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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 


No.  of 

Day  of 
Evidence. 


Abbott,  G.  E. 


Bailward,  W.  a. 


Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  Gerald 
W. 

Barnes,  G.  N,  M.P. 


Baumgarten,  Rev.  Charle!; 


Bell,  J.  N. 


Beveridse,  William,  H. 


Bowley,  Prof.  A.  L. 


Browne,  Sir  B  C.,D.C.L.,J.P. 


Casey,  J. 


Chapman,  Prof.  S.  J.,  M.A. 


Davis,  W.  J.,  J.P. 


Edwards,  W.  H.  .. 


Fair,  E.  J.  ... 


Treasurer  of  tha  Northampton 
Borough  Committee  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Northampton  Charity 
Organisation  Society- 
Member  of  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Body  for  London, 
Member  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

Ex-President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Representative  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Vicar  of  St.  Gabriel's,  Canning 
Town  :  C/hairman  of  the  South 
West  Ham  Unemployed  Aid 
Society. 

Representative  of  the  National 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour. 

Member  of  the  Central  L^nem- 
ployed  Body  for  London  and 
of  the  Stepney  Distress  Com- 
mittee. 

Lecturer  in  Statistics  in  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

Chairman  of  R.  &  W.  Hawthorn, 
Leslie  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Engineers 
and  Shipbuilders,  Newcastle. 

Member  of  the  Newport  Distress 
Committee  and  Newport  Board 
of  Guardians. 


General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Brass 
Workers  and  Metal  Workers 
of  Birmingham. 

High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Glamorgan,  Ex-Mayor  of  Swan- 
sea, Ex-Member  of  the  Swansea 
Board  of  Guardians,  Member 
of  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust. 

Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Employment  Exchange  Super- 
intendents. 


136 


125 


123 
130 

129 

134 

123  and  124 

138 
135 

135 


132 


133 


136 


128 


No.  OF 
Questions. 


Page. 


87157-87321 


78703-79032 


77735-77830 
82764-83133 

82016-82145 

86084-86219 
77831-78370 

88111-88366 
86220-86464 

86465-86724 

84791-85020 
85106-85423 


87014-87156 


81464-81666 


431 


71 


1 

241 
205 

384 


463 
392 

407 

328 
348 


427 


180 
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i 

Page. 

FORDHAM,  H.  W  

Late  Assistant  Organising  Super- 
intendent of  the  Labour 
Bureaux  under  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body. 

128 

81258-^1463 

173 

Fox,  Tom   

Secretary  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  Member  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Council  and  the 
Manihester  Distress  Com- 
mittee, General  Secretary  of 
the  British  Labour  Amalgama- 
tion 

131 

83910-84123 

296 

GrARDINER,  ALFRED  G. 

Editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

124 

78638-78702 

68 

Hammond,  Hubert  

Late  Superintendent  of  the  Fam- 
bridge  Labour  Colony. 

127 

80732-80951 

156 

Heckford,  Harley 

Borough  Surveyor  and  Works 
Manager  of  Poplar. 

127 

80542-80731 

151 

Hislop,  J  

Ex-member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Leith,  Parish  Council  of 
Leith  and  Member  of  Distress 
Committee. 

138 

88443-88666 

479 

HOBSON,  A  

Past  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield 
and  Senior  Partner  in  the  Firm 
of  Messrs.  T.  Turner  &  Co. 

138 

88367-88442 

474 

Hughes,  Fred   

Secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Socialist  Centre. 

133 

85424-85622 

357 

Humphreys,  Horace L.  ... 

Secretary  of  the  West  Ham 
Distress  Committee. 

125  and  126 

79407-79618 

98 

Hunt,  W.  H  

Manager  of  the  Christian  Social 
Service  Union's  Labour  Colony 
at  Lingfield. 

128 

80952-81257 

163 

Larner,  Charles  P. 

Chairman  of  the  Woolwich  Dis- 
tress Committee  and  District 
Secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society  for  the 
Borough  of  Woolwich. 

125 

79211-79406 

92 

Leech,  Sir  Bosdin  T. 

Member  of  the  Manchester  Dis- 
tress Committee. 

131 

83769-83856 

288 

LivESKY,  Sir  George 

Chairman  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Co. 

130 

83134-83250 

253 

Long,  Et.  Hon.  Walter, 
M.P. 

Ex-Presidont   of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

124 

78460-78637 

58 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  J.  Kamsay 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council. 

130 

82466-82763 

227 

Marshall,  Miss  M. 

Secretary  to  the  Whitechapel 
Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  Member 
of  the  Central  Unorapluyed 
Body  for  London  and  the 
Stepney  Distress  Committee. 

129 

82146-82375 

210 

Marshall,  W  

Managing  Clerk  to  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Son  and  Maxim,  Sheffield. 

137 

87721-87974 

451 
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Page. 

iVlAKiLiJiiY J  VV .  Ijr.  ... 

urSttuising     occiotaiy    oi  tiio 
Charity  Organisation  Soc  ety 
for   Poplar  and   West  Ham, 
Member  of  the  Poplar  and  West 

192 

Maynard,  H.  Russell 

Late  Clerk  to  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Body  for  London. 

124 
lot 

!  78371-78459 

O 1 o t O — OOliU 

45 

Morris,  Francis   

Member  of  the  Marylebone  Dis- 
tress Committee   and  of  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body. 

125 

7903.3-79210 

85 

O  ■\TITT?  XT      T  ^^7" 

vJWJli^,  »J .   VV .               ...  ... 

Founder  and  Secretary  of  Owen's 
Bureau,  Birmingham. 

1 

1 

oovo u — C  0  U  O  0 

•J  t  o 

Rathbone,  Miss  E.  F. 

Member  of  the  Liverpool  Distress 
Committee. 

131 

83251-83500 

j 

261 

Richardson,  Joseph  Hall 

Organiser  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
West  Ham  Fund. 

133 

85623-85699 

365 

Scotland,  William  W.  ... 

Superintendent  of  Works  for  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body  for 
London. 

126 

79862-80112 

125 

Sexton,  James,  M.P. 

General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Dock  Labourers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

132 

84124-84499 

303 

Shann,  Sir  T,   

Member  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council  and  Chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Distress  Committee. 

131 

83857-83909 

293 

Sm  a  "rt  T^riT  TriXT 

Superintendent  of  the  Hollesley 
Bay  Labour  Colony,  Hon.  Sec- 
leuary  oi  uue  i>iansion  xiouse 
Unemployed  Fund  from  1890- 
1899,  Poor  Law  Guardian  in 
Stepney  from  1892  to  1899, 
Poor  Ijaw  Guardian  at  Ipswich 
from  1900  to  1906. 

Smith,  T  

Mayor  of  Leicester. 

136 

86725-87013 

414 

Smith,  Thomas   

Agent  for  Mr.  Joseph  Fels,  and 

IVltlllclgcl  Ul    ullc   l>jpsyiJS  UiXlTy 

Farm  at  Mayland,  Essex. 

126 

80113-80220 

132 

Somers,  R.  J. 

xjaiiv  ocoxcuaiy   oi   tue  L^oariuy 
Organisation  Society  at  Camber- 
well,  but  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to   the   Council  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

i^y 

O^O i D— O^iOO 

JiZiO 

Stkpnkv    Rt    Tiw  TlTciTinp 
OF, 

i 

1  OR 

127 

70^iin  '7rio/^i 

80368-80541 

1  1  o 

llo 

145 

Thompson,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
M.R.C.S. 

Permanent  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  of  the 
Government  of  the  State  of 
New    South    Wales   of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

137 

87488-87710  | 

443  ■ 

Ward,  John,  M.P. 

Representative  of  the  Joint  Board 
representing  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  ; 
Congress,  the  General  Federa-  ' 
tion  of  Trades  Unions,  and  the 
Labour  Party. 

131 

83501-83768 

276 
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Evidence. 
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TD  A  /-ITT' 

Wilkinson,  Captain 

Secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Employment 
of  Reserve  and  Discharged 
Soldiers. 

128 

81667-81755 

188 

Wood,  Francis,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Borough  Sur^'eyor  of  Fulham. 

127 

80221-80367 

139 

Wood,  W  

Superintendent  of  the  Labour 
Bureaux  and  Secretary  of  the 
Distress  Committee  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Member  of 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Board 
of  Guardians. 

134 

85700-85979 

369 

Wright,  G.  H  

Wright,  J.  K  

Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  In- 
corporated Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Chairman  of  the  Nottingham 
Distress  Committee,  1906-7. 

133 
136 

85021-85105 
87322-87487 

344 
435 
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Number  of 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Adams,  Councillor  David  ... 

A  Member  of  the  Distress  Committee,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

I. 

.501 

Allen,  Russell...   

Proprietor  of  the  Manchester  Evening  News. 

II. 

502 

Andrews,  T  

Acting  Agent  for  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation. 

III. 

503 

Ashley,  Professor      ...  -  ... 

The  University,  Birmingham. 

IV. 

504 

Bailey,  A.  J  

Member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Distress 
Committee  for  the  City  of  Sheffield. 

V. 

505 

Barrow,  Harrison   

Member  of  the  Birmingham  City  Council, 
and  Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
1905-1906. 

VI. 

505 

1 

Batchelor,  John   

General  Secretary  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society. 

VII. 

506 

Booth,  Charles,  Junior 

Partner  in  the  Booth  Steamship  Company. 

VIIL 

506 

Brown,  Councillor   

Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Distress  Committee. 

IX. 

507 

Cadogan,  W  

President  of  the  Newport  (Mod.)  Trades' 
Council. 

X. 

508 

Carey,  G.  A   ... 

A  Member  of  the  Middlesbrough  Distress 
Committee. 

XL 

509 

Carter,  C.  A   

Solicitor,  one  of  the  Clerks  to  the  Justices 
of  the  City  of  Birmingham  for  18  years  : 
a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society,  a 
INlember  of  the  Distress  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

XII. 

510 

Chaplin,  Jabez  

Secretary,  Hosiery  Trade  Union,  Town 
Councillor,  Member  of  Distress  Com- 
mittee, &c.,  Leicester. 

XIII. 

511 

Coates,  C.  

Middlesbrough. 

XIV. 

512 

Crosskey,  Cecil  

Member  of  Distress  Committee,  kc,  Bir- 
mingham. 

XV. 

513 

CuoshMAN,  Sir  W.  S  

CuRLEY,  Martin  

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City 
01  Cardm,  Councillor  of  the  City  of  Cardiff. 

Member  of  Distress  Committee,  Secretary  of 
the  Trades  Council,  Leicester. 

XVL 
XVII. 

514 

515 

Cuthbertson,  J  

President  of  the  National  Society  of  Amal- 
gamated Metal,  Wire  and  Tube  Makers, 
Birmingham. 

XVIIL 

. 

515 

Davies,  John   

Minprs'  Agent,  South  Wales  ^Miners'  Federa- 
tion; Member  of  the  Glamorgan  County 
Council. 

XIX. 

516 

Desquesnes,  Ali'Erman  E.,  LL.B. 

Chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee  for  the 
County  Borough  of  Salford.  i 

XX. 

516 
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X>  UMrSiiiK  yJlt 

Appendix. 

Page. 

DoMMETT,  Councillor  R. 

Swansea. 

XXI. 

518 

Downey.  T.  S  

Clerk  to  the  South  Shields  Distress  Com- 
mittee. 

1  XXIL 

! 

518 

Drummond,  Councillor  Frank 

A  Member  of  the  Gateshead  Town  Council. 

VVTTT 

oiy 

Fairchild,  E.  C.   

Late   Chairman    of    Distress  Committee, 

TT  1 

Hackney. 

XXIV. 

520 

Fernie,  Miss  Bella,  B.A. 

Candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  who  has  specially  in- 
vestigated this  subject  for  her  thesis. 

XXV. 

521 

Field,  J.  H  

Town  Clerk  of  Huddersfield,  and  Clerk  to 
the  JJistress  Committee. 

XXVI. 

522 

Fisher,  Samuel  ...      ...  ... 

Member  of  the  Distress  Committee,  Caraiii; 
Secretary  to  the  Cardifi'  and  Barry  Coal 
Trimmers'  Association. 

AA  V  11. 

524 

■ 

Gee,  Alderman  A  

Secretary,  General  LTnion  of  Weavers  and 
Textile  Workers,  Huddersfield. 

XXVIII. 

524 

GiMsoN,  Sydney  

Member  of  Distress  Committee,  Leicester. 

XXIX. 

525 

Glenesk,  Right  Hon.  Lord  .. 

President  of  the  Council    of    the  Morning 
Pout  Embankment  Home. 

XXX. 

525 

Gossip,  Alexander   • 

General  Secretary  of  the  National  Amalga- 
mated Furnishing  Trades  Association. 

XXXL 

527 

Green,  J.  A.  H  

Mayor  of  Nottingham. 

XXXII. 

528 

Gribble,  James  

Member   of  the   Northampton   Board  of 
Guardians. 

XXXIII. 

529 

Halstead,  R  

Secretary,  Co-operative  Productive  Federa- 
tion,  Leicester. 

XXXIV. 

530 

Harris,  F.   

Of  the  Church  Army  Home,  Gateshead. 

XXXV. 

531 

Hayton,  J.  Moore   

Town  Clerk  of  South  Shields. 

XXXVI. 

531 

Hogg,  Councillor  G.  H. 

A  Member  of  the  Tynemouth   Board   of  ! 
Guardians. 

XXXVII. 

532 

Holmshaw,  Councillor 

President  Trades  Council,  and  Member  of 
Distress  Committee,  Sheffield. 

XXXVIII. 

533 

Hughes,  Herbert,  C.M.G. 

Deputy  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield. 

XXXIX. 

534 

Jackson,  MissE.  G.  A.  ...      ...  ! 

Secretary  to  the  Kensington  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

AL.  1 

K  O  ."t 

000 

James,  F  

Secretary  to  the  Central  Committees  of  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  embody- 
ing  the  views  of  34:  discharged  prisoners 
Aid  Societies  affiliated  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

XLI. 

535 

JesSop,  Alderman  W.  H. 

J.P.,  Huddersfield  Town  Council. 

XLII. 

i 

538 

Jones,  Greville  

Manager   of   the   Clarence    Iron  Works, 
Middlesbrough. 

XLIIL 

538 

Jones,  Jenkin   

Organising  District  Delegate  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  ;  and  Member 
of  the  Cardirt'  Distress  Committee. 

XLIV.  \ 

539 
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Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

Number  of 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Kelley,  George  D  

Labour  M.P. 

XLV. 

5:59 

Lea,  John,  J.P  

Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Distress  Com- 
mittee. 

XLVL 

.".40 

LiDDLE,  T.,  J.P  '. 

Organising  Delegate  for  the  Tees  and  Hartle- 
pools  section  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

XLVIl. 

541 

Macrosty,  Mrs.  Edith  J.    .  ... 

Women's  Labour  League. 

XLVIIL 

542 

Manfield,  James 

Partner  in  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Manfield  it 
Sons,  Shoe  Manufacturers,  Northampton  ; 
Chairman  8  years  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of 
Northampton,  and  Ex- May  or ;  Justice  of 
Peace  for  the  County  and  for  the  County 
Borough  of  Northampton 

XLIX. 

•"43 

Matheson,  Miss  M.  C.  ... 

Birmingham  Women's  Settlement. 

L. 

544 

Melhuish,  C.  W. 

Member  of  the  Cardiff  Distress  Committee 
and  Board  of  Guardians. 

LI. 

545 

Mercer,  Alexander 

Organising  Secretary,  Blackburn  C.O.S. 

LII. 

54G 

Miller,  Arnold  H  

Town  Clerk  of  Norwich  and  Clerk  to  the 
Norwich  Distress  Committee. 

LHL 

547 

Moorhouse,  Mrs.   

Guardian  of  the  Leeds  L^nion  and  Member  of 
the  Distress  Committee. 

LIV. 

548 

Mordey,  Alderman  Mark 

Chairman  of  the  Newport  Distress  Committee. 

LV. 

549 

Morgan,  W.  J.,  J.P  

Member  of  the  Typographical  Society  for  the 
past  '22  years  ;  President  of  the  Birmingham 
Trades  Council  since  1904  ;  Member  of 
the  Education  Committee  ;  Member  of  the 
Distress  Committee  (and  of  its  General 
Purposes  Sub-Committee  and  Emigration 
Sub-Committee). 

LVI. 

550 

Moss,  T  

niPO'istrfit'.inn  Offippi^  for  t.liA   TTnpnTnln\7Prl  in 

the  Borough  of  Preston. 

T  vir 

Id  V  11. 

•■"I'll 

•JO  1 

Naylor,  T.  E  

General  Secretary,  London  Society  of  Com- 
positors. 

LVIII. 

55:3 

Nelson,  Henry  

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Master 
Stevedores  and  JMaster  Porters'  Associa- 
tion. 

LIX. 

... 

i 

Penman,  Alderman   

I-lx:- Mayor  of  Gate.shead. 

LX. 

j  554 

Phili-ips,  John  C.   

Appointed  Enquiry  Officer,  December  1 9th. 

1905  ;  Appointed  Kegistrar,  March  6th, 

1906  ;  Appointed  Clerk,  January  1st,  1907, 
to  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Distress  Committee 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 
1905. 

LXL 

1      ")  5  -I 

\ 

JLV/i  1  \>LXJ:  X  JCj,    w  AiTlJLo                  ...  ... 

Organising  District  Delegate  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers. 

LXII. 

555 

Eathbone,  a.  L. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON  THE 

POOR  LAWS  AND   RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ONE    HUNDRED    AND   TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Monday,  lUli  October,  1907. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield, 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  op  Ross. 

Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


The  Right  Hon.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  called ;  and  Examined. 


77735.  {Chairman.)  We  do  not  propose  to  ask  you 
questions  about  the  Poor  Law,  because  we  have,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  finished  our  inquiry  on  that  subject, 
but  we  thought  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Commission  if  you,  having  been  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed, 
would  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  any  evidence  you  can 
in  connection  with  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  Mr. 
Walter  Long  was  coming  as  the  first  witness  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  has  been  compelled  to  postpone  giving  evi- 
dence until  to-morrow.  I  understand  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  that  Act  was 
done  before  you  came  into  office  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

429.— VIII. 


77736.  Would  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Commission 


The 

what  was  the  object  and  intention  of  the  Act  ? — I  pie-    Q^y  'il!°\y 
sume  the  Commission  will  not  desire  me  to  go  in  detail  ^"^ 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  of  the  Orders  and 


Balfour. 


Regulations  issued  under  it;    copies  of  those  documents  n  Oct.  1907. 

I  have  no  doubt  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Com-   

missioners.  What  you  desiie,  I  presume,  is  an  indication 
of  what  were,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  -nere  responsible 
for  the  drafting  of  the  Act,  its  proper  scope  and  object, 
and  the  principles  underlying  it  ?  General 

77737.  In  reference  to  the  Regulations,  I  think  -we  scope  of  the 
should  like  some  information  as  regards  those  who  were  U^^n.ployed 
excluded  under  the  Regulations  from  coming  imder  the  <^^^ 
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Act ;  and  that,  I  think,  will  come  out  in  the  answers 
3'ou  are  about  to  give  ? — Yes.  I  shall  be  haiJi^y,  of 
course,  to  rejjly  to  any  questions  -s^hich  the  Commissioners 
may  wish  to  put  to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  As 
regards  the  general  scope  and  intentions  of  the  Act,  I 

  do  not  know  that  I  liave  much  more  to  say  than  I  have 

(General  already  said  in  the  speeches  which  I  made  in  the  House 
scope  of  the  of  Commons  on  the  first  and  second  readings  of  the  Bill. 
Unemployed  Perhaps  I  might  begin  by  saying  that  the  Act  was  a 
Workmen  much  more  modest  measure  than  seems  to  have  been 
understood  in  certain  C[uarters.  It  emphatically  does 
not,  and  did  not,  pretend  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  that 
vast  question  known  as  the  Unemployed  Question.  For 
instance,  it  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  deep- 
seated  causes  of  unemployment.  So  far  as  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  a  failure  to  bring  together  employers  -who 
are  in  search  of  labour  and  workmen  who  are  in  search 
of  employment,  the  network  of  labour  bm'eaus  which 
the  Act  was  intended  to  establish  all  over  the  country  may 
no  doubt  prove  useful,  and  I  liopie  will  jjrove  very  useful ; 
and  so  far  as  migration  or  emigration  are  calculated  to 
relieve  congestion  in  jjarticular  labour  markets,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  Act  deals  with  the  causes. 
To  some  extent,  the  same  may  be  said,  I  think,  of  farm 
colonies,  so  far  as  these  can  be  regarded  as  training 
schools  for  the  unemployed  sent  to  them.  But, 
in  the  main,  the  purj^ose  of  the  Act  was  rather 
ameliorative  than  curative.  Of  course,  amelioration 
applied  wisely  and  properly  may  itself  jDrove  a  cure, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  prevent  the  further  advance 
of  an  evil ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  object  of  the  Act 
really  was  to  deal  with  a  limited  class  of  workmen  by 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  such  employment  as 
might  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  having  recourse  to 
the  Poor  Law. 


Class  of 
workmen 
for  whom 
the  Act  was 
intended. 


77738.  It  was  dealing  with  a  stratum  of  society,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  somewhat  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  or  the  industrial  scale,  than  those  who  come  to 
the  Poor  Law  to  be  relieved  ? — Yes.  We  distinctly 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  elite  of  the  unemployed,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression.  I  do  not  think  I  can  better 
describe  the  class  of  workmen  for  whose  benefit  the  Act 
was  intended  than  by  quoting  what  I  said  on  that  sub- 
ject in  my  speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
I  said  then,  "'J he  unemployed  for  whom  the  Bill  was 
intended  were  respectable  workmen  settled  in  a  locality, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  regular  work,  but  temporarily 
out  of  employment  through  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  capable  workmen  with  hope  of  return  to  regular 
work  after  tiding  over  a  period  of  temporary  distress." 
I  endeavoured  to  make  still  more  clear  the  class  whom 
we  desired  specially  to  benefit  by  illustrating  my  mean- 
ing -with  reference  to  Jlr.  Charles  Booth's  ^^'ell-kno\v^l 
classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  districts 
of  London.  The  different  classes  were  described  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  "  A.,  the  lowest,  roughly  corre- 
sponding to  those  who  \vere  hopelessly  unemployed ; 
B.,  those  who  were  casually  employed ;  C,  those  with 
intermittent  employment ;  D.,  regular  workers  at  low 
wages ;  and  E.,  regular  workers  at  standard  rates  of 
payment.  The  unemployed  specially  contemplated  in 
the  Bill  were  those  tnIio  would  be  classed  under  D.  and 
E.  ;  it  was  not  intended  that  work  should  be  provided 
for  Classes  A.  and  B.,  or  generally  for  Class  C.  A.  and  B. 
and  the  majority  of  Class  C.  would  be  regarded,  in  the 
language  of  the  Bill,  as  persons  more  suitable  for  Poor 
Law  treatment." 

77739.  That  is  to  say,  the  persons  for  w  hom  this  Act 
was  intended  were  those  to  ^^•hom  casual  employment, 
that  is,  intermittent  emjiloyment,  was  an  abnormal 
rather  than  a  normal  condition  of  their  lives  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  correct  statement. 

New  princi-  77740.  Did  you  consider  that  you  laid  down  any  new 
pies  involved  princi])los  in  this  Bill  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  were  new 
in  the  Act.  princij)lcs  and  important  new  principles  involved  in  the 
Kcheme.  In  the  first  place,  there  -was  a  statutory  recog- 
nition of  a  system  of  employment — relief  by  public 
authorities  without  disfranchisement ;  and  secondly, 
there  was  the  provision  of  machinery  for  organising  this 
relief  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  but  outside  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Those,  J  think,  were  two  novel  principles  involved 
in  the  proposals  of  the  measure  ;  but  their  novelty  was 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 


7774L  It  was  the  fact,  was  it  not,  that  there  had  been  I'revious 
previously  a  kind  of  irregular  and  spasmodic  system  of  recognition 
relief,  not  very  dissimilar  from  what  you  have  described,  of  these 
which  had  been  adopted  by  certain  local  authorities  ? —  pniieiples 
Yes.    Really,  the  local  authorities  for  twenty  years  had  (^'f^ygj^J^jglf/ 
been  acting  on  the  lines  of  these  principles.    They  had  ]>,^.^j.,] 
been  so  acting  in  periods  of  exceptional  distress  ever  ' 
since  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  issued  his  well-known  Circular 
in  the  year  1886.    Since  then,  similar  Circulars  have 
been  issued  by  successive  Presidents  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whenever  there  were  periods  of  exceptional 
distress.    Not  only  that,  but  two  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  to  inc[uire  into  the  question. 
They  found  that  there  was  no  reason  to  dissent  from 
the  policy  adojjted  in  these  Circulars,  and  went  so  far, 
I  think,  as  to  recommend  that  the  guardians  should 
be  empowered  to  make  such  contributions  towards  the 
expenditure  of  the  sanitary  authorities  who  agreed  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed  as  would  recoup  them  the 
difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  as  carried 
out  by  the  unemployed,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
if  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way  by  contract  labour. 

77742.  The  class  of  person  described,  or  assumed  to 
exist,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  of  1886  was  very 
much  the  class,  I  understand,  to  whom  this  Act  was  to 
be  applied  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  But  I  have  not  got  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Circular  with  me. 

77743.  I  think  the  circular  referred  to  persons  who 
were  "  in  regular  employment " — I  think  those  were 
the  words  ? — I  believe  so.  I  referred  to  it  in  my  speech, 
and  I  see  I  said  there  that  in  1886  Mr.  Chamberlain 
"  issued  a  Circular  to  the  boards  of  guardians  containing 
a  recommendation  that  in  districts  in  which  exceptional 
distress  prevailed  the  guardians  should  confer  wdth  the 
local  authority  and  endeavour  to  arrange  with  the  latter 
for  the  execution  of  works  on  which  unskilled  labour 
might  be  immediately  employed.  .  .  .  The  Circular 
further  suggested  that  the  men  employed  should  be 
engaged  on  the  recommendation  of  the  guardians  as 
toeing  persons  whom  it  was  undesirable  to  send  to  the 
workhouse  or  to  treat  as  subjects  for  Poor  Law  relief." 


Unsatis- 
factory 
character 
of  relief 
by  local 
authorities 
previous  to 
the  Act. 


77744.  I  have  the  Circular  before  me,  and  I  will  just 
read  this  passage  from  it,  because  I  think  it  is  important  : 
— "They  are  convinced  that  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
do  not  ordinarily  seek  Poor  Law  relief  there  is  evidence 
of  much  and  increasing  privation,  and  if  the  depression 
in  trade  continues  it  is  to  be  feared  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  usually  in  regular  employment  will  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits."  The  quasi  authorised  action 
of  the  local  authorities  previous  to  the  Act  was  not  al- 
together satisfactory,  was  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  was  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory,  principally  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  discrimination  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  was  extremely  imperfect  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  relief  was  given  in  many  instances, 
probably  in  the  majority  of  instances,  on  a  very  bad 
principle,  that  is,  it  was  habitually  discontinuous.  Em- 
ploj'ment  was  given  very  often  for  only  two  days,  perhaps 
for  only  one  day  in  the  week,  so  that  the  amount  received 
by  the  imemployed  was  really  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  household  together,  and  could  only  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  sort  of  charitable  dole. 

77745.  Therefore  I  take  it  you  would  contend  that 
you  were  only  attempting  in  a  better  way  to  give  effect 
to  action  that  had  been  in  operation  for  a  good  many 
years  past  ? — Yes,  that  really  was  so.  The  situation, 
1  think,  was  quite  accurately  summed  u]3  in  a  report 
issued  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  1904,  in 
which  it  was  said,  "  there  are  at  present  tw  o  pubhc  relief 
agencies  in  the  field — the  Poor  Law  guardians  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  borough  council, 
who  have  a  free  hand."  That  was  the  situation  which 
tiie  Government  had  to  deal  with,  and  tne  (pu\stion  was, 
what  was  the  best  way  to  deal  w  ith  it. 

77746   In  London,  wdicrc  the  areas  of  the  borough  OverlajniinL 
councils  and  boards  of  guardians  are  almost  coterminous,  Loudon 
1  assume  there  was  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  for  want  jjetween 
of  co-operation  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  was.    There  were  counof)  * 
several  possible  courses  that  might  have  been  suggested,  rruaniiaVs  ' 
We  might  have  made  an  endeavour  by  stiicter  adminis-  ° 
tration  to  return  to  the  principle  of  1834 — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  uniform  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  poor  by  the 
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offer  of  the  Avorkhouse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  i3olicy, 
as  the  Commission  is  'aware,  has  never  been  carried 
out  in  its  entirety.  The  Commission  of  1834  had  rural 
pauperism  principally  in  their  minds  ;  since  then,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  problem  has  entirely  changed, 
and  it  is  now  urban  pauperism  which  we  have  mainly 
to  consider.  In  populous  districts  it  has  never  from  the 
beginning  been  found  practicable  to  deal  with  the  able- 
bodied  poor  merely  by  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  even  to  insist  on  the 
alternative  of  the  stoneyard  instead  of  the  workhouse 
— public  opinion  would  not  have  permitted  it.  But 
over  and  above  that,  in  tlie  judgment  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  Act,  it  would  not  only 
have  been  impossible  to  adopt  a  strict  policy  of 
that  kind  —  it  would  have  been  inexpedient  and 
undesirable.  Rightly  or  wronglj',  we  came  to  the 
Aiieijuate  dis- conclusion  that  classification  must  be  and  ought  to  be, 
:;riniiiiation  some  form  or  another,  applied  to  the  case  of  the  able- 
uroblem^  bodied  poor,  as  it  had  already  been  applied  to  other 
classes  of  destitute  persons.  We  might  have  tried  to 
give  effect  to  our  policy  through  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Mr.  Chamberlain'si 
Circular ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  have  been  a 
very  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  C£ue*tion. 
What  we  actually  did  was  to  accept  the  situation  as  it 
had  been  created  by  the  action  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  attempt  to  organise  a  permanent  machinery  for 
doing  better  and  more  wisely  what  the  local  authorities 
had  been  for  years  doing  perhaps  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion.  Above  all,  what  we  wanted  was  a  machinery 
which  should  make  it  possible  to  discriminate  effectively 
between  the  classes  for  whom  the  measure  was  designed 
and  others  who,  we  thought,  were  more  proper  subjects 
for  Poor  Law  treatment.  In  fact,  to  my  mind,  adequate 
discrimination,  was  the  real  cr!(.T  of  the  problem;  and  if  the 
measure  as  we  framed  it,  and  the  Regulations  as  we 
framed  them,  have  been  proved  insufficient  to  secure 
effective  discrimination,  then  I  should  certainly  say  that 
the  Act  had  largely  failed  of  its  object,  and  might  be  in 
danger  of  doing  more  harm  than  good. 


The 
Rl.  Hon. 
Gerald  W. 
Balfour. 


U  Oct.  1007. 


Mr.  Cliam- 
Ijerlaia's 
?[)roposal  in 
1886  not  to 
•disfranchise. 


77747.  Under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  the  relief 
given  was  not  to  disfranchise,  I  think  ? — No,  it  would 
not  disfranchise,  naturally. 

77748.  Have  you  followed  uji  at  all  the  results  of  the 
Act  of  1905  ?  Would  you  be  able  to  give  us  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  in  your  judgment  achieved 
the  object  with  which  it  was  put  on  the  Statute  Book  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  hardly  feel  competent  to  answer  that 
question.  Of  course  I  have  no  longer  any  official  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  going  on,  and  such  information 
as  has  since  been  published  has,  I  think,  been  too 
meagre  and  insufficient  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. Nor  can  I  lionestly  say  that  since  then  I  have 
been  following  the  question  very  closely  ;  I  have  been 
occupied  with  other  matters. 

77749.  I  think  a  sentence  you  used  just  now  sums  up 
very  succinctly  the  object,  which  was  to  attempt  a  classi- 
fication of  the  able-bodied  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  other  recipients  of  relief  have  been  classified  ? — That 
is  so.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
you  may  say  this  was  an  attempt  to  classify  the  able-bodied 
poor,  but  the  classification  was  not  of  the  ordinary 
kind  because  it  was  intended  that  the  superior  class 
of  the  unemployed  should  he  provided  for  before  they 
came  within  range  of  the  Poor  Law — before  they  were 
reduced  to  absolute  destitution. 

77750.  Then  the  Act  was  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
are  rather  above  the  class  that  come  to  the  Poor  Law, 
and  it  was  intended  if  possible  to  be  a  preventive  Act  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  was  intended  to  save  them  fi-om  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law. 

77751.  There  is  only  one  other  matter  I  should  like  to 
put  to  you,  and  that  is  a  little  outside  the  subject  we 
have  been  discussing.  How  long  were  you  the  head  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  was  only  eight  or  nine 
months  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

77752.  We  have  had  a  great  many  schemes  before  us 
and  we  have  had  to  consider  at  great  length  how  v/e  can 
best  organise  the  local  Poor  Law  authority,  and  that 
rather  raises  the  question  of  the  central  Poor  Law  authority, 
-so  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  giving  us  your  opinion 
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on  this  question.    The  Local  Government   Board  is 
a  very  hard-worked  department,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  very, 

77753.  And  the  head  of  the  department  does  not  rank 
as  a  Secretary  of  State  ? — No. 

77754.  Does  that  affect  the  stains  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment ? — Yes,  it  does. 

11155.  And  puts  them,  so  far,  for  the  purpose  of 
exchange  with  other  departments  on  a  somewhat  lower 
position  than  they  would  be  if  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment ranked  as  a  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes  ;  the  whole 
department  is  in  a  lower  position  than  departments 
presided  over  by  Secretaries  of  State. 

77756.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  or  not  the 
Poor  Law  administration  should  be  made  a  separate 
department  ? — I  should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  separate  the  Poor  Law  administration  entirely  from 
other  branches  of  local  administration  so  far  as  the 
central  department  is  concerned. 

77757.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  as  regards  Possibility 
this  class  of  duty,  that  there  should  be  any  re-arrange-  le-arrange- 
ment  of  duties  between  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local         ^  q^;^^,*' 
Government  Board  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  that  in  some  y^jj|"Local"^' 
respects  there  might  be  such  re-arrangement,  though  Goveriinieni 
I  should  not  be  prepared  to  suggest  off-hand  what  it  ]^oar(l. 
should  be  ;  but  if  the  Local  Government  Board  was  raised 

in  status,  and  its  head  was  a  Secretary  of  State,  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  departmental  interchanges 
of  work  could  be  made  without  the  necessity  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  In  our  last  year  of 
office  we  brought  in  a  Bill,  which  you  may  perhaps 
remember,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  tlie  Board  of  Trade  should  both 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  departments  presided  over  by 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  Bill  never  got  beyond  the 
First  Reading,  but  the  proposal  was  actually  the  subject 
of  a  government  measure. 

77758.  Turning  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  supply  Value 
the  figures  as  regards  unemployment ;  is  that  a  satis-  of  3^'"*'*'^ 
factory  arrangement,  or  do  you  think  that  work  of  that  ^^.^^j^^^j^  yj 
kind  could  be  better  undertaken  by  the  Local  Govern-  Hnemrjlov- 
ment  Board  ?    Their  figures  apparently  relate  only  to  nient. 

a  very  small  percentage  of  the  employees  of  the  country  ? 
— If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  arc 
entirely  derived  from  the  trade  unions,  and  any  estimate 
they  make  of  general  xmemployment  rests  ultimately 
for  its  basis  upon  the  percentages  of  imemployed  among 
the  trade  unions. 

77759.  I  believe  those  are  really  the  only  figures  v/e 
have  at  present  which  relate  to  unemployment  ? — So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  they  are. 

77760.  And,  of  course,  they  cover  a  very  small  area 
of  the  industrial  field  of  the  country  ? — They  cover  a 
comparatively  small  area,  and  imless  it  is  legitimate  to 
assume  that  the  proportion  of  unemployed  among  unskilled 
workmen  is  approximately  that  which  is  found  among 
skilled  workmen  at  any  given  time,  no  deductions  made 
from  the  trade  imion  figures  are  of  any  real  value. 

77761.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  Act  was  definitely  to  take  one  type  of  able- 
bodied  person  out  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  we 
thought  that  could  be  wisely  and  properly  done. 


77762.  Then  I  assume  you  did  not  wish  any  deterrent 
test  to  be  applied  to  that  particular  type  of  able-bodied 
person  ? — Except  in  so  far  as  we  provided  that  the  total 
remuneration  for  such  labour,  where  the  centr;iJ  body 
either  contributed  to  it  or  provided  the  labour  itself, 
should  be  less  than  that  which  could  normally  be  earned 
by  an  imskilled  labourer  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

77763.  Did  you  mean  that  it  should  be  less  per  hour  ? 
— No  ;  we  expressly  left  that  to  be  settled  by  the  distress 
committees  and  central  bodies  themselves. 

77764.  Then  did  you  mean  a  less  time  in  the  week  ? — 
Supposing  the  pay  had  been  per  hour  the  same  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  labourer,  then,  in  order  to  achieve  the  end 
laid  down  in  our  regulations,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
that  the  hom's  should  be  fewer. 

77765.  Did  you  not  then  come  rather  near  to  the  doles 
of  work  that  you  objected  to  under  the  old  system  ? — 
It  is  a  question  of  degree.  That  depends  upon  the  amount 
which  could  be  earned  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


lit  Hon  77766.  "WTiat  has  been  put  before  us  on  that  point  is 
Gerald  W  — ^^^'^       present  M-age  of  the  unskilled  labourer  is  so 

Balfour.'  ^^^i^t  if  you  go  below  it  you  are  practically  sweating 

  that   labourer.    Did   that   occur   to   you  ? — Yes.  Of 

14  Oct.  1907.  course  there  is  that  difficulty  ;    it  would  be  very  tm- 

  desirable  to  reduce  the  remuneration  so  low  as  to  make 

it  impossible  for  the  workman  to  maintain  his  physical 
health. 

77767.  And  his  familj^'s,  too  ? — And  that  of  his  family. 

77768.  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of  that  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who 
abstains  from  all  luxuries  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  in  health  for  something  less  than  the  ordinary 
labourer  no^v  earns.  I  think  that  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  upon  that  point  are  often  based  upon 
somewhat  speculative  data. 

77769.  But  assuming  that  the  ordinary  labourer  in 
London  earns,  say,  18s.  a  week,  and  has  five  children,  you 
could  not  go  below  that  amount,  could  you  ? — I  should 
think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  much  below  18s.  in 
London. 

77770.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  an  element 
of  deterrence  without  the  conditions  of  sweating  if  you 
take  up  a  man's  leisure  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  say  that 
diminishing  the  remuneration  is  the  only  way  open.  It 
is,  of  course,  very  important  that  the  work  given  hy 
these  bodies  should  not  be  so  attractive  as  to  prevent 
a  man  seeking  for  normal  employment. 

77771.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
work  and  take  up  the  idea  of  training,  for  which  you 
would  give  the  full  physiological  subsistence  but  absorb 
the  leisure  ? — I  think  it  is  an  idea  worth  considering, 
but  it  is  hardly  one  on  which  I  should  be  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  off-hand.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  one  of  the  questions  which  this  Commission  has 
been  appointed  to  look  into. 

77772.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  wish  to  put, 
and  that  is  about  laboiu-  exchanges.  I  understand  that 
it  was  fully  in  your  view  when  you  passed  that  Act  that 
there  might  be  a  development  of  a  better  organisation 
of  casual  employment  under  the  labour  exchanges  ? — 
Do  you  mean  by  enabling  those  who  are  now  casually 
employed  to  be  employed  more  regularly  ? 

77773.  Yes  ;  was  that  within  your  view  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  agency 
of  labour  bm-eaus.  If  it  covdd  be  achieved  by  the  agency 
of  labour  bureaus,  much  would  be  gained  no  doubt. 

77774.  But  had  you  that  as  one  of  your  objects  ? — It 
is  very  important  that  labour  should  be  decasualised, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
were  directly  pointed  to  that  end.  I  think  that  for  the 
decasualisation  of  labour  you  will  probably  have  to  go 
further  afield. 

77775.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  Poor  Law  relief  of  the  able-bodied  in 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

77776.  Had  you  any  particular  thought  of  that  when 
you  applied  the  Bill  to  Scotland  '! — No.  I  am  not  really 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  system,  and 
I  may  fairly  say  that  I  was  considering  the  English 
system  alone.  If  I  remember  aright,  the  Bill  in  its  original 
form  did  not  apply  either  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland,  and 
it  was  at  the  reciuest  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  extended  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

77777.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  this 
,             question,  for  example — whether  the  Bill  was  not  more 

necessary  for  Scotland  on  this  account,  that  there  was 
no  provision  under  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  for  the  able- 
bodied  ? — I  think  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  without 
more  consideration  than  I  have  given  to  the  question. 
'I"he  proper        77778.  (Dr.  Doiones.)  Should  you  consider  it  desirable 
:iutlu>rity  for  that  relief  at  the  public  cost  should  be  dealt  with  as  far 
rloaling  with       possible  by  one  authority  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
relief  of  the    ^ould  necessarily  be  desirable.    For  instance,  m  this  case 
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wo  deliberately  rejected  any  suggestion  of  working  through 
boards  of  guardians,  and  preferred  a  different  author- 
ity altogether.  Perhaps  I  may  say,  though  I  do  so  with 
some  hesitation,  that  one  of  my  reasons  for  desiring  to 
see  some  such  system  as  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  adopted 
is  this :  very  short  experience  of  the  Local  Govern- 


ment Board  rather  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  The  proper 

difficulty  with  which  the  guardians  start  in  dealing  with  autliority  for 

the  able-bodied  poor  is  enormously  increased  by  the  dealing  with 

fact  that  they  have  at  one  end  of  the  scale  what  you  may  [^^^^^^^  °  p*','' j 

call  the  deserving  unemployed  and  at  the  other  end  of  ^^°^"^P  '^^  ®  • 

the  scale  the  wastrels  and  vagrants  ;  and  then,  in  addition 

to  tliose,  there  is  the  intermediate  class,  which  I  should 

regard  as  the  class  most  proper  to  be  treated  by  the 

Poor  Law.    If  the  plan  of   the   Bill   was  successful, 

then  we  should  have  relieved  boards  of  guardians,  to  a 

very  large   extent  at  all  events,  of  the  necessity  of 

providing  for  the  deserving  unemployed.     As  regards 

the  second  class,   the   wastrels  and  good-for-nothing 

persons,  my  impression  is  that  it  will  be  necessary  sooner 

or  later  to  resort  to  stricter  treatment  than  at  present — 

probably  some  form  of  penal  treatment.    If  that  were 

done,  the  guardians  would  be  relieved  from  having  to 

provide  for  the  wastrels  and  good-for-nothings  at  the 

other  end  of  the  scale  ;    and  then  I  think  it  would  be 

comparatively  easy  to  adopt  some  such  treatment  as  the 

workhouse  test  for  the  intermediate  class. 

77779.  The  applicants  for  relief  of  any  kind  do  not 
resolve  themselves  sharply  into  different  classes,  I  think  ? 
— Not  sharply — no  ;  that  is  always  one  of  the  difficulties. 

77780.  ^Vhat  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  the  man  who 
may  really  be  suitable  for  the  guardians  eventually, 
may  not  in  the  first  instance  think  himself  of  that  class 
and  may  go  to  the  employment  authority  ? — Undoubtedly. 

77781.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  certain  disadvan- 
tage in  working  the  machinery  if  there  are  several  authorities 
to  whom  a  man  may  apply  ? — There  may  be  some  draw- 
backs in  that,  but  I  do  not  think  those  drawbacks  com- 
pensate for  the  advantages. 

77782.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  contemplated  that 
the  man  should  first  of  all  apply  to  the  guardians,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

77783.  And  then  be  referred  by  them  to  the  employ- 
ment authority  ? — Yes.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
sort  of  machinery  for  discrimination,  except  the  guardians  ; 
but  gradually,  as  the  practice  of  the  local  authorities 
developed,  they  had  committees  of  their  own  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  applicants. 

77784.  Would  it  simplify  matters  if  there  were  a  reUef 
authority,  not  necessarily  called  guardians,  but  a  relief 
authority  which  should  refer  the  apphcant  of  one  class 
to  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  applicant  of  another  class 
to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  might  not  be  devised. 

77785.  A  kind  of  receiving  or  sorting  authority  in  the 
first  instance  ?— I  would  not  like  to  say  that  was  im- 
possible. 

77786.  If  it  were  possible,  would  you  regard  it  as 
having  advantages  ? — It  reaUy  would  depend  upon  who 
the  authority  was.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
in  the  abstract. 

77787.  I  am  assuming  a  neutral  authority,  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  Poor  Law  as  we  understand  it 
and  not  necessarily  associated  with  any  other  form  of 
relief,  but  an  authority  to  whom  the  applicant  could  go 
in  the  first  instance  ? — Much  would  depend  upon  how  the 
authority  was  appointed. 

77788.  Of  course,  I  cannot  go  into  details  ? — No  ;  I 
understand. 

77789.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  I  should  hke  to  ask  if,  in  your  Question  of 
judgment,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  not  been  voluntary  ' 
somewhat  hindered  by  the  arrangement  which  made  it  contribntioji 
depend  solely  upon  voluntary  contributions  for  j^roviding  ""der  tlie 
wages  — That  is  a  question  relating  to  the  working  of 

the  Act.  We  introduced  the  provision  that  only  volun- 
tary contributions  should  be  used  for  providing  labour, 
because  we  were  extremely  anxious  that  there  should  be- 
no  justification  for  any  impression  that  the  Act  was 
intended  to  admit  the  principle  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  State  to  employ  all  the  unemployed.  Since  then,  1 
understand  that,  instead  of  relying  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions, a  contribution  has  been  made  from  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  a  contribution  is  to  be 
made  other  than  from  voluntary  sources,  it  is  in  my 
judgment  far  better  that  it  should  be  made  from  the 
Exchequer  than  that  it  should  be  made  from  the  rates. 

77790.  Of  course,  you  are  well  aware  that  that  was 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  voluntary  contributions  to 
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come  forth  as  you  expected  ? — That  entirely  depends 
upon  whether  sufficient  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
them.  I  think  it  was  assumed  that  the  difficulty  would 
be  so  great  that  it  was  no  use  tr3'ing. 
Was  the  Act  77791.  {Mrs.  Bosanqnet.)  I  think  it  was  very  freely 
^^^^  when  the  Act  was  passed  that  this  was  at  least  the 
recognition  of  the  right  to  work  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

77792.  Did  you  agree  with  that  ?— I  never  admitted 
that  for  a  moment ;  I  expressly  disclaimed  it  in  every 
speech  that  I  made. 

77793.  Do  you  think  possibly  that  there  was  some 
logical  justification  for  the  view  ? — Do  you  mean  based 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? 

77794.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not. 
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77795.  {Mr.  Loch.)  As  soon  as  the  grant  came  from 
the  Exchequer,  was  not  the  logical  position  immensely 
altered  ;  that  is  to  say,  wa,s  there  not  then  a  claim,  pushed 
~  beyond  a  claim  on  voluntary  funds,  to  be  financed  on 

lines  of  State  regulation  ? — I  think  the  fact  that  the  Act 
was  financed  from  the  Exchequer  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding labour  would  probably  afford  more  basis  for  a 
claim  of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not  say  it  would  afford  suffi- 
cient basis. 

Voluntary        77796.  Are  you  still  of  the  opinion  which  you  appear 
contributions  to  have  held  formerly,  that  that  exclusion,  so  to  speak, 
V.  aid  from     of  the  rates  or  taxes  is  a  natural  basis  and  should  be  ad- 
rates  or  taxes,  hered  to  ? — I  should  personally  have  preferred  to  try, 
at  all  events,  a  second  year  to  see  whether  the  necessary 
sum  could  not  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions.   I  do  not  think  sufficient  effort  was  made  to  do 
it. 
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77797.  When  the  question  of  bringing  this  Act  for- 
ward was  under  consideration,  did  the  evidence  that 
was  producible  of  the  way  in  which  municipal  authori- 
ties had  already  intervened,  as  you  have  explained, 
show  that  the  skilled  class,  the  regular  workmen  which 
the  Act  refers  to,  could  be  discriminated,  and  was  being 
discriminated  at  all,  by  the  authorities  ? — There  was  dis- 
crimination ;  and  while  Mr.  Long's  scheme  was  in  opera- 
tion during  the  winter  before  the  Act  was  passed,  I  think 
the  discrimination  was  more  effective  than  it  had 
previously  been ;  but  I  certainly  should  not  say  it  was 
sufficiently  effective. 

77798.  I  think  you  have  raised  the  real  issue  in  what 
you  said  about  discrimination.  What  one  wonders  is 
this — whether  with  the  experience  we  have  now,  including 
of  course  the  first  year  when  Mr.  Long  was  in  office  and 
before  the  Act,  we  can  say  that  any  system  of  discrimina- 
tion is  really  applicable  to  this  question ;  I  mean  applic- 
able in  the  sense  that  it  will  produce  the  result  you  want 
of  parting  one  class  from  another  ? — No  doubt  one  class 
passes  into  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  there- 
fore any  discrimination  presents  great  difficulties.  That 
discrimination  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character  can 
be  carried  out  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe,  though 
of  course  that  is  a  point  on  which  my  oj)inion  might  be 
changed  by  the  evidence  of  what  has  taken  place  since 
the  Act  was  passed ;  that  evidence  I  have  not  yet  before 
me. 

77799.  Roughly,  might  it  be  said  that  the  old  system 
of  referring  to  the  workhouse  was  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty  without  having  to  exert  discrimination  ? — 
Yes ;  that  avoided  the  difficulty  altogether  by  lumping 
the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  destitute  in  one  class. 

77800.  Making  it  a  sort  of  collective  option  to  the  out- 
sider to  take  it  or  not  ?— Well,  you  may  put  it  in  that 
way  if  you  like. 

77801.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  next  if  that  was  so  in 
the  rural  districts,  as  you  described,  why  should  it  be 
more  easy  to  use  discrimination  in  the  urban  districts 
now  ?  If  the  older  people  were  forced  to  that  policy, 
shall  we  not,  owing  to  the  failure  of  discrimination,  equally 
be  forced  to  it  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  classification  was  realised  so  strongly  in  1834  as  it  is 
now.  The  movement  of  public  opinion  has  made 
classffication  more  and  more  necessary,  and  more  and 
more  impossible  to  avoid.  I  think  we  must  face  the 
problem. 

77802.  Another  question  arose,  which  was  this,  was 
it  not  —  that  directly  the  discrimination  was  apphed 
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the  large  intermediate  class  between  the  wastrel  and  th© 
regular  worker  appeared  in  all  its  greatness,  and  it  is  a 
very  large  class  indeed  ? — Yes. 

77803.  Then  the  question  arose  how  that  could  be 
dealt  with,  even  by  the  Poor  Law.    Do  you  think  that  14  Oct.  1907. 

the  Poor  Law  machinery  as  it  now  stands,  if  this  Act   

were  pushed  through,  would  be  able  to  deal  with  that 

class — the  irregular  worker  class  ? — Better  than  it  could, 
I  think,  before  the  Act  was  passed. 

77804.  But,  in  fact,  the  numbers  dealt  with  by  these 
various  committees  under  the  Act  using  the  discrimina- 
tion carefully,  are  very  few  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  the  presence 
of  those  few  that  was  one  of  the  causes  that  made  the 
task  of  the  guardians  very  difficult. 

77805.  In  any  case  you  would  say,  would  you  not, 
that  the  large  irregular  worker  class,  which  is  affected 
indirectly  at  any  rate  by  the  Act,  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  think  so. 


77806.  Then  there  you  would  apply  the  workhouse  test 
or  any  other  you  may  have  at  hand  ? — Yes  ;  I  should 
certainly  have  a  deterrent  test.  To  the  class  a  t  the  bottom , 
the  wastrels  and  good-for-nothings,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  apply  a  more  deterrent  test  still. 

77807.  You  have  not,  I  gather,  given  special  considera- 
tioii  to  the  possibiUty  of  applying  such  tests,  considering 
the  number  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  available  machinery 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have.  I  have 
some  hesitation  in  expressing  these  views  at  all,  as  I  am 
quite  aware  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  thought  them 
out  for  them  to  be  of  any  real  value.  They  rather  indicate 
the  direction  in  wliich  my  mind  was  moving. 

77808.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  re- 
lations of  the  Act  to  the  work  done  by  the  men  under 
the  borough  councils  and  the  urban  district  councils. 
I  think  it  was  distinctly  considered  as  one  of  the  possi- 
bihties  of  the  work  that  the  distress  committees,  or  any 
foreign  bodies,  would  apply  to  the  local  authorities — 
borough  councils  or  urban  district  councils  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  work  ?  — Yes. 

77809.  That  was  done  very  largeH  during  the  years 
preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1905,  and  there  was 
a  considero-ble  staff  already  engaged  in  that  way  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular,  was  there  not  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

77810.  Since  then,  do  you  think  that  it  is  really  ad- 
visable to  substitute  a  class  of  artificial  workmen  in  that 
way  for  the  regular  staff  of  a  borough  council?  I 
am  assuming  that  it  was  contemplated  to  use  thebororgh 
corncils  in  the  way  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  1 — I  am 
not  aware  that  the  regular  staff  of  the  borough  councils 
was  affected.  Of  course,  in  all  relief  works  there  is  a 
danger  of  displacing  those  who  are  already  at  work  in 
order  to  replace  them  by  those  who  are  out  of  work  ; 
and  that  is  a  matter  which  it  behoves  the  local  authorities 
to  look  verj'  closely  after. 

77811.  Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Act  to 
compel  them  to  look  after  that  particular  body,  is  there  ? 
—No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  do  tlxat. 

77812.  Did  you  see  Mr.  VHiitmore's  Return,  which 
I  think  was  asked  for  in  1905,  of  the  actual  numbers  of 
men  employed  by  the  various  borough  councils  and  urban 
district  councils  ? — Yes. 

77813.  It  was  a  very  considerable  number.  Did  you 
learn  that  these  men  practically  displaced  a  considerable 
number  of  the  regular  staff  ?— No,  I  was  not  aware  that 
that  was  the  case. 

77814.  Or  that  in  some  of  the  East  End  unions  it  had 
been  said  that  although  men  might  not  actually  have 
been  displaced  at  the  time,  works  had  been  anticipated 
which  would  have  provided  employment  for  them  in  the 
future  ?— Yes.  I  think  there  again  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  anticipate  work,  or  to  postpone  it,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
cumulating it  against  periods  of  distress,  without  to  some 
extent  interfering  with  those  who  would  have  been,  if 
circumstances  had  been  allowed  to  run  their  natural 
course,  employed  on  that  work. 

77815.  Then  in  framing  the  Act,  were  you  on  mature 
consideration  prepared  to  risk  that  ? — Yes,  I  was  pre 
pared  to  risk  that, 
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77816.  To  risk  the  dislocation  of  men  who  actually 
were  in  regular  work  ? — Yes.  But  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  on  a  serious  seals. 

77817.  I  suppose  we  have  to  consider  the  possibility 
.  of  another  Act,  or  of  the  old  Act  coming  into  operation 

again.  Did  you  consider  the  difficulty  which  certainly 
arose  in  connection  with  this  Act,  that  when  you  laid 
down  the  regulations  for  calling  the  distress  committees 
into  operation  in  London,  you  brought  the  distress  com- 
mittees into  existence  first  and  then  the  central  body  ? 
Did  it  occur  to  you  that  that  would  probably  set  men  to 
work  in  the  various  boroughs  who  probably  had  less 
outlook,  less  intelligence,  and  less  power  of  administra- 
tion than  the  central  body  which  was  to  be  appointed 
to  supervise  them  ? — I  think  the  interval  between  the 
appointment  of  the  distress  committees  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  central  body  was  a  very  short  one.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  central  body  was  to  be  formed  of  members 
of  the  distress  committees  in  the  first  instance,  some 
interval  must  take  place.  That  was  unavoidable;  but 
it  would  occur  once  for  all,  and  never  again  in  the 
course  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

77818.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distress  committees 
did  get  a  very  serious  start,  in  London  at  any  rate,  and 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  upset  the  machinery 
of  the  Act  by  what  they  did  in  the  interval  between  the 
passing  of  the  Act  and  the  actual  coming  into  existence 
of  the  central  unemployed  body,  would  it  not  be  well,  if 
any  future  Act  were  passed  on  the  same  lines,  to  appoint 
some  provisional  boay  which  should  supervise  the  first 
acts  of  the  distress  committees  ? — It  might  be. 

77819.  I  merely  mention  that  as  a  matter  which 
caused  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  ? — We  shortened 
the  interval,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power.  I  mean  so  far  as  any  action  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  concerned. 

77820.  Then  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  guardians, 
and  the  possibility  of  some  deterrent  test.  The  Act  laid 
down  regulations  for  dealing  with  labour  colonies. 
Were  those  labour  colonies  regarded  as  parts  of  the 
I'oor  Law,  or  r  s  parts  of  private  enterprise  and  voluntary 
v/ork  ?  —  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  farm  colonies 
contemplated  in  the  Act  ? 

77821.  Yes  ? — They  were  not  part  of  the  Poor  Law. 

77822.  Not  part  of  the  Poor  Law  ?— No.  They  were 
to  be  administered  by  the  distress  committees,  or  the 
central  body,  as  the  case  might  be. 

77823.  Supposing  sufficient  public  enterprise  could  be  en- 
listed to  form  a  sufficient  number  of  labour  colonies,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  graduate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  deterrent  colonies  at  the  bottom  and  thoroughly 
educational  colonies  at  the  top — to  have,  in  fact,  a  system 
of  labour  colonies  ? — I  certainly  myself  contemplated 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  some  plan  of  penal  colonies, 


probably  under  the  Home  Office  rather  than  under  the 
guardians.  Those  who  were  sent  to  the  penal  colonies 
would  really  be  sent  to  a  form  of  imprisonment. 

77824.  It  was  recognised  that  the  system  of  labour 
colonies,  to  perform  both  purposes,  must  be  graduated, 
some  having  a  preventive,  or  deterrent,  effect,  and  others 
having  a  stimulating  and  educational  effect  ? — If  you 
were  to  try  to  provide  farm  colonies  for  every  class  of  the 
destitute,  yom*  farm  colonies  would  probably  have  to 
be  more  or  less  graduated,  just  as  the  classes  of  the  des- 
titute are  graduated,  one  class  passing  into  another. 
But  it  had  not  been  actually  in  my  mind  that  farm 
colonies  should  be  provided  for  what  I  have  called  the 
intermediate  class ;  it  might  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
do,  but  it  had  not  been  in  my  mind,  I  confess. 

77825.  Has  it  come  to  your  notice  that  in  some  parts  Relief  of 
of  London,  instead  of  dealing  with  men  who  were  tern-  casual 
porarily  out  of  work  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances, 

the  Act  would  really  operate  in  relieving,  or  at  any  rate 
dealing  with,  a  very  large  number  of  casual  labourers — 
1  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  from  the  report  that  was 
issued  in  1906,  that  there  must  have  been  more  casual 
labonrers  who  received  the  benefit  of  the  Act  than  had 
been  my  original  intention  ;  but  then  casual  labourers 
are  placed  under  the  same  heading  as  general  labourers — ■ 
the  heading  is  "  General  and  Casual  Labourers,"  if  I  am 
not  mistaken — and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
general  labourers  are  necessarily  casual  labourers. 

77826.  Not  at  all ;  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  casual 
labourers  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  from  the 
returns  how  many  casual  labourers  have  been  given 
work  under  the  Act. 

77827.  My  question  was  rather  whether  you  con- 
templated large  masses  of  casual  labourers,  as  distin- 
guished from  general  labourers,  being  employed  under 
the  Act  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  wished  to  exclude  the  casual 
labourers. 

77828.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  Of  course  a  large  number  of  Difficulty  of 
the  men  who  are  casual  labourers  are  men  who  are  defining 
classed  as  casual  labourers,  are  they  not,  because  their  casual 
work  is  casual  in  the  sense  that  they  go  to  one  employer  labourers, 
to-day  and  perhaps  to  another  employer  to-morrow  ? — 

I  should  think  that  might  be  so. 

77829.  But  those  kind  of  men  are  more  or  less  regularly 
employed,  and  you  would  not  call  them  purely  casual 
workmen,  would  you  ? — No,  I  should  not.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  cases  of  that  kind 
which  might  not  be  quite  proper  cases  for  the  Act  to  deaJ 
with. 

77830.  [Chairman.)  There  would  be  regularity  of  em- 
ployment even  although  it  was  casual  in  a  sense,  and  you 
would  not  put  that  class  into  what  is  called  the  casual 
class  of  labour  ? — No. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Beveeidge,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  William.  77831.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Central 
JI.  Beverid'jc.  Unemployed  Body  for  London,  and  a  member  of  the 
Stepney  Distress  Committee  ? — I  am. 
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77832.  You  have  sent  us  a  very  able  and  interesting 
Statement,  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mansion  House  Fund,  1903-4.  I  was  a  member  and  acting 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Stepney  Joint  Committee 
under  Mi.  Long's  scheme  of  1904-5.  I  am  and  have  been 
since  tlieir  constitution  in  November,  1905,  a  member  of 
the  Stepney  Distress  Committee,  and,  by  co-option,  of 
tho  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  established 
imder  the  Unomploj'ed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  On  the 
latter  body  I  am  chairman  of  tlio  Employment  Exchanges 
Committee,  antl  I  am  or  have  been  a  member  of  tlie 
committees  dealing  with  classification,  working  colonies, 
and  finance.  I  have,  so  far  as  other  occupations  allowed, 
made  my.^clf  familiar  witli  tlio  principal  official  records 
and  statistics  throwing  light  upon  uncmployinont  and  its 
treatment  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  following 
statement  deal?  directly  with  the  causes  of  distress 


due  to  unemployment  (Sees.  3-23)  and  remedies  for  dis- 
tress due  to  unemployment  (Sees.  24-74). 

2.  The  main  conclusions  which  I  wish  to  lay  before 
the  Commission  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  UnemplojTnent  is  not  due  to  over-population,  Summary  of 
in  the  sense  of  a  general  want  of  adjustment  between  conclusions  as 
the  rate  of  growth  of  population  and  the  rate  of  n^e^"^^^^ 
industrial  expansion  (Sec.  3).  cause's  and 

(ii)  Unemployment   is   due   to   certain   specific  remedies, 
industrial  conditions,  involving  permanent  or  recur- 
rent discrepancy  between  tlie  number  of  individuals 
seeking  work  and  the  amount  of  work  available 

(Sees.  4-li)).- 

(iii)  Tliese  industrial  conditions  are  generally  found 
associated  with,  and  arc  tliemselves  the  cause  of, 
varying  degrees  of  personal  inferiorit}'-  or  deficiency 
in  the  uidividuals  affected  (Sees.  17-23). 

(iv)  from  (i)  and  (ii)  it  follows  that  no  measures 
calculated  simply  to  affect  the  general  balance 
between  population  and  industry  (discouragement 
of  births,  emigration,  deliberate  creation  of  new 
industries,  the  eight-hours'  day)  are  as  such  either 
necessary  or  eft'ective.    They  may  be  of  great  value 
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for  individual  cases  or  they  may  be  advisable  on  wider 
grounds.  To  the  problem  of  imemployment  they 
are,  strictly  speaking,  irrelevant. 

From  (ii)  and  (iii)  it  follows  that  improvement 
of  individuals — physically,  morally  or  mentally — 
is  neither  a  remedy  for  unemployment  nor,  however 
desirable  in  itself,  likely  to  be  carried  very  far  while 
the  industrial  causes  of  imemployment  continue. 

Note. — Though  the  view  underlying  (i),  that  the 
limits  of  possible  population  in  this  country  are 
neither  reached  nor  nearly  reached,  is  important  for 
a  full  consideration  of  imemployment,  the  need  for 
and  value  of  most  of  the  practical  measures  advo- 
cated— especially  that  of  organising  the  labour 
market  through  labour  exchanges — is  absolutely 
independent  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  (Sec.  63). 

(v)  The  first  of  the  industrial  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, both  in  the  order  of  importance  and  in  the 
order  for  treatment,  is  the  normal  overstocking  of 
each  occupation  with  labour  as  the  direct  result 
of  want  of  organisation  in  the  demand  for 
labour  and  want  of  fluidity  in  the  supply 
(Sees.  6-9).  This  overstocking  is  most  acute  in  the 
low  skilled  irregular  occupations  where  it  involves 
normal  under-employment ;  the  unemployed  problem 
becomes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  distress  committee 
substantially  the  problem  of  the  "  general  "  labourer, 
his  cause  and  his  cure  (Sees.  30,  34).  The  cure, 
and  the  only  cure,  for  under-employment  is  the 
organisation  of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour 
through  labour  exchanges  in  some  form  or  other 
<Secs.  41,  48,  52-63). 

(vi)  The  organisation  of  the  labour  market  through 
labour  exchanges,  besides  being  the  only  cure  for 
under-employment,  deals  directly  with  many  other 
factors  in  the  unemployed  problem  (Sec.  64)  and 
forms  the  indispensable  permanent  basis  for  nearly 
all  other  remedies,  whether  of  organisation  or  of 
rehef  (Sees.  70,  72-3,  76). 

(vii)  The  most  important  of  those  industrial  causes 
of  unemployment  which  will  survive  any  mere  organi- 
sation of  the  labour  market  is  cyclical  fluctuation  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  (Sees.  13-16, 
25).  The  effort  to  deal  with  this  by  temporary 
relief  works  has  failed  (Sees.  26-37)  and  must 
always  fail  (Sees.  38-39).  The  difficulty  must  now 
be  attacked  along  some  absolutely  different  line 
— insurance,  short  time,  or  the  better  distribution 
of  necessary  work  (Sees.  69-75). 

(viii)  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  while 
it  has  served  a  useful  purpose  as  a  piece  of  experi- 
mental legislation,  is  from  any  other  point  of  view 
indefensible,  being  a  foredoomed  failure  in  its  main 
object  (Sees.  38-39),  inadequate  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  its  secondary  objects  (Sees.  47-49),  defective 
in  its  machinery  (Sees.  42-45),  and  fundamentally 
bad  in  principle  (Sees.  50-51). 

(ix)  Of  the  secondary  objects  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  labour  exchanges  are  necessary  as 
a  permanent  piece  of  industrial  organisation,  while 
emigration  and  training  colonies,  whether  permanently 
necessary  or  not,  will  certainly  be  required  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come  (Sees.  60,  68).  Provision 
must  therefore  be  made  for  continuing  all  three, 
though  not  all,  perhaps,  in  the  same  form,  and  certainly 
not  under  the  same  authorities  as  at  present. 

Causes  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 
3.  Unemployment  is  not  due  to  over-population.  It 
does  not  indicate  any  general  want  of  adjustment  between 
the  rate  of  growth  of  population  and  the  rate  of  industrial 
expansion : — 

Unemploy-  (i)  The  distress  of  the  last  few  years  may  be 

ment  not  due  paralleled  in  all  essential  particulars  by  the  events 
ula*trou.^°^'         of  1893-5,  1885-6,  1879,  1868  and  earlier  periods, 

when  the  population  was  far  smaller  than  it  is  at 

present. 

(ii)  Of  the  three  agents  of  production — land,  capital 
and  working  population — the  supply  of  the  second  is 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  third  ; 
wages  are  rising.  The  land  of  the  country  cannot 
increase  absolutely,  but  as  an  agent  of  production  is 
none  the  less  increasing  relatively  to  the  needs  of  the 
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population  since  this  is  able  to  support  itself  upon  Mr.  William 
smaller  and  smaller  areas  ;  the  countryside  is  empty-  H .  Beveridge. 
ing  itself  into  the  towns. 

(iii)  Production  per  head  of  the  population  shows   

no  sign  of  that  decrease  which  should  be  found  if 
over-population  were  setting  in.    The  consumption 

of  raw  materials  in  all  the  principal  manufactures 
appears  to  be  increasing  steadily  in  relation  to  the 
population. 

(iv)  The  most  eminent  recent  economic  writers 
regard  over-population  as  a  danger  postponed  to  a 
very  remote  future  by  modern  improvements  in  the 
organisation  of  production. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  is  not  due  merely  Unemploy- 
to  personal  or  isolated  causes,  e.g.,  to  unfitness  or  unwilling-  ment  due  to 
ness  to  be  employed  or  to  the  failure  of  particular  em-  certain  m- 
ployers.    It  does  indicate  specific  mal-adjustments  between 

the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour  at  certain  times  ' 
or  places.    It  is  in  part  at  least  an  industiial  or  economic 
problem  : — 

(i)  The  records  of  trade  union  members  out  of 
employment,  obtained  and  published  monthly  by 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while 
they  afford  no  basis  for  estimating  the  total  extent 
of  involuntary  idleness  amongst  wage-aarners,  are 
conclusive  as  to  its  existence  and  as  to  its  industrial 
character. 

(ii)  The  records  of  applicants  for  assistance  first 
accumulated  in  considerable  numbers  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  1903--4,  and  later, 
in  the  administration  of  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund,  1904-5,  and  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905,  show  that  many  men  individually  certified  by 
their  employers  to  have  been  willing  and  competent 
workmen  in  the  near  past  were  unable  for  long 
periods  in  the  years  1C04-6  to  obtain  employment. 

5.  The  specific  industrial  mal-adjustments,  i.e.,  the 
industrial  causes  of  unemployment  evidenced  by  these 
records  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads : — 

(a)  The  normal  overstocking  of  every  trade  with 
labour  (Sees.  6-9). 

(b)  Permanent  changes  of  industrial  conditions 
(Sees.  10,  21). 

(c)  Fluctuations  of  industrial  activity  (Sees,  11- 
16). 

6.  Every  trade  tends  to  be  overstocked  with  labour  in  Nonnal 
proportion  as  the  demands  of  separate  employers  in  it  overstockino- 
for  labour  are  irregular,  and  in  so  far  as  machinery  for  of  every  trade 
focussing  these  demands  and  for  mobilising  the  supply  of  witli  labour, 
labour  is  absent  or  imperfect.    The  counterpart  to  this 
over-stocking  of  the  trade  is  the  partial  idleness  of  some  or 

nearly  all  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  trade — a  per- 
petual leakage  of  working  and  earning  power  between 
one  job  and  the  next.  In  certain  trades  (notably  those 
connected  with  building  and  transport  by  land  or  water), 
and  in  the  fringe  of  unskilled  or  low-skilled  labour  attached 
to  nearly  all  trades,  a  state  of  affairs  develops  which  is 
best  described  as  under-employment,  and  which  involves 
more  or  less  chi-onic  distress. 

7.  The  over-supply  of  labour  in  all  the  low-skilled  and  rermanent 
unskilled  occupations  is  notorious.    Even  in  the  skilled  over-supply 
occupations,   though  undoubtedly  local  or  temporary  even  in 
shortages  of  labour  are  experienced,  there  are  always  a  ''l^'Hed 
certain  number  of  men  unemployed.    There  is  a  minimum 

of  about  two,  below  which  the  "  unemployed  percentage  " 
of  trade  union  members  never  falls. 

8.  The  great  bulk  of  applicants  to  distress  committees  Character  of 
are  men  normally  in  or  on  the  verge  of  distress,  men  applicants  to 
earning  perhaps  fair  daUy  wages,  but  getting  on  an  average  distress 
only  two  or  three  days'  work  in  a  week  or  two  or  three  ^^ommittees. 
weeks  in  a  month.     These  men  cannot  be  described 

as  "  unemployable  "  (so  long  as  it  pays  a  business  firm  on 
occasion  to  employ  them)  nor  as  individually  superfluous 
(so  long  as  they  are  occasionally  called  on).  They  are 
part  of  industry,  not  outside  industry.  They  represent 
at  bottom  not  so  much  want  of  employment  as  a  \vTong 
distribution  of  employment,  a  spreading,  say,  of  3,000 
days'  work  in  a  week  over  1,000  men  at  three  days  each 
instead  of  over  500  men  at  six  days  each. 

9.  The  main  force  keeping  together  this  under-employed  IJianlffo'^' 
reserve  of  labour  is  the  casual  demand  of  a  multiplicity  of  i^^^jym. 
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Mr.  William  individual  employers.  Each  employer  has  his  own  group 
H.  Beveridge.  ot  hangers-on  at  his  gate,  instead  of  all  employers  sharing  a 

  common  reserve  drawn  from  one  centre.    Certain  specific 
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  accumulate  a  reserve  of  low  class  casuals  is  most  obvious, 

may,  however,  be  mentioned  : — 

Features  of  (a)  Employers  with  a  fluctuating  demand  for 

casual  labour  labour  do  not  as  a  rule  keep  a  regular  staff,  even  up 
system.  ^j^g  minimum  number  required  on  their  slackest 

day.  A  wharfinger  requiring  daily  from  100  to  200 
men  will  perhaps  have  only  fifty  regular  men,  and 
will  use  the  other  fifty  places  that  might  have  been 
permanent  in  order  to  keep  together  a  reserve  for 
emergencies.  Sometimes  this  takes  shape  in  a  very 
definite  plan  of  giving  out  work  in  rotation. 

(6)  Employers  sometimes  object  to  men  whom 
they  employ  habitually  (not  regularly)  working  for 
a  rival  employer,  even  on  off  days. 

(c)  The  whole  foreman  system — however  con- 
venient from  a  business  point  of  view —  undoubtedly 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  groups  of  men  waiting  about 
individual  foremen  and  thus,  as  a  whole,  increasing  the 
leakage  of  time  between  jobs,  and  the  total  volume 
of  labour  in  an  occupation.  The  system  increases 
enormously  the  uncertainty  of  employment.  Men 
in  the  building  trades,  and  even  under  local  authorities, 
may  be  thrown  out  after  years  of  fairly  constant 
work  by  the  death  or  removal  of  a  particular  foreman. 
The  system  undoubtedly  lends  itself  to  much  abuse 
of  patronage,  and  encourages  convivial  drinking  as  a 
means  of  "  keeping  in  "  with  foremen. 

{(1)  During  the  first  few  days  or  weeks  of  a  big 
building  job  men  coming  along  by  chance  are  taken 
on  and  "  weeded  out "  after  a  short  trial  has  shown 
them  to  be  inefficient.  They  are  then  free  to  repeat 
the  process  at  another  job.  The  social  effect  of  this  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  casual  relief  or  charity 
in  keeping  together  in  a  state  of  permanent  demorali- 
sation a  mass  of  low  class  casuals.  Incidentally 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  inevitable  effects 
upon  individual  industry  of  a  system  of  hourly  pay- 
ment combined  with  casual  employment.  The 
casual  hand  in  such  a  case  can  have  no  conceivable 
interest  except  that  of  lengthening  out  his  job,  since 
he  is  to  go  and  be  no  more  remembered  at  the  end  of 
it.  "  Ca'  canny "  becomes  a  common-sense  policy 
needing  no  trade  union  to  enforce  it.  The  more 
regular  men  will  work  better  because  they  have  more 
to  gain  or  lose  according  as  they  work  well  or  badly. 

10.  Permanent  changes  of  industrial  conditions  are 
of  several  types  : — 

(a)  The  decay  of  a  particular  industry,  e.g.,  sail- 
making,  and  now  of  many  industries  connected  with 
horses  (saddlery,  harness-making,  etc.). 

(b)  The  removal  of  an  industry  from  one  place 
to  another,  e.g.,  of  shipbuilding  from  London  to  the 
north. 


Permanent 
changes  of 
industrial 
conditions. 


(c)  Changes  of  method  or  organisation,  e.g.  the 
introduction  of  new  machines  (boot-making,  rope- 
spinning)  or  new  forms  of  laboxu?  (aerated  water). 
The  common  feature  in  all  types  is  that  for  the  individuals 
concerned  they  involve  a  permanent  displacement  from 
their  chosen  and  famihar  occupations,  and  the  necessity 
of  finding  their  way,  perhaps  at  an  advanced  unadaptable 
age,  into  new  occupations. 

11.  Fluctuations  of  industrial  activity   are    of  two  Fluctuations 
distinct   types,    seasonal   and   cyclical.    The    common  of  industry ; 
feature  of  both  types  is  that,  involving  temporary  con-  ^f™^"^^]^ 
tractions  in  the  demand  for  labour,  they  make  it  impossible  cyclical 
for  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  particular  month  or  year  depressions, 
to  obtain  employment,  though  they  had  no  difficulty 

in  doing  so  in  the  preceding  month  or  year  and  may  expect 
to  be  in  demand  aga'n  in  some  later  month  or  year.  The 
practical  difference  between  the  two  types  is  immense.  The 
short  period  (weeks  or  months)  and  regular  frequent  recur- 
rence of  seasonal  depression  makes  individual  provision 
against  it  comparatively  easy  and  natural.  The  fact  that 
the  slack  times  of  different  industries  do  not  coincide 
makes  it  possible  for  men  thrown  out  of  one  to  get  work 
in  another.  So  far  as  seasonal  fluctuation  cannot  be  met 
thus  by  the  use  of  subsidiary  trades  it  becomes  very 
largely  a  question  of  averaging  wages  over  good  and  bad 
times.  The  length  (years)  and  rare  recurrence  of  cyclical 
depression  at  intervals  of  anything  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  make  individual  provision  against  it  difficult  and 
beyond  common  foresight.  Cychcal  depression,  more- 
over, affects  all  industries  more  or  less  simultaneously. 

12.  Typical  seasonal  fluctuations  are  those  in  printing  Busy  seasons 
(November  and  March  busy,  August  to  September  and  certain 
January  slack) ;     building  (May  to  September  busy,  trades. 
January  to  February  slack) ;  leather  trades  (May  to  June 
and  October  busy,  December  to  January  and  September 
slack) ;     furnishing  (April  to  May  busy,  December  to 
February  slack) ;    London  riverside  labour  (November 
busy,  August  to  September  slack).    These  fluctuations 
are  in  some  cases  due  mainly  to  chmatic  conditions ;  in 
other  cases  to  social  arrangements ;    in  most  to  a  blend 
of  the  two  causes. 

13.  Cyclical   fluctuations   of   industrial   activity  are  Cyclical  fluc- 
reflected  in  nearly  every  branch  of  social  statistics :  tuations 
bank  rate,   foreign   trade,   unemplojnnent,   pauperism,  ^gggQj'g(j 
marriage  rate,  consumption  of  alcohol,  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies,  wages,  prices.     1862,  1868,  1879, 
1886,  1894,  1904-5  are  marked  out  by  the  agreement 
of  nearly  all  these  records  as  years  of  exceptional  depres- 
sion, affecting  some  trades  more  than  others,  but  nearly 
all  in  some  measure,  at  about  the  same  time. 

14.  The    "  general    unemployed    percentage  "  gives 
very  little  evidence  as  to  the  total  number  of  the  unem-  unemnlo" 
ployed.    Its  weakness  in  this  respect  is  illustrated  by  percentage." 
the  following  table  comparing  for  the  principal  industries 

the  depressions  of  1893  and  1904,  and  showing  how  im- 
possible it  is  from  the  general  percentage  alone  to  estimate 
their  relative  depths.  The  table  shows  also  the  wider 
incidence  of  the  depression  of  1904,  and  its  specially 
serious  character  for  districts  in  which,  as  in  London,  the 
building  and  furnishing  trades  are  strongly  represented. 


The  Unemployed  Percentage,  1893-1904. 
United  Kingdom. 


1893 

1904 

Census 
Group. 

Trade  Union 
Unemployed 
per  cent. 

Occupied 
Males  1891  in 
thousands. 

Unemployed 
in  thousands. 
* 

Trade  Union 
Unemployed 
per  cent. 

Occupied 
Males  1901  in 
thousands. 

Unemployed 
in  thousands. 
* 

X. 

Metals,  machines,  etc. 
(less  coachbuilders 
and  dealers). 

11-4 

995 

113-4 

8-4 

1,266 

106-3 

>'ii. 

Building  and  construc- 
tion, 

3-8 

953 

36-2 

7-6 

1,333 

101-3 

xiii. 

Wood  furniture,  etc., 
(plus  coachbuilders). 

4-3 

286 

12-3 

6-8 

364 

24-8 

xvii. 

Paper,  prints,  etc.,  (less 
paper  manufacture). 

4-1 

167 

6-8 

4-7 

197 

9-3 

Totals  - 

2,401 

168-7 

3,160 

241-7 

♦  The  figures  in  these  columns  are  got  by  assuming  the  trade  union  unemployed  percentage  in  each  group 
to  apply  to  all  the  occui)ie(l  males  in  that  group. 
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For  these  four  groups  of  trades,  covering  in  1893  75  per  cent., 
in  1904  66  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  included  in  the  union 
returns,  the  unemployed  percentage,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
actual  trade  union  returns,  is  8*4  in  1893 ;  7"6  in  1904, 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  census  figures  given  above,  is  7" 0  in 
1893;  7-6  in  1904.  The  "general  unemployed  per- 
centage "  is  7-5  in  1893 ;  6-5  in  1904. 

15.  The    "  general   unemployed   percentage "  may, 


however,  be  fairly  used  to  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  Mr.  William 
problem  in  relation  to  any  possible  measures  of  direct  H.  Beveridge. 

relief.    A  rise  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  general  unemployed   

percentage  means  6,000  more  unemployed  in  the  600,000  1^*07. 
trade  unionists  covered  by  the  returns,  so  that  this  rise 
continued  through  a  year  means  312,000  additional  man- 
weeks  of  unemploymont.    From  this  point  of  view  the 
recent  depression  of  trade  works  out  as  follows : — 


The  Eecent  Trade  Depression. 
Man-Weeks  of  Unemployment  represented  by  Unemployed  Percentage  on  basis  of  600,000  Trade  Unionists. 

(1  per  cent.  =  6,000  =  312,000  man-weeks  a  year. 


Year. 

Average 
Unemploy- 
ment Percent- 
age. 

Man-Weeks  of 
Unemployment. 

Above  10- 
year  Average 
(4-0). 

Man-Weeks  of 
Unemployment 
greater  than 
Average. 

Above  Best 
Years  (2-5). 

Man-Weeks  of 
Unemployment 
above  Best  Years. 

1902 

4-4 

1,372,800 

•4 

124,800 

1-9 

592,800 

1903 

5-1 

1,591,200 

1-1 

343,200 

2-6 

811,200 

1904 

6-5 

2,028,000 

2-5 

780,000 

4-0 

1,248,000 

1905 

5-4 

1,684,800 

1-4 

436,800 

2-9 

904,800 

1906 

4-1 

1,279,200 

•1 

31,200 

1-6 

499,200 

7,956,000 

1,716,000 

4,056,000 

If  attention  be  confined  to  the  three  years  1903-5  as 
the  time  of  most  definite  depression,  the  loss  in  man- 
weeks  of  employment  due  to  the  depression  is  1,560,000 
as  compared  with  the  average,  and  2,964,000  as  compared 
with  the  best  years,  roughly  1,500,000  to  3,000,000  re- 
spectively for  a  total  working  population  of  600,000, 
i.e.,  two  and  a  half  weeks  and  five  weeks  per  mai,  re- 
spectively, in  the  three  years.  If  this  proportion  be 
carried  out  over  the  six  census  trade  groups  of  m'ning 
(ix),  metals  (x),  building  (xii),  furnishing  (xiii),  printing 
and  paper  (xvii),  textiles  (xviii),  it  gives  for  an  estimated 
total  of  5,000,000*  males  occupied  in  the  trades  directly 
and  largely  represented  in  the  unemployed  percentage,  a 
loss,  in  three  years  of  trade  depression,  of  nearly  25,000,000 
man-weeks  of  employment  over  and  above  what  would 
have  been  the  normal  leakage  in  goad  times,  viz., 
20,000,000  man-weeks.  There  remain  outside  the 
following  groups :  transport,  agriculture,  precious  metals, 
brick,  glass,  etc.,  leather,  etc.,  dress,  food,  gas  and  water, 
and  general,  with  an  occupied  male  population  of  nearly 
7,000,000. 


16.  The  effect  of  trade  depression  in  London  alone  is 
illustrated  in  another  way  in  the  following  table,  which 
compares  for  the  principal  trade  unions  making  returns 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  six  months,  December,  1899, 
to  May,  1900  (winter  in  a  prosperous  time),  with  the  six 
months,  December,  1904,  to  May,  1905  (winter  in  a  time 
of  cyclical  depression).  Except  for  the  inclusion  of 
various  metal  trades  in  the  first  period,  the  occupations 
compared  are  substantially  the  same  in  both  tables.  Th3 
broad  result  of  the  comparison  is  that  in  the  first  period 
of  six  months  the  loss  of  employxuent  was  40,700  man- 
weeks  among  58,700  members  (just  over  two-thirds  of  a 
week  per  man) ;  in  the  second  period  of  six  months  the 
loss  was  76,300  man-weeks  among  47,400  members  (just 
imder  one  and  two-thirds  of  a  week  per  man).  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  six  months  December,  1905, 
to  May,  1906,  are  68,900  man-weeks  lost  among  46,700 
members  (one  and  a  half  weeks  per  man). 

*  The  number  in  1901  was  4,772,000. 


Effect  of 
trade  de- 
pression in 
Loudon  illus- 
trated by 
statistics  of 
trade 
unionists 
unsmployed. 


London  and  District. 
"rade  Unionists  Unemployed  in  certain  Industries. 
(From  the  Labour  Gazette.) 
I.   December,  1899— May,  1900. 


Indu&try. 

Membershij)  of 
Unions  reporting. 

Average  Unem- 
ployed Percentage. 

Average  number 

Unemployed 
through  Period. 

Man — Weeks  of 
Unemployment. 

Building      -      -      -      -  - 

12,700 

•8 

102 

2,652 

Metal,  engineering  and  ships 

22,000 

2-4 

528 

13,728 

Printing  and  bookbinding  - 

24,000 

3-9 

936 

24,336 

58,700 

2-7 

1,566 

40,716 
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II.    December,  1904— May,  1905. 
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Relation  of 
personal  de- 
fects to 
iiDemploy- 
meiit. 


Character  of 
1)iilk  of 
applicants  to 
distress 
committees. 

Persons  par- 
ticularly 
atFected  by 
under- 
employment. 
Sources  of 
supply  of 
casual  labour. 


Industrial 
training  of 
h(>i  s  and 
ffirls. 


Industry. 

Membership  of 
Unions  reporting. 

Average  Unem- 
ployed Percentage. 

Average  number 

TT                 1  1 

U  nempioyed 
through  Period. 

Man — Weeks  of 
Unemployment. 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

7,000 

9-3 

651 

16,926 

Plumbers     -       *       -       .  ' 

1,100 

13-4 

147 

3,822 

Engineering  -       -      -      -  - 

12,300 

4-4 

541 

14,066 

tShipbuilding-  - 

4,300 

9"8 

421 

10,946 

Printing       -      .      .      .  . 

19,000 

4-9 

931 

24,206 

Bookbinding  - 

3,700 

6-6 

244 

6,344 

47,400 

6-2 

2,935 

76,310 

17.  Defects  of  a  personal  character,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral,  are  at  the  present  time  not  so  much  a 
primary  cause  of  unemployment  as  (a)  factors  deter- 
mining upon  which  of  many  individuals  the  burden  of 
industrial  dislocations  shall  fall ;  (b)  themselves  the 
natural  product  of  conditions  of  employment  either 
actively  demoralising  or  giving  bad  tendencies  full  play. 
An  exception  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is  formed 
by  the  comparatively  small  class  of  the  utterly  "  unem- 
ployable "  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  living  a  vagrant 
life  in  casual  wards  and  shelters.  The  bulk  of  the  appli- 
cants to  distress  committees  are  removed  both  from 
this  extieme  and  from  that  of  the  first-rate  steady  work- 
man. They  are  in  various  ways  imtrained  or  inferior, 
not  impossible. 

18.  Under-employment  naturally  falls  upon  the  weaker 
members  of  each  trade  and  of  society  as  a  whole.  The 
casual  occupations  and  the  casual  fringe  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  occupations  are  recruited  from  : — 

(a)  Those  who  at  any  time  in  any  occupation  have 
been  in  urgent  temporary  difficulties. 

(b)  Those  who  have  failed  in  regular  life — whether 
through  their  misfortune  or  their  fault. 

(c)  Those  who  have  never  fairly  started  in  life — 
the  boys  who  on  leaving  school  take  to  some  "  blind- 
alley  "  occupation  which  throws  them  out  untaught, 
resourceless,  and  very  nearly  useless  four  or  five 
years  later. 

An  organised  effort  is  now  being  made  through  "  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Skilled  Employment  Agencies"  to  pro- 
mote the  entry  of  boys  and  girls  into  permanent  and 
skilled  rather  than  into  imeducative  temporary  occupa- 
tions. Such  efforts  have  great  value  for  the  individual 
and  as  the  assertion  of  a  principle  in  regard  to  boy  and  girl 
employment.  They  cannot  seriously  diminish  the  supply 
of  labourers  to  the  casual  occupations.  Casual  employ- 
ment makes  its  own  supply  of  labour  in  this  generation 
and  the  next.  On  the  one  liand  it  acts  as  a  trap  to  catch 
all  the  temporarily  distressed  and  turn  them  into  the 
chronically  distressed.  To  cut  off  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labourers  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  not  only  that 
every  one  learnt  some  trade,  but  that  every  trade  was 
uniformly  prosperous.  On  the  other  hand,  casual  em- 
ployment, by  maintaining  a  large  number  of  families  in 
chronic  poverty,  forces  their  elder  children  into  the  first 


and  best-paid  job  that  offers,  irrespective  of  the  future. 
The  casual  labourers  of  to-day  are  largely  the  children 
of  the  casual  labourers  of  yesterday. 

19.  If  the  casual  employment  of  adults  were  directly 
due  to  the  uneducative  "  blind-alley "  employment  of 
boys,  i.e.,  if  the  casual  occupations  were  predominantly 
recruited  direct  from  the  youths  who  had  been  taught 
nothing  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  then  the  age 
distribution  in  the  casual  occupations  would  correspond 
to  that  of  the  normal  self-contained  population.  There 
would  be  a  smaller  number  at  each  successive  year  of  age 
after  twenty  or  twenty-five,  because  those  at  each  year 
would  represent  the  survivors  of  those  who  a  year  before 
had  been  at  the  preceding  year  of  age.  In  England  and 
Wales  for  every  100  occupied  males  per  year  of  age  betwean 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  there  are  on  an  average  eighty-four 
at  eacih  year  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  ;  sixty-six 
at  each  year  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five ;  forty-seven 
at  each  year  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five,  and  twenty- 
eight  at  each  year  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five.  In 
London  the  corresponding  figures  are  substantially  the  same, 
though  showing  both  the  influence  of  the  rural  invasion 
in  the  group  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  and  the  lower 
expectation  of  life  in  the  later  groups.  The  age  distri- 
bution in  the  typical  casual  occupations  is  in  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  general  distribution  for  England 
and  Wales  and  for  London.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  them  at  the  later  ages  must 
have  come  from  other  occupations  and  can  be  in  no 
sense  the  survivors  of  those  already  in  the  occu- 
pation in  former  years.  For  every  100  dock  and  river- 
side labourers  per  year  of  age  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  there  are  not  84,  but  122  per  year  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five.  In  other  words,  there  are  at  the  later  ago 
nearly  half  as  many  dock  labourers  again  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  occupation  been  recruited  solely 
from  those  driven  to  enter  it  at  twenty.  The  period 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  witnesses  a  fresh  invasion.  There 
is  among  dock  labourers  at  those  ages  an  excess  of  33  per 
cent,  in  regard  to  those  at  ages  twenty-five  to  thirty-five, 
and  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  regard  to  those  at  ages 
twenty  to  twenty-five.  The  residuary  character  of  the 
occupation  could  not  be  more  clearly  shown.  The  age 
distribution  of  general  labourers  and  of  unemployed 
applicants  is  marked  by  substantially  the  same  pecu- 
liarities. 


How  far  boy 
labour  is 
cause  of 
casual 

employment : 
age-distri- 
bution in 
casual  trades 
and  inference 
to  be  drawn 
therefrom 


The  Residuary  Occupations. 
Age  Distribution  of  Labourers  and  Unemployed  in  London  1901  (per  year  of  age). 


Age. 

Occupied 
Male.s  (England 
and  Wales). 

Occupied 

Males 
(London). 

Riverside 
Labour. 

General 
Labour. 

Builders' 
Labourers. 

Stepney 
Unemployed, 
1905-6. 

15-20       -       .       -  . 

103 

90 

49 

77 

64 

22 

20-25       -       -       -  - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

25-35       -       .       -  . 

84 

87 

122 

94 

110 

158 

35-45  .... 

66 

66 

126 

83 

118 

152 

4.5-55  .... 

47 

45 

94 

59 

81 

113 

55-65  .... 

28 

25 

45 

31 

37 

51 
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Examination 
ji  individual 
records  of 
applicants  to 
Stepney 
Distress 
Committee, 
and  bearing 
thereof  on 
(|\iestioii  of 
industrial! 
training  of 
[boys. 


20.  The  evidence  of  the  census  statistics  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  records  of  individual  men.  Of  135  unemployed 
applicants  classed  by  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee  as 
mw  casuals,  fifty-seven  are  known  to  have  had  regular 
employment  of  some  sort,  in  nearly  all  cases  for  a  year 
at  least,  since  reacliing  manhood,  and  twenty-eight 
more  are  known  to  have  had  a  long  intermittent  con- 
nection with  one  firm.  The  fifty-seven  include  many  men 
of  long  unblemished  records  first  thrown  into  temporary 
difficulties  by  special  causes,  such  as  the  bankruptcy  of  their 
employers  or  by  slackness  of  trade,  and  a  smaller  number 
who  lost  regular  situations  through  grave  or  slight  faults 
after  years  of  satisfactory  service.  The  twenty-eight 
of  the  second  class  include  men  whose  work  from  being 
sufficient,  though  not  regular,  has  through  advancing  age 
or  slackness  or  some  special  cause  become  definitely  in- 
sufficient. Both  classes  show  casual  employment,  i  e., 
under-employment,  resulting  in  no  sense  from  uneducative 
occupation  in  youth,  but  from  industrial  conditions 
affecting  manhood.  Striking  individual  instances  are 
far  from  uncommon  of  men  brought  up  in  some  typically 
"  bad  "  boy's  occupation  (vanguard  or  printer's  labourer), 
driven  to  find  new  work  at  manhood,  finding  it  and  giving 
satisfaction  for  many  years  in  a  regular  position,  and  then 
at  last  falling  out  through  an  illness  or  a  bankruptcy  to 
become  casual  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  same  set 
of  casuals  reveals  several  cases  of  boys  originally  ap- 
prenticed to  trades  :  cigar-box  making,  brass  pohshing, 
cigar  making,  carpentering,  and  printing  (the  last-named 
being  clearly  a  bad  character).  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
thirty-two  of  the  135  there  is  evidence  that  they  had 
never  had  any  regular  civihan  employment  since  the  age 
of  twenty,  while  as  to  the  remaining  eighteen  there  is  no 
record  of  any  such  employment.  There  were  examined  in 
addition  the  cases  of  fifty-six  applicants  under  twenty-five 
at  a  loose  end.  Here  there  were  undoubtedly  a  good  many 
cases  of  youths  forced  out  of  their  boys'  employment  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen  "  to  better  themselves,"  and  there  are 
a  certain  number  showing  great  instability  of  character 
to  which  the  nature  of  their  boyo'  employment  may  have 
contributed.  The  main  conclusions  suggested  by  these 
cases  are  : — First,  that  if  the  general  problem,  not  the 
saving  of  an  individual  here  and  there,  be  considered, 
the  conditions  of  adult  employment  are  more  important 
than  those  of  boys'  employment.  The  defect  of  the 
unemployed  is  less  positive  acquired  wickedness  than 
life-long  pliability  for  good  as  for  evil.  Second,  that 
the  instability  of  industrial  conditions  now  renders  it 
less  important  to  give  individuals  speeiahsed  training 
than  to  give  them  adaptabihty  plus  the  machinery  (labour 
exchanges)  for  facihtating  transference  from  one  labour 
market  to  another. 


21.  Per.nanent  changes  of  industrial  conditions  are  in 
their  incidence  very  nearly  unaffected  by  questions  of 
personal  character.  Indeed,  the  more  continuously  a 
man  has  been  with  one  employer  or  in  one  trade  the  less 
able  is  he  to  find  other  openings  in  unfamiliar  fields. 
There  is  an  art  in  hving  casually. 

22.  Fluctuations  of  industrial  activity  are  in  their 
incidence  enormously  affected  by  considerations  of 
personal  character.  Industrial  forces  decide  that  at 
particular  seasons  or  in  particular  years  a  certain  number 
of  workpeople  shall  be  idle ;  personal  considerations 
decide  which  individuals  shall  be  thrown  out.  Every 
employer  shortening  lands  at  slack  seasons  retains  the 
better  workmen  and  dismisses  the  worst. 

23.  Personal  character,  therefore,  while  it  largely  de- 
cides the  fate  of  individuals,  is  only  a  secondary  factor 
in  the  problem  of  unemplo}mient.  Questions  of  character 
are  all  important  in  applying  remedies  to  the  individual 
case — work  or  relief  or  emigration  or  training.  To  deal 
with  the  unemployed  as  if  they  were  likely  on  the 
whole  to  attain  the  same  standard  of  ability  and 
industry  as  the  general  population  is  to  court  disaster. 
But  questions  of  character  have  hardly  any  bearing  upon 
the  other  class  of  remedies — those  which  are  matters  of 
organisation — and  no  reliance  upon  improvement  of  char- 
acter dispenses  with  the  need  for  such  remedies. 

Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

24.  The  first  part  of  the  following  statement  deals  with 
the  administration  of  special  relief  funds  and  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  in  London  from  November,  1903,  to 
the  present  time,  in  relation  to  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  time  (Sees.  25-50).  It  begins  with  a  table  showing 
the  course  of  the  recent  trade  depression  in  London.  The 
second  part  indicates  the  new  developments  which 
appeared  to  be  required,  as  the  result  of  the  experience 
recorded  in  the  first  part  (Sees.  51-76). 

(i)  London  Relief  Funds,  1903-7. 

25.  The  following  table  indicates  broadly  the  industrial 
position  which  authorities  dealing  with  the  unemployed 
in  London  have  had  to  face  during  the  past  few  years. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  : — 

(i)  The  steady  movement  of  increase  (1900  to 
1904)  and  decrease  (1905  to  present  time)  shown 
by  the  general  figures  for  the  whole  country. 

(ii)  The  broad  reflection  of  this  movement  in  Lon- 
don subject  to  a  very  considerable  delay  in  the  period 
of  recovery,  appearing  in  printing  and  shipbuilding 
(where  the  worst  time  falls  in  1905),  but  most  marked 
in  the  building  trades  (where  the  unemployed  per- 
centage stiU  remains  extremely  high  and  little  lower 
than  in  the  worst  times  of  all). 


31  r.  William 
H.  BeveriJ'je. 


14  Oct.  1907. 
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Industrial 
conditions  in 
London  from 
1900  to  1907. 


The  Eecent  Trade  Depression  in  London. 
(Compiled  from  Labour  Gazette.) 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
190711 


General 
Unemployed 
Percentage 

(United 
Kingdom). 


2-  9 

3-  8 

4-  4 

5-  1 

6-  5 
5-4 
41 


Unemployed  Percentages  in  London  and  District. 


Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 


Plumbers. 


2-0 


3-  2* 

4-  4 

5-  3 

7-  7 

8-  6 
8-3 


7-  3* 

8-  6 

9-  8 
10-7 
12-5 
12-9 


Engineering 
Trades. 


Ship- 
building. 


2-Ot 
2-9t 


4-3 

3-  9 

4-  6 
4-2 
31 


7-  8 

8-  0 

iro 

11-6 

9-  8 


Printing 
Trades. 


4-2: 
4-5: 
4-8 
4-7 

4-  8 

5-  4 
4-8 


Daily  numbers 
employed  in 
London  Dock 
and  Riverside 
Labour. 


15,530 
16,454 
14,716 
13,489 
12,988 
[12,078]§ 
[n,947]§ 


*  Eight  months,  May— December,  1901,  only. 

f  Includes,  besides  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  certain  metal  trades.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  whole 
group  in  1902  is  4-9  (lying  between  the  4-3  and  7"8  of  engineering  and  shipbuilding  respectively). 

X  Includes  bookbinding  as  well  as  printing.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  whole  group  in  1902  is  4 '9  (practically 
the  sanie  as  the  4'8  given  by  printing  alone). 

§  These  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  previous  years,  but  sufficiently  indicate  the  continued 
depression  in  riverside  labour. 

H  The  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  yeir  are  as  follows  : — General  Unemployed  percentage,  3-6  as 
against  4-0  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1906;  carpenters  and  joiners,  8'1  (as  against  8-6);  jjlunibers,  ITS  (as  against 
14-8);  engineering,  3-9  (as  against  2-9)  ;  shipbuilding,  9-8  (as  against  9-8)  ;  lu'inting,  3-4  (as  against  4-5).  As  will  be  seen 
in  all  cases,  except  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  wliere  trade  had  already  returned  to  fair  prosperity  there  is  a  distinct 
improvement  between  1906  and  1907, 
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MINUTES  01"  EVIDENCE  : 


U  Oct.  1907. 


Mansion 
House  Fund 
1903-4,  its 
origin,  opera 
ation  and 
intention. 


Princijiles 
applieii  in 
administra- 
tion of 
Mansion 
House  Fund, 
1903-4. 


Mr.  William  26.  The  Mansion  House  Fund,  1903-4,  was  started 
H.  Beveridge.  as  the  result  of  a  letter  appearing  in  the  London  papers 
on  November  25th,  1903,  and  signed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney  and  others.  By  means  of  this  fund — admin- 
istered by  a  voluntary  executive  committee  and  amount- 
ing to  about  £4,000 — relief  work  was  provided  at  Osea 
Island  and  at  Hadleigh  to  467  heads  of  families  (2,500 
persons),  resident  in  the  four  East  End  boroughs  of  Step- 
ney, Poplar,  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch.  The  men 
were  sent  down  to  the  work,  where  they  received  board, 
lodging  and  pocket  money,  returning  only  at  stated 
intervals  to  see  their  families  and  look  for  ordinary  em- 
ployment. Their  wives  received  in  London  allowances 
varying  with  the  number  of  dependent  children.  This 
separation  from  home  and  London  was  advocated  in  the 
letter  of  November  25th  as  "  a  real  test  of  need  and  of 
manful  purpose,"  making  relief  work  less  attractive  than 
ordinary  work,  without  making  it  either  dishonourable 
or  irregular.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  "  colony  "  system 
of  relief  works. 

27.  The  administration  of  the  fund  of  1903-4 
embodied  several  important  principles  disregarded 
in  most  previous  schemes  of  emergency  relief.  Work 
was  given,  not  money.  Regular  work,  continued  while 
the  fund  lasted,  to  each  individual  so  long  as  he  behaved 
well,  was  given  in  place  of  doles  of  irregular  work.  The 
necessity  of  making  relief  less  attractive  than  industry 
was  recognised.  After  the  first  few  weeks  the  cases  of 
all  applicants  for  assistance  were  investigated  as  fully  as 
possible  and  selection  was  made  of  those  who,  appearing 
to  have  had  regular  work  in  the  past,  would  be  most  likely 
to  recover  regular  work  when  trade  improved  in  the 
future.    The  scheme   of   1903-4  is   thus   noticeable : 

(i)  as  the  first  application  of  the   "  colony  "   system  ; 

(ii)  as  a  first  attempt  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  specific 
evil  of  cyclical  trade  fluctuation  and  to  make  temporary 
relief  work  a  means  of  permanent  help  by  tiding  men  over 
a  period  of  exceptional  depression. 

28.  At  the  end  of  July,  1904,  an  enquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  then  condition  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men 
assisted.  Seventy-two,  or  26  per  cent.,  were  returned  £s 
having  "  obtained  more  or  less  regular  employment 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation ; "  102,  or  36 
per  cent.,  as  having  obtained  casual  or  irregular  em- 
ployment (one  month  or  so  in  four  or  five) ;  107,  or  38  per 
cent.,  as  having  been  out  of  employment  ever  since  leaving 
the  relief  works  in  February  or  March,  or  having  had  a 
few  days'  or  weeks'  work,  and  as  still  out  of  employment. 
Seventy-five  had  removed  without  trace,  while  fifteen 
had  been  emigrated.  Of  the  men  assisted  in  one  of  the 
boroughs  (Stepney),  nearly  50  per  cent,  are  known  to  have 
applied  again  for  relief  work  in  the  winter  of  1904-5. 
Among  the  remainder,  some  had  died,  some  had  emi- 
grated, some  had  moved  to  other  districts  in  London. 
Hardly  one  case  of  permanent  recovery  of  work  during 
1904  is  known.  The  main  effect  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund,  1903-4,  was  to  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved. 

Loudon  29.  The  London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5,  had  its 

Uneinidoyed  origin  in  the  proposals  laid  before  a  conference  of  Metro- 
Fund,  1904-5.  politan  guardians  by  Mr.  Long,  then  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.    Its  machinery  and  working 
have  been  fully  described  in  an  official   report.  The 
main  facts  are  : — 

Total  number  of  applicants  to  twenty- 
eight  joint  committees  -       -       -  45,996 
Number  provided  with  work  by  the 
central  committee  (to  September 

30th,  1905)   3,496 

Total   expenditiu'e    (less   £5,594  dis- 
tributed in  grants  to  borough  coun- 
cils for  work  not  included  above)  -  £46,926 
Average  period  of  employment    -       -8  weeks. 
Roughly  speaking,  one-third  of  the  men  assisted  were 
employed  in  London  itself  ;    one-third  at  Long  Grove 
Asylum  (to  which  they  travelled  daily  by  special  train)  ; 
one-third  on  the  colony  system  at  Hadleigh,  Garden  City, 
and  the  farm  colony  at  Hollcsley  Bay,  leased  by  the 
committee  from  Mr.  Fcls,  and  now  purchased  by  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body.    In  adclition,  during  the 
winter  1904-5  up  to  March  31st,  over  £110,000  was 
spent  by  Metropolitan  borough   coimcils  in  providing 
relief  work  themselves. 


Results  and 
lesson  of 
Mansion 
House  Fund, 
1903-4. 


30.  Of  the  3,496  men,  selected  from  nearly  46,000 
applicants,  for  relief  under  a  scheme  intended  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  for  "  genuine  workmen  usually  in  regular 
work,"  55  per  cent,  were  returned  as  "  general  labourers," 
and  20  per  cent,  as  in  the  building  trade  (three-quarters 
of  these  being  either  painters  or  labourers).  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  labourers  attached 
to  other  trades,  or  were  ]ow  skilled  and  irregular  workmen 
connected  with  transport.  Certain  joint  committees, 
moreover,  even  while  recommending  men  were  quite 
unable  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  men  came,  within 
either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  scheme.  The  Finsbury 
committee,  which  helped  255  out  of  1,080  applicants  in- 
vestigated, states  that  only  sixty-six  out  of  the  255  could  bo 
fairly  described  as  "  genuine  workmen  usually  in  regular 
work."  The  remainder  were  "  decent  people  enough,  but 
seasonal  workers  intermittently  employed,  and  would  be  in 
a  similar  position  next  winter."  The  Stepney  committee 
was  able  to  give  work  to  190,  and  to  offer  it  to  fifty-six 
more,  selected  out  of  1,300  applicants,  with  a  searching 
preference  for  men  of  regular  or  skilled  occupations.  The 
committee  was  unable  to  find  for  the  purpose  more  than 
111,  who  had  either  been  skilled  workmen  or  in  regular 
jobs  within  the  past  five  years  and  had  lost  them  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  The  rest  of  the  246  included  100 
men  normally  in  casual  emplojrment,  and  twenty-seven 
men  who  had  lost  jobs  through  personal  faults,  slight  or 
serious.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  these  selected  applicants 
were  living  in  one  room,  and  43  per  cent,  in  two  rooms. 
Seventy  per  cent,  were  living  in  crowded  conditions 
(more  than  two  to  a  room).  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  selected  men,  and  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  the  men  of 
whom  the  question  was  asked,  were  members  of  trade 
unions  or  provident  societies. 

31.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  followed 
upon  Mr.  Long's  scheme.  The  main  facts  of  working 
given  in  round  numbers  because  the  figures  are  not 
throughout  strictly  comparable) : — 


Numbers, 
occupations 
and  character 
of  men 
relieved 
under  Lend  on 
Unemploj'ed 
Fund, 
1904-5. 


Unemployed 
Workmen 
Act,  1905. 


Winter  of 

Winter  of 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Total  applicants  registered 

40,000 

28,000 

by  29  distress  committees 

up  to  March  31st. 

20,000 

Applicants  investigated 

35,000 

Applicants   held  ineligible 

6,000 

or  unsuitable. 

Individual  men  given\ 

5,086 

3,560 

work. 

>> 

Number  of  these 

on  relief    work  (i.e. 

excluding  Hollesley 

4,430 

2,775 

Bay). 

: 

Average  period  of  em- 

a 
<a 

ployment  (in  weeks). 

o 
H 

1.  On   relief  work 

6-0 

7-8 

2.  At  Hollesley  Bay/ 

8-8 

10-3 

Maximum  number  employed 

3,471 

1,600 

at  any  one  time. 

32.  Comment  upon  the  administration  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  in  London  falls  naturally  into  the 
following  divisions: — 

(i)  The  provision  of  temporary  relief  work : 
(a)  in  or  near  London ;  (b)  at  colonies  other  than 
Hollesley  Bay  (Sees.  33-39). 

(ii)  The  other  branches  of  the  Act :  emigration 
(Sec.  47)  ;  employment  exchanges  (Sec.  41) ;  training 
colony  at  Hollesley  Bay  (Sec.  49). 

(iii)  The  machinery  of  the  Act  (Sees.  42-45). 

(iv)  General  conclusions  (Sees.  46-50). 

33.  The  provision  of  temporary  relief  work  under  the  Temporary 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure  relief  under 
in  so  far  as  the  work  in  question  has  been  provided  neither  U"" 

to  tho  persons  contemplated  by   the  Act  (workmen 
exceptionally  distressed),  nor  so  as  to  achieve  the  purpose  j^^^  ''"ea 
contemplated  by  the  Act  (restoration  to  regular  employ- 
ment), nor  in  substantial  accordance  ^ith  the  principles 
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Industrial 
?  character  of 
applicants 
aTi'l  of  those 
relieved 
under  the 
Act. 


Evidence  in 
[regard  to 
industrial 
■character  of 
applicants 
from  Stepney- 
Distress 
.Committee— 


{From  Central 
iUnemployed 
jBody. 


From  speaial 
enquiry  in 
June,  1906. 


Failure  of 
Unemployed 
Workmen 
Act  to  put 
applicants  in 
a  position 
to  obtain 
re 'ular  work. 


Special 
mquiry  by 
Stepuey 
Distress 
Committee 
into  this 
matter. 


Remunera- 
tion of  men 
assiste  1 
under  the 
Unemployed 
Workmen 
Act  in 
Loadoa. 


of  the  Act  as  interpreted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  (that  relief  work  shoidd  be,  for  those  taking  it, 
less  eligible  than  independence). 

34.  The  only  persons  who  may  be  directly  assisted 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  are  those  falling 
within  the  description  in  Sec.  1,  Sub-sec.  3  of  an  "  appli- 
cant honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  temporarily 
unable  to  do  so  from  exceptional  causes  over  which  he 
has  no  control."  The  great  bulk  alike  of  those  who  have 
applied  for  assistance  and  of  those  who  have  received 
assistance  under  the  Act  in  London  have  not  really  fallen 
within  this  description.  They  have  been  labourers  or 
low-skilled  workmen  with  whom  distress  was  neither 
exceptional  nor  temporary.  The  Stepney  Distress  Com- 
mittee, who  took  special  care  both  in  regard  to  investiga- 
tion and  classification,  foimd  among  their  1,710  applicants 
only  ninety-seven  with  a  recent  re  3ord  of  regular  employ- 
ment, and  155  with  a  recent  record  of  fairly  regular  em- 
ployment. The  committee,  after  offering  work  to  every 
one  of  these,  and  to  forty-eight  "  special  cases  of  various 
sorts,"  had  thereafter  to  fill  a  good  many  vacancies  from 
among  casual  workmen  or  from  men  who  had  lost  employ- 
ment, through  slight  personal  fault.  In  1906-7  the 
same  committee,  after  exhausting  aU  its  preference  cases 
(179),  had  to  offer  work  to  seventy-four  men  classed  either 
as  "  casual,  with  some  record  of  employment,"  or  as 
"  having  lost  their  jobs  through  some  slight  fault."  The 
preliminary  report  of  the  Central  Body  to  May  12th, 
1906,  caUs  special  attention  to  "  the  great  majority  of 
the  applicants  for  work  who  have  belonged  to  the  un- 
skilled labouring  class  and  the  large  number  out  of  these 
who  have  been  casual  workers."  In  regard  to  the  works 
other  than  on  the  colony  system,  it  is  estimated  "  as  the 
result  of  constant  observation,  that  perhaps  about  20 
per  cent,  may  at  one  time  have  been  efficient  workmen." 
A  special  enquiry  in  June,  1906,  showed  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  applicants  registered  in  the  preceding 
winter  were  stUl  unemployed.  Over  80  per  cent,  alike 
of  those  who  applied  for,  and  those  who  received,  assist- 
ance were  engaged  in  general  labouring,  in  transport  or 
in  the  building  trade. 

35.  The  purpose  of  the  assistance  to  be  given  (other- 
wise than  by  way  of  emigration)  is  laid  down  in  Sec.  1, 
Sub-sec.  5.  The  assistance  is  to  be  "  temporary 
work,"  so  conducted  as  to  put  the  applicant  "  in  a  position 
to  obtain  regular  work  or  other  means  of  supporting 
himself."  This  purpose  has  not,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
relief  works  are  concerned,  been  carried  out,  because 
the  unemployed  applicants,  being  for  the  most  part 
irregular  workmen  before  applying,  simply  returned 
to  the  same  state  after  being  assisted.  There  was  no 
further  shore  of  good  employment  to  which  they  could 
be  tided  over.  A  special  enquiry  by  the  Stepney  Distress 
Committee  in  regard  to  those  who  had  been  given  work 
in  1905-6,  showed  that  out  of  tho?e  who  could  be  traced, 
46  per  cent,  were  in  July,  1906,  still  out  of  work,  with,  in 
most  cases,  no  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  23  per  cent,  were 
in  casual  work,  31  per  cent,  were  in  "  fairly  permanent 
work  "  (a  description  including  jobs  of  a  few  weeks  or 
for  the  summer  only).  Comparing  their  position  with 
that  in  former  years,  13  per  cent,  reported  themselves  as 
better  off,  35  per  cent,  as  neither  better  nor  worse  off, 
52  per  cent,  as  worse  off  than  before.  Of  the  1,412  appli- 
cants to  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee  in  1905-6,  who 
were  not  assisted  either  by  work  or  by  emigration,  292 
or  just  over  20  per  cent,  applied  again  in  1906-7.  Of 
the  278  applicants  who  were  given  work  by  the  same 
committee  in  1905-6  (excluding  men  subsequently 
emigrated  or  retained  indefinitely  at  Hollesley  Bay), 
124  or  45*3  per  cent,  applied  again  to  the  same 
Committee  in  1906-7.  In  other  words,  the  proportion 
of  re-applications  is  more  than  twice  as  great  amongst 
those  assisted  by  the  Central  Body  ("  in  such  manner 
as  they  think  best  calculated  to  put  him  (the  applicant) 
in  a  position  to  obtain  regular  work  or  other  means  of 
supporting  himself "),  as  it  is  amongst  those  not  so 
assisted. 

36.  By  Art.  V.  (1)  (/)  and  (g)  the  "  total  remuneration  " 
of  any  person  assisted  "  for  any  given  period  of  con- 
tinuous work  shall  be  less  than  that  which  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  earned  by  any  unskilled  labourer 
for  continuous  work."  This  regulation  has  been  formally 
adhered  to,  in  regard  to  the  men  employed  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  by  paying  them  the  full  hourly  rate 
of  wages  for  competent  labour  (6d.  or  7d.),  but  letting 
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them  work  for  something  short  of  the  full  number  of  hour.;  Mr.  William 
each  week.    The  principle  which  the  regulation  appears  //.  Beveridge. 

to  embody — that  assistance  should  be  less  attractive   

than  independence — has  not  received  and  could  not      Oct.  1907. 
receive  effect,  because  the  persons  assisted  have  seldom 
been  persons  used  to  regular  work  or  earnings. 

37.  On  the  "  colonies  "  at  Garden  City,  Fambridge,  q^^^^.^^ 
and  Osea  Island,  to  which  the  regulation  also  formally  (,f,jjjj,jons  of 
applies,  the  object  of  the  regulation  was  thought  to  be  life  at  the 
secured  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  the  removal  from  London  "  colonies." 
to  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  the  deprivation  of  money 

wages.  Work  on  this  system  is  undoubtedly  unattractive 
at  first  sight,  i.e.,  it  is  refused  without  trial  by  men  who 
would  go  readily  to  relief  work  in  the  London  parks. 
Upon  those  who  do  try  it,  the  effect  rapidly  wears  off  and 
substantially  disappears.  The  surroundings  become 
familiar  instead  of  unfamiliar.  The  food  and  accom- 
modation are  necessarily  on  a  high  scale  :  a  public  body 
which  pays  in  kind  cannot  afford  to  ris'c  grumbling  and 
is  really  bound  to  give  the  men  better  than  what  they 
would  provide  for  themselves.  The  men  are  not  in 
practice  deprived  of  the  use  of  money,  and,  through  it, 
of  alcohol.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  allowances  to 
the  families  constantly  finds  its  way  to  the  husband  at 
the  colony.  Further,  the  colonies  do  not  escape,  and 
probably  cannot  escape,  the  grave  dangers  of  all  institu- 
tional treatment.  Life  there  becomes  gradually  a  life 
absolutely  without  responsibility  or  thought.  The  man 
does  such  day's  work  as  the  Central  Body  can  exact. 
The  Central  Body  takes  his  family  off  his  hands,  and 
provides  him  with  board,  furnished  lodging,  boots, 
railway  tickets,  clothes,  notepaper,  legal  advice,  medical 
advice,  games,  papers,  and  pocket-money.  Where 
the  element  of  training  is  strong — as  at  Hollesley 
Bay — this  evil  of  making  men  children  again  may  be 
counteracted.  At  the  ordinary  relief  colony  as  now 
administered,  it  probably  outweighs  the  advantage  of 
the  "test." 

38.  The  failure  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  on  Qause  of 

its  relief  side  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  failure  of  the 
is  not  due  to  defects  of  mechanism  (though  there  are  Act  on  its 
obvious  defects)  nor  to  inefficient  administration.    The  relief  side 
Act  on  this  side  has  failed,  and  was  foredoomed  to  fail,  to  accomplish 
simply  because  it  was  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  objects 
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problem.  The  class  of  men  contemplated  by  the  Act,  pitted 
men  temporarily  unable  to  obtain  employment  through 
exceptional  causes  beyond  their  control,  has  not  been  forth- 
coming in  numbers  sufficient  to  fill  even  the  3,000  to  4,000 
vacancies  provided.  An  altogether  different  class  of  men, 
the  normally  under -employed,  has  flooded  the  registers 
ten  times  over. 

39.  Moreover,  the  Act,  as  a  measure  against  exceptional 
depression  of  trade,  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  uncalled 
for.  The  trade  fluctuation  shown  by  the  Labour  Gazette 
returns  is  a  reality.  (Sec.  25).  The  experience  of  distress 
committees  has  proved  simply  : — 

(1)  That  the  effects  of  trade  fluctuation  are  at 
present  hopelessly  complicated  by  those  of  normal 
under-employment.  The  "  general  labourer  "  may 
be  a  little  worse  off  in  a  bad  year  than  in  a  good  year, 
but  he  is  always  so  insufficiently  employed  that 
classification  breaks  down  and  "  tiding  over  "  becomes 
a  mockery. 

(2)  That  the  depression  due  to  cyclical  fluctua- 
tion, being  a  matter  of  years,  not  months,  outlasts 
any  temporary  relief  works. 

The  alternative  to  the  Act,  even  on  its  relief  side,  is  not 
to  do  nothing,  but  to  discover  the  right  line  of  attack 
upon  the  very  real  problem  of  cyclical  fluctuation  of 
industrial  activity. 

40.  Apart  from  the  provision  of  temporary  relief  work, 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  as  administered  in 
London,  includes  as  secondary  objects,  emigration,  the 
training  colony  at  Hollesley  Bay,  and  employment 
exchanges.  Only  the  third  of  these  is  described  at  any 
length  here.  The  following  memorandum,  dated  June, 
1907,  gives  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  Metropolitan 
employment  exchanges  established  by  the  Central 
Body. 

41.  There  are  at  the  present  time  maintained  by  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  under  power 
given  by  Sec.  1,  Sub-sec.  4,  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  twenty-five  local  employment  exchanges,  together 
with  a  central  employment  exchange.    Nine  of  these 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William  local  exchanges  have  succeeded  to  labour  bureaux 
H.  Beveridge.  formerly  maintained  by  borough  councils.    Sixteen  are 

  in  districts  hitherto  without  any  bureau  or  exchange. 

Oct.  1907.  The  system  covers  the  whole  of  the  county  of  London 

  (with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  which 

Metropolitan  there  is  a  labour  bureau  maintained  by  the  city  council), 
employment  ^^^^j         necessarily  established  very  giadually.    It  was 
exchanges.     ^^^^  ^yj  January  of  the  present  year  that  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-five  local  exchanges  were  open  and  at  work. 

Local  Exchanges. — The  object  of  these  exchanges  is 
to  put  into  immediate  communication  employers  seeking 
workpeople,  and  workpeople  seeking  employment.  Any 
person  resident  in  the  district  covered  by  an  exchange — 
generally  identical  with  one  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs 
— may  register  there  in  person,  recording  his  name,  age, 
and  address,  the  character  of  work  which  he  requires, 
and  his  qualifications  for  such  work.  Registration  holds 
good  for  one  week.  Unless  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
registration  is  renewed  it  is  regarded  as  withdrawn,  and 
the  record  card  is  removed  from  the  "  live  "  to  the  "  dead  " 
register.  It  is,  of  course,  open  at  any  time  afterwards 
to  a  previous  applicant  to  register  again.  The  statistics 
published  include  such'  fresh  registrations,  but  do  not 
include  renewals.  The  "  live  "  register  of  the  exchange 
from  which  vacancies  are  in  the  first  instance  filled, 
consists  therefore  always  of  the  record  cards  of  those  who 
have  registered  or  renewed  registration  within  the  past 
six  working  days.  Employers  requiring  workpeople  may 
notify  their  requirements  by  personal  call,  post,  or  tele- 
phone. All  classes  of  workpeople  are  dealt  with,  except 
indoor  domestic  servants,  women  being  registered  at 
different  hours  from  men.  The  staff  at  each  local  ex- 
change consists  of  a  superintendent  and  a  junior,  and  the 
duties  of  the  former  specifically  include  the  approaching 
of  employers  by  letter  and  personal  call  to  make  known 
the  facilities  offered 

Central  Exchange. — Each  exchange  makes  up  and  sends 
to  the  central  exchange  every  evening  a  form  showing  the 
occupations  of  all  persons  registered  that  day,  and  notifies 
also  any  vacancies  for  employment  for  which  no  suitable 
applicant  is  to  be  found  on  its  local  register.  The  central 
exchange,  having  all  the  returns  before  it,  acts  as  a  clearing 
house,  arranging  for  men  to  be  sent  to  such  situations 
from  any  other  district  in  which  they  are  registered.  The 
central  exchange,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  act  in  the  future, 
as  the  means  of  communication  with  the  country  outside 
London.  All  the  exchanges  are  in  telephonic  communica- 
tion. Any  man  registering  at  one  exchange  gets  the 
chance  of  hearing  of  a  job  to  suit  him  wherever  it  may 
•  be  notified  in  London,  and  cannot  be  filled  locally.  Any 

employer  notifying  a  vacancy  gets  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a  Suitable  workman  from  another  district  if  none  is  avail- 
able in  his  own.  No  fees  are  charged  to  men  unemployed 
or  under  notice  of  dismissal. 

Separation  from  Relief  Work. — The  system  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Central  Body,  as  a  branch  of  its 
work,  in  offices,  staff,  and  management  altogether  distinct 
from  and  additional  to  the  organisation  of  Metropolitan 
distress  committees  for  the  selection  of  unemployed 
applicants  for  relief  work.  The  principle  of  this  separation 
was  laid  down  in  the  report  upon  which  the  Central 
Body  first  decided  to  exercise  its  powers  for  the  establish- 
ment of  employment  exchanges  (March,  1905),  and  has 
been  often  repeated  by  the  Central  Body  since  that  time. 
It  was  felt  that  the  exchanges  would  never  attract  either 
employers  or  capable  workmen  so  long  as  they  were 
closely  identified  with  any  avenue  to  relief  work.  It  is 
part  of  this  distinction  that  applicants  at  the  exchanges 
are  required  to  give  details  only  as  to  their  industrial 
capacity,  and  not  also  as  to  the  size  of  their  families, 
distress  or  thrift. 

Local  Advisory  Committees. — With  a  view  to  securing  the 
requisite  local  knowledge  and  local  interest  in  fitting  each 
exchange  to  the  needs  of  its  district,  it  is  proposed  to  form 
for  each  exchange,  under  a  scheme  passed  by  the  Central 
Body  on  December  7th,  1906,  a  local  advisory  committee, 
appointed  partly  by  the  borough  council,  partly  by  the 
Central  Body,  and  including  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed.  Tlie  number  of  such  committees  already 
formed  is  seventeen. 

Summary  Statistics. — The  number  of  registrations  (apart 
from  renewals)  between  August  20th,  1906,  and  May  31st, 
1907  (nine  and  a  half  months),  has  been  74,389.  The 
number  of  situations  filled  during  the  same  period  has 
been  11,134  (8,714  males,  2,418  females) 


The  number  of  registrations  (apart  from  renewals) 
dm-ing  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year — during 
which  alone  the  whole  twenty-five  local  exchanges  hav3 
been  open — has  been  40,318.  The  number  of  situations 
filled  during  the  same  time  has  been  7,506  (5,775  males, 
1,731  females),  giving  an  average  of  1,500  a  montL 

As  already  indicated,  the  number  of  registrations 
(even  apart  from  renewals)  does  not  correspond  to  the 
number  of  separate  individuals,  since  a  man  re-appearlng 
at  an  interval  of  a  month  has  to  register  afresh,  and  counts 
again. 

42.  The  machinery  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  Bad  machin- 
(in  London)  is  cumbersome,  costly,  in  part  unnecessary,  ery  of 

and  in  part  an  absolute  barrier  to  efficient  working.  Unemployed 

43.  The  existence  of  the  MetropoUtan  distress  com-  Workmen 
mittees  as  public  authorities  prior  to  and  independent  jgaards 
of  the  Central  Body  which  they  constitute  by  delegation,  London, 
weakens  the  latter,  causes  much  unnecessary  expense  results 
and   makes    uniformity   of   registration,   investigation  following 
and  selection  of  applicants  for  assistance  impossible,  upon  peculiar 
Three  indications  of  this  will  be  sufficient : —  relation  of 

(a)  The  proportion  of  registered  cases  adjudged  Metropolitan 
after  inquiry  to  be  inehgible  or  unsuitable  for  treat-  distress  com- 
ment under  the  Act   during  the  winter  1905-6,  ^^^*^®^jYo°^ 
varied  from  1  per  cent,  in  Battersea,  and  5  per  cent, 
in  Hackney,  to  33  per  cent,  in  Poplar,  and  75  per 
cent,  in  Stepney. 

(6)  The  responsible  emigration  societies  co- 
operating with  the  Central  Body  re-investigate  all 
the  cases  submitted  by  distress  committees  before 
accepting  them. 

(c)  The  Central  Body,  in  apportioning  the  benefits 
of  its  funds,  has  neither  in  1905-6  nor  in  1906-7 
felt  able  to  base  its  decision  on  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  appUcants  registered  by  distress  com- 
mittees, but  has  gone  upon  an  abstract  principle 
based  upon  census  figures  and  other  general  indica- 
tions of  poverty. 

The  MetropoUtan  distress  committees,  having  now  no  Practical 
duties  or  powers  beyond  those  of  registering  eight  times,  uselessness  of 
and  recommending  for  assistance  five  or  six  times  as  many  Metropolitan 
applicants  as  have  the  least  chance  of  being  assisted,  "^^^^^^^ggg 
serve  no  purpose  that  would  not  be  better  served  by  ™ 
officials  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Body, 
advised,  if  need  be,  by  local  consultative  committees. 

44.  The  members  of  the  Distress  Committees  and  of  Qualification 
the  Central  Body  are  chosen  either  expressly  or  actually  of  members 
on  the  ground  of  their  knowledge  of  poverty.    This  is  °o^^^\ttees 
no  quahfication  for  the  work  they  are  actually  required 

to   do— in   managing   large   contracts   for  excavation,  central 
road-making,  or  sea-walhng.    Left  without  advice  or  body  for 
assistance  by  Government  departments  which  could  assist,  the  work 
they  naturally  buy  their  experience  dear.    Nor  is  know-  which  they 
ledge  or  interest  in  poverty  any  qualification  for  the  ha^^e  to  do. 
control  of  labour  exchanges — which  can  only  succeed  if 
as  industrial  machinery    they  are  managed  after  the 
German  model  by,  or  with  the  help  of,  representative 
employers  and  employees. 

45.  Up  to  May  25th,  1906,  there  were  assisted  by  the  Number  of 
Central  Body,  otherwise  than  by  emigration,  at  HoUesley  relieved 
Bay  or  by  employment  exchanges,  about  4,400  men  ^q^*'®  g^g^ 
for  an  average  of  six  weeks  each,  at  a  cost  of  over  £40,000.  ^^ereof  °^ 

There  took  part  in  this  work  of  assistance  the  fo  1- and  numbers 
lowing  : —  of  persons  en- 

Unpaid :  gaged  in  the 

Members  of  twenty-nine    distress    com-  work  of 

mittees   645  assistance. 

Members  of  Central  Unemployed  Body,  not 
on  distress    committees  (out   of  a 
total  membership  of  eighty-four)       -  16 
Volunteers  under   distress  committees 

(say)   250* 

Paid  f 

Staff  of  distress  committees  (about)       >•  130 

(This  is  for  February  11th.  So  late  as 
March  31st  the  number  weis  eighty- 
six) 

Staff  of  Central  Body  (omitting  foiir  on 
account  of  emigration  and  Hollesley 
Bay)   ■  1^ 

Superintendents  and  staff  of  colonies 
other  than  Hollesley  Bay  and  fore- 
man at  works  (say)    -  100* 


Total 


-  1,157 


•  These  figures  are  only  estimates  and  the  first  especially  may  be  excessive. 
Committee  employed  70  volunteer  workers. 


In  Stepney  alone,  however,  the  Distress 
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46.  For  the  purpose  of  a  general  conclusion  as  to  its 
value,  the  Unomployed  Workmen  Act  is  best  considered 
as  a  final  effort  to  meet  by  the  provision  of  temporary 
relief  work,  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  exceptional 
trade  depression.  During  recent  years  the  fact  of  cyclcial 
fluctuation  of  commerce  and  industry  has  come  to  be 
more  widely  recognised.  It  has  been  felt  that  during 
a  passing  depression  of  trade,  men  hitherto  industrious 
and  competent,  finding  it  hnpossible  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, may  so  deteriorate  through  idleness  and  privation, 
as  to  become  unfit  for  employment  by  the  time  that 
I  oturning  prosperity  brings  them  once  more  into  demand  ; 
that  temporary  distress  may  thus  lead  naturally  to  per- 
manent distress.  It  has  been  argued,  therefore,  that  to 
provide  temporary  work  in  such  cases  may  do  permanent 
good  by  preventing  deterioration  or  loss  of  self-respect 
and  social  value  by  resort  to  the  Poor  Law.  A  bridge  of 
relief  work  might  be  constructed  to  carry  men  over  the 
depression.    It  appears  only  necessary  to  take  care  : — 

(a)  That  the  bridge  is  used  only  by  those  whose 
past  records  show  them  to  have  been  competent 
and  industrious  (investigate,  classify,  select). 

(6)  That  the  bridge,  being  costly,  is  not  used 
unnecessarily  or  too  long  (relief  work  to  be  less 
"  eligible  "  than  ordinary  work). 

(c)  That  the  bridge  is  long  enough  (continuous 
relief  work,  not  doles). 
The  conclusive  effect  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  and  of  the  preceding  funds  has  been  to  break  down 
this  theory  as  a  justification  of  relief  works.  The  bridge 
caimot  be  confined  to  men  previously  in  regular  work, 
cannot  be  made  less  "  eligible  "  than  casual  employment, 
cannot  be  made  long  enough.  Their  failure  to  deal  with 
exceptional  depression  due  to  fluctuations  of  industrial 
activity  (Sees.  11-16),  leaves  temporary  relief  works 
without  any  justification  at  aU.  In  regard  to  normal 
under-employment  (Sees.  6-9,  61),  and  to  men  permanently 
displaced  by  industrial  changes  (Sec.  10),  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  because  they  immobilise  instead  of  mobilising 
labour. 

47.  Among  the  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  other  than  the  provision  of  temporary 
relief  work  for  men  or  women,  emigration  has  had  at  present 
the  most  positive  results  and  is  to  be  reckoned  an  in- 
dispensable safety  valve.  It  is  at  present  the  cheapest 
and  most  certain  way  of  giving  real  assistance  to  the 
individuals  qualified  for  it.  Where  a  particular  industrial 
catastrophe  has  created  a  large  local  surplus  of  labour, 
emigration  is  now  the  simplest  way  of  removing  the 
surplus.  Except  to  this  extent  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  a  remedy  for  unemplojonent.  Neither  the 
emplojmaent  exchanges  nor  the  farm  colony  at  HoUesley 
Bay  can  yet  claim  results  commensurate  with  their  cost. 
Neither  can  be  dispensed  with. 

48.  The  future  of  emplo3mient  exchanges  depends 
upon  their  complete  dissociation  from  the  direct  relief  of 
distress,  and  from  any  authority  mainly  concerned  or 
identified  by  public  opinion  with  such  relief.  They  should 
become  a  piece  of  permanent  industrial  organisation 
under  an  authority  of  national  scope  (the  Board  of  Trade) 
with  so  far  as  possible,  expert  management  by  represen- 
tative employers  and  employed. 

49.  The  farm  colony  has  two  possible  futures.  Either, 
it  may  become  more  definitely  a  technical  school — a  place 
of  training  to  meet  some  specific  well-assured  demand, 
e.g.,  for  farm  labourers  in  Canada,  or  for  foresters  in  this 
country.  In  that  case  the  control  of  the  school  would  pass 
naturally  from  a  distress  authority  (interested  mainly 
in  men)  to  the  authority  dealing  with  the  objects  of  the 
training  given,  e.g.,  to  an  Emigration  Department  or  a 
Woods  and  Forests  Department.  Or,  the  colony  may 
become  more  definitely  a  hospital  for  the  physical  and 
moral  recuperation,  in  healthy  surroundings  and  under 
strict  as  well  as  stimulating  discipline,  of  men  broken  down 
through  privation  or  vice.  Such  an  institution,  remaining 
under  a  distress  authority  (Poor  Law  or  other),  will  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  any  scheme  of  "  de-casualisation," 
since  this  would  in  the  first  instance  involve  throwing  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  least  efficient  or  least  reliable 
casual  hands  out  of  employment  altogether  (Sees.  68,  60).* 

50.  Some  elements  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
may  thxis  be  continued  or  replaced  on  purely  industrial 
lines  (labour  exchanges,  schools  of  forestry,  imemployed 
insurance) ;  others,  admittedly  as  relief  for  distress  (hos- 
pital colony,  modified  workhouse  test).    The  main  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  Act,  which  is  to  blur  the  line  between  independ- 
ence and  assistance,  and  to  create  hybrid  authorities 
half-way  between  relief  and  industry,  must  be  abandoned. 

(ii)  Peoposals  fob  the  Futxtke. 

51.  Consideration  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  un- 
employed problem  in  the  future  involves  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  measures  of  organisation  and  measures 
of  individual  assistance  ;  between  those  whose  object 
is  to  eliminate  or  to  counteract  causes  of  industrial 
dislocation,  and  those  which  prescribe  a  course  of  dealing 
with  any  and  every  able-bodied  person  in  distress. 
Measures  of  the  first  class  have  to  be  based  on  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  unemployment.  Measures  of  the  second 
class  should  be  based  less  upon  a  study  of  the  causes  of 
distress  in  the  individual  than  upon  certain  working 
assumptions  as  to  his  needs.  Any  one  individual 
commonly  represents  the  concurrence  of  many  causes 
of  unemployment — industrial  or  personal.  A  riverside 
labourer  in  Wapping  in  February,  1905,  would  be  suffering 
from  chronic  under-employment,  seasonal  depression, 
cyclical  depression,  a  permanent  change  of  industrial 
conditions  (the  removal  of  shipping  to  the  lower  docks), 
and  probably  also  from  physical  or  moral  inferiority. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  and  every  individual  falls  into 
one,  and  only  one,  of  the  following  classes  of  needs  : — 

(i)  He  needs  merely  to  be  tided  over  a  temporary 
depression  or  misfortune  in  order  to  recover  work 
at  his  present  occupation.  This  whole  process  of 
tiding  over  must  become  more  and  more  indus- 
trialised— in  the  way  of  insurance — and  less  and  less 
a  matter  of  relief. 

(ii)  He  needs  to  be  changed  by  discipline  and 
training  for  a  new  Ufe,  either  :  (a)  because  he  has 
become  unfit  (illness,  privation,  idleness,  bad  habits)  ; 
or  [h]  because  that  for  which  he  is  fit  is  no  longer 
required  (change  of  industrial  methods). 

(iii)  He  needs  to  be  changed,  but  probably  cannot 
be  changed  (incurably  defective  or  idle),  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  from  doing  harm,  in  hospitals, 
asylums,  penal  colonies,  and  the  like. 

This  being  the  basis  of  discrimination,  the  process  of 
discrimination  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  by  actual 
trial.  An  indefinite  stay  in  (i)  must  be  made  impossible  ; 
if  the  applicant  does  not  recover  employment  it  is  clearly 
because  he  is  either  in  (ii)  (a)  or  in  (ii)  [b).  Which  of  these 
he  belongs  to  is  again  determined  by  trial.  Eventually 
he  either  recovers  independence  or  is  passed  into  (iii) 
as  too  bad,  too  old,  or  too  defective  to  learn  a  new  mode 
of  life.  Treatment  in  this  way  clearly  requires  that  there 
should  be  only  one  distress  authority,  receiving  and 
discriminating  between  all  applications  from  the  able- 
bodied,  not  as  at  present,  two — the  guardians  and  the 
distress  committees.  Except  for  the  above  general 
suggestion — arising  out  of  experience  of  unemployed 
individuals — -the  present  statement  is  confined  whoUy 
to  the  first  class  of  measures— those  which  are  matters 
of  organisation. 


Mr.  William 
H.  Beveridge. 


14  Oct.  1907. 
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53.  The  ultimate  principles  of  this  organisation  should  of  the  labour 
be  : —  market. 


52.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  unemployed 
problem  must  be  the  organisation  of  the  labour  market 
by  a  national  system  of  labour  bureaux  or  exchanges. 
The  proposed  organisation  has  to  be  considered  in  respect 
of  its  principles,  methods,  effects,  and  practicability. 


(1)  By  making  the  supply  of  labour  in  any  trade 
perfectly  fluid  over  the  whole  area  of  the  trade,  to 
secure  that  the  existing  supply  shall  be  drawn  upon 
and  exhausted  before  any  fresh  men  find  room  or 
a  demand  for  them  to  enter  the  trade.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  cause  the  recruiting  of  each  trade 
in  accordance  with  its  total  needs  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  accidents, 

(2)  By  making  employment  reasonably  continuous 
under  a  group  of  similar  employers  (wherever  it 
cannot  be  continuous  under  one  of  them  alone), 
gradually  to  cut  off  all  opportimities  for  living  by 
irregular  labour  in  a  state  of  under-employment.  The 
ideal  effect  of  this  would  be  to  replace  every  1,000  men 
now  normally  working  on  an  average  three  days  a  week 
by  500  men  working  six  days  a  week.  The  possi- 
bility of  doing  this  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
separate  imdertakings  employing  similar  classes  of 
labour,  though  they  may  be  to  some  extent  affected 
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Mr.  William  by  general  events  {e.g.,  seasons  or  trade  changes) 
H,  Bcveridge.        are  to  some  extent  also  affected  by  events  peculiar 

  to  each,  so  that  one  grows  busy  while  another  grows 

14  Oct.  1907.         slack,  one  is  dismissing  men  while  another  is  taking 

  them  on,  one  needs  ten  more  men  to-day  than 

to-morrow,  another  needs  ten  more  men  to-morrow 
than  to-day.  This  point  is  further  developed  in  a 
pamphlet  on  "  Employment  Exchanges "  (dated 
June,  1907),  which  I  submit  as  part  of  my  statement. 

M.ny  (-^^  "^^^-^ 

possible  54.  The  methods  of  this  organisation  may,  as  a  practical 

methods  of  matter,  be  of  many  types.  It  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
organisation  desirable  to  insist  upon  any  one  method,  for  all  trades 
of  labour       organised  or  disorganised,  regular  or  casual. 

^  '    .         55.  Trade  Union  Registries. — These,  in  a  more  or  less 
Tra,de  Union  ^^j.^^]^  ^^^^      much  of  the  work  of  organisation  (Principle 
registries.       ^.^^^       ^^^^        membership  and  through  that  for  their 
trades.    The  barrier  to  their  extension  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  field  is  simply  the  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
trade    unionism — that    under-employment   develops  a 
type  demorahsed  by  its  conditions,  and  apparently  in- 
capable of  abiding  foresight  or  organisation  (Sec.  73). 
Public  labour     gg  p^^]^^  bureaux  or  exchanges  in  United  Kingdom  :— 
°   ■  (o)  Labour    bureaux    maintained    by  provincial 

municipahties,  or  by  Metropolitan  borough  councils 
under  the  Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Act,  1902. 

(6)  Metropolitan  employment  exchanges  established 
and  maintained  by  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London,  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  1905 — an  experiment  still  in  a  very  early  stage, 
described  in  outline  above  (Sec.  41). 

57.  Labour  Registries  in  Germany. — I  hope  that  I  shall 
shortly  be  in  a  position  to  describe  from  personal  know- 
ledge the  organisation  and  work  of  some  of  the  chief 
of  these,  particularly  in  regard  to  casual  or  irregular 
employment. 

58.  London  and  India  Docks  Company. — The  re- 
Decasualisa-  organisation  of  staff  carried  out  by  this  company  during 
at°London  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  onwards  as  between  the  different 
and  India  departments  controlled  by  it,  forms  one  undoubted  prac- 
docks.           tical  apphcation  of  Principle  (ii)  above,  the  "  de-casualisa- 

tion"  of  employment  by  mobihsing  a  central  staff  to  go, 

under  the  guidance  of  a  central  office,  from  one  point  to 

another  as  required.    Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  work 

of  this  company  is  now  performed  by  permanent  or  weekly 

labourers.    The  average  number  of  men  directly  employed 

by  the  dock  company  is,  however,  less  than  a  quarter 

of  the  average  for  the  whole  port,  exclusive  of  Tilbury. 

Effects  of  rpj^g  effects  of  this  organisation  must  be  carefully 

organisation    ......j       .  i  .  ■' 

of  labour       distinguished,  as  temporary  and  as  permanent. 

market.  60.  The  immediate  temporary  effect  of  applying  it  to 

(1)  temporary  a  labour  market  now  heavily  over-stocked  with  unler- 

effects.  employed  irregular  workmen,  would  be  to  give  more 

continuous  employment  to  some  at  the  expense  of  others, 

who  would  be  thrown  out  altogether.    To  meet  this 

temporary  difficulty  special  measures  would  probably  be 

required,    and    are    available.    (Emigration    or  home 

colonisation  provided  by  rural  training.) 

61.  The  main  permanent  effect  of  the  organisation  of 
^  tf  P^™*'^®"^  the  labour  market  would  be  to  reconstruct  and  improve 

^  "'  in  respect  of  continuity  the  whole  conditions  of  employ- 

ment, above  all  in  the  lower  ranges  of  industry,  raising 
the  level  of  average  earnings  and  the  standard  of  life  by 
Regularisa-    gr;ulually  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  under-employment. 
tion  of  This  is  the  direct  remedy  and  the  only  remedy  for  the 

labour  as  first  and  the  most  important  of  the  industrial  elements 
compared  jn  unemployed  problem  (Sees.  6-9).  It  abolishes  the 
^metHes  for  disease.    Every  other  remedy  commonly 

unemploy-  attemp'  ed  at  worst  perpetuates  and  aggravates  the  disease 
meut.  '^y  tti^'king  labour  more  stagnant  than  before  (annual  relief 

works) ;  at  best  rescues  the  individual  (emigration)  while 
leaving  the  system  to  collect  a  fresh  generation  of  the 
chronically  distressed. 

62.  Tlic  moral  or  individualistic  side  of  this  reconstruc- 
Evil  effects     tion  is  as  important  as  its  mechanical  side.    Casual  em- 
of  casual        ploymcnt  is  demoraUsing  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
labour           casual  reUef — it  encourages  or  makes  possible  a  thoroughly 

.®  ,  unsatisfactory  and  socially  dangerous  mode  of  life.  There 
^'^^  '  ■  is  the  same  need  for  "  do-caaualising  "  both  charity  and 
employment.  Again,  the  disorganisation  of  the  labour 
market  making  competition  depend  in  part  at  least 
upon  chance,  diminishes  the  influence  and  advantage  of 
individual  merit.  Labour  exchanges,  so  far  from  l)eing 
a  means  of  foisting  the  incapable  or  less  capable  into  jobs. 


are  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  more  capable  man  the 
reward  of  his  superiority,  and  to  weed  out  the  incapable 
more  quickly  by  making  competition  universal  and  direct. 

63.  The  need  for  this  reconstruction  is  independent  casualisation 
of  any  particular  view  as  to  the  general  question  of  independent 
population.    Suppose  1,000  "  half-places  "  in  riverside  of  question 
labour  changed  into  500  whole  places,  i.e.,  suppose  1,000  of  over- 
labourers,  averaging  three  days  a  week,  replaced  by  500  population, 
at  six  days  a  week,  so  that  the  other  500  are  turned  out 
altogether.    If   for   this  other  500  remunerative  per- 
manent situations  can  be  found — whether  in  the  ordinary 

course  or  by  special  measures  opening  up  new  industries, 
then  clearly  1,000  half-employed  dock  labourers  will 
have  been  converted  into  500  fuUy  employed  dock 
labourers,  and  500  fully  employed  in  some  other  way. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  spite  of  all  efforts  no  such  openings 
can  be  found  or  made  in  the  whole  country ;  if,  in  fact, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  reason  so  many  persons  are 
only  half  employed  is  not  simply  that  they  are  trying 
to  live  in  an  already  crowded  trade  or  district,  but  that 
the  country  is  over-populated,  then  the  argument 
for  "  de-casualisation  "  becomes  all  the  stronger.  In  a 
country  already  over-populated  no  reform  could  be 
more  urgent  than  one  which  replaced  1,000  casual  labourers 
(and  potential  fathers  of  families)  by  500  regular  labourers 
and  500  men  for  whom  nothing  would  or  should  then  be 
left  but  emigration. 

64.  The  secondary  permanent  effects  of  the  organisa-  Secondary 
tion  of  the  labour  market  would  be  :—  permanent 

pitpols  or 

(a)  To  facilitate  the  passage  to  a  new  occupation  ojiranisation 
of  men  permanently  displaced  from  their  old  one  by  Qf'^jabour 
changes  of  industrial  conditions.  market. 

This  is  the  only  true  remedy,  and  is  an  essential  part  of 
any  treatment  for  the  second  branch  of  the  unemployed 
problem  described  above  (Sec.  10). 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  subsidiary  trades  by 
seasonal  workers  (e.g.,  to  regularise  the  movement 
of  builders,  labourers,  or  brick-makers  to  the  gas 
works  and  the  docks  in  winter). 

This  would  have  some,  though  a  limited,  effect  upon  the 
third  branch  of  the  unemployed  problem  described 
above  (Sec.  12). 

(c)  To  improve  any  plan  of  public  relief  by  sub- 
stituting for  artificial  "  tests  "  and  inquiries  th« 
beneficial  and  natural  test  of  the  offer  of  a  situation 
through  the  exchange. 

German  writers  treat  the  labour  bureau  system  in  close 
connection  with  proposals  ^for  "  unemployed  insurance  " 
as  the  only  satisfactory  safeguard  against  malingering. 
In  Strassburg  before  a  man  can  get  help  from  the  Poor 
Law  he  must  present  a  note  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  Labour  Exchange  stating  that  no  work  can  be  found 
for  him. 


65.  The  practicability  of  this  organisation  depends 
simply  upon  the  readiness  of  employers  and  employed 
to  carry  it  through.  On  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  in- 
volve for  the  employer  any  loss  of  control  or  of  selection 
in  regard  to  his  staff.  It  can  be  begun  with  least  objec- 
tion just  where  it  is  most  needed  (with  the  outermost 
fringe  of  casuals  who  are  at  once  the  most  distressed  and 
the  least  attached  by  special  experience  or  by  acquaint- 
ance to  any  particular  firm  or  foreman).  It  can  be 
developed  step  by  step  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  abolish 
normal  distress.  It  must  eventually  benefit  the  employer 
no  less  than  it  benefits  society,  by  giving  him  better 
and  more  responsible  service.  Fi'om  the  streets  he  gets 
often  a  man  half-fed  and  in  the  loafing  habit.  From  the 
exchange  he  may,  and  as  the  system  develops  will,  get  a 
man  who  has  just  left  another  job. 

66.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  involve  any  direct 
influence  upon  rates  of  wages  or  conditions.  Labour 
exchanges  can  certainly  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  either 
directly  weakening  trade  unionism  or  directly  strengthen- 
ing it,  they  can  and  should  be  prevented  from  widening 
the  field  of  low  wages  or  bad  conditions.  It  is  hard, 
in  fact,  to  believe  that  any  special  measures — e.g.,  any 
limitation  of  the  use  of  exchanges  to  employers  paying 
specified  rates — would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
whole  natural  tendency  of  exchange  organisation  is  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  workman,  and  indirectly,  therefore, 
to  promote  all  forms  of  self-help  and  associated  action. 

67.  The  organisation  of  the  labour  market  through 
labour  exchanges  must  be  the  first  step  in  a  solution 
of  the  unemployed,  because  it  alone  touches  the  largest 
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and  most  perplexing  part  of  that  problem  ;  because  with- 
out it  all  other  steps  are  insecure  or  retrograde  ;  because 
it  alone  will  provide  the  information  showing  both  what 
other  measures  are  needed  and  how  and  when  they  should 
be  applied.  The  organisation  of  the  labour  market  is  not 
the  only  step  required  : — 

(a)  Because  even  where  it  applies  directly — as  a 
means  of  checking  the  normal  over-supply  of  labour  in 
each  occupation — it  cannot  stand  alone  (Sees.  60,  6S). 

(6)  Because  to  one  very  important  factor  in  the 
problem — cycUcal-  fluctuations  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity, it  does  not  apply  directly  at  all — while  to 
seasonal  fluctuations  it  applies  very  little. 

(c)  Because,  being  matter  of  organisation,  it 
provides  no  general  scheme  for  dealing  with  each 
and  every  able-bodied  individual  as  he  comes. 

68.  The  organisation  of  the  labour  market — since  its 
first  effect  will  be  to  turn  some  of  the  present  under- 
employed reserve  of  labour  in  the  chronically  overstocked 
occupations  into  an  unemployed  surplus — needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  provision  for  draining  off  the  surplus 
rapidly  and  easily.  Emigration  and  training  colonies 
may  or  may  not,  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  unemployed  problem.  Granted  the  success 
of  employment  exchanges,  both  will  be  indispensable  as 
temporary  resources  to  dispose  of  the  weaker  men  whom 
"  de-casualisation  "  will  leave  without  any  employment 
at  all,  and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent  unfit  for  any  employ- 
ment that  is  not  casual.  On  the  other  hand,  failing  the 
success  of  employment  exchanges  or  of  some  other  means 
of  "  de-casualisation,"  neither  emigration  nor  training 
colonies  will  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  unemployment, 
in  so  far  as  unemployment  is  due  not  to  over-population 
(an  excessive  birth-rate),  but  to  the  over-stocking  with 
labour  of  the  certain  industries  and  districts  through 
definite  causes  (of  which  casual  employment  is  the  chief 
and  casual  rehef  of  all  sorts  by  a  long  way  the  second), 
which  will  be  quite  unaffected  by  the  removal  of  in- 
dividuals. ; 

69.  The  discrediting  of  rehef  works  leaves  three  good 
or  defensible  alternatives,  three  lines  of  attack  upon 
fluctuations  of  industrial  activity  as  a  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment— insurance,  short  time,  and  the  better  distribution 
of  necessary  work.  These  are  all  applicable  to  seasonal 
fluctuations  as  much  as  to  cyclical  fluctuations,  but  are 
of  course  most  important  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Indeed, 
it  is  fairly  generally  recognised  that  mere  seasonal  slack- 
ness in  an  ordinarily  prosperous  year  must  be  treated 
as  a  question  of  wages — of  averaging  wages  over  the 
normally  good  and  bad  months — rather  than  as  one  of 
unemployment. 

70.  Insurance,  in  the  shape  of  trade  union  unemployed 
pay,  very  largely  meets  the  case  in  one-half  of  the  skilled 
and  organised  industries,  notably  metal  and  engineering 
trades,  building  and  printing.  It  is  a  flexible  method 
equally  adapted  to  meet  seasonal  and  cycHcal  fluctuations. 
What  steps  are  needed  to  secure  its  extension  ? 

(i)  If,  and  as  de-casualisation  abolishes  certain 
industrial  conditions  which  create  and  pander  to 
shiftlessness,  an  extension  of  provident  association 
in  trade  unions  may  be  expected  to  come  about 
naturally. 

(ii)  Such  provident  association  might  be  deliber- 
ately fostered  by  public  grants,  made  through  the 
unions,  for  unemployed  pay  in  times  of  exceptional 
depression. 

(iii)  Failing  the  development  of  trade  union  organi- 
sation, the  labour  exchanges  might  themselves 
provide  the  machinery  of  insurance  (whether  assisted 
by  public  grants  or  not),  themselves  acting,  as  trade 
union  registers  now  do,  as  the  indispensable  and 
adequate  check  against  unnecessary  claim*. 

71.  The  miagnitude  and  value  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  trade  unions  in  the  way  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
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ment  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Substantially,  the  Jtff,  William 
whole  mass  of  unemployment  recorded  in  the  Labour  H.  Btmridg'.. 

Gazette  returns  is  unemployment  so  provided  against  that   

it  does  not  cause  distress  involving  an  appeal  to  public  14  Got.  1907. 

sympathy  (Sees.  12-15).     For  the  country  as  a  whole,   

this  amounts  now  to  over  750,000  man-weeks  of  un- 
employment in  a  good  year,  and  over  2,000,000  man- 
weeks  in  a  bad  year.  A  trade  depression  hke  that  of 
1903-5  means,  for  600,000  trade  unionists  alone  and 
met  by  their  insurance,  a  loss  of  5,000,000  man-week 
of  employment.  For  London  the  following  comparison 
is  suggestive  : — 

Six  Months,  Decembee,  1905,  to  May,  1906. 

(i)  Number  of  man-weeks  of  unemploy- 

ment provided  against  by  Central 
Body  for  London  (otherwise  than 
at  Hollesley  Bay) :  4,400  indivi- 
duals for  an  average  of  six  weeks 

Cost  .... 

Cost  per  man-week  of  relief 

(ii)  Number  of  man -weeks  of  unemploy- 

ment recorded  by  certain  London 
and  district  trade  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  46,700  (Sec.  15) 
— none  of  this  unemployment  ap- 
pearing as  distress  -  -  -  . 
Cost  per  man-week  -  -  10s.  to 
The  table  shows  clearly : — 

(a)  The  importance  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  trade  union  insurance. 

(6)  The  insignificance  of  what  is  or  is  ever  likely 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  rehef  work. 

(c)  The  costhness  of  encouraging  the  method  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in  meeting  trad© 
fluctuations,  as  opposed  to,  and  at  the  expense  of, 
the  trade  imion  method. 

72.  Unfortunately  the  appUcation  of  the  trade  union  Comparative 
method  is  at  present  very  hmited.    Of  the  13,000,000  smallness  of 
occupied  males  recorded  at  the  census  of  1901,  over  9,000,000  membership 
were  in  industrial  occupations  {i.e.  excluding  Government,  of  trade 
defence  of  the  country,  professional  and  commercial  unions, 
occupations,  domestic  service,  agriculture  and  fishing). 

The  male  membership  of  trade  um'ons  is  (1904)  about 
1,750,000,  i.e.,  less  than  a  fifth  of  this.  The  trade 
unionists  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns — sub- 
stantially all  those  in  unions  giving  unemployed  pay — 
are  about  one-third  of  this  1,750,000.  In  other  words, 
less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  males  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions are  in  trade  unions  giving  unemployed  pay. 
Unfortunately,  too,  the  progress  of  trade  unionism — 
particularly  in  the  unskilled  occupations  —  is  not 
sufficiently  rapid  to  hold  out  much  hope  of  an  auto- 
matic easy  solution  along  this  line.  The  disease  of 
casual  employment  must  be  eradicated  first  if  thrift  and 
association  are  to  become  imiversal. 

73.  The  following  table  shows  that  whereas  during 
the  thirteen  years  1892-1904  the  membership  of  all  trade 
unions  increased  24  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  mnety-two 
"  principal "  unions  (other  than  labourers'  unions)  in- 
creased 33  per  cent.,  the  membership  of  the  eight 
labourers'  unions  included  in  the  100  principal  unions, 
decreased  24  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  general  population  increased  over  12  per  cent. 
Comparison  of  the  figures  available  for  1892  and 
1905  shows  that  during  that  period  the  general 
population  increased  13  per  cent.,  the  membership  of 
all  trade  unions  increased  25  per  cent.,  the  membership- 
of  the  eight  principal  labourers'  unions  of  1904  decreased 
26  per  cent.  Both  the  instabihty  over  short  periods 
and  the  stagnation  or  retrogression  over  long  periods 
of  trade  unionism  among  labourers  are  clearly 
illustrated. 


*  This  is  given  as  a  common  amount  of  unemployed 
benefit  given  by  the  best  unions  (veiy  often  only  for  a 
short  period). 
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74.  Short  time  meets  the  case  of  trade  fluctuation  evec 
more  completely  in  the  other  half  of  the  skilled  and 
organised  industries  (notably  textiles  and  coal-mining). 
Instead  of  some  men  being  wholly  imemployed  during  a 
crisis  while  others  go  on  full  time  or  overtime,  aU  go  on 
short  time.  If  the  normal  working  hours  in  all  industries 
were  reduced  in  times  of  depression  and  increased  in  times 
of  expansion,  the  actual  number  of  individuals  employed 
could  be  made  to  vary  less  or  not  at  all.  The  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  hours  of  work  in  the  building 
trade  is  a  practical  instance  to  the  point.  The  burden  of 
the  seasonal  contraction  of  employment  is  to  the  extent  of 
this  difference  automatically  distributed  over  aU  the 
members  of  the  trade. 

75.  The  better  distribution  of  necessary  work  implies 
an  attempt  to  steady  the  coiu-se  of  industry,  by  putting 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  necessary  work  of  pubhc 
departments  into  seasons  and  years  when  ordinary  in- 
dustry is  slack,  rather  than  into  those  when  it  is  busy 
while  keeping  it  absolutely  on  business  hues.  This  is 
generally  treated  as  a  question  of  pubhc  work  only. 
The  principle  can  be  applied  to  private  enterprise  by 
anything  putting  a  premium  on  getting  work  done  in  a 
slack  rather  than  in  a  busy  time.  In  this  way  the 
principle  is  already  apphed  in  the  movements  of  wages  in 
the  organised  industries ;  in  prosperity  they  rise,  in 
depression  they  sink.  A  higher  rate  of  wages  for  building 
operatives  in  summer  than  in  winter  could  not  but  tend 
to  make  work  more  even  aU  the  year  round. 

76.  Consideration  of  these,  as  of  most  remedies  for 
unemployment,  leads  back  always  to  the  same  conclusion 
— that,  in  order  to  be  effective,  they  all  pre-suppose  the 
organisation  of  the  labour  market,  the  bringing  together 
under  pubhc  or  semi-pubhc  control  of  the  whole  process 
of  industrial  engagement.  No  remedy  involving,  as  does 
every  one  of  those  mentioned  in  Sees.  69-75,  either  foresight 
or  associated  action  can  become  universal  except  by  the 
abolition  of  an  industrial  class  which  the  conditions 
of  its  employment  render  physically  and  morally  in- 
capable of  effective  foresight  or  association.  No  safe 
system  of  pubhc  rehef  can  be  anything  but  harsh  and 
degrading  unless  the  state  is  in  a  position  to  check  the 
abuse  of  humane  and  honourable  rehef  by  the  test  of  work 
notified  through  a  labour  exchange. 

77833.  {Chairman.)  You  have  also  supplemented  that 
paper  by  a  statement  as  to  German  labour  exchanges  ? — 
Yes.    The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement  :~ 

1.  Labour  exchanges  in  Germany  are  of  five  main 
types,  according  as  they  are  established  and  maintained 
by  employees,  by  employers,  by  employers  and  employees 
jointlj',  by  special  voluntary  associations,  and  by  muni- 
cipalities. There  are  also  registries  conducted  as  com- 
mercial undertakings  and  registries  forming  part  of  some 
philanthropic  institution  or  dealing  with  some  special 
class  of  people  (discharged  prisoners,  cripples,  etc.). 


2.  The  employees'  (trade  imion)  exchanges,  though  German 
formally  very  numerous,  are  of  importance  only  in  a  few  trade  union 
special  trades  or  towns  (hatmakers),  exchanges. 

3.  The  employers'  exchanges  are  of  two  types :  (i.)  Employers' 
those  established  by  the  guilds  or  statutory  associations  exchanges, 
of  small  masters  (bakers,  butchers,  barbers,  shoemakers, 

etc.) ;  (ii.)  those  established  by  employers'  associations 
in  the  modem  factory  or  large  scale  industries.  The 
guild  exchanges  are,  like  the  trade  union  ex- 
changes, very  numerous,  but  generally  imimportant 
and  perfunctory.  The  modern  employers'  exchanges 
have  been  established  rather  as  weapons  against 
the  trade  imions  than  as  means  of  bringing  would-le 
employers  and  employed  into  communication.  In  Berlin, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  labour  exchange  established  by  the 
association  of  metal  trades  employers,  and  no  workman 
may  be  engaged  by  a  member  of  the  association  unless 
he  possesses  a  certificate  from  the  exchange  indicating 
that  he  is  not  an  "  agitator  "  or  otherwise  undesirable. 
The  actual  engagement,  however,  very  seldom  takes  place 
through  the  exchange  ;  and  the  latter  is  first  and  foremost 
a  means  of  black-listing  troublesome  individuals.  Outside 
Berlin  employers'  labour  exchanges  are  most  developed 
in  Hamburg-Altona  and  other  ports. 

4.  Of  the  labour  exchanges  established  by  collective 
agreement  between  associations  of  employers  and  workmen 
the  most  notable  are  those  in  the  printing  trades  (covering 
the  whole  empire)  and  in  brewing  (in  Berlin,  Frankfurt 
and  elsewhere).  The  Berlin  Breweries  Exchange  is 
managed  by  a  joint  committee  representing  equally  the 
employers'  association  (which  includes  aU  the  principal 
breweries)  and  the  men,  with  an  impartial  non- voting 
chairman.  The  employers  are  pledged  to  take  all  their 
men — except  a  defined  small  percentage — from  the 
exchange,  and  all  looking  round  for  work  at  the  breweries 
is  forbidden.  The  men  registering  pay  a  fee  of  2|d. 
(good  for  three  months,  or  tUl  they  get  placed) ;  from  the 
money  thus  collected  grants  are  made  to  men  unemployed. 
The  administrative  expenses  are  met  by  the  employers' 
association.  The  situations  filled  in  1906  numbered 
9,782. 

5.  The  last  two  types  of  exchanges — those  established 
by  special  volimtary  associations  with  or  without  a 
municipal  subsidy  and  those  established  by  municipalities 
directly — are  the  most  important,  and  may  be  considered 
together.  There  are  over  200  such  amongst  the  700  odd 
exchanges,  filling  now  150,000  places  a  month,  which 
report  regularly  to  the  Imperial  Statistical  Officer.  Prac- 
tically there  is  a  public  general  exchange  in  every  town 
of  over  50,000  inhabitants  and  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  smaller  towns.  Almost  the  only  real  exceptions 
to  the  first  part  of  the  statement  are  afforded  by :  (a) 
certain  ports — Bremen,  Liibeck,  Harburg ;  (6)  mining 
towns — Beuthen,  Bochum,  etc.  The  following  table 
deals  with  twelve  of  the  principal  public  labour  exchanges, 
the  first  six  of  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting. 


Exchanges 
established 
by  employer! 
and  workmei 
jointly. 


Special 
voluntary 
exchanges 
and 

municipal 
exchange. 


t  Generiil  Liiboureis'  Amalj;amated  Union;  Navvies,  Builders  and  General  Labourers  ;  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and 
General  Workers  ;  National  Dock  Labourers  ;  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers  ;  Gas  Workers,  Brick  Makers  and 
General  Labourers  ;  National  Amalgamated  Labourers  ;  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour.  [These  are  all  the 
labour  unions  included  in  the  100  principal  anions  in  the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Unions]. 
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lown. 

Populationt 

No.  of  situations  filled  in  last  year.* 

(1905). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Berlin 

2,040,000 

80,847 

11,343 

92,190 
(1905) 

Voluntary  association  (1883)  with  mu- 
nicipal subsidy  since  1893. 

Munich 

539,000 

24,105 

53  673 

Municipal  (1895). 

Frankfurt  - 

335,000 

15,701 

37  896 
(1905) 

Municipal  (1895). 

Cologne  - 

429,000 

21,805 

7,359 

29,164 

Representative  association  with  all  ex- 
penditure met  by  municipality  (1894). 

Diisseldorf 

253,000 

25,862 

2,844 

28,706 

Representative  association  with  all  ex- 
penditure met  by  municipality  since 
1905.    Formerly  voluntary  association 
(1890). 

Niirnberg  - 

294,000 

9,878 

4,940 

14,818 

Municipal  (1896), 

Stuttgart  - 

249,000 

56  329 

Municipal  (1895). 

Mannheim 

164,000 

— 

— 

19,925 

Municipal  since  1 905.  Formerly  voluntary 
association  (1893). 

Freiburg  - 

74,000 

11,268 

6,433 

17,701 

Municipal  since  1 897.  Formerly  voluntary 
association   with    municipal  subsidy 
(1892). 

Strassburg 

168,000 

12,171 

3,293 

15,464 

Municipal  (1895). 

Dresden  - 

517,000 

11,248 

22,893 

34,141 

Voluntary  association. 

Leipzig  - 

504,000 

9,945 

16,425 

26,370 

Voluntary  association    with  municipal 
subsidy. 

Mr.  William 
U.  Beveridge. 


14  Oct.  1907. 


Success  of 
)ublic  labour 
pxchanges  in 
Grerman 
towns. 


Attendance 
of  applicants 
generally 
required. 


Registration 
fees  charged 


6.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  exchanges  in  the  table, 
there  is  one  (Hamburg)  filling,  according  to  the  latest 
return,  for  July,  1907,  over  2,500,  and  seven  (Magdeburg, 
Breslau,  Dortmund,  Hannover,  Miilhausen,  Posen,  Kiel) 
filling  from  1,000  to  2,000  situations  in  a  month. 

Most  of  the  public  labour  exchanges  date  from  the 
years  1894-6  or  received  a  fresh  impulse  at  that  date. 
The  success  achieved  in  individual  cases  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily sudden.  The  Munich  Exchange,  for  instance, 
filled  over  25,000  situations  in  the  first  complete  year  of 
its  working.  The  Diisseldorf  Exchange,  after  remaining 
unimportant  for  some  time,  filling  less  than  2,000  situa- 
tions two  or  three  years  ago,  rose  suddenly  to  filling 
28,000  in  1906-7,  and  will  hardly  fall  short  of  50,000  in 
1907-8.  In  Berlin,  Stuttgart  and  Strassburg  the  activity 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 

7.  The  working  of  all  the  exchanges  visited  by  me 
depends  upon  the  frequent  (in  general  daily)  attendance 
of  the  appUcants  for  work.  Whatever  the  formalities 
of  registration,  the  opportunity  of  getting  work  is  prac- 
tically confined  tc  men  on  the  exchange  premises.  In 
Berlin  and  Munich  there  are  large  waiting  rooms  con- 
stantly crowded  with  apphcants.  In  Diisseldorf,  Frank- 
furt, Cologne  and  Niirnberg  men  are  not  allowed  to 
wait  in  the  exchange  but  are  constantly  passing  through 
it.  Only  in  the  two  last-named  exchanges  is  there  any 
provision  for  summoning  men  from  their  addresses 
when  suitable  situations  are  notified. 

8.  In  Berlin  a  registration  fee  of  2^. — entitling  to 
admission  to  the  waiting  rooms  for  three  months  or  till 
work  is  found — is  charged.  In  nearly  all  other  cases 
the  use  of  the  exchange  is  free  to  both  parties,  except 
for  the  engagement  of  domestic  servants,  when  the 
employer  may  have  to  pay  Is.  or  so. 

9.  Though  the  public  exchanges  are  practically  in- 
operative in  one  or  two  highly  organised  trades  (print- 
ing), and  have  to  compete  in  many  others  (bakers,  shoe- 


makers, metal  workers)  with  guild  and  union  registries  Operation  of 
their  use  is  by  no  means  confined  to  unskilled  or  low  public  labour 
skilled  labour.    Most  show  a  percentage  of  40  to  60  per  exchanges 
cent,  in  definite  trades,  and  the  larger  exchanges  at 
least  have  separate  sections  for  unskilled  and  skilled  ^j-.^^j^g 
men  of  various  types.    In  Berlin  this  speciahsation 
is  carried  very  far.    In  addition  to  the  general  section 
there  are  now  six  or  seven  exchanges  for  special  trades — 
painters,  glaziers,  bookbinders,  locksmiths,  bakers,  wcfod- 
workers — each  with  its  own  rooms,  ofiicials  and  finances, 
and  managed  by  a  separate  joint  committee  equally 
representing    employers    and    workmen's  associations, 
with  an  impartial  non-voting  chairman. 

10.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  exchange  per  situation  Cost  of  filling 
filled  is  9d.  or  lOd.  in  Munich,  e^d.  in  Frankfurt,  4d.  situations, 
in  Diisseldorf,  7d.  in  Freiburg. 

11.  It  appears  to  be  quite  exceptional  for  any  of  the 

larger  exchanges  to  take  up  testimonials  from  appU-  Use  of  the 
cants.    They  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  coming  infirmity 
to  terms  upon  the  parties  concerned.    In  all  cases,  how-  insurance 
ever,  the  infirmity  insurance  card,  which  every  workman  card  by  men 
has  in  his  own  custody,  while  unemployed,  is  available  ^ 
as  a  prima  facie  indication  of  the  workman's  standing  .^hanee"^ 
and  regularity  of  employment.    In  BerUn  and  Niirnberg 
this  card  must  be  shown  on  registration.    In  Munich, 
Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  it  may  be,  but  is  by  no  means 
invariably  asked  for ;  on  the  one  hand  the  press  of  busi- 
ness is  too  great,  on  the  other  hand  the  superintendent- 
gets  to  know  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  because: 
they  are  constantly  passing  through  the  exchange.  In 
Frankfurt  every  applicant  sent  to  apply  for  a  situation 
is  made  to  deposit  1  is  card  in  the  exchange,  as  a  means 
of  securing  that  he  shall  come  back  to  claim  it  and  so 
give  information  as  to  the  result  of  his  appUcation. 

12.  In  all  exchanges  given  in  the  table  (with  the  possible  Committee  of 
exception  oi  Dresden),  as  in  most  others  of  any  importance  management 
in  Germany,  the  management  is  to  some  extent  vested  in  German 

a  committee  including  representatives  of  employers  and  ^^j^j  ' 
 constitnted 


*  1906  or  1906-7  unless  otherwise  stated. 

+  These  figures  can  only  be  taken  as  a  very  rough  indication  of  the  area  actually  dealt  with  by  each  exchange  ; . 


most  deal  with  a  good  many  cases  from  outside. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William  workmen,  with  an  impartial  chairman.  In  Frankfurt, 
H.  Beveridge.  Stuttgart  and  Berlin  (general  section)  the  members  of 

  the  committee  are  chosen  in  equal  numbers  by  the  em- 

14  Oct.  1907.  ployer  and  workman  assessors  of  the  Industrial  Court 
-  (who  are  themselves  the  elected  representatives  of  all 

the  employers  and  workmen  in  the  town).  In  Mimich 
the  workman's  half  alone  of  the  exchange  committee  is 
chosen  in  this  way  ;  the  employers  are  nominated  by 
the  town  council.  In  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  Berlin  Exchange  dealing  with  single 
skilled  trades,  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  workmen 
are  chosen  by  various  organisations  on  either  side.  In 
Strassburg  the  committee,  apart  from  the  chairman, 
consists  of  ten  employers  and  ten  workmen,  half  being 
in  each  case  chosen  by  various  organisations  and  half 
nominated  by  the  municipality.  In  Niirnberg  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  five  municipal  representatives  and 
four  each  of  employers  and  workmen,  who  are,  however, 
appointed  by  the  municipality  itself  and  not  by  any 
organisations.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  in 
most  cases  appointed  by  the  municipality  and  is  pre- 
sumably impartial.  In  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  he  is 
chosen  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  In  some 
towns  the  chair  is  ex  officio  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Industrial  Court. 

These  joint  committees  are  not,  however,  often  at  all 
active.    They  meet  in  some  cases  only  once,  twice  or 
thric?  a  year.    Their  importance  is  rather  that  of  a 
symbol  of  impartiality  than  of  practical  influence  upon 
details  of  administration. 
Practice  of        13.  In  the  practice  of  different  German  labour  ex- 
German        changes  in  regard  to  strikes  and  lock-outs,  each  of  the 
labour  following  alternatives  is  to  be  found  : — 

exchanges  m  ° 

trade  (1)  To  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  dispute, 

disputes.  i.e.,  to  send  workmen  to  a  vacancy  due  to  a  dis- 

pute just  as  much  as  to  any  other  (Niirnberg). 

(2)  To  register  vacancies  created  by  a  dispute 
and  notify  them  to  applicants  for  work,  but  in  doing 
so  to  give  formal  notice  of  the  dispute  to  the  in- 
dividual applicants  (Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Cologne, 
Diisseldorf)  and  also  by  placard  in  the  exchange 
premises  (Mxmich,  Stuttgart). 

(3)  To  suspend  operations  within  the  range  of 
the  dispute  during  its  duration  (Barmen). 

(4)  To  make  action  in  each  case  depend  upon  the 
meeting  and  decision  of  the  Industrial  Court  sitting 
as  an  arbitration  tribimal  (Leipzig). 

Though  each  of  these  alternatives  is  still  represented 
amongst  public  exchanges  of  some  importance,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  second  has  most  approved  itself 
in  practice.  Amongst  the  largest  exchanges  now  adopting 
it  there  are  at  least  three  which  have  come  to  it  after 
previous  trial  at  one  of  the  others,  i.e.,  Berlin  formerly 
•  contmuod  its  activity  without  any  notice  of  disputes  (1); 
Munich  formerly  suspended  operations  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Industrial  Court  (4)  ;  Cologne  formerly  sus- 
pended operations  altogether  (3).  In  Strassburg  the 
exchange  itself  undertakes  the  work  of  conciliation  and 
is  in  a  position  to  make  its  decrees  effective. 

14.  The  practical  result  of  the  second  alternative — 
to  notify  all  situations  but  at  the  same  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  which  are  due  to  dispute3— appears  to  be 
that  such  situations  are  seldom  if  ever  accepted  by  any 
of  the  men  in  the  exchange.  This  wj-s  stated  to  ms  ex- 
plicitly in  Berlin  (at  least  as  to  the  skilled  man),  Frank- 
furt, Cologne  and  Munich,  while  in  ths  last-nam3d  ex- 
>chinge  I  actually  witnessed  an  unsuoce.ssful  attempt 
by  an  e  nployer  to  get  two  ordinary  labourers  to  fill 
•vasanciea  created  by  a  dispute.  It  is  becoming  generally 
ireoognised  that  the  importance  of  the  question  as  to  how 
exchanges  should  act  in  tim3  of  disputes  has  been  alto- 
gether exaggerated. 
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15.  With  regard  to  the  further  question— of  whether 
apart  from  disputes  a  public  exchange  should  make  any 
coudi+ions  as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  men  supplied 
through  it— there  appears  to  be  complete  agreement  that 
it  should  not  do  so,  but  should  strictly  confine  itself  to 
bringing  employer  and  employed  together  and  letting 
them  make  their  own  terms.  The  trade  unions  appear 
to  be  quite  content  with  this  position.  No  public  ex- 
change, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  ever  refuses 
to  notify  a  vacancy  on  the  ground  that  the  wages  ofi'ered 


are  too  low  ;  at  most  the  employer  may  be  advised  by 
the  superintendent  that  there  is  little  chance  of  his  getting 
a  workman  at  the  rate  he  offers.  In  this  respect  the 
exchanges  established  by  joint  agreement  of  employers 
and  workmen's  associations  {e.g.,  in  printing  and  brewing) 
are  naturally  with  or  without  a  formal  rule  on  a  different 
footing.  In  the  special  sections  of  the  Berlin  public 
exchange  the  recognised  rates  are  notified  on  placards 
htuig  in  the  waiting  room,  but  are  not  binding. 

16.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  towards  the  Attitude  of 
public  labour  exchanges  may  be  described  generally  as  trade  unions 
one  of  movement  from  formal  opposition  (on  the  ground  towards 
that  the  marketing  of  labour  was  a  matter  for  the  work-  public  labour 
men  alone)  to  practical  support.    In  1896  the  Congress  exchanges  m 
of  "  Free  "  (socialistic)  trade  unions  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  new  movement  for  jointly  or  impartially 
managed  labour  exchanges  and  solemnly  warning  work- 
men everywhere  "  against  every  experiment  based  on 
any  other  principle  other  than  the  sole  control  of  labour 
exchanges    by   labour    organisations."    In    1899  this 
position  was  formally  reaffirmed,  but  practically  aban- 
doned by  a  resolution  recommending  workmen  every- 
where to  take  their  part  in  the  management  of  the  muni- 
cipal exchanges  with  a  view  to  enforcing  certain  con- 
ditions.   At  the  present  time  it  is  common  for  the  work- 
men to  ask  for  the  establishment  and  exclusive  use  of  a 
joint  labotu-  exchange  as  one  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
terminating  a  dispute  (glaziers  in  Berlin,  woodworkers 
in  Eisenach. )    This  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  a  strike  (bakers  in  Berlin)  or  form  the  subject  matter 
of  public  demonstrations  (public-house  employees  in 
Frankfurt). 

In  one  or  two  towns  the  trade  unions  besides  using  the 
public  exchange  for  all  their  members  have  made  over  to  it 
the  payment  of  their  unemployed  benefits  (in  Stuttgart 
the  metal  workers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  decorators,  and 
in  Freiburg  the  tailors). 

17.  The  main  grounds  of  this  conversion  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  tmions  appear  to  be  : — 

(1)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  general  em- 
ployers would  not  use  exchanges  managed  solely 
by  workmen  and  in  the  interests  of  workmen,  but 
•were  far  more  inclined  to  establish  their  own  ex- 
changes as  weapons  against  the  workmen. 

(2)  Growing  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  the  vague 
search  for  work.  (This  is  absolutely  forbidden 
by  some  unions,  e.g.,  bookbinders). 

18.  The  attitude  of  the  employers  towards  public  Attitude  of 
labour  exchanges  is  less  easy  to  summarise.    On  the  one  ^^|gj.Jg 
hand  these  exchanges  have  clearly  obtained  a  great  and  p„][)ii(j  labour 
growing  measure  of  support  by  employers  both  indi-  exchanges, 
vidually  and  in  associations.    On  the  other  hand  in 

certain  trades  (metal,  building,  waterside  labour),  and 
still  more  in  certain  towns  (Chemnitz  and  Hamburg) 
they  meet  with  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
themselves  to  organise  labour  exchanges  as  a  weapon 
against  the  workmen.  In  these  towns  the  public  or 
impartially  managed  exchange  which  cannot  be  used 
for  partisan  purposes  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  employer3. 

19.  In  Cologne  there  has  since  1898  teen  established  Voluntarv 
in  close  dependence  upon   the   exchange  a  fund  for  insurance 
volimtary  insurance  against  tmemployment.    Payments  against  un- 
from  the  fund  are  limited  to  the  winter  months,  and  use  employment 
is  made  of  it  almost  exclusively  by  unskilled  labourers  in  Cologne, 
and  building  operatives  who  are  almost  certain  to  be 
unemployed   during   these   months.    Ordinarily   70  to 

lO  per  cent,  of  the  insured  become  unemployed  while 
the  premiums  received  seldom  amount  to  as  much  as 
60  per  cent,  of  the  payments  made.  The  balance  and 
the  administration  expenses  are  met  by  municipal  and 
charitable  contributions.  The  experiment  seems  to 
show : — 

(1)  That  no  scheme  of  voluntary  insurance  against 
unemplo3Tnent  can  be  self-supporting.  It  must  rest 
upon  some  form  of  compubion  or  te  part  of  some 
other  institution,  e.g.,  of  a  trade  union,  or  of  an 
exchange  as  dominant,  as  that  of  the  Berlin 
breweries. 

(2)  The  value  of  the  labour  exchange  as  a  check 
upon  abuse  of  any  provision  against  unemployment. 
Applicants  to  the  Cologne  Fund  have  to  present 
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themselves  daily  at  the  exchange  while  unem- 
ployed ;  and  are  bound  to  accept  work  offered  them 
there,  provided  it  is  suited  to  their  powers,  at  their 
usual  wages. 

In  the  season  1905-6  as  against  13,414  days  of  un- 
employment met  by  payments  from  the  fund,  28,714 
days  of  work  were  provided  for  unemployed  applicants 
to  the  fund  through  the  agency  of  the  exchange. 

20.  In  conclusioii  amongst  the  grounds  for  the  success 
of  the  labour  exchange  movement  in  Germany  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  : — 

(1)  The  high  standing  given  to  the  movement, 
by  the  advocacy  of  all  public  authorities.  The  town 
councils  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  most  of  the  important  exchanges.  The  State 
Governments  have  by  circular  urged  the  establish- 
ment at  such  institutions  iipon  all  local  authorities 
(Prussia,  1894,  1898,  1902;  Bavaria,  1894;  Alsace- 
Lorrame,  1902,  1903;  Wiirttemburg  1895).  The 
Imperial  Government  in  1902  began  to  make  grants 
to  facilitate  the  federation  and  co-operation  of 
exchanges  throughout  the  empire. 

(2)  The  practical  assistance  involved  in  the 
support  by  public  authorities  in  regard  to  : — 

(a)  Direct  use  of  the  exchanges  by  muni- 
cipalities in  their  own  work  or  that  of  their 
contractors. 

{b)  Making  the  exchange  known  by  notices 
on  public  hoardings,  in  railway  stations  and 
tramcars,  on  infirmity  insurance  cards  and 
elsewhere. 

(c)  Cost  of  travelling,  telephones  and  postages. 
Men  sent  to  situations  through  public  exchanges 
can  now  travel  everywhere  at  half  the  ordinary 
fare. 

(3)  The  unequivocal  character  of  the  exchanges 
as  industrial  and  not  relief  institutions. 

(4)  Tlie  general  growth  of  industrial  organisation 
in  Germany.  A  great  development  of  trade  imionism 
has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  development  of 
employers'  associations  and  increase  of  collective 
agreements. 

77834.  Your  paper  seems  to  me  to  divide  its  subject 
into  three  parts.  It  first  deals  with  what  you  believe  to  be 
the  causes  of  unemployment ;  then  you  analyse  the  working 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  and  lastly,  you  make 
certain  suggestions  as  regards  remedies.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  each  division  of  the  subject. 
Taking  the  first  part,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  clear  and 
consistent  statement;  but  on  one  point,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant point,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  a  little  counteracts  your  main  argument. 
You  state  that  unemployment  is  not  due  to  over-popula- 
tion ? — Yes. 

77835.  By  that  I  gather  you  mean  that  the  number 
of  persons  seeking  employment  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
employment  to  be  obtained  ?— I  explain  what  I  mean 
in  Paragraph  2  in  the  first  subsection ;  I  say  that 
unemployment  is  not  due  to  over-population  in  the 
sense  of  a  general  want  of  adjustment  between  the  rate 
of  growth  of  population  and  the  rate  of  industrial 
expansion.  If  that  is  not  clear  I  should  like  to  add 
to  it. 

77836.  It  is  a  very  important  point.  Let  me  take 
you  through  portions  of  your  evidence,  because  I  think 

ansion  of  ^'^^  make  some  statements  which  are  a  little  inconsistent 
dustry        with  that.    What  I  understood  you  to  mean  here  was 
■   "  that  of  recent  years  the  rate  of  population  and  industrial 

expansion  have  kept  pace  ? — The  rate  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion has  been  greater  than  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
the  population. 

77837.  But  you  speak  in  other  paragraphs — take  Para- 
graph 5,  Section  (a),  for  example — of  the  normal  over- 
stocking of  every  trade  with  labour.  Then  you  deal 
further  on  with  the  percentage  of  unemployed  persons, 
showing  that  even  in  the  best  years  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  persons  unemployed ;  and  I  think  there  is 
later  on  in  Paragraph  67,  Sub-section  (a),  "Because  even 
where  it  apphes  directly — as  a  means  of  checking  the 
normal  over-supply  of  labour  in  each  occupation — it 
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cannot  stand  alone."  Do  not  those  statements  or  argu-  Mr.  William 
ments  to  which  I  have  alluded  rather  point  to  the  fact  H.  Beveridge. 
that  the  industrial  population  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  employment  it  can  get  ? — I  think  that  the  apparent 
inconsistency  to  which  you  have  alluded  is,  from  my 
point  of  view,  the  central  paradox  of  the  whole  un- 
employed problem :  that  you  have  facts,  absolute  and 
undeniable  facts,  on  both  sides ;  you  cannot  deny  either 
set  of  facts  you  have  to  accept  and  explain  both  of  them. 
By  "over-population"  I  think  you  must  mean  that 
each  fresh  person  can  make  room  for  himself  only  at  the 
expense  of  reducing  the  room  for  other  people ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  each  fresh  person  adds  more  to  the  consuming 
power  than  to  the  producing  power  of  the  nation.  The 
facts  against  that  are  conclusive,  I  think.  That  is  not 
my  special  subject ;  Sir.  Bowley  could  say  more  with 
regard  to  that.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  in  every 
trade,  I  think,  a  tendency  to  the  over-stocking  of  that 
trade  with  labour.  I  think  you  have  a  tendency  to 
permanent  want  of  employment  in  every  trade. 

77838.  You  think  there  is  a  permanent  want  of  em- 
plojonent  in  each  trade  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  wish  to  get  work  in  that  trade  ? — I 
think  there  is  a  permanent  tendency  to  that  in  every 
trade.  In  some  cases  that  tendency  finds  obstacles  ;  in 
some  cases  it  is  counteracted  entirely  by  the  fact  that 
the  trade  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  but  the  tendency 
is  always  there.  I  explain  that  tendency  in  paragraphs 
6  and  onwards,  and  further  in  the  pamphlet  which  I 
have  submitted  as  part  of  this  statement. 

77839.  Under-employment  is  only  another  word  for  Under- 
lack  of  employment  ?— I  think  in  the  substitution  of  that  employment 
word  lies  the  whole  point  of  the  position. 

77840.  You  would  say  they  were  not  convertible  terms  ? 
— I  should  say  that  under-employment  gives  the  essen- 
tial characteristic,  and  unemployment  the  accidental. 
If  I  may  put  it  like  this,  if  you  say  a  man  is  permanently 
unemployed  you  have  said  a  thing  which  is  impossible, 
because,  except  a  man  has  private  means,  he  cannot  be 
permanently  unemployed  ;  he  starves  or  goes  to  the  work- 
house. But  he  can  be  under  employed.  He  can  have 
enough  to  keep  him  going  and  keep  him  in  a  trade  without 
having  enough  to  mamtain  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
without  having  regular  work.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  dwell  upon  the  positive  side :  that  he  does 
get  some  work,  though  not  enough  work. 

77841.  Take  one  of  your  own  illustrations :  I  think 
you  assume  that  there  are  1,000  persons  now  connected 
with  the  docks  who  only  get,  or  can  only  get,  three  days 
employment  a  week.  I  think  you  suggest  that  it  would  be 
much  better  that  there  should  be  only  500  of  those  1,000 
employed,  and  that  they  should  be  employed  for  the  Disposal  of 
whole  week  ?— Yes.  unemployed 

surplus  after 

77842.  'What  would  happen  to  the  remaining  500  that  decasualisa- 
would  be  left  ?    Could  the  remaining  500  get  employ-  ^ion  of  a 
ment  elsewhere  ? — One  has  to  answer  that  rather  differ-  t'^^''^- 
ently  in  theory  and  in  practice.    In  theory  if  the  country 

is  not  overpopulated  there  must  be  room  for  500  addi- 
tional people  in  it,  if  they  come  there.  Their  owti  activity 
must  serve  to  produce  the  wealth  by  which  they  Uve, 
and  if  you  had  a  complete  set  of  labour  exchanges  you 
would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  sending  those  people 
to  any  work  there  was.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a 
complete  set  of  labour  exchanges,  knowing  every  job 
there  was  in  the  country,  you  could  not  find  a  job  for 
500  additional  men,  that  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  country  was  over-populated,  and  therefore  that 
there  was  no  possible  remedy  except  to  emigrate  those 
men.  I  do  not  think  that  second  alternative  would 
prove  to  be  the  true  one,  but  if  it  did,  that  would 
be  an  absolutely  conclusive  argument  for  the  re- 
form I  am  advocating.  If  the  country  is  over- 
populated  the  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  turn  those 
1,000  under  employed  people,  all  of  whom  are  bringing 
up  families  or  trying  to,  into  500  fully  employed  people 
with  only  half  the  number  of  families,  and  prevent  the 
other  people  from  continuing  to  add  to  the  population 
here.  I  do  not  accept  the  view  that  the  country  is 
over  populated  but  I  do  not  want  to  base  the  rest  of  my 
argument  upon  what  I  admit  is  the  abstract  question 
of  over-population  or  not.  My  argument,  I  think,  is 
independent  of  that. 
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77843.  I  see  now  that  you  maintain  that  until  there  is 
a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  labour  bureaus  and  ex- 
changes, it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  those  500  that 
I  alluded  to  could  or  could  not  be  employed.  Is  that 
putting  it  correctly  ?— It  is  so  very  dangerous  to  prophesy 
before  you  come  to  practical  experience.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  such  facts  as  we  have  show  that  if  you  add  500 
people  to  the  population  they  would  make  room  for  them- 
selves, because  the  facts  we  have  show  that  there  is  room 
in  the  country,  and  that  industry  is  expanding  more 
rapidly  than  population. 

77844.  I  will  take  another  statement  which  it  is  just 
a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  idea  of  there  not 
being  over-population.  Would  you  look  at  Section  2, 
Paragraph  4.  You  say  there  it  follows  that  improve- 
ment of  individuals — physically,  morally,  or  mentally — 
is  neither  a  remedy  for  unemployment,  nor,  however 
desirable  in  itself,  likely  to  be  carried  very  far  while  the 
industrial  causes  of  unemployment  continue.  Is  not 
the  meaning  of  that  rather  that  no  physical  or  mental 
improvement  would  secure  employment  for  the  persons 
so  improved  ? — No  physical  or  mental  improvement  would 
do  away  with  the  industrial  forces  which  at  present  pro- 
duce unemployment. 

77845.  But  if  it  is  assumed  that  people  cannot  get 
employment  now  and  earn  proper  wages  because  they 
are  not  physically  or  mentally  competent,  and  if.  however 
competent  those  people,  physically  or  mentally,  may 
become,  that  will  not  touch  the  question  of  imemploy- 
ment,  is  not  the  almost  irresistible  conclusion  that  the 
population  is  in  excess  of  the  employment  ? — I  think  if 
you  have  a  physically  incompetent  person  and  make  him 
competent  he  will  be  more  likely  to  get  work.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  defined  unemplojTut-.nt.  I  mean  by  un- 
employment the  involuntary  idlenese  of  the  fit  workman. 
If  you  have  a  workman  who  is  not  fit  and  make  him  fit, 
you  will  increase  the  chance  of  giving  him  employment, 
but  what  I  mean  is,  if  you  take  the  fit  people  who  cannot 
get  employment  and  try  to  make  them  more  fit,  or  if  you 
make  everybody  fit,  you  will  not  do  away  with  the  industrial 
dislocations,  or  mal-adjustments  specified  in  Paragraph 
5,  and  I  add  to  that,  that  those  industrial  dislocations, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  are  the  most  potent  causes,  or 
amongst  the  most  potent  causes,  of  incompetence  in  the 
individual. 

77846.  But  still,  speaking  broadly,  you  do  not  put 
down  over-population,  whatever  its  sense  is,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  unemployment  ? — I  must  limit  the 
sense  of  over-population.  I  mean  by  using  that  phrase 
over-population  to  refer  definitely  to  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
I  say  there  is  no  general  want  of  adjustment  between  the 
rate  of  births  and  the  possible  rate  of  industrial  expansion 
at  present. 

77847.  Taking  that  point  and  pushing  it  back  a  little, 
you  say  that  the  distress  of  the  last  few  years  may 
be  paralleled  in  all  essential  particulars  by  the  events  of 
1893-1895,  1885-1886,  1879,  1868,  and  earlier  periods. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  distress  of  those  earlier 
periods  ?— The  general  cause  was  that  each  of  these 
periods  was  a  time  of  cyclical  trade  depression :  at 
those  times  the  unemployment,  which  I  believe  is 
chronic,  was  intensified  by  the  temporary  trade  depres- 
sion. I  think  each  of  those  times  is  shown  by  general 
statistics  to  be  such  a  period. 

77848.  It  is  contended  in  certain  quarters  that  this 
question  of,  "underemployment,"  has  very  much 
developed  in  the  last  twenty  years.  You  would 
contest  that  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that  1  should  lay 
any  stress  upon  contesting  it.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  no  very  accurate  evidence  about  it.  I  have  studied 
the  history  of  what  happened  in  those  times,  and  as 
tar  as  I  could  see  it  was  very  closely  similar  to  what 
happens  now.  I  could  find  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
things  are  worse  now  than  they  were  then. 

77849.  I  think  all  the  rest  of  your  argument  seems 
quite  clear,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I 
need  to  say  upon  the  earlier  passages.  In  Paragraph  19 
you  say :  "if  the  casual  employment  of  aduUs  were 
directly  due  to  the  uneducative  blind-alley  employment 
of  boys  "' :  should  not  the  word  "  wholly  "  or  "  solely  " 
be  .substituted  for  "directly"  because  they  are,  it  is 
admitted,  a  direct  source  of  ultimate  nnemplo3Tnent  ?  


That  I  think  I  should  contest.  I  think  that  the  casual  Relation 
emplo5''ment  of  adults  is  due  to  the  casual  demand  for  of  casual 
labour.  I  quite  agree  that  the  casual  demand  for  labour  boylahoi 
is  satisfied  by  people  who  have  been  badly  brought  up,  [^^^^^ 
because  those  are  just  the  people  who  are  chosen  to 
satisfy  it,  so  to  speak,  but  I  do  not  think  the  evidence 
that  I  have  seen  is  conclusive  that  there  is  casual  labour 
of  adults  because  boys  are  badly  trained.  I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  it,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  evidence.  I  think 
that  casual  labour  of  adults  is  due  to  the  casual  demand 
for  adult  casual  labour. 

77850.  Putting  it  a  little  eavlier  in  an  individual's  life, 
is  it  not  the  opportunities  which  boys  nov/  on  leaving 
school  can  get  for  casual  o?  intermittent  labour,  such  as 
selling  newspapers  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the 
demand  for  such  boys  being  very  considerably  on  the 
increase,  that  cause  the  boys  so  employed  very  often  after- 
wards to  degenerate  into  the  unemployed  ? — Certainly. 

77851.  Should  you  say  that  the  cyclical  disttirbances 
of  trade  and  industry  are  greater  now  than  they  were  a 
few  years  back  ? — These  comparisons  are  very  difficult. 
I  should  say  that  the  evidence  on  the  whole  shows  that 
the  actual  cyclical  fluctuations  and  disturbances  are 
smaller  now  than  in  past  years. 

77852.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  as  far  as  you  know 
you  would  maintain  that  regularity  of  employment  has 
not  diminished  ? — I  think  that  is  rather  a  different  matter, 
if  I  might  say  so. 

77853.  Do  not  the  cyclical  disturbances  interfere  with 
regularity  of  employment  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  many  other 
things  which  produce  irregularity.  It  would  be  possible 
for  casual  labour  to  be  much  on  the  increase,  although 
cyclical  fluctuation  was  much  on  the  decrease.  I  think 
the  cyclical  fluctuation,  which  is  a  very  general  phenomenon , 
is,  so  far  as  one  can  see  it,  slightlj  less  violent  than  it  was 
tvrenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  or  say  fifty  years  ago.  In 
saj^ing  that  I  cannot  speak  very  closely  from  my  own 
cstudies,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  impression  of  economists. 

77854.  Maj'  I  put  it  in  another  way.  Would  you  say 
that  the  proportion  of  casual  labour  now  was  greater  than 
it  was  say  twenty  years  ago  ? — I  am  afraid  I  simply 
cannot  answer  that  question  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
see  how  one  could  get  any  information  about  that. 

77855.  Put  it  in  this  way  :  as  men  get  richer,  they  do, 
as  a  rule,  less  services  for  themselves,  and  as  the  commun- 
ity gets  richer  it  wants  more  services  done.  You  do  not 
think  that  that  tendency  in  say,  a  town  like  London  (the 
newsboy  is  only  one  illustration  of  it)  has  been  so  on  the 
increase  as  ultimately  to  result  in  enlarging  the  number 
of  unemployed  ? — I  really  feel  I  know  nothing  about  that. 
I  am  not  able  to  compare  the  past  and  present. 

77856.  You  also  deal  with  the  returns  of  the  trade 
unionists.  Tliey  cover  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
employment  in  this  coimtry  ? — Yes,  I  have  stated  that 
in  Paragraph  72. 

77857.  At  the  bottom  of  Paragraph  14  you  make 
some  comparison  about  the  percentage  of  unemployed. 
Is  the  percentage  of  the  trade  imion  unemployed 
as  high  as  that  of  the  general  unemployed  ?  The 
last  two  sentences  are  a  little  difficult;  I  could  not 
Cj[uite  follow  them? — The  "general  unemployed  per- 
centage "  is  the  percentage  imemployed  in  all  the  trade 
unions  making  returns.    They  are  all  trade  union  figures. 

77858.  What  would  be  the  basis  of  the  figures.  Would 
they  take  only  trade  unions  ? — I  am  afraid  I  ought  to 
explain  the  whole  of  that.  Paragraph  14  is  merely 
negative  and  purely  statistical  in  character.  It  is  a  little 
experiment  in  manipulatirg  the  Labour  Gazette  figures 
to  show  that  you  can  get  three  entirely  different  results 
by  a  very  simple  manipulation,  and  its  only  object  is 
to  show  that  you  really  cannot  judge  the  total  number  of 
the  unemployed  from  the  trade  imion  figm-es. 

77859.  Those  figures  show  that  they  a,re  Cj[uite  unreliable 
if  you  want  to  get  a  sense  of  what  the  general  state  of 
employment  in  the  country  is  ? — I  think  they  are  fairly 
reliable  as  showing  the  movement  from  good  times  to 
bad  times,  or  bad  times  to  good  times  ;  but  not  as 
showing  the  total  number  of  unemployed. 

77860.  They  are  a  barometer  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

77861.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Whether  ir.  trade  unions  or  outside 
them  ? — T  think  they  are  a  good  barometer  even  of  the 
general  rmemployment  outside  trade  unions. 
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77862.  Broadly  sumnung  up  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, I  thiijk  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  each  par- 
ticular trade,  each  particular  occupation,  each  particular 
class  of  employment  at  present  lias  attached  to  it  a  reserve 
reservoir  so  to  say,  and  those  are  in  no  manner  coinected, 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  ? — Each  tends  t3 
attach  to  itself  that  reservoir.  I  want  it  to  be  quite  clear 
that  that  tendency  may  be  overcome  by  a  rapid  growth. 

77863.  If  you  added  together  these  margins  of  unem- 
ployed labour  attached  to  these  innumerable  occupations, 
and  put  them  into  one  reservoir,  you  would  by  that  simple 
process,  and  distributing  it,  be  able  to  control  it  much 
more  ? — So  far  as  men  could  move  from  one  occupation, 
or  one  distr:ct  to  another,  by  centralising  your  reservoir, 
you  could  make  a  smaller  reservoir  meet  your  ends. 

77864.  Now  you  pass  on  to  criticisms  of  the  Act.  We 
have  had  some  evidence  previously  to-day  as  to  the 
persons  for  whom  this  Act  was  intended :  It  was  re- 
spectable persons  in  regular  employment,  who  temporarily 
had  been  thrown  out.  I  gather  from  these  figures  that 
very  few  of  that  class,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  been 
touched  by  this  Act  ? — I  think  very  few  of  the  class 
defined  in  Section  1,  Sub-section  3,  of  the  Act  have 
appUed, 

77865.  I  suppose,  therefore,  you  would  contend  that 
that  was  a  procedure  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
local  authorities  and  has  not  really  got  at  the  class  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  or  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
intended  have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  machinery  ? 
— I  think  that  we  have  had  to  administer  an  Act 
founded  on  a  conception  of  the  problem,  which  did  not 
prove  in  practice  the  reality. 

77866.  The  persons  I  understand  with  whom  you  have 
had  to  deal  are  really  only  a  stratum  just  above  those  who 
habitually  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  say  rather 
that  they  are  a  stratum  in  regard  to  whom  the  fact  of 
chronic  unemployment  is  far  more  important  than  the 
fact  that  they  are  temporarily  a  Uttle  worse  off  thau 
before.  I  think  they  may  have  been  a  little  worse  ofi 
than  before,  in  fact  I  am  sure  many  were,  but  that 
difference  was  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  witli  the 
chronic   fact  of  their  under-employment. 

77867.  As  regards  the  class  of  work  that  has  to  be  given 
to  them,  and  that  the  assistance  should  be  less  attrastive 
than  independent  work,  you  point  out  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  fulfil  that  condition  ? — I  think  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  fulfil  that  condition,  if  you  are  going  to  help 
more  than  a  very  few  hundreds  in  a  year. 

77868.  Just  leaving  the  question  of  exchanges  and 
labour  bureaus  on  one  side  for  a  moment,  you  point  out 
that  this  Act  has  rather  increased  complications  than 
simplified  them  in  London,  so  far  as  public  authority 
are  concerned  who  have  to  deal  with  persons  applying 
to  them  ? — I  believe  it  is  true  that  theie  has  been  less 
Borough  Coimcil  work  since  the  Act  came  into  operation. 

77869.  I  gathered  from  your  statement  that  there  was 
a  considerable  waste  of  time,  and  an  undue  number  of 
persons  in  London  engaged  in  this  work  ? — I  certainly  do 
not  think  that  the  machinery  of  the  Act  was  happily 
devised. 

77870.  In  Pamgraph  50,  you  say  you  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  have  two  separate  authorities  deahng  -with 
classes  so  closely  similar  as  those  who  come  under  the 
Poor  Law,  and  those  who  come  to  this  new  body. 

principle  You  express  in  Paragraph  50  this  opinion  :  "  The  main 
ke  Act.  principle  of  the  Act  which  is  to  blur  the  hne  between 
independence  and  assistance,  and  to  create  hybrid 
authorities  haK  way  between  rehef  and  industry  must  be 
abandoned  "  ? — Yes,  I  should  lay  very  great  importance 
on  that  as  an  ultimate  principle.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
absolutely  bars  experiments  hke  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act  as  temporary  devices,  but  as  an  ultimate 
principle  I  should  certainly  lay  that  down. 

77871.  You  have  a  great  belief  in  a  development  of  the 
exchange  or  bureau  system  ? — Yes. 

T  progress  77872.  The  results  seem  in  London,  even  during  the 
abour  limited  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  ? — I  cannot  regard 
hanges  in  them  as  satisfactory. 

77873.  They  may  not  be  absolutely,  but  you  made  a 
faiily  good  start,  did  you  not  ?— I  think  we  started  fairly 
well,  but  we  have  not  developed  as  I  should  have  hoped. 

429-VIII. 


77874.  Not  daring  the  last  few  months  ? — Not  in  the  last  Mr.  WilUatn 
few  months.  ^-  Beveridge. 
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77875.  I  pass  on  to  your  paper  about  Germany,  because      q^^^  j^q^ 
thatputsbeforeus,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  labour  ' 
exchange  which  we  should  keep  in  mind.    Of  these  various  German 
exchanges  apparently  the  most  important  is  the  municijial  labour 
exchange.    That  is  the  last  of  this  class.    Are  the  ex-  exchanges, 
changes   maintained   or  assisted  by  municipahties  ? — 

That  class  includes  the  largest  exchanges.  I  think  the 
class  of  exchange  estabhshed  by  employers  and  employed 
jointly,  is,  from  other  points  of  view,  very  important  as 
a  type. 

77876.  I  think  you  give  the  composition  of  the  municipal  ( !oinpo.sition 
bureaux.    There  is  no  arbitrary  composition,  is  there,  in  of  German 
that.    It  is  not  on  any  fixed  plan,  is  it  ? — Do  you  mean  municipal 
the  composition  of  the  Committee  ?  exchanges. 

77877.  Yes  ?— It  differs  in  every  town,  but  I  think 
I  may  say  Cjuite  generally  that  the  more  completely 

it  is  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  Success  of 
employed,  without  even  any  admixture  of  the  munici-  German 
pahty  the  greater  the  success  appears  to  be,-  and  the  more  gxchanoes 
completely  those  Committees  are  trusted.  '  ° 

77878.  The  list  you  give  here  of  the  number  of  situa- 
tions which  have  been  filled  in  certain  towns,  at  first 
sight  seems  very  remarkable.  In  Munich  53,000  situa- 
tions were  filled  out  of  a  population  of  539,000  ? — Yes. 

77879.  That  is  one  to  every  ten  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

77880.  Would  that  mean  that  there  was  a  general 
application  to  this  bureau  for  positions  ?  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  means  that  practically  most  of  the  situa- 
tions that  were  filled  up  were  obtained  through  this 
municipal  bureau  ? — It  does  not  mean  that  in  Munich. 
In  Munich  there  are  a  good  many  small  exchanges  main 
tained  by  guilds  and  trades  unions.  I  think  if  you  look 
at  the  Stuttgart  figures,  which  are  still  more  surprising 
ones,  you  will  find  that  the  proportion  is  nearly  one  in 
every  four.  There  I  think  most  of  the  other  exchanges 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  mimicipal  exchange.  It  is 
perhaps  true  to  say  that  the  exchange  dominates  the 
labour  market  there.  I  might  say  in  Munich  that  the 
holding  aloof  of  some  trade  unions  is  not  apparently  on 
any  question  of  principle,  and  it  is  not  general. 

77881.  Apparently  you  have  been  a  good  deal  im- 
pressed by  those  exchanges,  the  committees  of  which 
were  largely  composed  of  employers  and  employees  ? — 
That  is  true  of  almost  all  the  municipal  exchanges,  but 
there  are  also  certain  exchanges  started  without  any 
intervention  of  the  municipality ;  started  by  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed  alone,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
I  think  are  rather  interesting. 

77882.  Not  only  in  the  direct  effect  they  may  have 
in  obtaining  situations  for  those  who  apply,  but  also 
from  the  softening  and  ameliorating  influence  they  may 
have  over  the  masters  and  men  ? — The  most  striking  of 

these  systems  of  exchanges  is  that  in  the  printing  trade.  Labour 
where  practically  all  over  Germany  all  men  are  engaged  exchanges  iu 
through  the  exchanges,  and  that  is  certainly  a  trade  in  ["^^de'in 
which  there  have  been  hardly  any  strikes.  Germany 

77883.  Does  this  labour  exchange  regulate  operations 
over  a  large  area  ? — There  is,  in  the  printing  trade, 
a  system  of  exchanges  covering  the  whole  German 
Empire.  The  exchange,  I  may  say,  deals  with  both 
trade  unionists  and  non-unionists,  although  it  is  main- 
tained by  the  unionists,  in  combination  with  the 
employers. 

77884.  Do  the  trades  unions  or  the  working  people 
generally  look  upon  such  an  exchange  or  bureau  as  a 
satisfactory  tribunal  for  either  speaking  or  adjudicating  General  view 
upon  labour  troubles  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  normally  Germany 
regarded  as  part  of  the  function,  of  thisbm-eau  committee  function 

is  to  adjudicate  in  trade  disputes.    In  certain  towns,  I  gxchano-e? 
think  in  Stra'^sburg,  it  does,  but  the  normal  view  is  that   '  ° 
if  you  have   a  market  place  for  labour  it  had  best 
confine  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  being  that  if  it 
wishes  to  retain  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 

77885.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  Berlin  there  was  a  Labour 
strike  on  that  question.    The  men,  I  imderstand  from  exchanges 
Paragraph  16,  wanted  the  establishment  and  exclusive  in  Berlin, 
use  of  a  joint  labour  exchange  as  one  of  the  terms  of 
terminating  a  dispute  ? — That  was  the  case.    I  may  say 

that  that  agreement  to  use  the  exchange  for  the  wnoie 
supply  of  labour  is  enforced  legally  by  the  Industrial 
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Mr.  William  Court.  May  I  add  with  regard  to  one  of  these  other 
H.  Beveridge.  exchanges  in  Berlin,  the  Breweries  Exchange,  there  is 

  the  same  absolute  voluntary  pledge  of  every  employer  to 

14  Oct.  1907.  use  the  exchange  for  all  his  labour,  and  that  is  carried 
out. 
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77886.  I  may  assume  that  you  think  that  if  you  could 
put  exchanges  or  labour  bureaux  in  England  on  anything 
like  the  same  tooting  that  they  are  in  Germany,  it  would 
go  some  way  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  this  very 
difficult  problem  of  unemployment  ? — It  would  give  the 
instrument  which  we  want  in  order  to  begin  to  lemedy 
the  problem.  I  do  not  know  that  in  Germany  the  full 
significance  of  the  instrument  is  yet  understood.  .  I  think 
they  are  mainly  concerned  with  perfecting  the  instru- 
ment at  present. 

77887.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  you  get  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind  on  anything  like  the  same  footing, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  in  some  degree  dis- 
sociated from  those  only  who  are  supposed  to  be  un- 
employed ? — I  think  so.  They  are  essentially  distinct 
from  relief  agencies  and  theii  industrial  character  should 
be  recognised. 

77888.  Knowing  something  about  England  and  so  on, 
do  you  see  any  insuperable  difficulties  in  trying  to  work 
up  towards  this  object  of  making  general  exchanges  and 
labour  bureaus  of  this  character  ? — I  see  none  whatever. 
I  see  great  practical  difficulties  and  delays. 

77889.  You  must  have  thought  a  good  deal  over  this 
sort  of  scheme  ;  could  you  just  state  to  us  shortly  what 
j^ou  think  would  be  the  main  difficulties  ? — The  first 
difficulty  is  to  persuade  anybody  that  there  is  any  use 
whatever  in  doing  this.  I  think,  having  persuaded  them 
generally,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  leave  it  to  the 
common  sense  of  employers  and  employees  to  work  out  the 
practical  details.  However,  that  is  the  first  difficulty. 
The  second  difficulty  is  the  fear  that  this  change  may 
be  expected  to  injure  one  or  the-  other  of  the  parties 
to  the  industrial  contract,  and  to  affect  existing  organisa- 
tions. I  am  convinced,  both  in  the  abstract  and  from  my 
experience  in  Germany,  that  that  fear  has  no  foundation  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  might  add  a  third  very  serious  practical  difficulty, 
which  is  pointed  by  Paragraph  20,  Section  1  of  my  Appen- 
dix :  that  in  Germany  you  have  had  a  movement  of  a 
very  high  standing  from  the  beginning,  but  at  present  the 
movement,  as  we  try  to  start  it  in  this  country,  has  no 
standing  whatever.  We  are  hindered  in  getting  facilities 
for  making  our  work  known,  for  getting  conferences,  and 
so  on.    We  start  from  no  sufficient  position. 

77890.  Attention  to  the  advantages  of  these  exchanges 
has  been  called  by  the  condition  of  the  lowest  of  the 
unemployed  in  this  country  ;  in  Germany  did  it  start  from 
that  low  level,  or  was  il;  put  in  operation  in  order  to 
facilitate  employment  amongst  the  highly-paid  and  well- 
organised  trades  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  answer 
quite  generally,  because  the  movement  has  differed  in 
different  parts  of  Germany;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
idea  of  decasualisation,  which  was  very  much  emphasised 
by  Mr.  Booth  on  the  Labour  Commission,  and  which  is  in 
my  own  mind  one  of  the  most  important  things,  was  not 
in  Germany  one  of  the  princijial  objects.  The  ma,in 
motive,  as  one  finds  it  in  Germanj',  is  to  put  down  the 
vague  search  for  work  through  the  streets,  with  all  its 
wearisome  and  demoralising  concomitants  ;  t'.ie  second  is 
to  do  away  with  some  of  the  evils  of  private  registries, 
the  exploitation  of  the  employees,  as  it  is  described  there, 
by  the  private  registries ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  the 
general  desire  to  increase  industrial  efficiency  by  increasing 
the  mobility  of  the  labour  supply.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  had  the  specific  object  of  decasualisation.  I  ought 
to  add,  as  a  fourth  reason,  which  is  coming  in  now  very 
strongly,  the  object  of  getting  a  perfect  test  for  unem- 
ployment, a  means  of  knowing  if  a  man  is  really  unem- 
ployed against  his  will.  You  can  only  do  that  if  you 
can  see  the  whole  labour  market  and  all  the  jobs  that 
offer.  That  idea  is  now  coming  to  reinforce  the  earlier 
ideas,  ns  a  result  of  what  has  been  said  about  unemployed 
insurance. 

77891.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  do  is  to  try  and  give 
a  status,  and  so  on,  to  these  proposed  institutions,  and 
you  prefer  to  do  that  by  discussion  and  persuasion  rather 
than  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  putting  obligations  upon  the 
municipalities  to  establish  them  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean 
that. 
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77892.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment forcing  a  locality  to  establish  a  labour  bureau  ? — 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  quite  the  best  way  of  going  to  work.  I 
think  you  want  to  persuade  the  municipality  if  you  are 
going  to  get  any  life  into  the  thing. 

77893.  How  would  you  persuade  the  municipality  ? — 
I  have  here  a  short  memorandum  of  a  couple  of  pages, 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  put  in.  {See  Appendix  No. 
LXXXVI(A)).  I  think  as  the  centre  of  the  move- 
ment you  must  have  a  small  Government  Department,  a 
small  office  at  taclied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  do  the  work 
of  propaganda ;  and  I  think  that  that  department,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective,  should  also  control  certain  funds.  It 
should  be  able  to  offer  a  contributioa  from  the  national 
funds  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  exchanges  established 
either  by  municipalities  or  associations  of  employers 
and  employed  directly. 

77894.  Are  the  expenses  large  now  of  an  establishment  Expenses 
of  some  dimensions  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  the  best  way  labour 

of  answering  that.  I  have  given  the  figures  for  Germany,  exchange? 
where  the  amount  varies  from  4d.  to  8d.  or  9d.  for  each  j 
situation  filled.  ' 

77895.  Is  it  possible  to  charge  a  fee  which  would  not  be  Question  i 
a  deterrent,  which  would  go  some  considerable  way  charging 
towards  making  the  institution  self-supporting  ? — I  do  ^^^^  ^° 
not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  try  and  charge  a  fee  ;  it  is  applicanti 
apparently  possible.  It  is  done  in  Berlin.  It  is  not  done,  as 

far  as  I  have  seen,  in  any  other  public  exchange  of  any 
importance  in  Germany. 

77896.  You  allude  to  a  certain  sum  that  is  paid  by 
the  applicants,  and  that  becomes  a  sort  of  insurance  for 
them  ? — I  think  that  is  important.  That  is  another 
possible  advantage.  I  think  you  can  make  a  labour 
exchange  the  centre  of  a  system  of  unemployed  insurance. 

77897.  Wliat  is  the  process  ?  Has  the  person  to  go 
on  paj'ing  this  small  fee  until  it  has  got  to  a  certain  sum 
or  is  he  entitled  after  a  certain  time  to  a  right  to  assistance  ? 
— In  the  Berlin  Breweries  Exchange  the  man  pays  2^d. 
each  time  he  registers,  and  registration  lasts  three  months, 
or  until  he  gets  a  job  through  the  exchange.  Then  the 
money  is  given  out  in  grants  to  unemployed  people 
as  it  is  required.  The  thing  is  not  at  all  regularised, 
and  the  fees  are  not  at  all  sufficient  to  afford  a  regular 
unemployment  insurance.  In  Cologne,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  is  rather  different ;  that  is  a  regular  insurance 
system. 

77898.  If  a  person  is  in  employment  I  do  not  suppose 
he  goes  to  the  bureau  ? — No. 

77899.  If  he  is  out  of  employment,  would  he  be  able 
to  pay  whatever  this  little  fee  is  ? — He  does  in  Berlin 
undoubtedly.  I  may  say  that  in  the  big  Berlin  exchange 
these  fees  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  finances  of 
the  institution,  which  is  always  rather  in  low  water, 
because  it  is  a  voluntary  association.  I  think  that  they 
get  15,000  marks  a  year  from  the  fees  paid  by  work 
people  apart  from  sums  paid  by  unions  to  compound  for 
all  their  members. 

77900.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Might  I  ask  whether,  in  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  a  fee,  you  distinguish  between 
men  'v^  ho  are  actually  in  work  at  the  time  of  their  applica- 
tion and  those  who  are  out  of  work  at  the  time  of  their 
application,  whether  you  consider  it  possible  to  draw 
any  distinction  in  that  \^-ay  ? — I  think  if  you  are  going 
to  register  men  in  work  you  ought  to  charge  them  a  fee. 
I  may  say  that  technically  we  do  that  in  London.  Al- 
though it  is  stated  no  fees  are  charged,  if  any  man  comes 
who  is  in  work  we  have  a  provision  to  charge  him  6d. 
and  then  a  penny  a  week.  I  think  that  would  have  to 
be  done  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  comparatively  small  point. 

77901.  You  have  not  found  that  deterrent  at  all  ? — 
I  have  no  evidence  on  that  point. 

77902.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  remember  the 
amount  of  the  fee  in  Berlin  ? — Twenty  pfennigs  for  three 
months,  or  until  the  man  gets  a  job. 

7790.3.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  not  one  special  difficulty 
which  we  should  have  to  encounter  here  as  compared 
with  Germany:  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  registration 
in  Germany  about  everybody,  but  an  Englishman  would 
detest  being  registered  in  any  shape  or  form.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  establish  these  bureaus  and  make  them 
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effective  unless  there  is  some  sort  of  registration  or  unless 
the  men  who  come  up  bring  some  formal  parchment  with 
them  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  existence^of 
this  infirmity  insurance  card  does  simplify  matters  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  anything  but  essential ; 
in  Munich  the  business  is  commonly  done  without  con- 
sidering this  card  at  all.  It  comes  to  this,  that  when 
an  exchange  has  been  in  action  for  a  long  time  the 
superintendent  gets  to  know  a  great  many  of  the  men  ; 
they  are  always  passing  through,  particularly  in  the 
imskilled  and  irregular  occupations,  and  automatically, 
without  any  investigation,  the  exchange  acquires  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  individuals.  I  think  the 
sifting  happens  in  the  least  inquisitorial  manner  possible. 

77904.  You  do  not  think  the  lack  of  registration  really 
is  insuperable  ? — I  am  certain  it  is  not  insuperable. 

77905.  Of  course  it  would  add  to  the  difficulty  ?— It 
would  mean  that  in  some  cases  you  would  have  to  take 
up  characters  where  you  do  not  have  to  in  Germany, 
but  I  am  quite  convinced  from  what  I  saw  in  some  of 
these  German  exchanges  that  it  is  not  insuperable.  I 
think  I  have  dealt  with  the  use  made  of  the  infirmity 
insurance  card  in  some  of  these  exchanges. 

77906.  Assuming  it  was  possible  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution such  as  you  suggest,  we  set  in  operation  a 
beneficent  instrument  for  dealing  with  one  part  of  the 
question  of  unemployment.  Now  comes  the  more 
difficult  part.  Taking  your  own  figures,  supposing  we 
try  this  contrivance  to  convert  half  of  the  1,000  half- 
employed  dock  labourers  into  wholly-employed  dock 
labourers  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  remaining  500  ? — 
I  have  given  my  theoretical  answer  to  that. 

77907.  It  is  rather  a  practical  difficulty,  is  it  not  ? — I 
only  want  to  add  to  my  theoretical  answer  this  :  that  the 
introduction  of  labour  exchanges  is  to  be  regarded  like 
the  introduction  of  any  other  machine  which  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual.  It  is  no  objection  to 
increasing  efficiency  by  a  machine  to  say  that  it  is  going 
to  turn  a  certain  number  of  people  out  for  the  time  being. 
I  quite  agree  you  have  to  deal  with  those  people,  but 
you  must  not  regard  the  trouble  as  a  permanent  trouble 
that  you  will  always  have  to  deal  with.  This  I  should 
like  to  add  to  my  theoretical  answer.  The  practical 
answer  is  as  follows :  that  if  we  begin  doing  this  down  in 
the  London  docks,  squeezing  out  people,  as  we  should 
have  to  do,  very  slowly  and  very  gradually,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  any  unmanageable  number  to  deal 
with,  and  we  could,  in  fact,  make  the  process  of  de- 
casualisation  as  slow  as  we  wished.  The  actual  people 
who  would  get  squeezed  out  would  be  the  least  efficient 
casual  labourers.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  least 
efficient  casual  labourer  would  be  a  [very  inefficient 
person  indeed ;  the  man  who  now  works  perhaps  once 
a  month  or  twice  a  month,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  would  be  a  person  who 
would  be  in  need  of  some  sort  of  training  or  recuperative 
treatment,  and  we  should  have  to  provide  that  for  him. 

77908.  I  suppose  the  least  efficient  would  be,  generally 
speaking,  the  oldest  of  the  casual  labourers  ? — The  oldest 
or  most  drunken  or  most  irregular  in  various  ways — the 
weakest.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  above  the  Poor 
Law  standard,  the  ones  we  began  with. 

77909.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  at  all  studied 
the  difficulty  which  occasionally  arises  in  the  country 
from  the  substitution  of  modem  machinery  for  old 
machinery,  and  the  dislocation  which  takes  place  in  a 
great  industry,  such  as  has  taken  place  in  the  boot  trade 
in  Leicester.  Your  observations  are  mostly  confined  to 
London,  are  they  not  ? — My  experience  is  confined  to 
London.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  for  one  moment  to 
make  light  of  that  dislocation;  I  simply  used  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  new  machine  to  show  you  must  not  assume  you 
are  going  to  have  a  permanent  trouble.  You  have,  for  a 
time,  a  large  number  of  people  on  your  hands,  and  you 
have  got  to  deal  with  them. 

77910.  But  still,  it  will  not  be  a  permanent  trouble, 
but  as  the  industries  of  this  kind  are  much  older  estab- 
lished than  those  of  more  modern  nations  which  compete 
with  us,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  there  will  be  changes  of  this 
character  in  a  considerable  number  of  our  industries, 
which  does  mean  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  labour 
market ;  and,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  the  difficulty  is  a 


good  deal  enhanced  by  the  fact  tha.t  from  specialisation  Mf.  Wilh'a)n 
the  men  would  be  engaged  in  one  particular  class  of  H.  Beveridge. 
special  work  for  many  years,  and  they  are  not  very  apt       -  — 
for  anything  else  ? — I  am  very  conscious  of  that.  1J)7. 

77911.  That  you  would  deal  with  more  as  a  normal  Remedy  for 
aspect  of  the  great  industrial  question  ? — As  to  the  msn  dis- 
people who  are  displaced  by  machinery,  the  only  absolute  placed  by 
remedy  is  to  get  them  another  job.    The  first  requisite  machinery, 
to  getting  them  another  job  is  to  have  your  labour  ex- 
change, so  as  to  know  where  the  other  jobs  are.     I  think 

it  is  very  clear  you  would  have  much  difficulty  in  getting 
some  of  them  other  jobs  when  they  are  getting  old,  and 
I  think  you  would  want  special  powers  for  dealing  with 
those. 

77912.  (Mr.   Nunn.)  In  weighing  the  value  of   t]\e  Labour 
alliance  of  the  German  workmen's  associations  with  tliis  exchanges 
movement,  does  one  have  to  take  into  account  at  all  any  'ind  Trade 
difference  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  able  to  find  Union 
work  for  their  members  compared  with  the  English  trade  g^^'j^^'j^ff  ^nd 
organisations  ?  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  find  work  fjg",^^.^,^,, 
for  their  men  to  the  same  extent  ? — I  can  only  say  that 
Germany  is  overrun  with  trade  union  labour  exchanges, 

and  that  as  far  as  one  can  see  they  are  at  least  as  well 
organised  as  those  in  most  English  trades.  I  have  not 
made  a  special  study  of  the  English  trade  union  registra- 
tion system,  but  whenever  I  have  asked  about  it  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  very  completely 
organised.    It  might  be  much  improved. 

77913.  Although  it  is  pretty  widely  diffused,  it  is  not 
highly  organised,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  many  trades  it  is  the  recognised  place  to  which 
an  employer  sends  for  men. 

77914.  Do  the  men  help  one  another  in  finding  jobs 
for  one  another  ?— Certainly. 

77915.  To  the  same  extent  that  our  men  do  in  the  trades 
unions  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  Germany  ? 

77916.  I  am  speaking  of  Germany  as  compared  with 
England  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  the  whole  of  England  or 
the  whole  of  Germany. 

77917.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  Q^^estion  of 
still  in  the  German  trade  unions   the  use  of  the  tramp  txamp- 
card  as  there  is  in  the  English  unions  ? — I  think  they  card  in 
travel  more  than  the  English  workmen ;    that  is  alwa3r3  Germanj-. 
said. 

77918.  Do  they  travel  on  the  advice  of  their  labour 
exchange,  or  do  they  travel  aimlessly  on  a  tramp  card, 
as  they  often  do  in  England  ? — They  travel  in  many 
unions  at  any  rate  on  the  advice  of  their  labour  exchange 

77919.  There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
going  from  Newcastle  to  London  on  the  advice  of  an 
executive,  and  going  on  a  tramp  card  ? — True. 

77920.  I  want  to  know  which  is  the  German  plan  ? — I 
cannot  say  quite  generally  because  in  Germany,  as  in 
England,  in  some  trades,  the  trade  union  registration 
system  is  very  much  developed,  while  in  others  it  is  very 
unimportant. 

77921.  (i/r.  Nunn.)  My  second  question  (which  I  will  not  p^-gpe^.  bond 
press  if  it  answered  in  your  Statement)  is  as  to  the  bond  to  unite  the 
which  is  to  unite  the  various  employment  exchanges  various 

in  different  parts  of  the  country  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  muni-  labour 
cipal  or  State  bond  ? — I  did  not  say  it  was  not  to  be  a  exchanges, 
municipal  or  State  bond. 

77922.  I  did  not  say  you  did.  Have  you  answered  that 
question  as  to  how  you  would  unite  and  co-ordinate  the 
various  employment  exchanges  ? — I  want  them  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  this  Board  of  Trade  Department, 
which  would  give  contributions  on  condition  that  certain 
rules  and  regulations  were  complied  with. 

77923.  They  would  be  co-ordinated  by  a  central  depart- 
ment independent  of  the  local  municipalities  ? — I  thinJi  so 

77924.  Who  would  nominate  the  members  ? — Of  the  r, 

committees  ?  c  ■4-j. 

ot  committees 

77925.  Would  the  central  body  nominate  the  committees  of  labour 
all  over  the  country  ? — Certainly  not.  exchanges. 

77926.  Who  woxild  then  ?— The  ideal  thing  is  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  be  composed  of  an  ec[ual 
number  of  employers  and  employed  nominated  by  tlio 
respective  associations  on  each  side. 

77927.  Without  any  statutory  machinery  for  bringing 
them  together  at  all  ?    Who  would  bring  the  emploj^er 
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and  employed  together  to  form  a  labour  exchange  in  a 
particular  tovm  ? — The  centre  of  propaganda  I  think 
would  be  the  central  department. 

77928.  That  would  go  all  over  England  ? — It  would  get 
about  and  it  would  try  to  persuade  local  people.  I  hope 
it  would  also  go  to  the  municipalities.  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  the  exchange  without  the  muni- 
cipality, but  it  is  better  to  get  the  municipality  because 
then  you  get  general  local  interest  and  support. 

77929.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  do  not  contemplate 
that  the  exchanges  should  be  set  up  by  the  municipalities 
all  over  the  country,  but  by  an  organisation  specially 
constituted  for  the  purpose,  do  I  understand  ? — I  think 
I  should  prefer  to  have  them  set  up  by  the  municipality, 
but  ultimately  I  want  the  management  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  representative  employers  and  employed.  Whether  you 
have  the  municijjality  technically  above  them  or  not  is  not 
an  absolutely  essential  question.  I  should  prefer  to  have 
the  muni ?i])al  authority,  because  it  represents  the  local  life 
of  the  place,  but  I  think  you  may  deal  with  different  trades 
in  different  ways  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  Germany. 

77930.  The  municipalities  have  not  shown  themselves 
particularly  keen  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  have  they  ? — 
I  think  a  good  many  municipalities  have  made  experi- 
ments at  various  times,  but  I  really  think  very  seldom 
with  any  perfect  understanding  of  what  they  would  be  at, 
and  very  seldom  realising  quite  the  importance  of  what 
they  were  going  to  do  if  they  were  going  to  do  anjrthing  at 
all. 

77931.  For  instance,  Avas  it  not  the  case  that  under  the 
Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Act,  1902,  very  little  was  done  ? 
— I  think  when  we  took  over  the  London  bureaux  there 
was  practically  only  one  of  them  that  had  any  good  will — 
that  had  any  really  live  business. 

77932.  Does  not  that  tend  to  show  that  tJie  local 
authorities  would  not  bo  very  keen  to  establish  things  of 
this  kind,  or  superintend  an  organisation  of  this  kind  ? — 
In  London  the  local  authorities  were  the  borough  councils, 
and  I  certainly  should  not  ask  them  to  intervene  in 
Loudon. 

77933.  Tliey  would  be  the  municipalities,  would  they 
not  ? — In  London  I  should  take  the  whole  of  London  for  the 
municiijality. 

77934.  And  have  one  body  for  the  whole  county  ? — 
Yes.  certainly.  At  present  I  think  we  are  rather  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  v.(i  practically  have  to  set  up  a  separate 
exchange  in  each  borough  whether  it  is  necessary  there  or 
not.  That  has  very  unfortunate  effects  upon  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  all  the  exchanges. 

77935.  The  expense  of  working  a  thing  of  this  kind  will 
be  small  ? — I  think  the  expense  can  be  reduced  to 
the  sort  of  thing  it  is  in  Germany.  At  present  we  are 
costing  something  about  £9,000  a  year,  I  believe,  in 
London. 

77936.  Tliat  £9,000  is  for  the  hire  of  offices,  I  suppose, 
and  the  payment  of  a  certain  staff  ? — Yes,  and  postage 
and  telephones  and  so  on. 

77937.  If  the  matter  was  largely  extended  and  you  had 
a  central  body  through  whom  the  whole  thing  was  worked, 
of  course  the  expense  would  be  increased :  is  that  the 
expense  you  propose  should  fall  on  the  State  ? — I  think 
the  State  naturally  bears  the  expense  of  knitting  up  the 
exchanges.  I  am  not  siu-e  that  I  should  not  like  it  to  bear  a 
bit  more  in  order  to  encourage  the  municipalities  to  set  up 
exchanges,  but  that  is  the  principle  adopted  in  Germany 
where  the  grants  from  tlie  States  Governments  are  defi- 
nitelj'set  aside  for  federating  the  local  exchanges,  and  then 
you  got  the  Imperial  Government  pay  ing  for  the  federa- 
tion of  the  exchanges  all  over  the  Empire. 

77938.  I  am  not  c^uite  sure  why  you  thought  the 
Government  in  England  should  pay,  whether  you  thought 
it  was  to  encourage  the  thing  to  be  done  or  whether  you 
thought  there  Avas  some  other  reason  ? — I  desire  it  to 
encourage  the  thing  to  be  done  and  to  secure  co-ordina- 
tion. It  J3  a  grant  to  be  given  on  condition  of  efficiency. 

77939.  If  you  placed  the  matter  under  the  local 
authority,  you  could  say  that  they  shall  comply  with 
cert  lin  regulations? — Yes.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  I  would 
rather  have  a  perjx'tual  power  of  adjustment  in  practice 
than  stereotyiJO  conditions  at  the  beginning  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 
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77940.  Leaving  that  now,  were  you  contemplating 
that  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  should  cease  to 
exist,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  properly  provide  for  an 
organisation  of  labour  exchanges  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
any  labour  exchange  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  will  ever  succeed. 

77941.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  name  "  unemployed  " 
is  enough  to  ruin  it.  We  leave  it  off  our  notepaper. 
With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act,  I  must  simply  put  my  general  view  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  in  this 
country  any  more  than  I  am  satisfied  with  it  in  Germany. 
I  think  they  both  ought  to  give  way  to  something  entirely 
different  based  upon  a  complete  organisation  of  the  labour 
exchange  and  the  getting  of  a  perfect  test  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  tiU  we  get  that  I  feel  our  best  plan  in  both 
countries  is  to  go  on  with  the  system  of  which  we  know 
something,  although  it  is  but  imperfect.  Therefore  I 
should  no  more  suggest  that  we  adopt  the  German  Poor 
Law  here  or  add  on  to  it  this  relief  side  of  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act.  than  1  should  ask  the  Germans 
in  Germany  to  abandon  their  system  and  adopt  ours. 

77942.  Practically  you  would  not  continue  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen's  Act  ? — No. 

77943.  You  know  it  is  a  temporary  Act  and  expires 
three  years  after  it  was  passed  ? — I  should  like  it  to  expire. 

77944.  Then  you  would  not  make  any  provision  foi 
the  provision  of  work  during  periods  of  temporary  distress, 
even  although  you  could  not  bring  your  labour  organisa- 
tion into  force  for  some  time  ? — I  do  not  anticipate  in 
the  next  year  or  two  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  cychcal 
depression  of  trade  that  would  make  rtlief  works  at  all 
appropriate. 

77945.  Supposing  there  was  a  very  serious  winter  ? — 
I  beHeve  there  are  lesouices  in  the  Poor  Law  to  deal  with 
it. 

77946.  But  practically  has  it  not  been  the  case  that 
severe  winters  have  led  to  arrangements  being  made 
outside  the  Poor  Law  for  providing  men  with  work  ? — 
I  should  let  the  borough  councils  go  on.  I  would  not  try 
to  stop  them,  although  I  think  they  would  do  harm. 

77947.  The  object  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  jjgai  iatoa-" 
was  rather  to  deal  with  difficulties  of  that  kind,  to  have  an  tioa  of 
organisation  of  work  when  there  was  a  period  of  dis- Un 3m ployed 
tress  ? — I  do  not  think  from  my  reading  of  the  Unem-  Workmen 
ployed  Workmen's  Act  that  it  was  intended  to  be  applied 

to  merely  seasonal  distress. 

77948.  Not  merely  so,  but  seasonal  distress  is  one  thing 
it  would  apply  to,  would  it  not  ? — I  have  not  read  it  as 
meaning  to  apply  to  distress  which  was  no  more  than 
eeasonal.  I  will  put  it  like  that.  There  is  a  rule  that  a 
man  is  not  to  have  assistance  in  more  than  two  years 
running,  that  is  to  saj,  supposing  there  are  three  hard 
winters,  he  is  not  to  get  relief.  1  read  that  as  implying 
that  the  Act  is  specifically  an  Act  for  cyclical  trade 
depression. 

77949.  Supposing  you  did,  in  fact,  have  a  severe  winter, 
would  you  say  that  the  Poor  Law  could  still  deal  with 
it  ? — I  am  not  experienced  in  the  Poor  Law,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  what  we  do  is  of  any  use. 

77950.  (Mr.  Patten- 3IacDougall.)  I  think  yoi  said  that,  Bad  features 
looking  to  the  existing  Act,  its  machinery  is,  in  your  in  Unem 
opinion,  not  happily  devised  ? — Yes.  ployed  Worl 

77951.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how,  assuming 
that  Act  to  be  re-introduced  after  its  expiration,  you 
would  improve  its  machinery  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  may 
specify  one  or  two  of  the  unhappy  parts  of  the  Act. 
The  first  is  the  existence  of  twenty-nine  independent 
distress  committees.  That  means  that  a  Central  Body 
ii.  carrying  out  its  wo"k.  instead  of  being  able  to  give  orders 
to  its  own  local  officials,  has  to  correspond  formally  with 
an  absolutely  independent  body.  That  adds  to  the 
amount  of  correspondence,  minutes  and  agendas,  and 
all  the  committee  expenses. 

77952.  That  is  in  London  ? — I  think  I  specifically 
limited  my  statem  nt  as  to  the  machinery  of  the  Act 
to  London.  It  also  absolutely  prevents  any  co-ordina- 
tion or  uniformity.  I  think  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Distress  Committees  go  are  very  different  in  fact,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  co-ordinate  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deal  with  London  as  a  whole.    I  think  th? 
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Central  Authority  in  London  itself  is  necessarily  weak 
because  it  is  composed  of  delegates  who  come  to  it  from 
another  body  and  go  back  to  that  other  body,  and  who 
are  practically  foreign  ambassadort;.  That  is  the  weakness 
of  a  body  of  delegates  which  is  subsequent  to  the  bodies 
„  .  .  which  it  has  to  control  a.nd  not  prior  to  them.  The 
'^Distress  Central  Body  is  appointed  by  Distress  Committees,  and 
does  not  appoint  them  in  any  way.  I  think  that  is  a 
cause  of  constant  friction.  I  think  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees themselves  are  not  well  composed.  Their 
business  is  to  sit  in  judgment,  but  they  are  actually 
composed  of  all  the  people  who  should  jome  as  witnesses 
to  give  evidence  about  the  individuals.  To  have  on 
them  the  guardians  and  the  people  experienced  in 
the  reUef  of  distress  is  not  really  important ;  those  are  the 
people  who  should  be  consulted  about  individual  oases. 
They  are  not  a  good  judicial  body,  because  they  know 
individuals,  they  cannot  know  the  district  as  a  whole.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  add  anything  to  that. 
I  speak  only  for  London,  and  I  see  that  this  independence 
of  the  Distress  Committees  creates  extra  expense,  is 
a  barrier  to  efficiency  and  means  a  great  deal  of  reduphca- 
tion  of  work. 

77953.  And  the  administration  is  not  uniform  ? — It  is 
not  uniform. 

77954.  They  do  not  adhere  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I 
think  a  great  many  of  them  say  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
regulations  in  a  \ery  elastic  manner.  That  is  because 
the  people-  regularly  employed  do  not  apply  in  any  large 
numbers. 

77955.  How  would  you  re-adjust  the  composition  of 
the  Distress  Committees  ? — If  I  wanted  to  give  the  Act 
a  chance  of  success  in  London,  I  should  say  that  there 
should  be  no  independent  Distress  Committees  prior  to  the 
Central  Body,  but  that  the  Central  Body,  if  it  wanted 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  its  present  constitution, 
should  have  one  member  from  each  board  of  guardians 
and  one  from  each  borough  council.  Then  your  local 
work  of  registering  the  unemployed  could  be  done  by 
officials  directly  under  tha,t  Central  Body,  who  might  have 
a  consultative  committee,  but  1  would  have  that  committee 
appointed  by  the  Centra.l  Body  and  subject  to  the 
Central  Body.    This  only  refers  to  London. 

77956.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  printing  bureaux 
covered  the  whole  German  Empire  ? — Yes. 

77957.  Does  that  mean  that  anyone  wanting  employ- 
ment in  a  printing  establishment  must  apply  through  the 
bureau  ? — Any  man  wanting  employment  in  a  printing 
establishment  belonging  to  the  Employers'  Association. 
That  does  not  include  absolutely  all  printing  estabhshments 
but  it  does  include  nearly  all.  There  are  a  few  establish- 
ments outside.  I  ought  to  add  also  that  I  beheve  that  the 
rule  about  taking  men  on  only  from  the  exchange  is  not 
absolutely  enforced  in  that  trade.  It  is  practically  the 
rule,  but  if  an  emplover  knows  a  man  specifically  he  can 
send  for  him. 

77958.  How  many  bureaux  are  there  dealing  with  this 
printing  trade  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  th'^t  off- 
hand. I  can  let  you  have  that.  My  impression  is  there 
are  about  forty-two  districts  with  mail,  bureaux,*  and  I 
expect  there  are  smaller  houses  of  call  scattered  over  other 
towns. 

77959.  And  with  separate  administrations  in  communi- 
cation, I  suppose,  with  their  centres  ? — The  whole  of  the 
administration  is  in  close  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  collective  agreement  as  to  wages  and 
conditions  arrived  at  between  the  two  associations,  the 
employers  and  workmen. 

77960.  Then  it  is  not  a  joint  association,  so  many 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  so  many  of  the 
workmen  ? — The  management  of  the  whole  system  is 
under  a  joint  committee  of  emploj'ers  and  workmen. 

7796L  Actually  represented  by  them  ? — Yes,  in  fact 
it  is  a  conciliation  board :  it  has  just  taken  on  the  busi- 
ness of  being  the  labour  exchange  as  well. 

77962.  I  think  you  added  that  in  Berlin  there  is  a 
similar  system  of  labour  bureaux  applicable  to  the  breweiy 
industry  ? — One  bureau  deals  with  all  the  breweries. 

77963.  That  does  not  extend  beyond  Berlin  ?— There 
are  some  in  other  towns.  In  Frankfort  I  believe  there 
is  one,  but  I  only  studied  the  Berlin  one. 

*  The  Dumber  as  given  in  1906  is  45. 
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77964.  Are  the  other  trades  following  the  example  of  .\[,:  WiH^'am 
the    printing    trade    and  establishing  bureaux  every-  •//.  Bcveridge. 
where  ? — There  is  a  general  movement  to  have  biueaux, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  trade  unions  and  employers 
simply    decide  to  use  the  municipal  bureaus    for    all  ^ 
their    men.     In  Munich,  for  instance,  I  was  told  by 
one     leading     trade    unionist    that     all  the  trade 
unions     there     were      quita     willing    to     give    up , 
their   own  exchanges  and  use  the  public  exchange  if 
the  employers  would  pledge  themselves  to  use  the  ex- 
change for  all  their  men.    Tliere  is  a  great  movement 
towards  the  organisation  of  the  search  for  work  in 
Germany. 

77965.  That  is  rapidly  growing'  ? — I  think  it  is  rapidly 
growing. 

77966.  (Mr.  Loch.)  In  the  case  of  these  printers  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  I  think  you  said  that 
some  of  them  belonged  to  trade  unions  and  some  did 
not  ?— Yes. 
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77967.  Does  any  question  of  difference  of  wage  arise 
between  the  two  ? — That  system  of  bureaux  being 
managed  by  the  employers'  association  and 
the  men's  association  only  supplies  men  to  employers 
belonging  to  the  association,  and  therefore  pledged 
to  certain  rates  of  wages.  It  also  will  only  register 
men  who  come  from  a  fair  house.  In  fact  it  is  a  very 
efficient  agent  for  enforcing  the  standard  rate. 

77968.  That  is  to  say  it  in  itself  is  an  organisation  for 
trade  purposes  ? — Quite. 

77969.  Self-constituted  ?— Yes. 

77970.  Although  some  may  belong  to  the  trade  union 
and  some  do  not  ? — Yes.  I  imagine  that  almost  all  do 
belong  to  the  union. 

77971.  (^1/'-.  Gardiner.)  Is  a  blackleg  held  to  be  eli- 
gible ? — What  do  you  mean  by  a  blackleg  ? 

77972.  A  blackleg  among  the  printers  ? — A  man 
who  does  not  belong  to  a  trade  f  ociety  is 
eligible,  but  a  man  whose  last  job  has  been  in  an  unfair 
house  is  not  eligible.  The  exchange  is  impartial  on  the 
question  of  non-unionism  or  unionism,  but  it  is  very 
strict  on  the  Cjuestion  of  standard  wages. 

77973.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Who  decides  what  is  an  unfair  <<        -i  ^^j^j 
house  or  a  fair  house  ? — The  members  of  the  employers'  "  unfair  " 
association  are  fair  houses,  printers  ivho  are  not  members  l\ouses  ia 
are  unfair  houses.    The  thing  is  so  strictly  organised  printing 
that  the  little  establishments  outside  do  not  count  much,  tivade  in 
That  is  the  impression  I  had  given  mo.  Germany. 

77974.  (Mr.  Loch.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a 
large  number  of  houses  outside  the  union  there  would 
still  remain  an  unorganised  area  ? — The  danger  of  the 
rule  that  you  shall  only  supply  men  at  tha  standard 
rate  is  that  you  leave  out  just  the  people  who  most  want 
the  elements  of  organisation, 

77975.  That  is  what  I  was  driving  at  ? — Certainly 
that  is  the  danger. 

77976.  Can  you  say  with  regard  to  any  of  these  trades 
other  than  this  that  there  is  any  hold  on 
those  outside  men  who  have  heen  earning  a 
lower  wage,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  so 
that  they  are  brought  into  the  advantages  which 
the  unionist  has  by  reason  of  his  organisation  ?  I 
mean  in  this  way :  I  take  it  there  is  outside  the  organised 
trade,  as  in  this  case,  a  certain  fringe  of  people  who  are 
not  in  the  organised  trade,  but  need  the  advantage  of  the 
exchange  as  much  as  their  neighbours  do — does  the 
bureau  deal  with  that  class  outside  the  organised  trade  ? 

— This  printing  trade  exchange  is  quite  exceptional  in  Attitude  of 
Germany.    I  do  not  want  it  to  be  taken  as  the  type.  ''i'f'"}'^i'y 
The  type  in  Germany  is  the  public  exchange,  which  in  |','['''',^, 
every  case  in  which  I  made  inquiries  (and  I  made  special  ex<  hau('c  in 
inquiries)  takes  no  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  Germany  to 
conditions  of  labour.    In  every  case  it  acts  simply  as  wa^cs  and 
the  market  place  both  for  men  taking  only  the  "recog- conditions 
nised  rate  and  for  oti.evs.  of  labour. 

77977.  Then  gradually  the  rules  will  apply  that  the 
bureau  of  the  municipality,  if  it  works  well,  will  be  giv- 
ing opportunities  to  peojile  outside  organised  trades 
just  as  if  they  were  in  the  organised  trades  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 
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3Ir.  William  77978.  Can  you  say  whether  in  the  result  the  un- 
H.  Beveridge.  oiganised  trade  so  helped  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 

  able  to  get  through  its  winter's  work  better  than  it  would 

14  Oct.  1907.  otherwise  have  done  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question. 

Effect  of  77979.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  exis- 

labour  fence  of  the  bureaux  has  affected  this  fringe  of  men, 

exchanges  in  those  outside  the  organised  trades,  and  has  thus  led  to 
Germany  on   the  prevention  of  distress  ? — Practically  that  comes  to 
asking  if  there  is  less  unemployment  in  Germany  than  in 
England  ? 
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77980.  The  piecing  together  of  the  unemployed  at 
times,  as  you  have  yourself  suggested,  has  it  led  to  the 
result  which  you  yourself  have  supported  ? — As  far  as 
the  figures  go  there  is  much  less  unemployment  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
figures  are  to  be  trusted.  It  is  definitely  stated 
by  the  people  who  advocate  the  labour  bureau  that  this 
is  due  to  the  labour  biureau,  but,  of  course,  that  is  an  ex 
parte  statement. 

77981.  Even  as  it  stands  do  the  figures  show  that  your 
idea  of  the  laboiir  bureau  actmg  in  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular class  is  effective,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  as  a  result 
more  emplojmient  ? — With  regard  to  the  unorganised 
classes  ? 

77982.  Yes. — There  are  no  figures  about  that,  because 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  trade  unionist  and 
the  non-unionist  at  all  in  these  public  bureaus. 

77983.  Therefore,  from  the  statistical  point  of  view 
one  has  not  quite  the  data  one  wants  with  regard  to  this 
particular  point  ? — No. 

77984.  In  Paragraph  7  you  say  there  is  a  minimum  of 
about  two  below  which  the  unemployed  percentage  of 
trade  union  members  never  falls.  That  minimum  of 
two,  I  presume,  includes  all  sorts  of  causes  for  non-em- 
Ijloyment,  sickness  and  everything  ? — Not  sickness, 
strictly  speaking. 

77985.  Have  you  analysed  it  ? — I  have  not  analysed 
it;  I  have  tried  in  several  cases. 

77986.  I  take  it  that  the  result  of  your  method,  if  ap- 
plied everywhere,  would  be  practically  to  bring  such  an 
amount  of  labour  into  the  market  that  there  would  be 
no  reserve  of  men  unemployed. — I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  get  to  that  ideal  state,  but  I  certainly  wish  to  re- 
duce the  reserve  of  men  in  each  trade. 

77987.  Is  not  t^e  call  on  the  reserves  frequently  at  the 
same  time  in  different  places  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  call  from  one  reserve  to  supplement  another  ? — 
That,  of  course,  is  putting  to  me  the  problem  of  seasonal 
supply,  to  which  I  definitely  say  the  exchange  does  not 
apply- 

77988.  Not  necessarily  seasonal,  it  may  be  that  it  is  due  to 
particular  demands  which  are  temporary  and  not  seasonal, 
not  repetitional  at  all  ? — It  may  happen  that  the  same 
cause  affects  a  lot  of  employers  altogether,  and  they  all  want 
men.  I  quite  agree  that  they  may  conceivably  have 
a  difficulty  in  getting  them,  but  I  think  that  they  will 
have  far  less  difficulty  under  the  exchange  system  than 
any  other,  because  after  all  the  exchange  is  going  to  be 
able  to  call  on  the  reserve  of  the  whole  country.  The 
employer  at  present  has  m,en  outside  his  gate.  He 
will  in  ^  the  ideal  state  not  have  any  men  outside 
his  gate,  but  he  will  be  able  to  call  for  them  from  all 
London. 

77989.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  unemployed 
or  under-employed  men,  are  interchangeable,  that  is  to 
say  that  they  will  do  equally  well  here  or  there  and  can 
be  removed  ?— Here  one  must  answer  by  a  distinction  ; 
the  under-employed  men  who  get  the  lowest  wages  are 
least  skilled,  that  is  to  say  they  are  the  most  interchange- 
able. In  the  least  skilled  occupations  you  have  both 
the  greatest  need  for  organisation  for  moving  labour 
(bjcausc  the  men  having  low  wages  cannot  stand  much 
unemployment),  and  the  fewest  obstacles  to  such 
movement,  because  you  can  transfer  labour  from 
one  unskilled  occupation  to  another.  You  cannot 
make  a  carpenter  into  a  bricklayer,  but  the  carpenter 
can  stand  much  more  uncmplojonent  than  the  labourer, 
))Ccauso  ho  has  much  higher  wages.  The  requirement 
of  special  skill,  while  it  stands  in  the  way  of  mobility  of 
labour,  also  makes  it  less  necessary. 

77990.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  unskilled 
labour,  do  you  not  deal  with  a  certain  inability  almost 


to  move,  and  a  feeling  of  the  undesirability  of  moving  How  far 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  so  that  they  are  less  venturesom,e  workmen's 
and  in  many  other  ways  less  inclined  to  move.    Will  not  unwillingnea 
that  be  a  block  rather  to  your  suggestion  of  bureaux  ? —  to  move 
I  suppose  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  people  not  to  like  would  affect 
to  move  but  I  think  there  are  not  many  men  who  would  g^^„gg 
not  rather  move  than  starve  ;  that  is  the  question.  ' 

77991.  You  have  to  leave  it  to  that  issue  finally,  move  or 
starve.  Ai-e  you  prepared  to  do  so  ? — Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  "  move  or  the  Poor  Law." 

77992.  Are  you  preparecl  to  leave  it  even  to  move  or 
the  Poor  Law  ? — That  depends  on  the  particular  condi- 
tions ;  in  the  normal  case  certainly  yes.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  exceptional  depression  in  the  special  place 
which  has  to  be  tided  over. 


77933.  Generally  speaking,  your  position  is  that  a 
new  man  introduced  into  the  community  of  workers 
makes  not  only  a  place  for  himself,  but  more  work 
for  another  man  industrially  ? — That  is  the  evidence  of 
the  growing  productivity  per  head  of  the  nation. 

77994.  That  is  the  basis  of  your  major  proposition 
practically  ? — It  is  the  broader  proposition,  but  it  really 
is  not  necessary  for  my  practical  conclusion  as  to 
remedies. 

77995.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not. — I  should  like  to 
make  that  quite  clear,  it  really  is  not  necessary  for  my 
practical  conclusion. 

77996.  Then,  again  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  there 
is  a  general  pressure,  will  labour  exchanges  function,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  place,  will  there,  from  which  to  get 
the  men  who  want  work  ;  there  will  be  no  place  to  which 
to  send  the  men  who  want  work  ? — Of  course,  at  a  time 
of  trade  depression  the  activity  of  the  exchange  will  be 
less,  but  it  certainly  will  not  disappear.  In  Germany, 
for  instajice,  in  Munich,  I  think  the  numbers  in  1902 
dropped  from  perhaps  52,000  to  50,000  vacancies  filled.* 
You  do  see  the  effect  of  a  depression,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  depression  is  so  deep  as  to  stop  the  activity  of  an 
exchange,  or  very  seldom. 

77997.  Of  course,  in  London  you  are  dealing  with 
very  large  numbers,  if  you  take  for  granted  that  the 
numbers  put  down  on  the  register  are  to  be  considered, 
so  that  those  numbers  would  imply  very  considerable 
difference  in  the  figures,  whether  they  rise  or  fall.  Do 
you  think  you  could  control  a  market  of  that  size  ? — I  do 
not  quite  follow. 

77998.  In  Munich  you  are  dealing  with  a  compara- 
tively small  number  ? — Yes. 

77999.  You  say  a  drop  of  2,000  makes  the  difference 
between  a  bad  year  and  a  good  ? — That  was  I  think  in 
1902. 

78000.  In  London  the  proportion  would  be  entirely 
different ;  the  drop  between  a  bad  and  a  good  year 
might  be  hundreds  or  thousands,  who  would  represent 
more  or  less  your  imemployed  ? — The  drop  in  numbers 
would  naturallj'  be  greater  in  London  than  in  Munich. 

78001.  Does  it  follow  from  Munich  or  any  such  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind  that  you  could  control  such  a  market  as 
London  with  your  labour  bureau  system  ? — I  think 
the  larger  the  market  the  more  easily  jon  can  meet 
deficiencies  in  one  place  and  supply  excess  in  another. 

78002.  Is  that  really  so  ?  Does  it  not  really  largely 
depend  in  a  place  like  Munich  or  Berlin  even,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  district  and  the  people,  which  you 
would  not  have  dealing  with  the  very  large  number  in 
London  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that. 

78003.  You  do  not  think  that  the  size  of  the  problem 
in  London  invalidates  in  any  way  your  conclusion 
drawn  from  Germany  ? — It  puts  some  fresh  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  In  Berlin  you  have  only  one  central 
exchange  sub-divided  for  administration  according 
to  trades  and  occupations.  You  get  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  former  employer  and  a  trade 
union  secretary  as  the  two  joint  officials  of  the 
exchange  in  that  particular  trade,  and  they  know  all 
about  it ;  they  are  experienced  men.  The  advantage 
is  that  you  can  divide  the  administration  according  to 

*  The  correct  figures  show  a  drop  from  45,173  in  1901  to 
40,513  in  1902. 
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trades  and  not  according  to  localities.  In  London  Ti"e 
have  to  have  these  exchanges  in  different  districts,  each 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  trades.    That  is  a  difficulty. 

7£0)4.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  in  London  you  are 
dealing  with  the  large  outside  trades,  and  that  they  have 
no  organisation  on  which  to  depend,  as  they  have  in  the 
case  of  an  organised  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  difference  between  here  and  Germany. 

78005.  It  may  not  be  so,  but  it  is  a  problem  of  diffi- 
culty here.  I  could  not  get  from  you  the  number  of 
those  outside  trade  unionists  that  were  dealt  with  by 
the  bureaux  in  Germany  ? — Because  it  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  bureau  not  to  ask  whether  they  are  trade 
unionists  or  not ;  therefore  it  publishes  no  statistics. 
I  could  give  you  the  number  of  trade  unionists  in 
Berlin,  compared  with  the  total  population. 

78006.  That  might  show  whether  it  was  to  any  large 
extent  affecting  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  place. 
Judging  from  one's  experience  of  bureaux  in  the  past 
they  have  been  very  small  institutions,  not  really 
touching  the  labour  demand  of  the  unskilled  type  in  the 
place  at  all  ? — 1  should  not  think  there  has  been  a  single 
bureau  in  England  which  has  5'-et  been  an  important 
or  indispensable  industrial  institution. 

78007.  Another  point  which  is  of  importance  it  seems 
to  me  is  this  ;  you  say  in  your  last  paragraph  "  that  in 
order  to  be  effective  they  " — that  is  all  these  remedies — • 
"  all  pre-suppose  the  organisation  of  the  labour  market, 
the  bringing  together  under  public,  or  semi-public 
control  of  the  whole  process  of  industrial  engagement." 
They  pre-suppose  tliat ;  does  not  that  mean  that  to 
carry  out  your  proposal  you  must  first  of  al!  bring  labour 
under  public  control  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
1  ibour  market  is  not  the  whole  of  labour. 

78008.  But  your  phrase  here  is  very  broad  ;  it  is 
organisation  of  the  labour  market,  the  bringing  to- 
gether under  public  or  semi-public  control  of  the  whole 
process  of  industrial  engagement — the  whole  process  ? — 
If  that  has  been  misunderstood,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
leave  out  the  "  whole."  The  word  "  whole "  simply 
meant  the  proce'ss  of  engagement  in  all  industries. 

78009.  You  would  have  to  bring  your  trade  unions, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  under  a  sort  of  industrial  regime  1 — 
Not  in  practice. 

78010.  I  sugge.it  that  these  words  are  open  to  that  con- 
struction ? — "  Pubhc  or  semi-pubUc."  I  think  I  should 
call  the  control  of  a  representative  association  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  semi-public. 

78011.  Of  course,  "  semi-pubhc  "  may  be  defined  ? — I 
define  it  in  that  way. 

78012.  On  the  other  hand,  it  leaves  one  with  this 
difficulty,  till  you  do  organise  tht*  outside  laboiu'  it  seems 
very  hard  to  make  it  do  anything  that  you  want.  I  do  not 
see  that  you  make-any  suggestion  towards  that  excepting 
this  paragraph ;  possibly  it  may  be  elsewhere-  So  that 
the  major  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me^  remains,  that  this 
group  of  people  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  bureau 
or  stands  aside  :  they  are  not  brought  under  any  industri:J 
control  so  as  even  to  be  obliged  to  use  the  labour 
bureau's  ? — I  think  they  are.  If  the  employer  says  :  "  I 
am  going  to  take  all  my  labourers  from  the  bureau,"  the 
unskilled  labourer  will neci ssarily  go  thereto  be  tak'n  on  ; 
and  personally,  I  hope,  his  going  there  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  further  organisation.  I  think  the  man  who  stands 
alone  is  always  lost. 

78013.  I  agree  as  to  that.  There  is  just  one  other 
question  I  want  to  ask,  and  again  it  is  a  question  of  organi- 
sation ;  you  have  suggested  what,  I  think,  is  an  important 
question,  namely,  that  of  an  insurance  fund.  There  again 
something  hke  organisation  must  hypotheticaUy  exist  if 
you  are  to  take  the  next  step  ? — Yes. 

78014.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  basis  of  organisa- 
tion before  we  could  take  such  a  step  as  the  insurance  fund, 
not  dissimilar  necessarily  from  a  trade  union  fund  which 
might  be  estabhshed  for  such  a  class  ? — The  first  step  in 
organisation  is  the  labour  exchange.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  am  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the  first  step,  because 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  You  get  your  employer  to 
say:  "  1  will  go  to  a  centre,"  and  then  the  men  of  the 
unskilled  trade  go  there.  Having  got  that,  you  can  intro- 
duce voluntary  insurance  funds.    Personally,  I  hope  the 
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men,  having  their  work  more  regular,  would  themselves  Mr.  William. 
organ!  ;e    trade    union   uncm2>loyed    insurance    funds.  ^I-  Beveridye. 

Apart   from    that    if  you   have   a  bureau   you  can   

say  to  a  man :  "  Come  and  register  and  pay  in  so  '  ^ 
much,  and  when  you  are  uncmpjo;^ed  you  will 
get  this  benefit,"  but  you  must  have  the  ex- 
change in  order  to  test  whether  the  man  is  reall 
unemployed  against  his  will.  From  an  insurer's  point  of 
view,  the  only  way  of  determining  a  claim  to  an  insurance 
for  unemploymetit  is  an  exchange  ;  that  is  the  utiLty  to  a 
trade  union  of  its  registration  sj-stem. 

78015.  Do  you  see  any  possibihty  of  a  fund  being  Possibility 
created  in  connection  with  those  men  who  are  more  or  unemploy- 
less  regularly  employed  at  large  docks  or  any  other  large  !^j'^(!^*'f"j^™^' 
busiLess  ? — I  think  the  more  regularly  a  man  is  employed  unorganised 
the  more  easy  it  is  to  create  a  fund  in  connection  with  workmen, 
him,  but  our  difficulty  is  with  the  men  who  are  not 
regularly  attached  tD  any  on^  business. 

78016.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  outside  trade  unions 
who  have  ro  organisation  behind  them  and  therefore 
do  not  have  an  employment  fund  ? — I  think  if  they  get 
employed  together  they  probably  have  their  own  shop 
clubs  or  something  of  the  sort. 

78017.  Would  you  put  the  shop  fund  as  ec^uivalent  to 
the  unemployment  fund  which  the  trade  union  has  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  trade  union  unemployment  benefit  is 
one  of  the  best  instruments  yet  devised  a^a'nst  unem- 
ployment. 

78018.  You  admit  there  is  that  class  of  not-so-rcgularly- 
employed  man  often  connected  with  a  particular  institu- 
tion or  business,  but  you  do  not  think  there  is  a,ny  way 
in  which  they  could  provide  for  their  future  as  things 
stand,  apart  from  personal  thrift  ? — I  think  there  are  any 
number  of  ways. 

78019.  Would*  you  suggest  any  ? — They  could  sub- 
scribe to  a  factory  fund. 

78020.  That  would  turn,  would  it  not,  upon  the  manager 
of  the  factory  having  practically  the  management  ? — 
I  think  when  you  get  a  factory  where  the  men  are  not- 
unionists  at  all,  it  is  hkely  enough  the  employer  is  doing 
something  of  the  kind. 

78021.  Do  you  think  something  could  be  done  syste- 
matically, so  that  in  an  employment  of  that  kind  there 
should  be  what  is  equivalent  to  a  fund  ? — Yes,  I  think 
more  could  be  done.  I  think  the  difficulty  about  unem- 
ployment and  the  grouping  of  it  about  a  particular  factory- 
is  that  when  a  man  is  discharged  from  a  factory  he  does 
not  know  that  he  is  coming  back  to  that  factory  ;  he  is 
fimply  cut  adrift.  That  is  the  advantage  of  a  trade 
organisation  ;  he  has  the  advantage  if  he  goes  to  some 
other  factory. 

78022.  You  do  not  see  the  way  of  getting  over  that  diffi- 
culty ? — I  have  not  considered  your  rase.  The  man  who- 
is  regularly  attached  to  a  factory  is  much  too  well  off  for 
my  experiment. 

78023.  But  irregularly  ? — Who  is  well  attached  to  a 
factory. 

78024.  Your  reference  to  this  insurance  fund  led  me  to 
ask  the  qucotion  ? — I  think  a  good  deal  could  be  done. 
I  beheve,  in  the  extension  of  unemployment  insurance 
you  have  one  of  the  great  general  methods  of  deahng  with 
this  problem. 

78025.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  You  speak  about  the  rehef  works- 
in  your  46th  Paragraph,  and  you  say  they  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  men  previously  in  regular  work,  they  camiot 
be  made  less  eligible  than  casual  employment,  they  cannot 
be  made  long  enough.  You  also  speak  in  Paragraph  44- 
of  the  members  of  any  distress  committee  and  of  the 
central  body  as  having  no  quahfications  for  managing 
large  contracts  for  excavation,  roadmaking  and  sca- 
walhnff.    I  gather  from  that  that  you  would  rather  feel 
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that  all  those  rehef  works  do  not  educate  the  men  to 
work,  that  the  standard  of  work  could  not  be  kept  up  of  relief 
because  there  was  no  motive  to  make  the  men  do  their  best  works, 
and  no  controlUng  power  which  kept  them  up  to  the 
mark  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
str^ndard  of  work.  I  can  base  that  on  the  reports  of 
individual  men  of  good  character  who  have  been  sent  to 
the  e  works. 

78026.  That  would  be  a  very  grave  reason  against 
rolief  works,  that  they  really  do  not  raise  the  capacil-y 
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of  the  people  who  were  accepting  work  under  them  as  a 
rule  ? — I  do  not  think  our  relief  works  as  distinct  from 
our  training  colony  are  doing  anything  to  raise  the 
capacity  of  the  people. 

78027.  That  is  your  experience  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression, certainly. 

78028.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  would  rather  place 
any  such  work  imder  the  schools  of  forestry  or  the  people 
■who  really  had  some  experience  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  ? — If  you  want  to  have  the  work  done  properly  you 
must  have  it  done  under  people  who  know  something 
about  it. 

78029.  You  must  not  give  the  work  as  charity,  but 
because  the  men  are  willing  to  do  it,  and  are  capable 
more  or  less  of  doing  it  ? — If  I  wanted  to  have  work  for  a 
time  of  exceptional  depression  I  should  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  knew  about  that  sort  of  work.  I  should  ajjply 
a  standard  of  competency.  I  should  expect  the  men  to 
earn  the  money.  In  distress  work  the  men  do  not  earn 
the  amount  of  their  money ;  they  are  employed  because 
there  is  distress. 

78030.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  earn  the 
money  if  it  was  work  for  which  they  were  paid  whether 
they  did  it  or  not  ? — Of  course  that  is  so. 

78031.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  give  us  some  figures  in 
Paragraph  41  as  to  the  number  of  situations.  Could  vou 
tell  us  at  all  of  what  type  they  were  ? — I  have  some 
figures  which  have  been  prepared  for  me  in  the  central 
office  which  I  could  give  you.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  as 
complete  as  I  should  like, but  the  Commission  can  get  much 
more  complete  figures  from  the  full  report.  The  situations 
filled  in  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1907,  were 
8,737.  Of  those,  2,460  are  temporary  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  known  to  be  for  less  than  one  mo^jith  ;  and  6,277, 
or  72  per  cent.,  are  permanent  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not 
know  they  are  for  less  than  one  month.  I  do  not  tbink  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  get  anything  more  accurate  than  that. 
Further,  of  those  situations  2,909,  or  33  percent.,  are  classed 
as  skilled;  2,020,  or  23  per  cent.,  as  for  skilled  labour  ; 
and  3,808,  or  44  per  cent.,  as  unskilled.  I  could  also  give 
the  separate  groups  of  trades,  but  all  that  will  be  very 
fully  before  the  Commission  later. 

78032.  Will  you  toll  us  how  many  of  your  situations 
were  found  for  the  same  man  over  again  ? — I  am  afiaid  I 
cannot  give  you  that  now.  I  will  make  a  note  and  see  if 
W3  have  informati  n  on  that  point.  (Subsequently  sent, 
See  Appendix  No.  LXXXVI(B)  ). 

78033.  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  the  people  whether  they 
iiave  provided  a  situation  to  a  man  before  or  whether  it  is 
the  first  time  ? — Of  course,  they  krow  the  men  for  whom 
they  find  the  situations. 

78034.  That  would  be  recorded  ?— Yes,  I  will  try  to  get 
it  out. 

78035.  My  great  difficulty  about  the  labour  exchange 
lies  in  the  question  of  trades  unionism.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  is  going  to  be  got  over.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  ?— 
Only  by  persuading  the  trade  unions  that  labour  exchange! 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  get  very  much 
further  with  their  organisation,  especially  in  the  un- 
skilled trades. 

78036.  They  always  bar,  do  they  not,  any  situation 
being  found  for  a  man  under  the  trade  union  rate  of 
wage  ;  that  is  the  inflexible  attitude  ?— That  is  the 
proposal  that  has  been  made  to  us  in  a  letter  received  from 
the  joint  board  which  represents  the  trades  unions. 

78037.  Is  it  possible  to  extend  the  exchanges  to  any 
extent  ?— I  think  that  condition  applied  generally  would 
absolutely  prevent  one  beginning  with  the  organisation  of 
the  people  whom  it  is  most  necessary  to  organise  to 
prevent  thorn  from  standing  alone.  I  think  the  demand 
is  based  upon  a  complete  misconception  of  what  you  can 
get  and  what  you  ought  to  get  from  an  exchange.  You 
cannot  use  a  market-place  for  more  purposes  than  to  be  a 
market-place  without  tending  to  frighten  off  everybody. 
That  I  would  .say  in  the  abstract.  It  is  also  the  experience 
of  Germanv,  whore  you  had  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
demand,  where  that  demand  has  ni.w  been  practically 
abandoned  becau.so  it  was  found  if  you  tried  to  make 
your  exchange  directly  the  means  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  one  side  against  the  ether  you  got,  of  course, 
the  other  side  violently  opposing  Ihose  exchang-js,  and  the 
thing  coming  to  an  end. 


78038.  My  second  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  foremen  Mr.  William 
Do  you  see  any  way  of  getting  over  the  foremen  who  like  H.  Beveridge. 

to  look  after  their  own  men  ? — Of  course,  the  foreman  ■  

has  very  often  an  interest  in  keeping  a  little  coterie  of  Oct.  1907. 
men  hanging  about  him.    It  is  a  financial  interest,  and 
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it  giv3s  him  patronage,  which  is  very  valuable.  I 
think  we  should  have  much  more  difficulty  with  the  1^]^,"^^'^ ' 
foreman  than  with  the  employer,  but  one  must  simply  exchanges, 
try  ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  certain  trades  with  which  " 
one  can  begin  in  which  the  foreman  difficulty  is  not  so 
serious.  Also  I  ought  to  say  this  :  that  of  course  one 
begins  with  the  casual  fringe  at  the  bottom,  the  casual 
people  whom  the  foreman  does  not  know,  whom  he  takes 
on  anyhow.  Or.e  persuades  the  foreman  it  is  better  to 
get  those  men  from  the  exchange  than  from  the  public- 
house  or  the  street  corner.  I  think  ore  can  begin  there. 
I  quite  know  that  the  foremm  system  is  a  practical 
difficulty. 

78039.  It  would  be  rather  detrimental  to  the  reputation 
of  the  bureau  to  begin  with  the  low-class  men  ;  you  would 
have  to  begin  with  the  high-class  men  ? — I  would  begin 
wherever  I  can. 

78040.  You  would  want  to  have  a  good  standing  ? — 
I  desire  to  begin  by  substituting  the  office  of  the  bureau 
for  the  public-house  as  a  house  of  call.  I  use  the  public- 
house  as  a  type  of  the  unorganised  centre  at  which  men 
are  now  take  i  on. 
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78041.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
do  to  link  your  exchanges  with  the  schools,  and  get  hold 
of  the  lads  as  they  are  leaving  ? — I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  do  that.  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  memorandum 
which  I  have  just  drawn  up  upon  this  very  point.  It 
is  not  an  argumentative  memorandum,  it  is  merely  a 
business  memorandum  made  for  the  Exchange-Committee 
putting  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  educational  authority 
ought  to  support  the  exchanges.  {See  Appendix  No. 
IXXXVI(C)  ).  I  should  say  again  in  Germany 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  the 
exchanges  attempt. 

78042.  Is  there  any  system  there  of  referring  the  boys 
to  the  exchange  as  they  leave  school  ? — Yes,  before  they 
leave  ;  during  the  last  month  or  two  they  come  and 
register  regularly  at  the  exchange,  and  their  places — 
their  apprenticeships  and  so  on — are  fixed  up  for  them 
before  they  leave  the  school. 

78043.  Does  the  man  in  charge  of  the  exchange  use 
any  advisory  powers  in  dealing  with  the  young  people, 
or  is  he  completely  neutral  ? — At  the  only  exchange 
where  I  saw  this,  or  might  have  seen  this,  in  practice  the 
whole  process  of  placing  the  boys  had  come  to  an  end, 
because  there  were  no  boys  to  place.  The  school  age  had 
been  raised  suddenly  by  six  months  or  a  year,  and  so  no 
boys  were  leaving  the  school  at  that  time.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  exchange's  activity  is  to 
c  heck  the  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  to  go  into  some 
factory  industry  where  they  learn  nothing,  and  encoiirage 
them  to  go  to  a  trade  where  they  learn  something. 

78044.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  Paragraph  7  you  say  :  "  Tlie  General  cvei 
over-supply  of  labour  in  all  the  low-skilled  and  imskilled  supply  ol 
occupations   is  notorious."    I  suppose  we  may  take  it  labour  in 
that  is  your  opinion  applied  to  the  country  generally,  Iow-ski!Icd 
not  London  in  particular  ?— I  speak  with  much  more  '''5'.'^^" 
certainty  about  London,  but  in  a  gieat  many  other  towns  skiUed 

it  is  notorious.    I  can  mention  other  towns  that  I  know 
of. 

78045.  I  think  it  is  uimecessary.    I  think  it  is  pretty  what  per- 
well  known.    In  Paragraph  18  you  also  give  two  or  three  petuates 
sources  from  which  you  say  the  casual  fringe  at  the  bottom  the  casual 
of  nearly   all   occupations   are   recruited  from.    That  labour  class, 
source  of  supply,  I  take  it,  in  your  judgment  will  still 
continue,  will  it  not  ?— Yes,  but  my  whole  point  is,  that 

if  you  merely  turn  a  man  out  and  he  has  nothing  to  keep 
him  going  along  in  a  miserable  state  of  life  you  do  not 
produce  this  particular  evil  of  casual  labour.  It  is  the 
fact  that  these  men  can  get  just  a  little  work  to  get  along 
with  that  prolongs  the  evil.  If  they  could  not  get  casual 
labour  you  would  have  a  definite  problem  to  deal  with  at 
once. 

78046.  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  if  it  were  not  for  that 
particular  class  your  distress  committees  would  have  had 
practically  nothing  to  do  ?— I  think  they  might  have  had 
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something,  but  I  know  that  really  it  is  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty to  satisfy  oneself  honestly  about  any  applicant  to  e, 
distress  committee  that  he  has  been  regularly  employed 
in  the  recent  past. 

78047.  I  was  speaking  more  of  the  lower  skilled  or 
unskilled  man  who  had  no  trade  whatever  to  his  hand  ? — 
You  mean  are  most  of  them  unskilled  ? 

78048.  Yes  ?— Certainly. 

splacement  78049.  In  your  proposed  method  of  rectifying  this 
organisa-  state  of  things  by  the  introduction  of  more  continuous 
labour  you  may  displace  a  very  large  number,  and  that 
will  increase  that  number  for  the  time  being  ? — It  will 
increase  at  the  time  the  number  of  those  wholly  unem 
2)loyed  ;    it  will  turn  a  reserve  into  a  surplus. 

78050.  In  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Provis  you  gave  us  to 
understand  you  were  prepared  to  see  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act  lapse,  and  in  the  meantime,  pending  the 
establishment  of  your  labour  exchanges  of  which  you  are 
BO  hopeful,  you  would  have  to  have  the  Poor  Law  deal  with 
all  that  class  of  people  ? — I  should  submit  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a  rather  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not 
think  we  improve  it  substantially  by  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act. 

780.51.  In  that  method  of  labour  exchanges  I  suppo:  e 
you  contemplate  providing  funds  for  transferring  persons 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  out  of  t'le  local 
rates  ? — That,  of  course,  is  already  provided  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  and  I  think  I  should  con- 
tinue that. 

78052.  You  would  continue  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  in  some  modified  form  ? — No,  only  that  provision  for 
migration.. 

78053.  In  your  experience  on  the  distress  committee 
did  you  utilise  that  provision  of  Article  4  for  transferring 
unemployed  workmen  to  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
work  could  be  found  for  them  ? — It  is  utilised  by  the 
Central  Body.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  utilised  to 
any  great  extent. 

78054.  With  regard  to  your  last  paper  dealing  with  the 
labourers'  imions,  those  are  the  men  I  have  really  in  my 
mind  just  now,  there  a^e  no  statistics  possible  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Department 
which  will  give  you  the  number  of  unemployed  organised 
labourers  ? — I  think  there  are  no  statistics  about  it  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  unions  of  the  rmskilled  labourers 
do  try  and  keep  some  record  of  their  unemployed,  but  I 
believe  there  are  no  regular  statistics. 

78055.  All  those  statistics  you  have  given  relating  to 
trade  unions  and  to  the  unemployed  percentages,  of 
course,  only  apply,  as  you  truly  put  it,  to  about  one-third 
of  the  trade  unionists  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  oug'it  to 
make  one  small  correction.  I  believe  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  unions  giving  unemployed  pay  which  do  not 
appear  in  this  unemployed  percentage,  therefore  possibly 
the  number  is  just  a  little  above  one-third,  but  I  think 
substantially  the  fact  that  one-fourteenth  or  one-fifteenth 
only  of  the  working  classes  of  the  country  are  in  such 
unions  is  true. 

78056.  So  that  any  percentage  or  conclusion  we  may 
draw  from  them,  if  we  take  a  separate  trade,  is  pretty 
reliable  as  the  percentage  of  any  particular  trade,  instead 
of  grouping  them  all  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  each 
trade  sepa^-ately.  If  you  take  them  separately,  I  think 
the  figures  apply  to  the  unslcilled  labour  of  the  trade, 
because  the  unskilled  labourer  depends  upon  the  skilled 
man. 

78057.  [Mr.  Phel'ps.)  When  you  use  the  expression  over- 
population, and  your  remarks  about  it,  do  I  take  you  to 
mean  that,  speaking  generally,  since  the  world  ■  began, 
everybody  who  has  come  into  it  has  produced  more  tiian 
he  has  consumed  ? — I  do  not  desire  to  go  back  on  such 
ancient  history.  I  thoug'it  it  was  sufficient  to  take  the 
Fiscal  Blue-book  from  1878  onwards.  I  did  not  go 
further  ba?k  than  that. 

78058.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  over- 
population from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of 
continuing  the  rise  in  the  standara  which  has  been  going 
on  in  the  last  halt  century  ? — Would  you  mind  explaining  ? 

78059.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  growing  popula- 
tion might  be  consistent  with  the  development  of  trade  and 
so  forth,  and  it  might  be  consistent  with  the  permanent 
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rate  of  increase  in  the  population,  but  it  might  not  be  Mr.  William 
cond  tent  with  the  same  growth  of  standard  of  living  on  ii-  Bevcridge. 

the  part  of  the  working  classes  that  has  obtained.    The  ~  

standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes  has  improved  •  ^^^^"^^ 

very  much  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  has  implied  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth  ? — Yes.  Standard 

78080.  Unless  that  increase  goes  on   proportionately  °£ 
increasing  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  same  y^roj-yng 
rise  in  the  standard  progressively  ?— I  should  suggest  classes, 
that  the  rise  in  the  standard  is  determined  by  the  amount 
there  is  produced. 

7806L  You  do  not  see  signs  that  the  standard  is 
beginning  to  falter  ? — I  see  no  signs. 

78062.  You  think  on  the  whole  the  evidence  is  that  the 
increase  is  sufficient  to  go  on  maintaining  the  rise  ? — 
I  cannot  bring  the  figures  up  to  l  iter  than  say  ir03  or 
1804,  except  as  to  wages.  Wages  are  going  up  again  now. 
I  see  no  evidence  up  to  the  latest  one  can  get  of  any 
f  xltering. 

78063.  The  point  which  people  often  make,  that  the 
growth  of  population  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  food,  need  not  necessarily  prove  more  than 
that  it  might  be  consistent  really  with  a  cessation  of 
rise  on  the  part  of  the  standard,  so  to  speak.  However, 
I  do  not  want  to  press  that  question.    I  gather  the  main 
object  you  aim  at  is  practically  to  improve  the  mobility  Li^bo^j 
of  labour  ? — Yes,  I  want  to  begin  by  organising  the  exchanges 
labour  exchanges ;   there  are  a  good  many  uses  to  which  and  mobility 
you  can  put  the  labour  exchange  afterwards  to  which  I  of  labour, 
attach  great  importance. 

78064.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  the  absence  of 
mobility  of  labour,  and  you  want  to  improve  the  machinery 
for  the  opportunities  for  it  ? — I  should  rather  say  the 
great  difficulty  was  the  increase  in  the  need  for  mobiUty. 
I  do  not  Say  that  workmen  are  less  mobile  than  in  the  past, 
but  they  need  to  be  more  mobile. 

78065.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this,  do  you  think  Charity  a'S 
there  are  many  artificial  obstacles  to  mobility  which  you      obstacle  to 
would  wish  to  see  abolished  ? — All  casual  charity  is  one  of  j^^^^ll^*^ 

the  great  obstacles. 

78066.  From  what  point  of  view  would  you  regard  that 
as  an  obstacle  ? — Because  it  keeps  people  in  a  district 
irrespective  of  the  industrial  need  for  them  there. 

78067.  That  is  to  say  the  connection  of  charities  with 
locality  is  a  great  hindrance  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

78068.  The  fact  that  you  must  live  in  a  particular  parish 
to  have  a  particular  charity  is  a  great  difficulty  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

78069.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  of  charity  could  be 
reduced  by  extending  those  areas  practically  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  thought  of  that  point.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  could  be  reduced 

78070.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Poor  Law^ 
as  at  present  administered,  is  an  obstacle  ? — It  is  ad- 
ministered in  so  many  different  ways,  is  it  not  ? 

78071.  Do  you  think  the  law  of  settlement  is  an  obstacle, 
for  instance  ? — I  am  wilhng  to  answer,  but  I  really  do 
not  know  about  these  questions  at  all.  I  would  rather 
not  answer  them. 

78072.  Taking  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mobility  Uncert  lintv 
from  the  point  of  view  of  successive  generations,  the  ten-  as  to  whetlier 
dency  is  very  much  in  England,  is  it  not,  for  one  genera-  there  is 

tion  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  another,  to  follow  in  the  tendency  for 
same  employment,  speaking  roughly  ? — Once   again,  I  sons  to 
should  not  hke  to  generalise.    The  only  statistical  evidence  follow 
about  that  which  I  have  just  had  goes  the  other  way.         father  s 

trade. 

78073.  That  sons  do  not  go  into  their  father's  business  ? 
— As  far  as  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  is  concerned,  from 
a  certain  number  of  cases  in  Stepney.  I  feel  that  is  no 
basis  to  go  on.  I  have  no  general  knowledge  o.i  the 
point. 

78074.  You  do  not  find  that  skilled  labour  is  becoming 
to  any  extent  a  caste  ? — No,  I  should  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  definite  evidence  of  that.    I  have  none. 

78075.  Should  you  think  that  there  are  many  instances 
of  people  being  the  sons  of  unskilled  laLourers  w  ho  have 
become  artisans  ? — I  have  not  come  across  many ;  I  have 
not  studied  that  question. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William  7807G.  I  gather  that  in  Germany  practically  any 
H.  Beveridge.  influence  which  the  family  would  have  in  that  direction 

  is  counteracted  by  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  ? — 

14  Oct.  1907.  How  ? 

78077.  You  said  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Posanquet  that  his 
position  was  an  advisory  position  ;  thcat  he  told  people 
what  they  ought  to  do  and  where  they  had  better  go  ?— 
He  asks  them  what  they  would  like  to  do  and  then  he 
consults  with  them,  and  they  always  tell  him  the  opinions 
of  their  family ;  I  do  not  think  he  does  violence  to  the 
family  feeling. 

78078.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
employment  is  very  much  more  hereditary  than  it  is 
here  ? — That  I  really  cannot  say.  The  superintendent 
has  a  sort  ot  policy  about  boys  that  they  had  better  learn 
something  rather  than  not  learn  something.  That  is 
about  all  it  comes  to. 


Question  cf 
apprentic  - 
ship. 


Effect  of 
irregularity 
of  demand 
upon  the 
labour 
mark  t. 


Comparative 
advantages 
of  labour 
exchanges 
and  attempt 
to  regularise 
demand. 


Advantage 
of  labour 
exchange  as 
"  test  of 
unemploy. 
ment." 


78079.  {Mr.  Phelps)  How  does  the  development  of 
technical  education  in  Germany  vvork  in  with  this  ? — 
That  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  I  know  nothing  about. 

78080.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  really  takes  the  place 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  old  English  system  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  merely  know  that  of  course  there  is  much  more 
apprenticeship  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

78081.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  this  country  for 
technical  education,  as  directed  by  the  State,  to  take  the 
place  of  apprenticeship  ? — I  have  not  considered  that. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  that  something  should  take  the 
place  of  the  old  formal  binding  of  apprentices,  because 
I  think  thai;  is  going  out. 

78082i  Do  you  think  you  can  really  give  people  oppor- 
tunities of  that  f  ort  by  the  spread  ot  technical  education  ? 
— I  have  not  considered  that  much,  I  am  afraid. 

78083.  You  say,  I  gather  that  at  the  back  of  all  the 
causes  of  unemployment  you  find  variations  in  demand  ? 
— The  disorganisation  of  the  labour  market  I  have  called 
it. 

78084.  The  disorganisation  of  the  labour  market;  but 
would  you  say  that  there  was  anything  on  the  other  side 
of  that,  that  that  disorganisation  is  due  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  demand,  not  merely  the  length  of  it,  but  the  com- 
modity ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  that. 

78085.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  thing  as  fashion  ? — 
That  produces  great  variations. 

7808".  It  would  be  answerable  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
irregularity  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

78087.  Take  a  thing  Uke  lace  at  Nottingham  as  a  ca-e 
in  point  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  reason  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  demand  of  the  individual  employer. 
I  start  from  the  facts  that  you  have  the  irregularity  of 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  individual  employer,  and  that 
tliere  is  no  machinery  for  running  together  the  demand 
of  different  employers  at  present  so  as  to  regularise  it. 

78088.  Must  not  we  go  further  and  see  if  we  cannot 
educate  the  consumers  and  regularise  the  demand  in 
that  way  ? — Everything  you  can  do  in  that  direction 
is  good,  but  it  is  much  harder  to  interfere  with  the 
demand,  and,  as  it  were,  to  force  the  employer  to  mike 
his  business  regular,  than  it  is  to  induce  him  to  take  his 
men  from  an  exchange  rather  than  from  the  street.  It 
is  simply  a  question  which  is  the  easiest  thing. 

78089.  Are  you  not  trying  in  a  way  to  palliate  an  evil 
instead  of  going  to  its  root  ?  That  is  what  was  in  my 
mind  ? — I  am  going  as  far  as  I  can  along  this  lino.  When 
I  can  show  I  have  organised  the  labour  market  as  far  as 
I  can  and  have  eliminated  all  the  irregularities  that  result 
from  the  market  being  split  up  between  a  number  of 
different  employers,  yet  there  are  still  fluctuations  which 
arc  due  to  fashion,  then  I  shall  have  a  good  btick  to 
hit  fashion  with.    At  present  I  have  not. 

78090.  Would  you  explain  a  little  further  your  ex- 
pression "  test  of  unemployment  ?  " — I  will  explain  it 
by  reference  to  the  troubles  of  distress  committees.  We 
are  told  to  assist  men  who  are  "temporarily  unable  to 
obtain  employment  through  exceptional  causes  beyond 
their  control."  W^e  have  no  machinery  for  discovering 
whether  the  men  are  in  that  state.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  find  out  why  they  left  their  job  in  the  past. 
We  have  nothing  to  tell  us  why  they  cannot  get  a 
job  now,  or  whether  they  cannot  get  a  job  now.  What 
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we  know  about  their  past  is  absolutely  no  evidence, 
logically,  on  the  one  point  whether  they  could  get 
employment  now  if  they  looked  for  it.  If  we  could  get 
the  demand  for  men  concentrated  at  one  place  we  should 
know  at  once  how  may  men  were  in  excess  or  if  a  man 
were  in  excess,  and  if  he  was  unemployed  we  should  know 
whether  it  was  against  his  will.  I  attach  considerable 
importance  to  that.  I  think  the  labour  exchange  in  that 
sense  is  a  pre  condition  of  any  honourable  form  of  relief 
for  the  unemployed  ;  it  is  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  the  extreme  deterrence  of  the  Poor  Law  that  you 
should  be  able  at  once  to  test  automatically  and  directly 
whether  a  man  is  unemployed  of  his  own  will  or  not. 
You  can  reheve  him  honourably  because  you  know  the 
moment  there  is  a  job  for  him  you  can  offer  hiai  that  job, 
and  he  has  to  do  it  or  give  up  the  relief. 

78091.  Do  you  think  that  the  deterrents  that  have  Deterrents 
been  suggested  or  applied  as  a  test  of  unemployment  as  "  tests  of 
have  failed  ? — I  do  not  see  how  deterrent  is  a  test  of  un^mploy- 
unemployment.  ment." 

78092.  Surely  you  come  in  the  last  resort,  do  you  not, 
to  the  application  of  a  deterrent  ? — I  think  you  must 
have  some  form  of  deterrent  on  your  ultimate  system, 
the  means  of  saving  people  from  starving,  but  if  you 
want  to  do  more  than  save  them  from  starving  i.e.  if 
you  vant  to  support  them  in  a  manner  that  wfll  not 
hurt  their  self-respect,  you  must  have  some  other  test. 
I  say  that  in  a  completely  organised  labour  market  you 
can  get  a  direct  test  of  unemployment,  whereas  deterrents 
are  no  lest  of  unemployment  at  all. 

78093.  In  the  last  resort  I  suppose  if  a  man  did  not  Treatment  I 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  given  to  him  you  would  those  who 
be  prepared  to  subject  him  to  penalties  ? — If  a  man  will  will  not 
not  work  I  do  not  think  you  need  waste  any  pity  on  him.  work. 
You  have  to  deal  with  him  in  certain  ways.    At  present 

we  do  not  know  whether  a  man  will  not  work  or  simply 
whether  he  cannot  find  work,  and  we  treat  them  all  alike. 

78094.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  your  statement  is  not  very  easy  reading  ? — I  have 
been  told  so  ;  I  must  apologise. 

78095.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  rather  the  principal  Correct 
interest  for  me ;  but  so  much  seems  to  depend  upon  your  diagnosis 
premises.    I  should  like  to  take  you  over  them  in  my  necessary 
own  way  to  be  quite  clear  that  I  do  understand  them.    I  before  un- 
think  one  point  of  your  paper  is  to  show  that  we  caimot  employment 
find  a  cure  for  unemployment  unless  we  diagnose  the  ^^"^  cured 
industrial  world  better  than  we  have  done  ? — Certainly, 
I  think  that  is  an  industrial  problem. 


78096.  You  think  one  mistake  we  have  made,  for 
example,  is  in  thinking  that  the  evil  of  unemployment 
is  temporary,  whereas  you  consider  it  is  permanent  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made. 
At  the  same  time  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
there  can  be  a  chronic  problem  of  unemployment  without 
there  being  over-population. 

78097.  So  your  diagnosis  is  contained,  I  think,  in  the 
single  phrase  "  industrial  mal-adjustments  "  ? — I  should 
not  stress  the  word  too  much,  but  I  mean  the  phrase 
"  industrial  mal-adjustments "  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
over-population  and  of  an  excess  of  births. 

78098.  May  I  put  that  point  this  way ;  you  say  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  producing  less  per  head  than  they  ever  did ;  on  the 
contrary,  everything  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing more  per  head  ? — All  the  statistics  of  consumption 
of  raw  material  in  all  the  principal  manufactures  (I  have 
those  here),  all  the  statistics  of  foreign  trade  per  head, 
and  all  the  statistics  of  rising  wages  go  to  prove  that 
each  man  seems  to  be  finding  more  working  room  and 
not  less  on  an  average  aU  through  the  nation. 

78099.  And  still  that  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  labour  which  has 
difficulty  in  finding  steady  employment  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  consistent. 

78100.  You  would  say  the  employment  of  the  labourer 
is  not  in  his  own  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  : 
the  employer  seeks  the  man  and  the  man  seeks  the  em- 
ployer, and  there  is  a  possible  dislocation,  or  what  you 
call  mal- adjustment  ? — Yes. 

78101.  Possible  seeking  and  not  finding  ? — Yes. 
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78102.  Then,  again,  owing  to  nature  and  owing  to  the 
want  of  training,  the  labour  which  employers  want  may 
not  be  the  labour  which  is  offering,  and  there  is  another 
mal-adjustment  ? — Yes. 

78103.  And  thirdly,  the  demand  for  labour,  from  the 
nature  of  the  labour  may  be  intermittent,  and  it  may 
suit  the  employer  if  the  supply  of  labour  is  intermittent 
also  ?— Yes. 

78104.  So  when  employers  and  employed  are  left  to 
seek  each  other  there  is  always  this  chance  of  dislocation, 
and  you  think  the  lime  has  come  when  society  should 
see  if  it  cannot  do  something  to  bring  the  two  together 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  seek  each  other  ? — The  recog- 
nition of  that  necessity  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  urge  upon 
this  Commission. 

78105.  That  is  a  function  of  the  labour  exchange  ? — 
In  a  perfectly  general  way.    It  has  specific  uses  besides. 

78106.  With  that  I  agree.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
agree  with  me  in  this,  that  the  problem  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  new  one,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  not 
recognised  it  before  ? — I  cannot  speak  very  well  of  a' 
distant  past,  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  it  is  a  new 
problem. 

78107.  For  what  reason,  may  I  ask  ? — When  industry 
was  stereotyped  and  local,  all  a  man  had  to  do  was  to 
learn  a  trade  and  get  into  it  in  a  particular  village,  and 
he  was  pretty  secure  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Now 
industry  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux,  both  in  regard 
to  the  sort  of  labour  required  and  in  regard  to  the  place 
where  it  is  required.  The  mediaeval  workman  had  only 
one  business  problem — he  had  to  work.  The  modern 
workman  has  two  absolutely  distinct  functions— he  has  to 
work  to  satisfy  an  employer,  and  he  has  to  be  constantly 
finding  a  market  for  his  labour.  These  two  functions 
compete  with  one  another ;  the  more  trouble  he  has  to 
find  the  chance  to  labour,  the  less  efficient  he  is  as  a 
labourer ;  and  the  more  time  he  puts  in  in  finding  the 
work,  the  less  is  the  time  during  which  he  is  at  work. 
In  that  sense  it  is  a  new  problem,  because  industry  is  no 
longer  stereotyped  and  local,  but  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual flux. 

78108.  I  am  alluding  to  a  further  question  than  that, 
namely,  the  problem  of  the  la3t  few  years.  Would  not 
you  say  that  the  demand  of  the  employer  on  the  labourer 
is  now  becoming  more  stringent,  especially  in  the  great 
fields  of  manufactures.  He  is  asking  labour  to  do  things 
which  labour  never  did  before,  inasmuch  as  he  is  asking 
labour  in  many  fields  to  compete  with  machinery,  and 
so  is  carrj^ng  the  human  standard  to  a  very  high  point  ? — 
I  have  no  evidence  of  that  one  way  or  the  other. 

78109.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  ? — I 
cxnnot  explain  it,  because  I  have  no  evidence  against  it. 
I  think  it  is  possible. 

78110.  It  is  certainly  my  experience,  that  nowadays 
labour  finds  it  more  difficult  to  compete  unless  it  can  find 
a  sphere  where  machinery  is  not  employed,  and  many 
men  are  utterly  unfitted  for  that  sphere.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  leads  to  rather  a  curious  conclusion,  that  the 
more  perfect  your  industrial  organisation  is  the  more 
possibility  there  is  of  large  classes  being  left  out  ? — I  do 
not  see  that.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  question  of  words, 
but  I  should  say  the  more  perfect  your  organisation  the 
less  there  was  in  it  to  create  these  weaker  and  half- 
employable  classes.  It  is  a  great  defect,  I  think,  of  our 
present  imperfect  organisation  depending  upon  the  use 
of  the  casual  labourer  that  it  fits  the  people  for  nothing 
better  than  casual  labour.  I  think  that  really  I  have  not 
the  experience  upon  the  points  which  you  are  trying  to 
put  to  me. 

78111.  I  dare  sa,y  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  higher 
employments  ;  the  second  and  third  rate  artisans  and 
artists  would  be  left  out  altogether  ? — I  have  not  the 
experience,  therefore  I  would  rather  not  speak  about  it. 

78112.  In  Paragraph  5,  and  the  paragraphs  which 
follow,  you  mention  three  specific  industrial  mal-adjust- 
ments :  the  over-stocking  of  every  trade  with  labour,  that 
is  your  first ;  then  permanent  changes  of  industrial  con- 
ditions is  the  second  ;  and  the  third  is  the  fluctuations 
of  industrial  activity  ? — Yes. 

78113.  Take  first  the  second  of  these  for  a  moment, 
that  is  the  change  of  industrial  conditions.  You  give 
three  types  there :  the  decay  of  a  particular  industry, 
the  removal  of  an  industry,  and  the  changes  of  methods. 


You  say  the  common  feature  in  all  these  types  fs  that  Mr.  William 
for  the  individuals  concerned  they  involve  a  permanent  H.  Beveri'ti/i;. 

displacement  from  their  chosen  and  familiar  occupa-   

tio.T.s  ?— Yes.  1*  Oct.  1907. 

78114.  1  would  ask  if  you  do  not  think  a  fourth  should 
be  added,  namely,  the  subjective  type  that  comes  of 
advancing  age  ;  do3S  not  that  lead  to  a  permanent  dis- 
placement from  a  man's  chosen  and  familiar  occupation  ? 
— -Yes,  of  coarse. 

78115.  Industrial  organisations  are  now  requiring  mon  jjggct  of  ace 
who  are  young  ? — But  I  have  no  evidence  that  they  are.      chance  of 
The  only  definite  statistical  evidence  I  have  as  to  one  getting  em- 
liighly  skilled  group  of  men  is  to  the  contrary  eli'ect.    I  pbyment. 
think  the  figures  of  the  superannuation  fund   of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  published  in  the  last 
blue-book  as  to  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  the 
contrary  effect.    Of  course,  thf^t  does  not  do  away  with 

the  fact  that  the  older  men  do  find  it  hard  to  get  work, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  evivlence  that  old  men 
find  it  harder  to  get  work  now  than  formerly.  I  will  not 
deny  it  absolutely,  because  I  have  not  got  the  evidence. 

78116.  We  have  it  on  the  Clyde,  that  there  are 
no  men  now  above  the  age  of  forty  in  certain  large  branches 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  ? — I  quite  agree  that  the 
problem  of  the  old  man  who  is  incapable  of  doing  much 
is  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  remedy. 

78117.  That  problem  is  coming  before  the  distress 
committee  in  Glasgow.  It  is  a  fourth  type,  is  it  not  ? — I 
have  one  or  two  things  I  would  try  with  those  classes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  better  deal  with  that  now 
or  later, 

78118.  I  will  return  to  the  first  mal-adjustment,  the  Overstockirg 
o\^erstocking  of  the  trade  with  labour.  You  find,  I  think,  of  trades 
that  the  worst  cases  of  unemployment  are  in  such  trades  with  labour 
as  docking  ? — Yes. 

78119.  And  particularly  in  such  trades  as  docking  it 
suits  employers  that  there  should  be  a  reserve  of  labour  ? 
— So  long  as  he  has  no  organisation  for  getting  men  ho 
must  have  a  reserve. 

78120.  You  take  that  as  the  point  of  departure,  and 
generalise,  and  say  that  every  trade  tends  to  be  over- 
stocked with  labour  in  proportion  as  the  demands  of 
separate  employers  in  it  for  labour  are  irregular,  and 
in  so  far  as  machinery  for  focussing  these  demands  and 
for  mobilising  the  supply  of  labour  is  absent  or  imperfect. 
The  condition  of  things  at  the  docks  is  your  type, 
but  would  you  go  beyond  that  ? — As  I  attach  very 
great  importance  to  this  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to 
explain  it.  The  whole  question  of  overstocking  was 
suggested  to  me  by  my  first  experience  in  trying  to 
administer  a  relief  fund  in  Stepney  three  years  ago.  One 
found,  if  one  was  willing  to  take  casual  labourers  at  all, 
that  one  was  going  to  te  swamped  with  them  at  once. 
There  was  an  endless  supply  always.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  they  were  not  permanently  unemployed  ;  any  one 
man  like  that  would  starve  unless  he  lived  on  his  wife, 
which  can  be  done  to  some  extent,  but  not  a  large  extent ; 
therefore  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  these  people  must 
be  getting  some  work,  in  fact,  one  found  that  they  did 
now  and  again  get  a  little  work.  I  came  to  see  that  the  fact 
that  they  did  now  and  then  get  a  little  work  was  a  more 
important  fact  than  that  at  other  times  they  did  not  get 
work.  Cne  must  look  at  the  positive  fact  that  they  get 
enough  work  to  keep  them  there,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
them  properly.  There  was  no  man  out  of  work  altogether, 
but  A's  men  were  out  of  work  to-day,  B's  to-morrow, 
and  C's  the  day  afterwards  ;  always  some  men  out. 

78121.  {3Irs.   Webb.)  Did  you  come  to  the  definite  . 
conclusion  that  this  was  not  due  to  character  ?— I  think  -Relation  of 
that  the  casuals  that  we  dealt  with  wete  certainly  people  ^^j^^j'^.j 
whom  you  would  call  rather  demoralised  in  character. 

78122.  Was  it  the  cause  or  the  efi^ect  of  their  under- 
employment ? — It  was  in  the  first  instance  the  effect, 
then  it  would  become  the  cause  again. 

78123.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  the  effect  ? — I  think 

so. 

78124.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that  ? — I  am  quite 
clear  that  it  was  the  effect  in  this  sense,  that  many  of  these 
men  would  come  to  this  casual  work  after  having  been 
formerly  in  good  regular  work  ;  therefore,  presumably 
that  they  were  men  able  to  do  regular  work.    No  doubt. 
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these  men  went  to  look  for  regular  work  and  did 
not  find  it,  and  then  they  got  into  the  habit  of  lying  in 
bed  and  only  looking  now  and  again.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  that  every  employer  had  his 
own  separate  reserve  of  labour. 

78125.  {Professor  Smart.)  Not  casual  ?— I  am  supposing 
that  every  casual  employer  had  his  own  reserve  of  labour, 
And  I  generalise  from  that,  and  say  that  in  every  industry 
you  get  the  tendency  to  overstocking  because  there  are  so 
many  different  employers,  and  each  employer's  place  of 
business  is  one  of  the  many  ways  into  the  trade.  There 
are  too  many  ways  of  droppmg  into  every  industry ;  there 
are  as  many  ways  as  there  are  employers  or  places  of 
buaines?  in  it.  People  come  to  the  docks  and  drop  into  that 
occupation  at  one  place  of  business,  whereas  other  people 
are  being  sent  at  that  moment  off  from  some  other  place  of 
business.  In  the  same  way  the  people  drop  inlo  an  occu- 
pation in  one  town,  although  there  are  people  qualified  to 
do  that  work  unemployed  in  some  other  town.  That  is 
the  answer  to  the  paradox  of  there  leing  perpetual  im- 
employment  although  there  is  always  a  perpetual  growth 
of  employment — that  the  new  generation,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  new  occupations,  is  able  to  drop  into  occupations 
already  overcrowded  and  go  on  dropping  into  them, 
taking  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

78126.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  What  you  are  describing  just 
now  is  a  process  of  imspecialising  the  laboiu'  and  making  it 
less  special  ? — I  am  describing  the  perfectly  general  fact 
that  if  you  have  a  la-ge  number  of  different  ways  into  an 
industry,  you  will  tend  to  get  that  industry  overstocked. 

78127.  Quite  so,  but  you  have  just  described  a  process 
by  which  more  sj^ecialised  labour  becomes  less  special  by 
dropping  from  a  special  function  into  a  general  groove  ? — 
That  is  not  quite  what  I  mean.  I  simply  mean  if  all  your 
new  people  who  get  born  into  a  country  were  compelled  to 
find,  fresh  openings,  I  think  the  statistical  evidence  is  that 
they  could  do  so.  The  great  evil  is  that  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  do  that,  that  they  are  able  to  fall  to  some  extent 
into  this  system  of  casual  labour.  You  have  to  keep  them 
out  of  it.  I  think  the  great  reform  is  the  negative  reform 
of  keeping  the  new  generations  out  of  the  casual  occupa- 
tions. I  am  afraid  that  is  rather  a  long  answer  to 
Professor  Smart's  question,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  answered  him  altogether. 

78128.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  am  only  afraid  of  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  your  expression.  You  say  that 
"every  trade  is  overstocked  with  labour"  ? — I  should  like 
to  correct  that  if  I  may,  and  say  that  every  trade  tends 
to  be  overstocked  with  labour.  I  would  say  that  every 
trade  tends  to  be  overstocked  with  labour  ;  that  tendency 
depends  upon  the  multiplicity  of  different  engagements;  the 
fact  that  men  are  always  being  taken  on  in  a  trade  means 
that  men  will  always  come  down  and  try  to  be  taken  on  in 
a  traie.  That  tendency  to  overstocking  is  therefore  most 
f  trong  in  the  trade  where  you  have  perpetual  taking  on  of 
men  at  different  points.  The  type  of  that  trade  is  docking. 
Therefore,  I  should  agree  with  your  statement  that  each 
trade  tends  to  be  overstocked  in  the  proportion  as  it 
approximates  to  docking.  1  should  like  to  add,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that,  of  course,  that  tendency  meets  with 
certain  obstacles  in  certain  trades.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
may  explain  that  ? 

78129.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  waste  of  time  if  you 
did  ? — The  tendency  is  for  every  separate  employer 
giving  Out  work  to  collect  men  looking  for  work  outside 
the  gate  of  the  works.  If  the  men  he  wants  are 
liighly  skilled  men  he  will  not  get  them  to  do  that.  The 
highly  skilled  man  will  not  bo  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  wait  outside,  so  in  those  highly  skilled  trades 
you  get  the  other  phenomenon — instead  of  a  reserve  of 
labour  waiting  outside  the  gates  you  get  the  employer 
sometimes  waiting  for  the  men.  Disorganisation  of  the 
labour  market  is  always  wasteful,  but  the  waste  takes 
two  distinct  shapes.  Sometimes  the  waste  takes  the  shape 
of  the  employer  not  getting  men,  or  as  good  a  man  as  he 
wants,  and  there  is  an  absolute  waste  of  time  and  an 
economic  waste.  There  it  is  quite  ea-sy  to  show  that  a 
Ifibour  exchange  would  bo  very  good,  and  there  labour 
exchanges  run  by  trade  unions  have  developed  naturally. 
But  the  other  form  of  waste  is  really  in  my  point  of  view 
much  more  serious,  the  waste  which  is  represented  by  the 
fcb^'t  that  there  are  always  men  wasting  their  time  outside, 
•waiting  for  the  employer  to  call  on  them.    The  disorganisa- 


tion works  out  in  these  two  distinct  ways.  I  want,  as 
strongly  as  possible,  to  say  that  in  my  point  of  view  a 
labour  exchange  is  more  wanted  where  the  employer  can 
always  get  as  many  men  as  he  wants  when  he  wants  them 
than  in  a  trade  where  he  sometimes  has  to  wait.  The 
obstacle  to  this  tendency,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
tendency  to  overstocking,  is  the  special  skill  required,  or 
sometimes  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  expanding  very 
rapidly. 

78130.  In  addition  to  the  dislocation,  owing  to  dull  Classes  of 
times,  which  might  be  remedied  by  tiding  over,  you  would  the  under- 
say  there  are  three  classes  always  with  us  ;   there  is  first  employed, 
the  class  who  may  be  called  the  three-days-a-week  man ; 
secondly,  the  seasonal  man  whom  we  might  call  the  three- 
months-a-year  man  ;  and  then  the  third  class,  perhaps  an 
increasing  class,  who  are  constantly  thrown  out  by  change 

of  method,  industrial  changes  ? — I  quite  agree  that  the 
third  class  exists.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  third  class 
as  such  cannot  be  always  with  us,  because  if  a  man 
is  thrown  out  of  work  and  finds  nothing  to  do  he  dies  or 
emigrates  or  goes  into  the  workhouse.  The  '•  third  class  " 
is  simply  one  means  of  recruiting  the  casual  class. 

78131.  But  that  class  is  always  being  recruited  ? — Yes, 
I  should  like  to  stop  it  from  being  recruited. 

78132.  Then  you  say  quite  rightly  this  heterogeneous  Methods  of 
mass  comes  before  our  distress  committee,  for  which  you  dealing  with 
only  offer  one  remedy,  temporary  employment  ? — Yes.     problem  of 

unemploy- 

78133.  Whereas  you  say  you  have  no  less  than  four  ment. 
different  problems,  and  the  probability  is   that  four 
different  mehois  are  required  '! — Yes. 

78134.  Those  are  the  premises  upon  which  you  found 
your  proposal  for  a  labour  exchange  ? — Yes. 

78135.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  enunciate  the  four 
remedies  ?— I  have  not  accepted  it  that  there  are  four 
remedies ;  I  say  one  remedy  to  be  used  in  four  different 
ways. 

78136.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  should  like  you  to  make  clear  Connectioa 
the  connection  between  deoasualisation  and  the  labour  between 
exchange  ?—  The  two  thmgs,  deoasualisation  and  the  labour  decasualisa- 
exchange,  are  quite  uiseparable,  that  is  to  say  you  can 

have  a  labour  exchange  without  deoasualisation  as  they  ^  ?^ 

fixfi  nflin  cft^ 

have  in  Germany,  but  you  cannot  have  deoasualisation 
without  a  labour  exchange.  Pecasualisation  is  merely 
one  of  the  uses  to  which  you  put  the  labour 
exchange,  the  use  of  the  labour  exchange  in 
its  broadest  possible  sense  of  a  common  office 
for  supply  mg  labour  to  different  employers,  or  different 
departments  under  one  employer  ;  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
your  labour"  exchange,  then  you  can  gradually  decasualise 
labour. 

78137.  You  must  keep  these  two  things  separate  ;  you 
cannot  say  that  a  labour  exchange  is  the  one  remedy  ? — 
Before  you  can  get  to  decasualisatiou  you  must  have  the 
labour  exchange. 

78138.  Supposing  that  your  labour  exchange  were  Advantage 
entirely  successful  I  want  to  see  what  they  would  do  with  labour 
these  various  classes.    Take  jour  regular  artisan,  what 

would  they  do  for  him  ? — I  would  enable  him  always  to  ^^^j"^^ 
hear  of  any  job  tliat  suited  him  in  the  minimum  of  time. 
The  present  isolated  search  for  labour  is  absolutely  the 
worst  possible  way  of  bringing  men  where  they  are 
wanted.  The  bringing  together  of  the  would-be 
employer  and  employed  is  one  of  the  things  in  which 
organisation  is  emphatically  superior  to  individual  effort. 

78139.  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  negative  advantage  which  Negative 
would  be  very  great,  that  it  would  show  the  labourer  con-  advantage 
clusively  when  there  was  no  employment  for  him  ? — Yes,  of  labour 

it  would  certainly,  I  think,  tend  to  drive  men  away  when  exchange  to 
there  was  an  excess  of  labour.    That  is  definitely  part  of  ^"^urer. 
the  policy  of  the  German  labour  exchanges. 

78140.  Then  take  casual  labour,  I  think  you  have  ad-  Displace- 
mitted  that  this  would  probably  throw,  roughly,  50  per  ment  of 
cent,  of  that  casual  labour  immediately  out  of  employ-  casual 
ment  altogether  ? — T  should  certainly  not  admit  it  quite  labour  by 
in  that  shape. 

78141.  We  quite  understand  what  you  mean  from  your 
own  illustration.  If  you  employed  all  the  three-days-a- 
week  men  six  days  a  week  would  leave  50  per  cent,  of  those 
men  out  ? — That  will  do  as  an  illustration  to  start  from. 
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78142  Then  with  regard  to  the  seasonal  labour,  what 
would  they  do  for  the  seasonal  labour  ? — The  labour  ex- 
change cannot  make  \^ork,  therefore  it  cannot  when  j'ou 
have  a  big  seasonal  depression  deal  with  that  quite  directly, 
but  it  can  organise  the  movement  which  at  present  exists  to 
some  extent  between  winter  and  summer  trades.  There 
is  such  a  movement  in  certam  trades,  and  we  could 
organise  that. 

78143.  Is  there  really  any  movement  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
The  gas  works  in  winter  take  on  many  men  who  are 
employed  either  in  the  building  trade  or  brick  works  in 
the  summer.  That  is  quite  undoubted.  Or  again,  the 
Docks  in  London  are  busier  about  November  or  December 
and  they  take  men  who  are  employed  hopping  in  the 
summer,  or  employed  in  building  in  the  summer.  I  am 
sure  that  you  could  extend  that  a  good  deal.  There  is 
a  tremendoui  demand  for  labour  of  all  sorts  about  Decem- 
ber— just  about  Christmas.  That  work  is  of  no  use  if 
that  goe3  to  a  m,an  who  has  been  out  of  work  all  the  rest 
of  the  year,  it  is  wasted  on  him  if  bo  lias  reached  the  Poor 
Law  stage;  but  if  you  give  it  to  the  builder's  labourer  who 
has  been  working  in  the  summer  you  can  give  him  a 
decent  living  all  the  year  round. 

78144.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  would  be  someone  out 
of  work  all  the  time  ? — The  whole  process  of  this  organising 
is  to  concentrate  work,  to  bring  some  people  up  to  a 
certain  minimum  at  the  expense  of  others  who  get  nothing 
at  all. 

78145.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
movement  of  seasonal  labour,  taking  two  trades  is 
getting  on  very  fast  or  extending  very  far  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  extend  very  far,  as  far  as  seasonal  labour  is 
concerned.  I  trust  more  to  the  effect  of  improving 
the  general  level  of  employment,  so  that  men  would 
save  for  the  winter. 

78146.  Is  not  the  fact  that  most  of  your  seasonal 
labour  is  women  labour,  and  that  mostly  the  very 
lowest  paid  labour,  and  thus  labour  which  cannot  save  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  that ;  the  building  trade  is  not  a 
woman's  trade. 

78147.  There  is  the  jam  trade,  the  pickle  trade,  and  so 
on. — I  cannot  do  more  than  say  there  is  a  possibility  of 
certain  movement. 


dvaatcage  of  78148.  Now,  take  the  fourth  example.  What  would 
i.bour  the  labour  exchange  do  for  the  "  too  old  at  forty"  type  of 

xchange  in  -nan — so  long  as  the  trade  union  refuses  to  allow  him  to 
work,  of  course  ? — I  think  you  might  very  well  have  a 
lower  rate  for  men  over  forty,  or  old  men,  but  I  am 
quite  in  sjmipathy  with  the  refusal  of  the  trade  unions  to 
allow  that  until  they  are  perfectly  organised.  I  do  not 
think  they  can  afford  to  imperil  their  standard  rate. 

78149.  So  that  any  man  thrown  out  at  forty  will 
remain  one  of  your  problems  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  remains 
largely  one  of  my  problems.  May  I  say  what  I  would  do 
with  him  ?  In  the  .first  place  at  the  present  time  a 
person  may  be  thrown  out  at  forty  years,  without  in  the 
least  knowing  where  to  turn,  yet  quite  able  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  labour  exchange  will  at  once  put 
him  in  touch  with  that.  I  think  you  can  go  a  step 
further.  I  think  if  you  take  any  big  industry,  say  a  big 
railway  company,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  jobs,  which  a:e 
evidently  old  men's  jots,  or  injured  men's  jobs,  and  they 
are  given  to  the  men  who  are  injured  or  have  grown  old 
in  the  company's  service.  I  think  with  a  little  public 
spirit  you  could  spread  that.  I  think  you  would 
find,  taking  industry  as  a  whole,  a  number  of 
old  men's  jobs.  At  present  it  is  possible  those 
old  men's  jobs  get  filled  by  young  men ;  theie 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  because  the  labour  market  is 
disorganised.  If  you  have  the  labour  market  organised, 
end  you  have  a  labour  exchange  getting  thes3  old  men,  it 
may  find  employers  quite  willing  to  find  the  old  men  a 
place  where  the  old  men  are  as  good  as  young  men, 
whereas  without  the  exchange  the  employer  would  take 
the  first  man  who  came,  who  might  be  a  ycung  man.  I 
think  you  have  to  help  these  weaker  members  of  society 
into  a  place  which  they  can  fill,  and  throw  upon  tho 
young  men  the  burden  of  finding  new  openingr^  the  old 
men  cannot  force  new  openings. 


Mr.  William 
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78150.  {Chairman.)  Have  these  German  labour  bureaux 
or  exchanges  ever  approached  the  question  of  old  people 
working  at  a  lower  rate  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that,  but 
they  do  definitely  make  special  efforts  to  find  places 
for  people  who  are  in  any  way  weakened  or  incapable. 

78151.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  suppose  the  German  trade 
unions  provide  a  lower  rate  for  old  men  as  the  English 
trade  unions  do  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  the  English 
trade  unions  lower  the  rate. 

78152.  If  you  attend  the  branch  meetings  of  the  trade 
unions  you  will  find  five  or  six  cases  each  time  ? — I  did 
not  know  of  that. 

78153.  {Professor    Smart.)  Finally,  what    would    the  Result  of 
labour  exchange  do  for  the  men  who  did  not  want  to  work  ?  labour 

— What  do  you  mean  by  the  man  who  does  not  want  exchanges  as 
to  work  ?    The  man  who  does  not  want  to  work  at  all,  I  regards  the 
suppose,  will  not  come  to  the  labour  exchange,  therefore,  1 1^^^ 
do  not  think  the  labour  exchange  would  do  anything  for  "^°^P*  ®' 
him  or  with  him ;  but  for  the  man  who  wants  to  work  once 
a  week  and  lie  in  bed  the  rest  of  the  week  the  labour 
exchange  will  make  that  wish  unrealisable.    For  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  a  casual  job  now  and  again  the  ex- 
change will  gradually  make  his  mode  of  fife  impossible. 
It  will  take  that  one  day  a  week  he  wanted  to  get  and  give 
it  to  another  man  who  has  already  four  days  a  week  and 
so  will  enable  that  other  man  to  get  a  decent  living. 
Then  the  first  mm  will  be  thrown  on  your  bands  to 
be  trained  and  disciplined  into  better  ways.    The  result 
of  the  exchange  is  the  direct  opposite  from  that  of 
assisting  the  lazy   or    incapable,   it  makes  it  inste  d 
harder  for  them  ani  compels  them  to  be  regular. 

78154.  Would  it  not  be  a  perfect  test  in  this  way:  if  Possibility 
you  found  a  man  had  not  applied  to  a  labour  exchange  of  labour 
he  wo  lid  obviously  not  be  an  object  for  charity  or 

relief  ? — You  could  send  him  to  the  labour  exchange  and  ^g^^g^^^^^^' 

he  might  find  a  job  offered  him  :  if  he  refused  that,        , .  - 
iTi  T    n,       1  srantme;  oi 

you  would  know  of  it.    In  Strasbourg  no  man  gets  Poor  relief 

Law  relief  unless  he  gets  a  certificate  that  he  cannot  get 

work  from  the  exchange. 

78155.  You  think  the  labour  exchange  ought  to  be  a  Relation  of 
concomitant  of  the  Poor  Law.    You  would  rather  reform  labour 

our  Poor  .Law  on  German  lines  ? — I  certainly  would  exchanges  to 
not  reform  it  on  present  German  lines.  Poor 

Law. 

78156.  I  mean  the  labour  exchange  lines  ? — I  want  in 
this  country,  as  in  Germany,  to  have  all  the  tiding  over 
relief  made  an  industrial  incident,  as  it  were,  dependent 
on  a  labour  exchange,  but  I  should  not  call  that  quite 
a  concomitant  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  simply  taking 
over  from  the  Poor  Law  the  business  of  tiding  over. 
I  should  try  to  make  it  some  form  of  insurance  ;  that  is 
the  ideal  to  which  we  have  to  work. 

78157.  But  you  would  make  this  labour  test,  it  struck 
me,  very  much  like  a  workhouse  test  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
preliminary  test  for  an  honourable  form  of  relief:  it 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  able-bodied  test  to  some 
extent. 

78158.  Is  it  not  important  then  to  ask  about  the  Attitude  of 
practicability  of  this  scheme.    Is  it  your  judgment  that  employers 
employer  will  be  likely  to  use  it,  or  can  be  compelled  to,  or  towards 
find  it  to  their  self-interest  to  use  it  ?— I  think  it  is  directly 

to  the  employer's  interest  to  use  the  exchange  instead  of  '  » 
going  to  the  street  for  his  supply  of  men.  He  will  get  a 
better  man — one  who  has  just  dropped  out  of  another  job — 
at  the  exchange  than  he  will  if  he  gets  a  man  who  has  been 
loafing  about  the  street.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  em- 
ployers to  go  to  the  exchange,  but  I  think  it  is.cpite 
possible  to  get  them  to  do  so.  .  | 

78159.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  a  representative 
employer  about  it  at  all  ? — I  have  spoken  to  a  great 
many  employers  about  it ;  one  I  know  is  very  enthusiastic 
upon  the  exchange,  simply  because  he  wants  to  get  the  men 
from  the  exchange  and  not  from  the  public  house,  whence 
they  come  to  him  fuU  of  beer.  Another  was  very  favour- 
able ;  he  used  the  men  to  unload  barges  of  lime,  and  he 
wanted  them  casually.  He  offered  me  a  subscription  if  I 
would  run  an  exchange  which  would  do  the  work  for  him. 
Of  course  I  find  much  more  the  argument:  "  We  can  get  as 
many  men  as  we  want,  why  should  we  use  you  ?  "  I  have 
also  m  t  with  the  argument  of  an  employer  who  said  :  "  I 
want  men  coming  outside  my  gates  ;  if  you  are  going  to  do 
anything  to  remove  then\  I  shall  oppose  you." 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  William     78160.  I  sha.ll  confine  myself  to  only  one  more  question, 
//.  Beveridge.  that  is  with  regard  to  the  trades  unions.    You  are  aware 
"~  that  the  trades  unions  officially  have  declared  that  they 

14  Oct.  1907.  -^^-ould  offer  an  active  resistance  to  this  scheme  ? — I  have 
Attitude  of  actual  letter  of  the  joint  board.    {See  Appendix  No. 

trade  unions  LXXXVI  (D) ).  1  want  to  say  quite  definitely  that  I 
to  labour  sorry  that  htis  been  published.    I  do  not  think  it 

exchanges.  represents  the  serious  mind  of  the  trades  unions  on  this, 
question  at  all.  It  is  a  new  question  on  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  make  up  their  minds.  Tt  might  just  have 
happened  that  we  got  the  official  declaration  for  us  instead 
of  against  us.  I  do  not  think  it  represents  their  mind. 
Of  course  the  result  of  this  publication  is  to  make  things 
rather  harder  for  us. 

78161.  How  long  has  that  been  published  ?— The  letter 
was  on  May  29t:h. 

78162.  Are  you  aware  that  on  April  26th,  1907,  a  deputa- 
tion reported  to  the  general  board  :   "In  view  of  the  fact 


that  trade  union  conditions  are  not  being  insistad  upon  by 
the  agents  at  exchanges,  the  board  may  desire  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  by  advising  an  active  resistance  to 
exchanges  unless  these  conditions  are  agreed  to."  That 
the  deputation  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  course  ; 
and  that  the  report  was  accepted  in  these  words  :  "  Em- 
ployment exchanges  cannot  be  supported  unless  trade 
union  conditions  are  recognised  "  ;  and  that  it  was  further 
agreed  that  the  letter  be  published  ? — I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  might,  to  put  in  a  copy  of  this  letter  at  once  ;  and  I 
should  also  like,  if  I  might,  to  put  in  a  memorandum  which 
I  prepared  for  the  Emplo3Tnent  Exchanges  Sub-con- - 
mittee  on  the  subject  of  the  proposal  contained  in  this 
letter.  {See  Appendix  No.  LXXXVI  (D) ).  One  of 
our  superintendents,  Mr.  Fair,  is  going  to  give  evidence 
here,  and  he  has  had  dealings  with  the  local  trade  unions. 
I  think  his  evidence  shows  very  clearly  the  uncertainty  of 
the  trade  union  mind  on  this  subject  if  it  had  not  been 
crystallised  in  this  way. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND   TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  loth   October,  1907. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Pkovis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

I\Ir.  J.  Patten- MacDougall,  O.B. 


G  C.S.I.,    j    Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

I    The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

I    Professor  William  Smart. 

1    The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

i    Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Beveridge,  recalled ; 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 
and  further  Examined. 


78163.  {Professor  Smart.)  Referring  to  the  matter  of 
trade  unions  about  which  you  spoke  yesterday,  I  should 
like  you  to  explain  the  present  attitude  of  trade  unions 
to  the  present  Central  Body  in  London  ?— If  I  might  just 
give  a  very  short  summary  of  what  has  happened,  that 
would  make  the  position  clear,  I  think,  to  the  Commis- 
sion. In  January,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Board 
(which  represents  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  the  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee and  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions) 
we,  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  Committee  held  a 
small  and  quite  informal  conference  with  a  deputation 
representing  the  Joint  Board.  They  put  before  us  cer- 
tain conditions  which  they  had  formulated,  which  they 
desired  to  be  adopted  by  our  exchanges.  I  think  those 
conditions  are  so  important,  that  I  should  just  like  to 
state  them  quite  clearly.  They  are  :  "(1)  That  labour 
registers  or  exchanges  should  not  be  used  to  the  detri- 
ment of  organised  labour  by  preference  of  employment 
being  given  to  non-imion  workmen,  nor  by  the  supply- 
ing of  workers  during  any  industrial  lock-out  or  dispute, 
nor  in  any  case  providing  labour  at  less  than  the  recog- 
nised rate  of  wages  or  under  conditions  of  employment 
other  than  those  obtaining  in  each  particular  trade  in 
the  district.  (2)  That  such  trade  unions  as  agree  to 
register  their  unemployed  members  at  labour  exchanges 
shall  provide  their  own  vacant  books,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pla^e  of  registration,  shall  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  present  methods.  (3)  That  where  an 
organised  system  of  registration  is  already  in  existence 
covering  any  trade,  such  registration  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  distress  committee  in  the  locality  as  sufficient 


for  the  purposes  of  that  trade,  and  the  members  of  such 
union  shall  participate  in  the  operations  of  the  exchange 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  register  directly." 
Those  j.re  the  three  conditions  or  proposals  that  were 
put  before  us.  The  conference  was  quite  informal,  and 
no  decision  was  arrived  at,  we  being  represented  by  a 
sub-committee  of  our  Employment  Exchanges  Committee 
^ATien  the  employment  exchange  committee  came  to 
consider  these  points,  they  found  that  they  had  no  in- 
superable objection  to  a,ny  of  them,  except  to  the  pro- 
posal as  to  not  providing  labour  at  less  than  the  recog- 
nised rate  of  wages,  and  under  the  recognised  condi- 
tions of  employment.  They  did  not  come  to  any  vote 
on  the  subject,  and  they  certainly  did  not  reject  these 
proposals,  because  the  prior  question  was  at  once  raised, 
na-nely,  supposing  we  wish  to  make  this  limit  upon  the 
use  of  these  public  exchanges,  shall  we  be  legally  author- 
ised to  do  so  ;  and  would  it  be  competent  for  us  to  use 
a  labour  exchange  established  for  common  purposes  to 
recognise  certain  rates  of  wages  ?  We  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government 
Boa'd  upon  this,  as  a  purely  legal  point,  apart  from  the 
question  of  policy  ;  and  in  March  of  last  year,  the  Cen- 
tral Body  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges  Committee  asked  this  question  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — Wliether  it  would  be  competent 
for  them  so  to  limit  the  use  of  exchangjs  established  by 
tliem  as  to  make  them  available  only  to  employers  and 
employed  adoptirg  specified  rates  of  wages  or  conditions 
of  employment  ?  There  was  some  delay  in  receiving 
the  answer  to  that  letter,  and  before  any  answer  to 
that  letter  was  received,  the  Joint  Eoa-d  came  to  the 


Mr.  William 
H.  Beveridge. 


15  Oct.  1907. 
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conclusion  tliat  the  Employment  Exchanges  Committee 
was  hostile  to  its  proposals,  and  published  a  letter  dated 
May  29,  1907,  which  I  should  like  to  put  in.  (See  Appen- 
dix No.  LXXXVI  (D)  ).  I  need  not  read  it,  because  it 
simply  resumes  what  I  have  already  stated.  It  states 
the  fact  of  the  conference,  then  it  states  the  three  con- 
ditions which  I  have  already  read  out,  and  then  it  says  : 
"  We  gather  that  the  committee  is  unwilling  to  agree  to 
the  latter  part  of  No.  1  (underlined)  " — that  is,  to  the 
proposal  that  the  exchange  should  not  in  any  case  pro- 
vide labour,  "  at  less  than  the  recognised  rate  of  wages, 
or  under  conditions  of  employment  other  than  those 
obtaining  in  each  particular  trade  in  the  district."  The 
letter  proceeds,  "  Under  these  circumstances  we  can 
take  no  other  course  than  advise  the  workers  of  London 
to  refrain  from  patronising  or  supporting  your  exchanges 
in  any  way  whatever."  That  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Central  Body  and  was  published  at  the  end  of  May,  1907. 
The  Central  Body  had  not  made  any  decision  upon  this 
point,  because  it  was  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  upon  it.  Within  the  last  month  a 
reply  has  been  received  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Central  Body  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  labour  exchanges  in  the  way  suggested,  by  the  trade 
unions,  in  other  words,  that  the  labour  exchange  is  to 
act  simply  as  a  market  place,  and  leave  the  fixing  of  the 
rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  to  the  two 
parties  concerned.  That  is  the  present  position.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  mind  of  the  trade 
unions  has  really  been  applied  to  this  question  at  all. 
This  letter  is  signed  by  thiee  people  who  presumably 
have  authority  to  sign  such  a  letter,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  have  not  yet  become  big  enough  to 
loom  very  large  in  the  eye  of  the  trade  unions  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  where  we  have  on  certain  points  come 
across  trade  unionists  locally,  they  have  not  in  any  way 
insisted  upon  this  condition,  and  they  have  not  quarrelled 
•with  us.  I  would  like  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations. 
I  was  addressing  a  public  meeting  about  these  labour 
exchanges,  and  certain  trade  unionists  were  there,  and 
they  definitely  made  the  proposal  that  the  exchange 
committee  should  notify  in  the  premises  of  the  exchanges 
what  were  the  recognised  and  usual  rates.  They  said : 
"  We  cannot  ask  you  to  make  them  binding — we  see 
that ;  but  we  think  that  this  information  should  be 
given,  80  that  men  shall  not  accept  less  than  the  usual 
rate  through  ignorance."  That  is  a  suggestion  which 
might,  in  my  o\\ti  opinion,  very  well  be  carried  out. 
Again,  in  certain  places  we  are  actually  co-operating  with 
the  trade  unions,  as  ore  of  our  superintendents,  who  will 
come,  I  believe,  next  Tuesday,  will  be  able  to  say.  In 
other  cases,  we  have  had  a  proposal  of  co-operation  from 
trade  unions  without  any  insistence  upon  this  recognition 
of  definite  rates  of  wages  by  ouiselves.  I  think  really 
the  position  is  that  the  establishment  of  exchanges  is 
quite  a  new  proposal,  and  trade  unionists  and  employers 
are  quite  uncertain  as  to  how  it  will  work  out,  and 
naturally  they  are  very  anxious  on  each  side  to  see  that 
it  will  not  work  out  to  their  detriment.  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  very  difficult  question  in  which  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  lines  at  the  very  beginning,' though  ultimately 
the  practice  of  the  exchanges  on  all  these  points,  if 
you  have  the  intention  of  impartiality,  can  settle  it- 
self without  in  any  way  directly  injuring  employers 
or  employed. 

78164.  In  the  case  of  a  labour  dispute,  if  you  are  advised 
there  is  svich  a  dispute  going  on,  you  take  very  definite 
steps  not  to  supply  labour,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  We  have 
no  formal  by-law  upon  it,  because  some  question  arose 
about  the  wording  of  the  by-law ;  but  there  is  a  definite 
instruction  to  superintendents  not  to  take  any  action  with 
regard  to  vacancies  caused  by  a  dispute  or  with  regard  to 
men  unemployed  owing  to  a  dispute,  without  reference  to 
our  Central  Body.  The  practice  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges  Committee  and  of  the  Central  Body  has  always 
been  to  say.  You  are  not  to  supply  men.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  I  think — the  music  hall  dispute  and  so  on — we 
issued  that  circular.  There  again,  I  think  we  could  invite 
the  co-operation  of  trade  unions — it  is  done  in  Germany — 
and  ask  them  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  disputes  ;  at 
present  we  get  the  information  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

78165.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  rather  destructive  of  that  ? — 
I  think  not.    We  have  not  asked  the  Local  Government 
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Board  whether  we  have  any  power  to  make  any  rule  about  Mr.  William 

strikes  and  lock-outs.  H.  Beveridge. 

78166.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  last  communication  from  q^.^^  jgQy_ 
the  Local  Government  Board  ?— I  have  not  got  it  here.   '1_ 

78167.  It  might  be  put  in,  might  it  not  ?— Certainly, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Commission  send  to  the 
Central  Body  if  they  wish  for  all  the  correspondence, 

78168.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  think  we  might  have  your 
view  of  the  gain  and  loss  to  trade  unions  of  these  labour 
exchanges  ? — I  think  that  in  theory  there  may  be  a 
possible  loss  to  trade  unions  when  a  public  body  estab- 
lishes labour  exchanges,  in  so  far  as  a  trade  union  really 
is  an  efficient  way  of  getting  work  for  its  members.  If 
a  trade  union  really  acts  as  a  labour  exchange  and 
you  set  up  a  public  labour  exchange,  you  do,  in  theory, 
take  away  one  of  the  reasons  for  joining  a  trade  union. 
But  I  am  very  clear  that  except  in  certain  trades  that 
objection  is  quite  theoratical.  In  certain  trades  it  might 
be  serious,  and  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  suggest 
compromises  that  would  prevent  any  lo3s  there.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  in  mo.it  trades  the  action  of  the  trade 
union  register  is  very  rough  and  ready,  and  that  in  not 
many  does  it  go  much  beyond  what  is  done  in  the  way 
of  mutual  information  and  assistance  by  men  in  the 
same  trade,  whether  organised  or  no^  being  constantly 
in  touch  with  one  another  and  meeting  in  all  sorts  of 
places  and  ways  o-  recommending  one  pnotlier  to  fore- 
men. I  had  rather  a  good  illustrat  on  of  that  in  the 
building  trade,  when  I  talked  to  a  carpenter  who  was  a 
trade  vmionist.  He  said :  "  The  trade  union  is  very 
useful  in  getting  one  work  "  ;  so  I  said  :  "  Well,  this  is 
very  interesting  ;  you  are  a  trade  unionist ;  supposing 
you  fall  out  of  a  building  job — that  is,  a  job  came  to  an 
end  and  you  had  no  other  job  in  prospect — what  would 
you  do  to  get  a  new  one  ?  "  He  said  :  "I  should  go  to 
Liverpool  Street  and  leave  my  tool  bag  in  the  cloak-room, 
and  then  I  should  go  on  the  tramp  round  the  streets." 
Here  was  a  trade  unionist,  and  the  typical  way  of  finding 
work  for  him  in  this  Union  of  Associated  Carpenters  was 
to  go  on  the  tramp — after  he  had  definitely  said  that  the 
union  was  a  useful  way  of  finding  work. 

78169.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  That  was  because  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  ? — 
Possibly.  I  should  like  to  add  to  that  that  he  told  me 
another  interesting  thing,  namely,  that  that  union  had 
tried  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of  registration  and 
had  given  all  its  members,  I  think,  post-cards,  which  they 
were  to  send  to  the  union  office  when  they  heard  of  a  job  ; 
but  that  that  had  broken  down  as  the  men  had  not  asted 
up  to  it.    Still,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  there  is 

a  theoretic  loss.    What  I  should  say  after  that  is  that  the  Labour 
practical  gain  absolutely  outweighs  any  possible  loss.    It  is  exchann-es 
directly  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  union  to  have  the  a  practical 
labour  exchange  as  efficient  as  possible,  because  it  is  gain  to  trade 
paying  unemployed  benefit  to  its  members,  and  it  wants  unions, 
to  get  them  off  its  books  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
greater  you  can  make  that  mobility  of  labour,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  union  which  pays  unemployed  benefit  to  its 
members.    There  really  is  an  absolute  obstacle  to  the 
complete  efficiency  of  a  trade  union  exchange  in  any  but 
the  most  highly  organised  trades,  and  that  is,  of  course,  Weakness 
that  unless  the  employer  is  practically  compelled  to  use  of  trade 
the  trade  union  exchange,  he  will  not  use  it — I  mean  union 
because  it  puts  him  in  the  hands  of  the  other  side.    Where  exchange, 
you  havea  trade  already  complotelyorganised,theemployer 
may  be  compelled  to  use  the  union  exchange  ;  and  there 
the  trade  union  exchange  comes  in  at  the  end  of  a  long 
process  of  organisation.    But  elsewhere  the  employer 
will  not  habitually  telephone  to  the  union  exchange  if 
he  can  help  it.    I  think  the  experience  of  Germany,  Experience 
where  the  trade  unions  have  tried  to  have  their  own  of  Germany 
exchanges,  and  have  practically  given  up  the  idea  because  in  regard 
they  find  you  must  have  two  parties  to  agree  to  use  a  to  separato 
market  place  if  it  is  to  be  used  regularly,  is  conclusive  oa  ^^^^'^  union 
that  point.    Then  of  course  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  ^^changes, 
in  so  far  as  having  exchanges  and  increased  mobility  of 
labour  reduces  the  reserve  of  labour,  that  is  a  direct 
advantage  to  the  seller  of  labour  as  opposed  to  the  buyer 
of  labour.    I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  ultimate 
effect  is  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  trade  union  organ- 
isation ;  and  that  is  most  marked  in  the  unskilled  trades. 
I  think  if  one  is  told  that  the  unskilled  trades  still  hope 
to  organise,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  figures  which 
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Mr.  William  I  put  in  Paragraph  73  of  my  Statement  to  see  how  very 
H.  Beveridge.  unlikely  it  is  that  any  rapid  organisation  of  unskilled 
labourers  will  take  place  The  table  in  Paragraph  73,  I 
think,  shows  how  very  uncertain  and  hesitating  is  the 
progress  of  organisation  among  unskilled  labourers, 
simply  because  they  have  no  centre  round  which  to 
organise.  A  labour  exchange  would  really  be  a  centre, 
and,  personally,  I  think  it  would  cause  them  to  organise 
in  various  ways — whether  according  to  pure  trade  union 
ways  or  not  I  do  not  know — but  it  would  be  the  beginning 
and  the  centre  of  an  organisation.  Once  again,  there  is 
a  very  curious  and  extremely  appropriate  illustration 
that  I  got  from  a  German  exchange  established  purely 
by  a  trade  union,  and  yet  delibeiately  opened  to 
non-unionists.  They  said,  "  It  is  better  for  the  union 
that  the  non-unionists  should  come  to  the  exchange  than 
that  they  should  go  outside,  therefore,  we  will  open  our 
exchange  and  we  will  have  non-unionists  using  it  if  they 
wish  to."'    That  was  in  the  wood-working  trade. 

78170.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  rate  of  wage  there  ? 
— There,  of  course,  the  trade  union  would  insist  upon  its 
rate  of  wage. 

78171.  And  then  the  non-unionists  would  get  the  same 
rate  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  would  only  send  men  to  a  fair 
house  from  a  pure  trade  union  exchange.  But  my  argu- 
ment for  the  impartial  exchange  against  the  pure  trade 
union  exchange  which  insists  upon  a  certain  rate  of  wages  i3 
that  that  sort  of  market  place  which  fixes  the  rate  of  wages 
cannot  ever  obtain  complete  success  unless  trade  unionism 
is  already  j  erfect.  A  market  place,  if  it  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, must  Umit  itself  to  being  a  market  place. 

78172.  (Professor  Smart.)  Then  with  regard  to  the 
employers,  do  you  desire  to  make  the  use  of  the  exchange 
compulsory  on  employers  ? — I  am  very  clear  that  I  want 
all  employers  to  use  the  exchanges,  and  I  think  that 
ultimately  that  means  miking  the  use  compulsory  in 
some  form  or  other.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
start  with  compulsion  or  not — I  think  that  is  a  question 
for  practice ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  at  any  rate,  as 
regards  casual  labour,  you  will  ultimately  have  to  have 
compulsion. 

78173.  You  would  then  require  another  form  of  com- 
pulsion, for  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
previous  question,  that  you  would  not  object  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament  compelling  local  authorities  to  establish 

Possibility  labour  exchanges  ? — I  certainly  would  not  object  to  it. 
of  gradual  I  did  not  lay  very  great  stress  on  it  for  two  reasons, 
establishment  J'irstly,  I  want  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  the  labour 
of  labour  exchange  is  no  use  unless  you  have  it  all  over  the  country 
exchanges.  g^jj  once.  I  think  that  when  any  two  wharves  are 
agreed  to  pool  their  labour  supply  that  will  improve 
matters.  Every  step  is  a  step  in  advance.  That  was  the  first 
misconception  which  I  wish  to  guard  against.  The  second 
point  is  that  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  merely 
to  compel  every  public  authority  to  establish  a  labour 
exchange  is  sufficient.  I  mean  there  are  labour  exchanges 
and  labour  exchanges,  and  you  must  have  a  living  and 
propagandist  centre  as  well.  I  am  quite  clear  that  you 
must  have  very  vigorous  backing  from  the  central  authority. 
I  think  I  might  fairly  describe  the  attitude  of  the  central 
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backinu  from  authority,  and  indeed  most  other  authorities  towards 


labour  exchanges,  in  the  past  as  being  that  they 
could  not  do  much,  if  any,  harm.  I  think  you  must 
have  a  more  vigorous  backing,  giving  the  movement  a 
standing,  and  I  think  that  it  might  be  desirable — I  think  it 
would  be  desirable — to  have  po^ver  for  making  the  estab- 
lishment of  exchanges  compulsory  by  order  of  a  Govern- 
ment Department.  Supposing  there  was  a  great  unem- 
ployed agitation  in  any  town,  and  supposing  the  guardians 
began  to  apply,  as  I  suppose  in  some  cases  they  have  to 
apply,  fo)'  leave  to  open  a  stone-yard,  or  supposing  you  get 
local  authorities  about  to  start  gieat  works  for  the 
a  Government  unemployed,  or  supposing  that  in  any  way  the  unem- 
Department.  ployed  question  becomes  acute  in  a  district,  then  I  would 
have  an  inquiry  there,  and  if  I  found,  as  in  most  cases 
I  should  find  (even  if  not  in  all  cases),  that  this  was 
a  case  also  of  merely  intensified  chronic  under-employ- 
ment,  then  L  should  say :  "  Clearly,  you  have  the 
disease  of  casual  employment  and  under-employment 
in  this  district,  you  must  have  an  exchange  and  do 
away  with  it "  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  coming  down  on 
the  centre  and  giving  money  to  immobilise  labour,  and  so 
continue  the  evil  conditions  in  a  district  which  had  bad 
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conditions,  I  should  compel  that  district  to  clean  up  its 
reserve  of  casual  labour. 

78174.  I  have  rather  gathered  that  you  would  not 
countenance  in  any  way  the  re-enactment  of  the 
present  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  but  you  would  not 

say,  I  take  it,  that  i(  was  altogether  futile  now  ?— I  desire  to  Necessity  of 
separate  the  I  tbour  exchange  absolutely  and  entirely  from  keeping 
the  word  "  unemployed."     I  do  not  mind  very  much  what  labour 
is  done  in  the  way  of  unemployed  relief,  but  T  do  want  exchanges 
purely  industrial  labour  exchanges,  and  I  think  merely  to  ^^^^^  , 
renew  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  and  let  the  exchanges  J^'Jij^^ 
go  on  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  would  simple 
be  to  continue  the  period  during  which  the  exchanges  had 
to  mark  time. 

78175.  Then  you  would  require  entirely  new  legislation 
as  regards  labour  exchanges,  quite  independent  of  the 
possible  passing  of  any  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
would  you  not  ? — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  what  can 
be  done  without  legislation.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  this 
very  year  it  would  have  been  possible  to  devote  some  of 
that  £200,000  to  pay  for  a  central  and  propagandist 
department  and  then  to  go  straight  ahead. 

78176.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  see  how  you  would 
begin  the  labour  exchange  system.  I  do  not  see  that 
you  have  given  us  any  idea  yet  how  you  would  begin 
it.  You  have  spoken  of  a  propagandist  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  example  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

78177.  But  you  cannot  have  a  propagandist  depart- 
ment pure  and  simple,  can  you  ?  It  is  an  entirely  new 
thing,  at  any  rate  ? — You  can  have  a  department  to 
advocate  and  co-ordinate  labour  exchanges. 

78178.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  You  have  a  propagandist  Govern- 
nment  Department  in  emigration,  have  you  not  ? — We 
have  it  in  emigration-  We  must  have  power  of  the 
purse  enough  to  help  in  paying  for  labour  exchanges, 
and  I  think  we  should  also  have  the  power  later  on, 
if  not  at  once,  of  compelling  their  establishment. 
Or  we  could  have,  as  they  did  in  Germany,  a 
series  of  circulars,  not  compelling,  but  strongly 
urging  the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges.  You  will 
find  that  in  Prussia  they  had  in  1894  a  circular,  and  that 
produced  a  little  effect ;  then  there  was  another  in 
1898,  and  that  produced  a  little  effect ;  and  then  there  was 
another  in  1902.  You  should  hammer  away  at  the 
local  authorities.  I  think,  for  all  this  work,  you  do  want 
a  small  propagandist  department,  which  of  course 
will  also  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  co-ordinating  and  of 
actual  administration. 

78179.  (Professor  Smart.)  Then  you  do  not  make  any 
positive  recommendation  about  the  present  Act,  its 
emendation  in  the  future,  or  anjrthing  of  that  sort  ? — That 
is  rather  a  different  question.  I  think  the  present  Act 
in  its  present  form  is  not  worth  renewing  ;  but  there 
are  useful  elements  about  it  other  than  this  labour 
exchange,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  are  useful  ideas  which 
might  be  applied. 

78180.  Up  and  down  the  country  we  are  starting  labour 
colonies,  for  example,  and  if  the  Act  is  not  renewed  those 
colonies  will  be  left  very  much  cut  adrift  from  all  support  ? 
— My  idea  is  that  the  labour  colonies  are  in  a  way  an 
excrescence  on  the  Act  almost  as  much  as  the  labour 
exchanges — at  any  rate  the  farm  colonies,  regarded  as 
training  colonies,  are.  We  have  definitely  had  the  opinion 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  Act  is  not 
intended  to  provide  training  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  was. 
I  think  it  was  intended  to  provide  relief  work.  I  think, 
so  long  as  the  idea  is  that  it  is  intended  to  provide  relief 
work,  that  that  hinders  the  efiiciency  of  the  farm  colony 
as  a  training  colony,  as  much  as  it  hinders  the  efficiency 
of  the  exchange  as  a  piece  of  industrial  organisation. 

78181.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  with  regard  to  the  working  of  labour  exchanges 

in  Germany.    As  I  understand  there  are  practically  three  classes  of 
main  kinds,  those  are  the  municipal  labour  exchange,  the  German 
trade  union  exchange,  and  the  employers'  exchange  or  labour 
voluntary  exchange  ? — I  mentioned  five  main  kinds.  exchanges. 

78182.  But  these  three  are  the  main  three,  I  think, 
are  they  not  ? — The  largest  exchanges  are  either  municipal, 
or  voluntary  with  municipal  support ;  and  then  in 
addition  there  are  important  exchanges  which  are  estab- 
lished and  managed  entirely  by  joint  associations  of 
employers  and  employed. 
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78183.  Do  each  of  these  exchanges  embrace  all  kinds 
of  labour  ? — An  exchange  set  up  by  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  a  particular  trade  only  deals  with  that  particular 
trade. 

78184.  Such  as  the  brewers,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 
That  exchange,  of  course,  deals  with  all  sorts  of  labour 
in  connection  with  brewers.  The  public  exchanges 
embrace  practically  all  sorts  of  labour. 

78185.  Is  there  any  inter-communication  between 
the  various  exchanges,  or  do  the  men  put  their  names 
down  on  several  lists  ? — There  is  very  great  inter-com- 
munication between  the  exchanges,  particularly  in  South 
Germany — Bavaria  and  Wiirtemburg.  I  think  you 
may  say  that  all  those  southern  exchanges  are  pretty 
well  completely  linked  up  over  a  very  great  area,  and 
men  are  sent  into  and  out  of  towns. 

78180.  In  one  area  men  may  register  their  names  on  the 
municipal  register  and  also  on  the  trade  union  register 
and  also  on  the  employers'  register  ? — They  may  do  so, 
but  of  course  they  tend  not  to  do  so.  The  sphere  of 
influence  tends  to  be  separate  for  each  sort  of  exchange. 

78187.  Would  there  be  any  inter-communication 
between,  say,  the  municipal  exchange  at  Berlin  and  that  at 
Munich  ? — I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  inter-com- 
munication there,  as  those  two  places  are  rather  a  distance 
apart.  I  have  no  evidence  of  any  inter-communication 
there. 

78188.  Has  it  been  found  in  Germany  that  the  ordinary 
municipal  exchanges  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
trade  unionists  ? — I  can  only  say  that  in  Germany  trade 
unionism  is  growing  very  much  faster  than  in  England, 
and  that  there  are  more  trade  unionists  in  Germany  now 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

78189.  There  is  no  objection  on  their  part  to  the 
municipal  exchanges,  is  there  ? — I  think  there  is  now 
strong  practical  support.  Of  course,  there  is  sectional 
feeling  in  many  places — and  a  great  variety  of  feeling. 

78190.  Has  the  common  law  of  Germany  with  regard 
to  unemployment  anything  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
labour  exchanges  ? — What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

78191.  I  am  referring  to  the  law  which  compels  a 
person  to  find  work  within  a  given  time  or  he  may  be  sent 
to  prison  or  to  a  penal  colony.  Has  that  law  any  influence 
in  compelling  men  to  put  their  names  down  at  the  various 
exchanges  ? — I  doubt  if  it  has  much  direct  influence.  I 
think  that  police  law  must  have  some,  but  I  could  not 
trace  it. 

78192.  Do  you  think  its  success  is  due  to  its  practical 
utility  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

78193.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  understand  that  you  think 
there  are  two  quite  separate  problems  before  this  Com- 
mission— namely,  the  prevention  of  unemployment  and 
the  treatment  of  the  persons  who  are  actually  unemployed? 
— I  think  that  distinction  is  very  important. 

78194.  It  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  distinction 
as  that  between  dealing  with  the  di-ainage  of  a  district 
and  treating  patients  suffering  from  tjrphoid  in  a  hospital, 
is  it  not  ? — i  am  rather  worried  by  metaphors,  but  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that  metaphor. 

78195.  Now  to  go  to  the  first — the  question  of  preventing 
unemployment ;  that  is  the  most  important  of  the  two, 
I  think  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

78196.  There  was  a  point  raised  by  Professor  Smart 
and  also  by  the  Chairman  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  every  trade  in  the  country  being  overstocked  with 
labour ;  you  hold  that  that  is  a  paradox,  but  a 
paradox  representing  an  economic  truth  '!-  -I  think  in 
theory  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  every  trade  to  be  over- 
stocked with  labour  and  yet  to  have  a  growing 
industry. 

78197.  That  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
pools  of  labour  round  each  employer  consist  at  present 
of  a  sort  of  labour  which  on  account  of  its  demoralised 
conditions  and  lack  of  mobility  is  not  available  for  a 
new  industry  in  which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour  ? — It 
might  conceivably  be  transferred.  At  present,  there  is  no 
machinery  to  transfer  it  and  there  is  all  the  force  of  inertia 
to  keep  it  where  it  is. 
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78198.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  quite  understand  the  Mr.  William 
fact  that  when  there  was  a  great  excess  of  labour  in  the  //.  Beveridge. 

cheap  clothing  trade  in  East   London  I  found  it  im-  _  

possible  to  find  twenty  women  who  were  fit  to  take  part  Oct.,  1907. 
in  a  new  factory  in  Wales  ? — Quite,  certainly. 

78199.  And  that  might  be  true  of  every  industry  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  might  be  quite  general. 

78200.  You  might  have  a  considerable  over-stocking 
of  every  industry  of  the  country  by  these  pools  of  under- 
employed labour,  and  yet  have  a  positive  scarcity  of 
labour  in  other  places,  thereby  diminishing  the  wealth 
production  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

78201.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  this  fact  of  Serious 
under-employment  is  not  decreasing  ? — I  dislike  very  extent  of 
much  comparisons  between  past  and  present,  because  I  nnemploy- 
cannot  make  them.    The  evil  is  very  serious  now.  ment. 

78202.  And  you  consider  that  it  is  not  due  primarily 

to  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned  ? — I  am  clear  Unemplo}'- 
about  it.  "^''"t  not 

due  to 

78203.  You   are   quite   clear   about   that  ?— Yes.    I  personal 
should  like  without  occupymg  the  time  of  the  Commission  character, 
to  put  in,  if  I  might,  a  short  table  showing  something  of 

the  past  history  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
worked  at  the  docks  and  wharves  in  Stepney.  It  shows 
the  large  number  who  had  had  regular  work  before  they 
were  driven  to  take  to  the  docks  and  wharves.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  table.) 

Riverside  Laboukeks  among  Stepney  Unemployed, 
1906-7. 


Applicants  known  to  have 
worked  at  docks  or  wharves. 

Ages. 

All 

Applicants. 

Total. 

Of  these  there  were 
known  to  have  had 

since  age  of  20  regular 
work  for  at  least  12 

months  at  20s.  weekly 
or  more. 

15-19 

47 

3 

20-24 

217 

30 

7  =  23% 

25-34 

434 

130 

51=39% 

35-44 

389 

151 

44  =  29% 

45-54 

228 

81 

25=31% 

55-64 

84 

34 

14  =  41%, 

65-74 

20 

2 

Total  - 

1,419 

431 

141=33% 

78204.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  say  that  this  fact  of  Helplessness 
Industrie?    being    organised  on   the   ba^^i^   of    under- of  the  under- 
employment  is  putting  on   the  individual  wage-ear  :er  employed, 
practically  an  obligation   which  he   cannot   under  the 
circumstances  fulfil— that  you  are  making  it  easy  for  him 

to  do  wrong  and  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  right  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  sums  up  my  criticism. 

78205.  Then  you  think  that  if  we  leave  this  alone  it 
will  not  right  itself  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

78206.  Therefore  we  must  take  deliberate  thought  to 
alter  it  ? — Yes. 

78207.  Now  with  regard  to  your  remedy  of  a  labour  General 
exchange.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  a  moment  to  try  attitude 
and  visuahse  the  idea  of  a  labour  exchange  in  it?  more  towards 
or  less  completed  form,  because,  as  I  understand  you,  you  ^^^ow 
think  that  most  people  rather  pooh-pooh  this  remedy  ? 
— Yes. 

78208.  That  is  their  tendency  ?— I  think  so. 

78209.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  not  shown  them  wliat  you  eventually  wish  to 
do  with  this  labour  exchange  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  at  any 
rate,  they  have  not  seen. 

F  2 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Compulsion 
which  may 
be  applied 
to  employers 
through 
labour 
exchanges. 


How  labour 
exchanges 
would  affect 
the  workman 


3Ir.  William  78210.  Let  us  try  and  visualise  this  idea  of  a  labour 
H.  Beveridge.  exchange.    Supposing  every  employer  in  the  country  who 

  employed  casual  labour  was  compelled  to  take  all  his 

15  Oct.,  1907.  labour  from  the  labour  exchange,  would  that  not  enable 
you  to  offer  a  very  practical  alternative  to  all  employers, 
and  to  say  to  all  employers,  "  If  you  wish  freedom  and 
free  choice  of  your  own  labour  you  must  give  it  a  mini- 
mum period  of  employment,  or  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
give  your  labour  a  minimum  period  of  employment,  then 
you  must  take  it  from  the  labour  exchange  "?— That 
is  certainly  the  form  in  which  I  have  always  desired  to 
apply  compulsion.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  legitimate 
form  of  compulsion,  and  would  not  in  any  way  injure  the 
employer. 

78211.  Do  you  regard  this  idea  of  a  labour  exchange 
as  really  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  practically 
force  employers  to  give  permanent  employment,  or  a 
minimum  period  of  employment  ? — I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  forcing  the  individual  employer  to  give 
permanent  employment.  The  main  thing  is  the  use  of 
the  labour  exchange.  Giving  permanent  employment  is 
the  alternative. 

78212.  You  would  leave  that  choice  open  to  him  ?— 
Yes,  I  would. 

78213.  Then  as  regards  our  dealing  with  the  workman, 
would  not  this  idea  of  a  labour  exchange  enable  us  to 
tighten  up  the  personal  obhgations  of  the  workman  by 

'  offering  him  either  employment  through  the  labour 
exchanges,  or,  if  he  refused  to  register  and  accept  em- 
ployment, coming  dovna.  on  him  pretty  severely  ? — 
Certainly. 

78214.  Take  the  case  of  feeding  the  children :  suppose 
a  wage-earner  was  out  of  employment,  and  his  children 
were  lacking  in  food,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
appropriate  authority  to  say :  "  Why  are  you  not  regis- 
tered at  the  labour  exchange  if  you  are  not  feeding  your 
children  ?  " — Yes,  it  would  certainly  become  his  duty 
to  be  registered  at  the  labour  exchange. 

78215.  And  he  would  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  registered  at  the  labour  exchange  ? — Yes. 

78216.  But,  once  registered  at  the  labour  exchange, 
the  labour  exchange  would  force  him  either  to  take  the 
work  that  was  offered  or  to  go  into  some  sort  of  training  ? 
— He  would  be  Uable  to  have  work  offered  him  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

78217.  And  he  would  have  to  accept  it  ? — Yes  ;  or 
proclaim  himself  as  not  anxious  to  work. 

78218.  You  suggested  that  the  labour  exchange 
has  been  used  in  Germany  to  put  down  vagrancy,  and 
that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  starting  it,  I 
think  V — I  do  not  think  it  is  directly  iised  to  put  down 
vagrancy,  but  the  motive  in  Germany  that  I  always  find 
recurring  is  the  putting  down  of  Vmschau — the  walking 
round  the  various  factory  gates  to  look  for  work. 

78219.  It  is  enabling  the  police  to  offer  an  alternative  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  the  offering  of  an  alternative  by  the 
pohce  is  the  conscious  object. 

78220.  How  then  is  the  labour  exch&nge  connected 
with  vagrancy  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans  ? — The  idea 
is  simply  that  it  is  demoralising  for  the  man  to  go 
knocking  at  various  factory  gates  and  walking  about 
tht.  streets.  That,  of  course,  is  also  the  evil  of  vag- 
rancy. 1  ha\e  never  seen  the  argument  put  forward  that 
it  will  enable  the  pohce  to  be  severer,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  been  put  foiward,  because  it  is  such  an 
obvious  argument. 

78221.  To  go  to  the  other  question  of  dealing  with  the 
able-bodied  when  they  are  actually  out  of  work,  I  gather 
you  want  that  done  by  one  authority,  not  by  two  au- 
thorities, and  that  j  ou  are  strong  on  that  ? — Yes. 

78222.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  would  want  it 
necessarily  done  by  the  same  authority  that  deals  with 
the  children  or  the  sick,  does  it  ? — I  have  not  any  opinion 
on  that. 

78223.  All  you  want  is  that  the  treatment  of  the 
able-bodied  destitute  person  shall  be  dealt  with  by  one 
body  ?— That  the  receipt  of  all  applications  from  able- 
bodied  persons  should  come  to  one  authority,  and  should 
pass  through  tlie  hands  of  one  authority. 

78224.  And  the  treatment  of  them,  because  they  have 
to  be  treated  in  some  sort  of  way  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
the  treatment  would  have  to  be  so  different  in  many 
cases. 
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78225.  Would  you  visualise  an  authority  which  would 
have  different  treatments  for  different  classes  of  the 
able-bodied  ? — I  would  have  one  authority  to  decide 
what  treatment  each  man  should  have.  I  think  that  is 
the  important  point. 

7822G.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  authority  should 
be  of  a  judicial  character  ? — Well,  its  function  is  judicial. 

78227.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  a  judicial 
authority  for  deciding  how  a  person  should  be  treated, 
would  you  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  devoted  much  attention 
in  preparing  my  paper. 

78228.  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  the  possibility 
of  substituting  for  this  provision  of  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed an  industrial  training  of  some  sort  ? — May  I  say 
that  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  the  ideal  that  we  should  aim  at 
in  relief — that  all  mere  tiding-over  of  men  should  become 
industrialised  in  the  form  of  unemployed  insurance,  and 
that  all  other  relief  should  be  educative — training. 

78229.  Therefore  if  we  had  our  idea  of  a  labour  exchange 
to  which  everybody  who  employed  casual  labour  should 
be  obliged  to  apply,  you  might  accompany  that  by  the 
industrial  training  of  the  persons  who  could  not  get  em- 
plojTuent  under  this  labour  exchange  and  that  would  give 
an  impetus  to  trade  unionism  in  providing  unemployed 
benefits  without  the  liability  of  giving  industrial  training 
to  their  members  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  do  something  of  that  sort — to  give  that  impetus. 

78230.  If  you  combine  your  labour  exchange  with  this 
industrial  training  then  it  would  be  enormously  to  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  man  to  join  a  society  which 
provided  unemployed  benefit  with  a  view  of  getting  free 
leisure  when  he  was  unemployed  ? — I  think  the  desire  to 
avoid  training  might  be  made  into  a  reason  for  that  form  of 
thrift. 

78231.  It  might  be  made  into  a  reason  for  forcing  people 
to  insure  against  unemployment  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

78232.  (3Ir.  Lansbury.)  I  do  not  quite  understand, 
because  I  am  not  a  political  economist,  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  as  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  the 
labour  exchange  practically  when  once  you  have  got  rid  of 
the  present  number  of  people  who  are  out  of  work  then 
everybody  could  get  a  situation.  I  do  not  understand 
how  that  is  possible  ? — If  all  the  work  was  regular  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  attract  and  get  together  these 
pools  of  reserve  casual  labour. 

78233.  But  I  suppose  we  should  go  on  improving 
machinery  and  having  what  you  call  in  your  Statement 
dislocations  of  industry  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  clear  that  at 
present  industry  is  always  expanding  faster  than  popu- 
lation. 

78234.  That  may  be  through  the  aid  of  machinery, 
surely  ? — It  is  of  course  through  the  aid  of  machinery. 

78235.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  population  is  being 
employed  ? — There  are  more  good  things  to  be  divided 
between  the  population. 

78236.  But  that  is  not  the  point,  surely  ?  Surely  the 
point  that  we  are  discussing  is  employment  ? — Yes. 

78237.  If,  at  Leicester,  as  we  have  evidence,  machinery 
is  put  in  which  enormously  increases  the  productivity  of 
the  individual  who  operates  the  machine  that  cannot  be 
used  as  an  argument  that  because  of  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity therefore  the  population  could  get  employment  ? 
■ — I  believe  that  with  the  presence  of  more  population 
increasing  productivity  makes  more  employment ;  but  I 
can  quite  see  that  there  are  these  dislocations  which  hinder 
that  process. 

78238.  What  I  am  wanting  to  get  at  is  how  your 
proposed  system  is  going  to  help  a  condition  of  things  like 
that  which  has  prevailed  and  is  prevailing  to  a  large  extent 
at  Leicester  just  now  ? — I  cannot  prevent  these  industrial 
dislocations,  but  I  can  help  to  get  over  their  effects  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

78239.  But  the  fact  that  there  are  more  good  things 
to  share  out,  or  more  bad  things,  if  you  will,  to  share 
out  amongst  a  certain  population,  does  not  mean  that 
therefore  there  is  enough  employment  to  go  round  ? — 
No,  not  necessarily — not  at  any  one  time. 

78240.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  rather  think 
that  the  big  pool  of  reserve  labour  is  at  the  docks  and 
connected  with  the  docks  ;  am  I  correct  in  that  ? — No. 
That  is  the  big  pool  which  everybody  can  see,  but  I  am 
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very  clear  that  you  have  that  casual  and  reserve 
labour  everywhere, 
asual  labour  78241.  And  in  all  trades  ? — And  in  all  trades.  I  should 
serve  not  jyg^  jji^g  ^efer  to  the  table  that  I  have  put  in  this 
morning,  which  shows  that  in  Stepney,  which  is  a  dock 
district,  less  thrn  a  thiid  of  our  applicants  had  ever 
worked  at  the  docks  or  wharves.  Yet  I  should  think 
fully  three-fourths  of  our  applicants  were  irregular  or 
reserve  workmen ;  that  is  to  say,  in  this  dock  district 
you  have  this  very  large  number  of  people  who  are  in 
reserve  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  docks, 
that  is,  there  are  many  other  trades  upon  which  these 
people  depend. 

78242.  Is  not  that  because  of  the  modern  organisation 
of  industry,  especially  in  the  building  trade  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is.  It  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  reproduction  in 
other  industries  of  the  typical  dock  and  waterside  organi- 
sation of  casual  employment. 

78243.  Take  the  building  trade ;  formerly  a  man 
could  get  employment  at  a  certain  firm  and  practically 
be  regularly  employed ;  but  that  does  not  hold  now, 
does  it  ? — No. 

78244.  Your  experience  will  have  taught  you  that, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

78245.  I  mean  that  is  what  you  will  have  learnt  from 
the  men  you  have  examined,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? — Yes. 

78246.  How  do  you  propose  to  compel  employers  to 
simply  take  one  group  of  men  and  only  employ  those  ? — 
I  do  not  propose  to  compel  the  employers  directly  to 
take  one  group  of  men.  First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  employers,  "  You  must  take  men  through  the  ex- 
changes, but  you  shall  have  considerable  liberty,  indeed, 
you  shall  have  perfect  liberty  of  choice."  But  I  shall 
proceed  so  to  arrange  the  work  out  between  the  men 
that  to  some  of  them  I  shall  be  able  to  say,  "It  is  no 
use  your  coming  back  here  ;  ycu  must  go  away."  Then 
that  will  indirectly  limit  the  employer's  freedom  of  choice  ; 
he  cannot  have  that  man,  because  the  man  has  gone 
away. 

78247.  He  may  not  go  away ;  the  man  may  object 
to  going  av/ay.  He  may  say  that  it  is  a  free  exchange, 
and  that  the  employer  has  a  right  to  call  on  him  as  on 
anyone  else  unless  there  is  some  compulsion ;  and  I  do 
not  see  where  that  is  coming  in  ? — I  am  prepared  to 
take  any  steps  that  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  ex- 
change from  keeping  labour  casual.  In  practice  you  will 
not  find  the  employer  sending  specifically  for  a  man  who 
has  been  unemployed  for  a  week  in  preference  to  one  who 
has  just  left  another  job. 

78248.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  to 
meet  that  emergency — the  emergency  that  all  the  men 
will  consider  they  have  a  right  to  be  submitted  to  the 
employer,  and  he  must  be  the  person  to  judge  whom  he 
will  employ.  Will  you  say  straight  away  that  you  are 
going  to  compel  employers  to  give  regular  employment 
and  continuous  employment  ? — My  position  is  this : 
I  am  going  to  compel  employers  to  give  regular  employ- 
ment, or  to  come  to  me ;  and  I  am  going  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  see  that  the  men  whom  the 
employer  gets  through  me  get  regular  work,  if  not  with  one 
employer  at  any  rate  with  two  or  three  in  succession, 
or  get  sufficient  work  to  keep  them.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  will  happen  in  each 
particular  trade  but  I  am  quite  clear  on  the  principle. 

78249.  Of  course,  what  you  are  really  aiming  at  is 
what  you  say  at  the  finish  of  your  Statement — the  State 
regularisation  of  industry,  or  the  State  organisation  of 
industry  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  industry  than 
the  taking  on  of  men.  I  think  that  this  is  part  of  a  State 
organisation  of  industry. 

78250.  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you  down  to  anything 
else,  than  the  State  organisation  for  the  employment  of 
men  and  women  ? — The  pubhc  organisation  of  the  labour 
market.  I  will  put  it  like  that,  and  I  do  not  mind  being 
tied  down  to  that  as  much  as  you  Hke. 

78251.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Does  "  pubhc  "  mean  "  State  "  ? 
— If  you  mean  by  "  State  "  the  central  government,  no, 
not  necessarily. 

78252.  Do  you  mean  by  "  public,"  then,  not  the  central 
government,  but  the  local  government  ? — Not  neces- 
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sarily.  I  mean  control  in  the  interests  of  the  reduction  of  3Ir.  William 
casual  labour.  Biveridge. 

78253.  But,  definitely,  who  would  pay  the  bill  ?    Would  ^5  Oct.,  1907. 

it  be  a  public  affair  paid  for  by  local  rate  or  taxes,  or  who   ! — 

would  pay  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  divided  piobably; 

I  think  all  might  pay. 

78254.  Then  "  public  "  would  mean  "  State  "  ? — I  am 
quite  prepared  to  use  the  pubhc  funds  for  it. 

78255.  Then  your  phrase  just  now  "  public  "  means 
"  State,"  definitely  ? — Not  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else  ;  it  would  include  the  State  certainly. 

78256.  You   would  not  exclude  voluntary    aid  ?— I  Voluntary 

would  not  exclude  it.  If'"^  ^x- 

changes  not 

78257.  But  the  responsibility  would  be  a  State  responsi-  to  be  ex- 
bility  ? — Yes.    I  think  the  State  should  say  "  If  a  volun-  eluded,  but 
tary  association  is  doing  the  organisation,   then  it  is  the  State 
unnecessary  for  me  to  come  in  ;  but  if  a  voluntary  associa-  always  to 
tion  is  not  doing  it,  then  I  am  going  to  come  in,  because 
whatever  else  happens  I  am  going  to  see  that  it  is  done." 

78258.  The  State,  therefore,  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility ? — The  State  would  have  the  responsibiUty. 

78259.  And  the  State  would  pay  the  account  ? — No, 
not  if  a  voluntary  association  came  in. 

78260.  But  it  would  be  expensive,  and  if  the  voluntary 
association  came  in,  who  would  pay  ? — If  the  voluntary 
association  said  "  We  would  rather  run  our  own  labour 
exchange,"  I  think  the  State  would  say,  "  Yes,  and  if 
you  do,  and  if  there  are  no  under-employed  men  hanging 
about  your  factory  gates,  I  will  say,  '  Go  your  own  way, 
and  pay  your  own  way.'  " 

78261.  I  was  referring  to  your  answer  to  Mr.  Lansbury, 
and  not  to  this  particular  detail.  The  cjuestion  was  a 
question  of  State  or  public  industrial  organisation,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant  by  the  word  "  public." 
I  understand  that  you  really  meant  by  "  public  "  a  State 
industrial  organisation  ? — I  would  have  the  ultimate 
responsibility  rest  upon  the  State,  certainly. 

78262.  Therefore  the  whole  of  this  would  rest  ulti- 
mately upon  a  State  industrial  organisation  of  labour  ? — • 
That  is  rather  a  wide  phrase.    I  said  "  labour  market." 

78263.  You  limit  your  phrase  to  "  labour  market  "  ? — 
Yes. 

78264.  Very  well ;  then  it  would  be  the  State  industrial  dustrial'or- 
organisation  of  the  labour  market  ? — I  prefer  that  phrase,  ganisation  of 
because  I  know  what  it  means,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  labour 
you  mean  by  the  State  organisation  of  labour.  market." 

78265.  What  would  you  express  by  "  labour  market,''  Meaning  of 
then  ? — There  is  unfortunately  no  English  term  for  it.  '^l'^^^, 
but  it  is   what  the  Germans  call  Arheits-vermittlung- 

I  mean  the  work  of  the  middleman  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed. 

78266.  Did  not  your  answer  to  Mr.  Lansbury  go  beyond 
this  Arheits-vermittlung  ?  I  understood  him  to  ask 
you  with  a  particular  object,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  aiming 
at  getting  your  view  upon  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  introduction  of  this  system,  and  your  answer 
to  him,  as  I  understood,  was  that  you  would  have  to  put 
this  labour  organisation  generally  on  State  lines.  We 
are  passing  from  the  Arheits-vermittlung  business  ? — 
Quite  so.  It  is  the  instrument  to  all  sorts  of  other  objects. 
When  the  employed  use  it  they  may  have  one  object, 
that  of  expanding  the  standard  wage  ;  when  employers 
use  it  they  may  have  another  object,  that  of  breaking 
strikes  or  black-listing  agitators.    When  the  State  uses 

it  it  may  have  two  objects  to  which  I  attach  great  impor-  ^^^^  objects 
tance.    These  are,  first,  the  decasualisation  of  labour  and  of  State 
the  eradication  of  under-employment,  and,  secondly,  the  labour  ex- 
obtaining  of  a  perfect  test  of  unemployment.    Those  are  changes, 
two  objects  which  I  think  the  State  should  have  ;  I  think 
there  may  be  others. 

78267.  {Mr.  Loch.)  May  I  suggest  that  you  are  dealing 
with  the  question  in  a  more  limited  form  than  the  question 
that  was  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Lansbury,  which  was  the 
broad  question  whether  the  ultimate  result  of  all  thi;» 
did  not  entail  the  organisation  of  labour  as  a  whole  by 
the  State  ? 

78268.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  I  really  mean  is  that 
in  the  ultimate  you  have  got  to  compel  the  employer 
either  to  take  men  from  you  or  to  continuously  employ 
them  ? — Yes, 
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78269.  I  put  the  question  to  you  whether  that  did 
not  involve  really  the  State  organisation  of  labour,  and 
you  said  not  quite,  as  there  are  other  things  besides  the 
emplojTnent  of  men  in  the  organisation  of  labour.  Then 
I  put  it  to  you  that  it  meant  the  State  organisation,  or 
employment,  of  labour,  and  you  said  not  "  State  "  but 
"  public,"  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  your  answer 
as  "  public." 

78270.  (il/r.  Loch  )  I  want  a  definition  ?— I  am 
quite  prepared  to  stick  to  "  ultimate  State  responsi- 
bility "  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  exclude  what  I  think  is 
very  often  the  better  way  of  managing  it,  that  is,  by 
voluntary  associations — Why,  I  definitely  will"  not  say, 
"  the  State  organisation  of  labour  "  is  that  that  includes 
rates  of  wages,  conditions  of  employment,  almost  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  and  I  am  not  dealing  with  that  at 
present. 

78271.  [Mr.  Lmsbury.)  Only  you  are  dealing  with 
this  one  thing  which  does  govern  rates  of  wages  to  some 
extent.  You  are  going  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  an  employer  must  give  a  man  continuous  employ- 
ment, and  that  is  a  revolution  in  industrial  employment 
in  England,  and  especially  in  London — ^well,  it  is  every- 
where. You  are  going  to  say  to  the  employer  "  You 
must  employ  this  man  whether  it  pays  you  or  not  for  so 
many  days  a  week,  unless  you  come  to  the  exchange, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  so  organise  that  the  man  shall 
work  for  you  to-day  and  for  somebody  else  to-morrow  "  ? 
—Yes. 

78272.  I  think  you  have  cut  the  bottom  from  that  by 
telling  me  there  will  be  dislocations  when  there  will  not  be 
enough  employment  to  go  round,  and  you  will  have  these 
people  on  your  hands  ;  but  apart  from  that  you  are  going 
to  compel  the  employer  to  do  certain  things,  and  I  suggest 
that  that  is  the  State  organising  for  the  employer  whom 
he  shall  employ  and  how  he  shall  employ  them  ? — No. 

78273.  It  strikes  me  like  that  ?— No. 

78274.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  go  further  than 
the  syBtem  which  has  been  developed  in  Germany  ? — 
Certainly. 

78275.  You  do  want  to  go  further  ? — Certainly.  The 
Germans  have  just  got  an  instrument,  and  this  decasualisa- 
tion  is  the  most  important  use  of  that  instrument  that 
I  know  of  at  present.  I  think  that  one  must  go  on  to 
that. 

78276.  Then  what  I  understand  you  suggest  is  this — 
that  the  State  must  have  in  its  mind  certain  ideas,  but 
if  by  voluntary  associations  these  ideas  can  be  carried  out, 
well  and  good,  and  if  by  local  associations  they  can  be 
carried  out,  well  and  good  ? — Yes. 

78277.  But  if  both  fail,  then  the  State  would  interfere  ; 
is  that  your  idea  ? — May  I  sum  up  the  whole  thing  by 
another  illustration  from  Germany  ?  In  Germany  the 
State  sayis :  "  Every  man  m  ist  be  insured  against 
sickness  ;  if  you  are  insured  in  a  voluntary  association 
(there  are  many  different  sorts  of  voluntary  associations), 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  here  is  a  subsidiary  State 
association  in  which  you  are  insured."  That  is 
the  central  principle  of  German  sickness  insurance. 
That  is  the  principle  I  have  in  mind.  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  quite  clear  why  I  prefer  "  labour  market  "  to  the 
"  the  organisation  of  labour  ?  " — 

7827 [Mr.  Lansbury.)  We  will  come  down  now  to 
something  practical.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company.  You  quote  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  as  having  reorganised 
their  staff  ;  have  you  any  figures  as  to  that  ? — I  have 
not  got  them  here. 

7827.9.  Could  you  put  them  in  ? — Yes,  I  could,  but  I 
think,  if  I  might  suggest  it,  that  the  Commission  would  get 
them  very  much  better  from  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  itself. 

78280.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  B.  men 
are  not  regularly  employed  now  ? — Quite  so. 

782^1.  Arc  you  aware  that  under  their  system  of  re- 
organisation the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  by  an  indi- 
vidual man  is  now  very  much  increased,  and  that  the 
total  output  of  a  man  with  the  aid  of  the  electrical 
machinery,  which  they  also  installed  at  that  time,  is 
very  much  greater  ? — I  have  been  told  by  the  engineer 
of  that  company  that  the  men  are  much  more  efficient 
than  they  were  under  the  casual  system. 


78282.  My  point  is  that  they  are  casual  now  ? — A  certain 
number  are  casual. 

78283.  I  am  referring  to  the  men  that  they  have  got  in  Extent  of 
there  of  the  first  and  second  class  ? — I  can  simply  state  the  casual  labour 
system.    They  have  permanent  men,  and  they  have  at  London 
registered  A.  men.    The  registered  A.  men  are  weekly 
servants,  and  till  recently,  when  they  had  to  discharge 

some  because  their  business  is  going  down,  those  men 
were  practically  permanent.  Then  you  get  to  the  B.  men, 
who  are  irregular  but  have  a  preference,  which  is  not  of 
much  value  and  is  coming  to  be  of  less  value.  Then 
there  used  to  be  C.  tickets,  but  I  think  those  are  gone. 
I  think  there  are  simply  casuals  below  the  B. 
men.  If  that  agrees  with  your  knowledge,  that  is  my 
knowledge  of  it. 

78284.  The  point  about  it  is  that  the  dock  company, 
with  the  limited  amount  of  work  they  have  had  in  the 
matter  of  handling  goods,  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  regular  employment  ? — They  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  system  of  regular  employment, 
because  they  do  not  have  enough  work  ;  if  they  had  more 
they  would  be  able  to. 

78285.  Now  I  will  go  to  another  point.  You  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  work  amongst  the  unemployed 
for  the  last  four  years,  I  suppose,  now  going  on  for  five  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  over  four  now. 
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78286.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  work  in 
England  which  people  have  not  known  anything  about, 
to  which  people  could  have  been  sent  if  you  had  had  an 
efficient  system  of  labour  exchanges  ? — I  certainly  do 
not  think  that  I  could  have  laid  my  hands  on  work  to 
employ  these  men  during  the  last  four  years. 

78287.  You  have  made  some  efforts  to  find  work  for 
people  who  have  been  sent  away  to  the  colonies,  and 
been  found  work  there,  have  you  not  ? — Well,  not  very 
much — not  outside  London,  at  any  rate.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  link  up  outside  London. 

78288.  I  will  not  say  "  most,"  but  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  jobs  that  you  are  getting  now  are  quite 
trumpery  jobs,  are  they  not  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  so. 

7828^).  I  mean  they  are  jobs  of  under  a  month  ? — I 
gave  the  figures ;  about  2,000  out  of  9,003  are  under  a 
month. 

78290.  But  in  regard  to  the  others,  unhappily,  yon 
have  not  any  knowledge  as  to  how  long  they  go  on  after- 
wards ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

78291.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  Value  of 

wanted  the  first  Act  to  lapse,  and  you  did  not  want  it  relief  under 

renewed  ? — It  comes  to  be  a  question  of  words,  but  I  think  Unem- 

I  should  say  on  the  whole  I  do  not  want  the  present  Act  V^'^y^^  Work. 

J  men  Act  and 

renewed.  ,  ,  , 

of  borough 

78292.  Are  you  quite  prepared  to  let  the  borough  council 
councils  go  on  as  they  did  previous  to  the  Act  ? — I  do  employment, 
not  wish  them  to  go  on  as  they  did  previous  to  the  Act, 

but  I  am  not  sure  that  what  we  do  is  any  improvement 
except  in  regard  to  the  one  point  that  we  collect  better 
information  and  more  information. 

78293.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  at  Garden  City, 
which  you  had  something  to  do  with,  was  not  better 
from  the  point  of  view  of  morale  for  the  average  man  than 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  borough  council  which  lasted 
for  two  or  three  days  ? — I  think  that  there  are  distinct 
advantages  in  the  country  air,  but  I  think  that  the 
permanent  effect  to  those  men  was  probably  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  borough  council  work, 
simply  because  the  problem  is  bigger  than  could  be 
touched  by  that  temporary  work. 

78294.  You  have  changed  your  view,  have  you  not, 
as  to  borough  council  work,  and  the  other  work  ? — No. 
If  I  may  say  so,  I  attach  less  importance  to  trying  to  run 
the  relief  work  as  well  as  possible,  because  I  think,  how- 
ever well  it  is  run,  it  is  of  very  Uttle  use.  I  used  to 
attach  importance  to  considering  the  best  way  in  which 
you  could  use  and  manage  relief  work ;  I  attach  less 
importance  to  that  now. 

78295.  I  understand  you  agree  that  even  supposing  Disposal  of 
you  got  your  perfect  system  of  labour  exchanges  to-?^,'^"®  - 
morrow  we  would  have  on  our  hands,  under  present  con-  e  tablish- 
ditions,  many  thousands  of  men  whom  we  have  got  to  do  j-n->nt  of 
something  with  ? — We  should  have  a  very  large  legacy  labour 
from  the  present  bad  system.  exchanges. 
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78296.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  we  should  do  with 
those  ? — Not  give  them  temporary  reUef  work.  Those 
people  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  individually  according 
to  their  abilities.  For  those  who  are  fit  for  it  the 
simplest  way  of  dealing  with  them — since  it  is  only  a 
question  of  getting  rid  of  a  temporary  surplus — is  emigra- 
tion. I  am  quite  clear  that  a  certain  number  would  not 
be  fit  for  that  and  would  have  to  go  through  a  course  of 
training  ;  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  training,  or 
recuperative  or  convalescent  colonies,  whatever  you  call 
them,  for  those. 

78297.  {Mr.  Russdl  Wakefield.)  Your  .objection  to 
the  work  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  its  want 
of  permanent  good  effect  upon  those  who  come  under  it, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

78298.  Does  that  point  so  much  to  giving  up  the  Act 
as  to  improving  it  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  work  may  be 
made  more  permanent  ? — I  think  a  review  of  the  causes 
of  the  problem  points  to  the  irremediable  inadequacy  of 
the  Act — the  inadequacy  of  rehef  work.  I  am  dealing 
specially  with  relief  work,  whi  jh  I  take  to  be  the  principal 
point  of  the  Act. 

78299.  But  supposing — which  is  also  one  of  the  ideao  of 
the  Act — that  as  soon  as  this  rehef  work  is  over  the 
person  would  go  back  into  the  labour  market  and  be 
permanently  and  regularly  employed  again,  then  there 
would  be  no  such  objection  to  this  temporary  work,  would 
there  ? — Supposing  you  could  secure  that,  then  there 
would  not  be  so  much  objection  ;  but  I  beUeve  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  rehef  work  from  being  misunderstood 
and  becoming  work  which  the  people  take  as  normal 
work. 

78300.  Everything,  I  suppose,  may  be  misunderstood, 
but  *hat  I  want-  rather  to  put  to  you  is  this — the  im- 
mediate effect  even  of  these  rehef  works  upon  the  in- 
dividual has  been  good,  has  it  not  ? — In  what  way  ? 

78301.  First  physically  ? — It  has  prevented  him  from 
starving,  but  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  not  the  object  of 
the  Act,  is  it  ? 

78302.  Is  not  the  object  of  the  Act  this,  that  when  a 
person  is  out  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  is  likely  to  come  upon  the  Poor  Law,  and  is  likely 
generally  to  go  downhill,  you  stop  him  before  he  has  got 
down  the  hill  by  giving  him  something  which  wiU  tide 
him  over  ? — Yes. 

78303.  Therefore,  surely  one  object  of  the  Act  is  to  keep 
the  man  not  merely  a  self-respecting,  but  a  physically 
capable  member  of  society  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
Act  has  stopped  people  from  going  downhill.  I  think 
it  has  had  that  effect  in  some  instances,  but  I  think  it 
has  had  a  contrary  effect  probably  in  more  instances. 

78304.  (ilfr.  Lanshiiry.)  Have  you  any  evidence  of 
that  which  you  can  put  in  ? — Broad  statistical  evidence 
of  it,  I  think,  is  the  proved  tendency  for  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people  we  help  to  re-apply  next  year  than 
of  those  whom  we  do  not  help.  That,  I  think,  is  quite 
clear  evidence. 

78305.  That  they  have  gone  downhill  ?— That  the 
effect  of  assisting  under  the  Act  is  worse  than  that  of 
not  assisting. 

78306.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  want  to  come  back 
to  this  point :  you  assist  them  temporarily  ? — Yes. 

78307.  If  there  was  some  method  by  which  that  tem- 
porary assistance  could  be  given  so  that  they  are  built 
up  permanently,  you  would  not  have  the  same  objection, 
would  you  ? — If  it  could  be  made  so. 

78308.  If  they  got  back  into  the  regular  labour  market 
after  their  time  of  temporary  assistance  is  over  ? — I  have 
no  objection  to  temporary  assistance  if  it  leads  to  per- 
manent results,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  form  of  tem- 
porary assistance  known  as  rehef  works  is  the  best  form 
of  temporary  assistance. 

78309.  IVIight  I  ask  what  you  would  substitute  ?— 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  temporary  assistance  should 
be  industiiaUsed,  and  should  take  more  and  more  the 
form  of  iiisurance.  I  ought  to  add,  in  agreement  with 
what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Webb,  the  other  form  of  temporary 
assistance,  which  is  not  tiding-over,  but  which  is  defuiitely 
educative  or  restorative. 

78310.  How  would  you  work  your  insurance  ;  what 
would  be  your  system  ?— That,  of  course,  must  be  a 
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matter  of  gradual  growth.  The  centre  of  any  insurance 
system  is  a  means  of  determining  when  a  claim  for  benefits 
holds  good — that  is  to  saj,  when  a  man  is  really  un- 
employed. In  fact  the  centre  of  any  insurance  system  is 
an  efficient  labour  exchange — 1  want  to  emphasise  that 
again.  You  cannot  create  an  honourable  system  of  relief 
without  the  labour  exchange  as  a  test  of  unemployment. 
How  exactly  that  would  develop  I  do  not  say.  I  would 
rather,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rely  upon  the  growth  of  ordinary 
trade  union  benefit  as  soon  as  the  improvement  in 
regularity  of  work  (brought  about  by  the  exchange) 
made  it  possible  to  organise  the  unorganised  unskilled 
labour ;  but  I  think  your  labour  exchange  could  aLo 
quite  naturally  and  directly  become  the  centre  of  an 
insuraice  system,  as  it  has  become  in  the  Berlin 
breweries  industry. 

78311.  (Chairman.)  We  are  asking  as  to  a  certain  class, 
how  could  they  insure  ?  How  could  any  system  of  in- 
surance be  maintained,  or  be  applicable  to  them  if  they 
are  out  of  employment  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  casual 
labour  class  ? 

78312.  Yes  ? — I  quite  see  the  point  there.  No  system 
of  insurance,  no  thrift,  no  association,  no  foresight  is 
possible  for  them.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  the  casual 
labour  class  is  to  make  its  continued  existence  impossible. 

78313.  Insurance,  therefore,  is  not  any  remedy  as 
regards  that  particular  class  ? — No  ;  I  quite  agree  with 
that.  There  is  no  remedy  for  that  class  except  to  make 
it  impossible. 

78314.  I  dare  say  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  future 
your  organisation  would  make  it  impossible,  but  that  it 
is  not  a  possible  instrument  for  disposing  of  or  assisting 
the  present  accumulating  mass  of  casual  labour  ? — That 
is  so. 

78315.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Would  you  do  anything 
for  that  accumulating  mass  ? — I  am  very  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  conditions,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  anything 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  special  relief  agencies  will  be  much 
of  an  advance  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  therefore,  I  prefer 
to  continue  working  with  the  instruments  we  know.  I 
think  they  are  quite  unsatisfactory  and  produce  very  un- 
fortunate results,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  new  ones  do  not 
produce  worse  results  now. 

78316.  Then  it  would  be  yoiu:  contention  that  working 
under  the  Act  produces  as  bad  results,  or  as  unsatisfactory 
results,  as  going  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  it  does  not 
produce  results  sufficiently  better  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure. 

78317.  Now  another  element  has  come  in  ;  we  have  not 
had  the  question  of  expenditure  up  before.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  expenditure  you  say  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory  ? — They  are  not,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
increase  of  expenditvne  on  relief  work  would  make  them 
satisfactory. 

78318.  To  go  on  with  the  Act,  do  you  consider  that 
the  work  which  is  now  being  done  on  the  farm  colonies  is 
unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  ? — 
I  think  that  the  work  done  at  Hollesley  Bay,  if  that  is 
what  you  are  referring  to,  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure  there,  as  I  have  said  in  my  Statement.  I 
think  that  the  idea  of  training  is  an  idea  which  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out. 

78319.  The  Act  is  a  very  new  experiment,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

78320.  It  is  likely  to  be  more  expensive,  and  more  Initial 
difficult,  and  less  well  worked  in  its  early  stages  than  difficulties  in 
afterwards  ? — Yes.  adminis- 

78321.  Those  even  who  had  to  work  it  were  inexperi-  Unenmloved 
enced  when  they  started  upon  the  work  ? — Yes.       "  Workmen 

78322.  In  all  departments  ?— Yes.  Act. 

78323.  If  some  good  work  has  been  done,  even  imder 
those  circumstances,  and  if  part  of  the  fault  is  also  in  the 
Act  itself,  does  it  not  point  rather  to  an  improvement  of 
the  Act  in  various  directions  than  to  the  ultimate  throw- 
ing it  over  altogether  ? — I  think  that  again  is  a  question 

of  words  in  some  ways.    I  think  there  are  inherent  Inherent 
defects  in  the  Act  which  lead  me  to  say  that  the  change  I  defects  in 
want  is  the  abolition  of  it  rather  than  an  amendment  of  it.  Unemployed 
The  inherent  defect  as  regards  training  is  that  we  who  are  orkmen 
on  the  Central  Body  have  no  particular  qualification  for 
that  training,  that  we  are  not  in  any  direct  touch  with 
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anything  or  anybody  for  whom  we  are  training,  and  that 
therefore  we  do  not  give  the  training  idea  a  fair  chance — 
I  am  quite  clear  on  that. 

78324.  Those  are  defects  of  machinery,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are  defects  of  the  bodies  established  to  run  this  Act. 

78325.  Which  is  the  machine  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  with 
that ;  it  is  the  machine. 

78326.  Now,  you  said  something  with  regard  to  persons 
applying  under  the  Act  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not 
the  persons  for  whom  the  Act  was  intended  ;  could  you 
amplify  that  a  little  ? — The  persons  for  whom  the  Act  is 
intended  are  applicants  v/ho  are  "  honestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  work,  but  temporarily  unable  to  do  so  from  ex- 
ceptional causes "  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
The  intermittence  of  a  casual  labourer's  occupation  is  not 
an  exceptional  cause,  and  therefore  I  should  say  that  most 
of  our  people  being  habitually  employed  in  irregular  occu- 
pations were  not  unable  to  obtain  work  from  cn  excep- 
tional cause. 

78327.  These  might  be  an  exceptional  lack  even  in  those 
cases  ? — I  quite  agree  that  a  cyclical  depression  which 
hits  all  trades  hits  the  casual  trades  ;  but  the  predominant 
fact  about  these  people  is  their  chronic  unemployment, 
and  not  the  temporary  intensification  of  their  sufferings. 

78328.  But  taking  it  generally,  do  you  say  from  the 
point  of  view  of  character,  they  were  below  the  idea  of 
the  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  the  idea  of  the  Act  with 
regard  to  character. 

78329.  ' '  A  person  honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work ' '  ? 
—I  am  clear  that  a  good  many  of  them — a  very  large 
number  of  them — had  been  in  the  past  honestly  desirous 
of  obtaining  work,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  what  they  are 
now  at  all,  because  I  have  no  means  of  testing. 

78330.  There  was  a  certain  test  before  they  were  given 
work,  was  there  not  ? — There  was  an  inquiry  as  to  their 
past  which  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present. 

78331.  Would  you  say  they  were  as  a  rule  people  that 
it  was  desirable  should  be  kept  from  touch  with  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  think  all  people  should  be  kept  from  touch  with 
the  Poor  Law. 

78332.  That  they  were  people  who  were  standing  just  on 
the  border,  and  that  they  were  really  desirous  to  keep 
from  going  over  the  edge  and  getting  amongst  those 
relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  ;  would  you  say  that  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand.  That  is  simply  asking  me  whether  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  relief  work,  is  it  not  ? 
May  I  put  it  in  this  way.  I  quite  agree  that  a  great 
number  of  them  were  not  irredeemable ;  they  were 
people  whom  you  might  have  improved  and  built  up 
possibly  into  independent  and  self-supporting  citizens  ; 
I  cannot  say  definitely,  but  I  should  say  there  were  pos- 
sibilities of  good  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

78333.  Do  you  think  that  what  was  done  for  them  under 
the  Act,  and  what  is  being  done  for  them  under  the  Act, 
did  not  help  them,  and  does  not  help  them  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  that  what  we  have  done  for  them 
under  the  Act  has  helped  them  to  return  to  ordinary  in- 
dustry except  in  certain  cases  ;  in  more  cases  it  has  pro- 
duced a  tendency  to  look  to  the  Act  for  perpetual 
re-employment. 

78331.  One  word  about  your  labour  exchanges.  How 
many  did  you  take  over  of  the  Municipal  Exchanges  in 
London,  do  you  remember  ? — Nine,  I  think. 

78335.  In  what  condition  were  most  of  them  when  you 
took  them  over  ?— Most  of  them  had  been  killed,  once 
in  1902  by  the  passage  of  the  London  Government  Act, 
and  then  they  were  killed  again  Avhen  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  staff  was  taken 
away  to  do  distress  committee  work.  I  think,  as  I  have 
said  before,  there  was  only  one  which  had  any  real  good 
will. 

78336.  They  were  moribund  institutions  ? — I  think 
they  were  moribund  institutions. 

78337.  I  want  to  discover  why  the  municipalities  took 
80  little  interest  in  them  and  thought  so  little  of  them 
— that  is  only  fair  to  your  own  effort.    Was  one 
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the  weakness  because  in  the  old  labour  exchange  only  very  inferior 
of  these  workmen  applied  ? — There  was  simply  no  knowledge  of 

exchanges.      what  the  exchanges  were  intended  to  do.    They  were  not 
properly  staffed  ;  they  were  hampered  by  all  sorts  of  bad 


rules  and  they  were  almost  all  started  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  time  of  depression  is 
exactly  the  wrong  time  to  start  a  labour  exchange  ;  the 
time  to  start  it  is  when  trade  is  going  up,  because  then 
the  people  whom  j'ou  decasualise  have  the  best  chance  of 
finding  other  places  for  themselves. 

78338.  Employers  held  aloof  practically  altogether 
from  these  exchanges,  did  they  not  ? — I  think  they  did 
mostly. 

78339.  They  knew  nothing  about  them,  in  fact  ? 
They  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  they  were  not  adver- 
tised, and  no  effort  was  made  to  advertise  them,  though 
everything  depends  on  that. 

78340.  And  theie  was  no  cohesion  between  one  labour 
exchange  and  another,  was  there  ?  They  simply  worked 
each  in  its  own  area  ? — An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
London  Unemployed  Fund  to  provide  a  central  unem- 
ployed exchange. 

78341.  I  am  thinking  of  the  time  before  that  ? — Before 
that  they  were  quite  separate — absolutely  separate. 

78342.  Therefore,  strictlv  speaking,  might  it  not  be  said 
that  the  average  mimicipal  worker  in  London  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  what  a  labour  exchange  should  be  ? — - 
I  think  that  the  failure  of  the  municipal  bureaux  is  simply 
no  argument  whatever  against  labour  exchanges  run 
with  some  understanding  of  their  objects. 

78343.  We  were  told  just  now  the  idea  of  labour  ex- 
changes was  rather  pooh-poohed  ;  is  that  not  because  of 
the  utter  failure  of  those  that  existed  in  the  past,  and  the 
idea  that  you  a^e  doing  something  of  the  same  character 
of  thing  over  again  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

78344.  Therefore,  you  want  rather  an  educative  process 
to  make  your  labour  exchange  a  success,  even  in  London  ? 
— Yes,  we  greatly  want  an  educative  process. 

78345.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Are  we  to  xmderstand  that  the 
employment  exchanges  at  Egham,  Ipswich,  Fulham, 
Hampstead  and  two  or  three  other  places  were  dead 
fa'lures  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  dead  failures.  The 
Egliam  one  stopped  suddenly  in  1894.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Ipswich  one  is  doing.  The  Fulham'one  stopped 
suddenly,  though  I  do  not  know  quite  why. 

78346.  That  was  owing  to  causes  connected  with  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  I  think  ? — I  am  not  sure. 
I  think  they  all  just  did  a  very  little,  but  it  was  very 
little. 

78347.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  are  an  enthusiast 
for  labour  exchanges,  and  that  is  the  one  part  of  what 
has  been  done  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
which  you  think  might  go  on  ;  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  other  committees,  in  the  main,  think 

their  particular  piece  of  work  is  the  one  that  ought  to  go  Qqq^  gig. 
on  ? — I  hope  they  do.    But  may  I  say  I  do  not  accept  ments  in 
your  statement  that  I  think  the  labour  exchange  is  the  Unemployed 
one  part  that  should  go  on  ?    I  definitely  say  in  my  Workmen 
statement  there  is  room  for  emigration,  and  there  is  room  Act. 
for  real  training  in  a  treatment  of  this  question. 

78348.  Therefore  some  of  the  things  in  the  Act  are 
excellent,  though  the  instrument  has  been  inefficient  ? 

I  think  the  instrument  is  incurable — in  London.    You  Qg^fjij-jg^ 
are  asking  me  about  our  exchanges  ;   as  I  said  yesterday,  labour 
I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  them,  but  I  meant  no  re-  exchan<Tes  in 
flection  on  the  efforts  of  our  staff,  which   have  been,  London. 
I  think,  admirable  ;   and  of  course  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  real  life,  at  any  rate  about  some  of  them. 

78349.  (ilfr.  Nunn.)  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  an  jj^^  j^^. 
inquiry  into  a  man's  past  did  not  indicate  his  suitability  inquiries  into 
for  present  work  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.    These  in-  a  man's  past 
quiries  do  not  tell  you  whether  he  is  now  unable  to  get  show  present 
work  through  exceptional  causes  beyond  his  control.        inability  to 

78350.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  "  now  unable  ?  "  w^k. 
— They  do  not  tell  you  whether  he  falls  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Act.    I  put  it  as  a  logical  proposition  that 
inquiries  about  the  past  do  not  tell  you  anything  about 

the  state  of  the  labour  market  at  present. 

78351.  (Jfr.  Lansbiiry.)  Without  any  evidence  against 
a  man,  if  he  had  been  a  man  in  fairly  regular  work  and 
satisfied  his  employers,  that  is  rather  evidence,  surely, 
that  he  would  do  the  work  and  would  take  it  ? 

78352.  (Chairman.)  That  is  not  quite  your  point,  is 
it  ?    Your  point  is  that  he  does  not  come  within  the 
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phraseology  of  the  Act,  which  says  that  hg  is  to  be  honestly 
desirous  of  obtaining  work  but  temporarily,  that  is  for 
the  time  being,  unable  to  do  so  ? — -That  was  with  regard 
to  casual  labour,  but  I  think  this  is  a  different  point. 
I  simply  put  this  as  a  logical  propOii!;ion,  that  an 
enquiry  about  the  man's  past  can  tell  you  a  lot  about  the 
man,  but  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  the  labour 
market  at  the  present  time. 

78353.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  But  it  will  tell  you  whether 
he  is  likely  to  honestly  want  work,  and  that  is  all  you 
want  to  know  ? — It  can  tell  you  whether  he  is  likely 
to  want  work ;  but  that  is  not  all  you  want  to  know. 

78354.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  suppose  any  inquiry  into 
human  character  could  go  so  far  as  to  absolutely  deter- 
mine that  a  man  was  not  only  able  but  willing  to  do  work 
at  the  present  moment,  short  of  actually  offering  it  and 

£er  a  setting  him  to  work  ? — ^That  is  my  point,  that  no  inquiry 
is  willing  into  character  will  give  you  that  information.  May  I 
ork,  or  say  that  the  only  thing  that  will  do  it  is  the  offer  of  such 
jobs  as  there  are  going  through  the  labour  exchange. 

78355.  Is  that  not  rather  a  worthless  point  ?  Are  not 
all  the  positions  that  are  given  to  men  given  to  them  by 
inquiring  as  to  what  they  have  shown  willingness  and 
capability  for  in  their  past  work  ?  In  regard  to  all  the 
appointments  that  we  give  to  people,  are  not  those  the 
points  which  really  determine  us  in  offering  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  person  or  in  offering  him  a  piece  of  work  ? — 
Are  you  comparing  our  relief  work  with  the  ordinary 
appointments,  we  will  say,  made  under  a  public  body  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? 

78356.  I  put  this  case,  that  I  have  some  work  to  be 
done  and  I  want  to  find  out  a  suitable  candidate  for  it  ? — 
The  suitability  for  an  ordinary  appointment  is  whether  a 
man  is  able  to  do  that  work  ;  but  suitability,  as  defined 
by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  is  absolutely  different. 

78357.  He  must  also  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work  ? 
— He  must  also  be  unable  to  find  work  himself. 

78358.  That  is  what  nothing  can  prove,  of  course  ? — 
A  complete  control  of  the  labour  market  would  prove  it. 
Nothing  else  could. 

78359.  Nothing  short  of  actually  offering  the  man  the 
work,  that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  have  work  ready 
for  every  candidate  whether  he  was  suitable  or  not,  and 
that  would  be  quitp  an  impossible  situation,  would  it  not  ? 
— That  is  not  my  point.  You  would  either  have  work 
ready  and  offer  it  to  him,  or  you  would  know  that  there 
was  no  work  ready  for  him,  and  therefore  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  work. 

78360.  But  that  would  be  a  very  expensive  way,  you 
will  perhaps  admit,  of  finding  out  who  were  the  persons 
who  might  be  able  to  fall  under  the  Act  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  seen  what  our  inquiry  on  the  distress 
committee  has  cost  per  man  ? 


78361.  I  do  not  remember  ? — The  mere  inquiry  cost  Mr.  William. 
28s.  6d.,  before  we  began  to  put  a  man  to  work.  I  think  Beveridge. 
that  is  a  very  expensive  method. 


78362.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go 
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down  quite  like  that.    Surely  you  know  that  that  figure  Cost  of 
includes  the  investigation  into  several  applicants  who  inquiries 
did  not  get  work  given  to  them  ? — I  quite  agree.  made  by 

distress 

78363.  It  is  a  very  much  reduced  figure  for  those  whom  committees, 
you  employed,  who  formed  quite  a  small  proportion  of  those 

cases  that  you  investigated  ? — I  only  want  to  show  that  we 
have  to  make  these  inquiries  in  order  to  select  the  people 
who  are  fit. 

78364.  But  those  whom  you  employed  did  not  cost 
283.  6d.  each  ? — I  quite  agree.    We  do  not  differ. 

78365.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  you  have  to 
consider  the  difference  between  the  waste  in  the  work 
done  by  a  comparatively  efficient  person  whom  you  have 
accepted  as  the  result  of  inquiries,  and  the  work  done  by  a 
comparatively  inefficient  person  whose  work  you  have 
rejected  as  the  result  of  inquiries  ? — I  do  not  see  that  that 
has  any  bearing.  I  merely  say  that  this  is  the  cost  of 
determining  who  are  the  people  who  are  to  be  helped  by  the 
Act.  I  quite  agree  that  you  ought  to  get  a  more  efficient 
person  by  these  inquiries — in  theory  you  do  at  any  rate  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  do  in  practice. 

78366.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  men  who  got  work  were 
not  the  only  men  who  were  worthy  of  work,  because  the 
giving  of  work  was  limited  by  how  much  money  you  had 
to  spend  on  the  giving  of  work  ?— Of  course,  on  my  inter- 
pretation of  it  we  gave  work  to  many  people  who  I  do  not 
say  were  not  worthy  but  who  were  not  expected,  under  any 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Act,  to  get  work  under  it. 

78367.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Is  it  not  true  that  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  those  inquiries  you  ascertained  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  persons  suitable  for  the  work  who  did  not 
actually  get  it,  because  the  work  was  not  forthcoming  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

78368.  {Chairman.)  The  figure  that  you  gave  of  28s.  6d. 
was  really  the  cost  of  the  general  investigations  ? — Yes, 
I  meant  no  more  than  that. 

78369.  (z¥r-.   Gardiner.)  Conld  you  put  in  a  return  Q"fstioa 
showing  whether  emigration  in  certain  selected  cases  has  ^migration, 
been  justified  by  results,  and  showing  also  those  cases  ^  ^' 
which  have  been  trained  at  special  institutions  ? — I  have 

no  special  knowledge  on  that  subject,  and  I  think  that 
might  be  much  better  got  from  someone  else. 

78370.  {Chairman.)  The  emigration  is  not  under  you, 
is  it  ?— No. 

78370a.  Would  you  put  in  copies  of  the  forms  used 
in  London  Labour  Exchanges  ? — Yes,  I  shall  send  them 
to  you.  (Subsequently  sent.  »S'ee  Appendix  No.  LXXXVL 
(E)). 


Mr.  Haery  Russell  Maynabd,  called;  and  Examined 


Mr.  Harry  R. 
Maynard. 


78371.  {Chairman.)  You  are  late  Clerk  to  the  Central 
Body  for  London  ? — Yes. 

78372.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  us  a 
Paper  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Central  Body  in  con- 
nection with  the  unemployed,  in  which  you  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information,  and  some  very  useful 
analyses  that  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  My  experience  of  the  problem  of  memployment  is 
based  upon  certain  experiments  in  the  management  of 
relief  works  between  November,  1903,  and  October,  1906. 
I  was  honorary  secretary  to  the  Mansion  House  Unem- 
ployed Committee  from  November,  1903,  to  October,  1904; 
secretary  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  London  Un- 
employed Fund,  established  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme, 
from  November,  1904,  to  November,  1905 ;  and  clerk  to 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London  from  November, 
1905,  to  October,  1906. 

2.  This  period  coincides  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
depression  which  was  reflected  in  the  Labour  Gazette  in 
the  winter  of  1902,  and,  more  markedly,  from  May,  1903, 
onwards,  and  which  was  still  indicated,  though  to  a 
decreasing  extent,  in  those  returns  in  the  autumn  of  1906, 
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especially  in  the  building  and  dock  trades,  which  affect  15  Oct.,  1907. 
large  numbers  of  the  less  skilled  workers  in  London.   

Mansion  House  Committee,  1903-4. 


3.  The  Mansion  House  Unemployed  Committee  had 
been  dormant  since  the  depression  of  1892-4.  During 
the  winter  of  1902  there  had  been  exceptional  distress  in 
various  parts,  and  newspaper  funds  had  been  opened  for 
the  collection  of  money,  which  was  forwarded  for  dis- 
tribution to  some  of  the  clergy  and  other  workers  in  the 
East  End.  The  results  of  this  method  of  distribution, 
together  with  the  prospect  of  increased  distress  in  the 
winter  of  1903-4,  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  as  a  central  collecting  and  administering 
agency,  and  the  adoption  by  that  Committee  of  a  definite 
scheme  of  relief  works.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here 
that  during  the  winter  of  1904-5,  when  the  centralised 
organisation  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  occupied 
the  area  of  the  county  of  London  with  a  scheme  limited 
to  employment  relief,  large  newspaper  fimds  were 
at  the  same  time  collected  and  distributed  with 
disastrous  results  in  districts  outside  the  county  such  as 
West  Ham ;  while  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  provided  an  organised  machinery 
for  the  administration,  by  means  of  employment  relief, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund. 
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4.  The  main  feature  of  the  scheme  of  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  *  was  the  provision  of  continuous  work 
for  male  heads  of  families,  the  men  leing  boarded  and 
lodged  and  employed  in  rural  colonies,  while  an  allow- 
ance was  paid  to  the  families  in  London  on  a  scale  based 
on  the  number  of  children,  and  averaging  14s.  Cd.  a  week. 
The  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  on  furlough  at 
regular  intervals  to  visit  their  families  and  look  for  work. 

5.  At  first  no  enquiries  were  made,  as  it  was  hoped 
that  the  removal  from  London  would  prove  a  sufficient 
test.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  conditions, 
designed  to  be  slightly  deterrent  to  regular  workmen 
accustomed  to  20s.  or  30s.  a  week,  proved  unduly  attrac- 
tive to  casual  labourers  accustomed  to  more  or  less 
irregular  earnings  of  15s.  or  18s.  a  week,  especially  as 
the  presence  of  such  men  in  large  numbers  led  to  a 
low  standard  of  industry  and  output.  It  was  therefore 
decided  after  about  three  weeks  to  give  preference  to 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  regular  work,  especially  as 
these  would  be  more  likely,  if  tided  over  a  period  of 
depression,  to  regain  regular  employment. 

6.  This  led  to  the  development  of  a  special  enquiry 
form,  the  most  important  question  on  which,  beyond 
elementary  enquiries  as  to  residence,  etc.,  was  as  to 
"  longest  employment,"  the  answer  to  be  verified  by 
reference  to  an  employer. 

At  the  same  time  the  area  of  operatic  ns  was  extended 
from  Stepney  to  the  four  Eastern  boroughs  and  the 
furlough  period  lengthened  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month. 

7.  These  changes  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  fresh 
casual  labourers  and  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  work  and  conduct  on  the  colonies.  Of  the 
160  sent  without  enquiry  or  references  119  described 
themselves  as  labourers.  Of  the  307  with  references  132 
were  labourers,  while  67  other  occupations  were 
represented.!  Of  the  first  160,  50  per  cent,  left  the 
works  for  unsatisfactory  reasons,  while  of  the  later  307 
only  23  per  cent,  failed,  although  the  standard  of  work 
and  conduct  gradually  rose. 

8.  This  experiment  revealed  four  different  classes  of 
unemployed : — 

First. — The  high-class  mechanics  and  other 
highly  skilled  workmen — the  class  from  which  the 
membership  of  the  more  organised  trades  unions 
and  friendly  societies  is  drawn.  These  did  not  as  a 
rule  apply,  and  for  the  most  part  those  who  did 
found  the  conditions  too  deterrent.  + 

Second. — Men  usually  in  regular  work  though  of 
less  skilled  character.  This  was  the  class  selected 
during  the  later  period ;  and  they  seemed  to  find 
the  conditions,  as  regards  the  balance  of  sacrifice 
and  remuneration,  neither  too  deterrent  nor  too 
attractive. 

Third. — Casual  labourers.  These  formed  the 
majority  of  those  employed  during  the  first  period, 
and  to  them  the  conditions  as  compared  with  their 
ordinary  standard  were  too  attractive.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Committee  to  establish  a  second 
grade  of  colony  to  accommodate  them,  they  had  to 
be  entirely  excluded. 

Fourth. — Those  who  refused  the  test  of  work 
altogether  or  were  unwilhng  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  of  leaving  town  or  who  proved  otherwise  un- 
employable. 

9.  Of  these  four  classes  the  first  and  the  fourth  were 
deterred,  for  opposite  reasons,  by  the  terms  of  the  offer. 
The  second  and  third  could  only  be  distinguished  by  en- 
quiry, and  until  they  were  so  distinguished  and  a  class 
selected  to  whose  standard  of  living  the  standard  of 
relief  was  appropriate,  the  automatic  tests  of  removal  to 
the  country  and  continuous  work  were  insufficient  to 
weed  out  the  unomployables  mingled  with  them  or 
those  not  in  real  need. 

10.  The  colonies  were  kept  open  altogether  for  seven- 
teen weeks.  The  period  of  employment  offered  varied 
from  four  Aveeks  to  seventeen  weeks.  The  actual  period  of 
employment  averaged  fi  ve  and  a  half  weeks.  The  number 
of  men  employed  was  467,  the  maximum  number  at  one 
time  being  305,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  was  2,456. 

*  See  Report  of  Executive  Committee, 
f  See  Report,  Appendix,  Table  D. 
j  Sec  Report,  Appendix,  Table  G. 
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The  total  cost  was  £3,909,  the  amount  spent  in  actual 
relief  being  £2,973.  The  average  rehef  to  each  family  per 
week  was  13s.  lid.,  besides  maintenance  and  6d.  a  week 
to  the  men.  The  total  cost  per  family  per  week  was 
30s.  6d.*  In  addition  to  this  sixteen  famihes,  or  seventy- 
eight  persons,  were  emigrated,  mostly  through  the  East 
End  Emigration  Fund,  at  a  total  cost  of  £410,  of  which 
the  Committee  contributed  £360.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  find  employment  in  the  country  for  some  of  the 
men.    Twelve  were  tried,  but  without  success. 

11.  The  works  closed  for  want  of  funds  on  March  24th, 
a  week  before  Easter.  An  enquiry  into  the  subsequent 
position  of  the  men  helped,  made  in  the  following  July, 
showed  that  of  200  out  of  the  307  who  had  given  proof  of 
being  usually  in  regular  work,  and  had  done  well  on  the 
relief  works,  one-third  were  in  regular  employment,  one- 
third  had  had  casual  employment  amounting  to  about 
one  month  in  four,  and  one-third  were  out  of  work 
altogether.!  This  result  should  be  compared  with  the 
Labour  Gazette  figures,  which  show  that  the  want  of  em- 
ployment during  that  summer  was  worse  than  during  the 
winter  of  1902-3. 

12.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  Mansion  House  scheme.  Difficulties 
considered  as  an  organisation  for  reU^ving  distress  and  of  Mansion 
for  carrying  out  an  experiment,  lay  in  the  smallness  of  House 

its  resources.  This  compelled  the  works  to  close  before  scheme, 
any  revival  of  trade  could  be  expected,  even  had  the 
depression  not  been  far  too  prolonged  to  be  tided  over 
by  any  system  of  relief  works.  It  also  compelled  the 
Committee  to  limit  their  area  of  operations,  in  spite  of 
applications  from  various  local  committees  in  other  parts 
of  London, 

13.  The  Mansion  House  Committee  had,  however,  cer-  Advantages 
ta  n  advantages  over  the  larger  central  committees  that  of  Mansion 
followed.    It  worked,  like  them,  by  means  of  central  House 
and  local  commHtees,  the  central  providing  employment  Committee, 
and  the  local  recommending  appHcants.    But  the  Central 
Executive  was  independent  of  the   local  committees. 

Except  in  the  one  case  of  Poplar,  it  existed  prior  to  them 

and  called  them  into  being  to  co-operate  on  certain 

definite  fines.    Its  organisation  was  in  working  order 

and  its  principles  estabhshed  before  they  were  formed 

and  their  representatives  co-opted.    This  fact,  together 

with  the  smallness  of  its  operations,  gave  it  a  control  over 

the  experiment  which   the  later   central  committees  ' 

lacked. 

14.  During    the    previous    winter    various    borough  Borough 
councils  had  returned  to  the  practice  suggested  by  the  Local  coimcil  reliel 
Government  Board  Circular  of  1892  of  putting  in  hand  works  in 
special  work  for  the  benefit  of  genuine  workmen  who  1902-3. 
would  be  demoralised  by  having  to  resort  to  the  Poor 

Law.  These  municipal  relief  works  were  usually  rendered 
worse  than  useless  by  the  system  adopted.  In  the  first 
place  only  three  days'  work  was  offered  as  a  rule  to  each 
applicant.  This  was  insufficient  to  give  any  real  assistance, 
or  to  enable  any  reasonable  standard  of  work  to  be  de- 
manded. In  the  second  place  no  proper  selection  of 
applicants  was  made,  so  that  such  assistance  as  was  given 
failed  to  reach  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 


15.  During  the  winter  of  1903-4,  however,  representa-  Relief  wor 
tive  committees,   composed  of  members  of   borough  in  London 
councils  and  boards  of  guardians  and  others  interested  boroughs  in 
in  the  problem,  had  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  1903-4. 
London  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  dealing  with 
applications.    In   some   cases   these   committees  dis- 
tributed relief,  in  others  they  only  recommended  suitable 
applicants  to  the  borough  surveyor.    In  one  case  the 
borough  council  was  running  three-day  relief  works, 
while  the  representative  Committee  did  not  consider  that 
there  was  exceptional  distress  sufficient  to  justify  them 
in  opening  a  register.    In  Camberwell  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  applicants  was  made  and  all  suitable  cases 
were  sent  on  to  the  borough  surveyor,  but  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  local  work  available  only  a  small  pro- 
portion could  be  provided  with  work.    The  Mansion 


*  As  in  the  case  of  tlie  Poor  Law,  a  great  part  of  the 
administrative  expense  of  the  schenie  was  preventive,  and 
the  division  of  the  total  by  the  number  relieved  is  of  little 
value. 

t  See  Report,  Appendix,  Table  K. ;  cf.  the  result  cf  a 
similar  enquiry  made  by  the  Central  Body  in  June,  1906 
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House  Committee  took  a  few  cases  from  some  of  these 
committees  late  in  the  season.* 

16.  The  reports  of  the  Mansion  House  and  Cambervvell 
Committees  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Long  in  the  autumn 
of  1904  as  being  among  the  sources  which  provided 
suggestions  for  his  scheme  of  central  and  local  committees. 

London  Unemployed  Fund — 1904-5. 

17.  The  organisation  of  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund,  set  up  in  accordance  with  this  scheme,  consisted 
of  (1)  Joint  Committees  in  every  borough  composed  of 
members  of  borough  councils  and  boards  of  guardians 
and  in  some  cases  members  of  charitable  and  parochial 
associations  and  others  interested  in  the  problem.  (2) 
A  Centra]  Committee  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
joint  committees,  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  London 
County  Council,  together  with  certain  members  nominated 
by  Mr.  Long. 

18.  The  joint  committees  were  to  receive,  investigate, 
and  classify  applications,  while  the  Central  Committee 
was  to  co-ordinate  their  operations  and  provide  work. 
The  fvmds  were  to  be  provided  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, but  it  was  suggested  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  the  borough  councils  should  later  on  con- 
tribute to  that  part  of  the  fund  which  was  used  for  making 
grants  in  aid  of  work  put  in  hand  by  local  authorities. 

19.  The  Central  Com-nittee  met  for  the  first  time  on 
November  25th,  1904,  many  of  the  joint  committees 
having  by  thit  time  already  bsgun  operations.  By 
March  31st,  1905,  the  joint  committees  had  registered 
about  45,000  applications.  Including  a  small  number 
dealt  with  during  the  summer  the  Central  Committee 
had  by  September  30th,  1905,  provided  employment  for 
3,498  men  for  an  average  period  of  eight  week^,  besides 
making  grants  of  £5,603  in  aid  of  borough  council  work, 
and  had  emigrated  forty-two  families.  The  total  amount 
expended,  exclusive  of  £10,948  representsd  by  remaining 
assets  chiefly  at  Hollesley  Bay,  was  £4i,260,  of  which 
£34,194  was  spent  in  relief,  £4,349  in  expenses  incidental 
to  the  various  works,  £1,483  in  rail  fares,  £1,555  in 
office  expenses,  £465  in  advertising  contributions,  £1,012 
in  emigration  and  £205  in  establishing  a  central  employ- 
ment exchange.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committeos 
were  paid  by  the  borough  councils. 

20.  The  London  Unemployed  Fund  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Mansion  House  Committee  of  covering  the 
whole  of  London  and  so  avoiding  differential  treatment 
of  different  areas  of  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
resources  were,  considering  the  increased  area,  almost 
equally  limited,  and  the  administration  difficulties  were 
enormously  increased.  The  method  of  its  composition — 
by  delegation  from  joint  committees  of  local  authorities — 
weakened  its  control  over  the  local  committees,  gave  an 
undue  preponderance  to  conflicting  local  interests  over 
common  central  interests,  and  introduced  an  element 
wanting  in  experience  of  or  special  interest  in  the  problem 
in  hand. 

21.  These  weaknesses  affected  both  the  selection  of 
applicants  and  the  management  of  the  works ;  and 
prevented  the  close  correlation  of  the  two  which  the 
experience  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee  had  shown 
to  be  necessary  if  undue  attractiveness  to  the  lower 
class  of  unemployed  and  deterrence  to  the  higher  was 
to  be  avoided. 

22.  The  weakness  in  the  selection  of  applicants  was  due 
in  the  first  place  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  different 
boroughs.  The  original  scheme  had  contemplated  the 
division  of  applications  into  two  classes — respectable 
men  temporarily  distressed  owing  to  inability  to  find 
employment,  and  those  who  should  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief.  The  Local  Government 
Board  had  also  laid  down  certain  principles  of  selection — 
the  exclusion  of  cases  of  chronic  distress,  of  persons  of  bad 
character  or  of  less  than  six  months'  residence  in  London  ; 
and  preference  to  persons  possessing  established  homes. 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  joint  committees  were 
formed  before  the  Central,  and  began  operations  either 
before  it  met  or  before  any  central  instructions  could  be 
drawn  up,  there  was  very  little  uniformity  in  practice. 
There  was,  for  instance,  no  common  model  for  an  applica- 
tion form — the  most  essential  instrument  of  classifica- 

*  For  paniculars  of  some  of  these  schemes  see  report  of 
evidence  before  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry,  1904. 
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tion.     In  the  second  place  there  was  no  central  staff  3Tr.  Harry 
adequate  to  supervise  or  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  R.  Maynard 
local  committees.    Each  committee  was  asked  for  par-      "  _ 
ticulars  as  to  its  methods,  but  the  application  forms  of      Oct.,  190 1. 
selected  men  were  not  submitted  to  the  Central.  Finally 
there  were  few  signs  of  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
of  the  problem  o.-  the  causes  and  conditions  of  past 
failures,  and  consequently  of  effort  to  avoid  them.* 

23.  In  the  provision  of  work  the  resources  of  the  Q^uses  of 
London   Unemployed   Fund   were   equally   limited   in  weakness  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  its  area.    It  was  formed  too  late  London 

to  make  preparations  in  advance,  and  it  was  compelled  Unemployed 
to  rely  upon  contracts  hastily  made  with  local  authorities  Fund  in 
or  private  bodies  having  access  to  land.    Consequently  provision  of 
it  was  unable  to  provide  employment  outlets  on  a  large 
enough  scale  or  rapidl   enough  to  meet  the  demand  or  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  selection  in  motion  and  so  to  secure 
some  degree  of  control  over  it  by  dealing  with  its  products ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  works  had  to  be  closed  before 
any  considerable  revival  of  trade  had  taken  place. 

24.  The  work  actually  provided  consisted  partly  of  vVork 
colony  works  on  the  lines  of  the  Mansion  House  Com-  provided  by 
mittee,  partly  of  London  works  managed  by  the  Central  London 
Committee,  and  partly  of  municipal  works  put  in  hand  Unemployed 
by  borough  councils  and  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Fimd. 
Central  Committee.    In  the  London  works  an  attempt 

Was  made  to  avoid  undue  attractiveness  by  reducing 
the  hours  so  as  to  bring  the  weekly  wage  below  the 
normal  total  for  the  class  of  work,  and  in  many  cases, 
automatically,  by  the  distance  of  the  work  from  the  men's 
homes.  At  Long  Grove,  for  instance,  men  from  several 
different  boroughs  had  to  catch  a  train  at  Waterloo  at 
6.40  a.m.,  to  arrive  back  at  about  6  p.m.  and  to  pay  4d. 
towards  the  railway  fare.  The  borough  council  work  did 
not  demand  the  same  amount  of  sacrifice  and  was  con- 
sequently more  attractive. 

25.  There  were  thus  possibilities  of  grading  so  that  Possibilities 
to  some  extent,  by  a  little  deliberate  increase  in  the  of  grading 
differences,  each  class  of  applicant  could  have  been  offered  the  work, 
work  under  conditions  just  sufficiently  imattractive  to  them. 

The  local  committees  were  recommended  to  classify 
selected  applicants  into  the  three  classes  mentioned 
above ;  they  were  told  in  each  case  that  the  conditions 
were  appropriate  (as  it  happened)  to  the  second  class 
(men  usually  in  regular  work  of  a  less  skilled  character), 
and  asked  to  send  men  accustomed  to  at  least  as  h^gh 
a  weekly  wage.  But  there  was  no  means  of  judging 
how  far  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  these  precau- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  such  precautions  the  most 
attractive  work  tends  to  fall  to  the  lower  class  of  applicants 
since  they  are  less  ready  to  make  sacrifices  required  by 
the  less  attractive.  Gradation  was,  in  fact,  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  the  lack  of  time  for  preparation, 
because  the  least  attractive  work  (Hadleigh)  happened  to 
become  available  first,  whereas  priority  could  not  very 
well  be  given  to  an  inferior  class  of  applicant. 

26.  The  character  of  the  men  selected  can  be  to  some  Character 
extent  judged  from  the  records  of  the   special  works  of  men 
and  the  relative  numbers  who  were  discharged  or  gave  relieved  by 
up   the   work   for   insufficient   reasons.     (iS'ee  heading  London 

"  Character  of  Men  on  Works,"  in  Index  to  Committee's  Unemployed 
Report.)    Not  infrequently  about  one-third   of  those  ^^'i'^- 
selected  proved  to  be  capable  or  industrious,  one-third 
were  fair,  and  one-third  indifferent  or  bad. 

The  statistics  of  reasons  given  for  leaving  show  the 
following  general  results  : — f 

London  works 
(exclusive  of      Colony  works, 
municipal). 

Stayed  to  end,  or  left 

for  good  reason        -        2,057  752 
Discharged  or  left  for 

insufficient  reasons    •  312 


2,369 


291 


1,043 


*  This  absence  of  uniformity  made  it  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  benefits  of  the  Fund  amongst  the  local  com- 
mittees, not  according  to  the  number  of  applicants  passed, 
but  accoiding  to  a  scale  of  allotment  based  on  estimates  of 
relative  poverty  independent  of  the  statistics  of  the  local 
committees.  Particulars  of  the  scales  of  allotment  adopted 
are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund, 
p.  28,  and  the  Central  Body  Keport,  pp.  14-16. 

t  See  Report,  p.  127. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  such  figures  as 
these  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual foreman  or  superintendents,  and  by  the  conditions 
of  the  various  works,  as  well  as  by  the  class  of  men  selected. 

Central  (Unemployed)  Body  foe  London,  1905-6. 

27.  In  respect  of  funds  the  Central  Body  establishe  1 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  had  the*  advantage 
of  receiving  large  grants  from  the  Queen's  Unemployed 
Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  its  works,  while  for  establish- 
ment expenses,  emigration,  employment  exchanges  and  the 
purchase  of  land  it  could  levy  a  rate  in  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs.  But  it  was  subject  to  many  of  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  tte  Central  Committee  under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme.  It  also  was  formed  subsequent  to,  and  was  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  upon,  the  local  Distress  Committees, 
which  it  had  to  centralise,  co-ordinate  and  control.  It 
came  into  being  at  the  same  late  date,  although  it  had  a 
more  complicated  organisation  to  create.  It  had  the 
same  lack  of  employment  outlets  and  consequently  of 
automatic  control  over  the  machinery  of  selection. 

28.  A  certain  amount  of  uniformity  was,  however, 
secured  by  the  regiilations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,t 
which  embodied  some  of  the  results  of  the  recent  experience 
and  provided  for  central  control.  There  was  a  uniform 
application  form  (known  as  the  record  paper).  (For  copy 
see  Appendix  No.  LXXXVII.  (A)),  which  included 
questions  covering  the  particulars  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  three  subdivisions  of  the  genume  unem- 
ployed already  mentioned,  and  to  enable  preference  to  be 
given  to  those  who  gave  evidence  of  thrift  and  whose 
homes  were  best  kept.  But  the  objects  of  the  inquiry 
were  often  not  imderstood,  and  the  Central  Body  was  not 
established  early  enough  and  had  not  staff  enough  to 
issue  explanations  or  exercise  sufficient  supervision.! 

After  two  months,  moreover,  the  record  paper 
was  altered,  and  the  questions  distinguishing  the  trade 
imion  and  friendly  society  class,  the  regular  workers,  § 
and  the  casual  labourers,  omitted.  (For  copy  see 
Appendix  No.  LXXXVII  (B)).  A  very  large  number 
of  applications  had,  however,  been  registered  on 
the  old  form  and  the  first  season's  work  was  therefore 
largely  unaffected,  though  doubtless  owing  to  ignorance 
and  inexperience  the  old  form  was  often  used  during 
this  period  at  once  harshly  and  ineffectively.  The 
record  papers  were  in  all  cases  passed  by  the  Central 
Body  before  final  selection,  but  whQe  this  enabled  the  worst 
to  be  returned  with  comments  suggesting  rejection  or 
further  inquiry,  and  so  tended  to  promote  efficiency 
and  imiformity,  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  pressure 
and  the  absence  of  previous  central  explanations,  to  exact 
a  high  standard. 

21.  For  these  reasons,  while  it  is  certain-  that  large 
numbers  of  those  employed  on  the  works  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  such  regular  work  or  to  such  a  high  rate  of 
wages  as  they  received,  it  is  possible  that  there  were  on 
the  books  of  the  distress  committees  at  least  as  many 
regular  workers  who  might,  had  preference  been  given  to 
them,  been  tided  over  the  worst  of  a  period  of  exceptional 
distress,  and  who  could  have  been  helped  without  the 
same  undesirable  consequences.. 

30.  The  total  number  registered  by  the  distress  com- 
mittees to  March  31st,  1906,  was  39,800.  Up  to  May  12th, 
1906,  the  Central  Body  had  assisted  (including  about  400 
employed  in  borough  schemes  aided  by  grants)  about 
5,000  men  by  employment  for  periods  averaging  in 
different  works  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks,  and  by 
May  31st  had  emigrated  350  families.  By  May  12th 
the  expenditure  had  been  approximately  as  follows : — Out 
of  the  Voluntary  Fund  (mainly  grants  from  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund):   as  rehef  £31,075,  and  expenses 

*  See  Preliminary  Report  (November,  1905,  to  May,  1906). 

t  Summarised  in  the  Preliminary  Report,  p.  2. 

X  A  specimen  of  the  instructions  issued  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  registers  for  the  following  winter  is  enclosed.  (See 
Appendix  No.  LXXXVII  (C).)  Cf.  also  the  suggestions 
included  by  the  Central  Commiltee  of  Mr.  Long's  scheme  in 
their  Report,  pp.  36-45.  " 

The  past  employment  record  was  reduced  to  twelve 
months,  and  was  therefore  frequently  insufficient  to  elicit 
the  longest  ordinary  employment  of  a  regular  worker  when 
the  period  of  depression  had,  as  in  this  instance,  lasted 
already  more  than  twelve  months.  Specimens  of  the  forms 
arc  enclosed. 

II  Certain  particulars  extracted  from  the  record  papers  of 
niPn  employed  are  given  in  tiie  Report  to  May  12tli,  App. 
XI.    ,S'ce  also  pp.  26  and  29. 


of  works,  £7,227;  total,  £38,302.  Out  of  the  Rate 
Fund  :  emigration,  £3,500  establishment  charges,  distress 
committees,  £5,420,  and  central  office,  £1,728;  total, 
£10,600. 

31.  The  temporary  work  provided  by  the  Central  Body 
was  of  the  same  character  as  that  provided  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fimd,  viz.,  partly 
colony  work,  partly  London,  and  partly  municipal. 
These  various  kinds  had  the  same  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages as  before. 

32.  The  colony  system,  with  its  residence,  maintenance, 
supervision  and  money  payment  direct  by  visitors  to  the 
family,  provided  an  automatic  test  of  genuineness,  a 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home,  and  bodily 
health  and  social  discipline  for  the  men ;  but  with  a  danger 
of  loss  of  independence  and  enterprise. 

The  work  near  men's  homes  became,  to  large  numbers  of 
the  men  elected,  an  easy  and  well  paid  local  job  demanding 
the  minimum  of  energy  or  sacrifice,  and  possessing  in  manj' 
cases,  owing  to  defective  supervision  and  the  low  class  of 
men  selected,  the  features  of  a  new  kind  of  out -rehef 
accompanied  by  an  inadequate  labour  test. 

The  mimicipal  works  aided  by  grants  were  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  regulations  far  more  under 
central  control  than  in  the  previous  winter,  the  record 
papers  being  submitted  to  the  Central  Body  just  as  in 
centrally  managed  works.  The  evidence  thus  obtained 
showed  that  in  these  works,  which  should  have  been,  and 
were  advocated  as  being,  the  most  like  contract  work  and 
the  best  suited  for  the  self-respecting  and  genuine  un- 
employed, both  the  supervision  and  the  selection  tended 
to  be  particularly  lax.  In  one  case  many  of  the  worst 
record  papers  (which  came  before  the  Central  Body 
subsequently  owing  to  a  grant  being  made  to  the  work) 
were  marked  :  "  For  local  work  only,  not  central."  In 
spite  of  this  the  number  of  discharges  from  municipal 
works  was  usually  very  small,  and  this  fact  suggests  that 
in  most  oases  the  element  of  relief  predominated  over  the 
element  of  employment. 

33.  The  work  provided  by  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund  and  the  Central  Body  included  levelling,  double 
digging,  trenching,  road  making,  sea  walling,  various 
agricultural  operations  and  a  certain  amount  of  painting 
and  other  lighter  tasks.  The  reports  showed  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  as  compared  with  ordinary  employ- 
ment was  usually  satisfactory,  but  that  it  took  longer 
to  do.* 

34.  The  value  of  the  work  done,  as  reflected  in  the 
recoupment  received,  depended  upon  its  nature  and  its 
relation  to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  contracting 
party.  With  the  exception  of  HoUesley  Bay  the  Un- 
employed Committee  possessed  no  land  and  were  de- 
pendent on  contracts  with  public  authorities  or  private 
parties  having  access  to  land.  Time  did  not  permit  of 
a  fuU  consideration  of  the  kind  of  work  which  should  be 
the  subject  of  such  contracts  or  of  the  terms  of  contract 
appropriate  to  each  case.  It  was  more  important  to 
provide  immediate  relief  and  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
selection  working  and  under  control.  But  an  attempt 
was  made  in  all  cases  to  see  that  the  work  accepted  was 
not  useless  and  yet  not  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  done 
by  contract  labour  or  out  of  the  ordinary  resources  of 
those  offering  it.  The  degree  to  which  these  opposite 
dangers  were  avoided  affected  the  amount  of  recoupment 
which  could  properly  be  asked  for.  If  the  work  was 
useful  and  within  the  province  of  the  contracting  authorities 
it  was  obviously  only  the  expense,  as  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  authorities  and  the  demands  of  more 
urgent  work,  that  prevented  them  from  doing  it  them- 
selves. A  fair  recoupment  would  therefore  have  been 
the  amount  which  the  contracting  authorities  would 
have  been  justified  in  spending  on  the  work  in  the  ordinary 
way  if  the  work  could  have  been  done  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  that  amount ;  and  only  when  the  value  of  the 
work  thus  calculated  was  less  than  its  ordinary  contract 
cost  would  it  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  intervention  of 
a  central  authority  with  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
relief  works. f  According  to  this  standard,  an  Unemployed 
Committee,  having  ample  choice  of  employment  openings, 

*  See  Report  of  London  Unemployed  Fund,  Index,  "  Work 
done,"  and  similar  passages  in  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee's report,  pp.  21  and  22,  and  Central  Body  Preliminary 
Report,  p|i.  29,  30,  42. 

t  For  a  concrete  illustration,  see  Report  of  London  Un- 
employed Fund,  p.  53,  "  Long  Grove." 
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might  have  felt  bound  to  make  further  enquiries  with  a 
view  to  deciding  whether,  for  instance  (judging  from  the 
recoupment  offered),  some  of  tlie  work  in  the  London 
County  Council  parks  and  at  Long  Grove,  at  Hadleigh 
and  in  the  Royal  Parks,  was  suflBciently  useful ;  and 
whether,  in  accepting  the  work  on  the  City  markets, 
and  in  some  of  the  borough  schemes  where  the  local 
authority  paid  everything  but  the  extra  cost  due  to 
unemployed  labour,  they  were  not  in  danger  of  inter- 
fering with  ordinary  contract  employment.  Such  a 
Committee  would  be  justified  in  doing  work  without 
recoupment  only  where  the  work  was  useful  to  the  com- 
munity and  yet  not  within  the  province  of  any  spending 
authority  or  profitable  to  any  private  individual  or 
corporation. 

35.  Besides  ordinary  relief  works  there  were  certain 
special  operations  undertaken  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  and  the  Central  Body 
respectively. 

36.  Hollesley  Bay. — This  estate,  leased  at  a  pepper- 
corn rent  to  the  Central  Committee  by  Mr.  Fels  and 
purchased  by  the  Central  Body,  was  utilised  partly  for 
the  provision  of  temporary  unskilled  work  for  large 
numbers  and  partly  for  the  training  in  agricultural 
pursuits  of  a  few  men  (together  with  their  families) 
selected  out  of  the  larger  number  for  their  observed 
fitness  and  desire  for  country  life.  The  original  pro- 
gramme of  the  colony  contemplated  three  stages  in  the 
treatment  of  selected  men.* 

First. — The  prehminary  testing,  while  the  families 
remained  in  London,  the  men  bemg  observed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  colony,  and  the  families 
by  the  visitors  paying  the  weekly  allowances  and  by 
special  representatives  of  the  Central  Committee,  f 

Second. — If  both  appeared  prima  facie  suitable, 
a  period  of  training  for  both  men  and  families  in 
a  cottage  on  the  estate. 

Third. — The  establishment  of  families  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  preferably  by  means  of  market 
gardening,  small  holdings,  or  emigration. 

By  October,  1906,  about  fifty-six  men  were  on  the 
selected  list  and  twelve  families  had  been  removed  to 
cottages  on  the  estate  for  the  second  stage.  The  transfer 
of  further  families  was  hampered  by  lack  of  cottages. 

For  the  purpose  of  temporary  relief  work  the  colony 
had  the  advantage  that  the  whole  value  of  this  work 
became  the  property  of  the  Committee  and  no  question 
of  contracts  with  outside  authorities  was  involved. 

37.  Women's  Work. — Lack  both  of  funds  and  of  time 
prevented  the  Central  Committee  from  undertaking  this 
branch,  but  the  Central  Body  took  it  up  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity permitted.  Many  of  the  Distress  Committees 
had  not  invited  applications  from  women,  but  such 
applications  as  had  been  received  by  the  Distress 
Committee  were  analysed  and  after  cases  of  depend- 
ence on  male  breadwinners  or  of  chronic  poor  rehef 
were  ehminated  some  of  the  appUcants  were  given 
a  week's  employment  and  training  at  the  Association  of 
Trained  Charwomen,  while  for  those  better  suited  for 
needlework,  workrooms  were  opened  for  the  manufacture 
of  articles  for  use  in  the  colonies  or  for  the  outfit  of 
emigrants.  In  the  case  of  women  the  difficulty  of  devising 
reasonable  conditions  not  unduly  attractive  to  such  low- 
paid  workers  was  pecuharly  great,  and  the  degree  of 
success  or  non-success  had  not  been  ascertained  by 
October,  1906.  The  registers  which  in  the  case  of  men 
were  not  reopened  till  the  autumn  were  opened  for 
women  in  July  in  view  of  the  summer  slackness  of  certain 
women's  trades.} 

38.  Emigration. — This  has  been  assisted  on  a  steadily 
increasing  scale  each  winter,  especially  by  the  Central 
Body  which  can  utihse  the  Rate  Fund  for  the  purpose.  § 

*  See  Report  of  London  Unemployed  Fund,  pp  72-3  and 
74-84.  See  also  Preliminary  Report  of  Central  Body,  pp. 
35-37. 

t  See  Preliminary  Report  of  Central  Body,  p.  49. 

j  A  specimen  of  the  instructions  issued  prior  to  this  second 
opening  of  the  registers  is  enclosed.  (See  Appendix  No. 
LXXXVIL  (D).) 

§  See  Mansion  House  Committee  Report,  p.  24.  London 
Unemployed  Fund,  pp  9!-9'J  nrd  Index  :  Centra'  Body,  pp. 
43-48. 
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39.  Employment  Exchanges. — Under  Mr.  Long's  scheme 
the  joint  committees  were  to  endeavour  to  find  ordinary 
work  for  applicants  and  the  Central  Committee  was 
empowered  to  assist  by  the  establishment  of  labour 
exchanges.  The  Central  Committee  therefore  estabhshed 
a  central  employment  exchange  in  connection  with  the 
existing  municipal  labour  bureaux.  Under  the  L"n- 
employed  Workmen  Act  labour  exchanges  could  be 
maintr/ined  out  of  the  rate  fund,  and  the  Central  Body  has 
established  an  organised  system  of  exchanges  covering 
practically  the  whole  of  London  and  co-ordinated  by 
means  of  a  Central  Employment  Exchange.* 

40.  The  following  a,re  the  conclusions  based  on  the 
above  experience  with  regard  to  the  points  on  which  the 
views  of  witnesses  are  requested. 

I.  Extent  of  Distress. 
A. — Numbers,  Classes,  and  Character. 

41.  Numbers. — The  numbers  vary  more  or  less  according  Sources  of 
to  the  state  of  trade.    The  variations  are  reflected  in  the  information 
Labour  Gazette  tables ;  in  the  applications  to  labour  ex-  *s  to  num- 
changes  ;  in  the  applications  to  distress  committees,  when  bers  of  im- 
properly investigated  and  classified ;  and  in  the  statistics  of  ' 
Poor  Law  relief.    The  first  source  of  information  is  very 
imperfect  as  regards  absolute  numbers,  but  useful  as 
indicating  fluctuations  and  thus  proving  the  reality  of 

the  industrial  problem  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the 
excess  above  the  minimum  percentag?.  The  second  was  too 
small  by  October,  1906,  to  be  of  much  use.  The  third  is  very 
unreliable,  being  affected  by  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  the  prospect  of  assistance,  but  in  the  experiences 
of  committees  where  the  work  is  carefully  done  fluctuations 
are  indicated  by  changes  not  only  in  the  numbers  but  in 
the  class  of  applicants. 

The  Poor  Law  figures  also  vary  with  methods  of 
administration  and  deal  with  a  lower  class,  but  the 
statistics  for  London  taken  as  a  whole  show  at  least  for 
certain  limited  periods  an  apparent  tendency  to  follow 
the  unemployment  curve  at  an  interval  of  about  a  year. 

All  these  figures  except  the  first  are  affected  by  the  Effect'of  ' 
large  mass  of  casual  labour  which  is  never  wholly  employed  casual 
and  consequently  always  liable  to  be  at  any  given  moment  labom-  upon 
reckoned   largely   as   unemployed.    This   element   has  accuracy  of 
vitiated  all  attempts  hitherto  made  at  a  direct  census,  statistics. 

42.  The  vmemployed  may  be  classified  in  a  variety  of 
ways  more  or  less  valuable, f  e.g. : — 

Classes  and  Character. 

43.  As  to  Trades. — This  is  of  value  as  indicating  the  Classification 
extent  and  character  of  the  depression  which  produces  of  unem- 
the   distress,  and  thus    assistmg  in  the  provision  of  ployed  by 
remedies.    For  instance,  in  1892-4  the  engmeering  and  trades  of 
shipbuilding  trades  were  specially  affected  ;   in  1902-6,  'it tic  use  in 
in  London,  the  building  and  docks.    But  in  London  London, 
depression  in  individual  trades  is  less  easily  distinguished 

than  elsewhere,  and  the  distinction  of  less  value,  owing 
to  the  mass  of  unskilled  and  comparatively  imspecialised 
labour.} 

44.  As    to    Personal    Character. — The    unemployed  Personal 
naturally  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  less  efficient  character  o  f 
since  these  are  the  first  to  be  discharged,  and  because  un?mployed. 
unemployment  produces  degeneration.    But  in  times 

of  depression  they  include  a  considerable  proportion  of 
men  of  average  efficiency.  Defects  of  personal  character 
may  be  a  cause  of  chronic  unemployment  of  individuals, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  necessarily  affect  the 
total  amount  or  the  amount  of  fluctuation  except  in  so 
far  as  they  hamper  enterprise  by  producing  waste  of 
material  or  want  of  confidence. 

45.  As  to  Age. — Figures  extracted  from  the  Mansion 
House  Report,  p.  40,  and  Central  Body  Report,  p.  75, 

*  See  London  Unemployed  Fund  Report,  Index,  "  Empl>  j  - 
ment  Exclianges,"  and  Central  Body  Report,  p.  52. 

t  Compare  also  the  partici.lats  extracted  from  samples  of 
the  record  papers  of  men  employed,  Central  Bcdy  Rep^irt, 
Appendix  XI,  and  of  applicants,  Appendix  XIII. 

}  Compare  tables  of  applicants'  occupations  in  the  var'ous 
report-,  Mansion  House  Comiii;tt''e,  Appendix  table  I) 
L.C.F.,p.  128;  C.C.B.L.,  pp.  75-8L. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Harry  R.  give  the  following  results  for  a  portion  of  the  men 
Maynard.    helped  : — 


15  Oct.,  1907. 

Ages  of 
unemployed. 


Skilled  and 
unskilled 
labour.  ' ; 


Classification 
under  Mr. 
Long's 
scheme 
according  'o 
general 
•industrial 
status. 


Mansion  House 
Committee. 

Central  Body. 

under  20 
20  to  29 
30  „  39 
40  „  49 
over  50 

per  cent. 
1 

22-5 
47-5 
25-0 
4-0 

25  and  under 

26  to  35 
36  „  45 
46  „   55  ^ 
56  „  65 
not  stated 

per  cent. 
7-9 

35-  5 

36-  4 
15-8 

41 
•3 

100-0 

100-0* 

46.  As  to  Industrial  Skill. — The  distinction  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  is  not  of  much  direct  value  since 
the  proper  proportions  of  these  depend  upon  the  relative 
demand,  rather  than  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  employ- 
ment. The  excess  of  unskilled  labour  amongst  applicants 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  it  is  easier  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  overcrowded  ;  that  it  is  more 
casual  and  therefore  more  Ukely  to  attract  a  supply  in 
excess  of  the  demand  ;  that  it  is  the  residuary  occupation 
of  the  degenerate  skilled  ;  that  the  more  highly  skilled 
workmen  hold  aloof  from  relief  committees. 

47.  As  to  General  Industrial  Status. — The  two  main 
classes  recognised  by  Mr.  Long's  scheme  as  a  classification 
appropriate  to  relief  works — • 

(i)  Those  exceptionally  distressed  owing  to  inability 
to  obtain  employment ; 

(ii)  Those  chronically  distressed — 
may  each  be  sub-divided  as  follows : — 

(i)  Exceptional : — 

(a)  High  class  mechanics,  etc. 
(6)  Those  accustomed  to  regular  employment 
though  less  skilled  and  less  organised, 
(c)  Casual  labourers. 

(ii)  Chronic  : — 

Age,  illness,  vice,  defect,  or  other  non-industrial 
condition. 

Class  (i)  (a)  forms  the  basis  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
figures  and  a  small  percentage  of  applicants  to  distress 
committees— much  smaller  than  their  proportion  of  the 
total  imemployed. 

Class  (i)  {b)  are  included  in  considerable  numbers 
amongst  the  applicants  to  distress  committees  and  form  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  those  employed  on  com- 
paratively well  paid  relief  works  according  to  the  care 
exercised  by  the  selectmg  committees,  e.g. 

Under  the  Mansion  House  Committee  when  casual 
labourers  were  excluded  the  longest  references  from 
single  employers  obtained  in  274  cases  employed  were 


follows  : — 

per  cent. 

Under  1  year 

12-4 

1  to  5  years 

-  37-5 

5  to  10  years 

-  19-2 

10  to  20  years  - 

-  20-2 

Over  20  years  - 

2-6 

Uncertain 

8-1 

Total 

-  1000 

This  may  not  always  have  meant  continuous  employ- 
ment, but  it  indicated  definite  association  with  a  given 
employer. 

Under  the  Central  Body  an  analysis  of  a  proportion 
of  the  record  papers  of  the  men  employed  on  certain  of 
the  works  showed  f: — 

per  cent. 

Casual  or  under  3  months  -  -  11-1 
3  months  to  1  year  -  -  .  -  12-9 
1  to  5  years      .       .       .       .       -  31-4 

5  to  10  years  19-5 

10  to  20  years  16-4 

20  years  and  over  -  -  -  .  3-5 
Uncertain  5-0 


Total 


100-0 


*  The  returns  issued  by  the  Distress  Committee  covering 
the  whole  of  the  applications  give  almo'-t  ( xactly  the  same 
)>ercentages.  {.SVe  Central  Body's  Preliminary  Report, 
Appendix  Mil.) 

t  See  Preliminary  Report,  p.  77. 


Seasonal 
distress  :  it| 
remedies. 


Of  the  cases  of  one  year  and  upwards  about  40  per  Classification 
cent,  were  reported  as  "not  continuous."  under  Mr. 

Class  (i)  (c)  (Casval  Labourers)  formed  the  greater  ^*]J^^g 
number  of  the  applicants  to  distress  committees  and  the  accQi-dintr  to 
most  difficrdt  problem,  partly  because  it  is  impossible  general  " 
to  provide  employment  on  ordinary  lines  where  the  re-  industrial 
muneration  will  not  be  unduly  attractive   and  partly  status, 
because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  they  are  any  better  off  after  the  period  of  assistance 
than  before. 

Class  (ii)  was  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ordinary  applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief.  This 
definition  does  not,  however,  cover  all  cases  of  chronic 
distress,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  cases  of  excep- 
tional distress  cannot  be  usefully  assisted  by  the  mere 
provision  of  temporary  work.  For  both  these  classes  the 
presence  on  the  local  committees  of  representatives  of 
charitable  agencies  afforded  a  possibility  of  providing 
appropriate  assistance. 

B. — Periods  of  Distress. 

48.  Distress  from  want  of  employment  is  partly  periodic, 
partly  chronic. 

The  periodic  may  be  seasonal  or  cyclical : — 

(a)  Seasonal  distress  should  be  provided  against 
in  the  trade  itself  by  means  of  high  wages,  or  by 
alternative  occupations.  Otherwise  the  trade  is  being 
subsidized.  Both  these  remedies,  however,  require 
a  much  greater  degree  of  industrial  organisation  than 
is  at  present  found  in  most  seasonal  trades.  Other- 
wise high  wages  may  attract  larger  numbers  than  the 
trade  can  support,  and  the  alternative  occupation 
may  become  merely  a  second  seasonal  trade  with  its 
own  period  of  distress. 

(b)  Cyclical  depression  is  beyond  the  resources 
of  all  but  the  most  highly- organised  trades,  and  seems 
bound  to  require  at  times  exceptional  public  assist- 
ance. A  cyclical  depression  may  affect  a  seasonal 
trade  and  render  its  employees  proper  subjects  for 
exceptional  assistance,  when  the  mean  of  the  good 
and  bad  season  is  for  any  period  considerably  below 
the  average. 

Chronic  distress  may  be,  in  some  instances,  the 
result  of  prolonged  exceptional  distress,  but  exceptional 
and  temporary  assistance  can  do  little  to  remedy  it. 
Investigation  may,  however,  reveal  industrial  causes,  such 
as  the  permanent  migration  of  an  industry,  and  thus 
indicate  possible  remedies. 

2.  Causes  op  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

49.  Unemployment  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  corre-  Cause  of 
spondence  between  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labour  unemploy- 
combined  with  a  system  of  short  period  engagements.  ment. 

50.  This  want  of  correspondence  is  due  to : — 

(a)  Fluctuations  of  the  demand  as  regards  time  and 
place  and  quality  of  labour  demanded. 

(b)  Defects  in  the  supply,  as  regards  time,  place, 
and  qualifications,  in  relation  to  the  demand,  com- 
bined with  comparatively  slow  changes  in  the  quantity 
of  the  supply. 

Both  the  fluctuations  of  the  demand  and  the  defects 
of  the  supply  may  be  partly  inevitable  and  partly  capable 
of  correction. 

3.  Effects  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

51.  The  effect  of  distress  from  imemployinent  which  Effects  of 
renders  the  search  for  a  remedy  necessary  is  the  degenera-  unemploy- 
tion  of  individuals  and  families  which  results  when  the 
distress  is  too  prolonged,  and  which  lapidly  coimter- 
balances  any  stimulating  effect  which  the  possibiUty  or 
experience  of  temporary  distress  may  be  expected  to 
produce.    Hence  the  evil  is  one  which,  beyond  a  certain 

point,  instead  of  providing  its  own  corrective  increases  in 
a  vicious  circle. 

4.  Remedies  foe  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

52.  The  directions  in  which  remedies  are  to  be  sought 
are  indicated  by  the  foregoing  analysis  of  causes  and 
effects. 

53.  The  remedies  may  aim  at  either  : —  Classes  of 
(i)    Preventing    the     want    of     correspondence  remedies  for 

between   demand   and   supply   by  preventing   or  imemploy- 
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(ii)  Preventing  this  want  of  correspondence  by 
increasing  the  adaptability  of  the  supply. 

(iii)  Counterbalancing,  in  respect  of  the  individuals 
left  unemployed,  the  effects  of  want  of  employment. 

The  first  and  third  class  of  remedi  s  must  in  practice 
be  kept  entirely  distinct.  In  applying  the  third  every 
effort  must  indeed  be  made  not  to  counteract  the  aims 
of  the  first,  but  in  practice  these  efforts  are  sure  to  be 
only  partially  successful.  While,  therefore,  administrators 
of  the  third  should  bear  in  mind  the  objects  of  the  first, 
the  administration  of  the  first  should  exclude  all  element 
of  the  third.  The  second  class  of  remedies  come  between 
the  two,  and  their  object  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
administration  of  both,  and  they  may  be  apphed  in 
conjunction  with  the  third  to  individuals  who  have  already 
fallen  out  of  employment. 

Regularisation  of  Employment. 

54.  The  first  class  of  remedies  would  include  all  forms 
of  regularisation  of  employment  such  as : — 

(i)  The  retention  for  periods  of  slackness  of 
part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  private  employers 
or  public  authorities.  This  is  the  natural 
method  applied  in  cases  where  the  employees 
are  not  engaged  on  short-period  contracts ; 
and  the  practice  could  be  largely  extended  in 
the  case  of  short-period  engagements  if  there 
were  sufiScient  financial  or  moral  inducement 
to  do  so.  Under  this  head  would  come  in- 
directly any  efforts  at  reserving  expenditure 
for  periods  of  slackness  on  the  part  of  individuals 
or  corporations  not  themselves  direct  employers 
of  the  labour  affected. 

(ii)  The  starting  in  times  of  depression  of 
"  special  work  "  not  forming  part  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  a  public  authority  (or  possibly 
private  individual)  as  a  means  of  regularising 
employment.  Such  special  work  should  be 
done  under  ordinary  contract  conditions  and 
confined  to  fully -qualified  workmen  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  way  according  to  competence,  not 
distress,  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  employer's 
demand  for  a  full  day's  output  of  work ;  i.e., 
there  should  be  no  element  of  relief  work  so  far 
as  the  men  employed  are  concerned. 

(iii)  Any  system  of  short  time  that  may  be 
found  practicable  and  desirable  in  any  trade. 
This  is  another  method  applied  instinctively 
in  cases  of  long-period  engagements.  Its 
converse  (where  the  short  time  in.  slack  periods 
is  itself  equal  to  a  full  day)  is  overtime  during 
periods  of  pressure.  The  abolition  of  occasional 
overtime  would,  therefore,  only  reduce  the 
net  amount  of  unemployment  where  the  period 
of  pressure  of  the  trade  in  question  coincided 
with  the  period  of  slackness  in  some  other  trade 
or  trades  within  reach.  In  any  other  case  it 
would  only  increase  the  number  of  unemployed 
attached  to  the  trade  in  question  during  its 
slack  period ;  exactly  as  the  substitution  of 
discharges  for  short  time  would  increase  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  a  trade  where  over- 
time was  not  practised. 

(iv)  Any  developments  that  may  be  practicable 
of  supplementary  occupations  independent  of 
the  demand  for  labour  by  outside  employers, 
such  as  allotment  cultivation. 

Increase  of  Adaptability  of  Workmen. 

55.  The  adaptability  of  the  supply  to  changes  in  the 
demand  may  be  increased  in  the  following  ways  : — 

(i)  As  regards  time :  by  means  of  employment 
exchanges,  enabling  workmen  to  obtain  information 
as  to  distant  employment  without  spending  time  in 
search  of  it. 

(ii)  As  regards  place  :  by  means  of  migration  and 
emigration,  assisting  workmen  to  travel  to  the  site 
of  a  demand  where  the  distance,  or  the  change,  would 
otherwise  be  too  great. 

(iii)  As  regards  quaUfications,  by  means  of  technical 
education  producing  quaUfied  workmen  ;  or  indirectly 
by  the  agencies  already  mentioned,  assisting  to  bring 
the  most  qualified  workmen  into  communication 


with  the  employer ;  or  by  means   of  training  in  Mr.  Harry  R, 
adaptabiUty  for  alternative  occupations  which  would  J  Mayaard. 

enable  workmen  to  change  their  industrial  habits   _  ~  

rapidly  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  permanent  changes      Oct.,  1907; 
of  employment  demand,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  works  suggested  in  paragraph  54  (ii)  or  (iv) 
in  cases  of  temporary  changes. 

Training  colonies  come  under  all  three  subheads. 
All  these  methods  may  be  administered  by  a  public 
authority,  by  mutual  organisations,  such  as  trade 
unions,  or  by  voluntary  agencies. 

Counterbalancing,  for  the  Individuals  Unemployed, 
the  Effect  of  Unemployment. 

56.  However  thoroughly  the  first  class  of  remedy  Necessity  of 
might  be  attempted,  there  would  always  be  a  certain  providing 
amount  of  demand  for  the  third  class,  while  the  third  ag^i^ist  ; 
would  often  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  second.  ^J^^fJJ^" 
The  fluctuations  of  demand  would  not  be  entirely  neutral- 

ised,  and  periods  of  exceptional  and  general  depression  ^j,^es. 
would  recur.  However  adaptable  the  supply,  it  can  never 
follow  the  demand  instantaneously.  Many  individuals 
would  prove  incapable  of  acquiring  the  necessary  adapt- 
ability while  still  being  industrially  valuable.  Further, 
since  one  effect  of  a  fluctuating  or  casual  demand  is  to 
attract  a  supply  in  excess  of  the  average  or  even  of  the 
maximum  required,  every  step  towards  the  regularisation 
of  demand  or  the  increased  adaptabilitj'  of  supply  as  far 
as  these  employments  were  concerned  would  tend  to 
render  wholly  unemployed  for  a  time  some  part  of  the 
existing  excess. 

57.  Counterbalancing  remedies  include  such  methods  Remedies  for 
as  the  following  : — Trade  Union  unemployed  benefit,  as  counter- 
distinct  from  travelling  allowances  ;    other  forms   of  balancu^ 
mutual  or   other  insuran:;e  ;   charitable    maintenance  j 
through  voluntary  agencies;  Poor  Law  relief;  ^^^'®^menton 

.  works.  individuals. 
Since  these  remedies  are  useful  merely  for  bridging  the 
gaps  left  by  fluctuations  of  demand  combined  with  com-  ''•*!^ipies'of 
parative  inelasticity  of  supply,  care  must  be  taken  in  '^^^jj       ■  . 
applying  them,  firstly  to  confine  them  to  individuals  remedies.  ' 
needing  this  compensation,  and  secondly  not  to  increase 
the  divergence  between  demand  and  supply,  either  by  do- 
creasing  the  amount  of  available  employment  or  in- 
creasing the  lack  of  adaptability.    Thus  they  must  not 
encourage  dependence  upon  non-industrial  maintenance, 
or  immobility  as  regards  place  or  trade,*  and  they  must 
not  act  so  as  to  remove  altogether  the  stimulus  of  possible 
hardship,  or  the  penalties  of  personal  slackness. 

58.  Again,  since  the  resources  from  which  the  cost  of  Importance 
such  remedies  is  to  be  met  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  of  question 
long  run  from  the  products  of  ordinary  industry,  they  are  of  cost  i"^ 
themselves  ultimately  only  another  and  more  indirect  application 
form  of  averaging  (as  regards  either  different  times  or  remedies, 
different  persons)  prosperity  and  distress.    This  is  most 

obvious  in  the  case  of  Trade  Union  benefit,  derived  as  it 
is  from  contributions  of  members  in  emplojrment,  but  it 
is  equally  the  case  with  relief  works  or  poor  relief.  The- 
source  of  the  fimds  requires  therefore  as  much  considera- 
tion as  the  method  of  administration.  All  questions  of 
organised  national  or  municipal  relief  of  any  sort  are  boxmd, 
up  with  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  central  and  local 
taxation.  Similarly  the  comparative  advantages  oi 
public  and  volimtary  fimds  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out a  consideration  of  the  ulterior  sources  of  .each. 

Relief  Works. 

59.  In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  relief 
works  experience  indicates  the  following  considerations  : — 

(i)  Employment  relief  is  as  a  rule  superior  to  a  Comparative 
similar  amoimt  of  maintenance  relief   in   that   it  advantages  of 
demands  effort  from  the  recipient  and  so  affords  at  employment 
once  a  test  of  genuineness  and  a  means  of  preserving  relief  and 
energy   and  self-respect. f     Emergency  charitable  maintenance 
funds  especially  require  organised  safeguards.  But 

*  This  consideration  may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  the  question  of  relief  ^vorks  in  London  at  present  if  the 
lack  of  employment  in  the  building  and  dock  trades  in  tlie 
metropolitan  area  prove  to  be  more  than  a  temporary 
depression. 

t  Exceptional  circumstances  or  special  care  in  tlie  ad- 
ministralion  of  maintenance  relief  maj'  in  some  cases 
counterbalance  these  advantages  (e.7.,  in  the  case  of  Trade 
Union  benelit  and  some  cliaritable  agencies),  especially 
where  the  element  of  mutual  insurance  is  present. 
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relief  work,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  con- 
tinuous. Doles  of  work  are  little,  if  any,  better 
than  doles  of  money. 

(ii)  Relief  works  are  inferior  to  special  works  put 
in  hand  under  contract  conditions,  in  that  they  tend 
to  be  more  costly,  and  more  demoralising  to  the 
beneficiaries.  They  should,  therefore,  not  be  under- 
taken unless  it  is  proved  that  the  various  methods  of 
the  regularisation  of  the  employment  demand  do 
not  meet  the  crisis,  i.e.,  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  unemployed  belonging  to  trades  in  which 
special  works  cannot  be  put  in  hand  without  com- 
peting with  ordina-y  industry. 

(iii)  Relief  works,  therefore,  have  properly  the 
special  function  of  providing  assistance  under  the 
least  demoralising  conditions  for  unemployed  work- 
men either  Unused  to,  or  otherwise  not  fully  com- 
petent for,  the  particular  work  of  which  the  relief 
works  consist.  Whereas  special  works  on  the  contrary 
should  be  rigidly  confined  to  men  competent  for 
the  work  provided  and  subject  to  dismissal  for 
incompetence. 

(iv)  Upon  relief  works,  therefore,  the  ordinary 
employer's  standard  of  competence  cannot  be  de- 
manded, since  the  men  employed  are  of  mixed  trades 
or  otherwise  partially  incompetent.  Further  the 
demand  that  can  properly  be  made  d  ffers  with  each 
workman  according  to  the  degree  in  which  his 
ordinary  occupation  resembles  or  differs  from  the 
work  provided.  Hence  relief  works  require  a 
specially  careful  kind  of  supervision.  And  even 
with  the  best  available  supervision  they  inevitably 
tend  to  become  soft  jobs  for  the  men  whose  ordinary 
occupations  render  them  comparatively  competent, 
since  the  general  standard  of  work  tends  to  be  set 
by  the  less  competent  or  the  loss  industrious. 

(v)  Relief  works  are  also  attractive  in  that,  being 
provided  to  meet  distress,  they  relieve  the  workmen 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  search  for  work. 

(vi)  Hence  relief  works  require  some  special  element 
of  test  or  sacrifice  to  counteract  this  element  of 

'attraction  to  those  who  combine  strength  and 
indolence.  This  element  of  test  must  be  such  as  will 
press  as  far  as  possible  equally  upon  all  irrespective 
of  their  ordinary  occupations  and  must,  therefore, 
have  a  non-industrial  character.  For  this  reason 
the  method  of  payment  by  piece-work  is  inapplicable. 

(vii)  Three  tests  of  this  character  have  been  more 
or  less  deliberately  tried,  singly  or  in  combination, 
during  the  experiments  already  described : — residence 
involving  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  ;  remunera- 
tion not  in  the  form  of  money  payment  to  the  men  ; 
and  distance  of  the  work  from  the  men's  homes.  The 
colony  systems  possessed  all  three  ;  Long  Grove, 
Chingford,  and  some  of  the  parks  works,  involved 
the  third  only ;  a  great  part  of  the  Parks  works  and 
of  the  municipal  work  (although  not  involving  the  or- 
dinary employer's  demand  for  competence)  possessed 
neither. 

( viii)  Where  such  tests  as  these  were  not  deliberately 
introduced  it  was  considered  that  the  danger  of 
attractiveness  could  be  sufficiently  avoided  by 
reducing  the  total  earnings  below  those  of  similar 
work  under  contract  conditions.  Most  of  the 
controversy  upon  the  desirabiUty,  the  adequacy,  and 
the  method  of  making  this  reduction  is  based  upon 
a  confusion  between  the  function  of  special  work  for 
the  regularisation  of  employment  and  relief  works. 
In  the  case  of  special  works  under  contract  conditions 
with  the  ordinary  employers'  demand  for  competence 
some  reduction  of  attractiveness  might  possibly  be 
desirable  as  trade  improved  in  order  to  ensure  that 
su'h  works  might  not  be  preferred  to  ordinary 
employme  .t  otherwise  available  and  the  real  state  of 
employment  be  thus  concealed ;  but  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  rate  of  payment  below  the  ordinary 
rates  prevaihng  in  the  trade  in  question  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  and  dangers  as 
such  underpayment  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary 
public  works — tlie  danger  of  tending  to  lower  the 
ordinary  standard  to  the  same  extent ;  thereby, 
moreover,  inc.'dcntrJly  defeating  the  end  in  view. 


It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  that  where 
special  works  were  required,  work  involving  the 
element  of  distance  should  be  put  in  hand  first  and 
kept  open  longest,  those  not  involving  this  element 
being  opened  only  during  the  acutest  period.  This 
would  in  practice  mean  that  Government  and  county 
special  works,  such  as  coast  protection,  afforestation, 
and  main  road  improvements,  should  be  begun  first 
and  municipal  specia.1  works  later.  This  would  have 
the  incidental  advantage  that  workers  in  a  district 
from  which  a  trade  was  permanently  departing  would 
not  be  tempted  to  look  to  the  local  authorities  of  the 
district  for  local  assistance. 

In  the  case  of  relief  works,  where  the  essential 
characteristic  of  ordinary  employment — the  demand 
for  competence — is  absent,  it  is  desirable,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  external  conditions  also  should  be 
to  some  extent  unlike  ordinary  employment.  By 
adopting  this  principle  the  reduction  of  attractiveness 
made  necessary  by  the  essential  difference  can  be 
effected  without  danger  of  lowering  the  standard 
of  ordinary  employment.  If  the  remuneration  (being 
necessarily  pajonent  by  time,  not  by  piece)  is  to  be 
lower,  as  may  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  low-grade 
works,  it  should  be  paid  indirectly  so  as  not  to  form 
a  precedent  to  ordinary  employers.  If,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  ordinary  remuneration  for  the  available 
work  is  already  at  the  lowest  limit  of  family  sub- 
sistence and  below  the  ordinary  limit  of  earnings 
at  their  own  trades  of  the  better  class  of  the  men 
who  would  under  a  carefully  administered  system 
be  selected  for  the  higher  grade  works,  any  lowering 
would  defeat  the  object  of  the  works,  which  is  to 
maintain  efficiency  and  self-respect.  Moreover,  such 
reduction  would  press  most  hardly  on  the  better 
class  of  men  to  whom  already  the  element  of  attrac- 
tiveness is  least.  Consequently  the  element  of 
unattractiveness  should  be  produced  in  the  condi- 
tions other  than  remuneration.  It  should  also  be, 
if  possible,  such  as  would  be  most  felt  by  the  lower 
class  of  men.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ajiproaeh  to  such 
a  condition  which  has  as  yet  been  observed  are  the 
requirement  of  order  and  cleanliness  at  the  various 
colonies.  Conditions  which  put  the  financial  interests 
of  the  family  before  those  of  the  man  have  also  some- 
thing of  the  same  element.  The  colony  system,  with 
its  necessary  discipline,  its  absence  from  London,  and 
its  non-industrial  methods  of  remuneration,  presents 
many  of  the  required  features,  but  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  reduce  the  personal  independence  of  the 
men  and  the  mutual  moral  responsibility  of  the 
family  and  its  head.  London  works  at  a  distance 
involving  early  rising,  the  unpaid  toil  of  walking, 
or  an  expenditure  on  travelling,  demand  somewhat 
similar  sacrifices  but  in  a  less  degree.  Further 
experiments  in  colony  and  other  administration  are 
required.  Experiments  in  the  introduction  of  some 
limited  degree  of  payment  by  results  might  be  par- 
ticularly fruitful.  The  following  conditions  would 
probably  be  necessary : — (o)  A  minimum  remunera- 
tion sufficient  for  proper  maintenance  must  be 
guaranteed  to  all  employed.  This  maintenance 
might  be  in  kind  or  family  payments  and  any  extra 
piecework  payment  in  cash,  (h)  The  extra  payments 
should  not  be  introduced  until  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  those  unused  to  the  work  or  physically 
run  down  to  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  skill,  (c)  The 
maximum  of  extra  payment  should  be  strictly 
limited  so  as  not  to  give  any  great  advantage  to  the 
comparatively  competent  over  the  merely  industrious. 

(ix)  Many  of  these  conditions  are  only  attainable 
and  all  would  be  greatly  simplified  by  preliminary 
attention  to  the  classification  of  applicants  and  the 
corresponding  grading  of  relief  works.  In  the  first 
place,  this  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  several 
variations  within  such  relief  works  in  the  conditions 
to  suit  various  classes  of  men  employed,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would  meet  the  fundamental  difficulty 
that  the  attractiveness  of  relief  works  varies  with 
different  classes  of  applicant  according  to  the  different 
standard  of  their  ordinary  work  and  income.  Con- 
ditions that  present  the  desired  balance  of  sacrifice 
and  remuneration  to  men  earning  usually  30s.  or 
3Cs.  a  weok  are  unduly  attractive  to  mcii  usually 
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earning  20s.  or  25s.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions 
appropriate  to  men  usually  earning  the  lower  wage 
afford  insufficient  maintenance  to  families  accustomed 
to  a  standard  based  on  the  higher.  This  in  especially 
the  case  where  the  different  industrial  status  is 
combined  with  a  different  standard  of  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, and  conduct.  This  principle  applies  not  only 
to  the  rate  of  money  remunerp,tion  but  also  to  housing 
accommodation,  food,  and  (where  the  various  classes 
are  mixed)  company. 

In  the  absence  of  any  preliminary  classification, 
the  more  attractive  work  actually  tends  to  fall  to  the 
lower  class  of  applicant,  since  the  better  class  are 
more  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the 
less  attractive.  Consequently  the  standard  of  work 
on  the  more  attractive  works  tends  to  be  lower. 
The  ultimate  result  is  that  large  num'bers  of  casual 
labourers  receive  an  easy  job  at  what  to  them  is  a 
high  rate  of  pay,  while  the  better  cl?ss  of  unem- 
ployed, if  they  do  not  stand  aloof  altogether,  are 
crowded  out,  or  have  to  be  employed  under  de- 
moralising conditions  and  amid  undesirable  sur- 
roundings. Under  these  circumstances  the  work 
test  does  not  operate  successfully.  The  lower  class 
are  practically  bribed  by  the  high  pay  to  do  the 
minimum  that  will  avoid  dismissal,  while  the  better 
class  are  discouraged  by  imnecessary  hardships. 
But  if  such  a  classification  were  made  and  the 
conditions  of  different  works  correspondingly  graded, 
each  class  could  receive  employment  at  a  fairly  appro- 
priate standard,  and  neither  be  unduly  over-  or 
under-paid.  Under  these  circumstances  the  relief 
works  form  a  real  test  of  genuineness.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  such  classification  or  grading 
could  be  very  minute  or  exact.  The  three  main 
classes  of  genuine  unemployed  observed  by  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  (highly  skilled,  regular 
but  less  skilled,  and  casual)  could  fairly  readily  be 
distinguished  by  means  of  investigation.  The  first 
grade  have  not  as  a  rule  been  suitable  for  relief  work 
treatment,  but  they  nevertheless  form  a  definite 
branch  of  the  problem  for  which,  if  they  were 
isolated,  a  separate  remedy  might  bo  sought  (as  at 
Hampstead  in  1905-6).  For  the  next  two  classes, 
two  grades  of  relief  works  might  be  organised  when 
necessary,  differing  in  the  attractiveness  of  their 
conditions.  Within  each  grade  there  might  be 
differences  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  character  of 
the  work  offered,  so  as  to  provide  for  marked 
differences  in  ordinary  occupation  or  physique. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  two  examples  of 
relief  works,  comparatively  favourably  commented 
on— the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  relief  works  * 
and  the  Mansion  House  Committee  of  1903-4  f  this 
principle  can  be  traced.  In  the  case  of  the  Lanca- 
shire famine  relief  works  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  assisted  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  same 
trade,  "  cotton  operatives,"  and  so  to  have  been 
more  homogeneous  than  the  applicants  to  the  Lon- 
don distress  committees. J  There  vas  thus  a  com- 
parative uniformity  in  industrial  habit  and  in  initial 
absence  of  skill,  and  a  single  grade  of  relief  works 
would  under  these  circumstances  be  sufficient.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  with  this  material,  aided  propor- 
tionately with  skilled  men,  an  experiment  in  piece- 
work was  successful.§ 

Under  the  Mansion  House  Committee  only  one 
grade  of  works  was  possible,  whereas  the  applicants 
were  mixed  ;  and  as  the  conditions  were  found  to  be 
too  good  for  casual  labourers  the  offer  was  sub- 
sequently confined  to  men  accustomed  to  regular 
work.  The  Committee  thus  achieved  a  comparative 
success,  with  the  class  for  which  the  conditions  of 
the  work  were  designed,  by  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  inferior  clsas.  The  Central  Committee  of  Mr. 
Long's  scheme  and  the  Central  Body  were  less  success- 
ful with  both  classes  because  insufficient  efforts  were 
made  by  the  local  committees  to  separate  them. 

*  See  Reports  quoted  in  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  agencies 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  the  vinemployed,  189,3. 
t  See  Report  of  C.O.S.  Committee  of  Inquiry,  1904. 
t  "  Ascencies  and  Methods,"  p.  399,  401. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  396. 
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(x)  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Harry  R. 
the  cla^sses  below  those  for  v/hich  the  conditions  of  Maynard. 

the  works  are  designed,  while  it  is  essential  to  the   

success  of  the  works,  leaves  the  excluded  classes  as  a  Oct.,  1907. 
problem  still  to  be  faced.    Under  the  London  scheme 


just  mentioned  the  great  mass  of  the  casual  labourers 


Difficulty  of 

who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  would  nJ,°i^|,ei^^ 
have  been  left  unhelped.    But  this  class  included  at  excluded  by 
that  time  a  considerable  element  of  genuine  unem-  careful 
ployment.    And  it  is  in  practice  impossible  to  secure  classifica- 
on  a  laT-ge  scale  careful  classification  and  selection  tion. 
when  such  selection  means  the  exclusion  of  any  class 
who  appear  to  the  selecting  committees  to  have  a 
real  claim  to  consideration.    The  next  step  would, 
therefore,  have  been  (had  time  and  resources  per- 
mitted) to  establish  a  lower  grade  of  relief  works 
adapted  to  this  lower  class.    It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  devise  conditions  which,  while  including 
adequate  maintenance,  shall  not  be  unduly  attrac- 
tive  to  a  class  accustomed  to  so  low  a  standard 
of  ordinary  life.    It  is  conceivable  that  a  lower 
grade  of  temporary  colony  half-way   between  the 
existing  relief  works  and  the  Poor  Law  might  have 
been  formed  by  means  of  the  modified  workhouse 
test  combined  with  the  employment  of  the  men  in 
the  coimtry  under  conditions  which,  while  not  de- 
grading in  themselves,  should  have  involved  liability 
to  prosecution  for  refusal  to  work  or  observe  discipline. 

(xi)  The  problem  of  the  casual  labourers  is,  however.  Problem  of 
to  so  large  an  extent  one  of  defective  ordinary  em-  casual 
ployment  rather  than  one  of  unemployment,  and  when,  laboiurers. 
as  in  times  of  exceptional  depression,  unemployment 
supervenes,  the  two  elements  are  so  inextricably 
intermingled,  that  temporary  rehef  works  cannot 

do  much  good.    Remedies  must  be  sought  rather  in  Regularisa- 
the  direction  of  the  regularising  of  employment  and  tion  of 
the  reduction  of  the  present  fluctuating  demand  employment 
for  casual  labour  and  the  consequent  speculative  ^'^"^  treat- 
excess  of  supply.    But,  however  thoroughly  this  was  ^^"^^ 
achieved,  the  need  for  occasional  rehef  works  would  ^j^g^'^Q  g(j 
remain.    The  decasuahsation  of  employment  in  so 
far  as  it  was  complete,  would  divide  the  present 
casual  labour  class  into  two,  one  section  regularly 
employed,   the    other    totally    unemployed,  and 
therefore  practically  unemployable.      These  would 
have  to   be  provided  for  as   a  special  problem 
for  a  limited  time,  similar  to  that  attempted  by 
the  Ma,nsion  House  Committee  of  1892,  after  the 
re-organisation   at  the   London  docks.     But  the 
process  would  be  a  gradual  one,  both  as  regards 
industry  in  general  and  as  regards  the  individuals 
concerned.    However  limited  the  opportimities  for 
partial  employment,  there  would  still  be  a  certain 
amount  of  casual  demand,  and  this  would  be  rela- 
tively increased  in  times  of  depression.    There  would 
also  be  amongst  individuals  a  continual  struggle 
for  employability,  and  a  period  of  depression  would, 
through  the  competition  of  men  usually  in  regular 
work,  force  many  marginal  cases  down  into  the 
totally  unemployed  class.    Unless  these  were  to  be 
left  to  become  permanently  unemployable  there  would 
occasionally  be  a  demand  for  suitable  rehef  works. 

(xii)  Even  assuming    that  conditions  could  be  Treatment 
devised  suitable  for  the  temporary  rehef  of  casual  (.j^g 
labourers  during  periods  of  exceptional  depression,  employable, 
the  success  of  such  reUef  works  would  again  depend 

upon  the  exclusion  of  a  stiU  lower  class — those  who 
are  not  normally  members  of  the  industrial  army 
at  all — the  unemployable.  It  is  because  it  cannot 
legally  exclude  the  lowest  class  that  the  Poor  Law 
is  iinsuitable  for  the  temporary  rehef  of  the  classe? 
above.  This  was  one  reason  for  the  non-success  of  the 
extensions  of  Poor  Law  administration  previous 
to  1834.  The  rehef  works  known  as  parish  employ- 
ment, for  instance,  failed  because,  as  the  men  em- 
ployed were  well  aware,  "  they  must  have  their  12s. 
a  week  .  .  .  whether  they  worked  or  not.'"*  The 
estabhshment  of  the  workhouse  test  as  a  condition 
of  the  minimum  that  alone  could  be  legally  demanded, 
rendered  classification  possible  ;  but  just  as  high- 
grade  rehef  works  fail  because  selecting  committees 
will  not,  for  want  of  alternative  works,  exclude 

*  See  Report  quoted  in  "Agencies  and  Methods,"  p.  361. 
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casual  labourers,  so  low-grade  relief  works  would 
fail  through  the  inclusion  of  a  still  lower  class  if  such 
committees  should  not  recognise  in  the  Poor  Law 
some  satisfactory  alternative.  The  workhouse  is 
not  a  satisfactory  alternative,  and  experiments 
should  be  made  wth  some  form  of  detention  colony, 
the  methods  of  wliich  should  be  disciphnary,  while 
its  aim  should  be  as  far  as  possible  reformatory. 

(xiii)  Certain  conclusions  as  to  the  form  of  author- 
ity suitable  for  the  organisation  and  conduct  of 
relief  works  follow  from  the  above  analysis  of  thek 
proper  aims  and  methods.  They  must  be  kept 
distinct  from  ordinary  employment,  and  dissimilar 
to  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  less  attractive 
without  tending  to  lower  its  standards.  They  require 
a  special  form  of  supervision,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
judge  the  amount  of  effort  made  by  each  man,  apart 
altogether  from  the  amount  of  output.  The  ordin- 
ary clerk  of  the  works  or  surveyor  usually  begins 
by  expecting  too  much  from  the  men  and  ends  by 
demanding  too  little.  The  selection  of  applicants 
should  be  based  upon  conformity  to  general  prin- 
ciples and  kept  entirely  free  from  local  personal 
influences.  The  cost  of  the  works  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  should  not  fall  exclu- 
sively upon  the  localities  where  the  distress  is  greatest, 
and  the  leisure  for  public  duties  least,  unless  the  local 
areas  are  large  enough  to  include  the  wealthier  dis- 
tricts with  which  the  distressed  part  is  connected. 

In  all  these  ways  the  Central  Body  for  London,  in 
spite  of  its  defective  constitution,  possessed  advan- 
tages over  any  existing  authority.  It  had  no  function 
other  than  the  relief  of  distress  and  the  pro\isic.n 
of  remedies  for  unemployment.  It  controlled  no 
ordinary  employment  with  which  the  relief  works 
could  be  confused,  and  had  no  ordinary  employees 
who  could  be  demoralised  by  working  with  the  in- 
competent. It  could  train  its  ovm  foremen  in  the 
peculiar  standard  and  methods  required.  It  could 
build  up  a  body  of  doctrine  on  the  subject  and  apply 
general  principles  to  the  selection  and  dismissal  of 
appHcants ;  and  it  could  bring  the  financial  and 
personal  resources  of  the  wealthier  districts  of  London 
to  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  parts  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  same  industrial  area.  Finally,  its  interest  in 
the  problem  would  not  be  confined  to  the  periods  of 
excitement  when  the  question  was  forced  to  the 
front,  but  would  continue  during  the  fruitful  periods 
of  quiescence  when  the  demands  of  reviving  industry 
automatically  sift  to  a  large  extent  thel\igher  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

78373.  {Chairman.)  I  only  propose  to  examine  you  on 
three  points.  The  first  is  what  was  the  class  who  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  were  employed  or  relieved  ; 
next,  the  kind  of  work  that  was  given  to  them  and  its 
result ;  and  lastly,  the  cost.  In  Paragraph  47,  you 
describe  the  classification  of  applicants  under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme,  which  was  prior  to  the  Act  ? — They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  first,  those  who  are  respectable 
men,  temporarily  distressed  owing  to  the  inability  to 
obtain  employment ;  and  secondly,  those  who  should  be 
regarded  as  ordinary  applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

78374.  Had  you  any  experience  before  of  Poor  Law  work 
or  of  work  germane  or  similar  to  Poor  Law  work  ? — Not 
before  the  formation  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee. 

78375.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  a  substantial  difference 
between  those  persons  who  came  up  as  able-bodied  and 
those  who  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief  ? — No,  not  so 
far  as  the  applicants  were  concerned. 

78376.  I  see  you  have  made  an  analysis  of  both  their 
ages  and  their  employment.  Both  as  regards  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  and  the  Central  Body,  I  observe  that 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  those  who  came  up  or 
applied  for  assistance,  were  under  forty  years  of  age  ? — 
Yea.  The  figures  I  have  given  in  the  text  (Paragraph  45) 
are  of  those  who  were  employed  ;  but  I  have  had  the 
figures  taken  -out  for  those  who  applied  to  the  Central 
Body,  and  the  percentage  comes  to  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  employed  by  the  Central  Body. 

78377.  The  age  of  the  applicants  is  much  the  sa.me,  you 
meiin  ? — It  comes  to  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  employed. 


78378.  The  younger  a  person  is  who  is  in  distress,  I 
suppose  the  greater  would  be  the  assumntion  that  he  was 
not  a  person  who  was  in  regular  employment  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ? — The  same  form  which  gave 

the  fact  of  his  age,  would  give  the  facts  as  to  his  past  « 
employment.  ft 

78379.  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  question  of  em-  Length  of 
plo3maent,  that  is  given  in  the  next  Tables,  from  which  previous  jobs 
I  see  that  II  per  cent,  are  given  as  "  casual  or  under  of  applicants, 
three  months."    What  does  that  mean  ?    Does  it  mean 

to  say  that  they  had  not  been  employed  for  more  than 
three  months  at  a  time  ? — That  would  mean  that  that 
was  the  longest  employment  recorded  on  the  paper,  that 
the  longest  employer's  reference  that  they  could  give 
us  would  be  something  under  three  months. 

78380.  The  next  would  be  longer,  for  I  see  that  12-9 
per  cent,  had  been  employed  from  three  months  to  one 
year  ? — Yes. 

78331.  And  the  next  class  from  one  to  five  years  ? — Yes. 

78382.  The  figures  would  rather  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  were  persons  who,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  had  some  regularity  of  employment, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  figures.  Under  the  Mansion 
House  Committee,  when  that  particular  class  of  regular 
workers  was  very  definitely  aimed  at  by  a  Central  Com- 
mittee which  could  control  the  selection,  there  was  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  casual  labourers,  the  per- 
centage of  those  having  under  one  year's  record  being 
12-4  as  against  24  per  cent,  under  the  Central  Body  ;  but 
there  was  a  large  body  in  both  who  had  a  past  record 
of  long  continuous  employment  with  a  single  employer, 
or  of  connection  with  a  single  employer. 
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78333.  Then  you  refer  to  Class  (1)  (c)  (casual  labourers)  ; 
those  under  that  head  you  consider  came  in  imder  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Long's  scheme  ? — I  think  the  casual  labourers 
in  Class  (1)  (c)  did  come  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  because 
in  a  time  of  serious  depression  even  the  casual  labourer 
would  be  in  exceptional  distress. 

78384.  This  was  new  work  to  you  ;   what  was  your  Status  of 
impression  on  examining  them  1    Should  you  say  that  applicants 
the  partition  between  bare  ability  for  self-support  and  dealt  wit  h  by 
indigence  would  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases,  in  Mansion 
ordinary  times,  be  very  thin  ? — I  have  very  little  ex- 

perience  of  the  applicants  as  they  come  to  the  distress 
committees.  I  had  a  little  experience  at  the  time  of 
the  Mansion  House  Committee,  and  there,  I  think,  we 
were  dealing  at  first  with  practically  a  Poor  Law  class. 
Later  on,  I  have  only  come  into  contact  with  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  sieve. 

78385.  And  you  would  only  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
as  regards  those  who  had  actually  passed  through  the 
sieve  and  were  relieved  ? — Yes. 


78386.  Now,  coming  to  the  work,  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  complying  with  the  conditions  as  to  the 
work,  was  there  not  ?  You  had  considerable  difficulty, 
had  you  not,  in  deciding  what  class  of  work  to  give  them  ? 
— There  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  work  at  all. 

78387.  You  set  up  no  special  work  of  your  own,  did 
you  ? — The  only  work  which  either  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittees could  control  of  its  own  was  the  labour  colony  at 
Hollesley  Bay,  which,  at  the  most,  would  accommodate 
about  350  men.  For  all  other  work,  contracts  had  to 
be  made  with  authorities  or  persons  who  had  access  to 
land,  which  we  had  not. 

78383.  Was  it  through  your  instrumentality  that 
contracts  were  made  ? — -The  contracts  were  made  through 
our  instrumentality. 

78389.  With  whom  were  they  made  ? — Under  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  they  were  made  with  the 
Salvation  Army  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  and  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  Osea  Island,  which  was  an  estate  being  laid  out 
for  semi-philanthropic  purposes.  Under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme,  contracts  were  made  with  Hadleigh  again,  with 
the  London  County  Council,  with  the  Garden  City  Com- 
pany, and  with  the  Office  of  Works. 

78390.  Do  you  give  figures  showing  the  proportion  of 
those  to  whom  employment  was  given,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  applicants  ? — Yes,  I  have  given  the  figures 
for  the  Central  Body  in  Paragraph  30,  and  for  Mr.  Long's 
scheme  in  Paragraph  19.     Under  Mr.  Long's  scheme 
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there  were  45,000  applicants,  and  3,500  received  em- 
ployment ;  under  the  Central  Body  there  were  39,800 
registered  and  about  5,000  received  employment. 

78391.  What  was  the  proportion  under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme  of  the  men  who  had  passed  through  the  sieve 
a.nd  who  got  employment  ? — That  is  a  figure  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give,  because  the  sieve,  under 
Mr.  Long's  scheme  especially,  meant  such  very  different 
things.  One  joint  committee,  for  instance,  passed 
through  the  sieve  the  whole  number  of  the  applicants, 
while  another  passed  a  very  small  percentage. 

78392.  The  sieves  were  of  very  different  sizes,  then  ? — 
Yes,  they  were. 

78393.  I  suppose  you  could  give  the  figures  of  the 
proportion  under  the  Act  ? — I  could  obtain  them,  but  I 
have  not  got  them.  The  sieve  varied  there,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

ticulars  78394.  What  sort  of  proportion  would  this  5,000,  of 
o  number  which  you  have  just  spoken,  bear  to  all  those  who  passed 
through  the  sieve  ? — The  particulars  for  each  committee 
are  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Central  Body,  but  the  tota.1 
was  not  given  for  that  very  reason  that  the  figures  are 
really  incomparable. 


78395.  You  have  found  employment  for  5,000  persons 
for  a  period  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

78396.  And  you  emigrated  350  families  ?— Yes. 

78397.  The  expenditure  being  about  £50,000  ?— Yes. 

78398.  Have  you  any  hsts  of  the  number  of  de- 
pendents of  these  5,000  ? — No,  I  have  not.  The  average 
under  the  Mansion  House  Committee  was  about  two  and  a 
fraction,  or  three  and  a  fraction  including  the  wife. 

78399.  Then  I  assume  we  may  take  them  as  something 
between  two  and  three  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  between 
two  and  three  children. 

78400.  You  are  the  late  clerk  to  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  ;  when  did  you  resign  ? — A  year  ago. 

reliable  78401.  So  you  would  have  no  information  as  to  what 
ormation  the  result  on  individuals  of  giving  them  work  has  been  ? — 
to  result  I  have  no  information  subsequent  to  about  June,  1906, 
individuals  and  tij^t  information  was  very  imperfect,  giving  only  the 
fact  that  so  many  were  in  work  on  a  given  day  in  June. 
That  information  I  put  in  as  an  appendix. 

78402.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  that 
June  return  ? — I  do  not.  It  may  be  a  correct  statement 
of  "in  work  "  or  "  out-of-work  "  on  the  day  of  the  visit, 
but  I  should  not  attach  any  importance  to  conclusions 
drawn  from  it. 

78403.  {Chairman.)  You  have  practically  sper;t  £50,000, 
you  have  reheved  5,000  individuals  and  emigrated  350 
families  ?— Yes.  That  £50,000  includes  the  setting-up  of 
the  machinery  which  would  deal  in  time  or  could  have 
dealt  with  a  very  much  larger  number. 
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78404.  What  is  your  idea— you  have  had  time  to  think 
over  it— of  the  result  of  this  work  of  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Body  ?  Do  you  think  it  has  made  any  impression 
for  good  upon  the  class  of  persons  who  came  up  for  rehef  ;  or 
do  you  think  the  effect  has  only  at  best  been  of  a  very  tem- 
porary character  ?— I  think  the  effect  upon  the  persons 
brought  up  has  probably  been  of  only  a  very  temporary  char- 
acter, largely  because  there  has  been  such  an  extraorchnary 
prolongation  of  the  depression  in  London  in  the  building 
and  docks  trades.  Whether  it  is  only  a  temporary  de- 
pression or  whether  it  is  a  permanent  shifting  of  industry, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  that  fact  has  prevented  the  ex- 
periment of  tiding  men  over  the  depression  from  having  a 
chance  of  being  carried  out.  There  has  been  too  long  a 
depression. 

78405.  You  have  thought  over  this  matter  ;  should  you 
say  that  the  depression  was  anything  exceptional  ? — 
Distinctly  it  is  exceptional  in  length,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  depression  is  exceptional  in  intensity  as 
compared  with  other  depressiors. 

78406.  Was  it  mainly  due  to  the  building  trade,  or  was 
it  general  ?— It  was  very  largely  in  the  building  trade. 
The  building  trade  failed  to  recover  with  the  general  trade 
of  the  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  "  Labour  Gazette  " 
figures,  and  there  are  no  other  figures. 

429— VIII. 


78407.  Was  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  skilled  Mr.  Harry  R. 
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applied  ? — Skill  is  of  very  various  degrees.    Of  the  highly-   

skilled  workmen  only  a  very  small  proportion  apphed  ;  C)ct 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  were  only  a  small  proportion 
of  such  men  out  of  work. 
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78408.  Then  the  bulk  would  be  of  unskilled  labour  ?  I  apphcants 
will  divide  the  unskilled  labour  into  two  grades,  and  I  will  for  relief, 
take  first  rather  the  better  class  of  unskilled  labour  which 
gets  regular  employment,  and  I  will  take  secondly  that 
which  picks  up  casual  jobs.  To  which  section  do  the 
majority  of  the  apph cants  belong  ? — I  should  say,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  majority  of  the  appUcants  would  belong  to 
the  second  class. 


78409.  If  that  is  so  it  would  almost  follow  that  their 
conditions  were  only  a  little  bit  below  what  they  normaUly 
were  at  the  time  of  relief  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that 
follows.  A  man  might  be  casually  employed,  going  from 
employer  to  employer  picking  up  odd  jobs,  and  yet  if  there 
were  a  depression  that  might  make  all  the  difference 
between  an  average  of  three  days  a  week  and  an  average 
of  three  days  in  four  weeks. 

78410.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  be  a  very  small 
margin  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  enable  him  to  keep 
himself  ? — Yes.  The  wages  for  three  days  a  week  casual 
labour  are  not  always  small,  of  course  ;  in  some  branches 
of  the  docks  they  are  very  good. 

78411.  Had  you  many  dockers  ? — At  first,  under  the 
Mansion  House  Committee,  we  had  all  dockers.  I  do  not 
know  what  proportion  got  through  in  later  committees. 

78412.  Did  you  investigate  at  all  what  their  im- 
pression has  been  on  this  point ;  it  has  been  stated  to  us 
that  there  is  a  tendency  rather  for  people  to  put  them- 
selves down  as  dockers  when  they  are  out  of  employment  ? 
— There  is  a  tendency  for  men  to  put  themselves  dovm  as 
unskilled  labourers  when  they  are  out  of  work,  because  of 
the  impression  that  the  work  to  be  given  would  be  laboxir- 
ing  work,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  actual  de- 
scription of  "  waterside  labourer  "  would  not  be  vary 
largely  used  by  men  except  in  the  dock  districts,  and  in 
the  dock  districts  the  unskilled  labourer  would  have 
drifted  to  the  docks. 

78413.  Did  you  visit  Hollesley  Bay  at  all  ? — Yes,  three 
or  four  times. 

78414.  How  long  was  it  in  working  operation  whilst  you 
were  clerk  to  the  Central  Body  ? — About  twenty  months, 
taking  Mr.  Long's  scheme  and  the  Central  Body  together. 

78415.  Have  you  traced  or  kept  touch  at  all  with 
the  results  of  the  training  of  the  people  who  have  been 
there  ? — No,  I  have  had  no  opportunity. 

7841  P.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  it 
had  permanently  set  a  certain  number  of  persons  on  their 
legs  and  enabled  them  to  become  independent,  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community  ? — I  doubt  if  the 
actual  training  would  have  done  so,  except  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  were  emigrated,  bcause  at  the  time  I  was 
there,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  immediate  outlet  for 
the  trained  men  in  England,  and  the  period  of  their 
training  had  not  been  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  men 
to  take  advantage  of  what  outlets  there  might  be. 

78417.  A  witness  yesterday,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  Act  of  1905,  described  it  as  an 
attempt  to  classify  able-bodied  labour  so  that  there  might 
be  a  distinction  between  those  who  were  respectable  and 
trying  to  maintain  themselves,  and  those  who  go  to  the 
Poor  Law.  Would  you  accept  that  as  a  correct  description 
of  the  work  that  you  had  to  do  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  correct  description  of  one  side  of  it — that  side 
which  dealt  with  the  selection  of  men  for  assistance. 

78418.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
tribunals — a  tribunal  in  addition  to  the  Poor  Law  to 
deal  with  this  class  of  case  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  means  of  dealing  with  them  separate  from  the 
assistance  which  can  be  legally  demanded,  because  the 
assistance  which  can  be  legally  demanded,  cannot  be 
refused  to  the  lowest  class,  and,  therefore,  is  unsuitable 
for  the  higher  class. 

78419.  Then  you  would  put  the  applicant  in  a  position 
in  which  he  could  not  legally  demand  assistance,  and  you 
would  put  the  authority  who  gave  that  assistance  in  the 
position  of  attaching  conditions  to  it  ? — Yes,  conditions 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant. 
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78420.  I  think  in  Paragraph  59  (vii.)  you  have  enu- 
merated the  tests  which  you  found  most  effective,  namely, 
"  residence  involving  a  certain  amount  of  discipline, 
remuneration  not  in  the  form  of  money  payment  to  the 
men,  and  distance  of  the  work  from  the  men's  homes  "  ? 
—My  impression  is  that  the  colony  system  forms  the 
best  test,  at  all  events  at  the  outset,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  show  in  the  actual  experience  of  existing  colonies  that 
the  best  is  not  so  deterrent  after  the  men  have  had  ex- 
perience of  the  colonies.  I  am  told  that  is  chiefly  so  at 
Hollesley  Bay,  where  perhaps  the  conditions  are  rather 
easier  than  they  have  been  at  some  of  the  other  colonies. 

78421.  "  Deten-ent "  is  the  word  I  used,  but  perhaps 
it  is  not  qviite  the  correct  word.  You  do  not  want  to 
deter  people  who  are  respectable,  and  who  wish  to  get 
employment ;  what  you  want  reaUy  to  do  is  to  impose 
a  test  rather  ? — Yes,  you  want  to  impose  a  test  which  shall 
balance  the  comparative  ease  of  relief  works,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  being  preferred  to  ordinary 
employment. 

78422.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
tests  ?  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  improvement 
on  the  tests  that  were  imposed  ? — I  think  the  test  of 
distance  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  applied  one,  and  one 
which  has  the  particular  value  of  having  no  sort  of  degra- 
dation or  deprivation  in  it,  compared,  for  instance,  with 
entering  into  an  institution  or  a  low  form  of  remuneration. 

78423.  The  distance  test,  has,  I  suppose,  the  disad- 
vantage of  discoimecting  a  man  from  his  family  for  the 
time  being  ? — The  colony  system,  which  is  the  extreme  form 
of  the  distance  test,  has  ;  but  the  mere  distance  that 
involves  a  long  daily  walk  or  journey  has  not. 

78424.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  test  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  has  proved  in  practice  to  be  a  useful  test. 

78425.  Of  course,  it  is  a  physical  test  which  entails 
fatigue  in  addition  to  the  work  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  but 
the  work  to  be  done  usually  has  to  be  rather  short  hours 
in  order  to  prevent  the  pay  being  too  attractive,  and  the 
physical  demands  of  the  work  are  often  comparatively 
small. 

78426.  Had  you  difficulties  about  remuneration, 
because  certain  applicants  would  be  much  better  qualified, 
or  would  have  more  experience  with  the  work  that  they 
were  put  to  do  than  others,  though  they  might  not 
necessarily  be  the  most  respectable  or  most  deserving  ? — 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  all  relief  work 
since  the  aim  of  the  supervision  has  to  be  to  judge  the 
effort  of  the  men  and  not  the  result.  It  is  that  which 
makes  piece-work  remuneration  so  difficult,  though  tha^ 
would  otherwise  be  the  best  test. 

78427.  I  suppose  you  would  try  to  fix  your  remuneration 
so  that  even  a  capable  piece-worker  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  to  put  him  in  a  better  position,  or  really 
in  quite  as  good  a  position,  as  an  independent  labourer 
doing  the  same  class  of  work  ? — In  practice,  we  were 
unable  to  try  piece-work  at  all,  and  where  the  payment 
was  in  wages  they  ahvays  paid  at  time  rates,  which  were 
in  very  many  cases,  fixed  by  the  authority  with  whom 
the  committee  was  making  its  contract. 

78428.  I  assume  you  had  to  have  a  close  supervision 
and  a  considerable  number  of  supervisors  ? — Yes.  That 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a  large  number  of  the  works, 
for  instance,  in  the  London  County  Council  parks.  In 
our  own  colonies  we  could  keep  a  superintendent  over  a 
large  number  of  men,  and  pay  him  well,  and  really  educate 
him  at  the  same  time  ;  but  where  there  was  a  great  number 
of  small  jobs  scattered  about,  we  had  to  take  ordinary 
foremen,  and  the  supervision,  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount 
of  central  supervision,  was  really  very  defective. 

78429.  I  assume  you  attach  great  importance  to 
supervision  ?— Yes,  as  much  importance  as  to  anything, 
but  it  has  to  be  of  a  special  kind,  because  you  cannot 
judge  the  conduct  of  the  men  by  their  output,  on  relief 
work. 

Difficulty  of      78430.  You  had  considerable  difficulty,  I  suppose,  in 
getting  work  getting  work,  or  in  finding  work  ? — Yes. 
for  relief,  oo<oi  u 

78431.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on 
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78432.  Assuming  that  any  system  of  this  sort  is  to 
continue,  what  really  seems  wanted  is  to  have  some  plan 
or  scheme  prepared  in  advance  ? — Undoubtedly  all  the 
work  on  all  the  committees  is  hampered  by  having  to 
make  all  the  plans  after  the  emergency  has  begun. 

78433.  What  is  the  result  now,  putting  it  into  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  of  the  work  given,  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  been  by  independent  labour  or  con- 
tract labour ;  in  other  words,  what  would  have  been  the 
loss  if  you  could  put  it  into  percentages  ?  Would  it  have 
been  considerable  ? — As  far  as  I  remember,  it  would  vary 
frorn  perhaps  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  In  some  cases 
it  would  be  perhaps  more,  but  where  it  was  average, 
straightforward,  unskilled  work,  without  requiring  a  great 
amount  of  plant,  it  would  be  that. 

78434.  Was  there  much  improvement  in  the  amount 
of  work  done  as  the  work  progressed  ? — A  very  general 
feature  of  all  the  works  was  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  output  of  the  men  as  time  went  on,  partly  because 
the  men  start  physically  run  down,  and  partly  because 
they  start  more  or  less  unused  to  the  particular  work,  or 
a  large  number  of  them  would  be  more  or  less  unused  to  it. 

78435.  Had  you  to  get  rid  of  any  ? — Yes.  That  varied 
in  different  works  with  the  character  of  the  supervision. 
I  have  stated  the  figures  in  Paragraph  26. 

78436.  I  see  the  proportion  discharged  was  much 
larger  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  London  works  ? — 
Discharged  or  left  for  insufficient  reasons,  yes. 

78437.  There  was  rather  a  sort  of  emeute,  was  there 
not,  at  one  time  ? — There  were  one  or  two  events  of  that 
sort. 

78438.  If  the  quantity  of  work  done  steadily  increased,  Willingnes 
I  suppose  we  might  infer  that  those  employed  were  ot  men  to 
exerting  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  exert  them- 
about  that.    After  the  supervision  and  the  test  had  had  selves. 

the  weeding-out  effect,  for  a  time  those  who  were  left 
did  undoubtedly  try.  The  figures,  as  we  can  get  them 
from  the  superintendents,  seem  to  show  that  about  one- 
third  tried  and  were  pretty  good,  about  one-third  tried 
and  were  not  much  good,  and  about  one-third  had  either 
to  be  discharged  or  driven  to  it  all  the  time,  because  they 
did  not  really  make  any  effort. 

78439.  Now,  about  the  physique  of  these  men.    What  Physique  of 
was  the  physique  like  ?    I  suppose  very  many  of  them  men. 

were  run  down  perhaps  for  want  of  food,  and  so  on.  Was  a 
the  physique  much  below  the  average,  generally  ? — I  I 
do  not  know ;  no  statistical  inquiry  was  made  into  that. 

78440.  As   regards    the  future,    would  you  say  that  Opinion  as  to 
this  Act  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  if  renewed,  would  value  of 
you  renew  it  much  in  its  present  shape  ? — I  would  Unemployed 
hardly  hke   to  give  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  point  Workmen 
whether  it  should  be  renewed  or  not.    I  think  the    °  ' 
experiment  has  been  to  some  extent  a  useful  one,  and  that 

it  would  be  premature  to  bring  the  experiment  to  an  end. 

78441.  I  suppose,  therefore,  you  would  not  care  to 
commit  yourself  at  all  to  suggestions  as  to  what  alterations 
you  would  make  in  the  Act  ? — No.  I  think  I  would 
rather  confine  myself  to  emphasis  upon  its  weak  points, 
which  I  have  given  in  my  Statement — the  personnel 
of  the  committee,  the  absence  of  sources  of  employment, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  central  to  the  local,  which 
is  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee. 

78442.  The  Central  Body  was  set  up  after  the  local 
committees  ? — It  was,  and  that  was  a  fatal  defect  in  the 
starting  of  it. 

78443.  Assuming  there  is  any  work  of  this  sort  to  be  Necessity  oi 
carried  on  in  the  future,  do  you  think  that  there  must  be  having  a 

a  Central  Body  ? — I  think  so,  undoubtedly,  otherwise  Central 
you  would  get  no  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  sort  of  assist-  ^°*^y- 
ance  given  and  the  class  of  men  selected  by  the  different 
localities. 

78441.  Assuming  that  uniformity  is  all-important,  it 
therefore  follows  that  you  mu?.t  have  a  Central  Body  ? — 
Yes,  otherwise  you  would  have  the  burden  falling  upon 
the  districts  least  able  to  support  it. 

78445.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  was  encountered  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
unemployed  body,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  finding  work 
for  the  men.  Supposing  the  Act  had  to  be  renewed  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  have  you  any  suggestions  by 
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which,  for  instance,  the  Central  Unemployed.  Body  might 
overtake  the  demand  for  work  by  providing  it,  or  securing 
it  ? — I  think  the  Central  Body  must  have  access  to  land 
somehow,  and  if  there  is  any  work  of  a  more  or  less  un- 
skilled character  which  is  of  public  utility  and  yet  is  not 
exactly  within  the  province  of,  or  is  outside  the  powers 
of,  any  existing  local  authority,  if  there  was  some  central 
department  so  that  in  some  way  the  Central  Body  could 
be  given  access  to  that  work,  it  would  be  of  advantage. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  road  improvement  on 
a  large  scale  for  the  general  benefit,  apart  from  the  benefit 
of  the  particular  county  in  which  the  road  is,  or  take 
reclamation.  If  there  were  some  Government  Depart- 
ment through  which  the  Central  Body  could  be  put  into 
touch  with  that  work,  I  think  that  would  be  one  way  in 
which  the  necessary  employment  outlets  might  be  found. 

78446.  Would  you  limit  the  work  that  such  a  body 
could  undertake  to  work  of  public  utility  which  would 
not  have  been  undertaken  otherwise  than  as  relief  work  ? 
— Yes,  because  if  it  could  be  otherwise  undertaken  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  that  it  should  be  put  in 
hand  by  the  authority  properly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  undertaking  it,  and  carried  out  under  ordinary  con- 
tract conditions. 

78447.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  return  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Whitmore  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  work 
performed  by  local  authorities  in  connection  with  relief  ? 
— No,  I  am  not. 

78448.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  come  to  some  con- 
clusions, however,  on  the  question  of  the  employmen- 
relief  given  by  borough  councils  and  other  local  authori- 
ties ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  subject  to  several  very 
serious  defects.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  tendency 
to  make  it  intermittent,  in  order  to  cover  the  largest 
number  possible.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the 
tendency  not  to  take  it  seriously  in  the  way  of  supervision, 
or  in  the  selection  of  the  men,  and  connected  with  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  particular  kind  of  supervision 
which  relief  works  require.  Supervision  on  borough 
council  works  is  naturally,  under  the  ordinary  borough 
coimcils,  put  under  their  surveyor,  who  tends,  as  I  say 
in  my  statement,  either  to  expect  far  too  much  from  the 
men,  or  to  exact  far  too  little.  Finally,  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  leads  the  unemployed  in  the  borough 
where  the  unemployment  exists  to  look  to  the  local 
authority  for  local  assistance,  thereby  tending  to  stereo- 
type the  unemployed  conditions  in  the  district. 

78449.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  authority, 
I  suppose  it  leads  the  local  authority  to  obtain  less  valuable 
assistance  though  paying  a  possibly  remunerative  rate 
of  wages  ? — Yes,  if  the  work  is  useful. 

78450.  And  work  which  the  ratepayers  look  to  have 
performed  efficiently  ? — Yes  ;  it  tends  to  demoralise 
the  ordinary  employees. 

78451.  You  are  not  prepared,  I  understand,  therefore 
to  risk  throwing  out  a  certain  number  of  regular  labourers 
either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future  by  anticipating 
work  in  order  that  the  present  unemployed  might  reap 
the  benefit  ? — The  question  of  anticipation  would  depend 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  labour  market  in  the  district. 
If  an  anticipation  of  work  at  one  time  meant  that  there 
would  be  more  work  in  that  district  in  bad  times  and  less 
in  good  times,  I  should  have  no  objection,  because  it 
would  tend  to  regularise  the  employment  demand  there, 
and  as  an  irregular  demand  tends  to  create  a  speculative 
excess  of  supply,  the  regularising  of  the  demand  might 
really  be  a  condition  of  any  real  alleviation  of  the  problem. 

78452.  Do  you  think  it  often  happens  that  anticipated 
work  does  not  throw  out  of  work  in  the  future  regular 
workmen  who  are  looking  forward  to  it — of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  the  question,  I 
■am  aware  ? — I  can  conceive  of  cases  where  painting 
work,  for  instance,  done  in  a  time  of  depression  in  the 
painting  trade,  supposing  the  weather  conditions  per- 
mitted, would  relieve  distress  during  the  depressed  period 
without  causing  any  real  hardship  during  the  busy  period 
:if  the  busy  period  is  one  of  great  pressure  in  that  trade. 
I  omit  for  the  present  any  consideration  whether  it  is 
•desirable  to  help  a  seasonal  trade  in  that  way. 


78453.  That  would  not  apply  to  road  works  as  much  Mr.  Harry  R. 
as  it  would  to  such  a  trade  as  the  painting  trade,  and  I  Maynard. 

suppose  you  would  say  that  the  less  seasonal  a  trade  is  _   

the  less  it  would  apply  ?— Yes,  it  would  apply  less  to  the  '^'^  Oct.,  1907. 

trade  which  was  less  seasonal.    It  would  apply  to  any 

anticipation  over  a  long  cyclical  period,  and  if  at  the 

time  that  the  work  would  otherwise  have  been  done 

there  were  plenty  of  alternative  occupations,  the  hardship 

to  the  men  disappointed  of  it  would  not  be  so  great  as 

the  hardship  that  is  going  on  in  the  depressed  period. 
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78454.  Now  as  to  another  difiiculty  that  you  alluded  to. 
Supposing  the  Act  had  to  be  temporarily  re-enacted — 
for  a  time  I  mean  only — have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  the  importance  of  getting  the  central  body  to  work 
before  the  local  committees  made  all  their  arrangements  ? 
I  think  you  have  mentioned  that  as  a  defect  in  the  Act  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  mentioned  that  as  a  defect,  because  it  weakens 
the  central  control  over  the  local.  You  cannot  plan  out 
the  work  of  the  local  bodies,  or  give  them  instructions  as  to 
what  class  of  men  to  select,  or  how  to  carry  out  the 
inquiry,  if  the  central  body  is  not  in  existence  first.  I 
only  object  to  that  because  I  object  to  the  central  body 
being  in  a  subordinate  position  to  the  local  body,  or  not 
having  complete  control.  That  object  might  be  attained 
by  a  different  form  of  central  body  more  efficiently  than  by 
a  mere  alteration  in  the  time  of  its  meeting.  The  central 
body  being  formed  by  delegation  of  local  committees  was  a 
necessity  when  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be  formed 
later  than  they  were. 

78455.  If  the  Act  were  generally  re-enacted  for  a  year, 
or  two  years,  do  you  think  it  would  meet  the  case  if  the 
present  unemployed  body  were  given  provisional  powers 
to  carry  it  over  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of  the 
present  Act  and  the  formation  of  the  new  central  body  by 
the  distress  committees,  so  as  to  prevent  any  hiatus  ? — 
as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  ? 

78456.  If  the  Act  has  to  be  prolonged  for  a  time  that 
would  be  a  serious  question  in  the  immediate  future,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes,  if  the  present  central  body  should  lapse  and 
a  new  one  have  to  be  created  after  the  distress  com- 
mittees were  formed.  Certainly,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
I  should  think  that  would  be  very  advisable. 

78457.  With  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Suggested 
Government  Board,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the  changes  in 
inquiries,  have  you  any  fresh  suggestions  to  make  as  to  an  f*"^™.  °/ 
alteration  of  the  machinery  for  making  inquiries  in  order  jnto  atmli- 
to  get  more  closely  to  the  applicants  if  one  actually  cants' past,, 
wanted  to  do  so  ?    Would  you,  for  instance,  extend  the 
inquiries  any  further  than  those  of  the  relieving  officer 

and  the  employers,  or  would  you  extend  the  term  over 
which  you  would  inquire  into  previous  employment  ? — I 
would  not  extend  the  term  in  so  many  words,  but  I  should 
certainly  like  to  see  reintrodued  the  definite  question 
as  to  the  longest  employment,  coupled  with  the  essential 
explanations  which  would  make  the  inquiry  efficient 
where  there  was  a  long  gap  between  the  longest  employ- 
ment and  the  application  to  the  distress  committee. 
That  gap  was  briged  in  a  way  by  the  five  years'  inquiry, 
but  the  five  years'  inquiry  strictly  applied  was  a  very 
inquisitorial  sort  of  thing. 


78458.  I  think  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  contemplated  that  a  preliminary  classification 
of  the  imemployed  would  be  made,  dividing  them  first  of 
all  into  those  who  were  actually  unemployed  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and,  secondly,  taking  out  of 
those  a  special  class  of  persons  who  not  only  were  out  of 
employment,  but  had  been  in  regular  employment  and  had 
been  thrifty  and  well-conducted,  and  giving  preference 
to  those  who  were  in  this  latter  smaller  class  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  was  so. 

78459.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  was  actually 
carried  out  by  the  distress  committees  ? — My  impression 
is  that  it  was  not  carried  out  to  any  great  extent  except 
in  a  few  instances.  I  consider  that  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  distress  committees  will  not  make  the  selection 
and  classify  them  when  classification  means  that  any  class 
whom  they  consider  worthy  of  assistance  would  be  left 
entirely  xmassisted ;  whereas,  from  the  central  point  of 
view,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  class  selected  should 
be  the  class  to  whose  ordinary  conditions  of  life  the  condi- 
tions of  relief  works  were  appropriate. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


The  Right 
Hon.  Walter 
Long,  M.P. 


The  Right  Hon.  Waltek  Long,  M.P.,  called;  and  Examined. 


78460.  {Chairman.)  You  were  at  one  time  President 
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78461.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in  a  state- 
ment, which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed 
in  the  foUoiving  Statement.) 

1.  The  reasons  which  led  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  rpecial  legislation  was  neceseary  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed  question,  were  in  the  main 
as  follows : — 

2.  First,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  various  reasons 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  had  become 
more  acute — whether  there  were  actually  more  unem- 
ployed people  than  there  had  been  it  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
because  the  available  statistics  apply  only  to  skilled 
labour,  but  there  was  this  evidence  that  an  increasing 
number  of  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country 
were  asking  for  guidance  and  calling  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  unemployed 
problem.  Processions  through  the  streets  and  various 
other  methods  of  public  appeal  led  to  considerable  sums 
of  money  being  subscribed  which  were  really  wasced. 
There  was  no  proper  supervision  over  the  expenditure 
and  no  real  effort  was  made  to  improve  permanently  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  tho?e  who  received  assis- 
tance, and  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  recognised  authority 
to  deal  with  the  question  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  that  discrimination  which  is  essential  if  any  good  is 
to  be  done  at  all. 

3.  What  happened  was,  roughly  speaking,  this — as 
soon  as  the  weather  became  bad  and  the  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  considerable,  applications  were  made  to 
the  boards  of  guardians,  who  dealt  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  applicants  in  the  ordinary  way  by  opening 
stone-yards,  etc.,  and  appeals  were  also  made  to  the 
municipal  authorities, who  found  employment  for  a  certain 
number  of  the  unemployed  on  the  streets — sweeping 
and  scavenging — or  in  any  other  work  which  they  found 
themselves  able  to  carry  out.  The  result  of  these  two 
systems  was  that  a  certain  number  of  respectable  people 
who  had  become  unemployed,  in  many  cases  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  were  made  paupers.  They  lost 
all  heart  and  confidence,  and  they  turned,  not  I  think 
unnaturally,  to  the  counsel  given  them  by  those  who 
wished  them  to  believe  that  the  entire  blame  for  all  that 
was  going  on  was  due  to  the  condition  of  society. 

4.  The  work  done  by  the  municipal  authorities  was 
both  extravagant  and  inefficient — exfravagant  because 
men  were  paid  wages  which  they  did  not  earn  ;  inefficient 
because  the  foremen  or  gangers,  whose  business  it  was 
to  superintend  the  work,  while  fully  capable  of  getting 
full  value  out  of  able-bodied  and  capable  workmen,  had 
no  experience  of  deahng  with  men  who,  through  want 
or  physical  infirmity,  were  not  able  to  give  a  full  day's 
work  in  return  for  the  wages  paid. 

5.  It  appeared  to  me  to  le  desirable  to  set  up  some 
authority,  independent  of  the  Poor  Law,  to  whom  applica- 
tions could  be  made,  who  could,  if  they  had  the  machinery 
in  existence,  sift  all  the  applications,  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  and  then  make  certain  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  deseiving  applicants  "«ith  a  view  not  only 
to  giving  them  temporary  employment,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  securing  their  permanent  re-establishment, 
so  that  they  might  become  self-supporting  citizens  in 
future. 

6.  In  regard  to  emigration,  representations  were  made 
to  me  by  people  representing  Ihe  colonies  that  there 

was  the  greatest  objection  to  emigrants  being  sent  out 
by  boards  of  guardians.  Even  though  they  might  not 
be  actually  paupers  it  was  considered   by  the  colonies 

that  the  fact  that  the  board  of  guardians  sent  them  out 

made  it  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  be  in  some  way 

affected  by  the  taint  of  pauperism. 

7.  Then,  again,  there  was  no  means  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  what  the  conditions  of  labour  were 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  one  part,  labour 
might  be  comparatively  speaking  scarce,  whereas  in 
another,  there  might  at  the  same  time  be  a  redundancy; 
but  there  was  no  central  body  able  to  ascertain  these  facts 
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and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  unemployed.  For 
these  reasons  I  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  central 
body  who  should  have  some  permanent  machinery  ready 
to  hand,  and  who  would  be  able  to  deal  with  any  funds 
which  might  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

8.  I  think  if  these  experiments  had  been  carried  on  Advantage 
carefully  and  continuously,  by  this  time  there   ought  of  Mr-  Long 
to  have  been  some  useful  information  available  as  to  scheme, 
the  proportion  of  bona  fide  applicants  among  the  crowds 

who  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  pubUc  as  unemployed. 
I  of  course  admit  that  the  problem  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  my 
plan — which  was  somewhat  hurriedly  conceived — is  not 
full  of  flaws,  but,  at  all  events  at  present,  it  is  the  oidy 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  anybody  to  meet  the 
cUfficulty.  I  am  confident  that  some  via  media  must  be 
discovered  between  the  extreme  school,  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  say  that  the  Poor  Law  is  sufficient  and  that  every- 
body who  cannot  get  work  must  be  offered  the  workhouse, 
and  the  other  extreme  school  who  say  that  the  State 
must  employ  everybody  whether  good  or  bad. 

9.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  find  out  what  is  the  precise 
cost  to  the  rates.  For  instance,  during  the  winter  of 
1902-3,  when  many  of  the  borough  councils  in  London 
were  employing  crowds  of  so-called  unemployed,  there 
was  no  record  kept  of  the  additional  cost  to  the  rates  in- 
volved in  so  doing.  It  was  known,  of  course,  that  so 
many  extra  men  were  being  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  their  wages  could  be  ascertained,  but  that  only  tells 
part  of  the  story. 

10.  I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  some  Value  of 
extremely  useful  experiments  have  been  made  at  Hollesley  HoUesley 
Bay,  where  a  certain  number  of  imemployed  have  been  Bay. 
proved  to  be  genuine  and  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  them  to  really  learn  how  to  cultivate 

their  land  to  a  profit.    If  an  opening  can  be  found  for 

men  like  these,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  people 

to  say,  as  they  do  now,  "  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a  man 

if  he  fails  to  get  employment."    I  personally  investigated 

a  great  many  cases  and  ascertained  beyond  any  question 

of  doubt  that  failure  to  get  work  was  in  no  way  the  fault 

of  the  individual.    The  really  sad  cases  are  not   the  Effects  of 

creation  of  one  year.    The  man  who  is  really  industrious  unemploy- 

and  wants  to  be  self-supporting  goes  through    many  ment. 

privations  before  he  allows  himself  to  be  described  as  an 

unemployed.    He  gives  up  his  cottage  as  well  as  his 

furniture,  and  takes  to  two  rooms,  and  then  finally  to 

one.    He  tramps  the  country  for  miles  in  all  directions 

only  to  come  home  to  find  his  children  crying  for  the 

bread  he  cannot  give  them.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring 

him  down  in  spirit  and  in  health,  and  to  force  him  into 

the  ranks  of  the  discontented. 

11.  Paupers  are  manufactured  out  of  the  weakly, 
thriftless,  intemperate  and  idle.  The  object  of  the  Poor 
Law,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  check  this  manufacture  by 
imposing  upon  those  who  are  tluriftless,  idle  or  intemperate 
the  strictest  possible  regulations,  and  to  provide  proper 
infirmary  accommodation  for  those  who  are  physically 
broken  down.  But  for  the  other  class — the  men  who 
want  work  and  can't  get  it  and  who  have  nobody  to  turn 
to  to  ask  for  guidance  or  from  whom  to  obtain  informa- 
tion— that  these  people  should  be  manufactured  into 
paupers  seems  to  me  to  be  a  national  crime,  and  it  was 
to  deal  with  these  cases  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  was  passed. 

12.  The  fault  of  the  present  system  is,  in  my  judgment.  Evil  of 
that  pauperism  is  manufactured  out  of  materials   which  present  Poor 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose :    strong,  healthy  Law  system, 
industrious  men  are  by  force  of  circumstances  turned 

into  paupers  and  added  to  the  ranks  of  those  I  have 
described  above.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  unjust  to  them 
and  injurious  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  in  order  to 
remedy  this  that  I  think  some  fresh  powers  and  new 
machinery  are  required. 

13.  The  method  of  testing  and   sifting  should  be  of  Necessity  for 
the  most  rigorous  kind.    The  regulations  upon  a  farm  strict  testing 
colony  should  be  very  strictly  enforced ;  nobody  should  and  sifting, 
be  kept  there  who  was  found  to  be  a  wastrel,  but  should 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse  and  treated  accordingly.  But 
I  beheve  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the 
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direction  I  have  indicated  if  only  there  be  an  adequate 
."taff  and  machinery  in  existence. 

14.  So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  history  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
Commission  would  be  glad  to  have  my  views  as  to  any 
changes  in  the  law  that  it  is  desirable  to  make. 

15.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  separate  organisation  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
question.  To  mix  it  up  with  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  throw  an  undue  burden  on  the 
guardians ;  in  the  second  place,  to  introduce  the  taint 
of  pauperism ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  limit  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  existing  Poor  Law  divisions — whereas, 
if  it  is  to  be  effective  it  should  cover  as  wide  an  area  as 
possible.  I  also  think  it  desirable  that  some  grant  of 
pubHc  money  should  be  made,  as  the  present  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Boara  has  done,  in  order  that 

•  the  Unemployed  Committee— or  whatever  the  body  is 
called — may  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  carefully  thought 
out  experiments.  To  denounce  this  as  Socialism  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  great  mistake.  Atter  all,  the  State  and 
the  rates  have  to  keep  the  drunken,  lazy,  ne'er-do-wells, 
who  have  to  take  refuge  in  the  .workhouse  through  their 
own  folly,  and  they  have  to  maintain  in  the  workhouse 
those  who  drift  there  through  misfortune.  While  the 
former  class  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  reduced  by  strict 
administration,  the  latter  can,  I  believe,  be  reduced,  if  not 
altogether  got  rid  of,  by  some  machinery  such  as  that 
which  I  have  described. 

•X  16.  Unless  the  body  appointed  to  deal  with  the  un- 

•ho-some   employed  problem  have  some  means  at  their  disposal, 
nployed  it  is  obvious  that  they  caimot  carry  out  their  experiments 
(fnittee     long  enough  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions, 
r  Local    If  we  are  to  meet  effectively  the  demand  for  universal 
rnment   State  employment  we  must  strive  at  all  events  to  remove 
the  grievance  which  imdoubtedly  exists  when  a  man  is 
able  to  say  that  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  find  employ- 
ment and  has  been  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
workhouse  and  emigration,  even  though  there  may  be 
employment  to  be  had  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I 
would  therefore  maintain  the  Unemployed  Committee, 
putting  them  under  the  Local  Govermnent  Board  as 
they  are  now,  and  enabling  this  Department  to  finance 
them  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that,  subject  to  the 
approval  and  control  of  the  Department,  they  may  carry 
on  practical  experiments  in  the  shape  of  farm  colonies 
and  in  other  forms  of  labour. 

17.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  I  have  frequently  urged 
that  this  Department  ought  to  be  given  the  status  of  a 
rnment  Secretaryship  of  State.  There  is  no  justification  for  the 
difference  in  dignity  and  in  pay  between  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I  believe  that  a 
comparison  of  the  duties  of  the  two  will  show  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  now  much  more  work  to 
do  than  the  Home  Office,  and  certainly  work  of  at  least 
as  important  a  character.  The  great  bulk  of  our  social 
legislation  is  either  introduced  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  has  to  be  considered  in  some  of  its  details  by 
that  Department,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  one  Department  is  President  while  the 
head  of  the  other  is  Secretary  of  State  tends  to  unfair 
comparisons  being  drawn  and  to  the  weakening  of  the 
position  and  lessening  of  the  authority  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

78462.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  gave  evidence 
yesterday,  and  there  are  two  questions,  I  think,  that  we 
should  like  you  to  answer.  The  first  is  whether  there  was 
a  class  which  you  thought  required  treatment  other  than 
that  which  the  boards  of  guardians  could  give  to  them, 
and,  secondly,  whether,  that  being  so,  it  was  advisable 
to  set  up  a  second  tribunal.  As  I  understand,  you  found 
before  you  issued  your  Memorandum  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  places  there  was  a  kind  of  questionably 
legal  assistance  being  given  to  this  particular  class  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  had  been  the  practice  for  some  considerable 
number  of  years.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  described 
as  a  class  ;  there  was  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
clamoured  for  assistance  when  the  pressure  of  the  bad 
times  became  acute  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  pauperism 
which  follows  from  relief  from  the  guardians  municipal 
bodies  took  the  relief  on  their  own  shoulders,  and  gave 
it  in  the  form  which  I  have  described  in  my  statement. 
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78463.  Therefore  your  jMemorandum  really  did  not    y/ie  Ricjlit 
start  this  system,  it  was  in   force  ? — You   mean   the  Hon.  Walter 
Memorandum  which  was  issued  when  I  was  at  the  Local  Long,  31. P. 
Government  Board  ? 


78464.  Yes,  that  Memorandum.    This  system  was  in 
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force,  and  your  idea  was  rather  to  regularise  it  ? — Quite  ;        Long  s 
and  not  only  to  regularise  it,  but  to  secure  some  more  Memorandum 
beneficial  results. 

78465.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory  before,  were  Unsatisfac- 
they  ? — Not  at  the  time,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  tory  results 
municipal  bodies  who  took  this  work  in  hand  had  to  carry  of  relief  by 
it  out  with  their  ordinary  machinery,  which  consisted  municipal 
of  surveyors  and  their  subordinates,  and  neither  the  I'odies. 
surveyors  nor  the  subordinates  were  accustomed  to  deal 

with  men  who  in  some  cases  were  not  able  to  give 
an  honest  day's  M'ork  for  an  honest  day^s  wage ; 
and,  therefore,  when  they  estimated  the  value  of 
the  labour  given  by  a  labouring  man  in  return  for  his  pay 
they  were  quite  unable  to  make  allowances  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  man's  health,  or  for  his  previous  want  of 
training  for  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Con- 
sequently they,  I  think  properly,  said  that  they  did 
not  care  to  employ  that  class  of  man ;  they  were  not 
qualified  to  deal  with  him  ;  he  did  not  give  a  proper 
return  for  the  money  paid  for  his  labour,  and  they  took 
no  interest  in  him.  They  realised  that  he  was  a  discredit 
to  them  ;  and  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was  part  of  their 
work,  as  in  fact  it  was  not,  to,  as  it  were,  lead  the 
man  on  until  he  found  himself  able  to  give  a  better 
return.  Therefore  the  results  were  unsatisfactory  in 
the  sense  that  they  did  not  leave  the  man  after  he  had 
had  this  emplojonent  better  than  they  found  him.  Then 
further  than  that,  there  was  this  very  great  objection : 
The  municipalities,  of  course,  took  this  work  on  as  extra 
work,  and  according  to  their  powers  they  did  their  best 
to  meet  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  almost  over- 
whelming difficulty ;  they  could  not  possibly  find 
work  for  all  the  unemployed  ;  consequently  they  adopted 
what  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  most  unfortunate 
shift.  They  gave  the  men  so  much  work  apiece  ;  that 
is  to  say,  supposing  they  had  1,000  men  and  they  only 
had  work  for  200  men,  instead  of  saying :  We  will 
submit  these  1,000  men  to  severe  tests,  and  then 
take  the  200  that  appear  after  that  examination  to  be 
most  likely  to  be  improved  and  helped  by  that  employ- 
ment, we  will  give  work  to  200  men  on  five  days ;  there- 
fore you  had  200  men  employed  on  the  Monday,  200  on 
the  Tuesday,  200  on  the  Wednesday,  and  so  on.  If  the 
number  was  not  so  great  or  greater  you  may  alter  the 
figures.  The  result  of  that  was  that  by  this  endeavour 
to  relieve  the  unemployed  you  were  leaving  out  of  account 
the  good  men ;  there  was  no  discrimination  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  you  were  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  loafer  who  got  his  one  or  two  days'  work  a  week  and 
loafed  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  took  his  money  and  came 
back  for  his  day  or  two  nextweek,  and  this  lasted  as  long 
as  popular  opinion  seemed  to  justify  the  municipality 
paying  extra  money  in  order  to  employ  an  extra  number 
of  people.  Therefore  from  both  points  of  view  the 
experiment  was  undoubtedly,  in  my  judgment,  a  failure. 

78466.  I  think  it  has  be«n  alleged,  if  not  asserted,  in  Attitude 
some  of  the  evidence  that  has  come  before  us  that  this  of  the 
very  class  who  thus  get  these  two  or  three  days'  work  a  unemployed 
week,  the  loafing  class,  seem  to  think  they  have  a  right  in  their 

to  get  this  employment  ? — Certainly.    I  have  no  doubt  demand  for 

the  same  thing  will  happen  again  if  nothing  is  done  to  assistance. 

provide  proper  machinery.    It  is  all  forgotten  now,  but 

during  the  eighteen  months  that  the  pressure  of  the 

unemployed  was  growing,  the  methods  adopted  by  the 

unemployed  towards  all  the  authorities,  municipal  and 

Poor  Law,  were  violent  in  the  extreme.    There  were 

crowds  besieging  the  offices  of  the  leUeving  officers  and 

boards  of  guardians  in  London,  in  Leeds,  in  Liverpool,  in 

Manchester,  in  Birmingham,  and  all  our  great  cities  where 

the  unemployed  difficulty  arose  in  an  acute  form  ;  the 

boards  of  guardians  could  hardly  sit  in  some  places  without 

safeguarding   their   doors,  which  were  besieged  by  a 

crowd  of  people  demanding  assistance.    In  the  same  way 

when  it  was  found  that  the  rehef  given  by  the  guardians 

brought  in  its  train  pauperism  and  deprivation  of  aU  civil 

rights,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  municipahties, 

and  demanded  that  great  works  should  be  carried  out 

by  the  municipalities  on  which  they  should  be  employed. 
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The  Bight  78467.  Mr.  Balfour  described  the  Act  for  which  he 
Hon.  Walter  was  responsible,  although  I  think  the  greater  part  was 
Long,  M.P.   framed  during  your  term  of  office  as  President  ?— The 

 original  Bill  was  framed  while  I  wr.s  at  the  Local  Govern- 
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78468.  He  described  it  as  an  attempt  to  classify  the 
able-bocUed  seeking  employment.  Would  you  take 
that  as  an  accurate  description  ? — am  afraid  I  should 
hardly  agree  with  him  in  that.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  an  accurate  description,  for  this  reason — 
that  I  should  leave  out  altogether  the  question  of  able- 
bodied.  A  great  many  of  these  men  become  unemployed 
not  as  the  result  of  a  month  or  two's  difficulty,  or  even  a 
winter's  difficulty,  but  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  years, 
sometimes  running  into  five  and  six ;  they  become 
necessarily  deteriorated,  not  merely  in  mind,  biit  actually 
in  body,  and  in  many  cases  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  able-bodied.  I  should  prefer  to  describe  it  as  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  wastrel  and  the 
honest  man  who,  whether  strong  in  body  or  weak  in  body, 
is  genuinely  anxious  to  get  employment,  and  ought  to  be 
helped  to  get  it. 

78469.  I  suppose  by  "  able-bodied  "  Air.  Balfour  meant 
those  who  were  seeking  employment.  I  suppose  he  used 
it  perhaps  not  in  a  very  technical  sense  ? — I  think  per- 
haps in  that  sense  it  may  be  correct,  if  he  meant  that  the 
object  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  machinery  by  which 
those  who  were  able  to  work  could  get  work  by  legitimate 
means. 

78470.  The  idea  was  when  you  framed  your 
memorandum,  and  subsequently  the  Act,  that  it  would 
provide  relief  for  the  class  above  that  which  resorted  to 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Who  have  no  alternative  if  they  are 
penniless,  they  must  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  there  is  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

78471.  It  was  not  intended  that  this  should  be,  as  it 
were,  another  outlet  for  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
applying,  or  might  at  any  moment  apply,  to  the  Poor 
Law  ;  it  was  for  a  higher  stratum,  was  it  not  ? — It  was 
certainly  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  for  Poor  Law  rehef,  because  those  belong 
to  the  class  who  apply  every  year,  many  of  whom  come 
under  the  head  of  vagrants. 

78472.  The  words  of  the  Act  a.re  :  "  Any  applicant 
honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work,  btit  who  is  tem- 
porarily unable  to  do  so  from  exceptional  causes  over 
which  he  has  no  control  "  ? — That  is  so. 

78473.  That,  of  course,  would  not  include  thot.e  who 
are  chronically  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  although  they 
may  not  have  apphed  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No. 

78474.  Your  Act  was  experimertal,  as  you  say.  Have 
you  been  able  to  watch  the  results  of  it  at  all.  Has  it  come 
out  much  as  you  thought  it  would  ? — I  think  on  the  whole 
it  has,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  justity  my  opinion, 
because  necessarily  the  opportunities  for  the  Central  Un- 
employed Body  in  London  have  been  very  limited.  They 
have  not  had  sufficient  funds,  and  therefore  they  have 
been  unable  to  carry  their  experiments  really  to  a  con- 
clusion. My  belief  is  that  at  all  events  these  results, 
although  they  may  be  small,  have  sho-mi  that  you  have 
got  machinery  which  enables  you  to  apply  tests  to  these 
people  which  enable  you  also  to  ascertain  whether  a  man 
is  a  genuine  seeker  after  work  or  whether  he  is  a  genuine 
seeker  after  Uving  at  somebody  else's  expense.  I  think 
further  than  that,  in '  the  case  I  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum  that  I  sent  to  this  Commission,  the  Hollesley 
Bay  case  (I  have  not  visited  Hollesley  Bay  myself,  but 
I  have  interviewed  the  people  who  are  employed  there  as 
over-men),  men  have  been  found  who  were  genuinely 
willing  to  work,  willing  to  learn,  and  who  have  become 
possible  self-supporting  citizens  owing  to  the  training 
thoy  have  had  there. 

78475.  I  see  you  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  for 
dealing  with  the  class  that  you  indicate  there  should 
be  an  authority  other  than  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  am. 

78476.  And  you  have  thought  that  this  body  which  was 
set  up  would  be  able  to  apply  an  adequate  test  to  those, 
thus  enabling  them  to  decide  whether  a  person  was  really 
genuinely  desirous  of  maintaining  himself  by  work  or 
whether  he  was  merely  a  loafer  ? — Yes.  I  should  like 
to  answer  that  by  a  short  statement  rather  than  a  mono- 
syllabic answer.  What  arose  under  the  old  conditions  was 
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this :  things  went  on,  the  onslaught  was  parried  as 
best  it  might  be  until  the  time  arrived  when  the  door  of 
the  relieving  officer,  for  instance  (taking  the  case  of 
the  guardians),  was  besieged  by  a  hungry  crowd.  It 
happened  in  a  variety  of  cases  that  really  in  order  to 
avoid  greater  difficulty,  really  in  order  to  prevent  the 
people  starving,  orders  were  given  for  relief  in  the  form 
of  food,  wliich  were  taken  promiscuously  by  men  both 
good  and  bad,  and  my  idea  was  that  machinery  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Unemployed  Central  Body  would 
obviate  that,  because  it  would  iDegin  by  doing  the  right 
thing,  in  my  judgment — that  is  to  say,  apply  tests  which 
would  enable  the  central  body  to  discriminate  between 
those  who  ought  to  be  relieved  on  special  terms  and  those 
who  ought  not. 

78477.  As  regards  tlie  future,  you,  I  think,  in 
Paragraph  16  of  your  Statement,  say  you  would  maintain 
the  unemployed  committee,  putting  them  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  they  are  now,  and  enable 
this  Department  to  finance  them  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  that,  subject  to  the  approval  and  control  of  the 
Department,  they  may  carry  on  practical  experiments 
in  the  shape  of  farm  colonies  and  in  other  forms  of  labour  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments.  It  is 
impossible  for  anybody,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  say 
what  would  be  the  result  of  those  experiments.  The 
evidence  that  you  get  from  abroad  I  do  not  think  is 
very  reliable,  because  the  conditions  and  the  tests  vary 
so  completely  from  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  existence 
here,  but  I  cannot  believe  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to 
find  means  by  which  a  man  who  is  really  anxious  to  work, 
but  who,  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  is  unable 
to  find  work,  can  be  temporarily  carried  over  the  bad 
times  and  finally  landed  in  a  condition  of  mental  and 
physical  activity  which  will  enable  him,  if  he  has  the 
chance,  to  earn  money  for  himself. 

78478.  The  difficulty  that  has  been  suggested  to  us  is 
that,  assuming  there  was  a  committee  permanently  es- 
tablished such  as  you  suggest,  and  they  did  carry  on 
those  experiments  in  the  shape  of  colonies  or  other  methods 
of  labour,  that  they  can  only  meet  the  demands  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  applications  made  to  them  ? — 
That,  no  doubt,  is  true. 

78479.  You  have  no  idea,  I  think,  of  the  local 
authorities  preparing  great  schemes  by  which  public 
employment  on  a  large  scale  should  be  given  ? — Oh  no. 

78480.  This  really  was,  to  use  an  expression  that  a 
previous  witness  did,  a  sort  of  sieve  through  which  you 
thought  persons  who  were  entitled  to  live  and  whom  you 
did  not  wish  to  pauperise  might  be  tested  ? — Yes.  The 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  anjrthing  like  a  practical 
machinery  was  so  extraordinary.  It  came  to  my  know- 
ledge just  before  I  took  the  steps  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred that  actually  here  in  London,  where  probably 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be  at  all  events,  more  information 
available  than  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  there 
was  a  borough  in  the  North  which  had  work 
which  they  wanted  to  have  done,  and  had  not  enough 
people  to  do  it,  while  in  the  South  of  London  there  were 
boroughs  who  were  besieged  by  applications  for  em- 
ployment and  could  not  find  work  by  any  means  for  the 
people  who  sought  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  extra- 
ordinary that  there  should  be  no  machinery  in  this  great 
metropolis  by  which  these  two  extremes  could  be  brought 
together. 

78481.  Therefore  I  suppose  the  idea  of  an  exchange  importance 
or  labour  bureau  was  part  of  the  scheme  which  you  had  of  ^  body 
in  mind  ? — Yes,  but  even  without  a  labour  bureau  the  to  obtain 
mere  fact  that  you  had  a  central  body  which  comprised  and  distri- 
the  whole  area  and  could  obtain  information  and  dis-  bute  infor- 
tribute  that  information,  without  the  labour  bureau,  mation  as  to 
would  of  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  deal  with  this  particular  ^^^^l^ 
difficulty.    I  remember  a  case  that  may  interest  the 
Commission  ;  it  does  not  apply  to  London.    Mr.  Carlile, 
of  the  Church  Army,  organised  a  scheme  by  which  he  got 
together  a  large  number  of  people  whom  he  found  to  be 
out  of  employment,  and  as  to  whom  he  made  such  in- 
vestigations as  were  possible,  and  he  took  steps  to  make 
the  thing  known  in  the  country  that  he  had  done 
this.    What  was  the  result  ?    Certain  people,  amongst 
whom  were  some  personal  friends  of  my  own,  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  would  spend  a  little  extra  money 
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on  their  estates  that  year,  and  they  applied  to  Mr.  Carlile, 
■who  sent  them  down  a  certain  number  of  these  people. 
I  saw  some  of  these  men  myself  engaged  in  such  work  as 
hedging  and  ditching,  and  helping  to  clear  underwood 
in  the  coverts,  and  I  saw  a  considerable  number  of  them 
on  one  occasion  as  beaters  out  shooting.  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  was  the  best  place  for  them  on  the  whole  : 
they  were  somewhat  inclined  to  get  into  dangerous 
positions  and  to  solve  the  question  for  themselves  of 
dealing  with  the  unemployed,  but  apart  from  that  they 
certainly  did  the  work  that  was  set  them  very  well,  and 
the  employer  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result 
but  of  course  the  difficulty  there  was  that,  without  any 
permanent  body,  when  this  temporary  employment  was 
over  (it  obviously  could  not  last  for  ever)  there  was  no 
machinery  to  take  these  men  and  send  them  on  to  places 
where  they  might  be  wanted. 

78482.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  suggested 
to  us  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remuneration  which  should 
be  given  to  persons  employed  under  these  conditions. 
The  remuneration  must  not  be  such  as  to  attract  persons 
in  regular  emplo3rment,  or  be  in  excess  of  what  an  in- 
dependent labourer  could  obtain.  I  assume  your  idea 
was  that  the  remuneration  of  the  emplojonent  should  be 
such  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  regular 
labour  market  ? — Certainly.  That  is  always  one  of  the 
very  great  difficulties  that  meets  us  in  these  cases.  I 
remember  in  the  case  of  a  private  enquiry  which  was  held 
into  General  Booth's  Submerged  Tenth  Scheme  (there 
was  a  private  committee  formed,  of  which  Lord  Onslow 
was  chairman  and  the  present  Lord  James  was  a  member, 
and  I  also  was  a  member)  we  had  an  exhaustive  enquiry, 
and  the  results  of  that  enquiry  were  all  published.  One 
of  the  difficulties  which  presented  itself  there,  dealing 
in  a  much  more  limited  way  with  the  question  of  the  poor, 
was  that  by  setting  up  an  industry  like  the  industry  of 
buying  wood  wholesale  and  supplying  it  to  these  people 
to  chop — they  were  allowed  to  sell  it  from  barrows — it 
was,  of  course,  proved  that  if  a  large  organisation  set  to 
work  to  buy  wood  wholesale  and  distribute  it  amongst 
their  beneficiaries,  the  result  was  to  bring  them  into  com- 
petition with  those  who  were  buying  and  chopping  wood 
on  their  own  accoimt ;  therefore  when  you  have  to  employ 
labour  it  is  obvious  you  must  not  adopt  a  rate  of  v.  ages, 
or  a  scheme  of  employment  which,  while  it  might  relieve 
one  man  from  destitution,  would  plunge  two  others  into 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  at  all. 
If  a  man  is  really  genuine  and  wants  to  be  extricated  from 
the  hopeless  misery  into  which  he  has  sunk,  he  will  not 
quarrel  over  wages  of  a  shilling  or  two  shillings  a  week 
more  or  less.  He  will  be  too  thankful  to  take  the  hand 
that  is  held  out  to  him  and  do  his  own  share  towards  his 
own  extrication. 

78483.  You  would  like,  so  far  as  this  unemployed 
question  is  concerned,  the  special  machinery  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  future  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  further 
experiments  in  the  direction  you  suggest  ? — I  should. 

78484.  We  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  with  any  ques- 
tions about  Poor  Law  administration,  except  upon  one 
point.  We  have  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention 
as  to  how  we  can  improve  the  local  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  that  naturally  rather  involves  the  status 
and  organisation  of  the  central  authority.  It  is  clear 
to  us  from  the  evidence  given  before  us  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  very  heavily  worked.  You  have 
had  a  long  experience  there.  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  with  regard  to  that  Department,  v/hich  has,  in 
addition  to  Poor  Law  duties  to  discharge  other  responsible 
work,  the  head  of  that  Department  should  not  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  say  the  head  of  the  Home  Office  ?— 
I  think  it  is  a  very  profound  misfortune  that  there  should 
be  these  distinctions  between  high  officers  of  State,  and 
certainly  in  a  Department  like  the  Local  Government 
Board  it,  to  me,  seems  a  grave  injustice.  I  have  had 
the  advantage,  and  it  is  a  very  great  advantage,  of  knowing 
the  Local  Government  Board  from  service  within  for 
more  than  ten  years.  I  was  six  years  Parliamentary 
Secretary  and  for  nearly  five  years  President,  therefore 
I  have  between  ten  and  eleven  years'  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Department.  I  have  served  in  other  Departments, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  of  that  Depart- 
ment is  far  harder  than  the  work  of  an  average  public" 
Department.  The  hours  worked  by  the  permanent 
officials  are  longer,  the  amount  of  extra  work  given  to 
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the  minor  officials  is  very  great,  and  in  my  judgment     The  Bight 
not  only  is  it  a  sentimental  injustice  that  there  should  Hon.  Walter 
be  a  distinction,  but  it  is  more  than  sentimental,  and  I   Long,  31. P. 
will  say  why.    From  the  permanent  officials  at  the  head 
of  that  Department  down  to  the  junior  messenger  the 
difference  in  status  involves  a  difference  in  salary  and 
emoluments,  and  consequently  in  pension  ;  and  it  follows 
that  any  man  in  those  Departments,  whether  he  be  a 
clerk  or  whether  he  be  a  messenger,  the  better  he  is  the  resultinf 
more  anxious  he  is  to  get  transferred  to  another  depart-  from  inferior 
ment  where  his  personal  position  will  be  improved.    I  status  of 
have  seen,  in  those  years  that  I  have  referred  to,  excellent  Local 
men  leave  the  Local  Government  Board  because  there  Government 
were  vacancies  in  the  Home  Office  or  in  the  Treasury,  ^o^^i''^'- 
and  no  man  could  possibly  stand  between  these  men 
and  their  own  advancement  in  life,  and  however  great 
a  blow  it  might  be  to  the  Department  to  lose  them  it 
was  necessary  if  a  man  begged  to  be  transferred,  if  he 
was  a  good  man,  to  do  your  best  to  get  the  transfer  for 
him  ;   but  apart  altogether  from  that,  which  is,  I  think, 
a  very  strong  argument  indeed,  I  quite  fail  to  see  why 
a  clerk  in  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  called 
upon  to  write  a  letter  at  a  ^d.  a  line  and  be  replied  to 
by  a  clerk  in  the  Home  Office  at  2d.  a  line  ;   the  letters 
deal  with  precisely  the  same  subjects  ;   they  are  written 
in  two  rooms  which  are  hardly  150  yards  apart;  the  men 
have  gone  through  precisely  the  same  examinations  and 
the  same  training  to  get  to  where  they  sit  when  they 
write,  and  yet  there  is  that  difference.    My  arithmstic 
is  one  of  the  weakest  of  my  many  weak  points,  so  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  take  the  ^d.  and  2d.  as  being  accurate, 
but  this  will  serve  as  an  illustration.     Now  to  m^v' 
mind  that  seems  a  very  great  injustice.    Apart  from 
that,  anybody  who  is  conversant  with  the  relations  of 
Government  offices  with  the  public  must  know  that 
when  you  talk  of  the  President  of  a  Department  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  there  is  a  sort  of  impression  there  is 
a  difference  and  a  distinction  between  them.    The  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  a  person  who  has  many  attributes  of 
dignity,  the  wretched  President  has  none,  and  the  general 
public  take  all  that  in.    I  think  that  is  unjust  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  all  our  social  legislation  proceeds 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  there  is 
hardly  a  Bill  affecting   the   domestic   affairs   of  this 
country  brought  in,  I  do  not  care  what  Department  it  is 
from,  with  which  it  is  not  concerned.    During  my  ex- 
perience at  the  Local  Government  Board  I  have  had 
as  head  of  that  Department  to  advise  upon  Bills  drawn 
in  the  War  Office  and  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the 
Scottish  Office,  in  the  Irish  Office,  and  so  on  ;   that  is 
to  say.  Bills  come  to  us  for  our  opinion,  and  not  only 
our  opinion,  but  our  information  as  to  how  they  would 
affect,  or  how  they  would  be  considered  in  connection 
with,  the  law  in  England  and  Wales.    It  seems  to  ma 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  is  widespread,  and 
why  there  should  be  such  a  difference  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  permanent  officials  who 
are  certainly  not  less  single-hearted,  nor  less  industrious, 
than  those  in  any  other  Department,  and  are  certainly 
not  less  able,  so  why  they  should  all  be  paid  at  a  lower 
rate  and  get  a  less  pension,  when  they  work  harder  than 
many  others,  I  do  not  understand.    I  think  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  thei;e  should  be  any  distinction  between  the 
head  of  the  Home  Office  or  the  War  Office  and  the  head 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

78485.  You  have  had  a  long  experience,  would  you  not  Similarity 
say  that  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  President 
more  corresponds  to  what  is  known  abroad  as  the  Minister  of  Local 

of  the  Interior,  almost,  than  the  Home  Secretary  ?—  Government 
Certainly.  MinSerof 

78486.  I  do  not  know  if  you  would  like  to  answer  this  interior 
question,  but  your  impression  is,  I  should  say,  that  the  abroad. 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  officials  there  are  mucli  Work  at 
harder  worked  than  they  are  at  the  Home  Office  ? — From  Local 

the  cursory  visits  I  have  paid  to  the  Home  Office,   I  Government 

should  say  there  is  no  comparison  ;  it  is  work  in  one  case  Board  hardw 

and  in  the  other  it  is  not  over-hard  work.  tt^^^ ,-^cc 

Home  Office 

78487.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  I  do  not  suppose  Attractivi- 
the  Poor  Law  is  a  very  popular  branch  of  the  administra-  ness  of 
tion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  it  ? — Do  you  Poor  Law 
mean  in  the  Department  itself  ?  '  administra. 

tioa  to 

78488.  Yes,  is  it  sufficiently  attractive,  do  you  think.  Local 

as  compared  with  other  branches  ? — In  the  Department  Goveramrat 
itself,  I  should  say  certainly.    I  believe  myself,  from  my  Board 

officials. 

I 
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experience  there,  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  attracts  some  of  the  best 
men  and  arouses  as  great  keenness  as  any  other  work 
that  we  have  to  do.  I  cannot  conceive  it  being  other- 
■  wise  because,  although  it  is  called  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion, in  reality,  of  course,  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  our 
system.  It  is  upon  our  system  of  Poor  Law  to  a  very 
large  extent  that  the  training  of  our  people  depends,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  administration,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  public  health  ; 
and  the  public  health  administration  has  been,  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1894,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  that  it  was,  for  om*  purposes,  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  them.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1894,  as  you  know,  the  Poor  Law  guardians, 
outside  the  boroughs  and  districts,  were  the  sanitary 
authority,  so  that  the  two  things  were  done  by  practically 
the  same  body.  The  Act  of  1894,  of  course,  rather  altered 
that  in  a  way  that  puzzles  people  who  are  not  conversant 
with  local  government  to  understand  ;  it  did  to  some 
extent  alter  it,  but  previous  to  1894  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  that  is,  the  board  of  guardians,  was  the 
authority  upon  whom  every  duty  was  cast,  public  health, 
education,  and  so  on. 

78489.  As  you  have  had  such  experience  I  am  rather 
pressing  you  on  this  point.  Would  it  meet  your  idea 
simply  to  put  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Home  Secretary  in 
status,  or  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  in  addition  to 
that  rather  a  re-adjustment  of  the  work  between  the 
two  Departments  ? — I  think  first  of  all  the  alteration  in 
the  status  certainly  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  with  regard 
to  the  second  point  I  have  often  had  it  under  considera- 
tion. When  I  was  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  we  had  to  consider  what  duties  we  could  transfer  ; 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  re-distribu- 
tion. It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  duties  which  now 
could  with  advantage  be  taken  a'way  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  There  are  some  I  think,  although  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  Sir  Samuel  Provis  will  of  course 
know.  I  think  the  motor  administration  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

78490.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  has  not  been,  although 
it  was  suggested  ? — That  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  might 
be  done,  because  it  is  really  more  a  matter  of  justice  than 
of  local  government ;  but  as  to  all  the  other  duties,  the 
public  health  duties,  and  the  Poor  Law  duties,  I  do  not 
think  they  could  be  materially  lessened. 

78491.  (Clmirman.)  They  fit  very  much  one  into  the 
other  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

78492.  Taking  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  only  figures 
relating  to  unemployment  are  those  which  come  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?— Yes. 

7849.3.  It  has  been  put  before  us  with  great  force  that 
tliey  only  touch  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  ? 
—That  is  all. 

78494.  Do  you  think  that  work  might  be  transferred 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  that  some  improved 
method  of  getting  statistical  information  might  be 
made  ? — I  think  that  there  is  immense  room  for  improv- 
ing your  statistics  with  regard  to  unemployment.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  suggest  how  it  is  to'  be  done, 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult,  because  at  present  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  all  the  information  you  get  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  deals  with  what  is  called  skilled 
laboiu-,  and  there  is  practically  no  return  as  to  the  un- 
skilled labour,  which  is  really  much  the  most  terrible 
featiire  in  any  time  of  acute  unemployment. 

78495.  If  you  could  establish  a  really  efficient  system 
of  statistics  in  connection  with  labour,  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  barometer  as  regards  unemployment  ? — Certainly. 

78496.  It  would  be  very  useful  I  should  think  ? — Very 
useful.  You  Avere  good  enough  to  say  you  did  not  pro- 
])Ose  to  ask  me  any  question  about  the  Poor  Law,  but 
might  I  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

78497.  Any  evidence  you  are  kind  enough  to  volunteer 
upon  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  ? — I  should  like 
to  say  this  with  regard  to  any  change  in  the  Poor  Law 
system  I  hope  it  will  be  boine  in  mind  that  immense 
improvements  have  been  made  in  our  urban  districts. 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  imj^i'ove  ujwn  the  Poor 
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Law  administration  in  many  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  of 
the  Metropolis,  Liverpool  and  other  large  centres.  The 
real  difficulty  in  country  districts  is  that  all  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  with  such  advantage  in  urban 
districts,  and  in  the  great  boroughs,  cannot  be  made 
in  the  rural  districts  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  money.  You  have  not  the  means.  Where  l£l,000 
means  a  penny  rate  it  is  quite  obvious  that  you  cannot 
provide  the  necessary  accommodation  which  is  required 
if  you  are  to  differentiate  between  your  different  classes 
of  paupers,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  useless  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  Poor  Law  unless  that  fundamental  difficulty 
is  realised,  and  unless  some  attempt  is  made  to  grapple 
with  the  very  serious  objections  that  there  are  to  dis- 
possessing people  already  in  authority,  and  merging  areas, 
and  thereby  giving  opportunities  for  doing  in  the  country, 
in  a  very  limited  way,  what  you  have  done  in  the  towns. 
As  you  have  mentioned  the  general  Poor  Law,  I  thought  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  that  much. 

78498.  You  wowld  not  be  against  merging  several 
areas  into  one  ? — No,  I  think  that  the  line  we  shall  have 
to  take  will  be  to  extend  the  areas  considerably  ;  either 
extend  your  areas  considerably  or  divide  your  administra- 
tion between  what  are  now  called  the  boroughs  and  the 
county  councils.  I  believe  myself  if  you  take  any  of  the 
agricultural  counties  hke  my  o\ati  County  of  Wiltshire, 
where  we  are  almost  entirely  agricultural — we  have  very 
small  manufacturing  towns,  the  only  big  urban  centre  is 
Swindon,  where  the  Great  Western  Railway  Works  are 
the  real  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  place — if  you  take 
our  rural  workhouses,  you  will  find,  I  am  convinced, 
that  you  have  got  an  estabhshment  which  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  paupers  you  are 
maintaining,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  certainly 
find  that  the  quaUty  of  the  provision  made  for  the  paupers 
falls  immeasurably  behind  that  which  is  made  for  the 
same  individual  if  he  happens  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Poor  Law  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Leeds. 

78499.  We  have  visited  a  good  many  rural  districts 
and  I  think  what  has  struck  most  of  the  Commissioners 
most  is  the  knowledge  which  the  guardians  have  of  the 
individuals  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  of  course. 

78500.  {Mr.  Loch.)  From  your  experience  of  the  Poor 
Law,  are  you  satisfied  with  the,  system  of  training  and 
appointing  inspectors  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspectors  ? 

78501.  Yes,  who  do  Poor  Law  work  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  results  have  been  to  give  us  on  the  whole  as  good 
men  as  you  would  get  by  any  other  system. 

78502.  With  regard  to  the  staff  at  the  unions,  do  you 
think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  their  forming 
more  of  a  service,  so  that  one  man  could  be  removed 
from  this  place  and  another  to  that,  rather  than  that 
the  appointment  should  be  entirely  by  the  Local  Board, 
and  that  the  person  should  remain  for  a  very  long  period 
in  the  same  place  ? — I  should  hardly  like  to  answer  that 
question,  because  the  suggestion  has  never  been  made  to 
me.'  The  appointments  of  officers  by  boards  of  guardians, 
or  local  boards  as  they  used  to  be  called,  by  these  urban 
councils  as  they  are  now,  are  so  very  much  local  in  their 
character  that  it  would  involve  a  very  great  change.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  advantageous  if  there  could 
be  the  same  sort  of  transfer  that  there  is  now  with,  regard 
to  such  offices,  for  instance,  as  borough  surveyors.  Bor- 
ough surveyors,  schoolmasters  and,  to  some  extent, 
masters  of  workhouses,  are  interchangeable,  but  whether 
you  could  work  the  same  system  with  the  subordinate 
officers,  I  do  not  know. 

78503.  With  regard  to  the  reheving  officers,  are  you  Relieving 
satisfied,  or  were  you  satisfied,  with  their  abihty  to  do  officera. 
their  work  ?    Had  you  experience  about  the  local  ad- 
ministration ? — The  reheving  officers  vary  immensely. 

I  do  not  think  you  could  generahse  upon  that  subject, 
because,  to  begin  with,  the  reheving  officer  is  the  servant 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  he  is,  to  some  extent,  what 
the  board  of  guardians  makes  him.  Wherever  you  have 
got  a  good  board  of  guardians  you  probably  would  have 
good  reheving  officers,  but,  in  the  second  place,  relieving 
officer's  work  no  doubt  is  work  which  a  man  can  make 
great  or  small  very  much  as  his  energies  and  abihties 
lead  him  to  do.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  relieving 
officers  have  not  been  found  faiUng  at  all.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  black  sheep,  as  there  are  in  every  service. 
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but  I  should  not  say,  from  my  experience  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  that  the  relieving  officers  had  turned 
out  a  failure  in  any  way. 

78504.  You  do  not  thinii  it  desirable  for  them  to  have 
a  period  of  training  or  something  Uke  evidence  of  efficiency 
in  this  or  that  department  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
training  that  I  know  of,  at  all  events  within  my  hmited 
knowledge,  which  would  enable  a  man  to  find  out  what 
he  has  to  do,  that  is  to  find  out  whether  people  are  in 
want  or  not ;  a  reUeving  officer's  duties  are  extremely 
difficult  to  perform. 

78505.  You  would  hmit  his  duties  and  outlook  to  that  ? 
Certainly. 

78506.  Have  you  attended  many  meetings  of  the 
General  ReUef  Committees  at  any  of  those  places,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  such  hke  ? — Not  myself. 

78507.  With  regard  to  your  remark  in  Paragraph  8  as 
to  the  offering  of  the  workhouse,  the  workhouse,  of  course 
technically  is  a  building  available  for  the  Poor  Law  in  any 
way  that  the  guardians  may  deem  right.  Was  the 
question  before  you  of  placing  outside  London,  under  new 
conditions,  workhouses  that  might,  owing  to  their  being 
in  a  large  area,  have  provided  work  which  would  ha\e  been 
a  fair  offer  under  the  old  conditions  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ? — No. 

78508.  You  had  no  suggestions  made  of  re-organising 
the  workhouse  conditions  to  meet  the  new  demand  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  no  suggestions,  because  suggestions 
innumerable  were  made.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
now  what  suggestions  were  made  to  me,  but  I  do  not 
remember  any.  I  received,  and  most  people  do  in  the 
position  I  was  in  then,  a  great  deal  of  advice  and  sugges- 
tion. 

78509.  Was  not  the  system  introduced  in  a  manner, 
if  not  in  your  time  immediately  afterwards  ?  Was  not 
the  proposal  to  have  a  modified  workhouse  test,  as  it  is 
called,  before  jou  for  consideration  ? — I  think  that  was 
before  us  when  I  was  there. 

78510.  Did  not  that  carry  with  it  a  proposal  that 
practically  a  large  area  outside  London  might  be  taken, 
and  on  that  work  done  under  conditions  which  were 
quasi  workhouse  conditions  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

785n.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  system, 
you  rely,  I  presume,  upon  a  certain  character  of  deterrence 
as  well  as  on  investigation  in  providing  work  ? — Certainly. 

78512.  On  what  would  you  rely  from  the  point  of  de- 
terrence ? — Do  you  mean  when  the  first  tests  are  applied  ? 

78513.  Yes  ?— I  should  rely  first  of  all  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  class  of  people  that  they 
are  dealing  with,  the  capacity  to  deal  with  men  who  may 
not  be  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  not  from  want  of  will, 
but  from  want  of  power.  I  should  rely,  having  secured  the 
right  man  as  official,  upon  such  test  being  applied  as 
would,  I  believe,  according  to  my  experience,  very  soon 
tell  whether  the  man  was  genuine  or  a  wastrel.  I  believe, 
for  instance,  at  HoUesley  Bay  there  has  been  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  wastrels  within  a  day  or 
two  of  their  being  tested. 

low  far  78514.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  Hollesley  Bay  all  the 

preliminary  investigation  has  been  made  beforehand,  so  that  it  will  be 
veatigation  a  wastrel  who  has  gone  through  all  the  meshes  and  would 
a  test.]  Hollesley  Bay  ? — You  may  be  right ;  that  is  not  my 

information.  I  do  not  see  how  the  tests  could  be  applied 
until  the  individual  got  to  the  scene  of  work,  because  the 
only  test  which  really  will  operate  in  these  cases  is  the 
demand  for  work. 

78515.  Then  the  investigation  that  goes  on  before  you 
would  set  aside  as  a  test  ? — The  investigation  that  goes  on 
beforehand,  I  imagine,  would  only  be  into  antecedents, 
character,  etc.  ;  that  of  coiirse  only  tells  part  of  the  story. 

78516.  The  number  that  made  application  in  the  last 
year  is  45,000,  and  the  number  that  was  passed  was  40,000  ? 
— Yes  ?    I  am  not  assenting  to  the  figures. 

78517.  I  simply  take  the  figures  and  put  the  problem 
in  a  form  in  which  it  is  put  to  us  ?— I  must  not  be  taken 
as  assenting  to  the  figures. 

78518.  At  any  rate  there  will  be  a  large  difference 
between  the  number  passed  and  the  number  who  apj)lied  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 
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78519.  Supposing    that   number   which   has   passed    The  Rif/M 
represents  truly  the  number  which  might  be  dealt  with  ^"/i.  Waltei- 
under  the  Act,  and  are  dealt  with,  if  you  will,  it  stOl  ^'^"■S'  ^^  P- 
leaves  a  large  margin  over,  does  it  not  '! — It  does. 
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78520.  On  whom  are  we  to  rely  for  the  help  they 


Penal 


require,  if  they  require  help,  for  the  number  which  is  not  p^joj^gg 
passed  ? — ^If  the  result  of  your  experiments  is  to  show  that  tijggg  ^-^q 
you  have  got  a  very  large  class,  which  you  put  at  41,000  ^jn  not  work, 
out  of  45,000,  who  being  able  to  work  are  unwilling  to 
work,  then  in  my  judgment  you  must  resort  to  some  form 
of  penal  colony.  You  cannot  send  a  man  to  prison  because 
he  will  not  work,  that  is  obvious.  You  now  send  him  to 
prison  by  a  very  ingenious  method.  You  get  hold  of  a 
very  turbulent  character,  you  give  him  a  job  which  you 
know  well  will  make  him  a  good  deal  more  turbulent,  and 
then  you  send  him  to  gaol.  That  is  a  very  round-about 
and  expensive  way. 

78521.  In  the  Poor  Law,  you  mean  ? — Yes.  Supposing 
you  find  you  have  got  this  large  body  of  incorrigibles,  I 
would  deal  with  them  by  further  legislation,  establishing 
what  are  called  penal  colonies.  Probably  I  have  mis- 
understood your  question  ;  I  took  it  to  be  that  there  was  a 
certain  number  who  had  applied,  out  of  whom  only  a  very 
small  number  received  assistance  ;  I  thought  that  meant 
that  the  others  had  been  rejected. 

78522.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  the  others  ?—  Nunibfr 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  those  figures  are  governed  by  the  assisted 
capacity  of  the  central  body,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  depends  on 
to  give  work.    Their  relief  was  governed  not  merely  by  amount  of 


but  also  their  own 


relief  work 
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the  capacity  of  the  men  to  work, 
capacity  to  find  work. 

78523.  That  means  that  in  any  case  there  was  a  large 
margin  unprovided  for,  does  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

78524.  It  is  that  margin  that  is  the  issue  I  wish  to  put 
before  you,  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  that 
margin,  provided  the  fact  is  admitted  that  they  applied 
because  they  were  in  want  ? — If  it  were  possible  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  central  body,  I  imagine 
that  the  4,000  might  be  very  largely  increased,  and 
would  be  very  largely  increased  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  you 
would  have  nothing  to  deal  with  but  the  incorrigibles. 

78525.  Supposing  the  body  should,  as  they  did  this  year,  p^^j.  Law 
reject  a  very  large  number,  are  those  who  are  rejected  to  go  or  penal 

to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Do  you  mean  rejected  as  being  colonies,  the 
unsuitable  ?  alternatives 

to  assistance 

78526.  Yes,  for  work  under  the  Act  ? — Yes,  they  must  under 

fall  back  either  on  the  Poor  Law,  or,  if  the  Poor  Law  is  Unemployed 
found  to  be  insufficient,  you  must  devise  some  other  Workmen 
machinery. 

78527.  Then  practically  supposing  the  ground  for 
application  be  want  of  work,  you  have  to  rely  on  the  two 
methods,  the  method  of  the  Act  and  the  method  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Certainly,  this  Act  never  intended  to  ignore 
the  Poor  Law. 

78528.  Do  you  think,  having  had  this  matter  in  your 
own  hand,  that  the  Poor  Law  as  at  present  managed 
does  or  can  meet  the  demand  which  results  from  this 
difference,  that  is  to  say,  this  selection  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  can.  I  think  that  in  the  residue  you 
will  find  a  considerable  number  of  people  with  whom  it 
is  very  difficult  for  boards  of  guardians  to  deal  as  things 
are. 

78529.  Then  I  would  ask  what  your  suggestion  is, 
granted  that  ? — I  thought  I  had  told  you  my  suggestion 
is  that  if  you  find  as  the  result  of  your  experiments  that 
there  is  a  class  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special 
way,  that  you  must  set  up  something  in  the  form  of  penai 
colonies. 

78530.  You  would  use  the  three  elements  then  ? — I 
should. 

78531.  The  penai  colony,  the  Poor  Law  and  the  relief 
works  ? — Yes. 

78532  {Mrs.  Webb.)  What  authority  would  you  look  Proper 
forward  to  as  exercising  this  principle  of  compulsion  ?  authority  for 
— I  think  you  would  have  to  have  a  separate  authority  penal 
altogether.    I  do  not  think  you  can  give  that  to  a  board  colonies, 
of  guardians. 
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The  Rigid  78533.  Why  could  not  you  give  it  to  a  board  of  guar- 
Bo,i.  Walter  dians  ? — As  things  are  at  present,  the  areas  of  your 
Long,  M.P.  boards  of  guardians  are  in  my  judgment  too  small  to 
enable  them  to  deal  with  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  because 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  residue  would  come,  as  the 
unemployed  came,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
a  whole  variety  of  unions.  You  may  have  a  large  per- 
centage in  an  East  End  union,  for  instance,  and  quite  a 
small  percentage  in  one  of  the  unions  of  the  West  End  of 
London  (I  am  taking  London  merely  as  an  illustration). 
In  that  case  to  lay  upon  each  board  of  guardians  the 
obligation  of  dealing  with  a  penal  colony  would,  I  think, 
not  meet  the  case.  I  think  you  would  have  to  have  a 
separate  organisation. 

78534.  And  also  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  will  be  a 
judicial  act  or  a  magisterial  act  ? — Obviously  it  would 
have  to  be  safeguarded  in  every  way.  You  could  not 
interfere  with  a  man's  liberty  without  taking  every 
precaution. 

78535.  Have  you  thought  whether  it  should  be  handed 
over  to  a  police  authority  or  a  prison  authority  ? — I  have 

colonies  ^^^^  not  considered  that  question  in  cormection  with  this 
should  be       particular  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  question.    It  arose, 
imder  police        course,  as  you  are  aware,  in  connection  with  dealing 
or  magisterial  with  vagrancy.    As  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
authoi  ity.      has  raged  round  it.    I  am  not  sure  myself  that  the  police 
authorities  in  the  country  are  ready  at  present  to  take 
over  administrative  work  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  think  you 
would  have  to  associate  with  any  such  administration 
either  some  body  which  would  carry  judicial  knowledge, 
or  else  you  would  have  to  have  actually  the  intervention 
of  magistrates  before  you  could  deal  with  these  cases. 
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78536.  (Chairman.)  You  gave  the  area  as  a  very 
good  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  the  guardians  taking 
over  anything  like  a  penal  institution.  Assuming  the 
area  was  very  much  larger,  would  your  opinion  still  hold 
good  ? — I  am  a  little  afraid  of  conveying  too  much.  The 
moment  you  extend  your  area  it  is  quite  obvious  you  will 
very  much  add  to  the  labours  of  your  boards  of  guardians  ; 
they  might  be  managed  by  the  same  general  body  with 
some  subordinate  committee  in  the  same  way,  for  instance, 
as  we  have  our  reformatory  schools. 

78537.  It  really  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  import- 
ance, because  I  understand  the  guardians  would  have 
the  power  of  sending  the  person,  jDOssibly  through  a 
majority  or  possibly  by  means  of  a  certain  tribunal, 
to  an  establishment  of  a  quasi-penal  character ; 
so  whoever  managed  that  would  not  very  much  matter  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  The  reformatory  school  system 
under  which  we  deal  with  the  juveniles  is  an  admirable 
one.  I  think  it  forms  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  we 
might  do  on  an  extended  scale  for  other  people. 

78538.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  in  this  process 
what  is  called  the  right  to  labour  has  been  accepted  by 
statute  ?— No. 

78539.  Because  you  think  this  is  so  guarded  that  it 
cannot  be  so  claimed  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  this  Act  which  can  be  in  any  way  sliown  to  involve 
the  right  to  labour  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

78540.  (Miss  Hill.)  That  was  just  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  be  quite  clear  about.  In  your  view  of  the 
Act  it  is  intended  to  be  so  exceptional  that  that  right 
is  not  involved  in  it  ?— Certainly,  and  it  is  temporary  in 
its  working. 

78541.  You  would  not  have  this  central  unemployed 
body  a  body  permanently  existing  ?— I  mean  temporary 
in  regard  to  the  individual.  The  chairman  read  out 
just  now  the  words  of  the  Act  which  show  that  it  has  care- 
fully guarded  against  providing  perpetual  employment 
for  individuals.  The  idea  rather  is  to  take  them  in  the 
period  of  their  difficulty  and  tide  them  over  that,  and 
help  them  into  permanent  employ. 

78542.  But  supposing  they  are  not  floated  again  into 
tlie  labour  market  ?— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  undertake  to 
make  suggestions  to  deal  with  every  possible  eventuality. 
If  that  be  one  of  the  results  you  will  have  then  either  to 
face  the  fact  that  you  have  got  here  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  your  population  for  whom  you  caimot  lind 
Avork,  and  wliom  therefore  you  must  frankly  tell  they 
must  emigrate  to  another  country,  or  you  must  adopt 
some  other  method,  which  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 
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78543.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  provision  of 
temporary  work  under  conditions  other  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  world  is  rather  apt  to  enervate  than  stimu- 
late the  people  whom  you  bring  under  their  influence  ? — 
On  the  contrary,  the  limited  experience  I  have  had  sets 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  With  regard  to  the 
work  that  was  done  in  London,  for  instance,  where  it 
was  done  under  proper  superintendence  with  people  who 
in  the  first  place  (which  is  essential)  believed  in  the  work 
they  were  doing,  and  in  the  second  place  knew  how  to 
carry  out  their  operations,  the  results  Avere  quite  the 
contrary,  the  people  themselves  were  improved. 

78544.  Ai'e  you  thinking  of  work  done  by  municipali- 
ties ? — No,  I  am  thinking  of  the  work  done  by  the  Cen- 
tral Unemployed  Committee.  I  do  not  think  the  work 
done  by  the  municipalities  had  any  other  eft'ect  than 
that  of  deteriorating  the  people,  because  they  were  in 
most  cases  only  employed  fitfully,  and  there  was  in  most 
cases  no  attempt  made  to  train  them  and  direct  them. 

78545.  Although  the  work  of  the  unemployed  body 
has  had  that  effect  ? — In  one  instance  there  was  a  road 
made  across  the  Green  Park.  I  watched  the  men  in  that 
case  myself  carefully,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
improved  under  their  control  and  under  their  labour, 
and  some  of  them  went  on  and  did  fairly  well. 

78546.  That  has  not  been  a  very  usual  result  of  work 
like  that,  has  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  :  the  number  of  ex- 
periments is  so  very  limited  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
sufficient  information  for  me  to  draw  a  conclusion  from. 

78547.  Would  your  impression  be  the  same  of  men  Hollesley 
taken  to  Hollesley  Bay  and  so  on  ? — Hollesley  Bay  again  Bay. 
has  been  too  short  a  time  in  existence  for  us  to  tell.  I 

have  not  myself  visited  Hollesley  Bay,  but  I  am  told  that 
a  certain  number  of  cases  there  have  resulted  in  both 
physical  and  mental  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  I  only  give  you  that  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have 
not  seen  them  myself. 

78548.  I  have  seen  very  few,  but  one  wants  to  know 
the  individual  case  to  really  know  what  the  effect  has 
been  ? — Yes,  you  want  to  follow  them  quite  through  and 
it  takes  time. 
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78549.  You  would  agree  that  there  is  something  in  the 
provision  of  unreal  work  which  has  the  tendency  to 
undermine  rather  than  to  stimulate  ? — Certainly,  it  is 
the  great  danger  and  difficulty  which  has  to  be  overcome 
or  you  will  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 

78550.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  avoided  in  this  present 
Act  ? — That  I  should  not  really  like  to  say.  In  the  first 
place  I  do  not  myself,  as  I  have  said  in  this  memo- 
randum, regard  the  Act  as  anything  approaching  per- 
fection. There  was  not  too  much  time  for  thinking  the 
{jroblem  out. 

78551.  Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  make 
with  regard  to  its  modification  if  it  should  be  continued  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  like  to  make  any  suggestions  until 
there  is  much  more  information  before  us  than  Ave  have 
got.  There  was  absolutely  no  information  to  go  on.  You 
had  plenty  of  people  who  had  opinions  of  their  own, 
some  of  which  there  were  foundations  for,  and  some  not ; 
but  there  was  no  information  to  go  upon  such  as  you 
would  have  after  a  certain  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

78552.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  the  men  who  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  a  legal  claim  under  the  Act  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  really  could  not  tell 
you.  We  constantly  have  questions  as  to  the  legal 
claims  on  the  law  by  people  who  clamour  for  relief.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer  and  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  should  have 

said  not.  : 

78553.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  is  the  system  Appointmentll 
by  which  inspectors  obtain  appointments  ? — Inspectors,  of  Poor  Law  ' 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  trained  at  all ;  there  is  inspectors, 
no  training  for  an  inspector.  Inspectors  as  a  rule  are 
selected  from  men  who  have  had  some  experience  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  very  often  as  members  of  boards  of 
guardians,  or  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  taken  from  the  permanent  officials  in  the 
department,  from  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Generally  in  that  case  they  are  men  who  have  been 
in  the  Poor  Law  Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  there  is  no  training  college  for  inspectors. 
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78554.  There  is  no  condition  that  they  should  have  had 
previous  experience  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any.  So  far 
as  I  know  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  an  in- 
inspector  is  unlimited.  So  far  as  I  know  he  might  appoint 
anybody,  but  in  practice,  I  think — I  can  speak  from  an 
experience  now  of  nearly  twenty  years,  certainly  men  are 
selected  who  have  had  practical  experience,  either  within 
or  without  the  department. 

vantage  of  78555.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  In  Paragraphs  15  and  16  of 
)lic  grants  your  statement,  where  you  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
changes  in  the  law  which  you  think  it  is  desirable  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act, 
you  mention  in  Paragraph  15  that  it  is  desirable  that 
grants  of  public  money  should  be  made  "  as  the  present 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  done  in 
■order  that  the  Unemployed  Committee — or  whatever  the 
body  is  called — may  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  carefully 
thought  out  experiments."  Do  you  prefer  that  plan  to 
a  rate  levied  over  the  area  of  the  district  that  has  to  do 
with  the  carrying  out  of  these  ? — Yes,  I  do,  for  this  reason. 
I  admit  it  is  a  clumsy  way  of  getting  at  it,  but  if  you  take 
the  case  of  London  (and  I  imagine  that  the  unemployed 
question  would  almost  always  be  in  one  of  the  big  towns, 
and  more  largely  affect  London  than  any  other  big  town) 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  unemployed  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  London ;  they  would  be 
those  who  have  come  to  London  because  they  are  at  the 
end  of  their  resources,  who  have  come  because  they  hear 
there  is  a  fund,  or  think  there  is  work,  or  for  some  reason 
they  come  and  have  to  be  provided  for.  I  think  it  is 
unfair,  if  you  have  to  experiment  with  a  view  of  dealing 
with  them  permanently,  that  the  ratepayers  of  London 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this.  It  would  be  either 
the  ratepayers  of  the  union,  or  the  ratepayers  of  the  whole 
area  of  Poor  Law  London.  I  think  if  anything  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  done  by  public  money. 

78556.  You  do  not  think  that  the  twelve  months' 
residential  qualification  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  twelve 
months'  residential  qualification,  because,  after  all,  if  a 
man  comes  to  live  in  London  for  a  year,  and  then  comes 
on  the  London  rates,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  London. 
We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  domicile  and 
home  of  a  person. 

78557.  You  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Unem- 
l>loyed  Workmen's  Act  should  have  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  value  of  them  ? — I  am. 

78558.  It  did  occur  to  me  that  a  carefully  thought  out 
scheme  by  local  authorities  is  rather  subject  to  the  whims 
of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
time  being,  if  this  plan  of  subsidising  by  grants  is  carried 
out  ? — There  is  that  danger  obviouslj^  and  personally  I 
made  this  suggestion,  because  I  think  if  the  money  comes 
from  the  State  you  would  have  much  more  control,  and 
much  more  right  to  interfere  ;  but  I  quite  admit  that  that 
objection  is  a  very  very  strong  one,  and  certainly  if  any- 
thing of  the  kind  were  adopted  it  would  be  most  desirable 
that  the  two  alternatives  should  be  very  carefully  weighed 
before  you  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  I  have  put  here. 
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78559.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  In  Paragraph  15  you  give  the 
reasons  why  you  consider  there  should  be  a  separate 
organisation  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

78560.  May  I  take  it  that  those  reasons  apply  rather 
to  the  existing  condition  of  things,  the  existing  organisa- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Entii  ely.  I  am  dealing  entirely 
with  the  Poor  Law  system  as  it  is  to  be  found  now. 

78561.  Assuming  that  it  were  possible,  I  do  not  say 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  possible,  to  so  re-organise  things 
that  your  objections  could  be  met,  would  you  admit  that 
there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  one  body  ? — 
Clearly.  Provided  that  such  changes  were  made  as 
would  remove  all  my  objections,  then  clearly  it  would  be 
a  distinct  advantage  to  invest  all  the  authority  of  the 
kind  in  one  body. 

78562.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  suppose  you  were  at  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  the  time  the  Unemployed 
Bill  was  being  drafted  ? — Yes,  when  it  was  being  drafted. 

78563.  Was  there  any  evidence  got  from  the  provinces 
as  to  the  necessity  for  an  Unemplojnnent  Act  from  the 
officials,  that  is,  from  the  inspectors  ? — Do  you  mean 
any  evidence  from  my  inspectors  ? 


78564.  Yes,  from  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  ? — I  do  not    The  Right 
quite  understand  you.    The  Poor  Law  inspectors  are  not  Hon.  Waiter 
in  the  habit  of  giving  evidence  that  I  am  aware  of.  Long,  M.P. 

78565.  Were  they  asked  for  their  opinions  upon  the  15  Oct.  1907. 
necessity  for  an  Act  dealing   with   the  unemployed, 
apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Certainly ;  I  communi- 
cated with  them  myself   in  the    ordinary  way. 
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78566.  Were  they  in  favour  of  some  Act  being  passed 
outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  hardly  like  to  answer 
that  c|uestion,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  I  should 
say  that  your  question  involves  a  slight  misconception 
as  to  the  relations  between  the  inspector  and  the 
head  of  the  Department.  The  inspector  makes 
his  report  from  time  to  time,  and  his  special  report  upon 
any  workhouse  that  he  visits,  but  it  is  not  his  vocation 
to  advise  as  to  legislation,  either  for  or  against  it.  It  is 
his  business  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  President 
may  put  to  him,  and,  of  course,  in  this  particular  case 
Ix)ndon  was  the  chief  difficulty.  We  had  a  great  many 
applications  from  the  towns,  from  Liverpool,  I  think, 
Bristol,  Leeds,  and  other  towns,  I  have  forgotten  which 
now,  but  I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  as  to  what 
was  said  by  inspectors,  whose  interviews  with  me  were, 
of  course,  confidential. 

78567.  Perhaps  I  have  put  my  question  rather  clumsily, 
but  I  meant,  did  the  information  given  by  the  inspectors 
suggest  the  necessity  for  some  machinery  being  esta- 
blished for  dealing  with  this  question  ? — I  should  not  think 
that  any  one  of  the  inspectors  ever  made  any  suggestion 
of  the  kind  ;  it  would  be  entirely  outside  his  province  to 
do  so. 

78568.  Was  it  intended  that  the  Act  should  always 
remain  in  operation,  or  that  it  should  only  be  put  in 
operation  during  periods  of  depression  ? — I  think  it  was 
intended  that  the  machinery  should  always  be  in  exist- 
ence, because  one  of  the  difficulties  that  we  sought  to 
deal  with  was  this,  when  the  sudden  outburst  arose  there 
was  no  machinery  in  existence  ready  to  deal  with  it ; 
consequently  you  had  to  improvise  everything,  your 
office,  your  clerks,  and  so  on.  You  had  no  records  or 
anjd^hing,  and  you  had  to  start  afresh  each  time.  It  is 
to  that  fact,  I  think,  more  than  any  other  that  the  history 
of  the  various  Lord  Mayor's  Funds  (the  unfortunate 
history,  as  I  regard  it)  is  due  ;  that  each  fund  v.  hich 
comes  into  existence  has  been  managed  by  fresh  people, 
without  any  trained  officials  who  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  previous  experience,  who  would  be  able  to 
do  what  is  done  for  the  Parliamentary  officials  by  the 
permanent  officials,  namely,  act  as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend. 

78569.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  Act  would  ahvays  be  in  operation  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what  was  expected 
by  anybody. 

78570.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  temptation  in  a 
provision  of  this  kind  for  able-bodied  people  to  rely  upon 
similar  work  being  found  periodically ;  that  they  will 
exercise  less  efforts  to  insure  against  unemployment  and 
rely  more  upon  State  action  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  that 
at  all. 

78571.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  in  that  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  English  working  man  is  much 
too  fond  of  his  home  and  his  independence  and  of  the 
respectable  character  of  himself  and  his  wife  and  family 
and  of  his  connections.  I  think  he  is  just  as  fond  of  his 
home  as  I  am  of  mine,  and  just  as  reluctant  to  part  with  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  setting  up  of  machinery  to  deal  with 
special  cases  would  tempt  the  working  man  to  rely  on 
outside  operations.  It  may  be  that  you  may  weaken  his 
independence  ;  if  so,  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  tended 
t  o  do  so  had  better  be  repealed  at  once,  because  you  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

78572.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  In  respect  to  the  inferior  class  of  Proper 
unemployed,  the  wastrel  and  the  vagrant,  if  you  are  going  authorily 
to   apply  compulsion  in  a  semi-penal  establishment,  manage- 
would  it  not  be  better  either  to  transfer  the  management,  ^'^I'^^j^g 

or  adopt  the  area  of  the  county  and  accept  the  county 
council,  to  a  National  Department ;  because  the  present 
reformatories  are  managed  by  the  Home  Office,  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  in  which  there  is  the  principle  of  compul- 
sion, are  managed   by  the  county  ? — Yes. 
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78573.  Is  it  quite  safe  to  give  over  such  a  very  delicate 
business  as  applying  the  principle  of  compulsion  to  any 
authority  likely  to  employ  less  skiUecl  officers  than  the 
national  department  or  the  county  ? — No,  I  think  it 
should  be  a  large  central  department.  I  should  prefer 
myself  the  county  to  the  Government  Department. 

78574.  You  do  not  like  the  management  of  reforma- 
tories ? — I  think  that  the  industrial  school  system  is 
better  for  the  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with. 

78575.  You  do  not  advise  a  smaller  area  than  the 
county  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

78576.  Supposing  you  take  the  county  as  the  area, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  new  ad  hoc  county 
authority,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  county  council. 

78577.  Practically  you  would  put  the  management 
of  this  semi-penal  establishment  imder  a  committee  of 
the  county  council  ? — I  think  so,  with  certain  safe- 
guards, of  course. 

78578.  You  would  not  contemplate  setting  up  a  new 
ad  hoc  body  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

78579.  Would  you  contemplate  setting. ug  a  new  ad  hoc 
authority  in  the  county  area  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  ? 
—None. 

78580.  If  we  do  take  the  county  as  our  area,  you  are 
distinctly  against  a  new  ad  hoc  authority  ? — Certainly. 
I  think  the  county  council  is  very  well  able  to  do,  through 
committees,  any  work  that  is  likely  to  be  thrown  upon  it. 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  include  London  in  this  ;  London 
is  a  case  of  its  own. 

5858 L  That  is  absolutely  set  apart  ? — I  am  thinking 
of  the  ordinary  administrative  county  outside  the  Metro- 
polis. 

78582.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  for  nearly  all 
the  purposes  of  institutional  treatment,  both  for  this  penal 
purpose  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  that  a  larger 
area  is  desirable  than  that  of  the  present  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — I  entirely  agree. 

78583.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  county 
should  be  that  area.  Assuming  that  that  is  correct,  you 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  establishing  a  new  ad  hoc 
authority  to  manage  the  institutions  connected  with  sick- 
ness, for  instance  ? — Certainly  not. 

78584.  If  we  transferred  the  present  Poor  Law  infirm- 
aries to  an  authority  having  jurisdiction  over  the  county 
area,  you  would  suggest  it  be  transferred  to  the  coimty 
council  ? — Certainly. 

78585.  Assuming  you  transferred  the  care  of  the  sick 
to  the  county  council,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  that 
should  come  under  the  Public  Health  Committee  which  is 
dealing  with  sickness  in  another  form  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  not ;  would  you  make  it  statutory 
that  it  should  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  public  health 
committee  of  the  county  council  ? 

78586.  To  provide  such  accommodation  for  sick  persons 
as  was  required  ?— I  see  no  objection  to  that.  Of  course 
the  public  health  committee  of  the  ordinary  administra- 
tive county,  the  administrative  county  as  it  is  called,  has 
not  been  constituted  hitherto  from  the  point  of  view  of  that 
class  of  work.  You  would  have,  I  think,  to  reorganise  your 
public  health  committee,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  their 
duties  should  not  include  those ;  their  present  duties  are 
very  light. 

78587.  They  have  only  a  medical  officer  of  health  ?— 
Yes. 

78588.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  infectious  hospitals 
of  the  rural  district  councils  should  be  transferred  to  the 
county  councils  with  a  view  to  their  more  efficient  manage- 
ment. Does  that  occiu:  to  you  ?— We  did  something  about 
isolation  hospitals  when  I  was  at  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I  am  afraid  my  memory  fails  me  as  to  it,  because 
It  IS  some  little  time  ago,  and  I  have  had  many  other  thmgs 
to  deal  with  since.  I  should  say  off-hand  the  county 
council  would  be  a  better  authority  to  deal  with  isolation 
hospitals  or  infectious  hospitals  than  the  local  authority, 
because  quite  obviously  their  situation  ought  not  to  be 
controlled  by  a  small  area.  It  is  far  better  that  the  county 
council  should  settle  their  situation  with  reference  to  a 
larger  area  than  that  it  should  be  settled  by  a  small  area 


78589.  If  the  county  council  had  the  management  of 
isolation  hospitals  it  would  be  natural  that  they  should 
manage  the  other  hospitals  ? — Certainly. 

78590.  To  take  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  Objects  of 
concerned,  your  whole  object  in  the  Unemployed  Work-  ^^^^^^  ^ 
men's  Act  was  to  relieve  the  absolutely  honest  hond  fde  '^^'^ 
man  who  failed  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  because  he  could  not 

get  work,  from  the  taint  of  pauperism,  was  it  not  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  say  that  was  my  whole  object. 

7859L  It  was  one  object  ? — One  of  my  chief  objects 
certainly  was  to  prevent  manufacturing  paupers  out  of 
material  which  I  did  not  think  ought  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

78592.  Surely  that  would  apply  still  more  strongly 
to  a  man  who  loses  his  chance  of  a  livelihood  from  an 
attack  of  phthisis  ? — Certainly. 

78593.  So  that  you  would  relieve  the  individual  who  Question  of 
dropped  into  misfortune  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  by  treatment 
illness,  from  the  taint  of  pauperism  ? — -In  the  temporary     ^^'^^ . 
relief  given  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  dealing  with  him  during  P°°^  withoufe 
the  time  when  the  pressure  conies.  tion.^^""'^^ 

78594.  In  the  curative  treatment  given  to  him  ? — ■ 
That  must  necessarily  only  be  for  a  limited  time. 

78595.  Only  for  the  time  he  is  ill  ?— Yes. 

78596.  During  the  time  he  is  ill  you  would  wish  to 
relieve  him  from  the  taint  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  if,  as  I 
I  have  explained  in  my  Statement,  I  thought  that  by 
adopting  special  methods  I  should  prevent  him  becoming 
a  permanent  charge  upon  the  rates. 

78597.  To  go  back  to  our  county  authority,  if  you  put 
up  a  new  kind  of  infirmary  imder  the  public  health 
authority,  and  if  you  made  all  treatment  in  them  given 
exactly  on  the  same  conditions  which  it  is  given  in  an 
isolation  hospital  with  regard  to  infectious  patients,  you 
would  be  relieving  that  man  from  the  taint  of  pauperism  ? 
— A  man  who  would  now  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
infirmary  you  suggest  should  go  into  the  county  council 
infirmary  ? 

78598.  A  public  health  hospital,  and  be  treated,  if  he 
had  phthisis,  exactly  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  typhoid. 
At  present  if  he  has  typhoid  he  is  not  a  pauper,  he  is  not 
disfranchised  or  chargeable  to  his  relatives.  Would  you 
extend  that  idea  which  underlies  the  basis  of  your  Unem- 
ployed Act,  to  destitution  brought  about  by  phthisis  ?— 
Phthisis  is  now  supposed  to  be  a  curable  disease.  I  am  not 
a  medical  man,  therefore  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
discriminate  between  phthisis  and  typhoid;  I  may  be 
quite  wrong ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  opening  up  rather  a 
wide  question  in  which  I  should  like  to  be  guarded  in  my 
reply. 

78599.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Taking  your  penal  colony,  you  Penal 
would  have  that  colony  curative  rather  than  merely  colonies; 
repressive,  would  you  not  ?— My  penal  colony  was  only 
suggested  in  answer  to  a  hypothetical  question  put  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  Of  course  the  whole 
question  of  penal  colonies  is  a  very  large  one  by  itself,, 
and  would  take  up  as  much  time  as  I  am  able  to  give  to 
my  whole  evidence.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  penal 
colony  is  ever  likely  to  be  necessary,  but  on  the  other- 
hand  if  it  is  true  that  you  have  a  very  large  percentage- 
of  people  who  will  not  work,  and  who  can  work,  I  for  one 
do  not  see  why  we  should  continue  to  maintain  them  in  a 
workliouse  or  anywhere  else.  If  they  are  not  industrious 
enough  to  work,  and  not  clever  enough  for  criminals,  then 
it  seems  we  must  find  some  other  way  to  deal  with  them.^ 
If  they  are  industrious  they  find  work  for  themselves  ; 
if  they  are  clever  and  idle  they  get  into  gaol ;  if  they  are- 
stupid  and  idle  they  remain  outside,  and  we  keep  them,, 
and  that  is  what  I  object  to. 

78600.  The  only  point  is  that  you  would  not  suggest 
that  you  should  take  them  into  a  colony  and  simply  keep- 
them  there  for  ever  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do 
that.  I  think  the  plan  you  want  to  adopt  is  very  much 
the  plan  they  have  adopted  in  some  of  our  great  municipal 
Poor  Law  areas,  where  they  discriminate  between  the- 
classes  of  work  given  to  the  classes  of  paupers  they  have 
to  deal  with,  and  where  it  has  been  found,  I  think,  by 
practical  experience  that  some  of  these  shirkers  avoid 
the  labour  house,  as  it  is  called,  a  second  time,  because  the- 
work  given  is  very  disagreeable  and  the  regulations  are- 
very  irksome.    I  think  you  might  extend  that  principle^ 
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assuming  that  you  find  there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
such  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Loch.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  or  not ;  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows 
very  much  about  it  at  present ;  we  have  no  definite 
information,  though  we  have  each  got  our  own  opinion. 
As  to  definite  information  there  is  hardly  any  evidence 
obtainable.    That  is  the  great  difficulty  I  think. 

78601.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  There  were  two  ideas  that  you  had 
in  your  mind  in  forming  your  first  unemployed  body. 
One  was  to  have  a  system  of  graduated  colonies  was  it  not, 
which  should  deal  ^vith  different  classes  of  the  unem- 
ployed. At  on,e  end  you  would  have  extremely  deterrent 
or  positively  preventative  colonies  which  would  abso- 
lutely detain  the  men,  and  at  the  other  end  you  would 
have  colonies  which  sliould  go  a  long  way  to  educate 
men  and  reinstate  them  in  the  industrial  world  ? — Yes  ; 
if  it  be  true  that  the  result  of  your  experiment  goes  to 
show  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  want  this 
special  treatment,  then  you  would  have  to  provide  for  it. 

78602.  Did  you  think  that  the  State  ought  to  provide 
for  it,  or  some  municipal  form  of  government,  or  that  it 
should  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  enterprise  ? — If  you 
determine  to  punish  these  men  and  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  criminals  the  State  must  do  it.  If  you  are  going  to 
do  it  to  aid  them,  then  private  sources  can  do  it. 

78603.  At  some  point  of  the  line  of  graduated  labour 
colonies  you  would  draw  the  hne  of  demarcation  between 
State  government  and  government  by  private  inchviduals  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  you  would  have  to. 

78604.  There  is  one  other  point  upon  which,  I  think, 
you  felt  strongly  when  you  formed  the  first  body,  and  that 
was  the  very  large  amount  of  work  which  the  local  bodies 
were  taking  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  place  of 
the  Poor  Law  guardians,  giving  men  practically  employ- 
ment relief  ? — Yes. 

78605.  In  the  Regulations  on  which  the  Act  of  1905 
was  administered,  however,  room  was  made  for  a  good 
•deal  of  this  work  to  be  undertaken  by  local  authorities  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  objection  to  that ;  that  is  beneficial. 

78606.  Was  not  that  what  you  complained  of  originally  ? 
— No.  It  may  perhaps  be  my  fault ;  I  may  misunder- 
stand you.  What  I  was  referring  to  was  the  attempt 
made  by  municipalities  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  as 
they  flocked  to  the  municipal  offices  ;  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination, no  attempt  to  select  the  good  from  the  bad, 
no  attempt  made  to  so  deal  with  the  men  to  whom  em- 
ployment was  given  as  to  leave  them  at  the  end  of  their 
employment  better  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
The  work  we  contemplate  under  the  Act  is  where  the  men 
had  been  tested  and  selected  by  the  unemployed  committee 
for  work.  They  can  be  sent  for  by  the  municipalities, 
then  you  M'ould  have  the  men  selected  for  a  particular 
kind  of  work,  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  found  capable  of  doing  municipal  work  just  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 

78607.  Has  not  the  actual  process  been  that  the  men 
have  not  been  tested  but  selected  ?  Their  character  has 
been  scrutinised  to  some  extent,  but  the  distress  com- 
mittees have  sent  up  to  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 
a  number  of  appUcants  for  work,  and  lists  have  been 
returned  to  the  localities  for  any  work  which  the  munici- 
paUty  may  have  in  hand,  and  the  municipality  has  then 
taken  these  men  on  in  preference  to  ordinary  men  found 
in  the  labour  market,  thereby  ousting  the  ordinary  men 
from  work  to  which  he  might  have  had  a  claim  other^vise. 
The  difference  between  what  would  have  been  paid  for 
efficient  labour  and  what  has  to  be  paid  for  inefficient 
labour  being  made  up  out  of  unemployed  funds  ?— That 
I  could  not  say. 

78608.  Suppose  that  has  taken  place,  does  that  ajjprove 
itself  to  you  ? — Obviously  not. 

78609.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  provision  of  municipal  work  in  the 
metropolis  is,  certainly  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  finding 
of  the  actual  work  itself  which  is  to  be  done.  I  think  there 
was  some  encouragement  of  boards  of  guardians  antici- 
pating work,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

78610.  One  of  the  results  of  anticipating  work,  I  believe, 
is  that  eventually  there  is  no  more  work  to  anticipate  ? — 
Certainly. 


78611.  Therefore  it  is  a  good  thing,  is  it  not,  that  an 
authority  spreading  over  the  whole  of  London  should 
have  charge  of  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemploved  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

78612.  One  question  has  not  been  asked  you.  At 
the  start  of  the  Act  your  idea  was  that  the  main  amount 
of  the  money  would  be  procured  from  voluntary  sources, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

78613.  You  yourself,  I  think,  collected  a  very  consider- 
able sum  before  actually  the  Act  was  in  operation  at  all, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  good  start  ? — Yes. 

78614.  You  have,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  means  of  voluntary  funds  it  would  be  impossible, 
year  after  year,  to  go  on  administering  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

78615.  Also  that  if  you  have  funds  from  any  other 
source,  whether  Imperial  or  local  rates,  you  cannot  get 
voluntary  funds  side  by  side  with  that  ? — -Certainly. 

78616.  Therefore  you  are  driven  to  what  has  been 
done  ? — Yes. 

78617.  With  regard  to  the  Act  itself  you  did  not 
imagine  the  Act  was  perfect  when  the  Act  was  first  passed, 
did  you  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

78618.  You  imagined  it  would  require  amendment  if 
experience  taught  people  what  might  be  necessary  ? — 
Certainly. 

78619.  You  have  seen  no  I'eason  so  far  to  imagine  that 
the  Act,  generally  speaking,  with  the  Amendments  which 
might  be  introduced  through  experience,  would  not  be 
doing  good  work  for  this  class  of  society  ? — No,  none 
whatever. 

78620.  [Bishop  of  Ross.)  One  of  the  means  of  deaUng 
with  the  unemployed  was  providing  farm  colonies  ? — Yes. 

78621.  In  the  hope  that  the  men  would  be  set  up 
physically  and  morally  and  be  able  to  return  to  find 
remunerative  employment.  At  the  end  of  their  term 
either  of  two  things  might  happen  ;  they  might  go  back  set 
up  physically  and  mentally,  they  might  return  to  their 
original  trades,  or  you  might  hope  to  find  work  for  them 
on  the  land.  No  doubt  in  Wiltshire  you  have  considerable 
experience  of  farm  work.  Does  farm  work  require 
considerable  experience  and  considerable  training  ? — On 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  the  servants  ? 

78622.  On  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  the  workman 
the  husbandman  ? — Undoubtedly  a  man.  if  he  is  to  take 
a  responsible  place  must  be  specially  trained  for  it,  but 
some  of  the  best  workmen  we  have  now  are  men  who  have 
spent  their  early  days,  for  instance,  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
and  have  come  back  to  us  as  agriculturahsts  and  do 
extremely  well. 

78623.  They  have  done  no  agricultural  work  till  well 
advanced  in  years  ? — No,  not  since  they  were  boys,  in 
fact  you  may  say  they  practically  have  done  none. 

78624.  They  have  been  born  in  the  country  ? — Yes, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  country-born. 

78625.  Do  you  think  a  man  born  in  a  city  who  has 
never  handled  a  spade  or  any  other  agricultural  implement 
will  become  an  efficient  workman  it  he  commences  at 
thirty-five  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  man  at 
thirty-five  should  not  in  a  short  time  be  an  efficient 
labourer  if  he  means  business.  I  know  it  is  frequently 
said  that  the  worn-out  townsman  if  he  comes  into  the 
country  will  never  be  able  to  use  a  spade  or  scythe.  That 
is  not  my  experience.  I  do  not  know  why  the  working 
man  should  be  inferior  to  the  clerk  or  the  mechanic, 
many  of  whom  Uve  in  the  country  and  do  a  good  deal 
of  work  of  their  own.  I  think  a  working  man,  if  he  had 
training,  could  dig.  I  do  not  think  he  could  go  down 
from  the  town  and  dig  the  next  day.  I  think  probaby 
some  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  would  beat  him,  but 
I  think  if  he  was  all  right  physically  and  had  some  training 
he  would  soon  be  all  right. 

78626.  There  is  a  muscular  question  also,  is  there  not, 
the  muscles  have  to  be  trained  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  is  more  difficult  than  the  want  of  knowledge. 

78627.  That  seems  to  be  the  main  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

78628.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  went  to  Hollesley 
Bay  were  townsmen.  I  see  here  in  a  list  of  1,711  only  248 
have  been  born  in  the  country,  and  those  had  spent  an 
average  of  nineteen  years  in  London,  and  the  average  age 
of  the  men  was  35|  years  ? — Yes. 
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78629.  Therefore  there  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  these  men  becoming  efficient  agriculturalists 
and  efficient  working  men  on  the  land  ?— Undoubtedly 
that  is  a  practical  difficulty,  and  one  of  the  things  which 
could  only  be  tested,  I  think,  by  experiments. 

78630.  In  several  places  it  was  complained  to  the 
Commission  as  we  went  round  the  country  that  the  rural 
population  was  flocking  into  the  towns  and  overcrowding 
the  labour  market,  and  a  witness  here  to-day  expressed 
it  by  saying  the  countryside  is  emptjdng  itself  into  the 
towns.  Could  the  question  of  unemployment  in  the  towns 
be  tackled  from  the  opposite  end,  by  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  rural  population  in  the  country,  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  dock  labourers  and  all  the  lower  classes 
of  labour  ? — I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  accurate 
information  upon  that  point.  I  observe  it  is  said  by 
people  who  do  not  themselves  live  in  the  country,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  agricultural  population  is  flocking  into  the  towns. 
I  spend  most  of  my  time  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  be  in 
London  in  the  country,  and  I  do  not  find  empty  cottages, 
nor  do  I  find  the  people  trooping  into  the  towns,  nor  do  I 
think  they  are.  I  think  all  this  is  going  on  information 
which  is  twenty  years  old.  Twenty -five  or  thirty  years  ago 
they  were  flocking  into  the  towns,  because  at  that  time  the 
use  of  machinery  in  its  present  form  was  only,  compara- 
tively speaking,  young  ;  and  no  doubt  a  great  many  men 
were  displaced,  but  now  that  has  all  accommodated 
itself,  and  at  this  moment  (I  speak  of  my  own  county, 
which  I  know  well)  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
cottage  which  is  in  a  hopelessly  out-of-the-way  district, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  cottage  which  is  empty  or  of  an  agri- 
cultural family  moving  up  to  London.  We  lose,  of  course, 
some  of  the  young  men,  because  they  Hke  the  amusement 
and  excitement  of  the  towns  more  ;  they  get  bored  in  the 
country,  where  they  have  to  be  up  at  5  a.m.  and  work  till 
6  p.m.  or  7  p.m.  They  know  they  can  go  and  work  in  the 
towns,  and  after  they  have  done  work  they  can  go  to  a 
music  hall,  and  no  doubt  they  are  tempted,  as  other  young 
men  in  other  walks  are  tempted,  by  other  temptations. 

78631.  If  one  person  could  keep  one  person  born  in  the 
country  and  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  towns  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  he  could  take  a  town-born 
person  out  and  plant  him  in  the  country,  would  you  agree 
in  the  first  case  he  would  have  done  better  work  for  the 
nation  than  in  the  second  ? — Certainly,  by  all  means  let 
us  keep  our  lads  at  home  if  we  can. 

78632.  {CJiairman.)  There  is  one  question  on  which  you 
have  given  a  strong  opinion  upon  which  you  are  an 
authority  in  a  double  sense,  both  as  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  also  as  a  country  gentleman, 
that  is  as  regards  the  changes  that  there  may  be  in  the 
Poor  Law  in  rural  districts.  Assuming  there  was  a  scheme 
by  which  the  unions  were  left,  as  far  as  hearing  applica- 
tions, much  the  same,  but  that  the  institutions  of  the 
county,  as  you  rather  adumbrated,  were  put  under  one 
authority,  and  that  authority  had  the  exercise  of  certain 
control  over  the  relief  committees  as  well  as  the  others. 


would  you  be  in  favour  of  handing  that  work  over  to  the  Proper 
existing  county  council,  or  would  you  have  another  relief 
authority  ? — I  think  it  had  better  go  to  the  county  council,  autliority  ii 
I  think  you  will  be  obliged  to  have  something  more  than  ri'.rfil  <h.s- 
relief  committees,  because  the  county  council  could  not  do  ^^^'^  ts- 
it  through  one  or  more  committees.    You  would  have  to 
have  local  committees.    We  tried  to  devise  a  scheme  when 
I  was  at  the  Local  Government  Board  for  dealing  with 
valuations  in  the  counties.    You  know  what  a  thorny 
subject  that  is,  and  the  line  we  took  there  was  the  same 
sort  of  line.    The  idea  was  that  the  county  council  should 
be  paramount ;  it  should  be  the  controlling  authority  and 
should  issue  regulations,  but  have  subordinate  committees 
to  do  the  actual  work.    That,  I  think,  you  would  have  if 
you  had  any  change  in  your  Poor  Law  authority. 

78633.  You  are  clear  in  your  mind  that  if  there  should 
be  a  central  authority  it  should  not  be  a  new  ad  hoc 
authority  ? — No  ;  do  not  let  us  have  any  more  authorities. 

78634.  One  little  difficulty  will  have  to  be  got  over  which  Fcasability- 
perhaps  did  not  at  first  occur  to  you.    If  these  changes  of  county 
are  made,  probably  there  would  be  other  reforms  perhaps  counoils- 
not  very  popular  in  the  county.    Do  you  think  you  could  managing 
get  a  committee  of  the  county  council  to  carry  them  out  I'^'i^f- 

as  well  as  an  ad  hoc  body  ? — I  think  they  would  do  it.  The 
unpopularity  springs,  as  you  know,  not  so  much  from  the 
administrators  themselves  as  from  those  who  are  supposed 
to  serve  the  administrators.  If  you  once  get  over  that  I 
do  not  think  you  would  have  any  difficulty  with  the 
county  council. 

78635.  I  suppose  you  think  of  the  objections  to  a 
double  election,  and  the  difficulty  of  "finding  suitable 
people  ? — Yes.  Besides,  why  have  a  double  election  ? 
You  have  got  a  county  council  which  is  elected  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  whole  coimty ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  in  any  case  the  members  of  the  county 
coimcil  a.re  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  you  can  increase 
them.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  shown  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  counties — I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the 
case,  I  am  sure,  in  the  populous  parts  of  Yorkshire,  the 
East  Riding,  or  in  Lancashire  ;  but  certainly  in  the 
ordinary  agricultural  county  the  county  council  has 
quite  enough  to  do,  but  not  too  much. 

78636.  Is  there  anything  in  the  work  of  the  county 
council  which  would  lead  you  to  think  that  you  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  perform  it  ?— I 
have  not  met  one  yet ;  there  may  be  one  in  the  future, 
but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  complaint.  It  does 
happen  in  this,  as  in  many  other  eases,  that  the  work 
falls  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  people,  partly  from 
their  own  activity  and  partly  from  other  people  letting 
them  do  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty generally. 

78637.  Assuming  you  were  a  Minister,  and  had  to 
give  effect  to  great  changes  in  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
cated, you  would  prefer  to  trust  those  things  to  a  county 
council  rather  than  form  a  fresh  authority  ?— I  would. 
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78638.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  ? — I  am. 

78639.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in  a 
statement,  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief, 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  On  December  21st,  1904,  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman, 
now  M.P.  for  West  Ham  (Noith),  who  had  been  for  some 
days  in  close  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  unemployed 
and  their  fiiends,  brought  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Daily 
News  "  a  letter  signed  by  Councillors  Hayday  and  Jones, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  about  50,000  persons  (men. 
women,  and  children)  were  suffering  through  lack  of 
employment  and  that  funds  were  instantly  needed  to 
deal  with  cases  of  extreme  want  and  starvation.  The 
letter  also  stated  that  the  great  demand  was  for  work 
to  enable  the  men  to  provide  a  living  for  their  wives  and 
children  and  that  the  committee  was  prepared  to  under- 
take the  proper  distribution  of  any  subscriptions  in  money 
or  clothes. 


2.  Our  own  diagnosis  of  the  East  End,  conducted  by  a 
trusted  and  competent  member  of  our  staff,  also  convinced  ' 
us  of  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

3.  The  letter  of  Messrs.  Hayday  and  Jones  was  printed  Origin  of 
in  the  "  Daily  News,"  together  with  our  commissioner's  "  Daily 
account,  and  an  editorial  appeal  for  immediate  help  was  News  "  Funt^^. 
made.    The  result  was  an  immediate  flow  of  money 

into  this  office  and  also  to  the  address  given  by  Messrs. 
Hayday  and  Jones. 

4.  It  at  once  became  necessary  to  form  a  representative  Relief 
committee  to  deal  with  subscriptions  and  organise  their  Committee, 
administration.    The  following  was  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  : — Councillor  Hayday  (chairman),  Councillor 

Jack  Jones,  Mr.  H.  Cubbon,  co-warden  of  Mansfield 
House  University  Settlement,  Mr.  Tarrant,  West  Ham 
Board  of  Guardians,  Councillors  Baldock  and  Hurry,  of 
North-West  Ham,  with  the  Rev.  George  Hooper  as 
treasurer. 

5.  When  such  relief  as  would  safely  tide  the  people 
over  Christmas  had  been  given,  the  need  for  continuous 
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organisation  was  faced.  Ward  committees  for  investi- 
gating cases  and  administering  relief  were  formed ;  all 
the  clergy,  ministers  and  members  of  public  bodies  were 
asked  to  join,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of  South-West 
Ham  and  (in  some  degree)  North- West  Ham  were  covered. 

6.  The  flow  of  contributions  from  "  Daily  News  " 
readers  was  constant  and  liberal,  rarely  falling  below 
£100  a  day,  and  by  the  end  of  March  a  total  of  some 
£12,000  was  collected,  together  with  several  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  goods. 

7.  The  chief  object  of  the  committee  was  to  administer 
relief  in  the  form  of  wages.  The  first  success  was  in 
placing  twenty-five  men  at  the  Abbey  Mills,  Stratford. 
A  week  later  we  had  150  at  work  on  the  recreation 
ground  at  West  Ham.  Afterwards  we  induced  the 
Epping  Forest  Commissioners  to  allow  us  to  level  a  large 
portion  of  Chingford  Plain,  then  lying  in  ridge  and  furrow, 
but  now  a  smooth  playing  ground.  Other  work  included 
the  making  of  an  open-air  swimming  bath  and  the  painting 
and  decoration  of  the  West  Ham  Hospital.  Altogether, 
some  £7,000  was  paid  out  in  wages. 

8.  In  every  case  the  wages  were  undertaken  by  the 
committee,  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  the  work  finding 
tools  and  appliances. 

9.  Premises  were  hired  in  Barking  Road  for  a  clothing 
store  administered  by  a  committee  of  ladies.  Here 
nearly  150,000  articles  of  clothing  sent  by  our  readers 
were  distributed. 

10.  The  work  on  the  whole  was  very  satisfactorily 
done,  though  necessarily  at  a  considerably  higher  cost 
than  if  it  had  been  done  by  expert  labour  under  normal 
conditions.  The  administration  of  the  relief  we  found 
very  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  carried  on.  The  sub- 
committees carefully  investigated  all  cases  submitted  to 
them  and  limited  relief  to  those  who  could  establish,  by 
residence  and  other  circumstances,  an  honest  claim  to 
consideration. 

11.  The  cost  of  administration  was  trifling.  We 
were  allowed  a  room  at  the  Town  Hall  at  Canning  Town 
for  the  purpose  of  our  work.  The  only  charges  were  ia 
connection  with  clerical  assistance,  and  this  was  in  the 
nature  of  relief,  for  we  employed  members  of  the  unem- 
ployed class  for  the  work. 

12.  On  the  whole,  we  found  that  the  men  employed 
by  us  were  honest  and  hard  working.  There  were  cases 
in  which  men  complained  of  under-payment  or  other 
grievances,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  extremely 
grateful  for  the  help  given  and  honestly  desirous  of  work. 

13.  As  far  as  possible  we  adhered  to  trade  union 
rates  of  pay.  This  was  objected  to  in  some  quarters, 
especially  by  the  Epping  Forest  Commissioners,  but  we 
are  convinced  that,  especially  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
we  took  the  right  course  in  the  matter.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  consecutive  employment  for  a  con- 
siderable period  was  not  possible,  as  there  were  so  many 
claimants  for  work  that  it  was  necessary  to  alternate 
their  employment.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  further 
reason  for  observing  an  adequate  rate  of  payment. 

78640.  (Chairman.)  We  are  anxious  to  get  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  administration 
of  funds  that  have  been  raised  by  newspapers.  I  think 
your  statement  is  a  very  clear  one.  You,  on  the  whole, 
think  that  the  result  of  raising  this  fimd  was  beneficial,  not 
only  in  its  immediate  purpose,  but  also  in  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose ? — I  think  it  was  beneficial  in  the  sense  that  it  saved 
many  people  who  were  in  very  serious  distress  from 
becoming  paupers,  and  prevented  them  drifting  into 
that  position  from  which  it  is  very  difficidt  to  get  them 
out  when  once  they  have  got  into  it. 

78641.  You  did  not  give  out  doles,  practically  the 
money  was  all  given  in  the  shape  either  of  wages  or  of 
clothing  ? — We  gave  out  some  money,  but  the  bulk  of 
it  was  in  wages.  The  actual  amount  paid  in  wages  was 
over  £7,000.  £7,000  of  the  £12,000  raised  went  in  wages  ; 
the  rest  went  chiefly  in  the  form  of  food  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  committee. 

78642.  Your  committee  was  constituted  as  you  mention, 
and  it  was  practically  independent.  The  great  majority 
of  the  members  were  quite  independent  of  the  Daily 
News  ? — They  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Daily  News. 

429-VIII. 


78643.  You  say  you  put  twenty-five  people  at  the  Mr.  Alfred 
Abbey  Mills  ;  were  they  there  long,  do  you  know  ? —  G.  Gardiner. 
May  I  teii  you  how  we  employed  the  people  ? 


78644.  If  you  please  ? — We  actually  employed  at  one 
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time  or  another  5,090  people,  but,  of  course,  the  time  Employment 
they  were  employed  varied  very  much,  and  none  of  them  relief  given, 
were  employed  continuously — that  is,  we  took  a  certain 
group  and  gave  them  two  davs'  work  in  the  week,  and 
then  the  work  the  next  two  days  was  allotted  to  other 
men,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how 
many  men  we  employed  continuously,  but  actually  5,090 
were  employed  at  the  rate  of  about  one  or  two  days  a 
week.  We  sent  twenty-five  to  the  Abbey  Mills  at  first ; 
their  places  would  be  taken  later  on  by  twenty-five  others, 
and  so  on.  Then  our  next  work,  I  think,  was  in  connection 
with  the  Epping  Forest  Commissioners,  whom  we  ap- 
proached. We  found,  I  may  say,  a  very  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  work.  We  wanted  to  find  work 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  normal  process  of 
trade,  which  would  be  at  the  same  time  advantageous 
to  the  public,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
finding  that  sort  of  work.  The  Epping  Forest  Com- 
missioners were  contemplating  at  that  time  levelling 
Chingford  Plain,  which  was  then  in  ridges.  We  did  the 
work  for  them ;  we  provided  the  labour,  that  is,  and 
they  provided  the  tools  and  implements.  Then  the 
council  of  West  Ham  allowed  us  to  level  playgrounds 
and  do  work  in  the  recreation  grounds  and  parks  that 
needed  to  be  done.  For  example,  we  made  an  open- 
air  bath,  which  was  one  of  the  most  costly  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  things  we  did,  I  think,  and  also  we 
painted  and  decorated  the  West  Ham,  hospital.  The 
costs  of  those  works  were :  At  Chingford  Plain  we  spent 
£959  in  labour  ;  at  Wanstead  Flats  we  spent  £66  ;  at 
the  Abbey  Mills  (which  was  the  making  of  an  embank- 
ment or  road  which  had  fallen  down  and  was  greatly 
used  by  the  public,  and  which  it  was  no  one's  duty 
to  repair),  we  spent  £442.  The  decorating  and  painting 
of  the  West  Ham  hospital  cost  £656,  and  our  work  in 
the  West  Ham  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  including 
the  making  of  an  open-air  bath,  and  so  on,  was  £4,946, 
making  a  total  of  £7,072. 

78645.  What  you  generally  had  in  view  was  to  take  up  Kind  of 
work  which  would  not  take  away  employment  from  work 
the  neighbourhood  ? — Quite  so.  provided, 

78646.  The  West  Ham  Hospital  was  rather  an  exception 
to  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  last  work  that  wo 
undertook. 

78647.  Because  that  seems  to  me  rather  to  be  a  class 
of  work  which  otherwise  would  have  been  done  ? — It 
would  have  been  done,  but  in  that  case  it  was  able  to 
be  done  by  actual  workmen  who  were  out  of  employ, 
pain'  ers  and  decorators  who  were  unemployed. 

78648.  By  skilled  workmen  ? — Yes.    The  other  work 
was,  of  course,  unskilled. 

78649.  Did  you  get  an  analysis  from  the  committee  j^^yg^^jj^j 

of  what  the  status  of  the  persons  employed  was  ;   were  gta,tiis  of  men 
they  persons  who  were  generally  in   regular  employ-  assisted  by 
ment,  or   were  they  mostly  people  whose  employment  •'  Daily 
was  very  intermittent  or  casual  ? — Generally  speaking  the  News  "  fund, 
labour  down  there  is  not  of  a  permanent  kind,  it  is  inter- 
mittent.   The  dock  labour  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  very 
casual,  but  the  people  generally  were  of  a  very  reputable 
type  and  we  only  reheved  those  who  had  been  resident 
in  the  district  for  a  certain  time,  I  think  it  was  six  months. 

78650.  Did  you  get  any  from  Canning  To-rni  ? — They 
were  from  Canning  Town  chiefly. 

78651.  Allegations  have  been  made  that  a  certain 
considerable  portion  of  the  persons  who  avail  themselves 
of  these  funds  are  almost  of  the  class,  if  not  the  same,  as 
those  who  get  Poor  Law  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  so 
in  our  case.  It  was  not  our  experience.  We  went  very 
closely  into  every  case  that  we  reheved.  In  addition  to  the 
central  committee,  we  had  a  committee  for  every  ward 
in  the  town,  a  separate  committee,  and  every  case  reheved 
was  visited.  In  all  there  were  5,700  families  visited 
by  the  separate  committees,  who  sent  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  central  committee. 


78652.  Was  there  a  house  visitation  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Alfred  78653.  How  long  did  operations  last;  just  during  the 
G.  Gardiner,  winter  ? — We  opened  the  fund  on  December  21st,  1904, 
and  we  continued  our  work  until  the  end  of  March,  1905. 

78654.  Were  you  able  afterwards  to  trace  the  results 
of  this  assistance.  Did  persons  who  were  so  helped 
get  regular  employment  afterwards,  and  were  they 
able  to  keep  themselves  off  the  poor  rates  ?— I  think 
so.  That  was  the  general  experience  that  we  had 
that  one  by  one  they  drifted  off  our  hands,  and  as  em- 
ployment increased  and  the  M'eather  improved  they  found 
more  or  less  sufficient  emplo5Tnent. 

78655.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  if  a  fund  of  this 
sort  only  gives  very  temporary  assistance  to  persons  in  a 
congested  district,  to  persons  who  are  almost  in  a  chronic 
state  of  destitution,  it  does  not  do  much  good  ? — It 
enables  them  to  live. 

78656.  They  can,  of  course,  get  assistance  from  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so,  with  the  loss  of  citizenship. 

78657.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  enables  them  not  only 
to  live,  but  to  tide  over  the  difficulty,  and  to  get  employment 
afterwards,  of  course  the  assistance  is  very  valuable.  I 
think  the  assistance  you  gave  here  comes  into  that 
second  category  ? — I  think  so  certainly. 

78658.  You  gave  trade  union  wages  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
possible. 

78659.  In  the  last  paragraph  you  say  one  reason  for 
doing  that  was  that  the  persons  you  employed  got  not 
consecutive  employment  but  only  so  many  days  in  the 
week  ? — Yes. 

78660.  Would  not  the  result  be  that  as  they  were 
unskilled  workmen  and  had  been  employed  at  trade 
union  rates,  really  they  would  do  considerably  less  work 
than  an  independent  labourer  outside  who  was  put  to 
the  same  class  of  work  ? — And  who  was  familiar  with  the 
work,  do  you  mean  ? 

78661.  Yes  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so :  we  were 
prepared  to  have  a  considerable  wastage.  We  did  not 
think  that  that  could  be  avoided. 

78662.  It  seems  to  me  rather  that  that  course  may  be 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  rather  an  encouragement 
to  the  people  to  flock  for  that  class  of  payment  and  em- 
ployment than  go  and  seek  for  work  in  the  open  market  ? — 
It  might  be  open  to  that  objection,  but  of  course,  it  is  not 
an  encouragement  to  people  to  flock  to  it  from  outside 
because  of  the  proscription  with  regard  to  residence.  We 
decided  that  we  would  give  the  trade  union  Wage  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  sweating,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We 
found  it  was  the  only  clear  course  we  could  pursue  with 
regard  to  a  matter  which  was  obviously  a  httle  difficult. 

78663.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  evidence 
about  the  administration  of  the  fund.  Did  you  go  down 
at  all,  and  cUd  you  get  any  personal  impression  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  unemployment  in  West  Ham  ? — I 
was  down  there  very  frequently,  and  the  unemployment 
at  West  Ham  was  quite  obvious  to  anyone  who  went  down 
there.  It  Was  obvious  in  the  streets  as  well  as  from  the 
statistics.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  10,000  families 
Avho  were  in  a  condition  of  unemployment  and  destitution, 
and  I  should  think  that  that  statement  did  not  seriously, 
exaggerate  the  fact. 

Normal  78664.  What  Was  your  idea  about  the  normal  condition 

condit  ion  of  this  was  rather  abnormal  ? — It  Was  abnormal,  but  the 
West  Ham.  normal  condition  in  West  Ham  and  Canning  Town,  I 
should  say,  is  that  there  is  a  large  measure  of  unemployment 
owing  to  the  fluctuating  condition  of  the  Work  there. 
The  dock  work  is  naturally  very  casual,  and  then  the 
mechanical  means  of  unloading  has  also  lowered  the 
demand  for  actual  labour,  and  further  while  the 
total  trade  of  the  docks  has  increased,  much  of  it 
has  drifted  to  the  Tilbury  Docks.  Then,  of  course,  the 
failure  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames  has  had  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  conditions  in  the  district  wliich 
was  built  in  a  very  mushroom  manner  years  ago,  and  is 
now  left  with  less  labour  than  that  under  the  influence 
of  which  it  was  built,  one  eft'ect  of  which  h  an  enormous 
depreciation  of  property,  and  practically  the  entire  collapse 
of  the  building  trade,  which  tends  to  increase  the  normal 
condition  of  unemployment. 

78665.  That  I  understand  comes  from  the  building 
having  been  pushed  to  an  excessive  point  ? — Qmte  so. 
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78666.  I  suppose  the  condition  of  that  neighbourhood 
is  that  there  is  a  congested  mass  of  very  low  grade  hfe  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

78667.  Should  you  think  in  normal  years  there  would 
be  a  majority  who  are  always  on  the  border  of  destitution  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  that  is  quite  an  exceptional  district. 

78668.  (ilfr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  The  painting  of  the  Relief  work 
hospital,  I  assume,  was  not  done  by  two-day  shifts  ? —  of  "  Daily 
It  was  done  by  competent  workmen  who  were  unemployed.  News  "  fund. 

78669.  Were  they  employed  the  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

78670.  I  presume  that  the  other  plan  was  only  adopted  t 
because  of  the  excessive  number  to  be  reUeved ;  you 
thought  you  would  do  something  for  each  ? — Yes. 

78671.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  a  satisfactory 
method  ? — No,  certainly  not,  it  increases  the  wastage, 
undoubtedly. 

78672.  You  were  driven  to  it.    You  wanted  to  do  a 
little  for  a  great  many  ? — That  is  so. 

78673.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  the  trade  union  R^te  of 
rates,  you  say  in  one  part  of  your  Statement  that  the  wages  paid 
Epping  Forest  Commissioners  objected  to  them.  What  for  Chino--  " 
were  those  trade  union  rates  ?  The  work  was  digging,  ford  work, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  digging.  I  forget  the 
amount  that  we  arranged,  but  I  think  it  was  8d.  or  9d. 
an  hour. 

78674.  There  is  no  trade  union  rate  for  digging,  because 
there  is  no  trade  union  of  diggers,  so  to  speak.  What 
should  you  call  the  trade  union  rate  ;  how  did  you  fix 
it  ? — In  that  case  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say  precisely 
what  the  basis  of  the  amount  was. 

78675.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Might  I  suggest  that  you  had 
as  your  chairman  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Gasworkers' 
Union,  and  one  of  the  prominent  members  was  a  member  ? 
— Yes,  I  remember  it  was  the  General  Ijabourers'  rats. 

78676.  Are  you  sure  it  was  8d.  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

78677.  I  beheve  it  was  6|d.,  but  I  am  not  sure  ? — My 
impression  is  it  was  8d. 

78678.  {Professor  Smart.)  There  was  another    fund  "Daily 
raised  the  previous  year  by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  was  Telegraph' 
there  not  ? — The  Daily  Telegraph  raised  a  fund  in  the  fund, 
same  year,  but  they  applied  it  purely  in  the  form  of 

direct  relief,  and  also  for  emigration  purposes. 

78679.  You  did  not  co-operate  at  all  with  them  ? — • 
Not  at  all. 

78680.  At  the  same  time  the  Mansion  House  Fund  was  Relations 
being  administered  in  London  proper  ? — Yes.  "  Daily 

78681.  Did  you  co-operate  with  them  ? — We  approached  ^^^^ 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  chiefly  with  a  view  of  getting  ]\iansion 
suitable  work.    We  met  Mr.  Russell  Wakefield  on  that  House  Corn- 
occasion,  I  remember.  mittee. 

78682.  Do  you  know  if  they  approved  of  your  methods 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  disapproved  of  them. 
As  far  as  possible  we  were  working  in  sympathy  with  the 
committee. 

78683.  You  never  heard  them  use  the  words  "  with 
disastrous  results  "  ? — Never. 

78684.  Your  peculiarity  was  paying  trade  union  wages,  objection  o 
and  you  say  this  was  objected  to  by  the  Commissioners  ?  Epping 
On  what  ground  did  the  Commissioners  object  ?— Much  Forest  Com 
on  the  ground  that  the  chairman  has  put  to-day,  that  this  missioners 
being  casual  work,  and  obviously  work  which  was  not  to  wages 
econcmica  lly  sound,  we  should  not  pay  the  standard  rate  V""^ 

of  wages,  but  we  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  going  below  j^^^^g  "fun' 
that  standard,  and  the  suggestions  it  would  lay  us  open  to, 
and  not  having  to  bear  the  burden  themselves,  they  agreed 
that  we  might  do  so. 

78685.  But  their  objection  was  the  attractive  character 
of  your  work  compared  to  other  work  ? — Yes,  that  was 
generally  it. 

78686.  Do  I  understand  that  usually  you  gave  the  men 
only  one  or  two  days  a  week  ? — Very  seldom  more  than 
two  days  a  week. 

78687.  That  would  give  them  a  very  small  amount,  not 
sufficient  for  relief  even  ? — It  was  more  than  we  should 
have  paid  them  in  the  ordinary  way  without  laboiu*.  ^ 
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78688.  [Dr.  Doimes.)  In  Paragraph  2  of  your  statement 
you  say  you  made  some  inquiry  by  your  own  stq,£f.  How 
long  did  that  inquiry  take  ? — That  practically  continued 
throughout  the  distress  and  throughout  the  administration. 
We  had  two  men  down  there  for  a  time,  and  throughout 
tlie  time  we  had  one,  Mr.  Copping,  who  was  visiting  the 
homes  daily.  The  results  of  his  visits  were  published  in 
the  form  of  articles,  and  they  appear  now  in  the  form  of 
a  book  which  is  called  "  Pictures  of  Poverty." 

78689.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  inquiries,  did 
you  find  out  who  was  helping  in  the  district  besides  your- 
self ? — Yes.  Our  committee  was  quite  in  sympathy  and 
in  touch  with  all  the  other  bodies  ;  it  consisted,  as  I  think 
I  say  here,  of  members  of  all  the  public  bodies. 

78690.  The  ward  committee  ? — The  central  committee. 

78691.  I  am  thinking  of  the  ward  committees,  which 
would  be  the  committees  of  distribution  ? — Yes. 

78692.  Upon  those  ward  committees  were  the  clergy 
acting  ? — Yes. 

78693.  A  great  deal  of  money,  it  is  said,  was  flowing  into 
West  Ham  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

78694.  Did  you  come  across  any  of  the  flow,  apart  from 
your  own  cunent  ? — No.  I  think  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  any  sort  of  abuse  applied  rather  just  before 
Christmas,  when  the  thing  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
emotions  of  the  people  were  naturally  a  little  bit  sensitive  ; 
some  of  the  money  was  perhaps  distributed  with  some 
want  of  regard.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  fimd,  but  it  may  have  applied  to  the 
a,dministration  of  one  other,  which  was  very  temporary, 
a,nd  disappeared  immediately  after  Christmas.  It  was  I 
think  administered  with  a  certain  amount  of  generosity, 
but  little  care. 

78695.  Did  you  also  take  notice  of  what  the  Poor  Law 
people  were  giving  in  outdoor  relief  ? — We  were  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Poor  Law,  because  we  had  the  guardians 
on  our  committee. 

78696.  When  you  made  investigation  you  had  forms  ? 
— Yes. 

78697.  Was  it  stated  on  the  forms  what  the  Poor  Law 
was  giving  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

78698.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  what  is  the  right 
course  for  voluntary  newspaper  charity  to  adopt  in  a 
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time  of  emergency  in  relation  to  the  existing  authorities  ? 
—I  think  certainly  it  should  work  through  the  existing 
authorities  and  in  association  with  them  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  this  case,  of  course,  we  approached  all  the  members 
of  the  board  of  guardians  and  sought  first  of  all  to  get 
them  in  touch  with  our  movement,  and  also  the  mayor 
and  corporation. 

78699.  Would  your  idea  be  that  it  should  rather 
strengthen  existing  authorities  than  form  new  nuclei  for 
relief  administration  ? — Certainly,  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  other  and 
permanent  forms  of  rehef,  and  should  only  be  supplemen- 
tary to  those  forms. 

78700.  Did  you  refer  cases  to  the  board  of  guardians 
amongst  those  you  came  across  ? — I  could  not  answer 
that. 

7870  L  Taking  a  future  year  in  which  there  might  be  Possibility 
excitement  and  possibly  the  newspapers  might  inter-  of  con- 
vene, do  you  think  there   is  any  posiibility  of  coming  certed  action 
to  an  understanding  generally,  on  the  side  of  the  Press,  of  Press  in 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  ? — It  is  quite  clear  that  one  administermg 
or  two  of  the  newspapers,  if  they  poured  their  funds  into  ^"^ '®    ^  ' 
a  district  might  spoil  the  organisation  ? — I  should  be 
very  anxious,  and  was  very  anxious  then,  not  to  thrust 
a  stick,  as  it  were,  into  existing  machinery.      We  had 
been  appealed  to  for  several  v/eeks  in  this  matter.     It  was 
only  when  the  appeal  became  so  urgent  and  seemed 
to  us  irresistible,  that  we  agreed  to  go  into  the  work, 
because,  as  you  may  know,  we  had  a  fund  some  two  years 
before,  and  my  experience  of  that  was  not  such  as  to 
make  me  desire  to  enter  into  another  enterprise  of  the 
same  kind,  but  here  there  seemed  no  alternative,  and, 
using  the  experience  of  two  years  before,  we  endeavoured 
to  place  the  thing  from  the  beginning  on  such  a  basis 
as  would  prevent  anything  like  abuse  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

78702.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  have  a 
concerted  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  Press  ?— 
It  was  very  difficult.  I  endeavoured  to  arrange  such  a 
concerted  system.  I  approached  another  paper  which 
was  organising  a  permanent  relief.  One,  the  one  to 
which  I  referred,  was  quite  a  temporary  one,  the  one 
which  I  think  was  abused  to  some  extent,  but  the  other, 
the  "  Telegraph  "  fund,  had  elements  of  permanency  m 
it,  and  I  approached  them  with  a  view  to  common  action, 
but  they  were  not  disposed  to  do  that,  and  it  fell  through. 
They  had  their  own  ideas  in  view. 
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Mr.  William  Amyas  Bailward,  called ;  and  Examined. 


78703.  [Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London,  a  member 
of  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Bethnal  Green  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Societj'-  ? — Yes, 

429-VIII. 


78704.  And  you  have  prepared  a  statement  which 
we  may  accept  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  [The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Though  the  Royal  Commission  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  inviting  me  to  make  a  statement  upon  this 
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Mr.  William  question,  I  cannot  claim  to  speak  with  especial  authority 
Amyas  upon  it.  I  have  never  considered  it  apart  from  the  general 
question  of  the  relief  of  distress  ;  neither  have  I,  like  so 
many  others,  visited  foreign  labour  colonies  or  taken  part 
in  the  administration  of  special  relief  funds.  What 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  subject  I  have  picked  up  during 
twenty-one  years  as  honorary  secretary  and  (later) 
chairman  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  I  have  also  for  about  sixteen  years 
been  a  guardian  for  the  same  parish,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  constant  attendant  at  relief  boards  and  com- 
mittees. I  was  also  for  some  years  chairman  of  the 
"  Settlement  Committee  "  of  the  guardians,  a  committee 
which  has  the  duty  of  examining  fortnightly  the  fresh 
admissions  to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  in  these 
various  capacities  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  history  and  developments  of  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  of  distress,  including  many  of  distress  from  want 
of  employment.  I  have  also  kept  notes  and  memoranda 
of  my  experience. 

j^^g^j  2.  During  these  years  I  have  also  seen  a  good  deal  of 

Authorities  attempts  made  by  local  authorities  to  provide  work 

and  provision  for  the  unemployed  before  the  "Unemployed  Workmen 
of  work  for    Act."  The  Bethnal  Green  Vestry  opened  their  labour 
unemployed    bureau  in  1892,  in  consequence  of  the  re-issue  by  the 
{jTm^lo^^d  LocalGovernmentBoardof  the  Circular  of  1886.     In  1893 
w'orkmen  ^    ^  obtained  figures  from  the  district  siurveyor  showing  that 
10,526  days'  work  was  given  to  752  men  in  1892,  and  4,954 
days'  work  to  815  in  1893.    More  than  one-third  of  those 
■who  applied  in  1893  had  also  applied  in  1892.    The  cost 
for  1893  was  put  at  about  £4,900,  and  as  the  work  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  total  cost  must  have  been  considerable. 
The  work  was  of  the  nature  which  is  now  so  familiar, 
chiefly  odd  days  of  road  sweeping,  etc.,  the  hor  e  brooms 
having  been  taken  off.    Attempts  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  employ  the  unemployed  at  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  vestry,  but  always  at  a  heavy  loss.    There  was 
much  talk  also  of  whitewashing  railway  arches,  laying 
out  recreation  grounds,  painting  town  halls ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  such  work  is  subject  to  very  narrow 
limitations,  and  the  usual  work  was  "broom  and  shovel." 
•  It  was,  of  comrse,  totally  inadequate  :    in  1895,  a  letter 

to  a  local  paper  put  it  at  one  day  in  three  weeks.  Still, 
as  the  "  trade  union "  rate  was  paid,  it  passed  muster. 
The  natural  result  was  that  before  long  "  a  day  from  the 
vestry"  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
its  refusal  as  an  injustice.  Crowds  gathered  round  the 
vestry  every  winter  waiting  for  work  and  gradually 
losing  their  hold  upon  the  open  labour  market.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  vestry  in  1895,  a  young  man  complained 
that  "he  had  been  up  every  day  for' ten  weeks,  but 
had  not  been  taken  on  once,"  and  he  was  one  of  many. 
Almost  every  man  capable  of  work  who  applied  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  or  the  guardians  had  had 
one  or  more  days  from  the  vestry,  and  a  generation  has 
g  •o^\n  up  which  has  learnt  to  look  upon  it  as  aright.  Our 
workhouse  was  also  in  those  days  pretty  full  of  able  bodied 
men,  some  of  whom  went  out  occasionally  for  a  day's 
road  sweeping  and  then  came  in  again.  A  considerable 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able  bodied  was  also  given 
by  way  of  "  interim  relief  "  till  the  board  met,  or  on  the 
ground  of  "sudden  and  urgent  necessity."  But  the 
relief  work  of  the  vestry  was  quite  as  much  out-relief  as 
that  granted  by  the  guardians.  We  had  in  those  years 
many  deputations  of  the  unemployed  to  the  board  of 
guardians  ;  in  one  winter  they  were  continuous  for  several 
weeks.  These  deputations  complained  as  a  rule  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  work  provided  by  the  vestry  and  o'  its 
degrading  nature,  and  they  usually  pressed  the  guardians 
to  give  outdoor  relief.  Ths  action  of  the  gua  rdians  was 
largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the  deputation  and 
the  strength  of  its  language.  Sp?aking  generally,  the 
gua-dian^  referred  the  men  to  the  vestry  and  the  vestry 
referred  them  to  the  gua-dians,  and  the  unemployed 
were  "shuttle-cocked"  bet.veen  the  two  a^ithorities, 
•which  was  the  natural  result  of  having  two  public  bodies 
to  deal  with  the  same  question.  I  have  throughout 
watched  the  <  noditions  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  London 
and  they  were  very  similar.  Tlie  pressure  upon  local 
authorities  was  acute.  Meetings  were  being  hold  on 
Tower  Hill,  which  adjourned  to  visit  various  town  halls 
and  guardians'  offices.  Shoreditch  Town  Hall  was  at  one 
time  in  a  state  of  siege  and  the  vestry  communicated 
their  decision  to  the  deputation  by  a  resolution  wrapped 


rounla  st:>ne  and  thrown  oat  of  window.  In  Bethnal 
G  een  we  had  on  one  occasion  300  men  in  the  waiting  hall 
and  hastily  rescinded  a  resolution  when  their  leader  (Mr. 
"Jack"  Williams)  threatened  to  bring  them  into  the 
baard  room.  Pressure  of  this  kind  has  always  to  be 
reckon ?d  with  and  becomes  especially  acute  when  the 
duty  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  is  thrown 
up:n  local  bodies  directly  or  indirectly  elected. 

3.  In  1903  and  1904  we  had  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee, whi  A  was  followed  in  1904-5  by  Mr.  Long's  scheme. 
I  attended  meatings  at  the  Local  Government  Board  and  at 
Clerken  veil  when  Mr.  Long  put  forward  his  scheme. 
We  had  then  the  first  intimation  that  "  permanent 
machinery"  was  to  be  created  to  deal  with  a  question 
^^  hich  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  exceptional,  a  new 
and  very  important  departure.  Mr.  Long,  however,  was 
very  emphatic  that  the  machinery  was  only  intended  to 
be  used  in  times  of  pressure  and  that  under  no  conditions 
could  money  be  granted  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
In  1905-6  the  principles  of  Mr.  Long's  scheme  were 
embodied  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen  -Act,  of  which 
we  have  now  had  about  eighteen  months'  experience. 
The  operation  of  the  Act  and  of  Mr.  Long's  scheme  aro 
identical  for  all  practical  purposes. 

4.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  was  passed  almost 
unanimously.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  assured  the  handful 
of  members  who  opposed  the  Bill  that  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  contained  in  it  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
One  of  them  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  passing 
a  Bill  requiring  so  many  safeguards.  The  Act  was 
mainly  promoted  by  a  small  number  of  distinguished 
persons  who  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  means  of  assisting 
the  better  class  of  workman  "  usually  in  regular  employ- 
ment, but  exceptionally  unemployed,"  in  order  "  to 
prevent  physical  and  moral  deterioration."  Ail  the 
machinery  of  investigation  and  selection  was  intended  for 
that  purpose. 

5.  The  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  about  eighteen 
months.  Already  a  large  number  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  that  were  most  insisted  upon  at  the  outset  have 
been  thrown  overboard  and  others  are  sure  to  follow.  Fu'st 
the  record  paper  was  relaxed,  then  the  restriction  as  to 
the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  then  the  condition  as  to 
the  payment  of  a  lower  wage  rate,  though  by  a  sort  of 
compromise  rather  less  than  a  full  week's  work  was  given. 
Next,  m  spite  of  Mr.  Long's  declaration  in  1904,  £200,000 
has  been  granted  from  the  Treasury  and  the  principle  of 
such  grants  accepted.  The  benefits  of  the  Act  have  been 
extended  to  others  than  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended,  for  the  simple  reason  that  very  few  of  those  for 
whom  the  Act  was  intended  applied.  More  recently  the 
words  "  wives  and  children  under  fourteen  "  has  been 
interpreted  to  include  childi-en  over  fourteen,  not  able  to 
work,  parents,  and  even  sisters.  From  all  this  it  appears 
clear  that  when  once  the  principle  of  providing  work  has 
been  accepted  there  is  no  limit  to  its  extension.  The  Trades 
Union  Congress  tells  us  that  "  the  fringe  of  the  question 
has  not  yet  been  touched." 

6.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  Bethnal 
Green  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  and  am  now  a  member 
of  the  Distress  Committee.  It  appears  to  me  that  these 
committees,  as  constituted,  are  quite  unsuited  for  the 
work  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  even 
if  they  were  not  so  the  work  has  inherent  difiScultiea 
which  it  is  impossible  to  meet  satisfactorily.  In  the 
first  place  the  work  of  investigation  is  absolutely 
uncongenial' and  even  repugnant  to  a  large  number  of 
their  members,  who  look  on  it  as  "  inquisitorial."  There 
is  neither  uniformity  of  action  nor  unity  of  purpose,  the 
personnel  is  constantly  changing,  and  there  is  no  stability. 
To  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Central  Body,  "  Distress  Committees  still  vary  in 
thoroughness  and  even  in  action  .  .  .  owing  to  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  claims  for  assistance."  The 
investigation,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  enforced  by  strong 
pressure  from  the  least  popular  committee  of  the  Central 
Body,  and  only  rendered  possible  at  all  by  the  presence 
upon  distress  committees  of  a  small  number  of  people 
whose  presence  is  often  strongly  resented.  The  inherent 
difiSculties  of  the  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  a  shifting  urban  population  are  obvious.  The  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  the  facts,  the  large  number  of  "  borderland 
cases,"  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  decision,  all  tend 
to  make  a  judicial  decision  almost  impossible.  The 
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Select  Committees  of  1895-6  pointed  out  these  difficulties, 
and  their  anticipations  have  been  fully  realised.  Investi- 
gation, unless  it  gets  at  the  truth,  is  worse  than  useless, 
both  because  it  causes  needless  irritation  and  because  it 
has  a  sort  of  plausibility  which  disguises  the  real  issues. 

7.  We  found  in  Bethnal  Green  in  1905-6,  and  1906-7, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  applicants  were  those  "  who 
for  years  past  had  only  been  accustomed  to  casual  work," 
and  that  "  all  we  could  do  was  to  offer  them  further 
casual  work."  None  belonged  to  a  trade  union  or  friendly 
society.  In  fact,  they  were  exactly  the  same  class,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  the  same  people,  who  had  had  "  a  day's 
work  from  the  vestry  "  ten  years  previously.  More  than 
half  those  who  registered  in  1906-7  had  been  on  the 
register  in  previous  years  ;  22  per  cent,  of  those  who 
registered  in  1905-6  re-applied  in  1906-7.  In  both 
years  attention  is  called  to  the  effect  of  "  provided  work  " 
tipon  the  employed  workman.  "  The  number  of 
regular  workers  had  to  be  reduced." 

8.  The  central  difficulty  of  the  position  has,  however, 
been  to  provide  work  Avhich,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Circular  of  1886,  "  all  can  perform,  whatever  their  previous 
avocations,  and  which  will  not  compete  with  labourers 
already  in  employment."  Local  bodies  have  been  racking 
their  brains  to  devise  such  work  since  1886  without  success, 
but  of  coui-se  the  difficulty  is  a  much  older  one.  The 
Central  Body  has  been  no  more  successful  in  solving  it 
than  its  predecessors.  Hardly  a  meeting  has  passed  of 
late  without  a  protest  from  some  district  against  the 
insufficiency  of  the  work  provided,  and  the  complaints 
are  loud  \\ithin  the  Central  Body  itself.  The  agenda 
for  ^lay  3rd  this  year  shows  that  work  has  been  provided 
for  2,911  out  of  27,816  registered.  Various  schemes  of 
work  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Central  Body  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  London  County  Council,  and  others. 
It  has  all  been  done  at  a  heavy  loss  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  efficient  workman  in  the  open  labour  market.  It 
may  be  said  that  some  of  the  work  is  work  which  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  ordinary  course,  e.g.,  the 
construction  of  bathing  ponds,  and  the  laying  out  of 
golf  courses,  but  such  work,  apart  from  the  fact  of  its 
necessary  limitations  and  of  its  doubtful  economic  value, 
would  have  been  better  done  by  the  ordinary  labourer, 
and  woixld  have  been  equally  effective  as  relief  work. 
At  Fambridge  an  experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
"  reclamation  of  foreshores,"  which  commercial  enter- 
prise has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt.  The  cost 
was  originally  estimated  at,  I  believe,  about  £8,000.  It 
now  exceeds  £20,000.  The  land  reclaimed  is  valued 
at  £800.  I  believe  that  the  attempt  by  the  State  to 
provide  work  in  ordinary  times  is  a  fatal  expedient, 
but  I  also  believe  that,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it 
had  better  be  done  through  the  ordinary  labour  market 
which    constitutes    a  far  better  test    of    "  industrial 

■  efficiency  "  than  the  cumbersome  and  expensive  para- 
phernalia of  the  Act,  and  which  is  far  less  wasteful  and 
demoralising. 

9.  Emigration  is  the  one  remedy  for  distress  from  want 
of  employment,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  no 

■  doubts.  During  twenty  years  I  have  seen  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  men  who  have  been  dragging  on  here  in  decay- 
ing trades  with  the  gloomiest  prospects  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  I  have  read  their  letters  later  from 
Canada  or  other  colonies,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm, 
advising  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  failure  where  the  right  people  have 
been  emigrated.  They  need  not  be,  and  indeed  are 
not  as  a  rule,  of  the  first  class  of  industrial  efficiency, 
but  are  usually  those  who  have  been  the  first  to  be  crowded 
out  of  the  English  labour  market.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  abroad,  where  they  help  to  build  up  the 
empire.  I  have  also  seen  something  of  emigration  in 
Norway,  where  it  is  almost  automatic,  those  who  go  first 
sending  for  their  friends.  I  should  Uke  to  see  the  same 
in  this  country. 

10.  Of  labour  bureaux  in  England  it  is  too  early  to 
speak,  but  since  reading  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  1904  I  have  wished  to  see  the  experiment  made,  and 
it  has  my  cordial  sympathy  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  better  organisation  of  labour.  The  dangers  to  be 
avoided  are  congestion  at  certain  points  and  the  suggestion 
that  registration  implies  the  provision  of  work.  Much 
wiU  depend  upon  the  tact  and  judgment  of  the  managers 
of  the  bureaux. 


11.  Of  labour  colonies  abroad  I  have  already  said  jfy,  Williara 
that  I  know  nothing  from  personal  observation.    What  Amyas 

I  have  read  inclines  me  to  believe  that  they  are  "  colonies  Bailward. 

of  social  wreckage,  not  colonies  of  unemployed  "  (Board   

of  Trade  Report,  1893),  and  that  their  reformatory  in-  ^1  Oct-  1907 
fluence  is  very  small.  The  conditions  abroad  are  of  j^^^^^^^ 
course  very  different  because  there  they  have  no  work-  colonies 
house  system  similar  to  ours.  I  have,  however,  to  some 
extent  watched  the  operation  of  labour  colonies  in 
England  in  connection  with  my  own  work  and  have 
visited  some  of  them.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  though  our 
experience  of  them,  except  in  the  case  of  Hadleigh,  is 
too  short  to  justify  any  dogmatic  conclusions  concerning 
th3m,  the  tendency  would  appear  to  be  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  1893 
and  1904.  In  or  about  1895,  when  our  workhouse  in 
Bethnal  Green  was  full  of  able-bodied  men,  we  passed 
almost  all  of  them  through  the  Salvation  Army  colony 
at  Hadleigh  and  some  of  its  other  workshops.  I  am 
unable  to  point  to  a  case  of  real  reclamation  or  reinstate- 
ment in  the  labour  market.  I  know  that  most  of  them 
returned  to  the  workhouse.  Many  other  boards  of 
guardians  had  similar  experience  at  the  time,  and  yet 
the  managers  of  the  Hadleigh  Colony  were  certainly  neither 
wanting  in  ability  nor  in  enthusiasm  for  their  task.  More 
recently  we  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  men  who 
have  been  in  other  labour  colonies  applying  again  for 
relief  within  a  short  period.  In  April,  1904,  150  men 
who  had  been  at  Osea  Island  and  elsewhere,  imder 
the  Mansion  House  Fund,  applied  immediately  after- 
wards to  the  magistrate  at  Worship  Street,  representing 
themselves  to  be  destitute.  Probably  every  board  of  guar- 
dians has  had  applications  from  men  recently  returned 
from  labour  colonies.  I  know  that  we  have  had  such  in 
Bethnal  Green.  We  had,  on  May  24th  this  year,  an  appli- 
cant to  the  Bethnal  Green  Charity  Organisation  Society 
who  had  been  at  Hadleigh,  Chingford,  Finsbury  Park,  and 
with  the  Church  Army.  On  June  7th,  one  who  had  just 
returned  from  Hollesley  Bay.  It  is  plain  that  in  many 
cases  the  stay  in  a  colony  is  only  a  dole  of  work. 

12.  Wliilst  a  member  of  the  Distress  Committee  I  have  (j[,aDged 
noticed  some  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  men  towards  attitude  of 
colony  work.    At  first  they  resented  discipline,  and  from  men  towards 
time  to  time  mutinied  and  left  the  various  colonies  in  colony  work 
batches.    Later,  I  observed  that  they  expressed  them- 
selves as  "  perfectly  satisfied  "  with  colony  treatment 

and  have  asked  to  be  sent  back  again  when  their  time 
has  expired.  Already,  within  the  short  experience  we 
have  had,  there  are  many  men  who  have  been  to  various 
colonies  in  successive  years.  There  is  a  danger  that  M'e 
may  be  making  a  new  class  of  vagrant  analogous  to  the 
"  kolonie  bummler,"  well  known  in  Germany. 

13.  Tlie  success  of  the  colonies  as  training  grounds 
for  agricultural  work  is  open  to  question.  So  far  as  I 
can  see  the  training  and  reformatory  influence  of  Had- 
leigh, which  has  been  in  existence  more  than  twenty  years, 
has  not  been  very  remarkable.  Most  of  the  men  are 
beyond  the  age  at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
such  a  change  of  life  can  be  expected.  The  agriculturist 
must  be  "caught  young."  Apart  from  that  there  is  a 
flavour  of  artificiality  and  institutionalism  about  these 
colonies  which  is  not  calculated  to  develop  individual 
initiative  and  responsibility.  It  is  also  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  is  well 
qualified  for  the  business  management  of  colonies 
and  schemes  of  work.  Most  of  the  members  are  too 
busy  to  undertake,  weekly,  long  journeys  into  the  country, 
and  the  management  drifts  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  I 
have  only  once  attended  a  "  rota  committee,"  but  upon 
that  occasion  there  were  only  two  other  members  present, 
one  of  whom,  was  a  clergyman,  the  other  a  gentleman 
who  had,  I  believe,  been  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
I  am  sure  that  neither  of  us  knew  much  about  agriculture 
or  estate  management. 

14.  Distress  from  want  of  employment  would  appear  ^  ,  , 
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to  be  due  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes  and  there  is  no  remedies  for 
one  remedy.    The  chief  cause,  as  recent  experience  has  unemploy- 
shown,  is  the  growth  of  the  casual  and  underemployed  ment. 
class,  and  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  primarily  to  the 
Circular  of  1886  and  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted 
in  consequence  of  it,  of  which  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  is  the  latest  development.    The  first  thing  necessary 
is,  I  believe,  to  reverse  that  pohcy  and  to  return  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1834. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir  William  There  are,  of  coiirse,  many  other  contributcry  causes, 
Amyas      such  as  charitable  doles  of  work,  shelters,  free  meals, 
Baih'vard.     and  the  like,  which  supplement  the  doles  of  work  provided 

 by  the  State  and  odd  jobs  in  the  labour  market,  and  make 

21  Oct.  1907.  casual  labour  possible.    The  hard-and-fast  rule  of  a 

■  ~      minimum  wage  -n  hich  is  in  operation  in  so  many  trades  and 

the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  are  driving  the  less 
efficient,  for  whom  at  one  time  there  was  a  corner  some- 
where, out  of  the  labour  market  altogether.  The  increasing 
burden  of  rates  and  taxes,  industrial  umest  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  futm-e,  are  preventing  the  initiation  of  new  enter- 
prises and  the  extension  of  old  ones.  For  some  of  these 
causes  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  remedy.  For  others 
there  is  probably  no  remedy  but  the  law  of  reaction. 
Treatment  of  15.  Though  I  believe  that  the  retention  of  the  work- 
able-bodied house  test  is  absolutely  essential  as  a  check  upon  the 
by  guardians,  growth  of  the  casual  class,  I  believe  also  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  boards  of  guardians  to  spare  no  pains  to  get  any 
man  who  has  come  into  the  workhouse  exceptionally, 
and  who  is  really  able  and  anxious  to  work,  back  into  the 
labour  market.  The  number  of  those  fulfilling  these 
conditions  who  have  come  into  our  workhouse  v/hilst 
I  have  been  a  guardian  has  been  extremely  small,  but  we 
have  almost  always  been  successful  in  getting  them  out 
into  the  world  again.  We  give  everyone  a  chance,  till 
we  have  assured  ourselves  that  it  is  of  no  use  and  no  one 
can  say  that  he  is  "  done  for,"  because  he  has  come  into 
our  workhouse.  I  know  that  many  other  boards  of 
guardians  do  the  same.  The  discriminating,  and  at  the 
same  time  sympathetic,  treatment  of  the  able-bodied 
who  have  come  into  the  workhouse  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance  both  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  pauper  habit  and  to  reinstating  the 
more  hopeful  cases  in  the  labour  market.  There  must 
be  great  difference  in  the  methods  of  guardians  in  this 
respect,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  whilst  in  some  unions  of  late  the  workhouses  have  been 
filled  to  overflowing  with  able-bodied  men,  in  others  there 
has  been  no  such  difficulty.  In  1904,  v.hen  Mr.  Long  put 
forward  his  scheme,  we  had  only  about  thirty  classified 
as  able-bodied  in  our  workhouse  and  of  these  not  more 
■  than  six  could  really  be  considered  as  such.  In  1905-6 
the  Report  of  the  Settlement  Committee  says : — "  During 
_  the  period  of  distress  through  '  unemployment '  twelve 
able-bodied  men  only  entered  the  workhouse.  This  shows 
that  the  policy  of  the  board  in  dealing  mth  the  unem- 
ployed did  not  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  homes  or  the 
driving  of  men  to  the  workhouse.  The  numbers  of 
strictly  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  during  the 
winter  were  as  follows : — November  1st,  1905,  five  ; 
December  1st,  eight ;  January  1st,  1906,  eight ;  February 
1st,  five  ;  March  1st,  six."  In  former  years  before  we 
started  that  committee,  we  had  ourselves  great  difficulty 
owing  to  the  number  of  the  able-bodied. 

Fact  that  16.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  healthy  sign  that  so  few  of  the 

better  class  able-bodied  of  good  industrial  and  general  character  come 
do  not  enter  into  our  workhouse.  I  am  told  that  in  some  unions  a 
Avorkhouse  or  better  class  of  man  is  beginning  to  use  the  workhouse, 
empioyment  ^^'^i^'i' Perhaps,  accounts  for  the  difficulty  and  overcrowd- 
relief  is  a  experienced  there.    This,  if  it  is  the  case,  appears  to  me 

healthy  sign,  to      ^  deplorable  fact  Avhich  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  methods  of  administration. 

17.  So,  too,  with  the  relief  work  provided  during  the 
last  few  winters.    There  is  a  tendency  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  best  men  do  not  apply  for  it.    I  believe 
that  also  to  be  a  healthy  sign,  but  I  fear  that  before 
long  their  reluctance  will  be  overcome  ;  indeed,  there  are 
signs  of  it  already.    I  am  told  that  m  West  Ham,  v/here 
for  ten  yeare  or  more  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  relief 
of  all  kinds,  the  better  class  of  labourer  is  now  applying 
in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Distress  Committee. 
Danger  of         18.  The  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Mansion  House 
providing       Fund  of  1903-4,  and  of  the  legislation  which  has  followed 
work.  it,  was  to  help  the  better  class  of  workman  "  to  tide  over 

a  bad  season  and  save  him  from  degradation."  They 
were,  however,  aware  that  there  is  "  an  opposite  but  not 
less  real  form  of  degradation;  the  loss  of  self-reliance 
and  the  expectation  and  desire  that  similar  special  work 
will  be  provided  for  them  in  future  "  (Report,  p.  102). 
Three  years'  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  dole  of 
work,  even  if  it  lasts  for  sixteen  weeks,  is  of  little  per- 
manent benefit  and  that  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  degrad- 
ing a  class  of  man  who  ha^  hitherto  kept  clear  of  relief 
of  all  kinds. 
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19.  Periods  of  imemplojonent  are  incidental  to  all 
trades  and  professions.  The  only  satisfactory  solution 
is  that  men  should  be  paid  such  remuneration  whilst  at 
work  as  will  enable  them  to  provide  against  times  of 
slackness,  and  that  they  should  so  provide,  and  this  applies 
to  those  who  work  with  their  hands  quite  as  much  as 
to  those  who  work  with  their  brains.  But  State  relief- 
works,  if  they  are  to  be  a  normal  condition  in  our  social 
economy,  will  indefinitely  postpone  any  such  solution. 

20.  The  evolution  of  the  question  has  been  rapid  and 
startling.  The  promoters  of  the  Mansion  House  scheme 
expressly  intimated  in  their  Report  that  the  scheme  was 
intended  for  periods  of  exceptional  distress  only.  Next 
Mr.  Long  provided  "  permanent  machinery,"  still  only 
to  be  used  on  exceptional  occasions.  The  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  has  given  statutory  sanction  to  the  scheme, 
and  now  no  one  dreams  but  that  it  will  be  used  every 
W'inter.  Again,  the  Mansion  House  scheme  was  purely 
voluntary.  Mr.  Long  drew  upon  the  rates  "  for  machinery 
only"  ;  everything  else  was  to  be  provided  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  principle  of  voluntary  contributions 
has  now  broken  down,  as  it  was  from  the  first  obvious 
that  it  must  do,  and  that  of  contribution  by  the  Imperial 
exchequer  recognised. 

21.  Opinion  upon  the  question  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories.  Some  think  that  the  State  should 
never  undertake  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed 
except  in  times  of  undoubted  crisis,  others  that  the  State 
should  provide  such  work  at  all  times.  The  third  party 
believe  that  there  is  a  half-way  house  between  these 
opinions  and  have  endeavoured  to  find  it  in  the  "  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act."  They  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  successful. 

22.  I  have  no  remedy  to  propose  except  that  we  should 
cease  from  doing  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  chief 

cause  of  the  evil.  I  see  no  object  in  duplicating  our  Remedies, 
workhouse  system  by  a  system  of  labour  colonies  adopted 
from  abroad,  where  the  conditions  are  very  different,  and 
where  these  colonies  have  been  very  doubtfully  successful. 
I  think,  however,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  in  work- 
houses upon  the  lines  I  have  already  indicated.  We  have 
already  provision  under  the  law  for  the  "  detention"  or, 
in  other  words,  the  imprisonment  of  the  habitual  rogue 
and  vagabond.  The  main  difficulty  experienced  by 
boards  of  guardians  hitherto  has  been  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  I  am  in  agreement  with  those 
who  have  suggested  that  somethuig  might  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  the  better  organisation  of  casual  labour 
upon  the  lines  adopted  by  the  dock  companies  in  1894, 
and  also  with  those  who  urge  that  the  industrial  training 
of  the  young  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  This 
last  question,  however,  I  believe,  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  growth  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  parents  for 
the  future  of  their  children,  a  sense  which  can  never  be 
highly  developed  in  a  pauperised  and  dependent  class. 
Finally,  I  believe  that  the  rigidity  of  our  educational 
methods  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration.  As  a 
manager  for  many  years  of  a  Poor  Law  school  I  have  come 
across  many  cases  of  children  who  have  had  to  be  kept  on 
at  school  when  they  have  been  doing  no  good  there,  and 
when  they  would  have  been  far  better  in  the  field  or  the 
workshop — a  very  unwholesome  condition  at  a  critical  age. 
For  palliatives  we  must  look  in  different  directions.  Emi- 
gration I  believe  to  be  the  most  effective  of  these.  There 
are  also  many  remedial  forces  in  society  which  act  almost 
automatically  in  the  mitigation  of  suffering — the  forces 
of  human  sympath}^  and  sense  of  duty  which  abound  on 
all  sides.  Finally,  at  the  back  of  all  we  have  the  Poor 
Law,  which  provides  the  necessaries  of  life  for  everyone 
who  asks  for  them,  which  is  deterrent,  as  it  is  intended  to 
be,  but  which  may  always  be  tempered  by  the  adoption  of 
the  "  modified  workhouse  test." 

In  supplementation  of  my  stat?ment  I  enclose 
a  table  (Sae  Appendix  No.  LXXXVIII  (A)  )  showing 
the  subsequent  applications  to  the  board  of  guardians 
made  by  those,  who  had  received  work  under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  The 
superintendent  relieving  officer  informs  me  that  of 
437  cases  assisted  by  the  Distress  Committee,  234 
were  already  known  to  the  guardians,  or  about  54  per 
cent.  Of  the  234,  eighty-one  again  resorted  to  the  Poor 
Law.  I  find  that  in  many  cases,  the  men  did  not  stay 
their  full  time  at  the  work,  either  being  retuined  as  un- 
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Btiitable,  or  not  finding  the  work  to  their  taste.  Several 
of  them  had  been  in  prison  for  various  offences. 

78705".  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  ^lave  had  very 
considerable  experience  in  Poor  Law  woik  as  well  as  in 
work  connected  with  the  unemployed  ? — In  Poor  Law 
work,  certainly,  but  not  so  much  in  work  connected 
with  the  imemjjloyed. 

78706.  Your  experience  has  been  in  connection  with 
Bethnal  Green  ?— Yes. 

78707.  The  Bethnal  Green  Union  is  one  that  restricts 
outdoor  relief,  I  understand  ? — It  restricts  it,  but  it  has 
not  done  away  with  it.  They  still  administei'  a  certain 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  Bethnal  Green. 

78708.  Under  the  old  system,  which  you  describe  in 
your  statement,  of  the  attempts  made  by  local  authorities 
to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  the  result  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  according  to  your  judgment,  and  a  good 
deal  of  pressure,  you  might  almost  say  intimidation, 
was  from  time  to  time  exercised  upon  the  authorities  ? — 
That,  I  think,  is  true. 

78709.  The  old  system,  as  you,  I  think,  describe  it, 
resulted  in  the  unemploj'ed  being  shuttle  cocked  between 
two  authorities  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

78710.  As  regards  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Long's,  your 
comment  on  it  is  that,  first,  it  was  put  forward  to  attain 
a  certain  object  in  connection  with  a  certain  class  of 
persons,  and  secondly,  that  the  Act  was  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  ? — Yes. 

78711.  I  understand  your  contention  is,  first,  that  it 
has  not  attained  the  object  in  view,  and  secondly,  that 
the  restrictions  have,  to  a  large  extent,  vanished  ? — 
That  is  so. 

78712.  Your  experience  is,  that  the  better  class  of 
workmen  usually  in  regular  employment,  but  excep- 
tionally unemployed,  have  not  come  forward  and  have 
not  availed  themselves  in  any  appreciable  numbers  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — 
That  is  so  in  13ethnal  Green,  at  all  events. 

78713.  In  Bethnal  Green,  you  say  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
also  in  other  places,  judging  from  what  I  generally  read 
in  reports,  and  so  forth. 

78714.  As  regards  the  restrictions,  there  was  first  to 
be  an  investigation  ;  that  rule,  you  think,  has  been  re- 
laxed ? — Certain  questions  were  struck  out  of  the  Record 
Paper  cjuite  early  in  the  day,  I  think. 

78715.  The  next  condition  was  that  the  payment 
should  be  at  a  lower  wage-rate  than  that  current  or 
regulated  or  established  by  the  trade  unions  ;  and  that 
I  understand  you  to  say,  has  gone  also  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  reducing  the  number 
of  hours  per  week — or  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  met 
in  that  way. 

78716.  The  pay  has  not  been  reduced  or  augmented, 
but  the  hours  have  been  reduced  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  sajang  that  the  pay  is  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

78717.  Then  the  sum  of  £200,006  was  granted  from 
the  Treasury,  whereas  originally  it  was  intimated  that 
no  such  help  would  be  given  ? — That  is  so. 

78718.  Lastly,  the  words  "  -w  ives  and  children  under 
fourteen  "  have  been  interpreted  to  include  children  over 
fourteen  ? — If  unable  to  work. 

78710.  Therefore,  you  would  contend  that  the  restric- 
tions ■n  hich  were  associated  with  the  Act,  and  which  rather 
facilitated  its  passage,  have  practically  disappeared  in 
practice  ? — I  think  that  is  so  ;  that  is  my  opinion,  at 
any  rate. 

78720.  In  Bethnal  Green  the  great  majority  of  the 
applicants  were  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  only 
to  casual  work,  I  think  ? — That  is  so. 

78721.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  the  appli- 
cants who  came  were  very  little  different  from  those  who 
applied  to  the  Poor  Law,  though  perhaps  they  were  a 
little  higher  in  the  social  scale  ? — I  should  say,  generally 
speaking,  that  was  so. 

78722.  That,  generally  speaking,  they  were  the  same  ? 
— Yes. 

78723.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  work,  I  understand 
you  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  work  which  all  can  per- 
form, and  which  will  not  compete  with  labourers  already 
in  ordinary  employment  ? — Yes. 


78724.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  work  given,  in  your  Mr.  William 
judgment,  has  been  executed  at  heavy  loss  as  compared  Am,ya3 
with  wdiat  it  would  have  been  done  for  if  effected  at  con-  Bailuard. 
tract  prices  or  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  open  "~ 
labour  market  ?— That,  I  think,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Oct^07. 

78725.  On  the  other  hand,  you  think  that  emigration  Costliness  o'' 
has,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  been  a  benefit  ? — I  am  quite  work  done, 
sure  of  that.  Value  of 

78726.  Would  you  say  that  those  who  have  emigrated  emigiation. 
are  the  pick,  so  to  say,  of  the  unemployed,  or  not  ? — I 

should  say  they  were  the  pick  of  the  unemployed,  but  not 
the  pick  of  the  'abour  market. 

78727.  Have  you  superintended  the  emigration  opera- 
tions at  all  ? — I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  them. 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  emigration  cases  in  another 
capacity — that  is,  as  chairman  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Committee  of  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society  ;  but  I 
am  not  on  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body  or  of  the  East  End  Body. 

78728.  Now  turning  to  labour  colonies,  I  see  your 
experience  of  labour  colonies  is  that  they  deal  more  with  j.j'jjq,',^'^ 
those  who  have  been  socially  wrecked  tha.n  with  the  colonies 
unemployed  ? — That  is  not  my  experience  ;  that  is  only 

a  quotation  from  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1893 
and  1904.  The  statement  was  first  made  in  1893,  and 
M'as  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  inc^uiry  of  1904. 

78729.  Then  this  applied  to  foreign  colonies,  did  it  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  first  instance.  I  am  referring  to  foreign 
colonies  there  in  Paragraph  11,  and  I  say  that  I  have 
known  very  little  personally  of  the  administration  of  the 
English  colonies  ;  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  them. 

78730.  But,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  they  have  pgg,^^g 
not  been  successful  in  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  men  i^i^(j„j, 
who  passed  out  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  ? — Well,  ,.'(,ioiiic^  in 
I  have  seen  of  course  the  workmen  on  the  other  side,  that  England, 
is,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  people  who  have  been  dealt  with 

in  these  colonies  and  who  have  come  back  to  the  work- 
house, and  who  have  not  been  benefited  in  my  opinion 

78731.  The  result  has  not,  in  your  judgment,  been 
ameliorative  so  far  as  regards  the  individual  ? — Not 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ten- 
dency, though  I  think  I  say  in  my  statement  that  the 
experience  in  Engla.nd  has  been  too  short  to  justify  a^ny 
dogmatic  conclusions  concerning  these  colonies. 

78732.  You  are  doubtful  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
training  given  in  these  colonies  for  agriculttu-al  work,  I 
believe  ? — I  am. 

78733.  On  the  ground  that  if  you  want  an  agriculturist, 
you  must  catch  him  young  ? — That  is  one  reason  ;  and 
also  I  say  that  I  think  the  training  in  the  colonies  must 
necessarily  be  of  too  artificial  a  nature  to  be  really  of 
service. 

78734.  The  distress  for  want  of  employment,  you  think,  jj^(,j.gj^gg  y£ 
is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  the  casual  and  under-  ^j^g^j^l 
employed  class  ;  should  you  say  that  that  class  has  rather  l/abourers. 
developed  in  recent  years  ? — I  should  think  so.    It  is 

very  difficult  to  say,  of  course,  but  my  experience,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  would  lead  me  to  say  so.  ; 

78735.  Would  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  unskilled  labour  has  deteriorated,  so  far  as  you 
know,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ? — I  should 
think  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  quality  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  quantity  rather  than  of  quality. 

78736.  Should  you  say  that  the  quantity  has  increased  ? 
— I  should  think  the  quantity  has  increased,  but,  of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  that. 

78737.  The  numbers  of  the  unemployed  may  have  ^j^gp^p^Qy, 
increased  simply  because  the  population  has  increased  ;  ^^^j^i  /j,. 
but  should  you  say  that  this  class  of  work  in  which  there  crtased  by 
is  under-employment  has  increased  proportionately  or  recent  Foe  r 
more  than   proportionately  in  comparison  with  other  LaAv  policy, 
branches  of  employment  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  mixed 

up  w  ith  this  question  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  question 
of  pauperism.  I  think  that  a  very  large  amount  of  this 
under-employment  is  another  form  of  pauperism,  which 
has  been  created  of  late  years  by  the  policy  which  has  been 
adopted. 

78738.  You  think  then  that  this  tendency  to  under- 
employment has  been  rather  encouraged  by  the  policy 
adopted  ? — That  is  my  very  strong  opinion. 
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78739.  You  are  strong  upon  that  point  ?— Yes,  I  am 
very  strong  upon  that  point. 

78740.  Then  you  think  the  hard-and-fast  rule  of  a 
minimum  wage  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
have  had  a  tendency  to  drive  more  and  more  the  less 
efficient  out  of  employment  ?— I  think  that  that  has  been 
the  case.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  that  question  that  I 
was  at  a  Poor  Law  conference  in  the  north  last  Thursday, 
and  speaker  after  speaker  called  attention  to  this  particular 
point  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  had  driven  people  on  to  the  Poor  Law. 

78741.  It  would  tend  rather  to  shorten  the  age  at  which 
people  could  get  employment,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  so, 
of  course. 

78742.  Do  you  believe  in  the  retention  of  the  workhouse 
as  a  test  ? — Yes,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  retained. 

78743.  You  state  also  that  you  believe  in  discriminating 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  who  come 
into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

78744.  Assuming  you  have  a  workhouse  test,  and 
assuming  you  have  no  labour  colonies,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  sympathetic  and  discriminating  treatment  which 
you  would  adopt  in  connection  with  the  able-bodied  ? — 
The  first  essential  of  the  thing  is  to  have  a  good  workhouse 
master  who  must  be  a  judge  of  character,  and  who  should 
also  be  thoroughly  sympathetic.  He  should  form  an 
opinion  whether  a  man  is  really  anxious  for  work  or  not, 
and  when  a  man  comes  into  the  workhouse  he  should, 
at  first  at  all  events,  give  him  every  opportunity  of  getting 
out.  In  Bethnal  Green  we  have  adopted  a  system  whereby 
we  form  our  opinion  of  a  man.  First  of  all  we  see  him 
at  our  Workhouse  Examination  Committee,  which  we  call 
the  Settlement  Committee,  and  then  we  probably  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  him.  When  we  find  that  he  is  a 
man  who  is  'prima  facie  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  work- 
house, we  let  him  out  on  pass,  and  we  take  steps  ourselves 
to  try  and  get  him  work.  Our  own  master  of  the  work- 
house is  in  touch  with  a  considerable  number  of  employers 
of  labour,  and  if  the  man  is  a  Ukely  man,  the  master 
writes  to  some  of  these  gentlemen  and  they  very  often 
can  give  the  man  a  job. 

78745.  I  suppose  the  number  of  such  cases  is  limited  ? — 
The  number  of  cases  is  limited,  of -course. 

78746.  Does  the  number  of  cases  in  which  you  have 
been  successful  form  any  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
number  of  able-bodied  who  come  into  your  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  now  it  does,  because  we  have  a  very  small 
number,  as  I  think  I  say  in  my  statement,  of  able-bodied 
in  our  workhouse  at  any  one  time. 

78747.  They  have  not  come  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  could  not  answer  that  off-hand  exactly,  but  certainly  a 
large  number  of  them  have  not  come  back.  They  do  not 
become  ins-and-outs. 

Opinions  on  78748.  Coming  to  the  division  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
State  relief  of  I  think  you  actually  sum  it  up  that  one  school  think  the 
unemployed.  State  should  never  attempt  to  provide  work  for  the  un- 
employed except  in  times  of  undoubted  crisis  ;  that  there 
is  another  party  who  think  that  the  State  should  generally 
make  provision  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  are 
unemployed,  and  should  give  them  work  ;  and  that  there 
is  a  third  party  who  think  there  is  a  half-way  house  between 
these  two  ? — Yes. 

laihire  of  78749.  You  say,  in  Paragraph  21,  the  half-way  house 
Unemployed  '^^^^  failed  ?— I  say  that  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy 
Workmen  of  the  half-way  house,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  failed  under 
Act.  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

78750.  A  half-way  house  between  the  Poor  Law  and 
those  who  can  maintain  themselves  might  operate  in  two 
directions  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  might  tend  to  prevent 
people  coming  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  encourage  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law. 
In  which  direction  should  you  say  this  half-way  house  has 
operated  ?— I  do  not  recognise  any  distmction  in  my  mmd 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  this  relief  work  that  has  been 
given  of  late  years,  so  that  I  am  in  a  little  difficulty  in 
answering  that  question. 

78751.  Holdmg  that  view,  you  think  probably  that  this 
half-way  house  would  rather  encourage  pauperism  ?— 
Yes,  I  should  certamly  thmk  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  test  of  destitution  the  test  of  inquiry  has  been  substi- 
tuted, and  that  that  has  entirely  broken  down. 


78752.  As  you  say,  you  have  no  remedy  to  propose, 
but  you  think  that  what  is  now  being  done  rather 
aggravates  the  evil  ? — That  is  so. 

78753.  Do  you  think  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  Organisation 
organising  casual  labour  ? — There  is  a  report  at  present  of  casual 
which  is  pending  from  a  committee  which  my  society  have  labour, 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  casual  labour. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  precision  until  that  report 
has  been  issued.  It  appears  to  a  good  many  of  us  that 
there  is  room  for  organising  casual  labour  more  or  less  on 
the  lines  which  were  adopted  by  the  docks  in  1894, 

78754.  Would  that  organisation  fit  in  with  some  system 
of  labour  bureaux  or  exchange  bureaux  ? — ^That  is  as  it 
appears  to  me. 

78755.  As  regards  education,  I  see  you  are  doubtful  Question  of 
about  our  present  educational  methods  ;     does  your  education  of 
criticism  apply  to  the  education  of  Poor  Law  children.  Children, 
or  does  it  apply  to  our  whole  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ? — I  have  only  seen  the  children  in  the  Poor  Law 

schools,  but  the  same  law  applies  there  as  applies  outside. 
I  certainly  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
children  who  had  to  be  kept  on  till  the  completion  of  their 
school  age,  when  they  have  obviously  been  doing  no  good 
at  school. 

78756.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been  working  either  in  the  fields,  or  in  a  workshop  ? — 
I  think  some  people  are  fitted  for  intellectual  work,  and 
others  for  manual  work,  and  when  the  latter  class  have 
learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  have  attained  a  certain 
standard,  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  good  keeping  them 
on  at  work  for  which  they  are  not  suited. 

78757.  In  other  words,  I  take  it,  you  think  that  our 
educational  system  is  too  literary  for  a  certain  class  of 
children  ? — I  think  it  is  a  question  for  consideration. 
I  do  not  prononuce  any  absolute  opinion  upon  it. 

78758.  We  have  had  some  evidence  rather  in  the  other 
direction,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  keep  some  hold  on  the  children,  and  to  give  some 
support  to  the  children  after  they  have  left  school,  and 
until  they  get  to  an  age  at  which  they  can  support  them- 
selves ? — It  rather  depends  upon  knowing  your  child, 
and  it  also  depends  upon  your  interpretation  of  "  edu- 

.  cation."  It  appears  to  me  that  education  in  the  case 
of  some  children  is  not  necessarily  intellectual  education 
at  all. 

78759.  You  think  the  system  is  not  always  adapted 
to  the  particular  vocation  or  occupation  by  which  they 
will  have  to  get  their  livelihood  ? — That  is  so. 

78760.  One  feature  of  the  unemployed  Workmen  Act  j^gg^pj-g^^ 
is,  that,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  so  many  who  cgggs  under 
apply  one  year  come  back  and  apply  in  subsequent  Unemployed 
years  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  Workmen 
of  that  already.  Act. 

78761.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  do  not  regard  farm  Y^rm. 
colonies  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  unemployed,  colonies. 
I  think  ? — I  have  said  in  my  Statement  that  I  know  very 

little  about  them  myself ;  but  I  am  judging  by  the 
analogy  of  the  foreign  colonies,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  official  reports  we  have  had  upon  them,  and 
from  my  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes  at  present,  of  people 
who  have  been  dealt  with  in  these  farm  colonies. 

78762.  Emigration  you  would  consider  to  be  the  best  . 

and  most  effective  remedy,  I  think  ?— That  is  so.    It  ^n)iS''ation. 
relieves  the  labour  market  here,  and  takes  people  from  a 
bad  labour  market  to  a  better  one. 

78763.  The  unemployed  are  generally  the  less  efficient 
workers,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

78764.  If  you  could  emigrate  the  less  efficient  and 
retain  the  more  efficient  in  England,  what  would  be  the 
economic  gain  ? — I  think  there  is  room  for  the  less  efficient 
in  a  better  labour  market.  In  the  English  labour  market 
there  is  room  for  nobody  at  the  present  time  except  the 
more  efficient. 

78765.  If  emigration  really  got  under  way,  would  you 
apprehend  any  danger  or  any  risk  of  not  being  able  to 
regulate  your  emigration  as  you  would  fancy  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  your  question. 
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Question  of  78766.  It  would  be  desirable  to  emigrate  the  less 
jfiiciency  of  efficient  and  to  keep  the  more  efficient  in  England ;  but 
jinigrants.  jf  emigration  set  in,  would  there  be  a  danger  that  you 
could  not  regulate  the  emigration  so  as  to  emigrate  the 
less  efficient  and  keep  the  more  efficient  ? — Do  you 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  danger  of  emigrating  the 
more  efficient  ? — Yes. 

78767.  Yes  ? — Of  course  the  more  ^cient  will  emigrate 
and  we  cannot  help  it.  They  will  emigrate  of  their 
own  volition  no  doubt,  as  things  are  now. 

78768.  Suppose  a  tide  of  emigration  on  their  own 
volition  set  in,  and  the  more  efficient  workers  did  emigiate, 
would  that  cause  any  national  loss  ? — It  would,  no 
doubt. 

78769.  Are  the  wages  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
higher  than  the  wages  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — in 
England  say  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  should  think  they 
are,  but  I  have  already  said  that  I  am  not  at  all  an  expert 
in  emigration.  I  am  judging  entirely  of  the  value  of 
emigration  from  the  indiviaual  cases  which  I  have  come 
across. 

78770.  Where  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  in,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  efficient  go  and  the  inefficient  remain 
at  home  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  myself.  You  are 
stating  that  to  me,  are  you  ? 

78771.  I  am  stating  that  to  you.  I  have  before  my 
mind  the  case  of  Ireland  where  we  emigrate  40,000 
persons  per  year  ;  they  are  practically  all  efficient,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  them  arc  j'oung  people  between  fifteen 
and  thirty-five ;  and  the  inefficient  remain  at  home. 
So  that  it  is  a  considerable  difficulty,  as  you  can  see  7 — 
Yes.  That  has  got  to  be  to,ken  into  consideration,  of 
course. 

78772.  If  you  take  the  wages  of  women  workers  in 
England  and  compare  them  with  the  wages  of  women 
workers  in  America,  I  think  you  will  find  that  wages  in 
America  are  more  than  double  those  in  England.  Taking 
that  into  consideration,  might  it  not  be  a  dangerous 
thing  for  public  authorities  to  encourage  emigration — 
in  other  words,  might  not  the  cure  be  worse  than  the 
disease  ? — Of  course,  in  my  Statement  I  am  looking  at 
it  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  relieving  the  distress 
in  England  which  I  have  come  across. 

78773.  You  are  looking  at  the  immediate  result,  but 
we  have  to  look  not  only  at  the  immediate  but  at  the 
ultimate  result  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  in  the  long  run, 
if  wages  are  higher  in  one  part  of  the  world  than  in  another, 
labour  tends,  whatever  we  may  do,  to  gravitate  towards 
that  point. 

78774.  And  finally,  probably,  the  most  efficient  go 
to  that  point  ? — I  do  not  think  we  can  help  it  anyhow. 

78775.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  perhaps  if  we  can 
give  up  the  ignorance,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  ? — 
Yes. 

Unemployed  78776.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  I  rightly  gather 
Workmen      from  your  Statement  that  you  do  not  think  there  was  a 
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general  demand  for  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — 
I  do  not  know  about  the  demand  beforehand. 

78777.  You  say,  "  the  Act  was  mainly  promoted  by 
a  small  number  of  distinguished  persons  who  thought  they 
saw  in  it  the  means  of  assisting  the  better  class  of  work- 
man ?  " — They  may  have  represented  a  general  desire ; 
I  do  not  know. 

78778.  There  was  a  general  desire  for  something  to 
be  done,  was  there  not — things  had  become  rather  critical  ? 
—Yes. 

78779.  Do  you  think  under  any  circumstances,  even 
if  the  restrictions  which  have  been  relaxed  and  so  on  had 
been  kept  up,  the  Act  would  have  been  more  successful 
than  it  has  been  ? — I  have  very  grave  doubts,  almost 
amounting  to  a  certainty,  as  to  the  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination by  public  bodies. 

78780.  May  I  take  it  that  the  Act  itself  never  had  your 
sympathy  ? — Never.  That  is  perfectly  true — because 
I  thought  it  a  very  dangerous  measure. 

78781.  With  regard  to  the  workers  who  applied  under 
the  Act  being  casual  workers,  is  not  work  in  London  be- 
coming increasingly  casual  every  year  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  ; 
but  I  attribute  that,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  and  of  the  remedies  that  have  preceded  it. 

429— VIII. 


78782.  What  do  you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  the  Mr.  William 

remedies  that  have  preceded  it  ? — I  think  I  say  in  this  Amyas 

Statement  that  I  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  issue  of  the  cir-  Bailward. 

cular  of  1886,  which  set  all  this  casual  labour  going. 
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78783.  But  it  is  not  very  customary  here  in  London   

for  people  to  have  a  very  long  job,  is  it  ? — It  depends.  Evil  effect 
Of  course  one  knows  that  in  the  buildmg  trade  the  jobs  are  of  L.G.B. 
generally  short ;  but  I  think  there  are  a  certain  number  circular  of 
of  trades  in  which  it  is  the  reverse.  isoo. 
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78784.  A  builder  has  a  certain  number  of  men  whom 
he  always  employs,  but  he  has  to  have  what  we  may  call 
a  certain  number  of  casuals  as  well,  and  they  would  be  the 
people  upon  whom  the  stress  would  fall  the  most  quickly 
of  any  when  there  was  want  of  employment  ? — Quite  so. 

78785.  You  say  in  Paragraph  8  that  work  had  been  pro- 
vided for  2,911  out  of  27,816  registered,  but  of  course  that 
does  not  include  those  who  had  been  emigrated  ? — No. 
I  had  overlooked  the  co'.rmn  relating  to  emigration. 
Some  400  to  600  have  been  emigrated. 

78786.  Of  course,  the  emigration  was  going  on  all  the 
time  ? — Yes. 

78787.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  emigrated  were  not  really 
down  on  the  list  at  all,  were  they  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  still, 
adding  the  number  who  were  emigrated,  it  does  not  make 
it  a  very  large  percentage. 

78788.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  does,  I  am  only  putting 
this  for  purposes  of  accuracy  ? — Quite  so ;  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  correcting  me. 

78789.  With  regard  to  yoiu:  knowledge  of  colony  work  Chiracter  of 
here,  I  take  it  that  those  cases  you  know  of  were  prac-  men  sent  to 
tically  and  entirely  workhouse  cases  who  were  sent  to  labour 

the  colonies  ? — Of  course,  I  cannot  say.   In  Paragraph  1 1  colonies. 
I  quote  the  statement  that  in  April,  1904,  150  men  who 
had  been  to  Osea  Island  and  elsewhere  applied  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  the  magistrate  at  Worship  Street.  I 
cannot  say  whether  they  were  workhouse  cases  or  not. 

78790.  Still,  the  bulk  of  those  that  you  knew  something 
of  were  workhouse  cases,  were  they  not  ? — They  became 
workhouse  cases  afterwards  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
were  workhouse  cases  before. 

78791.  You,  like  a  good  many  of  us,  see  that  an  attempt  Question  of 
was  made  which  was,  in  your  judgment,  imsuccessful,  remedy, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  suggest  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
alternative  remedies  ? — In  Paragraph  22,  you  will  see 

what  I  have  to  say. 

78792.  You  say  there  :  "  I  have  no  remedy  to  propose 
except  that  we  should  cease  from  doing  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  ? " — Quite  so, 
I  think  the  first  step  to  doing  the  right  thing  is  to  leave 
off  doing  the  wrong  one. 

78793.  (Mr.    Lansbunj.)  Did    I    rightly    understand  indu^tiiai 
you  to  say  that  you  consider  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  status  of 
registered  at  Bethnal  Greeti  were  men  who  would  usually  applicants 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  necessarily  to  the  Poor  Law.  to  Bethnal 
I  should  say  they  were  men  who  applied  in  former  years  ^V^f 
to  the  borough  council. 

78794.  I  want  it  cleared  up,  because  the  pauper  class 
as  a  class  are,  as  a  rule,  looked  upon  as  something  distinct. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  men  who  got  work  from  the 
borough  council  belonged  to  the  pauper  class  ? — I  think 
I  define  them  in  my  Statement.  I  say  that  they  none 
of  them  belonged  to  trade  unions,  and  none  of  them  at 
the  time  to  friendly  societies.  They  were  possibly  not 
actually  of  the  pauper  class  at  the  time,  though  some  of 
them  were  of  the  pauper  class.  They  were  not  of  the 
highest  class  of  labour. 

78795.  You  consider  then  that  the  highest  form  of  Merits  and 
labour  is  represented  by  those  people  who  belong  to  trade  demerits  of 
unions  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  ;  I  should  say  most  of  the  best  trade 
class  of  labour  belong  to  them.  unionism. 

78796.  You  support  trade  unions  then  ? — I  think  they 
have  their  uses. 

78797.  Still,  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  not  in  any 
world,  and  certainly  not  in  this.  Either  the  trade  unions 
are  good  or  bad,  surely.  You  are  telling  me  as  something 
against  a  set  of  workmen  that  they  did  not  belong  to  trade 
unions ;  I  only  suggest  to  you  that,  therefore,  in  your 
judgment,  trade  unions  are  a  good  organisation? — Does 
my  judgment  matter  ? 
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Mr.  William      78798.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  only  getting  your  judg- 
Amya!^      ment  this  morning  ;  we  are  getting  your  opinions,  any- 
Bailward.    how  ? — As  I  said,  I  think  they  have  their  uses.    I  think 
they  are  very  good  in  some  ways,  and  sometimes  I  think 
21  Oct.  1907.  they  are  rather  mischievous.    It  depends  on  what  they  do. 

Merits  and  78799.  But  in  judging  a  man  and  his  character,  you  bring 
demerits  of  into  consideration  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  trade 
trade  union  or  not  ? — Certainly  I  do — absolutely. 

78800.  And  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  you 
consider  him  a  more  worthy  person  than  if  he  is.  not  ? — 
I  think  he  probably  belongs  to  the  better  class  of  work- 
men, and  to  a  higher  class  of  industrial  efficiency. 

78801.  And,  therefore,  he  is  a  better  man  ? — Yes,  I 
admit  that — much  better,  as  a  rule.  I  should  say  on  the 
whole  that  a  trade  unionist  is  a  much  better  man  than  a 
man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  trade  union. 

78802.  But,  referring  to  your  Paragraph  14  and  your 
Paragraph  19,  apparently  you  disagree  with  the  action  of 
the  trade  unions  ?  First  of  all,  the  trade  unions  are  to 
keep  up  a  certain  standard  or  rate  of  wages,  so  that  they 
can  provide  unemployed  benefit,  and  then,  when  they  do 
it,  apparently  they  create  unemployment  ? — -I  have 
simply  said  that  the  trade  unionist  as  a  rule,  is  a  letter 
man  than  the  man  who  is  not  a  trade  unionist.  I  have 
said  nothing  as  to  the  combined  action  of  trade  unionists, 

78803.  I  am  comparing  Paragraph  14  with  Paragraph 
19  of  your  Statement  ?— They  are  quite  consistent,  I 
submit. 

tliTti  Mr  78804.  I  submit  to  you  that  if  the  men  have  combined 

unioiV^'  ^  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  un- 

niiiiimuni  employment,  therefore  you  cannot  blame  them  if,  as  a 
wage.  result,  only  the  most  efficient,  from  the  point  of  view 

of  age  and  strength  and  ability,  are  employed  ;  because 
you  are  putting  it  down  that  one  of  the  causes  for  un- 
employment is  that  these  people  insist  on  a  minimum 
rate  of  wage  ? — As  I  say  in  my  Statement,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wage  is  driving  a  large 
number  of  the  less  efficient  people  out  of  the  labour  market. 

78805.  I  suggest  to  you  that  seeing  that  you  wish  men 
to  provide  against  unemployment  themselves,  they  have 
no  option  but  to  insist  on  that  minimum  rate  of  wage  ? — 
That  is  a  difficulty,  of  course. 
Number  of        78806.  Have  you  anj  figures  as  to  the  actual  numoer  of 
iri  Bethnal     ^^l^-bodied  men  you  have  dealt  with  in  your  workhouse  ? 
Green  Work-  — ^  have  some  figures  which  I  submitted  at  a  meeting 
house.  yi\Va.  the  Local  Government  Board  when  Mr.  Long  brough  t 

forward  his  scheme.  We  had  on  that  day  twenty-tour 
in  the  workhouse  who  were  classified  as  able-bodied, 
and  of  those,  I  made  out  nine  who  could  be  ac'"ually 
called  able-bodied. 

78807.  So  that  it  re  illy  comes  to  this,  does  it,  that  under 
the  Poor  Law  we  todch  very  few  able-bodied  men  in  the 
•workhouse  ? — Quite  true — at  any  rate,  not  in  our  union. 

78808.  In  your  union,  at  any  rate,  you  do  not  deal  with 
any  very  large  numbers  ? — No. 

78809.  So  the  number  of  situations  that  you  are  able  to 
get  for  men  through  this  benevolent  workhouse  master  is 
comparatively  few  ?— That  is  perfectly  true.  If  we  had  a 
large  number  of  the  better  class  men  in  the  house  there 
would  no  doubt  be  a  great  difficulty.  It  is  because  they 
manage  to  keep  themselves  outside  that  we  have  not  that 
difficulty. 

How  far  78810.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  borough  council  in  the 

State  and  past  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme  and  the  Unemployed  Work- 
reHer  eui       ^^"^       ^^^^  ''^^  should  think  not,  because  the 

has  kept'^men  conditions  existed  long  before  Mr.  Long's  scheme 

out  of  work-  initiated.  We  have  not  had  many  able-bodied  men 
liouse.  in  the  workhouse  for  years. 

78811.  I  know  ;  but  you  admit  that  there  has  been  dis- 
tress through  want  of  employment,  I  suppose  ?— Cer- 
tainly, I  admit  there  has  been  distress. 

78812.  And  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  form  or 
other  ?— Yes. 

78813.  Instead  of  being  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  pre- 
viously, it  was  dealt  with  by  the  borough  council,  and  by 

Mr.  Long's  scheme  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ?  

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  borough  coun- 
cils. I  do  not  think  that  one  day  in  three  weeks,  which 
was  at  one  time  the  rate  of  work  that  was  given  in  Bethnal 
Green,  was  dealing  with  the  question  at  all ;  I  think  it  was 
making  it  more  acute. 


J.  .    '  tance  v.  phil 
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78814.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  dealt  with — I  will  How  far 
put  it  that  way — because,  beside  that,  you  are  perfectly  St^ite  aad 
well  aware  that  there  have  been  huge  funds,  of  which  niunicipal 
portions  have  got  to  Bethnal  Green  as  well  as  to  every-  lelief,  etc., 
where  else  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  funds  in  of^yorU^ 
Bethnal  Green,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  for  a  great  l^(J^gg 
many  years — in  fact,  not  since  the  Mansion  HoL.se  Fund 

of  1885  ;  I  think  that  was  the  last  time. 

78815.  Did  you  not  have  a  portion — a  small  portion, 
certainly — of  the  money  raised  by  the  committee  of  which 
Canon  Barnett  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  Maynard  secre- 
tary ? — Do  you  mean  the  Mansion  House  Fund  ? 

78816.  Yes  ?— We  had,  but  it  was  very  small. 

78817.  In  fact,  there  have  been  a  variety  of  agencies  at 
work  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Certainly ; 
and  there  always  are.  It  is  on  them,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  one  must  rely,  I  think. 

78818.  In  the  last  resort  the  people  have  got  to  be  Question  of 
helped  ?— First  of  all,  I  want  to  see  them  help  themselves,  '^^^^^ 
but  then  in  the  last  resort  they  have  to  be  helped, 
question  of  how  they  are  to  be  helped. 

78819.  That  is  the  whole  point,  is  it  not,  between  you 
and  the  other  people  ?  You  want  them  helped  in  a  certain 
way,  and  the  other  people  want  them  helped  in  another 
way  ? — Yes. 

78820.  You  start  from  the  same  premises  that  we  all  do, 
and  say,  "  Here  are  certain  people  that  cannot  stand 
alone  "  ? — Yes. 

78821.  I  understand  you  wish  whatever  is  done  to  help 
them  to  be  done  by  private  enterprise  or  private  philan- 
thropy ? — Of  course,  the  phrase  "  people  who  cannot 
stand  alone  "  is  to  some  extent  rather  an  ambiguous  one. 

78822.  You  may  put  it  as  you  please  ? — The  question 
wiiether  people  can  stand  alone  or  not  rather  depends  upon 
the  means  adopted  to  help  them. 

78823.  All  that  I  am  wanting  to  get  from  you  is  that  ry,^^  Poor 
some  means  have  to  be  adopted  ? — We  always  have  the  ^ 
Poor  Law  as  a  last  resort.  means  of 

78824.  Only  you  have  told  us  that  under  the  Poor  Law  asbistance. 
twenty  years  ago,  or  twenty-one  years  ago,  a  new  arrange- 
ment came  in  under  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  which  the 
municipalities  and  other  people  helped  ? — Yes. 

78825.  You  have  told  us  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  Comparison 
was  then  done.    Do  you  contend  that  the  administration  of  of  relief 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  been  as  bad  as  the  one 

day  dole  of  work,  or  the  three  days  dole  of  work,  that  you  Jj^g^^^pt  ^Jjj 
so  very  much  criticise  ? — I  think  it  is  practically  the  same,  ^j^g^j.  gjygjj  \^ 
It  is  a  question  of  quantity  really.    Even  if  you  give  municipalties 
sixteen  weeks'  work,  and  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  etc. 
weeks  is  not  re-absorbed  into  the  labour  market,  it  is  just 
as  much  a  dole  of  work  as  if  you  had  given  him  one  or  two 
days. 

78826.  But  it  would  be  an  effective  help  to  him  during 
that  sixteen  weeks,  would  it  not  ? — During  that  sixteen 
weeks,  but  you  have  got  to  look  further  than  that,  I  think. 

78827.  That  only  means  that  of  course  you  have  to 
extend  your  operations  very  much  further.  It  is  rather  an 
argument  for  more  work  ? — Of  course,  if  you  are  prepared 
to  extend  the  thing  to  all  lengths  

78828.  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  does  it  not — that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  people  for  whom  there  is  no  employ- 
ment, and  you  actually  keep  a  number  of  them  for  sixteen 
weeks  and  then  they  are  still  out  of  employment  1 — I 
think  it  is  not  a  fixed  number. 

78829.  Perhaps  it  is  not,  but  still  there  is  a  large  number, 
is  there  not  ? — Always,  in  all  trades,  and  in  all  professions. 

78830.  Then  you  quote  a  case  that  came  back  to  you  in  instance  of 
June  from  Hollesley  Bay,  I  understand  ? — Yes.  man  returnee) 

78831.  Would  you  consider  that  man  a  low-standard  ^o'"  j 
man  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  particulars  of  his  case  now  ■„  "  ®®  ! 
excepting  as  a  fact  which  I  have  cited  here  that  he  came  ^' 

back. 

78832.  You  do  not  know  the  facts  connected  with  that  j 
individual  ? — I  cannot  remember  them  now. 

78833.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  send  in  that 
man's  record  ? — No.    I  ■will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  wrote  as  follows: — 

The  man  is  a  boot  finisher  by  trade,  not  a  member  of 
Club  or  Trade  Union,  and  had  worked  for  a  firm  for  about 
two  years  up  to  August,  1906,  when  he  was  discharged 
owing  to  slackness.    He  then  applied  to  the  C.O.S.,  who 
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offered  to  consider  his  case  with  a  view  to  emigration  which 
he  refused.  He  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  Distress 
Committee,  and  they  sent  him  in  December  to  Hollesley 
Bay,  where  he  remained  till  April  22nd,  1907.  He  appl  ed 
again  to  the  C.O.S.  in  June,  1907,  being  still  out  of  work. 

78834.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the 
Act  was  helping  towards  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

78835.  Do  you  mean  that  it  makes  more  people  apply  to 
the  Poor  Law,  or  that  you  consider  everybody  who  gets 
help  under  the  Act  is  a  pauper  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Act  is  only  another  measure  of  Poor  Law,  as  you  may  call 
it,  and  that  we  have  created  a  new  form  of  pauperism. 
We  do  not  call  it  pauperism,  but  it  is  actually  pauperism. 

78836.  I  understood  that  that  was  your  view  about  it ; 
only  that  is  rather  different,  I  think,  from  what  we  all 
gathered,  at  any  rate  from  what  I  gathered,  when  you 
answered  a  previous  question.  You  think  that  it  is  simply 
another  way  of  pauperising  the  people  ? — I  am  afraid  1  do. 

78837.  In  your  Statement  you  say  there  were  234 
people  who  got  help  of  various  kinds,  and  these  234  wese 
people  who  had  previously  been  known  to  the  relieving 
officers  ? — That  is  the  report  from  our  superintendent 
relieving  officer. 

78838.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  those  234  had 
actually  been  to  the  guardians  and  got  relief  and  the  rest 
of  it  ? — I  looked  through  most  of  these  cases,  and  they  all 
had  relief  in  some  form  or  another. 

78839.  You  say  there  were  only  eighty-one  of  them  who 
came  back  ? — Yes. 

78840.  So  that  if  you  take  it  for  granted  that  234  out  of 
the  437  which  you  mention  as  the  number  of  original  cases 
had  had  Poor  Law  relief,  at  least  a  large  number  of  them 
did  not  come  back  to  you  ? — I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  them 
again  at  some  time  or  other. 

78841.  That  is  not  fair,  is  it  ?  If  you  put  certain  figures 
in  your  Statement  as  a  return,  we  are  bound  to  take  your 
figures  as  they  stand  ? — The  Statement,  of  course,  only 
deals  with  a  certain  period. 

78842.  And  for  that  period  only  eighty-one  out  of  the  234 
came  back  ? — Is  it  your  suggestion  that  because  these 
people  have  not  come  back  no  far,  therefore  they  have  been 
adequately  dealt  with  ? 

78843.  I  do  not  suggest  that  at  all,  and  I  do  not  want  now 
to  suggest  anj-thing  ;  I  only  call  your  attention  to  your 
own  figures  ? — I  understood  you  in  that  sense,  at  all  events. 

78844.  To  go  back  to  the  labour  colonies  ;  you  say  that 
150  men  apjilied  to  the  magistrate  as  coming  from  Osea 
Island ;  that  would  be  under  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee, I  beUeve  ? — Yes. 

78845.  You  will  remember  that  the  Bishop  of  Stepney 
issued  a  very  urgent  appeal  over  and  over  again  for  money 
to  keep  these  men  going,  because  of  the  very  bad  state  of 
trade  in  London  ? — Do  you  mean  these  150  ? 

78846.  Not  only  these  150,  but  generally  to  keep  the 
work  going  at  Osea  and  Hadlaigh  ? — Yes. 

78847.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  this  applica- 
tion to  the  magistrate  is  nothing  against  these  150,  and 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  bad  characters  ;  it  only 
proves  that  enough  work  was  not  found  ?— I  am  only 
quoting  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  little  good  that  had  been 
done  to  them  by  their  stay  at  Osea  Island. 

78848.  Because  there  was  no»\vork  to  come  to  when  their 
time  was  up  ? — Quite  so.  They  had  received  a  dole  of 
work  ;  that  was  my  point. 

78849.  But  it  wa'?  nothing  against  the  men  ? — Nothing 
at  all,  and  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  only  taken  from  a  newspaper  report 
which  I  happened  to  see  at  the  time. 

78850.  Do  you  still  contend  that  casual  labour  is 
caased,  or  has  been  caused,  by  the  issue  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's circular  and  by  municipal  doles  of  work  ? — I  should 
say  it  had  been  accentuated  by  them,  and  it  had  been 
increased  hy  them.  I  cannot  say  it  M  as  caused  by  them, 
because,  of  course,  one  knows  there  is  casual  labour  in 
all  trades,  and  that  there  alwaj's  must  be  casual  labour. 

78851.  You  think  there  always  must  be  a  time  when 
people  will  have  to  go  without  work,  even  if  they  are 
strong  and  able  and  willing  to  work  ? — I  judge  simply 
from  my  experience  and  from  everybody's  experience. 
One  knows  that  all  trades  have  periods  of  slackness. 

78852.  Therefore  we  cannot  blame  the  individual  man 
or  woman  because  of  the  effects  on  his  or  her  character 
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of  that  kind  of  employment  ? — I  blame  nobody.    I  am  Mr.  William 
only  trying  to  deal  with  the  general  tendency  which  I  Amyas 
think  is  apparent.  Bailuard. 

78853.  That  is,  that  casual  labour  and  intermittent  21  Oct.  1907. 

employment  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  present  arrange-   

ments  for  giving  people  work  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  it  Casual 

always  must  be  I  think.    It  is  a  question  of  degree  of  Jabour 

course.    We  want  to  see  it  minimised  as  far  as  possible,  hievitable. 

but  there  always  must  be  casual  labour,  I  am  afraid.  laracter  0 

'  men 

78854.  Then  about  emigration  ;     I  understand  you  emigrated, 
contend,  first  of  all,  that  the  tmemployed  are  not  the 

cream  of  the  working  class  ? — Yes. 

78855.  But  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  unemployed  who 
are  emigrated  ? — I  should  think  so. 

78856.  The  inquiries  with  regard  to  emigration  are 
much  more  severe  than  for  giving  a  man  immediate  work 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

78857.  Therefore  what  is  really  happening  is  that  as 
the  years  go  hy,  if  this  system  remains,  we  shall  more  and 
more  send  the  efficient  of  those  who  are  under-employed, 
or  out  of  work,  and  leave  the  inefficient  here  to  be  dealt 
with  by  ourselves  ? — A  similar  question  was  put  to  me 
at  the  beginning 

78858.  I  am  only  putting  it  again  for  my  own  satis- 
faction ? — I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  in  my  opinion 
the  most  efficient  who  are  emigrated. 

78859.  But  it  is  the  most  efficient  of  the  tmemployed, 
that  is  what  I  am  putting  to  you  ? — Yes. 

78860.  I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  clear.  There- 
fore the  least  efficient  of  the  imemployed  are  left  on  our 
hands  ? — Yes. 

78861.  And  your  proposal  for  dealing  with  those  is  the 
workhouse  ? — Emigration. 

78862.  No  ;    I  am  thinking  of  the  least  efficient — do  Methods  of 
you  want  to  emigrate  them  ;    they  are  the  majority  of  dealing  with 
course  ? — The  least  efficient  I  think  in  the  long  run  must  inefficient 
be  dealt  with  partly  by  the  Poor  Law,  partly  by  volun-  unemployed, 
tary  agencies  and  so  forth. 

78863.  Would  you  tell  us  what  voluntary  agency  ? — 
They  seem  to  me  to  abound  on  all  sides  if  they  were  pro- 
jjerly  organised. 

78864.  Could  you  tell  me  one  ?— In  every'district  I  sup- 
pose there  is  some  voluntary  agency.  There  is  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  my  society,  for  one  thing, 
and  then  there  are  the  clergy,  who  all  have  funds  which 
they  administer. 

78865.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  does  not 
exist  to  find  people  employment,  does  it  ? — It  does  not, 
but  it  can,  and  it  has  dealt  with  people  out  of  ivork  hy 
tiding  them  over  periods. 

78866.  My  point  is  that  these  are  people  whom  tiding- 
ovor  does  not  help,  because  they  are  the  least  fortunate, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  Ihem  ? — Then  I  am 
afraid  the  only  thing  is  that  they  must  go  to  the  Poor 
Law,  or  to  some  equivalent  to  the  Poor  Law. 

78867.  Would  you  tell  us  what  that  equivalent  is  ? — 
The  equivalent  proposed  has  been  the  labour  colony. 

78868.  Do  you  admit  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  somebody 
in  some  form  or  other  ? — Certainly ;  there  always  must 
be.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Poor  Law  is  intended  for 
tlat  purpose. 

78869.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Before  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  circular  Sir  Henry 
there  were  no  large  amounts  of  work  given  by  the  borough  ^^^^fJ^.^'iggo 
councils,  I  think,  were  there  ? — My  memory  hardly  goes 

back  so  far  as  that.  I  think  I  first  began  my  Poor  Law 
work  in  1891,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  circular  was 
issued  in  1892 ;  of  course,  it  was  a  re-issue,  becauss  it 
had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1886. 

78870.  Would  you  say  in  general  terms  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  about  which  you  have  been  speaking, 
the  unemployed  unskilled  class,  was  not  worse,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  days  before  the  circulars  came — Sir  Henry 
Fov/ler's  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ? — That  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer. 

78871.  I  mean,  may  we  say  that  the  position  of  things  Effect  of 
after  the  borough  council  arrangements  was  a  position  liorough 
in  which  a  certain  new  attraction  was  brought  into  the  council  ^ 
field  ? — I  quite  think  so.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  ^'^-^^  ' 
borough  council  work  has  done  extremely  little  good  to 
anybody ;   it  is  of  such  a  very  precarious  and  temporary 
nature. 
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Mr.  William     78872.  Therefore  in  talking  of  remedies,  we  have  to 
Amyas      deal,  have  we  not,  with  a  state  of  things  at  a  time  when 
Bailward.    there  was  no  remedy  such  as  has  been  suggested  ? — Yes. 

78873.  And  that  state  was  not  worse,  at  any  rate, 
than  the  pr€£ent,  when  we  have  all  these  remedies  ?— I 
cannot  speak  from  my  personal  knowledge,  but  from 
what  I  have  read  of  Poor  Law  history  I  should  say  it 
was  better  before  these  remedies  were  adopted. 

78874.  Another  criticism  is  that  the  one-day  dole  of 
the  borough  councils  was  succeeded  by  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  and  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
was  better  than  the  one-day  dole,  and  therefore  should 
be  approved.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
the  fact  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  brought 
a  permanent  system  apparently  into  existence  for  offering 
work  to  the  unemployed,  does  or  does  not  create  a  new 
element  of  extreme  danger  to  the  community  ? — I  think 
I  have  referred  to  that  in  my  Statement.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  distress  was 
always  looked  upon  as  exceptional,  and  all  the  functions 
of  the  State  were  limited  to  dealing  entirely  with  excep- 
tional occasions.  Now  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  that  duty  has  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
occurrenc&j 

78875.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  even  the 
borough  council  system  was  better  than  this  permanent 
acknowledgment  ? — It  was  far  less  serious,  I  think. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  circular,  and  the  circulars  subse- 
quently issued,  all  contemplated  periods  of  exceptional" 
distress.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body  a  protest  was  raised 
against  the  limitation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  two 
years  running  to  any  individual.  I  think  that  is  rather 
an  illustration  of  the  tendency  now. 

78876.  That  is  to  say,  the  tendency  of  thought  amongst 
those  who  wish  to  push  this  would  be  to  make  it  a  con- 
tinuous permanent  Act  for  the  emplojTnent  of  the  un- 
employed ? — I  think  the  advocates  are  perfectly  frank 
about  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  means  to  an  end.  But 
I  do  not  think  they  approve  in  their  hearts  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  at  all.  -  i 

78877.  The  end  would  be  to  place  on  the  public  the 
obligation  of  providing  employment  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  asked  tor  ? — That  is  what  I  say  when  I  refer  to  the 
two  schools  of  thought,  both  of  which  are  I  think  logical. 
The  one  school  objects  altogether  to  the  provision  of 
work  by  the  State,  and  the  other  school  says  it  ought 
to  be  provided  at  all  times. 

Evil  effect  78878.  Your  own  personal  experience  would  be  that 
of  provision    the  view  which  you  express  in  your  Statement  is  correct, 

hidTviduaL  °"  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  done  now  to  create  a  dependent 

*  ^'    class  on  the  plea  of  there  being  an  unemployed  class  ? — 
I  am  afraid  so. 

78879.  With  regard  to  the  men  who  have  had  their 
sixteen  weeks'  work,  they  have  no  doubt  been  maintained 
during  those  sixteen  weeks  ? — Yes. 

78880.  But  if  they  have  come  to  rely  upon  an  authority 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  winter  by  winter,  have  they  not 
been  weakened  greatly  ?— I  think  that  irreparable 
damage  has  been  done  to  them. 

78881.  And  those  men  would  be  the  unemployed  class 
of  the  future  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

78882.  Is  it  not  a  question  really  as  to  your  wanting 
the  people  helped  in  one  way  and  the  others  wanting 
them  helped  in  another  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  it  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  point  of  view 
as  to  the  relief  of  a  person  which  divides  the  camps,  but 
that  one  party  looks  upon  the  ultimate  and  permanent 
dependence  of  anybody  on  the  State  as  an  evil  to  the 
community  ?— Quite  so. 

78883.  And  the  other  party  does  not  ?— Yes,  I  think 
that  is  the  real  distinction. 

78884.  Then  the  whole  administration  of  relief  in 
regard  to  these  people  would  be  one  which  you  would 
approve  of  if  it  led  to  their  independence  ?— That  is  so. 

78885.  Therefore,  your  proposed  remedy  is  a  proposal 
to  lead  to  independence  ? — That  is  so, 

78886.  Therefore,  to  take  your  proposal  at  the  end 
you  would  have  behind  you  a  workhouse  of  a  certain 
type  with  a  test,  because  it  has  been  proved  to  you  by 
cases,  I  imderstand,  that  unless  you  do  have  a  test  there 


"Workliouse 
with  test  as 
remedy. 


will  be  a  general  demand,  as  in  former  years,  for  relief 
on  the  ground  of  unemployment  ? — Yes. 

78887.  And  the  result  of  that  would  be  to  create  every 
evil  which  relief  was  supposed  to  diminish  ? — Yes. 

78888.  You  have  very  few  able-bodied  persons  dealt  Small  numbei 
with  in  your  workhouse  compared  with  other  unions,  ofable-bodied 
T  iu-  1  o    XT  „  men  m 

I  think  ?-Yes.  j^g^j^^^^ 

78889.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  Do  you  say  compared  with  Green  Work 
other  unions — I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  ?  house. 

— I  do  say  as  compared  with  other  unions,  because  I  do 
know  something  about  the  conditions  of  other  unions 
from  what  I  have  read. 

78890.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  ordinary  indoor  able-bodied 
pauperism  of  London  runs  to  about  46,000,  as  a  mean 
number,  according  to  the  Report ;  it  would  be  a  very 
small  proportion  of  that  indoor  able-bodied  pauperism 
that  you  had  at  Bethnal  Green,  judging  from  the  figures 
you  have  submitted  to  us  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  those  figures,  so  of  course  I  could  not  answer. 

78891.  I  understand  that  your  figures  ran  to  very 
few  cases  per  diem  ? — Yes. 

78892.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  figures  Mr.  Loch  is  quoting 
include  women,  but  we  were  talking  about  men  only 
-v\  hen  I  was  asking  you  about  this  point  ? — My  figures 
only  deal  with  men. 

78893.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Supposing,  anyway,  that  even 
half  that  figure  were  men,  still  the  other  unions  taken 
together  would  seem  to  show  a  very  much  larger  able- 
bodied  pauperism  than  Bethnal  Green  ? — There  can  be 
no  question  of  it. 

78894.  I  was  the  other  day  at  a  relief  committee,  and 
there  were  able-bodied  men  coming  into  the  house.  On 
our  making  the  suggestion  that  a  class  of  very  young 
people  was  being  Drought  into  the  workhouse  it  was  said 
that  they  had  no  sufficiently  deterrent,  or  aub-workhouse, 
to  keep  them  out,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
just  came  in  pretty  much  as  they  wished.  You  have 
no  special  deterrent  arrangement  in  Bethnal  Green,  have 
you  ? — None  at  all. 

78895.  And  yet  they  do  not  come  to  you  ? — They  do 
not  come. 

78896.  Is  that  because  the  inquiry  is  stricter,  or  what  Advantao-e 
is  the  reason  ? — I  think  it  is  because  there  is  a  careful  of  carefuf 
inquiry.    All  cases  are  brought  up  before  a  committee  in(][uiry  at 
at  specified  times,  and  people  are  got  out  if  possible,  workhouse. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

78897.  Then  you  also  adopt  the  plan  of  going  very 
carefully  through  your  cases  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

78898.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  made  a  rule  in  all  System  in 
Poor  Law  administration  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  vogue  at 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  Bethnal 

Green. 

78899.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  have  the  case-paper 
system  for  your  indoor  poor  ? — Yes,  we  have.  All  the 
figures  which  I  have  given  in  my  Appendix  are  taken 
from  the  case-papers. 

78900.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  How  often  do  you  go 
through  your  indoor  cases  and  revise  your  list  ? — The 
system  is  that  every  fresh  admission  is  brought  up  before 
the  Settlement  Committee,  Avhich  sits  fortnightly,  and 
that  there  are  also  a  certain  pumber  of  deferred  cases. 

78901.  You  are  always  doing  it,  then  ? — We  are  always 
doing  it.  There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  deferred 
cases  on  which  some  decision  has  been  made,  and  wo 
want  to  see  whether  it  has  been  carried  out.  Sometimes 
possibly  a  man  may  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
see  him  again  and  again  and  ask  him  why  he  is  still  there. 
Eventually  I  suppose  he  prefers  to  go  out  rather  than 
be  seen  by  the  Settlement  Committee  again. 

78902.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Then  practically  you  are  able  to 
accomplish  what  you  want  in  regard  to  the  able-bodied 
without  a  new  organisation  for  able-bodied  relief  in  the 
shape  of  a  sub-workhouse  with  harder  work  and  so  on  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  difficulty  with  us  has  disappeared.  As 
I  say  in  my  Statement,  we  had  a  similar  difficulty  years 
ago.  I,  of  course,  have  seen  both  sorts  of  administration. 
When  I  first  became  a  guardian  our  administration  at 
Bethnal  Green  was  what  was  known  as  of  a  lax  nature, 
and  then  we  had  our  workhouse  as  practically  a  lodging- 
house  for  anyboc'y  wh)  liked  to  come  in  and  out.  We 
had  no  revision  committee  to  examine  the  cases,  and 
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naturally  in  time  we  became  crowded  with  able-bodied 
men.  But  all  that  difficulty  has  disappeared  since  we 
have  formed  our  committee  and  dealt  with  cases  regularly 
on  a  certain  system. 

78903.  In  this  process  of  change  has  there,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  any  greater  distress  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  is  to  say,  have  the  people  who  hypothetically  were 
excluded  suffered  in  consequence  ? — I  should  think  not 
more  than  any  others.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  few  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  is  some  proof 
at  least  that  we  have  not  the  worst  form  of  destitution 
in  the  district.  If  the  worst  form  of  poverty  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  district  people  must  ccme  into 
our  workhouse,  but  they  do  not. 

78904.  Do  you  think  in  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
wise  to  exclude  from  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
clauses  referring  to  giving  employment,  and  to  take  the 

'  whole  question  of  employment  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to 
leave  the  Poor  Law  simply  to  deal  with  destitute  persons  ? 
— I  think  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  find  work  for  people  has  been  proved  by  experience 
to  be  absolutely  an  impossible  one,  and  it  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  misinterpretation  of  its  duties. 

78905.  With  regard  to  the  colonies  to  which  you  have 
referred,  do  you  think  that  the  evidence  about  Hadleigh 
is  sufficient  to  back  yoiu:  assertion  that  on  the  whole  the 
colonies  do  not  make  unemployed  workmen  into  inde- 
pendent workmen  ? — I  have  spoken  rather  guardedly  as 
to  Hadleigh.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  was  not  only  dealing 
with  Hadleigh  in  what  I  have  said  about  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  that  I  was  also  dealing  with  the  other  labour 
homes  of  the  Salvation  Army,  chiefly,  I  find  now,  with  the 
others  and  not  with  Hadleigh.  I  have  here  some  memor- 
anda by  the  master  of  our  workhouse  as  to  about  forty-one 
men  who  were  sent  to  the  Salvation  Army  workshops, 
and  some  to  Hadleigh  in  1897.  I  asked  him  yesterday  to 
make  memoranda  as  to  what  had  happened  to  them,  and  if 
any  member  of  the  Commission  would  like  to  see  the 
results  I  shall  be  happy  to  hand  this  paper  in.  {See 
Appendix  No.  LXXXVIII.  (B) ). 

78906.  With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  things 
about  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  to  which  you  refer  in  Paragraph  14,  would  you 
say  that  assistance  by  way  of  protection  for  the  strong 
re-acts  to  the  destruction  of  the  weak  ? — I  think  that  is 
very  much  the  case. 

78907.  So  that  practically  what  we  are  doing  to  back  one 
group  of  men  who  are  strong  and  can  fend  for  themselves 
tends  to  re-act  upon  another  group  of  men  and  to  bring 
them  closer  to  pauperism  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tendency  nowadays  is  that  there  is  a  new  social  cleavage 
going  on  by  which  we  shall  have  a  class  of  privileged  work- 
men and  the  rest  of  the  community  will  have  to  be  kept  in 
some  form  of  workhouse  or  labour  colony,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

78908.  In  Section  19  you  have  referred  to  the  remunera- 
tion ;  would  you  say  that  what  is  wanted  is  as  far  as 
possible  a  better  use  of  that  remuneration,  because  we  have 
from  year  to  year  had  the  seasonal  unemployed  persons, 
who  may  at  times,  at  any  rate,  if  not  often,  earn  enough  for 
their  support  if  they  spread  it  over  the  year  ? — I  was  half 
afraid  to  mention  the  question  of  thrift ;  but  still  I  am 
very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  cases,  at  least, 
provision  of  some  kind  might  be  made  for  times  of  un- 
employment, whereas  it  is  not  made  now. 

78909.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to 
foster  the  promotion  of  organisations  for  thrift  by  way  of 
something  hke  an  unemployment  fund,  such  as  trade 
unions  have  ?  Would  it  be,  within  your  view,  right  if  all 
large  employers  of  labour  were  required  to  pay  into  a 
common  fund  for  the  men — the  men  themselves  paying 
too — but  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  common  shop 
funds  at  the  present  date  ? — The  suggestion  is  quite  new 
to  me,  and  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

78910.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  more  steady  employ- 
ment being  adopted  in  the  docks  on  the  lines  you  refer  to, 
do  you  think  that  that  occasion  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  forming  a  centre  for  unemplojnment  funds,  as  the 
unemployment  fund  of  trade  unions  has  in  its  way  been  a 
centre,  round  which  other  funds  were  collected  ? — Is  that 
following  on  your  previous  question  ? 


78911.  Yes  ? — I  must  say  it  is  a  new  question  to  me  Mr.  William 
so  I  should  hardly  like  to  speak  about  it.  Amyas 

78912.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  8  you  make  use  of  ^^f^^^^- 
some  words  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.    Speaking  of  21  Oct  1907 

the  economic  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  people  who  are   

put  on  relief  work  you  say  that  it :    "  Would  have  been  Effect  of 
better  done  by  the  ordinary  labourer  and  would  have  been  relief  work 
equally  effective  as  relief  work."  I  do  not  quite  understand  given  under 
what  is  meant  by  that  ?— What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  if  ^"^^^P^^g^*^ 
the  ordinary  labourer  had  been  put  on  to  this  work  the 

pressure  would  have  been  relieved.  As  things  are  now  my 
contention  is  that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  which  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  ordinary  labourer  is  being  done  through  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body,  and  that  to  that  extent  the 
ordinary  labourer  is  thrown  out  of  work,  so  that  you  are 
creating  another  form  of  unemployment. 

78913.  The  employment  of  the  ordinary  labourer  for 
the  same  work  would  have  been  more  economical  and  more 
effective,  and  would  at  the  same  time  have  relieved  the 
labour  market  to  an  equal  extent ;  is  that  your  point  ? — 
It  would  have  relieved  the  pressure  generally  ;  that  is  my 
point. 

78914.  A  little  lower  down  you  say  :  "  I  believe  that  the  ^\ 
attempt  by  the  State  to  provide  work  in  ordinary  times  is  o^,.^\narv°'^° 
a  fatal  expedient,  but  I  also  believe  that,  if  it  is  to  be  done  labour 

at  all,  it  had  better  be  done  through  the  ordinary  labour  niarket.if  it  is 
market."    I  do  not  quite  understand  the  connection  of  to  be  clone  at 
the  words,  "  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  "  ;  do  you  mean  if  it  all  by  State, 
is  to  be  done  at  all  by  a  public  body  ? — If  we  are  to  accept 
the  principle  of  State  relief  work,  which  of  course  I  strongly 
demur  to.    If  we  are  to  have  that  at  all,  I  think  it  is  far 
better  that  it  should  be  done  without  this  inquiry, 

78915.  But  it  could  not  be  done  through  the  ordinary 
labour  market  if  it  is  to  be  done  through  the  State  could 
it  ? — I  think  so.  Why  not  ?  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  reclamation  of  foreshores,  and  afforestation  and  so  on  ; 
why  should  not  all  that  be  done  through  the  ordinary 
labour  market  ?    I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  not. 

78916.  I  see  your  point  r.o.v;  if  the  State  is  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  providing  work,  it  should  provide 
tills  work  and  the  workmen  should  be  employed  on  their 
merits  and  drawn  from  the  ordinary  labour  market  ? 
—They  should  be  employed  on  their  merits  without  this 
test  of  industrial  efficiency,  for  the  inquiry  is  supposed  to 
be  a  test  of  industrial  efficiency,  as  I  understand  it. 

78917.  That  would  get  rid  of  all  the  inquiries  as  to 
character,  as  to  fitness,  and  so  on  ? — Quite  so. 

78918.  And  the  men  would  be  dra^vn  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  the  ordinary  labour  market  ? — That  is  so. 

78919.  And  the  less  efficient  workmen  who  then  did  not 
find  employment  woidd  be  left  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

78920.  I  suppose  you  could  suggest  no  other  expedient  ?  Private 
—I  think  not.    Of  course  they  would  have  the  help  of  Agencies 
all  the  ordinary  agencies— of  that  human  sympathy  and  for  helping 
sense  of  duty  which  abound  on  all  sides.    I  believe  every  unemploj-ed 
man  who  is  worth  much  has  friends  who  are  willing  to 

come  forward  and  help  him  in  times  of  difficulty.  We 
come  across  the  "  friendly  lead"  constantly  in  the  work- 
shop, and,  as  I  have  already  said  to  Mr.  Lansbury,  there 
are  various  agencies  for  dealing  with  distress  outside  the 
Poor  Law. 

78921.  Would  not  the  employment  by  the  State  of  men 
of  that  kind,  drawn  from  the  unemployed  labour  market 
with  the  object  of  tiding  them  over  a  distress  period,  have 
the  tendency  that  you  do  not  want,  that  is,  that  the  men 
might  come  to  rely  on  expedients  of  that  kind  being  formed 
by  the  State  ? — You  see  I  deprecate  it  altogether,  and  I 
say  that  to  me  it  is  a  fatal  expedient  that  the  State  should 
undertake  the  principle  of  finding  work  at  all ;  but  I 
say  if  it  is  done  at  all,  then  I  think  it  is  better  to  be  done 
through  the  ordinary  labour  market. 

78922.  In  Paragraph  10  you  speak  of  labour  bureaux.  Labour 
id  you  make  use  of  these  words  :  "I  have  wished  to  see  exchanges. 


and  you  

the  experiment  made,  and  it  has  my  cordial  sympathy  as 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  better  organisation  of  labour." 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  the  better 
organisation  of  labour  ?  "—It  seemed  to  me  that  by  the 
organisation  of  telephonic  communication  you  might 
concentrate  your  labour  at  the  point  where  it  is  needed. 
I  confess  I  am  very  ignorant  of  labour  bureaux,  because 
I  am  not  on  the  labour  exchange  committee  of  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body,  and  I  only  have  general  views  as  to 
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them.  I  do  not  think  my  views  are  of  much  value 
therefore. 

7892.3.  The  words,  "  the  better  organisation  of  labour  " 
mean,  so  far  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  labour  ex- 
changes and  that  kind  of  thing  would  be  used  for  offering 
facilities  to  men  seeking  employment  ?— Yes. 

78924.  That  is  the  extent  of  your  meaning,  is  it  ?— 
"  The  organisation  of  labour,"  of  course,  is  an  ambiguous 
term  ;  I  meant  it  simply  in  the  sense  of  organising  work. 

78925.  Really  it  does  not  mean  the  organisation  of 
labour,  does  it  ?— I  am  not  sure.  It  does  not  mean  the 
organisation  of  labour  in  the  sense  of  the  trade  union 
organisation  of  labour.  It  means  the  organisation  of 
work,  I  think 

78926.  In  Paragraph  14  you  speak  of  the  growth  of 
the  casual  and  unemployed  class,  and  you  say  that  that  is 
primarily  due  to  the  Circular  of  1886.  Do  you  think 
there  is  no  change  in  the  conditions  of  labour  now  which 
has  caused  a  larger  number  of  casual  labourers  to  exist 
than  existed  formerly,  apart  altogether  from  the  means 
of  vfotk  that  have  been  offered  by  the  various  local  authori- 
ties ? — I  really  do  not  know.  It  is  a  question  I  can  hardly 
answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  had  been  going  on  for  a  very  long  period 
anterior  to  1886.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  changes 
in  modern  industry  which  have  been  going  on,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  for  a  very  long  time.  We  know  that  more 
than  100  years  ago  liandlooms  were  superseded  in  the  north 
by  machinery,  and  we  have  had  various  crises  of  that  kind, 
by  which  labour  is  always  changing  on  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  It  is  a  process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  years  ;  it  has  been  gradual,  but  it  has  been  done  all 
through 

78927.  Has  that  been  going  on  to  a  greater  extent  since 
1886  ? — I  should  have  thought  not,  but  I  do  not  know. 

78928.  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  you  w-ould 
not  renew  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — I  should  not 
renew  it. 

78929.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  say  that 
the  horse-brooms  were  taken  off ;  were  the  horse-brooms 
taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  work  longer 
and  more  expensive  ? — For  the  purpose  of  making  four 
men  do  the  work  of  one,  that  was  the  idea — dividing 
the  work  into  smaller  fractions.  I  think  that  was  very 
general  throughout  London  at  that  time. 

78930.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ratepayers  were 
paying  a  second  poor  rate  in  this  new  form  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

78931.  You  agree,  I  think,  that  no  good  can  come  of 
giving  men  a  few  days'  work  now  and  then  ? — Yes. 

78332.  That  is  only  another  form  of  outdoor  relief  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion, 

78933.  In  Paragraphs  3  and  5  you  are  very  emphatic  in 
pointing  out  that  the  various  safeguards  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  have  been  removed  one  by  one  ;  but  is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  Act  was  passed  by  one  Government  and 
carried  out  by  another,  so  that  Mr.  Long  is  not  to  blame  ? — 
I  think  the  conditions  would  have  been  the  same  if  the 
same  Government  had  stayed  in.    That  is  my  opinion. 

78934.  Mr.  Long  was  very  emphatic  that  under  no 
conditions  would  money  be  granted  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  ? — Yes. 

78935.  He  might  possibly  have  held  to  that  ?— But  the 
pressure  was  very  strong.  The  Central  Unemployed  Body 
found  themeslves  with  no  money  at  all,  and  something 
had  to  be  done. 

78936.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Mx.  Long's  statement  was 
not  made  in  connection  v.Kh  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  at  all,  was  it  ?— No,  it  was  iu  connection  with  his 
scheme. 

78937.  And  that  was  before  the  Act  ?— Yes. 

78938.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  reference  to  Paragraph  C, 
what  would  you  say  was  the  ground  to  the  hostility  to 
investigation  on  the  part  of  members  of  distress  com- 
mittees ?— I  think  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  the  democratic 
feeling  that  is  in  the  air  that  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master. 
I  know  in  my  early  days,  in  the  joint  committee,  objections 
were  made  to  inquiries  of  employers  on  the  groimd  that  the 
workmen  had  as  good  a  right  to  give  a  character  to  an  em- 
ployer as  an  employer  had  to  give  a  charecter  to  a  work- 
man. I  think  that  there  is  that  general  spirit  which  is 
antagonistic  to  investigation. 
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78939.  Do  not  a  good  many  men  go  on  these  distress 
committees  without  the  slightest  intention  of  carrying 
out  the  letter  of  the  Act,  but  principally  to  show  that  the 
Act  is  a  failure  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  did  at  first, 
but  I  think  that  now  gradually  there  may  be  some  growth 
of  that  kind  of  feeling. 

78940.  Have  you  not  heard  men  saying  they  meant 
to  show  that  the  Act  was  not  workable  ? — Yes,  I  have  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  that  said  in  my  com- 
mittee. 

78941.  In  the  last  sentence  of  Paragraph  7  vou  say 
that  "the  number  of  regular  workers  had  to  be  reduced;" 
do  you  mean  the  regular  municipal  staff  ? — Yes. 

78942.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that,  are  you  ? — That 
is  a  quotation  from  the  report  of  our  distress  committee 
of  1906,  I  think.  Everything  in  Paragraph  7  is  taken 
the  reports  of  our  distress  committees  of  1904-1905  and 
1905-1906. 

78943.  Do  you  know  where  we  can  get  particulars  of  Value  of  land 
the  reclamation  work  at  Fambridge  ? — Yes ;     I  think  reclaimed  at 
Mr.  Lansbury  will  be  able  to  tell  you.  Fambridge. 

78944.  You  make  a  strong  point  there  that  the  land 
reclaimed  is  valued  at  only  £800  ? — That  is  so. 

78945.  Land  might  be  worth  nothing  till  the  final 
touches  of  reclamation  were  given,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

78946.  So  the  present  value  is  no  indication  whatever 
of  what  the  value  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  period  ? — No. 
But  Mr.  Lansbury  perhaps  could  tell  you. 

78947.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  is  perfectly  true,  is  it  not, 
that  it  was  not  only  to  reclaim  a  piece  of  land,  but  it 
was  also  to  assist  the  whole  district  that  that  work  was 
undertaken  ? — Certainly. 

78948.  So  that  the  value  of  the  work  is  not  to  be  gauged 
by  the  amount  of  land  that  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  but  by  the  benefit  that 
accrued  to  the  whole  district  because  of  the  prevention 
of  privation  ? — Yes.  As  a  commercial  enterprise  it  would 
spell  bankruptcy  to  anybody  who  had  spent  £20,000  iu 
order  to  reclaim  land  valued  at  £800. 

78949.  And  so  no  private  people  could  have  built  this 
embankment,  but  it  was  done  as  a  public  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  London ;  just  as  the  Fam- 
bridge reclamation  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  that 
part  of  Essex  ? — That  is  so. 

78950.  (Bliss  Hill.)  What  is  the  defence  against  the 
allegation  that  it  was  not  built  in  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  way  ?  

78951.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fambridge  work  the  committee,  of  which 
you  were  a  member,  relied  upon  the  advice  of  a  well- 
known  expert  all  the  way  through  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is 
absolutely  true  ;  but  they  undertook  the  work  in  the 
first  place  without  consulting  an  expert,  I  think. 

78952.  No  ? — Was  that  so  ?    Of  course  it  was  under- 
taken before  I  became  a  member  of  the  committee. 

78953.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  9  you  say  that 

in  Norway  emigration  is  "  almost  automatic  "  ;   what  do  Q^c^tion  of 
you  mean  by  that  ? — I  meant  that  those  who  go  out  first  emiorants 
from  Norway  send  for  their  friends,  as  a  matter  of  course —  ^ 
I  think  that  is  done  in  Ireland,  too — and  that  there  is  no 
State  or  charitable  aid  required  there  at  all.    It  appears 
to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  in  England  now 
for  emigration  is  so  great  that  unless  we  initiate,  somehow 
or  other,  an  automatic  system,  it  will  break  down  alto- 
gether. 

78954.  You  speak  very  favourably  of  labour  exchanges  ;  L{^|jour 
of  course  you  know  Mr.  Eeveridge's  opinion  of  them  ? —  exchanges 
Yes. 

78955.  Do  you  share  his  opinion  ?— I  do  not  know 
enough  to  say  that  I  share  all  his  opinions.  But  generally 
speaking  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  them  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment. I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  with  much 
authority  upon  them. 

78956.  What  do  you  mean  by  these  words  in  Paragraph 
10  :  "  The  dangers  to  be  avoided  are  congestion  at  certain 
points  and  a  suggestion  that  registration  implies  the  pro- 
vision of  work  ?  " — What  I  had  in  my  mind  there  was 
that  we  should  have  large  crowds  of  people  collected  j^*^^^-"^ 
round  these  labour  exchanges  expecting  to  be  provided  ]'al°our 
with  work,  and  that  the  old  difiiculties  would  reappear  e.vchanges. 
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which  already  have  been  so  very  much  to  the  fore  in  con- 
nection with  labour  bureaux  in  various  parts  of  London. 

78957.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  tend  to  immo- 
bilise labour  ? — Yes. 

78958.  Of  course,  that  would  be  quite  in  contradiction 
to  the  whole  idea  ? — Yes. 

78959.  And  it  would  get  no  encouragement  from  labour 
exchanges  themselves  ? — No.  I  think  the  labour  ex- 
changes are  quite  alive  to  that  difficulty,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  practice  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  a  real  diffi- 
culty. 

78960.  In  Paragraph  12  you  speak  of  a  new  danger  ;  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  a  professional  loafer  finds  the  labour 
colony  an  agreeable  variation  on  the  workhouse  and  casual 
ward  ? — I  think  so.    That  is  my  point,  rather,  there. 

78961.  Is  that  an  a  priori  opinion,  or  have  you  seen  any 
evidence  of  it  ? — I  say  in  my  statement  that  I  have  ob- 
served lately  that  the  people  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  colony  treatment.  Of  course,  that  is  merely  a  straw 
showing  A\hich  way  the  wind  blows.  Then  I  have  read,  to 
a  certain  extent,  about  the  German  labour  colonies  ; 
apparently  they  have  created  a  new  class  of  vagrant  or  a 
special  class  of  vagrant,  I  should  say. 

78962.  In  Paragraph  14  you  seem  to  agree  that  there  is 
a  growing  proportion  of  unemployed  to  population,  but 
you  look  upon  that,  I  understand,  not  as  a  proof  of  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  finding  work  but  as  rather  a  proof 
of  increasing  disinclination  to  work,  or  at  least  to  work 
steadily  ? — As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  that  this  new 
policy  is  really  a  Poor  Law  policy  and  that  it  has  created  a 
new  form  of  pauperism. 

78963.  You  think  it  is  the  policy  that  is  increasing  the 
number  of  casuals  and  not  any  real  economic  reason  ? — Of 
course  there  are  various  causes — a  complexity  of  causes, 
no  doubt ;  but  I  think  the  policy  is  creating  a  new  form  of 

I  pauperism,  and  that  that  is  at  least  one  considerable  cause. 

j»uestion  of  78964.  In  docking,  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  this 
iasual  labour  reserve  of  labour  alwaj-s  waiting  to  be  taken  on  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  employer  ;  might  that  not  be  extended  to 
other  trades  as  well,  do  you  think  ? — It  may  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  employer,  but  I  think  it  is  open  to  dcubt 
whether  this  cheap  casual  labour  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
employer  always. 

78965.  A  reserve  of  labour  is  necessary  for  the  working 
of  the  present  S3'«tem  in  some  trades,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe 
it  is  in  some  trades,  certainly  moie  so  in  some  trades  than 
in  others. 

78966.  So  the  casual  labourer  might  be  increasing  owing 
to  new  inducements  being  given  to  him  to  increase  ? — Yes  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  since  they  have  reorganised  their 
labour  at  the  docks  I  believe  that  they  find  that  it  has 
paid  the  dock  companies  to  do  so.  They  used  always  to 
have  an  enormous  reserve  of  casual  labour  waiting,  as  I 
understand  ;  but  now  they  have  a  much  smaller  reserve 
and  they  have  found  that  satisfactory. 

78967.  If  it  has  paid  those  dock  companies  to  whom  you 
refer,  why  has  the  example  not  been  followed  ? — That  is 
certainly  a  question  which  has  to  be  inquired  into,  I  think. 

78968.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  your  dock  employers  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  philanthropy  in  their  ideas 
before  they  try  to  decasualise  their  labour  ? — I  suppose 
in  a  great  many  things  people  go  on  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
new  ideas  do  not  strike  them.  It  does  seem  that  there  is 
room  for  the  reorganisation  of  casual  labour  in  a  great 
many  other  industries  outside  the  docks,  notably  in  the 
wharves,  where  there  is  no  kind  of  organisation  at  present. 

78969.  In  Paragraph  19  you  say :  "  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  is  that  men  should  be  paid  such  remunera- 
tion while  at  work  as  will  enable  them  to  provide  against 
times  of  slackness."  Do  you  find  that  workers  in  the 
seasonal  trades  are  paid  high  wages  ? — As  a  rule,  I  under- 
stand that  they  are.  They  ought  to  be  pa'd  such  wages 
whilst  they  are  at  work  as  will  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  slack  times. 

78970.  Is  that  not  theoretical  entirely  ? — Is  it  not  so, 
then  ? 

78971.  What  about  women  seasonal  workers,  for 
example  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 


78972.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Or  painters  ? — I  am 
saying  it  ought  to  be  ;  I  am  not  sa^/ing  what  is, 
is  what  I  should  like  to  see. 
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78973.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  the  jam  trade  and  the  21  Oct.  1907. 

soda  water  trade,  for  example,  I  think  you  have  the   • 

lowest  paid  wages  of  any  in  women's  labour.  In  Para- 
graph 22  you  speak  of  the  children  "  who  have  had  to 

be  kept  on  at  school  "  ;  do  you  mean  the  children  under 
fourteen  who  are  practically  unteachable  ? — Yes. 

78974.  What  is  their  "  unwholesome  condition  "  that  Question  of 
you  refer  to  ? — They  are  being  kept  on  at  school  when  keeping 
they  ought  to  be  out  at  work.  backward 

children  at 

78975.  What  really  is  the  unwholesome  condition  that  School, 
you  refer  to  ;  is  it  their  being  kept  at  school,  or  their  not 
being  allowed  to  work,  or  that  there  should  be  such 
children  ? — I  only  throw  out  that  last  suggestion  rather 
tentatively.  I  say,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  known 
children,  who,  I  think,  were  doing  no  good  at  school 

kept  OD  at  school  because  they  were  under  fourteen, 
and  I  think  it  is  better  that  such  children  should  be  sent 
out  to  work. 

78976.  Generally,  I  think  you  adopt  a  negative  attitude  Certain  good 
towards  the  whole  Act,  but  you  speak  with  approval  elements  in 
of  four  things,  namely,  labour  exchanges,  emigration.  Unemployed 
decasualisation,  and  industrial  training  for  the  joung? —  orkmen 
Yes. 

78977.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  speak  as  you  do  of 
emigration,  I  gather  that  what  you  have  in  your  mind  is 
the  men  who  benefit  by  being  emigrated  ? — Yes. 

78978.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  labour-  Overcrowded 
ing  population  of  England  is  superfluously  large  ? — I 

should  think  most  of  the  labour  markets  are  over-crowded  ^ 
at  present. 

78979.  Do  you  think  that  is  mainly  due  to  want  of 
adjustment,  or  to  its  being  superfluous  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  answer  that ;  it  is  too  difficult  a  question  for 
mo  to  answer. 

78980.  I  wanted  to  go  on  to  ask  whether  you  think  Immobility 
the  existing  administration  puts  much  difficulty  in  the  J^^^y  f°"'' 
way  of  the  migration  of  labour  ? — The  existing  adminis-  aHected  by 
tration  or  the  Poor  Law  ?  poor  Law,  by 

78981.  Take  the  Poor  La^v,  first  of  all.    You  have  charities  and 

,,1        ,  T  ^1  •  1  r  Luemployeu 

sat  on  your  settlement  committee,  i  thmk  you  say,  tor  Woii^Jj^eQ 

several  years  ? — Yes.  Act. 

78982.  Do  you  find  the  Act  of  Settlement  is  an  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  peoiile  moving  about  ? — It  is 
rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question  now.  I  should 
not  think  it  was  a  really  serious  grievance  nowadays  ; 
it  has  been  mitigated  to  a  great  extent. 

78983.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  administration 
of  charities  terds  to  keep  population  on  a  given  area  ? — 
I  think  some  of  the  more  highly  centralised  charities 
in  London  do  no  doubt  attract  and  keep  people  on  a 
given  area.  » 

78984.  Do  you  think  the  differences  in  workhouse 
administration  or  Poor  Law  administration  have  much 
e fleet  upon  the  movements  of  population  ? — I  should 
think  not,  as  a  rule,  but  possibly  such  special  legislation 
as  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  would  have  an  effect. 

78985.  Do  you  think  that  Act  has  attracted  people 
into  London  ? — The  twelve  months'  qualification,  I 
suppose,  would  to  some  extent  be  a  check  upon  that. 

78986.  What  I  want  really  to  ask  you  is  whether  your  Desirability 
experience  has  suggested  any  way  in  which  we  could  of  keeping- 
diminish  the  pressure  of  population  on  given  areas  and  j" 
improve  its  mobility  ? — If  we  could  keep  people  in  the  ^^^^^'^  'i* 
country  a  great  step  would  be  gained.    We  have  now 

the  new  Small  Holdings  Act  which  may  have  some  effect 
in  that  direction — I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  it  may. 

78987.  With  regard  to  remedial  treatment  in  the 
workliouses,  have  you  any  experience  of  the  employment 
of  teachers,  technical  or  general  ? — Only  by  hearsay. 

78988-9.  You  have  not  any  experience  in  your  own  Possibility 
workhouse  ? — We  have  never  employed  one  in  the  work-  °^  remedial 
houses  I  know.    There  is  the  chaplain,  of  course.    If  J^^rkhouse!" 
you  have  got  a  good  master  and  good  officers  I  think 
they  supply  the  place. 
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Mr.  William     78990.  Is  not  your  difficulty  in  mixing  up  the  classes 
Amyas      to  find  any  sphere  in  which  you  could  employ  the  people 
Bailward.    and  so  forth  ?— The  great  difficulty  is  the  employment 

  of  people  in  workhouse.    Poor  Law  guardians  have  been 

21  Oct.  1907.  trying  it  for  the  last  I  do  not  know  how  many  years,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  have  been  at  all  successful. 


Possibility 
of  remedial 
treatment  in 
workliouse. 


ing  labour 
colonies. 


78991.  Do  you  not  think  the  atmosphere  of  a  workhouse 
rather  militates  against  any  remedial  treatment  ? — It  may, 
but  I  think  if  a  man  is  really  keen  about  getting  work 
outside  he  may,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  be  let  out  on  pass 
to  look  for  work  himself,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  charge- 
able. You  have  got  to  be  very  careful  in  doing  that  sort 
of  thing,  as  it  is  open  to  great  abuses.  We  have  been 
doing  it  now  for  a  good  many  years  in  Bethnal  Green.  At 
one  time  we  discovered  that  we  had,  I  think,  100  of  what  are 
known  as  "  ghosts  "  in  the  workhouse,  that  is  to  say,  people 
were  let  out  on  pass,  they  had  not  been  marked  out  as 
discharged,  but  they  disappeared  and  rations  were  being 
drawn  for  them  all  the  time. 

Possibility  of     78992.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any- 
combination    thing  in  the  way  of  a  combination  of  workhouses,  or  a 
of  workhouses  combination  of  unions  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
forestabli.-h-  colonies  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  probably  might  be  some- 
thing of  that  sort.    There  may  be  reforms  of  workhouse 
administration  which  are  desirable  in  that  direction,  but  I 
have  never  thought  about  the  question  myself  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Hopelessness  78993.  Do  you  think  that  the  labour  colony  has  any  place 
of  training  as  such  in  the  building  up  of  character,  or  in  any  remedial 
after  certain  process  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  hopeless  about  training 
^S®-  people  after  a  certain  period  of  life.    In  regard  to  Hollesley 

/  Bay,  I  have  observed  in  our  reports  that  a  good  number  of 

the  men  were  over  forty,  and  several  of  them  were  between 
fifty  and  sixty  ;  I  think  when  you  are  past  forty  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  train  anybody  to  a  new  form  of  life. 

Average  age      78994.  The  experience  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  great 

of  applicants  majority  of  apphcants  for  employment  are  under  forty  ? — 

for  employ-  Yes,  I  suppose  they  are,  but  I  could  not  answer  straight 

ment.  off. 

78995.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  In  the  Return  the  average  is 
given  as  thirty-five  and  three-quarters  ? — ^But  that  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  all 
probability. 

Workhouse       78996.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  In  Paragraph  22  you  say:  "I 
classification,  see  no  object  in  duplicating  our  workhouse  system  by  a 
system  of  labour  colonies  adopted  from  abroad  "  ;  would 
that  view  of  yours  extend  to  the  classification  of  work- 
houses ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

78997.  I  only  want  to  be  quite  clear  on  the  point.  You 
do  not  object  to  a  classification  of  the  various  inmates 
we  have  in  our  present  workhouses,  by  means  of  various 
institutions,  do  you  ? — -No. 

78998.  Or  to  the  provision  of  means  of  employment 
by  the  provision  of  various  instrtutions,  or  in  the  one 
institution  ? — No,  I  do  not  object  to  that. 


Emigration. 


78999.  You  say  with  regard  to  palliatives  you  believe 
emigration  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ? — Yes. 

79000.  From  your  experience  should  you  expect  that 
the  more  a  man  is  provided  for  here,  without  any  effort  of 
his  own,  the  less  likely  he  would  be  to  emigrate  ? — I  should 
thmk  so,  certainly ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  obvious 
conclusion. 

79001.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  your  opinion,  if  I  under- 
stand your  Statement  aright,  is  that  the  grants  in  Bethnal 
Green,  following  1902,  were  not  beneficial  to  the  un- 
employed ? — That  is  so. 

Boards  of  10002.  You  say  in  Paragraph  2  :  "  Speaking  generally, 

guardians  guardians  referred  the  men  to  the  vestry  and  the  vestry 

and  relief  of    referred  them  to  the  guardians,  and  the  unemployed  were 
unemployed,  shuttle-cocked  between  the  two  authorities,  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  having  two  public  bodies  to  deal  with  the 
same  question."    I  understand  that  in  your  judgment 
the  board  of  guardians  would  be  the  most  suitable  people 

to  have  to  deal  with  those  Bethnal  Green  unemployed  ?  

I  think  so,  certainly  ;  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the 
Poor  Law.  In  any  case  I  think  one  body  ought  to  deal  with 
them,  and  I  think  a  multiplication  of  bodies  dealing  with 
the  same  question  is  a  very  serious  evil. 


79003.  In  Paragraph  15  you  express  the  opinion  that  Boards  of 
boards  of  guardians  should  "  spare  no  pains  to  get  any  guardians 
man  who  has  come  into  the  workhouse  exceptionally,  and  '^"^  relief  o 
who  is  really  able  and  anxious  to  work,  back  into  the  '^'^^mployet 
labour  market."  In  your  experience  have  you  found  boards 

of  guardians  exert  themselves  much  in  that  direction,  and 
has  your  experience  led  you  to  believe  that  as  a  rule 
boards  of  guardians  really  exert  themselves  very  much  in 
that  direction  ? — I  believe  a  good  many  boards  of  guardians 
do,  but  I  am  entirely  unable  to  say  what  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  various  boards  of  guardians.  I  believe  they  do 
very  much  the  same,  but  I  believe  the  practice  might 
probably  be  made  much  more  general. 

79004.  Your  experience  of  your  own  board  may  perhaps 
confirm  your  view,  but  of  your  own  personal  knowledge 
you  do  not  know  what  other  boards  do  ? — -No,  and  I  could 
not  speak  about  other  boards  on  that.  It  is  so  obvious  a 
thing  to  do,  that  I  think  other  boards  would  do  it  simply 
for  their  own  sakes,  because  they  do  not  want  to  keep 
more  people  in  the  workhouse  than  they  can  help. 

79005.  I  am  afraid  that  that  duty  is  performed  in  such  a 
perfunctory  manner,  as  a  rule,  that  the  question  of  seeking 
to  get  men  back  into  the  labour  market  seldom  enters  the 
mind  of  the  average  board  of  guardians  ? — That  may  be  so. 

79006.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  more  Effect 
people  are  placed  in  a  position  to  help  themselves  the  less  provision  o 
likely  are  we  to  have  a  large  permanently  unemployed  work  upon 
class  ? — Quite  so.  character  c 

individual. 

79007.  And  you  think  that  the  system  set  up  by  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  are  not  such  as  to  encourage 
energy,  intelligence  and  thrift  ? — I  am  very  strongly  of 
the  contrary  opinion. 

79008.  But  on  the  development  of  such  qualities  the 
prosperity  of  families  must  in  the  long  rim  depend  ?— 
Yls. 

79009.  Then  you  would  look  upon  the  people  who 
avail  themselves  of  that  abnormal  work,  or  made  work, 
as  paupers  quite  as  much  as  those  who  come  on  the  rates 
in  any  other  way  ? — I  have  said  I  look  upon  it  as  another 
form  of  pauperism  ? 

79010.  As  regards  the  seasonal  trades,  would  you  gjfgg^ 
consider  that  if  you  provide  a  man  with  sixteen  weeks'  vision  of  w( 
work  in  the  winter  at  a  colony,  the  tendency  will  be  for  upon  wage 
his  master  to  give  him  lower  wages  in  the  summer,  in  fact, 

that  such  provision  of  work  will  really  keep  a  body  of 
casual  people  able  to  take  ordinary  work  for  a  very 
limited  time  in  the  year  ? — I  think  it  will  inevitably  re-act 
upon  wages. 

79011.  In  fact,  in  a  sense  it  is  relief  in  aid  of  wages  ? — 
It  seems  to  me  to  come  to  the  same  thing. 

79012.  Just  as  the  old  Poor  Law  was  ? — Yes. 

79013.  If  you  get  a  large  class  who  are  expected  to 
return  periodically  to  be  supported  by  the  rates,  it  will 
mean  that  their  wages  outside  in  the  long  run  will  be  less 
and  not  more  ? — I  think  it  will  be  precisely  the  same. 


79014.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Referring  to  Paragraph 
5  of  your  Statement,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  go  a 
little  further  than  you  intend.  The  restriction  as  to 
the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  applies  at  the  present 
time,  does  it  not  ? — It  was  done  away  with,  I  think,  for  a 
period. 

79015.  What  was  provided  was  this,  was  it  not — tbat 
the  receipt  of  relief  during  a  period  prior  to  January  1st 
1906,  should  not  disqualify  ? — Then  I  think  that  period 
was  extended,  but  I  am  a  little  hazy  in  my  recollection 
of  what  actually  did  occur.  I  am  only  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  that  was  the  case. 

79016.  This  paragraph  rather  implies  that  now  the 
restriction  as  to  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  abolished 
altogether,  but  that  is  not  what  you  intend  to  say,  I 
gather  ? — No  ;  I  imagine  that  comes  on  again  now. 

79017.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  since  January  1st,  1906,  is  disqualified,  and  con- 
sequently all  the  persons  who  have  received  this  unem- 
ployed assistance  during  the  present  year,  could  not  have 
been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  past  year  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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79018.  Then  I  do  not  think  any  alteration  has  been 
made,  has  it,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  a 
lower  wage,  which  you  also  refer  to  in  Paragraph  5  ? — 
That  was  a  point  that  was  very  much  insisted  on  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  it  was  actually  embodied  in  the  Act, 
but  it  was  very  much  insisted  on  in  the  first  instance  by  all 
who  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Act. 

79019.  It  is  in  the  regulations,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  It 
was  very  much  insisted  upon,  for  instance,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  in  the  Report  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  people  who  were  primarily  favourable 
to  the  passing  of  this  Act  insisted  on  that  as  a  very  im- 
portant restriction. 

79020.  You  do  not  intend  to  convey  that  there  has  been 
a  relaxation  of  that  since  the  Act  was  brought  into  oper- 
ation, do  you  ? — No.  I  ought  to  have  said  it  never  was 
adopted  ;  it  was  a  relaxation  of  the  original  ideas. 

79021.  The  regulations  provide  that  the  wage  shall  be 
less  than  that  which  would  under  ordinary  circumstances 
be  earnt  by  an  unskilled  labourer  in  continuous  work 
during  the  same  period  in  the  place  at  which  the  work  is 
provided  ? — That  is  met  now  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  week. 

79022.  That  is  a  mode  of  carrying  it  out  ? — Yes,  but  if 
I  am  right — I  may  be  wrong — I  imagine  that  the  ordinary 
trade  union  rate,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  paid  in  this  7d.  an 
hour  for  one  class  of  labour,  and  6d.  for  another. 

79023.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  But  for  fewer  hours  a 
•week  ? — Yes.  The  point  is  that  the  same  rate  is  paid  ; 
that  is  the  point  I  would  like  to  make. 

79024.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  But  the  actual  remuner- 
ation received  will  be  less  ? — Yes.  Everybody  at  first 
talked  about  the  rate  of  wages  being  a  lower  rate  in  order 
to  deter  people.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  remuneration  is  less.  The  hours  of  work  are  less, 
and  that  appears  to  mo  to  be  rather  an  attractive  thing 
than  otherwise  to  a  great  many  casual  labourers. 

79025.  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  the  Act  should 
not  be  renewed  ;  supposing  it  were  renewed,  have  you  any 


suggestions  for  its  amendment  ? — I  have  nothing  outside 
my  Statement.  It  appears  to  me  that  possibly  you  might 
retain  the  labour  exchanges  part  and  the  emigration  part 
of  it,  but  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  rest  of  it  swept  away. 

79026.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  One  reason  for  the 
number  of  hours  being  less  was  not  only  that  the  total 
remuneration  should  be  less,  but  that  the  man  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  seek  for  his  regular  work  on 
one  day  a  week  ;  was  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

79027.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Supposing  the  Act  was  not 
renewed,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  in  certain 
parts  of  London  ?— Of  course  we  have  created  a  great 
difficulty  ,and  special  steps,  temporary  steps,  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  meet  that,  in  all  probability  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  the  principle  done  away  with  altogether.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  have  special  measures  to  deal  with 
special  occasions. 

79028.  Could  you  indicate  what  those  special  measures 
should  be,  other  than  the  appointment  of  municipal  or 
unemployed  bodies  ? — I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  the  Act,  so  I  do  not  feel  responsible  for 
suggesting  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  should  have  to  go_  back  and  rely  upon  the 
Poor  Law  and  charity. 

79029.  That  is  practically  going  back  to  the  old  stone- 
yard,  and  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  ? — I  do  not  know  about  going  back  to  the 
Mansion  House  Relief  Fund  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
That  is  not  the  only  alternative. 

79030.  There  is  the  stone-yard  ?  —  We  have  never  set 
up  a  stone-yard.  We  really  have  not  thought  about  that 
side  of  it. 

79031.  You  have  not  thought  what  you  would  do  if 
you  were  to  do  away  with  the  present  Act,  things  remaining 
as  they  are  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  beyond  the  wit  of 
man  to  devise  some  means  of  dealing  with  that  position. 

79032.  Have  you  got  a  suggestion  ;  that  is  all  I  ask  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  got  a  suggestion.  If  you  gave  me  time 
perhaps  I  could  suggest  something. 
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79033.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
INIarylebone  Distress  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body  ? — Yes. 

79034.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  paper 
which,  with  you  permission,  shall  bo  jirintcd  as  the  gist 
of  your  evidence  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement.) 

I. — Extent  of  Distress  dtte  to  Unemployment. 

1.  I  have  been  more  especially  connected  with  Maryle- 
bone.  Tlie  numbers  there  registering  under  the  Act 
were  in  1906,  750 ;   1907,  412. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  proportion  of  those  out  of 
employment  registered,  but  I  have  no  means  of  correctly 
estimating  what  proportion. 

3.  The  class  affected  was  mainly  that  of  the  unskilled 
labourer. 

of      4.  In  1906  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  were  dis- 
ed.  qualified  from  want  of  go  )d  character  or  capacity,  and  in 
1907  nearly  half  were  set  aside  either  from  faults  of 
character  or  through  refusal  to  accept  colony  work.* 

5.  Generally  there  was  a  very  small  proportion  belonging 
to  any  kind  of  organisation  or  making  any  kind  of  pro- 
vision for  want  of  work  or  fo:'  sickness. 

6.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  applicants 
belonged  to  the  building  trade,  the  cause  of  distress  being 

*  The  Witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  note  : — 
I  find  in  1905-6  the  total  number  applying  was  7oG — of 
these  81  were  deferred — mostly  single  and  not  adjudicated 
upon.  Of  the  balance,  G75,  I  find  236  were  marked  ineligible 
from  want  of  good  character  or  capacity;  my  statement 
should  have  been  a  little  "over  one-third — I  see  that  when 
I  said  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  I  was  taking  the  pro- 
portion between  the  ineligibles  and  the  total  applications. 

In  1006-7  the  total  'number  of  applications  was  483,  of 
which  102  were  deferred  and  20  not  considered,  leaving  361 
adjudicated  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  character  and 
need.  Of  these  361,  188  were  considered  preference  and 
eligible  cases,  and  173  were  marked  ineUgible.  Of  these  a 
considerable  number  were  so  marked  because  they  refused  to 
consider  "colony  work,  and  were  therefore  thought  to  be  in 
no  urgent  need.  j  _  _  . 
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the  seasonal  nature  of  their  work,  accentuated,  no  doubt, 
by  general  depression. 

II.  — Causes  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

7.  I  think  the  seasonal  nature  of  certain  trades  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  eft'ort  to  adopt  complementary  callings 
may  be  pa  -tly  respo'isible. 

8.  Distress  is  clearly  much  increased  where  there  is  no 
kind  of  provision  such  as  is  afforded  by  trades'  union 
out-of-work  pay  or  any  similar  form  of  insurance: 

III.  — Effects  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

9.  Enforced  idleness  for  a  long  period  accompanied 
by  privation  must,  I  think,  be  very  demoralising. 

IV. — Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment, 

10.  Municipal  Employment. — The  special  work  pro- 
vided by  municipahties  prior  to  the  Act  was,  in  my 
judgment,  no  remedy.  It  frequently  took  the  form 
of  a  very  inadequate  dole  of  work,  welcome  only  to  the 
very  casual  worker. 

11.  Distress  Committees,  (i)  Inquiry. — The  Act  intro- 
duced enquiry  and  selection,  and  an  attempt  at  adequate 
treatment.  I  believe  accuracy  in  enquiry  and  selection 
has  varied  very  considerably  in  different  districts. 

(ii)  Labour  Bureaux. — I  think  a  fair  trial  should  be 
given  to  this  scheme.  There  is  great  variety  of  result 
at  present  in  different  districts.  I  note  that  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  July  26th,  situations  were  found  in  twenty- 
five  districts  for  671  men,  260  boys,  209  women  and  197 
girls.  The  average  for  men  would  be  twenty-seven  per 
district,  the  variation  being  Greenwich,  ninety-four,  to 
Wandsworth,  four.  The  establishment  of  bureaux  should 
be  a  convenience  to  employers  and  employed,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  a  remedy  for  a  shortage  of  work. 

(iii)  Provided  Work. — The  work  provided  under  the 
Act  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Hollesley  Bay, 
almost  entirely  spade  and  shovel  work.  The  amount 
provided  has  been  too  small  to  affect  the  position 
materially,  and  even  this  was  provided  late  in  the  winter. 

The  creation  of  work  not  otherwise  requhed  in  order 
to  provide  employment  on  a  large  scale  would,  I  think, 
be  impracticable  and  economically  impossible. 
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The  standard  of  efficiency  lequiied  where  only  a  pro- 
portion of  men  wa,s  fitted  for  the  work  was  necessarily- 
low,  but  the  trade  union  rate  of  wage  was  paid. 

The  Central  Unemployed  Body  frequently  Laid  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  theu-  object  was  to  provide  work,  tho 
question  of  its  commercial  value  when  done  being  of 
quite  secondary  importance. 

If  any  considerable  government  or  municipal  work  of  a 
more  or  less  imskilled  character  could  be  postponed  from 
times  of  prosperity  to  times  of  distress  and  then  carried 
out  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  I  think  it  might  be  the 
most  legitimate  method  of  provision  of  work.  Then  the 
trades  imion  rate  of  wages  might  be  given  and  a  corre- 
sponding standard  of  efficiency  demanded. 

(iv)  Emigration  and  Migration. — In  the  cases  affected 
this  has  certainly  been  the  most  adequate  and  effective 
method  of  dealmg  with  distress  due  to  unemployonent. 

In  1905-6  the  number  of  individuals  emigrated  was 
2,216  and  in  1906-7  it  was  5,385. 

A  considerable  amount  of  money,  I  believe  about 
£20,000,  more  than  half  the  cost,  has  been  given  by  way  of 
loan  and  the  sum  already  re-paid  promises  a  fair  return  of 
this  debt. 

The  reports  as  to  work  and  emigrants  in  Canada  have 
been  satisfactory.  The  problem  of  unemplojnnent  for  these 
familiss  is,  we  may  fairly  hope,  finally  settled  and  is  not  as 
with  so  many  of  those  applicants  left  in  London  a  recur- 
rent matter  year  by  year. 

Emigration  is,  however,  limited  {a)  by  the  willingness  of 
applicants  to  emigrate  and  (fc)  by  the  continuance  of 
good  conditions  in  the  colonies  and  cannot  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  question. 

Migration  has  been  carried  out  to  a  small  extent  and 
may  probably  grow  if  a  system  of  linking  labour  exchanges 
in  London  with  those  in  the  provinces  is  adopted,  but  this 
agaia  does  not  appear  to  me  more  than  a  very  partial 
remedy. 

12.  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. — I  think  the  attempt  to 
place  London  families  on  the  land  extremely  costly  and,  on 
a  large  scale,  impracticable.  In  times  of  very  exceptional 
distress,  if  some  form  of  relief  other  than  that  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  become  necessary,  I  should  prefer  the  pro- 
vision of  work  on  a  farm  colony  to  any  other  form  (i) 
because  in  practice  I  find  it  a  more  efficient  test  than  any 
other  offer  of  work  and  (ii)  because  I  understand  the 
effect  upon  the  physique  of  the  men  employed  is  very  good. 

13.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  respecting  trades  imion 
unemployed  benefit  or  municipal  insurance  but  my  hope 
is  that  some  development  upon  the  lines  of  either  or  both 
may  be  possible  ;  and  that  any  relief  required  outside  such 
development  may  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law  or  any  other 
institutions  dealing  with  general  distress. 

79035.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  have  already  given 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  side 
of  the  work,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

79036.  Therefore,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to-day 
strictly  to  the  question  of  imemployment  ? — Yes. 

79037.  If  there  is  any  paragraph  in  your  Statement 
which  you  would  wish  particularly  to  develop,  we  should 
be  very  glad  it  you  would  do  so.  I  see  that  the  numbers 
registered  in  Marylebone  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  were  not  large  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

79038.  But  you  do  not  think  the  numbers  registered 
were  any  real  indication  of  the  number  that  might  or 
might  not  be  unemployed  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  they 
were. 

79039.  Tlie  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  passed, 
I  imderstand,  principally  for  the  assistance  of  the  better 
class  of  workmen  ? — Yes. 

79040.  The  object  being  to  keep  them  off  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

79041.  According  to  yoiu-  statement,  it  has  hardly 
had  that  result,  has  it  ? — Practically,  I  should  say  that 
none  of  the  better  class  of  workmen  came  to  us  or  almost 
an  iusignificant  number. 

79042.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  many 
of  the  better  class  of  workmen  were  unemployed  ? — No, 
I  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  that.  Certainly  there 
was  no  application  to  the  Poor  Law. 

79043.  Those  that  did  apply  were  principally  imskilled 
workmen  ? — Yes.  Out  of  the  412,  which  I  think  was 
the  total  number  this  last  year,  238  were  builders'  labourers. 

79044.  There  was  a  great  slump  in  the  building  trade, 
■was  there  not  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  the  time  of  the  year 
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when  there  always  is  a  certain  amount  of  unemplojmient  Effect  of  u 
in  the  building  trade.  employme 

79045.  It  was  in  the  winter  time  ? — Yes. 

79046.  You  M'ould  regard  the  privation  arising  from 
idleness,  naturally,  as  demoralising  ? — Certainly. 

79347.  And  consequently,  if  anything  could  be  done 
t-)  prevent  that  privation,  it  would  have  a  very  gojd 
social  effect  ? — Certainly. 

79948.  The  difficulty  is  what  to  do  ?— Certainly 

79049.  You  do  nat  regard  municipal  employment  as  Municipal 
a  remedy  ? — No.  relief. 

79950.  Would  you  develop  that  point,  please  ? — I 
think  the  municipal  employment,  as  far  as  I  have  under- 
stood it,  was  very  casual,  and  it  was  given  under  no 
system.  I  imderstand  that  large  numbers  were  apparently 
relieved,  but  they  -were  relieved  by  small  doles  of  work. 
I  think  the  general  result  would  be  quite  as  demoralising 
as  being  left  alone,  in  fact,  more  so,  because  the  men  would 
tend  to  rely  upon  some  work  being  given  to  them,  and 
the  amoimt  that  was  given  was  absolutely  inadequate 
and  ineffective. 

79051.  Comparatively,  at  least,  you  think  the  distress 
committee  a  better  remedy  ? — Yes,  better  than  that. 

79052.  What  element  do  you  find  in  the  distress  Superior! t;^ 
committee  that  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  municipal  of  Distress 
employment  ?— The  work  that  was  given  was,  for  the  Committee 
time,  adequate  ;  it  was  given  to  fewer  people  but  it  was 
contiauous  work.  I  think  that  W£io  a  definite  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  made  perfectly  clear,  I  think,  that 
the  attempt  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  by  the  provision 

of  work  has  broken  down ;  but  that  difficirlty  did  not 
appear  as  long  as  a  large  number  of  men  were  apparently 
relieved. 

79053.  Do  you  think  that  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Inquiries  b 
distress  committee  was  also  useful  ?— Yes.  Distress 

79054.  It  helped  to  sift  out  the  men  of  better  character  ?  (Committee 
— Yes. 

79055.  Do  you  think  the  inquiries  were  carried  out  as 
originally  intended  by  the  Act,  or  was  there  any  relaxation 
in  the  inquiries  as  some  seemed  to  think  ? — I  think  the 
inquiries  varied  very  much  in  different  parts  of  London, 
In  the  emigration  work  I  saw  papers  from  various  parts  of 
London,  and  I  think  in  some  cases  the  evidence  was  very 
much  more  thorough  than  in  others.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  definitely  except  for  one's  own  district,  of  course,  but  in 
Marylebone  I  believe  the  inquiry  was  very  fairly  complete, 
quite  complete  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 

79056.  You  have  rather  a  good  opinion,  I  think,  of  the  Labour 
labour  bureaux,  as  far  as  you  know  them  ? — Yes.    I  have  exchanges, 
a  good  deal  of  hope  in  them,  but  I  do  not  think  one  has  got 

further  than  that.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  hopeful  side 
is  more  in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  migration  from 
one  part  of  England  to  another.  If  the  exchanges  could  be 
linked  and  people  migrated  from  a  district  that  was  over 
full  of  labourers  to  a  district  where  they  were  needed,  I 
think  that  would  be  undoubtedly  the  most  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties,  and  it  would  be 
healthy. 

79057.  Your  opinion  is  that  you  may  have  pressure  and 
a  great  mass  of  unemployed  in  one  place  when  those  people 
might  bo  required  in  another  part  of  the  country  ? — I 
think  that  is  quite  probable.  As  I  say,  I  have  no  special 
knowledge,  and  it  is  more  a  hope  than  anything  else  that  I 
express. 

79058.  As  a  consequence,  if  there  was  mobility  of  labour^ 
the  market  would,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  regulate  itself  ? 
— Exactly. 

79059.  So  that  the  work  would  not  be  left  undone, 
and  employment  would  be  found  for  the  workers  as  far  as 
the  work  was  there  ? — Exactly,  and  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  labour. 

79060.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  shortage  of  work,, 
that  is,  if  the  total  amount  of  work  included  in  the  whole 
of  the  country  be  too  little  for  the  total  number  of  workers, 
then  your  view  is  that  the  labour  bureau  is  no  remedy  for 
the  shortage  of  work  ?— Yes,  that  is  as  it  appears  to  me. 

79061 .  The  labour  bureau  would  not  create  work  in  your 
opinion  ? — Exactly. 

79062.  But  they  would  help  to  regulate  work  ? — ^Yes. 

79063.  And  you  think  that  that  regulation  would  be  in 
itself  of  great  advantage  ?— Yes. 
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I'Aw  to  deal  79064.  It  was  suggested  to  the  Commission  in  their 
rural  peregrinations  that  the  flocking  of  the  agricultural  people 
bpopulation.  i^to  the  cities  and  towns  had  a  bad  effect,  in  that  it  created 
a  congestion  of  labour  or  a  pressure  in  various  districts, 
particularly  in  the  ports  ;  do  you  see  any  means  of 
relieving  that  influx  and  keeping  back  that  influx  ?— I  am 
afraid  I  have  no  special  knowledge  on  that  point.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  possibility  of  making  the  country 
I  more  attractive  to  the  people  who  are  already  there, 

whether  by  encouraging  holdings,  or  in  any  other  way, 
is  the  only  means  of  doing  it.  I  certainly  think  it  is 
very  much  more  hopeful  to  try  and  keep  the  people 
who  are  in  the  country  there,  than  to  try  and  get  the 
people  who  have  become  Londoners  back  into  the  country. 

79065.  Can  you  say,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether 
that  influx  from  the  country  into  the  cities  and  towns 
continues  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can. 

79066.  No  doubt  it  went  on  some  years  ago,  but  some 
of  our  witnesses  seem  to  think  that  it  has  not  continued, 
at  least  in  any  large  proportions,  up  to  the  present  ?  — 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  say. 

79067.  You  have  no  information  upon  that  point  ? — No. 

79068.  But  you  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  if  the 
influx  is  going  on  it  would  be  much  more  valuable  to  the 
nation  to  keep  the  rural  people  in  the  country  than  to 
migrate  the  citizens  out  to  it  ? — Certainly. 

79069.  You  think  the  Hollesley  Bay  experiment  has  not 
been  quite  successful,  but  you  find  excusing  causes  ? — 
I  think  the  Hollesley  Bay  experiment  has  not  been  success- 
ful from  the  point  of  view  of  dealing  with  unemployment. 
As  I  have  said  in  my  Statement,  if  there  is  to  be  any  special 
method  of  dealing  with  very  exceptional  distress,  I  should 
[)i'efer  the  offer  of  a  test  of  work  at  Hollesley  Bay  to  any 
other  form  of  offered  work,  for  distinct  reasons. 

79070.  The  reasons,  I  think  most  people  would  agree 
with.  You  find  an  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the 
people,  and  of  course  you  consider  that  a  reason  ?— Yes. 

79071.  And  possibly  there  is  some  improvement  in  their 
mental  and  moral  attitude  ? — That  I  have  had  no  means  of 
judging.  Oae  of  the  great  advantages  to  ray  mind  is 
that  it  is  some  considerable  test  of  a  man's  desire  to  work. 
It  is  a  much  greater  test,  I  think,  to  ask  him  if  he  i  sready 
to  go  to  a  colony  and  work  than  it  is  to  offer  him  more 
or  less  easy  work  in  his  own  borough  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

79072.  Assuming  that  the  Hollesley  Bay  treatment  is 
successful,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  a  man's  future, 
do  you  think  that  he  is  likely  to  turn  out  an  efficient 
agricultural  labourer  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
like  enough  experience  to  enable  one  to  judge.  My 
general  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  the  most  expensive 
means  of  getting  agricultural  labourers  that  we  could 
very  well  devise.  The  number  that  go  back  upon  the 
land  permanently  would  be,  I  think,  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  expenditure  that  I  would  rather  look 
upon  it  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  a  very  exceptional 
condition  of  the  labour  market  than  as  anything  else. 

79073.  So  it  would  only  be  in  a  period  of  acute  dis- 
tress that  you  would  carry  on  the  experiment  at  all,  I 
take  it  ?— Yes. 

79074.  And  when  the  acute  period  of  distress  has 
passed  away,  you  do  not  think  that  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  continued  '! — No. 

79075.  At  least  not  beyond  the  periods  when  the  distress 
exists  ? — I  think  so.  You  asked  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  any  part  of  my  Statement  that  1  would  like  to  develop. 
The  work  that  I  have  been  most  interested  in  has  been 
the  emigration  work.  That  has  been  the  work  to  which 
I  have  given  most  of  my  time  at  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body.  I  think  all  the  evidence  that  we  have 
is  extremely  encouraging  as  to  the  results  of  the 
work  so  far  as  the  selected  people  are  concerned. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Emigration  Committee  has 
just  come  back  to  England,  and  he  brings  very  en- 
couraging reports.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  cost,  after  including  the  cost  of  working  expenses 
and  the  providing  of  money  on  landing,  works  out  at 
an  average  of  about  £9  per  adult.  So  that  in  estimating 
any  effective  way  of  dealing  with  a  family,  I  think  one 
may  say  that,  at  the  rate  of  £9  per  adult,  one  can  at  the 
present  time  quite  effectively  and  adequately  deal  with 
a  family  in  distress.    For  the  purpose  of  comparison 
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of  the  cost  of  one  treatment  with  another  I  think  that  Francis 
is  an  interesting  point.  Morris. 

79076.  I  presume  the  cost  would  vary  if  a  very  large  ^  ~  

number  of  families  were  emigrated,  and  very  few  single  1^7. 
unmarried  adults  ? — When  emigrating  a  family,   two  q^^j. 
children  would  coxmt  as  an  adult.    The  main  cost  is  emigration, 
the  cost  of  the  passage.    In  estimating,  I  have  taken  ° 

an  average  of  £9,  based  upon  something  hke  £15,000 
of  expenditure,  so  that  it  deals  with  a  very  considerable 
number  of  people.  It  includes  people  sent  right  to  the 
Far  West  as  well  as  those  who  remained  in  the  nearer 
provinces. 

79077.  It  includes  those  sent  away  out  to  Alberta  ? 
— Yes,  right  out  to  British  Columbia.  There  are  a  cer- 
tain number  who  are  sent  right  across,  but  it  works  out 
to  an  average  cost  of  £9. 

79078.  I  presume  you  would  hold  that  there  is  plenty  Advantages 
of  room  for  them  in  Canada  ? — There  is  at  the  present  emigrs^ion, 
time  abundant  room. 

79079.  And  for  many  years  to  come  ? — Yes,  I  imagine 

so. 

79080.  The  fertile  land  in  Canada  is  coimted  by  square 
miles,  I  presume,  whereas  in  most  countries  it  is  counted 
by  acres  ?  —  Yes.  In  the  North-West,  of  course,  the 
demand  for  labour  is  very  great  indeed. 

79081.  You  look  upon  emigration  principally  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  emigrants  themselves ;  I  presume 
they  were  provided  for  ? — Yes,  permanently. 

79082.  You   mean   their  position   was  permanently 
improved  ? — Yes. 

79083.  And  therefore  they  will  not  become  a  burden 
on  the  rates  in  England,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  King- 
dom ?• — That  is  so.  Apart  from  that,  they  become  of 
distinct  use  to  the  Empire. 

79084.  The  Empire  m  Canada  ?— Yes. 

79085.  Would  you  have  any  apprehension  that  the  jj^j^^  emigra- 
encouragement  of  emigration  would  do  any  harm  at  tion  may 
home  ?    If  a  great  tide  of  emigration  set  in  from  England  affect  the 

to  Canada,  while  it  would  develop  the  Empire  in  Canada  home  country 

would  there  be  any  danger  of  it  doing  harm  to  the  home 

country  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  so 

far  as  the  application  of  this  Act  is  concerned,  because 

care  is  taken  only  to  emigrate  those  who  are  out  of  work. 

I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  those  whom  we  have  emigrated 

would  probably  have  become  more  demoralised  if  they 

had  remained  in  England.    We  do  not  send  out  the  men 

who  throw  up  their  employment  in  order  to  go.    I  think 

the  only  danger  would  come  when  men  who  were  really 

needed  in  England  threw  up  their  work  here  for  the 

purpose  of  going  to  Canada ;    but  under  the  provisions 

of  the  Act,  of  course  those  men  could  not  be  dealt  with. 

79086.  Quite  so,  but  having  set  the  fashion  of  emigra- 
tion, do  you  foresee  any  danger  of  men  emigrating  on 
their  own  account  ? — I  think  that  is  rather  far  off.  The 
conditions  in  Canada  are,  to  some  extent,  hard,  I  mean 
the  work  is  hard,  and  I  think  that  a  man  who  is  doing 
well  over  here  would  not  be  likely  to  be  tempted  to  go 
out  there,  except  from  the  point  of  view  possibly  of  taking 
capital  with  him  and  trying  to  improve  his  position  on  a 
large  scale.  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  man  who  is  doing 
well  here  would  be  likely  to  go,  but  of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  with  any  certainty. 

79087.  The  natural  resources  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  very  great,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  But  I  think 
the  men  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  although  the  wages 
are  higher,  the  cost  of  certain  things  is  higher  too.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  position 
of  the  man  who  is  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces  over  here 
from  want  of  work,  and  his  position  directly  he  gets  over 
there  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  difference  is  so  great  as 
to  tempt  men  who  are  doing  well  over  here  to  embark. 
Amongst  the  ordinary  people  there  is  a  great  fear  of  the 
unknown,  I  think  ;  a  good  many  people  refuse  to  emi- 
grate, although  one  fails  to  see  how  they  can  possibly 
Uve  here. 

79088.  But  amongst  the  working  classes,  is  there  not 
also  a  great  tendency  to  neglect  all  the  conditions  except 
the  question  of  wages  ?  If  a  working  man  hears  that 
a  comrade  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  earning 
20s.  a  day,  and  he  is  earning  only  6s.  or  8s.,  will  he  not 
have  a  great  desire  to  look  merely  at  the  wage  and  to 
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Mr.  Francis  forget  all  the  conditions  around  it  ? — Presumably,  but 
Harris.      I  have  not  experienced  that. 

79089.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  in  the  future  ;  I  know 
there  is  no  experience  of  it  up  to  this  ? — Of  course,  theie 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  self-help  emigration  up  to  this, 
and  indeed  the  danger  that  is  hinted  at  by  the  provision 
of  State  emigration  is  that  self-help  emigration  will  be 
crowded  out.  But  I  confess  it  has  not  occurred  to  me 
that  self-help  emigration  would  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
cause  any  difficulty  in  England. 

79090.  Is  there  any  other  paragraph  in  your  statement 
that  you  would  wish  to  expand  ? — I  might  just  mention 
perhaps  what  happened  in  the  last  year  with  respect 
to  migration.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  season  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  migration,  but  just  in 
the  last  months  before  the  holidays  some  forty-four 
families,  comprising  some  215  individuals,  were  migrated, 
the  cost  being  £230.  They  were  mostly  migrated  from 
London  to  Wales.  That  was  a  begimii;ig  in  migration 
work  which  seemed  satisfactory.  My  feeling  about  the 
whole  provision  of  work  is  that  it  is  not  given  under 
what  I  should  call  healthy  conditions.  It  is  really  relief 
work,  as  I  believe,  and  none  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  given  are  those  of  ordinary  industrial  labour. 
I  believe  that  if  there  is  work  which  ought  to  be  done, 
it  is  very  much  better  done  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  labour  where  the  ordinary  task  of  work  is  required 
and  the  ordinary  standard  of  efii  iency  demanded.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  weakness  of  the  whole  attempt 
to  create  labour  for  people.  You  put  a  man  who  is  used 
to  a  spade  alongside  a  man  who  is  not,  and  you  pay 
them  both  the  rate  of  wage  which  is  paid  to  a  man  who 
is  used  to  a  spade  ;  but  the  standard  of  labour  in  such  a 
case  is  almost  necessarily  low,  and  T  think  that  that  is 
demorahsing. 

79091.  Because,  you  mean,  a  very  low  standard  of 
labour  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  would  be 
an  impossible  standard  for  the  man  imaccustomed  to 
the  spade  ? — Exactly.  As  you  cannot  expect  more  of 
a  French  polisher,  we  will  say,  than  a  low  standard  of 
spade  labour,  the  skilled  man  T\'ho  works  alongside  of 
him  almost  necessarily  is  not  inclined  to  do  more. 

79092.  And  so  his  standard  must  drop  too  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  is  so. 

79093.  In  other  words,  the  french  polisher  would  set 
the  pace  ? — I  think  so. 

Insurance  as  79094.  In  Paragraph  13,  you  say  that  you  think  muni- 
remedy  for  cipal  insurance  might  be  developed  to  help  to  relieve 
unemploy-  the  unemployed  ? — Yes,  or  the  Trade  Union  Unemployed 
meut.  Benefit.    But  I  ought  to  say  that  my  special  knowledge 

on  that  head  is  nil.  Seeing  no  other  way  out  of  it,  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely  remedy,  supple- 
mented by  all  the  organisations  that  deal  with  distress. 

Proper;  79095.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  was  interested  to  see  that  j-ou 

principles  ofj  say  you  consider  if  any  government  or  municipal  work 
work  is  put  in  hand,  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  ordinary 

provided  by    ^ay  of  busmess  ?— Yes. 
State  or 

municipalities  79096.  You  think  that  would  stimulate  the  work  and 
develop  the  character  very  much  more  than  the  present 
plan  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

79097.  And  ought  to  relieve  the  market  in  a  very  much 
more  healthy  way  ?— Yes  ;  my  feeling  is  that  whatever 
work  is  now  supphed,  if  it  is  necessary  work,  should  be 
supplied  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  labour  which 
are  healthy. 

Migration.  79098.  With  regard  to  the  migration,  you  say  you 
migrated  forty-four  families  ? — Yes. 

79099.  Did  they  go  away  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  ?— They  went  mainly  to  Wales. 

79100.  They  were  men  ?— No,  families. 

79101.  They  went  to  South  Wales  mainly  ?— Yes. 
79102  Have  they  been  away  long  enough  ago  to  judge 

at  all  of  the  success  of  it  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  if  most 
of  them  had  come  back  we  should  know  it.  I  think  if 
a  family  has  been  transplanted  and  has  remained  for  a 
month  or  two  it  is  a  quite  hopeful  case. 

79103.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  that;  there 
were  no  trade  disputes,  or  any  other  difficulties'  of  that 
kind  ?— No. 


79104.  Have  you  migrated  any  widows  with  children  ? 
—No. 

79105.  Has  that  been  considered  at  all  ? — We  can 
only  take  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  us,  of  course. 
We  have  not,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes,  had  cases  of 
widows  with  children  referred  to  us.  The  cases  referred 
would  be  cases  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  come 
before  the  distress  committee,  and  probably  be  men 
out  of  work  with  families. 

79106.  With  regard  to  the  labour  bureaux,  I  suppose  Advantage! 
your  view  is  that  they  would  much  more  quickly  and  labour 
economically  sort  the  people  to  places  where  there  -w  as  a  anges. 
demand  for  labour  ? — Yes. 

79107.  And  aboli.sh  the  ridiculous  plan  of  walking  round 
to  look  for  work  ? — Yes,  I  was  hoping  if  they  could  be 
linked  wi  h  labour  exchanges  all  over  the  country  there 
would  be  some  possibi'i  y  of  sending  a  really  considerable 
number  of  people  to  a  district  where  they  were  wanted. 

79108.  At  any  rate,  they  could  do  no  harm  ? — They 
could  do  no  harm. 

79109.  They  would  forward  information  which  would 
then  be  available  for  all  ? — Yes. 

791 10.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  labcur  bureau  should  Proper 

be  dissociated  from  any  body  receiving  applications  for  authority  to 
what  is  practically  relief  ?— I  think  so,  certainly.  kbouf  ^ 

79111.  AVhat  body  would  you  propose  to  put  them  exchange?, 
under  ? — That  I  have  not  thought  of.    I  suppose  the 

Board  of  Trade  could  deal  with  them.  At  the  present 
time  I  think  they  are  not  very  much  associated  in  London 
with  the  idea  of  relief  ;  they  are  held  in  separate  establish- 
ments, and  every  effort  is  made  to  dissociate  them  in  every 
way  from  the  ordinary  distress  committee  work. 

79112.  I  suppose  the  real  difficulty  about  them  is  that 
the  people  whom  one  is  wanting  to  move  are  not  primarily 
wanted  anywhere  ?  It  would  be  the  skilled  labourers 
that  would  be  in  great  request  ? — The  families  that  were 
migrated  to  Wales  were  unskilled  ;  they  wanted  a  certain 
amount  of  unskilled  labour  there. 

79113.  With  regard  to  the  trade  unions  and  unemployed  Insurance 
benefit  or  unemployed  insurance,  has  that  taken  any  against  un- 
particular  shape  in  your  mind,  as  to  whether  it  should  employment 
be  wholly  voluntary  or  at  all  compulsory  ? — My  hope 

is  that  the  condition  of  the  people  will  gradually 
improve  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  able  themselves 
to  create  some  system  of  insurance.  I  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
any  authority  upon  it. 

79114.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  the  question  of 
method,  is  it,  as  of  self-control,  because  the  price  of  a 
single  pot  of  beer  would  do  something,  or  some  of  the 
sweets.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  wasted  which, 
with  people  who  had  any  great  motive  for  saving,  would  be 
saved,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  very  casual  labourer,  -^ho  very  often  has 
a  very  large  family,  the  conditions  make  it  rather  difficult, 
I  think. 

79115.  It  might  make  it  difficult  for  him,  but  it  is  more 
imperative  on  him  to  equalise  his  earnings  ;  but  he  does 
not  see  all  that  because  of  the  pillows  which  are  put  all 
round  him  to  prop  him  up  v/hen  he  falls  ? — There  is  truth 
in  that. 

79116.  One  sees  people  with  much  lower  wages  and  quite 
as  irregular  work  providing  for  themselves  in  the  winter 
months,  does  not  one  ?  I  think  the  motive  seems  the  great 
thing  '! — Generally,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
if  the  men  could  by  themselves  and  from  themselves  create 
an  organisation  dealing  with  unemployed  times. 

79117.  You   had  no  special  scheme  ?    It  was  only 
general  ? — No  ;  I  said  I  had  no  special  knowledge. 

79118.  {3Ir.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  in  Labour 
Paragraph  12,  do  you  think  that  the  farm  colony  which  colonies  and 
you  thought  might  be  relied  upon  should  be  in  connection  . 
with  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  was  not  thinking  of  a  Poor  Law  colonies 
colony  at  the  time.    I  was  thinking  rather  of  a  means  of 

dealing  with  a  very  exceptional  condition  of  things, 
such  as  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  when  these  colonies 
were  established.  I  think  the  Poor  Law  colony  with 
powers  of  detention  is  rather  a  different  idea. 

79119.  I  wanted  to  get  at  that  ? — I  certainly  would 
like  to  see  some  Poor  Law  colony,  or  workhouse  practi- 
cally, in  the  country  with  powers  of  detention,  with 
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conditions  for  dealing  with  paupers.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  paupers  at  all  when  I  wi  ote  this  paragraph.  I  was 
thinking  rather  of  exceptional  conditions  in  the  labour 
market. 

79120.  Do  you  think  that  your  suggestion  would  be  that 
there  should  be  some  such  provision  available  for  a  farm 
colony  to  meet  depression  ? — I  might  if  some  form  of  help 
other  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  necessary. 
I  had  hardly  got  to  the  point  of  actually  advocating  it. 
I  felt  if  one  has  a  very  exceptional  condition  of  things, 
and  has  to  provide  work,  I  would  rather  provide  it  in  that 
way  than  by  any  other  that  has  come  before  me  yet. 

79121.  Still  it  might  not  be  wanted  ? — It  might  not  be 
wanted. 

Question  79122.  Might  I  put  it  to  you  from  the  Poor  Law  point 

whether  Poor  of  view  ;  do  you  think  it  is  right  that  the  Poor  Law 
Law  should    should  be  looked  upon  as  an  employment  authority  ? — No, 
I  think  the  Poor  Law  is  a  body  dealing  with  destitution. 
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79123.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  admit  into  the  Act 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  sections  referring  to  the  employment 
of  people  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  like  to  have 
some  power  of  relieving  distress  by  a  condition  of  forced 
emplo3Tnent. 

79124.  Might  not  you  retain  the  power  of  relieving 
distress  in  any  way  you  please  without  specifically  stating 
in  the  statute  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Poor  Law 
was  to  provide  employment  ? — Certainly. 

79125.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  have  the  power 
of  deahng  with  the  case  on  lines  of  general  destitution 
with  a  free  hand  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  Poor  Law  at  present  to  provide  employment. 

79126.  With  regard  to  these  various  colonies  and 
proposals  of  recent  date,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  beheving  they  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  regenerate  those  that  are  sent  to  them  so  that  they  can 
come  back  in  a  better  position  to  the  economic  world  ? — 
I  think  they  can  improve  certain  famihes  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  health  and  spirits  ;  but  except  "with  a 
few  cases,  which  may  possibly  be  placed  on  the  land,  I 
do  not  see  any  other  outlet.  As  I  said  before,  I  think 
the  difficulty  there  is  the  cost.  I  think  the  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive altogether. 

79127.  But  granted  you  spent  a  great  deal  in  teachers, 
and  all  the  rest,  do  you  think  you  would  get  lesults  which 
socially  would  make  good  what  you  had  done  in  the  way 
of  energy,  action  and  all  the  rest  ? — No ;  because  I 
think  that  the  difficulty  would  be  to  train  these  people 
so  as  to  place  them  on  the  land.  As  I  said  before, 
I  should  concentrate  all  my  efforts  to  keep  those  who 
are  on  the  land  there,  rather  than  attempt  to  place 
Londoners  back  on  the  land. 

79128.  Therefore  the  colony  would  be  in  the  wrong 
direction  ? — I  think  it  would  be  ineffective. 

79129.  Have  you  in  mind  at  all  the  abohtion  of  the 
system  which  has  come  into  force  under  the  recent  Act 
for  the  unemployed  workmen  ?  Would  you  acquiesce 
in  that  ? — Yes,  with  certain  exceptions.  I  should  hke 
to  see  a  distinct  chance  given  to  the  labour  exchanges, 
and  while  the  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  and  the 
demand  in  Canada  is  as  it  is,  I  should  like  to  see  some 
further  faciUties  for  emigration. 

79130.  Those  two  allowed,  the  rest  of  the  Act  may 
vanish  ? — I  should  think  so. 

79131.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  future 
difficulties  and  depressions  as  they  arose  ? — Yes.  My 
feeling  is  confined  to  some  extent  to  the  parish  I  know, 

-  and  my  strong  belief  is  that  so  far  as  Marylebone  is 
concerned  the  Act  has  had  very  httle  influence  on  us 
at  all ;  the  numbers  allowed  to  us  have  been  very  small 
and  insignificant  as  compared  with  our  population, 
therefore  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  really 
affect  our  conditions  very  much  whether  the  Act  were 
continued  or  not. 

79132.  You  are  on  the  central  committee,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

79133.  Judging  from  your  survey  of  different  parts 
of  London,  would  you  apply  that  criticism  to  other  parts, 
or  have  they  been  very  largely  assisted  ? — Some  very 
largely  as  compared  with  Marylebone. 


79134.  What  were  the  figures  ? — Marylebone  had  I  J 
per  cent,  allotment  of  vacancies  and  Poplar  I  think  had 
7  per  cent.  (Mr.  Lansbury  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong),  and  I  think  Woolwich  had  about  7.  The 
em-gration  work  was  not  on  the  percentage  system,  but 
the  provision  of  work  was  about  in  that  proportion. 

79135.  But  even  on  those  percentages  the  greatest 
amount  received  for  a  poor  district  was  very  small  ?— 
Yes,  it  would  be  7  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  places  that 
could  be  found. 

79136.  That  would  amount  about  to  how  much  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  can  quite  say  off-hand  how  many.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Lansburj'  Would  know  how  many  places  were  allowed 
to  Poplar. 

79137.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  numbers  ?— Yes. 

79138.  Therefore,  with  aU  this  new  machinery  -nith 
regard  to  test  and  enquiry,  the  net  result  is  a  very  small 
thing  ? — Very  small. 

79139.  So  that  on  the  face  of  it  the  removal  of  the 
machinery  would  not  do  much  one  way  or  the  other  ? — 
I  think  not. 

79140.  {3Ir.  Lansbury.)  Supposing  the  machinery  were  Q^gg^ion  of 
all  removed,  do  you  think  we  should  go  back  to  the  possibility  of 
borough  council  business  that  you  deplore  ? — I  do  not  Borough 
think  so,  because  I  think  the  borough  councils  have  Councils 
rather  got  to  the  end  of  their  tether.    I  know  the  borough  providing 
council  of  Marylebone  has  no  idea  where  it  could  provide  work. 

any  work,  and  the  orly  opening  it  appears  to  me  would 
be  that  whi  di  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  borough 
councils,  of  doing  away  with  machinery  and  employing 
hand  labour.  I  hardly  th'nk  they  would  attempt  again 
to  apply  that  method. 

79141.  That  was  done  after  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion ? — It  was  the  doing  away  with  the  horse 
broom  and  doing  the  work  by  hand.  I  think  that  was 
at  Stepney  after  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  had 
started. 

79142.  The  question  I  want  to  get  settled  is  this  :  you 
deplore  what  was  done  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  is 
not  it  the  fact  that  tjie  borough  councils  when  they  waited 
upon  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  to  him  that  they  had  reached 
the  end  of  their  tether  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
finding  work  and  finding  money,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  to  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  going  on  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  namely,  work  each  winter  by  the 
borough  councils  ? — I  do  not  remember,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  so.  At  the  same  time  the  net  result,  as  I 
said  just  now,  I  think  has  been  comparatively  insignificant, 

79143.  In  the  figures  that  Mr.  Loch  and  you  agreed 
upon  just  now,  you  left  out  of  account  any  work  that  was 
done  by  bodies  other  than  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  ? 
— That  is  so  :  the  first  year  the  other  bodies  did  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  the 
belief  that  latterly  the  other  bodies  have  provided  next 
to  no<  hing. 

79144.  That  remains  to  be  seen,  does  it  not,  rather  ? — 
For  this  year.  Certainly  in  my  own  district  the  borough 
Council  not  only  say  they  have  no  special  work,  but 
they  say  they  have  anticipated  everything  they  could 
anticipate. 

79145.  Do  you  say  there  has  been  or  has  not  been  acute  j^gg^ji^^,  of 
distress  in  London  through  want  of  employment  ? — I  Unemployed 
have  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  certain  amoimt  of  acute  Workmen 
distress,  but  I  do  not  think  the  result  of  the  Unemployed  Act  in 
Workmen  Act  has  been  significant.    I  think  if  it  were  London, 
abolished  the  net  result  on  London  would  be  hardly  felt. 

79146.  That  is  viewing  it  for  Marylebone,  is  it  not  ? — 
No,  I  should  say  in  viewing  it  as  a  whole  the  total  number 
of  places  allotted  for  work  demanded  has  been  insignificant. 

79147.  It  has  been  very  small  ? — So  small  that  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  who  have  registered  I 
should  have  thought  the  result  would  have  been  almost 
negligible. 

79148.  Cannot  that  answer  be  used  for  an  extension  of 
the  Act  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  the  Act  provided  there 
has  been,  as  you  say,  acute  distress  in  London  ? — -I  hold 
that  the  attempt  to  provide  work  has  failed,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  provision  of  work  must  also  fail. 
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r.  Francis  79149.  The  attempt  only  failed  through  lack  of  money 
Morris.      surely  ?— I  think  not.    I  think  at  the  present  tim-?  the 
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79150.  It  cannot  get  work  ? — It  cannot  get  schemes  of 
work  ;  the  money  is  available  for  the  provision  of  it. 

79161.  Is  not  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  limited 
in  its  i50\ver  to  obtain  work  ? — Only  by  the  fact  that  it 
m  .ist  not  obtain  work  which  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  by  the  borough  councils. 

79152.  Does  that  not  rather  point  to  this,  instead  of 
that  limitation  being  put  on  the  central  body  they,  or 
whoever  has  this  power  in  hand,  should  have  wider  power 
of  providing  employment  ? — I  should  have  thought  not. 
I  should  have  thought  the  contention  was  perfectly  right 
that  if  the  work  was  required  to  be  done  by  the  borough 
council  they  should  do  it. 

79153.  A2)art  from  the  borough  council  and  apart  from 
London  altogether  ? — Then  what  bodies  do  you  suggest  ? 

79154.  I  have  not  got  to  say  what  I  suggest  ? — I  think 
the  same  argument  applies  that  if  work  is  really  required 
to  be  do:ie  it  should  be  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things. 

79155.  I  am  trying  to  find  this  out  from  you  :  you 
acknowledge  that  there  is  acute  distress  in  London  through 
lack  of  employment,  you  go  on  to  say  that  this  Act  has 
failed  because  it  has  only  employed  so  very  few  people, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  relieved  acute  distress.  That  is, 
as  I  understand,  your  argument.  I  am  putting  it  to  you 
that  if  that  is  so  then  we  want  some  machinery  which 
"would  relieve  the  acute  distresi  by  actually  providing 
employment  ? — I  can  only  say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
provision  of  work  as  a  means  of  relieving  that  distress  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure. 

79156.  The  provision  of  certain  kinds  of  work  and  in 
certain  ways  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any  kind  of  work  which 
should  be  done  that  should  not  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  labour. 

79157.  You  mean  by  private  people  ? — By  whatever 
body,  private  or  otherwise,  the  work  should  be  done. 

79158.  So  you  would  not  have  any  objection  on  principle 
to  the  State  organising  afforestation  or  agriculture  purely 
to  keep  people  in  the  country  ? — I  know  very  little  of  the 
subject,  but  I  suppose  if  afforestation  was  a  desirable 
thing  on  its  own  account  it  would  be  quite  right  for  the 
State  to  undertake  it,  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  State  to  undertake  afforestation  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  apart  from  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  work  should  be  done  or  not. 

79159.  Then  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is  that  the 
people  who  are  out  of  work  in  London  and  in  other  centres 
— I  suppose  you  admit  that  some  of  them  are  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

79160.  That  these  people  have  either  to  put  up  with  it 
or  clear  out  to  Canada  ;  that  is  really  your  final  word  on 
the  subject  ?— I  do  not  think  I  have  got  farther  than  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  certain  ways  are  the  ways  out. 

79161.  I  suggest  to  you  that  as  a  social  student  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  a  man  who  is  out  of  employment  that  the 
way  he  is  being  helped  is  a  very  bad  way,  unless  you  have 

another  way  to  show  him  how  he  should  be  helped  ?  

The  only  suggestions  that  I  could  think  of,  and  I  admit 
upon  this  I  have  no  very  great  amount  of  information, 
■were  the  suggestions  that  some  form  of  insurance  when 
in  M'ork  against  the  risk  of  being  out  of  work  might  be 
possible  ;  that  it  might  be  possible  for  men  who  have 
seasonal  work  to  try  and  adopt  during  the  slack  season 
some  other  form  of  employment ;  It  might  also  be 
possible  in  certain  cases  of  distress  to  relieve  them  by 
existing  aj^cn^ies,  because  after  all  this  work  proviaea  is 
relief,  and  there  are,  quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law 
existing  agencies  Mhich  are  doing  a  very  great  deal  of 
relief  in  certain  cases  of  individual  distress. 

  79162.  TMiat  are  those  agencies  ?— There  are  charitable 

by  charitable  agencies  of  various  sorts. 

°       ' '  79163.  Can  you  tell  me  one  of  them  in  the  East  End  ?— 

I  should  have  thought  all  the  charitable  agencies  that 
cluster  round  a  parish,  there  must  be  many  in  the  East 
Lnd. 
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79164.  You  mean  the  clergy  and  vicars  of  parishes  ?—  Assistance 
Yes,  the  clergy  in  part :  in  certain  individual  cases  of  by  charitable  | 
distress,  there  are  charitable  agencies  that  help  them,  agencies. 

7916.5.  You  have  not  any  very  definite  knowledge  of  i 
them  ? — Of  course,  in  my  omu  district  I  have.    In  my 
own  district  in  certain  cases  where  men  are  out  of  work 
they  get  help  through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
under  certain  conditions. 

79166.  The  conditions  being  that  there  is  a  hope  for 
them  at  the  finish  to  get  work  ? — Yes. 

79167.  And  that  must  be  there  ? — Yes,  but  efforts  are 
very  frequently  made  to  secure  it. 

79168.  You  do  not  consider  that  help  in  that  sort  of  "^^  ay 
demorahses  a  man  ? — I  do  not  tliink  it  demoralises  him 
more  than  work  that  is  found  which  is  rehef  work. 

79169.  I  did  not  say  it  was ;  all  I  want  to  find  out  is 
whether  the  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  that  jou  are 
making  him  lean  on  something.  ? — If  a  man  is  in  distress, 
not  th  ough  his  own  fault,  I  do  not  think  his  being  helped 
out  of  distress  is  demoralising. 

79170.  Whichever  way  he  is  helped  ? — Whichever  way 
he  is  helped.  If  you  find  that  he  could  not  have  made 
any  provision  for  himself,  there  is  no  demoralisation.  I 
think  there  is  demoralisation  in  this  work  which  is  pro- 
vided where  a  man  is  tempted  not  to  put  in  his  full 
capacity  for  work. 

79171.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  which  has  been  gggg^g  Qf 
given  by  the  Central  Body  has  not  brought  out  in  the  ^ork  given 
men  the  best  that  is  in  the  men  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  by  Central 
tell.    One  has  heard  a  good  deal  on  one  side  and  on  the  (Unemployed] 
other.  Body. 

79172.  Have  you  seen  any  of  it  yourself  ? — I  think  it 
is  disquieting  when  one  sees  the  value  that  is  put  upon 
the  work  that  is  done.  I  notice  that  the  value  that  has 
quite  recently  been  put  by  the  London  County  Council 
upon  the  work  that  was  done  last  year,  is  extremely  low, 
even  considermg  that  most  of  the  men  put  on  were 
men  very  largely  of  the  imskilled  workmen  type.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  particularly  well 
quahfied,  I  think  it  is  disquieting  that  their  work  is 
valued  at  so  httle. 

79173.  You  understand  that  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil depreciates  the  value  (I  forget  the  percentage),  from 
the  fact  that  the  work  was  anticipated,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  asylum  at  Epsom,  they  depreciated  the  work  be- 
cause they  said  it  might  have  been  done  by  the  iimaates  ? 
— The  value  it  has  Just  fixed  on.  Work  costing  £12,000 
in  wages  has  been  £3,000. 

79174.  If  they  depreciated  the  value  of  the  work  by  Value  of 
knocking  off  a  heavy  percentage  because  the  work  was  work  done, 
anticipated,  you  cannot  put  that  against  the  men  surely  ? 

— No,  but  it  is  universally  calculated,  is  it  not,  that  the 
value  of  the  work  is  considerably  below  the  value  in 
the  ordinary  open  market. 

79175.  But  it  is  also  conceded,  is  it  not,  that  the  men  Condition  of 
are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  the  work  ? — Yes,  that  nien  assisted, 
illustrates  my  point  that  you  get  necessarily  a  very  low 
standard  which  must  be  demoralising  to  the  men  who  >■ 
can  do  better  work. 

79176.  What  are  you  to  do  with  these  men,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  vicious  circle  we  go  roimd  in  and  at  the  end 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  kiU  them.  They  must  not 
be  emigrated,  they  are  too  weak ;  they  must  not  be 
put  to  work  because  that  lowers  the  standard.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ? — I  did  not 
say  they  must  not  be  emigrated. 

79177.  But  the  Canadian  Government  says  so  ?— The  Condition 
Canadian  Goverimient  has  not  refused  any  we  have 
emigrated  except  one  man  who  had  had  rheumatic  fever 
very  badly,  and  who  had  concealed  it  from  us. 

79178.  Is  not  that  because  you  take  the  most  efficient, 
and  those  of  the  best  physique  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
have  to  pass  a  doctor  ? — They  have  to  pass  a  doctor,  but 
the  number  that  is  refused  by  the  doctor  is  extremely 
small.  I  hardly  remember  a  case  that  the  doctor  has 
refused. 

79179.  You  think  a  physically  weak  person  is  not  a 
person  likely  to  have  the  enterprise  to  face  the  unknown, 
which  jou  told  us  had  certain  terrors  ? — I  think  the  man 
who  is  weak  because  he  has  had  a  period  of  hardship. 
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■who  was  not  constitutionally  weakly,  but  is  run  clown, 
is  not  a  man  that  would  l)e  refused  at  all.  On  his  roj^aare 
he  gets  ample  food,  and  by  the  time  he  arrives  in  Canada 
he  would  probably  be  quite  sufficiently  able  to  meet  the 
needs. 

79180.  So  you  think  we  do  send  inefficients  to  Canada  ? 
— No,  we  send  men  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  in- 
eflBcients  if  they  stayed  over  here.  If  they  are  run  clown 
by  reason  of  hardship,  I  should  not  call  them  inefficients, 
because  they  can  recover. 

79181.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  migratory  portion  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing  ? 
—Yes. 

79182.  A  number  of  those  men  that  you  sent  to  South 
Wales  were  men  who  had  been  to  Hollesley  Bay,  were 
they  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  is  a  very  healthy 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 

79183.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  some  of  the  men  from 
Hollesley  Bay  have  gone  to  situations  as  gardeners  ? — 
Yos,  but  very  few. 

79184.  Very  few  because,  there  were  very  few  situa- 
tions ? — Exactly. 

79185.  To  go  back  to  their  making  their  own  provision 
by  insurance,  would  you  say  it  is  possible  for  an  average 
person  in  a  seasonal  trade  to  make  provision  for  two  or 
three  months  out  of  employment  ? — Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  put  that  last  paragraph  in  my  Statement,  because 


id  unskilled  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  much  about  it,  but  I  should 
bearers  have  thougi;t  it  would  be  possible  to  hav>^  some  sort  of 
combination,  as  does  exist,  I  understand,  in  Germany,  by 
which  the  employers  and  the  employed  should  combine 
to  provide  against  periods  of  unemployment,  even  with 
the  man  who  is  a  seasonal  hand.  If  the  man  who  is  a 
seasonal  hand  is  of  so  poor  a  type  that  he  is  more  often 
out  of  employment  than  in,  then  I  am  afraid  I  .should 
feel  that  he  could  reasonably  be  left  to  existing  agencies 
to  deal  with,  he  would  be  the  exception. 

79186.  You  mean  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

79187.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  unskilled  labourer 
is  able  to  make  provision  out  of  his  wages  for  periods  of 
unemployment  ? — My  experience  is  this,  that  in  Maryle- 
bone  where  we  have  no  able-bodied  outdoor  relief  at  all, 
and  where  our  trading  industry  is  very  largely  the  build- 
ing trade,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not  had  any  very 
large  influx  into  our  workhouse,  and  one  way  or  another 
they  have  managed  to  pull  through,  even  under  existing 
conditions. 

79188.  They  may  have  had  tremendous  sufferings, 
and  a  good  many  people  may  have  died  natural  deaths 
for  want  of  food,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — One  has  no 
evidence  of  that. 

79189.  You  have  a  high  death  rate  amongst  children 
during  periods  of  great  depression.  jMarylebone  is  a  very 
awkward  place  to  be  thrown  at  me  all  the  time,  because 
some  portions  of  it  are  extremely  wealthy  and  so  very 
healthy  that  it  brings  down  your  average  considerably  ? — 
I  can  only  speak  intimately  of  Marylebone ;  I  know  it 
fairly  intimately. 

79190.  I  suggest  that  Marylebone  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  a  place  like  Stepney,  Poplar,  or  West  Ham  ? — 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  very  large  district  in  Maryle- 
bone that  is  extremely  poor  and  not  very  self-reliant,  it  is 
largely  occupied  by  unskilled  men  in  the  building  trade. 

79191.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  plenty  of  rich 
people  to  subscribe  to  the  charities  in  the  churches,  or 
those  agencies  you  are  continually  telling  me  about,  to 
keep  them  going  ? — There  are  some  rich  people. 

79192.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  account  for  them  being 
able  to  get  through  to  the  fact  that  there  are  charities  in 
that  place  ? — No. 

79193.  Would  you  say  these  unskilled  people  are  kept 
alive  by  the  charities  in  the  place  ? — No.  I  think  instead 
of  insurance  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  system  of  credit 
which  practically  carries  them  through. 

79194.  {Mr,  Lansbury.)  Therefore  you  would  not  say 
that  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  carries  them  through 
either  ? — No. 

79195.  I  do  not  mean  in  Marylebone,  but  in  any  other 
district  ? — I  was  only  hoping  as  they  pulled  through  in 
Marylebone  by  this  system  of  credit,  it  might  be  possible 


to  have  some  system  of  insurance  which  they  could  join,  Mr.  Francis 
by  which  to  a  very  large  extent  they  might  provide  in  Morris. 

that  way.   ■ — 
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79196.  Have  j  ou  discussed  this  matter  with  any  trade  ' 
union  leaders,  or  trade  union  members  ? — No,  I  have 

not. 

79197.  Are  you  aware  that  no  unskilled  trade  union 
is  able,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  employment,  to 
have  out-of-work  pay  ?— No,  in  fact  I  was  luider  the 
impression  that  one  of  the  labourers'  unions  had  out- 
of-work  pay ;  but  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  I 
am  mistaken  in  that. 

79198.  {Mr.    Russell    Wakefield.)  In    Paragraph    11,  Difficulty  of 
Section  3,  you  say :    "  The  amount  of  work  provided  finding  work 
has  been  too  small  to  affect  the  position  materially,  and  for  relief 
even  this  was  provided  late  in  the  winter."    Would  you  under  Uiiem- 
mind  saying  what  date  you  mean  by  "  late  in  the  winter  "  ?  P'o.yed  Work- 
— About  the  middle  of  January. 

79199.  Has  not  the  whole  question  been  rendered 
extremely  difficult  by  the  fact  that  work  is  so  hard  to  get 
that  you  may  have  a  great  deal  of  money  and  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  work,  and  yet  the  actual  w'ork  itself  is 
so  extremely  difficult  to  find  ? — Yes,  work  which  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

79200.  I  see  a  little  further  on  you  say :  "  If  any  con-  Anticipated 
siderable    government  or  municipal  work  of  a  more  or  and  post- 
less  unskilled  character  could  be  postponed  from  times  of  poned  work, 
prosperity  to  times  of  distress,  and  then  carried  out,"  and 

so  on.  Has  not  that  been  done  to  a  great  extent  by 
municipalities  in  London  ?  Has  not  there  been  antici- 
pated work  ? — There  has  been  anticipated  work  wh  ch  is 
the  converse  of  postponed  work. — Muncipalities  have 
been  pressed  to  find  work,  and  anything  that  could  be 
pushed  ahead  they  have  clone  in  advance,  until  now 
they  cannot  find  any. 

79201.  Your  distress  committee  was  discussing  that 
question  the  other  day  ? — It  was. 

79202.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  Marylebone 
that  the  distress  committee  could  anticipate  ? — That  is  so. 

79203.  The  immense  size  of  London  and  the  difficulty  Failure  of 
of  finding  work  in  the  centre  has  greatly  increased  the  atteinpt  to 
work  of  the  unemployed  body  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  idea  of  providework. 
the  provision  of  work  has  broken  do-rni  altogether.  A¥ork 

that  is  not  really  needed  cannot  be  created. 

79204.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  Qxies-tion  of 
taking  Marylebone  as  an  area,  with  a  certain  number  of  Local  Fund 
imemployed  men  in  it,  who  are  now  living  on  credit  and  for  insurance 
have  to  pay  back  what  they  earn  in  the  form  of  debts,  to  against  un- 
establish  any  kind  of  common  fund  for  the  district  which  employment, 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  unemployed  fund  ? — Do  you 

mean  in  which  the  men  themselves  would  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  ? 

79205.  Yes  ?— I  have  had  no  experience  to  guide  me  aS 
to  how  far  it  would  be  possible. 

79206.  It  has  never  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  bo 
possible  to  have  for  that  area,  for  instance,  a  collector,  and 
people  being  joined  into  one  body  for  this  purpose,  the 
collections  being  brought  in,  as  they  would  say  in  the 
Prudential,  to  lay  by  money  in  the  summer  for  use  in  tho 
winter,  or  at  any  rate  against  seasonal  depression  ? — 
I  think  it  is  possible.  I  should  have  hoped  if  anjrthing, 
of  the  kind  had  been  done  that  the  employers  might  have 
joined  in  some  such  scheme.  I  thinlf 'thd  men  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  make  such  a 
scheme  a  success.  r -  .- -  . 

79207.  Are  the  employers  sufficiently  local  to  make 
that  possible  ? — In  seasonal  trades  very  largely.  A  good 
many  of  the  builders  who  employ  men  are  local. 

79208.  If  any  scheme  of  that  sort  could  be  adopted,  you 
think  that  would  provide  against  want  in  times  of  un- 
employment ? — I  have  not  got  fm-ther  than  hoping.  I 
do  feel  in  answering  any  questions  upon  this  matter  I 
carmot  claim  any  experience.  I  hope  that  it  would  be 
so. 

79209.  In  principle,  would  you  be  against  any  pro- 
posal  in  which  in  the  contract  for  wages  the  employer 
undertook  to  deduct  from  the  wages  a  certain  sum  that 
would  be  laid  by  for  times  of  unemployment  ? — That 
would  be  on  the  lines  that  I  suggest. 

79210.  You  would  not  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  made  compulsory  ? — No. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Charles  Proctor  Larner,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Charles 
P.  Lariur 


79211.  {Chairman.)  You  a-e  the  Chairman  of  the 
Woohvich  Distress  Committee  and  District  Secretary  of 

  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  the  Borough  of 

21  Oct.  1907.  Woolwich  ?— I  am. 

79212.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ?— Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  engaged  in  work 
in  Woolwich  which  has  enabled  me  to  follow  fairly  closely 
the  conditions  which  have  been  set  up  in  the  borough 
through  lack  of  employment.  I  propose  briefly  to  state 
what  these  conditions  are,  and  what  steps  have  been 
and  are  being  taken  to  meet  the  difficulties  involved, 
following  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Syllabus. 

2.  The  borough  of  Woolwich,  formed  in  1899,  consists 
of  the  parishes  of  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and  Eltham. 
It  is  not  co-terminous  with  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Wool- 
wich, which  excludes  Eltham,  but  takes  in  the  parish 
of  Charlton  in  the  borough  of  Greenwich.  The  population 
of  the  borough  of  Woolwich  in  1901  was  117,165;  the 
estimated  population  in  1904  was  125,791  ;  and  in  1907, 
129,336. 
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3.  A  large  part  of  Woolwich  parish,  most  of  Plumstead 
and  a  large  portion  of  Eltham,  are  entirely  working-class 
districts.  The  Government  is  emphatically  the  chief 
employer  of  labour,  though  there  are  several  large  firms 
with  their  factories  in  the  district.  The  development 
of  Plumstead  and  Eltham  caused  a  small  boom  in  the 
building  trades,  and  many  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters 
and  labourers  live  in  the  district,  but  Arsenal  and  dockyard 
men  have  greatly  predominated. 

4.  As  might  be  expected,  very  many  of  the  men  working 
in  the  Arsenal  and  dockyard  have  been  in  the  Army,  and 
a  few  in  the  Navy.  A  considerable  number  are  in  the 
reserve  or  in  receipt  of  pensions.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  proportion  of  weekly  wage-earners 
living  in  Woolwich  who  have  been  in  one  of  the  services 
is  very  great.  Very  few  of  them  have  learnt  any  trade, 
but  understanding  that  preference  is  given  in  the  Arsenal 
and  dockyard  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  they  not  unnaturally, 
on  getting  their  discharge,  make  for  Woolwich  in  the  hope 
of  being  taken  on. 

5.  Two  facts  lead  me  to  judge  that,  as  a  working-class 
district,  Woolwich  compares  very  favourably  with  other 
parts  of  London.  The  Royal  Arsenal  Co-Operative  Society, 
founded  in  1869  with  forty-seven  members  and  a  capital 
of  £27,  has  now  26,193  members  and  a  capital  of  £312,639. 
I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  in  the  borough  have  been  or  are  being  purchased 
by  the  occupiers,  a  higher  percentage  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Metropolis.  A  large  proportion  is  small 
house  property. 

6.  There  have  been,  I  understand,  during  the  past 
forty  years,  three  very  serious  depressions  and  lack  of 
employment  in  Woolwich — the  first  in  1869,  on  the  closing 
of  the  dockyard  (it  is  now  used  for   storage  purposes 
mainly).    In  1886  the  district  again  suffered.  Woolwich 
is  now  going  through  the  third.    Of  the  first  two  I  know 
nothing,  except  by  report,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  effects  of  the  dockyard  closing  were  felt  for  a  long 
time.    With  respect  to  the  present  position,  the  following 
figures  will  tend  to  show  that  the  position  at  Woolwich 
is  chiefly  caused  by  Arsenal  and  dockyard  reductions. 
On  November  12th,  1906,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
stated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal  was  :— In  the  year  1901-2  :  minimum,  21,959  ; 
maximum,  21,616.     In   the  year   1903-4 :  minimum' 
18,474;    maximum,    19,731.     In   the    year  1905-6: 
minimum,  17,506 ;  maximum,  18,213.    On  July  23rd, 
1907,  the  number  given  of  men  employed  in  the  Arsenal 
was  12,311,  and  discharges  continued  up  to  September 
28th,  1907.     In  the  dockyard  the  maximum  number 
was  1,705  in  the  year  1901-2.    This  fell  to  a  maximum 
of  579  in  the  year  1905-6.    I  do  not  say  that  Woolwich 
had  to  bear  all  the  loss  and  to  meet  all  the  difficulty 
which  such  a  dislocation  of  industrial  energy  would 
suggest.    Men   came  and  went,  night  and  momuig, 
from  all  parts  of  London  and  outside  London,  attracted 
by  the   wovk  and  wages  which  the  Arsenal  offered, 


but  when  all  allowances  are  made,  it  is  on  the  Woolwich 
district  that  the  chief  loss  has  fallen.  As  the  building 
trade  flourished  with  the  Arsenal  boom,  so,  the  boom 
having  died  away,  it  has  likewise  suffered,  and  building 
operations  have  practically  stopped. 

7.  The  causes  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  two  in  Causes  of 
number.  First  and  foremost,  the  Arsenal  discharges.  In  ^P- 
a  minor  degree,  the  depression  in  the  building  trade.  oolwicn. 

8.  The  effects  of  the  lack  of  employment  are  evident  Results  of 
in  various  ways  : — e.g.,  take  the  number  of  empty  houses  unemploy- 
in  the  borough.     In  1901  these  were  given  as  180.  In 

1904  they  had  mounted  up  to  400.     The  latest  return—  "  oo^^^'ich 

this  year — gives  the  nrmaber  1,200.     This  increase  is 

brought  about  mainly  in  two  ways: — (1)  Many  have 

left  the  district  altogether ;   (2)  a  considerable  number 

of  people  have  given  up  their  homes  and  taken  rooms 

through  the  reduction  in  their  incomes.    Rents  have 

also  been  lowered.    A  large  building  estate  which  was 

being  developed  by  the  Co-operative  Society  are  letting 

houses    at  10s.  a  week  which  formerly  fetched  14s., 

and  further  building  operations  have  been  stopped.  Many 

of  the  Woolwich  working  men  buy  the  houses  in  which 

they  live  through  a  building  society.    One  of  the  largest 

of  these  societies  working  in  this  district  has,  during  the 

past  two  or  three  years,  had  to  revise  its  agreements  and 

to  capitalise  a  great  deal  of  arrears.    On  all  sides  there 

are  complaints  of  private  traders,  and  quite  a  number  of 

old-established  firms  have  closed.    The  recent  revision 

of  the  voting  lists  shows  a  large  reduction  of  voters, 

9.  In  February,  1903,  the  Borough  Council  appointed  Operation  of 
a  special  Committee  on  Unemplojrment,  and  on  the  Mr.  Long's 
latter's  recommendation  various  conferences  were  held  ^^^^I*^®.  ^ 
on  the  subject.    In  November,  1904,  a  Joint  Committee,  Woolwich, 
consisting  largely  of  those  who  had  attended  the  con- 
ferences, was  formed  in  accordance  with    Mr.  Long's 

scheme.  The  register  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  that 
month.  The  Borough  Council  voted  £50  for  initial  ex- 
penses, and  placed  the  Old  Town  Hall  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee.  The  Board  of  Guardians  engaged  an 
extra  relieving  officer  to  work  under  the  Committee. 
The  number  of  applications  was  1,001,  and  of  this  number 
553  was  considered  to  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Long's 
scheme.  It  may  be  noted  that  444  of  the  applicants 
described  themselves  as  labourers.  The  Borough  Council, 
in  a  supplementary  estimate,  voted  £4,000  for  schemes 
of  work  drawn  up  by  their  Works  Committee.  The 
Joint  Committee  took  advantage,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Works  Committee,  of  an  offer  of  £400,  representing 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  labour  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Committee,  to  enable  the  Borough  Council  to  carry  on 
special  work.  The  25  per  cent,  was  designed  to  meet  the 
extra  cost  entailed  by  the  season  when  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  lower  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  men 
employed.  The  surveyor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
grant  fully  recouped  the  Council.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  labour  was  given  by  members  of  the  Committee 
and  others,  during  the  winter,  in  endeavouring  to  make 
the  Woolwich  portion  of  the  scheme  a  success.  Through 
the  Borough  Council  and  the  Central  Unemployed  Com- 
mittee work  was  found  for  318  men  and  in  other  ways 
for  121  more.  Regarding  the  character  of  the  men  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents  at  the  Central  Unemployed 
Committee's  works  gave  the  Woolwich  men  the  second 
highest  percentage  in  the  "  good  "  division,  being  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  the  whole  of  London.  This  would  suggest 
a  considerable  amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  sent  them. 

10.  The  first  report  of  the  Woolwich  Distress  Committee  Uneniploj^edl 
for  the  year  1905-6  shows  that  they  had  to  deal  with  Workmen  I 
1,553  applications  from  men,  and  with  forty-three  from  O^"*'^*! 
women.  Of  the  men,  fifty-two  were  sent  to  the  Central  Coniniittee^  ' 
Body's  working  colonies  for  various  periods  ;  128  had  g^.^  ' 
work  given  to  them  by  the  Central  Body,  in  and  near 
London,  and  the  Borough  Council  found  work  for  227. 
Thirty  married  men  with  their  families,  and  thirty-three 
single  men — a  total  of  152  persons — were  emigrated.  In 
the  late  summer  of  1906  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
then  condition  of  the  applicants.  Apart  from  those  who 
had  left  the  district,  or  about  whom  no  information  could 
be  gained,  499  were  found  to  be  in  work,  but  no  less  than 
483  were  out  of  work.     The  report  for  last  year  (1906-7) 
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has  just  been  issued,  and  shows  that  1,726  men  and  thirty- 
two  women  applied  for  work.  The  Central  Body  found 
work  for  135  men  for  an  average  of  seven  to  eight  weeks, 
and  sent  to  their  working  colonies  a  further  forty-six 
men  for  about  fifteen  weeks  each.  The  Borough  Council 
gave  no  work,  but  employment  for  varying  periods  was 
obtained  for  sixteen  men.  The  Committee  did  a  good  deal 
of  emigration  and  migration  work  ;  301  men,  represent- 
ing 987  persons,  were  emigrated,  and  forty  men,  repre- 
senting 220  persons,  were  migrated,  chiefly  to  the  North  of 
England.  Of  the  men  who  applied  for  work  in  1906-7, 
it  was  found  that  483  had  registered  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  of  those  who  appUed  in  1905-6,  327  had  been  registered 
at  the  old  Joint  Committee. 

11.  A  labour  bureau  has  been  established  under  the 
■chanfes,  at  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  has  been  working  a 
oohWch  year ;  2,257  names  have  been  registered.  The  bureau 
has  been  supplied  with  lists  of  the  natnes  of  men  about 
to  be  discharged  from  the  Arsenal,  but  otherwise  employers 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  an  extensive  use  of  it,  nor 
do  the  trade  unions  support  it.  I  am  unable  to  see  what 
substantial  benefit  the  bureaux  are  likely  to  bring,  either 
to  masters  or  men.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  any  particular 
form  of  labour  in  any  district,  the  news  quickly  spreads 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  channels — trade  societies,  and 
the  Press,  etc.,  and  the  supply  follows  that  demand. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  fail. 
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12.  The  labour  colonies,  as  at  present  constituted, 
seem  to  offer  little  help  in  the  way  of  solving  the  question 
of  the  unemployed.  The  Woolwich  men  sent  to  the  colonies 
were  carefully  picked ;  with  few  exceptions  they  both 
worked  and  behaved  well.  They  stayed  there  four  months, 
and  then  returned  to  London  generally  much  better 
physically  for  their  regular  life  under  healthy  conditions, 
but  beyond  this  benefit  and  keeping  the  home  together 
during  the  time,  one  asks :  What  good  was  served  ? 

13.  The  Act  of  1905  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  of  distinct 
use  to  the  Woolwich  district,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  condition  of  things  there  has  been  quite  abnormal. 
Complaints  were  made  that  the  Distress  Committee  did 
so  little  in  giving  work.  The  empty  houses  in  the  borough 
show  that  there  has  been  a  large  exodus,  and  to  that 
extent  the  future  difficulty  is  less.  Can  one  believe  that 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  Distress  Committee  during 
the  past  two  winters  had  been  able  to  give  work  practically 
to  all  who  asked  ?  I  think,  too,  that  the  comparative 
security  of  work  had  some  effect  in  making  the  emigration 
and  migration  side  of  the  Committee's  efforts  easier,  and 
the  reports  from  Canada  from  many  of  the  emigrants 
themselves  have  been  such  as  to  justify  this  part  of  the  Act. 
Should  it  be  continued,  I  should  like  to  see  the  emigration 
clauses  recognised  as  its  most  valuable  powers.  Personally, 
after  having  had  some  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Distress  Committee  under  the  1905 
Act,  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  called 
forth  more  local  interests.  The  numbers  showed  more 
enthusiasm.  Unlike  the  Distress  Committee,  there  was 
an  absence  of  party  politics,  and,  apart  from  emigration 
and  migration,  it  did  much  to  meet  the  local  difficulty. 
Provided  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  emigration,  I  think  that  Com- 
mittees, similar  in  constitution  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
would  in  many  ways,  such  as  elasticity  of  treatment, 
freedom  from  party  politics,  local  interest,  serve  districts 
better  than  the  present  Distress  Committees. 

Co-operation  79213.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Poor 
of  Guardians  administration  in  Woolwich  ? — Only  in  connection 
and  C.O.S.  in  with  a  good  deal  of  intimate  work  with  the  Charity  Or- 
Woolwich.     ganisation  Society.    We  have  been  on  excellent  terms. 

Employment  79214.  You  give  in  your  statement  an  account  of  Wool- 
in  Woolwicli.  wich.  Under  normal  conditions  is  there  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  are  unemployed  ? — I  should  say 
not  more  than  an  ordinary  fairly  prosperous  industrial 
district  in  London.  I  speak  prior  to  the  time  of  1899, 
when  of  course  the  work  at  the  Arsenal  became  quite 
abnormal. 

79215.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  distinction  between 
Woolwich  and  other  parts  of  London.  You  have  there 
a  vast  highly-organised  industry  under  the  Government 
which  I  understand  gives  the  very  large  mass  of  em- 
ployment ? — That  is  so. 
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79216.  And  there  is  not  much  besides,  is  there  ? —  Mr.  Charles 
I  should  not  like  to  say  there  is  not  much  besides.    The  P.  Lamer. 

population  of  Woolwich  is  nearly  130,000,  and  as  to   

Arsenal  employment,  I  believe  Mr.  Haldane's  last  figures  21  Oct.  1907. 
were  8,000,  being  the  minimum  number  to  be  employed 
in  the  Ordnance  factories. 
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79217.  But  there  were  24,000  employed  in  1901-2,  I 
notice  ? — I  am  taking  the  latest  return  of  the  estimated 
population  of  the  town  clerk  this  year,  but  still  I  should 
not  like  to  mislead  the  Commission  ;  by  far  the  chief 
employer  at  Woolwich,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  Government. 

79218.  The  Government  avail  themselves  of  a  number 
of  men  who  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  ? — That  is  so. 

79219.  They  therefore  have  these  pensions  in  addition 
to  anything  they  may  earn  ? — That  is  so. 

79220.  The  figures  you  give  are  rather  remarkable. 
The  maximum  in  1901  employed  at  the  Arsenal  was 
24,600,  and  the  maximum  number  on  July  23rd,  1907, 
was  only  12,300,  a  reduction  of  12,300  in  that  period. 
Were  these  men  taken  on,  do  you  know,  unconditionally, 
or  were  any  proportion  of  the  men  who  were  taken  on 
during  that  time  taken  on  for  a  limited  time  ? — I  think 
they  were  taken  on  quite  unconditionally.  I  have  never 
heard  that  there  was  any  condition  laid  down  at  all. 

79221.  So  they  came  to  the  district  with  their  families  ? 
—They  did. 

79222.  And  settled  there  ?— Many  of  them. 

79223.  In  addition  to  the  contraction  of  Government  Depression  in 
employ  there  has  been  a  depression  in  the  building  trade  ?  bnildinc 

— There  has.  trade. 

79224.  Did  the  two  go  together :  did  the  expansion 
of  the  factoiy  establishments  lead  to  an  increased  demand 
for  houses  ? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent  they  did  run  to- 
gether. 

79225.  So  that  these  two  sources  of  employment  ex- 
panded and  have  now  contracted  ? — That  is  so. 

79226.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  persons  who  Status  of 
applied  for  assistance  under  the  Unemployed  Act  seem  applicants  to 
to  have  been  rather  of  a  higher  stamp  than  in  other  parts  Woolwich 
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of  London,  judging  by  results  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  has 
been  stated.  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  standard  is 
in  the  other  parts,  so  I  cannot  say. 

79227.  On  the  work  the  Woolwich  men  come  out 
with  the  second  highest  percentage  ? — Yes. 

79228.  Being  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  whole  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

79229.  Were  any  considerable  number  of  the  persons 
who  applied  persons  who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Arsenal  ? — A  very  large  percentage. 

79230.  And  they  would  be  more  or  less  respectable 
persons  in  ordinary  circumstances  in  permanent  employ  ? 
— That  is  so. 

79231.  Therefore  the  object  of  the  Act  so  far  as  Wool- 
wich was  concerned  to  a  certain  extent  was  fulfilled  ? — 
I  think  it  was.  In  my  last  paragraph  I  have  noted  that 
it  was  of  great  service  to  Woolwich.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

79232.  Turn  to  Paragraph  10,  the  Woolwich  Distress 
Committee's  Report  was  of  course  previous  to  the  Act  ? 
— Yes,  the  Joint  Unemployed  Committee. 

79233.  And  I  suppose  the  distress  in  Woolwich  had 
begun  to  be  felt  before  the  Act  came  into  operation  ? — 
Quite  so. 

79234.  Would  you  look  at  Paragraph  10  ?   I  want  to  j^gg^ji^g  of 
see  what  the  result  was.    You  had  to  deal  with  1,553  relief  under 
applications  from  men,  fifty-two  were  sent  to  the  central  Unemployed 
body's  working  colonies,  128  had  work  given  to  them  Workmen 
by  the  central  body,  and  the  borough  council  found  Act  in  Wool- 
work for  227.    Thirty  married  men  and  their  families,  wich. 

and  thirty-three  single  men.  a  total  of  152,  were  emi- 
grated. Do  you  know  what  happened  to  those  who  got 
work  given  to  them  by  the  central  body  or  the  borough 
council ;  have  they  been  able  since  to  got  employment  ? 
— We  made  an  inquiry  in  the  late  summer  of  last  year, 
and  we  were  able  to  visit  nearly  1,000,  and  as  a  result 
we  found  that  499  were  in  work  and  483  were  out  of 
work.    We  were  able  to  trace  those. 
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79235.  Almost  half  had  got  work  ?— Yes. 

79236.  For  the  next  year  you  had  1,720  men  and 
thirty-two  women.  You  found  work  for  135  men  for 
an  average  of  from  seven  to  eight  weeks.  The  borough 
council  gave  no  work,  but  employment  was  obtained 
for  sixteen  men.  Then  301  men,  representing  987  per- 
sons, were  emigrated,  and  forty  men,  representing  220 
persons,  were  migrated.  Would  you  contend  that  a 
fair  amount  of  success  had  attended  j^our  operations  ? 
— I  think  that  the  Act,  as  I  mentioned,  was  a  distinct 
help  to  Woolwich,  because  the  conditions  of  Woolwich 
were  quite  abnormal  and  we  found  both  in  emigration 
and  in  migration,  and  also  in  the  work  that  was  given, 
that  it  greatly  helped  to  modify  the  distress  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

79237.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  you  came  more  into 
contact  with  the  class  of  person  for  whom  the  Act  was 
intended  than  in  other  parts  of  London  ? — It  may  be 
the  case  that  that  was  so. 

79238.  You  do  not  believe  much  in  the  labour  bureaux  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  do.  I  rather  fail  to  see  that  there  has 
been  any  great  advantage  in  connection  with  the  one  at 
Woolwich.  I  have  given  one  or  two  figures  in  my  state- 
ment which  have  brought  the  matter  quite  up  to  date. 
Certainly  the  trade  unions  stand  aloof ;  I  see  no  chance 
up  to  the  present  of  the  employers  taking  it  up  very 
warmly,  in  fact,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  employers 
there,  who  was  on  the  committee,  seemed  to  intimate  that 
he  could  get  his  men  more  easily  than  having  to  send 
round  to  the  labour  bureau  for  them. 

79239.  Are  not  you  looking  at  it  a  little  locally  ;  might 
not  an  effective  system  of  bureaus  established  all  over 
England  in  centres  of  industry  have  the  effect  of  making 
it  known  where  employment  was  going  and  where  work- 
men were  wanted  ? — I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
O-'dinary  channels  do  not  provide  that .  information. 
Certainly  in  all  the  skilled  trades  it  is  known,  and  in  the 
unskilled  trades  I  think  it  is  known.  So  far  as  the  migra- 
tion work  we  have  done  is  concerned,  we  have  known 
the  work  was  there,  and  we  have  been  able  to  use  the  Act 
to  get  families  to  it ;  it  was  not  that  we  did  not  know 
there  was  work  in  the  North  of  England,  or  there  was 
work  in  Wales  and  also  in  Cornwall. 

Ke«ults  of  V9240.  Then  as  regards  labour  colonies,  you  apparently 
labour  ^  little  doubtful  if  they  justify  their  cost,  to  put  it 

colonies.         plainly  ?— I  think  so. 

79241.  The  people  come  back  better  ? — They  come 
back  better  physically,  undoubtedly,  and  the  homes  of 
the  men  when  they  were  working  were  quite  regularly 
visited,  and  I  think  the  effect  on  them,  perhaps,  for  the 
six  months  or  four  months,  was  an  advantage,  but  the 
men  had  practically  nothing  to  come  back  to,  and  in 
some  cases  they  came  back  even  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
in  October  or  November,  and  their  position  was  practically 
no  better  than  when  they  went  away. 

79242.  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  to  those 
persons  who  came  back  ? — We  shall  have  a  good  many 
of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  up  during  the  next  week  or  two. 

Unemployed  79243.  Owing  to  the  very  abnormal  conditions  that 
Workmen  existed  in  Woolwich,  you  think  the  Act  has  been  bene- 
Act  beneficial  ficial  ? — I  think  it  certainly  has  for  the  district  of  Wool- 
to  Woolwich,  wich. 

79244.  You  prefer  the  old  system  to  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

79245.  Should  you  say  there  were  more  party  politics 
on  the  distress  committee  than  under  the  old  joint  com- 
mittee ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

79246.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  were  constituted  in 
the  same  way,  were  they  not  ?— No.  As  to  the  joint 
unemployed  committee,  really,  as  I  think  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  members  were  put  on  to  the  committee  because 
most  of  them  had  shown  more  or  less  interest  in  attending 
a  number  of  conferences  and  considering  the  question  of 
the  unemployed.  One  got  to  know  within  a  little  the 
men  in  the  borough  who  were  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  committee  was  formed  out  of 
those  men. 

79247.  You  mean  the  joint  committee  formed  under 
Mr.  Long's  scheme  ? — Yes. 

79248.  That  joint  committee  was  composed  of  members 
of  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  borough  council  ?  Yes. 
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79249.  So  is  the  distress  committee  ? — I  think  the  men  Comparison 
who  came  on  that  committee  were  certainly  men  who  of  Distress 
showed  considerably  more  interest  in  the  work.    I  think  Committees 
they  came  on  the  committee  largely  because  they  were  ^^'^  Joint 
interested  in  it ;  to  a  large  extent  they  have  been  nomin-  Committees, 
ated  and  sent  on  to  the  committee  now  because  their 

party  nominated  them  and  they  have  accepted  the  work. 

79250.  The  committee  was  constituted  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  was  it  not  ? — Not  in  the  same  propor- 
tions at  all. 

79251.  In  different  proportions,  but  by  the  same 
bodies  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that,  I  think  ;  because,  after 
all,  the  non-official  members,  if  one  may  call  them  so, 
who  were  nominated  by  the  borough  council  are 
nominated  by  the  majority  of  the  borough  council 
whereas  the  men  who  came  on  to  the  joint  unemployed  .  ' 
committee  did  npt  accept  the  nomination  of  any  elected 

body  at  all.  * 

79252.  Bub  they  were,  were  they  not,  appointed  by 
the  board  of  guardians  or  the  borough  council  ? — Their 
names  were  submitted,  I  understood,  under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme. 

79253.  Mr.  Long's  scheme  suggested,  I  think,  that  the 
guardians  should  nominate  a  certain  number  and  the 
borough  council  a  certain  number  ? — All  I  can  say  is 
that  the  men  who  were  nominated  under  Mr.  Long's 
scheme  were  distinctly  people  who  had  shown  interest, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  they  were  men  who  did  show  much  more  interest 
in  the  joint  unemployed  committee  than  the  majority 
of  the  present  members  do  in  the  work  of  the  distress 
committee. 

79254.  The  point  is  that  the  guardians  and  the  borough 
council  chose  different  men  under  the  scheme  than  the  new 
ones  ? — -Yes. 

79255.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  prefer  the  machinery  of 
the  joint  committee  ? — Yes. 

79256.  Has  Woolwich  gone  back  to  normal  conditions  ?  Piesent  con- 
— I  should  hardly  say  it  had  gone  back  to  normal  con-  ditions  of 
ditions.    It  probably  will  not  reach  normal  conditions  Woolwich, 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  the  discharges  have  now 

finished. 

79257.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  there  should  Question  of  a 
be  a  joint  committee  in  Woolwich,  say,  for  the  next  three  Joint  Com- 
or  four  years  ? — Certainly,  I  should  say  for  the  next  '"j*-*^®  "\ 
two  winters.  Woolwich. 

79258.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  machinery  of  the 
joint  committee ;  it  practically  has  not  any  spending 
power  ? — It  has  none  at  all. 

79259.  Do  you  wish  to  give  it  any  authority  to  raise 
a  rate  ? — I  do  not  see  why,  on  the  application  of  a  body, 
that  could  command  public  confidence,  say  the  joint 
application  of  the  guardians  and  the  borough  council,  there 
should  not  be  some  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  some  grant. 

79260.  Is  there  much  casual  labour  at  Woolwich  ? —  Casual 
Yes,  a  considerable  amount,  because  we  are  near  the  docks,  labour  at 
The  free  ferry  makes  a  good  deal  of  casual  labour  in  the  Woolwich, 
whole  district  round  about. 

79261.  The  docks  are  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  ? — 
Yes. 

79262.  The  people  go  over  by  the  free  ferry  ? — Yes. 

79263.  Has  that  amount  of  casual  labour  increased 

in  recent  years  ? — I  am  told  it  has  decreased,  because  I  , 
believe  an  effort  has  been  made  to  classify  the  men  who 
go  there,  but  I  really  do  not  know  the  exact  methods 
of  emplojrment. 

79264.  Did  the  discharges  at  Woolwich  recently  tend  ' 
to  throw  more  people  on  to  casual  labour  at  the  docks  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  did. 

79265.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the  dis-  Joint  Com 
tinction  you  draw  between  the  joint  committee  and  the  "uttee 
distress  committee,  it  was  the  personnel  of  the  joint  com-  j^^^j. 
mittee  that  you  preferred  to  that  of  the  distress  com-  Comniittee  • 
mittee  ? — That  is  so. 

79266.  It  was  the  individuals  ?— Yes.  I  thmk  they 
were  more  representative  of  the  whole  community  than 
the  present. 
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79267.  Should  you  say  your  present  distress  committee 
does  not  take  an  active  part  in  trying  to  get  work  for  the 
unemployed  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  What  I  said 
was  that  relatively  I  thought  the  others  showed  more 
interest. 

79268.  Our  experience  of  the  central  body  is  that 
Woolwich  is  fairly  consistent  in  its  efforts  to  get  what 
it  can  out  of  us ;  there  is  not  any  slackness  ? — I  believe 
we  are. 

79269.  Things  are  improving  with  you  now,  are  they 
not,  a  little  bit  ? — In  so  far  as  the  discharges  have  ceased, 
I  think  we  are  tending  more  to  the  normal,  but  that  will 
not  be  reached  for  years. 

79270.  You  are  aware  that  you  sent  up  from  Woolwich 
to  the  central  body  asking  for  still  more  of  the  work,  and 
so  on,  from  us,  because  of  the  abnormal  distress  this  year  ? 
— I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 

79271.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  are  chairman  of  the 
Woolwich  Distress  Committee  ? — Yes. 

79272.  You  would  therefore  be  cognisant  of  the  letter 
which  came  to  us  ? — Yes. 

79273.  Do  you  agree  that  is  necessary  ? — For  the 
increase  ? 

79274.  Do  j'ou  agree  that  Woolwich  does  need  some 
work  found  for  it  just  now  ? — I  think  work  found  for 
Woolwich  will  help  it  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  helped 
it  for  the  last  two  years. 

79275.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  work  which  has 
been  found  for  you  has  been  vicious  in  its  effect  ? — I 
should  think  not. 

79276.  You  think  that  the  men  have  been  really  helped 
in  a  decent  manner  ? — I  think  they  have  been  fairly  well 
helped. 

79277.  So  far,  it  has  been  good  for  Woolwich  that  there 
was  an  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — Certainly  it  is 
good  for  Woolwich  that  there  has  been  a  means  of  helping 
them  in  this  abnormal  time. 

79278.  And  it  really  was  necessary  to  get  some  help 
for  them  ? — Of  some  kind,  I  think  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  given. 

79279.  The  discharges  had  not  commenced,  had  they, 
to  have  so  great  an  effect  the  year  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Long's  scheme  ? — Yes,  they  were  beginning  ; 
the  discharges  began  in  1902. 

79280.  But  I  thought  they  had  not  reached  any  appre- 
ciable numbers  until  within  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes, 
they  had  reached  considerable  numbers  in  1905  and  1904. 

79281.  But  Mr.  Long's  scheme  came  in  in  1904-1905  ? 
— 1905,  it  came  in. 

79282.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1904.  All  the  agitation 
had  gone  on  previously  ? — Yes. 

79283.  Wliat  I  am  putting  is  that  things  had  not  got 
to  their  worst  in  Woolwich  when  the  Act  came  in  or  when 
Mr.  Long's  scheme  came  in  ? — No,  they  had  not. 

79284.  Therefore,  when  the  Act  was  first  applied  there 
your  conditions  were  not  so  abnormal  as  they  were  by 
last  year  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that ;  though 
we  found  rather  more  applications  to  the  distress  com- 
mittee last  winter  than  the  winter  before,  the  conditions 
were  very  much  worse  last  winter  than  they  were  the 
preceding  winter  ? 

79285.  And  you  do  not  think  they  are  this  winter 
either  ? — Up  to  the  present  I  should  not  say  so. 

79286.  Something  definitely  had  to  be  done  at  least  for 
Woolwich,   under  those  ckcumstances  ? — I  think  un- 

'  Deen      doubtedly  something  would  have  been  done  if  the  Act 
jrovided  for         "^""^  stepped  in. 
Woohvich  by     79287.  By  private  subscription  ?— A  local  committee 
i^oluntary       would  undoubtedly  have  been  formed, 
lands. 

79288.  You  might  have  got  sufficient  money  to' get  you 
over  it  ? — It  is  possible  ;  I  do  not  know. 

79289.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  had  been 
a  Mansion  House  Committee  sitting  ? — Yes. 

79290.  And  that  had  failed  for  Jack  of  funds  ?— Yes. 

7929L  You  are  aware  of  that  ?— Yes. 

79292.  You  still  think  that  Woolwich  would  have  been 
more  successful  ?— I  do  not  say  it  would  at  all. 
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79293.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  so  ? — I 
said  that  something  undoubtedly  would  have  been  done 
for  Woolwich,  if  Mr,  Long's  scheme  or  the  Unemployed 
Act  had  not  come  into  operation. 

79294.  That  sometning,  I  suggest  to  you,  would  have 
had  to  be  something  from  the  Government  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily from  the  Government. 

79295.  From  where  do  you  think  it  would  have  come  ? 
— A  special  appeal  for  Woolwich  might  have  been  made 
to  the  metropolis. 

79296.  But  seeing  that  a  special  appeal  was  being  made, 
and  had  been  made  in  the  winter  of  1904,  and  had  failed  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Stepney  and  other  well-known  men  had 
failed  to  get  the  money  to  carry  out  quite  a  tiny  scheme  ; 
do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any  Ukelihood  of 
Woolwich  doing  what  they  wanted  to  do  ? — It  is  quite 
possible  the  exceptional  position  of  Woolwich  would  have 
resulted  in  some  money  being  raised,  whereas  a  general 
application  to  the  metropolis  would  not  have  raised  it. 

79297.  You  think  that  Woolwich,  the  home  of  skilled 
employment,  where  men  might  be  expected  to  make  pro- 
vision if  any  were  made,  would  be  more  hkely  to  get  a 
response  from  philanthropists  than  the  unhappy  people 
in  the  East  End  or  North-East  End  of  London  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  should  say  it  was  the  home  of  skilled  labour 
entirely. 

79298.  I  do  not  say  skilled  labour  entirely  ? — You 
spoke  of  the  home  of  skilled  employment, 

79299.  The  home  so  far  as  the  metropoUs  is  concerned, 
certainly  ? — Of  the  men  who  appUed  last  winter  at  the 
distress  committee  I  noticed  that  of  the  1,700  who  gave 
their  names  in,  over  1,000  gave  them  in  as  labourers ; 
there  are  many  that  are  called  machinists,  but  one  knows 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  particular  form  of  work  they  are 
on  they  are  not  perhaps  equal  in  skill  to  an  ordinary  ear- 
man. 

79300.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  got  sufficient 
funds  from  the  general  public  to  have  dealt  with  the  dis- 
tress in  Woolwich  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  should.  We 
might  not  have  done,  but  we  might  also  have  done. 

79301.  You  might  have  got  it,  each  of  the  three  years 
you  have  been  at  work  ? — We  might. 

79302.  On  the  other  hand  you  might  not  ? — We  might 
not. 

79303.  Apait  altogether  from  that,  the  Act  has  done 
you  some  good  in  Woolwich  ? — I  agree. 

79304.  It  has  not  done  mischief  to  the  men  it  dealt 
with  ?— I  think  not. 

79305.  (Chairman.)  You  mention  in  your  statement 
that  there  is  a  large  co-operative  society  in  Woolwich. 
Did  any  considerable  portion  of  the  persons  who  came  to 
j'ou  for  relief  belong  to  that  society  ? — A  small  proportion. 
I  rather  regret  that  on  the  form  issued  by  the  central  un- 
employed body  the  question  of  thrift  or  membership  of 
trade  unions  or  friendly  societies  is  not  more  clearly 
brought  out,  because  personally  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  interesting  point  to  have  had  exact  details  about. 

79306.  To  see  what  proportion  who  applied  did  belong, 
or  had  belonged,  to  those  societies  ? — Yes. 

79307.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  gather  you  think  that,  broadly  Question  of 
speaking,  if  this  unemployed  legislation  had  not  inte  -  voluntary 
vened,  you  would  have  got  sufficient  funds  to  deal  with  T^yr^Qi^jcj, 
the  unemployed  ? — No,  I  should  not  hke  to  say  that  at 

all.  What  I  distinctly  say  is  that  had  the  Unemployed 
Act  not  been  pasFed,  that  the  district  of  Woolwich 
or  the  Borough  of  Woolwich  would  have  taken  steps,  I 
think,  to  have  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  have,  in  a  manner, 
met  the  distress, 

79308.  How  would  you  have  spent  that  fund  do  you 
suppose,  as  a  matter  of  prophecy  ? — I  think  we  should 
have  entered  into  relations  with  the  county  council  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  central  body  has  done. 

79309.  You  would  have  given  rehef  works  ? — I  think 
we  should  probably  have  tried  for  some  work  of  that  kind. 

79310.  Should  we  be  right  in  assuming  that  if  you  went 
to  private  charity,  and  if  private  charity  responded,  you 
think  the  most  part  of  that  money  would  be  spent  in 
rehef  works  ?• — I  should  not  think  the  most  part  of  it ; 
I  think  that  would  be  one  feature  in  a  big  scheme. 
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79311.  It  has  hitherto  been  largely  spent  in  either  doles 
or  reUef  works  ? — A  good  deal  has. 

79312.  That  is  a  matter  of  history,  is  it  not  ?— I  think 
it  is. 

79313.  Which  do  you  regard  as  worse,  doles  or  relief 
work  ? — If  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  the  work  is  relief 
work  I  prefer  relief  work  ;  only  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
let  the  men  suppose  that  they  are  earning  their  money 
when  it  is  reUef  work. 

79314.  You  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  that  rehef 
•work  was  extended  rather  than  doles  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  make  a  sweeping  assertion  about  it.  In  many  instanses 
you  might  find  the  better  thing  was  to  meet  the  case  with 
a  dole. 

79315.  What  other  alternative  is  there  in  giving  relief 
from  private  charity  than  rehef  work  and  doles  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything. 

79316.  When  the  thing  is  left  to  private  charity  they  do, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  doles  and  relief  work  ? — Yes,  but 
they  do  not  quite  leave  it  there  ;  one  hopes  they  also  see 
whether  anything  else  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  finding 
work,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

79317.  Supposing  we  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  relief  works  and  doles  were  thoroughly  bad, 
what  should  we  gain  by  leaving  it  to  private  charity  ? — 
If  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  rehef  works  and  doles 
were  thoroughly  bad,  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  gain 
very  much  except  in  trying  to  find  work  for  the  people 
in  other  directions. 

79318.  As  a  legislative  body,  supposing  we  are  assured 
that  the  only  result  of  charitable  funds  is  either  to  give 
doles  or  to  give  rehef  works,  why  should  we  recommend 
that  it  should  be  left  to  private  charity  ? — Perhaps  you 
will  not  come  to  that  conclusion. 

79319.  But  supposing  we  did.  Supposing  we  agreed 
With  the  strict  view  that  both  doles  and  relief  works 
(and  that  is  my  view  by  the  way)  are  utterly  vicious, 
what  should  we  gain  by  leaving  it  to  private  charity  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  you  would  gain  very  much  then. 

79320.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  suppose  the  main  problem 
of  Woolwich  is  not  depression  of  trade,  but  the  carrying 
out  of  a  definite  Government  pohcy,  namely,  of  reducing 
the  staff  ? — That  is  so. 

79321.  There  is  no  chance  of  that  pohcy  being  over- 
turned, I  suppose  ?— I  should  think  not. 

79322.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  recognise  that  the 
only  real  remedy  is  either  emigration  or  migration  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing  to  recognise 
it. 

79323.  In  that  case  does  not  a  phenomenon,  which 
othermse  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  namely,  the  owning 
by  working  men  of  their  own  houses  (I  see  you  give  25 
per  cent,  as  the  figure  for  that)  become  an  element  in  their 
own  undoing  ;  it  prevents  the  mobility  which  at  the  present 
time  is  necessary.  Have  you  ever  had  that  brought 
before  you  at  all  ? — I  think  that  perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  percentage  in  Woolwich  is  comparatively  higher 
than  in  London  is  that  when  men  get  Government  work 
they  look  at  it  as  a  stable  form  of  employment,  and  they 
are  more  inchned  to  invest  their  savings  in  houses  than 
men  working  in  other  occupations  would  be. 

79324.  It  makes  the  position  of  Woolwich  pecuharly 
hard,  you  think  ? — We  think  it  do:-s. 

79325.  I  presume  this  hkewlse  has  hurt  the  Co-operative 
Society  ? — Yes. 

79326.  It  seems  to  hold  a  good  deal  of  house  property  ? 
— It  does. 

79327.  I  notice  you  do  not  approve  of  the  labour  bureau 
as  a  means  of  finding  employment ;  but  do  not  you  think 
it  has  a  function  in  showing  where  there  is  not  employ- 
ment. Supposing  it  never  found  a  situation  at  all,  but 
showed  definitely  to  the  working  man  there  was  no  room 
for  him  in  thi.t  district,  is  not  that  a  very  large  piece  of 
work  ?— It  seems  to  me  a  very  costly  way  of  announc- 
ing that  there  is  no  work  in  any  particular  industry. 

79328.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  proving  it  statistically  ? 
— I  thought  the  Labour  Journal  did  it. 

79329.  That  is  only  for  organised  labour  ?— That  might 
bo  pxteuded. 
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79330.  That  is  your  proposition  ? — That  is  a  sug- 
gestion. 

79331.  Can  you  tell  us  why  politics  plays  such  a  large 
part  in  the  distress  committees  ?  I  do  not  think  it  does 
in  Scotland.  I  am  astonished  that  it  does  in  England  ? 
— It  was  a  very  warmly  contested  election  last  November  ; 
and  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  pohcy  of  the  borough 
council ;  and  I  think  following  the  reversal  of  the  council, 
the  nominations  followed  the  majority  on  the  counciL 

79332.  Do  you  mean  pohtical  parties  or  other  paHies 
— Pohtical  parties. 

79333.  Do  you  not  mean  rather  the  sociahstic  element 
as  against  all  other  parties  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  the  minority 
is  now  the  Labour  Party,  and  the  majority  are  the  Munici- 
pal Reformers.  Whether  all  the  members  of  the  Labour 
Party  would  call  themselves  Socialiits,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

79334.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  distress  committee 
in  Woolwich  as  a  body  recommends  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Act  ?— Yes,  with  certain  amendments. 

79335.  And  you,  as  chairman,  rather  go  the  other  way  ? 
— No,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  your  attention  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  report  that  was  sent  to  this  Commission 
that  very  question  is  put ;  and  the  point  on  which  they 
were  all  agreed  was  that  they  found  the  emigration  and  the 
migration  clauses  the  most  useful  in  their  work. 

79336.  But  did  they  not  recommend  that  the  Act  should 
be  continued  in  some  form  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

79337.  You  might  enlighten  my  ignorance  on  one  j^j^^^^. 
point.    What  is  exactly  the  work  done  at  Woolwich  under  -^yQi-j^  ^^^g 
the  name  of  the  Arsenal  ?    Does  it  include  shipbuilding  ? —  Arsenal. 
No,  the  dockyard  was  closed  many  years  ago  ;  it  is  guns, 
ammunition  and  ordnance. 

79338.  Nothing  but  that  ?— Nothing  but  that,  prac- 
tically. 

79339.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  In  Paragraph  6  you  speak  of 
previous  serious  depressions  at  Woolwich.  Do  you  know 
what  was  done  in  1869  on  the  occasion  of  that  depression  ? 
— I  believe  very  httle  was  done.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  man  who  has  got  a  very  good  position  in  Woolwich 
now  who  suffered  at  the  time  through  it,  and  he  says  the 
distress  at  that  time  was  very  severe  indeed,  and  there 
was  very  little  help  given  to  any  one  who  was  thrown  out. 

79340.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  1886  ? — 
I  think  it  was  not  the  Arsenal ;  there  had  been  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  employment  at  the  Arsenal,  but  it  was 
the  general  diminution  of  all  employment  outside  the 
Arsenal,  that  was,  the  building  trade  and  such  men  as 
found  employment  in  the  docks. 

79341.  Was  that  peculiar  to  Woolwich  in  1886  ?— No,  I 
think  it  affected  the  whole  of  the  East  End  very  strongly. 

79342.  Were  any  special  means  taken  in  Woolwich  in 
1886  ?— I  could  not  say. 

79343.  Have  you  followed  the  effect  of  the  late  depres- 
sion upon  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

79344.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  your  pauperism  ? — 
There  has  been  a  slight  increase  last  winter,  but  it  is 
going  on  now.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  policy  of  the  board,  because  up  to  1906  the 
Poor  Law  returns  really  had  not  been  affected,  that  is  the 
people  had  not  gone  to  the  relieving  officer. 

79345.  I  notice  that  in  the  last  return  the  figures  for 
Woolwich  are  remarkably  low  ? — Yes,  but  now  they  are 
larger  than  a  year  ago. 

79346.  The  actual  figures  are  :  indoor  paupers,  1,690  ; 
outdoor  paupers,  714  ;  total  2,404  ;  an  increase  of  179 
on  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  ? — Yes. 

79347.  That  I  think  you  will  see  is  the  lowest  of  all 
the  South  of  London  ?— Yes. 

79348.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Un- 
employed Act  would  have  been  useful  in  Woolwich  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  exceptional  condition  at  the  Arsenal  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  conditions  were  exceptional  in,  say, 
1898,  and  I  think  any  difficulty  would  have  been  met  by 
local  effort  there. 

79349.  So  that  it  is  really  owing  only  to  special  con- 
ditions in  the  Arsenal  that  the  Unemployed  Act  has  been 
useful  and  you  approve  of  its  continuing  ? — That  is  the 
reason  I  approve  of  it,  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
in  Woolwich  and  the  district. 
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79350.  It  is  really  only  in  the  district  of  Woolwich  that 
the  Act  was  applied  as  it  was  inte  ided  to  be  applied  by 
its  devisers  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

79351.  At  any  rate  there  it  met  what  it  was  intended 
to  meet  ? — Yes. 

B/ief  in  79352.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of 

ai  s  of         relief,  in  some  winters  you  have  had  more  out-of-works 

seonal  owing  to  seasonal  causes,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
iimpioyea 

3\ '.U.S.  in      79353.  Have  those  in  any  case  been  dealt  with  by  the 

A  ihvich.  Charity  Organisation  Committee  ? — Yes. 

79354.  Were  they  dealt  with  by  relief  ? — They  were 
dealt  with  by  relief  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  work 
later  on. 

79355.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  give  ? — They  have 
been  dealt  with  by  weekly  allowances. 

79356.  Would  you  call  those  weekly  allowances  doles  ? 
— I  should  not  call  them  a  dole  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  ordinarily  used. 

79357.  It  was  an  allowance  given  for  a  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

79358.  And  that  would  be  a  useful  method  of  relief  ? — 
I  think  it  would. 

79359.  Therefore,  apart  from  the  question  of  doles  al- 
together, you  have  a  system  of  relief  which  is  of  service 
in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  ? — That  is  so. 

79360.  With  regard  to  the  cases  which  came  before  you 
these  last  few  years,  were  there  not  also  cases  which  could 
be  dealt  with  by  relief  apart  from  giving  them  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  think  there  were,  but  naturally  if  a  man 
was  out  of  work  he  applied  or  was  referred  at  once  by  who- 
soever he  applied  to,  to  the  distress  committee  because 
of  the  possibility  of  his  getting  work  there. 

79361.  That  is  to  say  there  being  a  machinery  and  a 
fund  for  giving  employment,  they  were  referred  to  it  ? — 
Yes. 

sfactory  79362.  And  the  treatment  of  the  case  from  the  point  of 
dts  of  view  of  relief  generally  was  to  that  extent  satisfactory  ? — 
ef  in         Yes,  it  was. 

olwic  .  79363.  Do  you  think  that,  taking  the  cases  which  have 
been  dealt  with  by  way  of  relief,  that  is  to  say,  employ- 
ment and  emigration  and  otherwise,  they  have  been  a 
success  ? — Yes,  I  think  one  may  say  distinctly  they  have 
been  a  success.  The  emigration,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge 
from  the  reports  they  have  had,  has  been  a  very  distinct 
success.  The  migration  has  also  been  a  success,  and  the 
term  of  work  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  many  of  the  men 
and  their  families  through  the  worst  times  of  the  winter. 

I  t  method      79364.  Supposing  you  have  a  relief  committee  with  these 
a  providing  '^^'^ious  alternatives  before  you,  which  would  be  the  natur- 
n  ef.        °  al  alternatives,  do  you  think  you  could  do  better  by  helping 
in  that  way  than  if  you  had  an  imemplojmient  committee 
only  ? — Yes,  if  you  had  the  funds  behind  them,  that 
is,  if  you  had  sufficient  funds  to  deal  with  your  emigration 
cases  quite  satisfactorily,  as  we  have  had  under  the  distress 
I  committee,  and  the  same  in  reference  to  migration. 

79365.  Do  you  think  the  fimds  would  be  very  much 
larger  on  that  plan  than  they  would  be  on  the  plan  of  em- 
plojnment,  taking  all  these  phases  into  account  ? — Yes, 
I  should  think  they  would  be  rather  larger. 

79366.  Then  practically  if  you  could  bring  into  the  funds 
in  connection  with  the  out-of-works  the  relief  fund  avail- 
able from  many  sources,  it  is  the  best  thing  you  could  do  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  under  normal  conditions  it  would  quite  meet 
the  case. 

79367.  And  an  abnormal  condition  would  have  to  be 
met  by  employment  officially,  or  what  else  ? — That  would 
have  to  be  met  by  relief  in  some  way. 

)r  Law  in  79368.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Poor  Law  re- 
mection     maining  as  the  final  element  in  these  matters  ? — Distinctlly. 

79369.  Were  any  cases  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  by  the 
smployed.  ^j^^  distress  committee  ? — Only  those  who  applied  who 

had  received  Poor  Law  relief  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  or  where  the  reports  of  the  inquiry  agents  were 
80  imsatisfactory  that  they  were  at  once  sent  to  the  re- 
lieving officer. 

79370.  Did  that  cover  many  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
covered  as  many  cases  as  it  would  have  if  we  had  employed 
a  skilled  investigator.  We  had  to  employ  people  quit* 
new  to  the  work. 


79371.  That  is  to  say  you  would  have  to  have  a  set  of  Jfr.  GharUt 
trained  investigators  ? — Yes.  P.  Larner. 

79372.  With  regard  to  seasonal  out-of-work,  have  you  Oet~l907 
any  suggestion  to  make  by  which  it  could  be  prevented  by  ' 
any  form  of  insurance  against  unemployment  ? — With  some  Trade  Union 
trades  one  knows  it  is  proviaed  or  insured  against.    The  insurance 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  make  an  allowance ;  I  funds, 
think  it  runs  up  to  lOs.  a  week,  and  I  believe  one  of  the 
unskilled  trades  imions  makes  an  allowance  of  5s.  a  week 

for  either  six  or  eight  weeks.  Of  course,  these  sums  are 
quite  small,  but,  after  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
almost  at  the  opening  stages  oi  insurance  against  lack  of 
employment. 

79373.  What  society  is  that  to  which  you  allude  ? — 
We  have  had  it  mentioned  once  or  twice  at  the  Distress 
Committee.  I  heard  it  mentioned  the  other  day.  It  is  a 
labourers'  union,  not  a  skilled  workers'  union  at  all. 

79374.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  May  we  have  the  name  ? — I 
will  supply  it  if  I  can. 

The  witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  note : — "  The 
trade  union  I  had  in  mind  was  the  Labour  Protection 
League  which  has  foiu:  branches  In  Woolwich.  In  three 
of  the  branches  the  members  pay  2d.  a  week,  and  can 
draw  5s.  a  week  out-of-work  pay  for  six  weeks.  In  one 
branch  the  members  are  of  a  rather  higher  grade,  and 
pay  3d.  a  week  and  have  a  few  advantages." 

79375.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  Possibility  of 
to  foster  a  movement  in  that  direction  which  would  be  insurance 
preventive  in  the  manner  I  have  just  stated  ? — I  should  against  un- 
like to  see  a  conference  of  the  various  representatives  of  employment 
the  trades  imions  called  together  to  see  if  they  could  not 

find  out  a  line  something  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
followed  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

79376.  We  are  now  deaUng  with  imskilled  men,  who 
have  not  the  centre  of  a  imion  to  rally  round  ? — I  think 
you  have  plenty  of  representatives  of  the  unskilled  men 
in  a  place  like  Woolwich  ;  you  could  get  one  or  two  men, 
say  the  machinists  working  in  a  certain  shop  where  there 
may  be  200  or  300  of  them,  and  they  would  represent  the 
class. 

79377.  You  think  you  could  get  in  Woolwich  a  local 
combination  of  imskiUed  men  who  would  pay  in  the  better 
months  of  the  year  what  might  supply  them  with  a  fund 
in  the  worst  ? — I  think  the  whole  tendency  would  be  to 
make  it  rather  a  strong  incentive  for  the  men  to  try  to  get 
a  little  more  wages  to  pay  this  extra  amount  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  every  week. 

79378.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  that, 
if  the  money  really  found  its  way  into  a  reserve  ? — I 
should  Uke  to  see  it. 

79379.  Do  you  think  the  employers  would  improve  and 
foster  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  they  would ;  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  would  not. 

79380.  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  impossible 
scheme  ?— Not  at  all. 

79381.  Pushing  it  one  step  further,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  of  any  service,  or  possible,  if  in  contracts  for 
labour  under  a  certain  wage  a  deduction  were  made 
compulsorily  and  the  money  set  aside  in  the  name  of  the 
individual  to  be  available  for  winter  needs  ? — I  am  not 
enamoured  of  the  principle  of  compulsion. 

79382.  You  would  prefer  of  course  the  other  plan  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

79383.  {3Ir.  Lanshury.)  Have  you  thought  how  much. 
would  be  necessary  to  set  apart  for  an  imskilled  builder's 
labourer,  to  provide  him  against  unemployment  ? — No,  buu 
I  imagine  the  sum  would  not  be  so  very  immense.  It 
might  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  wages  paid  to  him. 

79384.  You  think  if  it  did  tend  that  way  the  employers 
would  be  hkely  to  foster  it  ? — I  think  many  employers 
would  foster  it  rather  than  have  a  great  many  men  out  of 
work  during  the  winter  with  the  possibility  of  them  coming 
on  the  rates  and  the  rates  going  up  in  consequence. 

79385.  They  might  not  Hve  in  the  district  where  they - 
were  employed  ? — To  a  large  extent  they  do. 

79386.  If  they  did  not,  the  rates  would  not  affect  them  V 
— It  would  affect  London  generally. 

79387.  In  all  these  cases  of  the  unemployed  men,  or 
very  many  of  them,  they  are  not  absolutely  out  of  em- 
ployment, they  often  get  jobs  in  the  course  of  the  winter  ? 
— Yes,  they  get  jobs  at  the  docks  and  that  kind  of  thing  ; 
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it  does  not  follow  they  would  want  the  full  week's  wage 
at  all. 

79388.  {Miss  Hill.)  And  anything  subscribed  would 
to  that  extent  equahse  their  earnings ;  they  would  have 
something  coming  in  which  need  not  be  full  wages  or 
half  wages,  but  they  would  have  something  coming  in  if 
they  put  by  in  the  summer  for  the  winter's  slack  trade  ? 
— That  is  so. 

79389.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  skilled  trades  only  give 
a  very  small  allowance,  it  is  not  anything  like  a  full 
rate  of  pay  ? — It  is  sufficient.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  a 
union  like  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  would 
arrange  a  scale  which  they  considered  sufficient  to  meet 
the  difficulty. 

79390.  You  are  aware  that  all  the  unions  are  now 
complaining  because  of  the  very  heavy  burden  that  out- 
of-work  pay  involves  1 — It  seems  to  me  only  natural 
for  unions  to  complain  of  out-of-work  pay ;  they  com- 
plain of  anything  which  they  have  to  pay  out. 

79391.  They  are  complaining  because  the  rates  they 
set  out  as  being  sufficient  to  cover  that  pay  have  proved 
insufficient,  and  their  members  are  having  to  pay  extra 
levies  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it.  That  is  what  is 
making  them  complain  ? — The  tendency,  I  imagine,  for 
them  would  be  to  somewhat  raise  their  scale  of  sub- 
scription, and  to  that  extent  they  would  try  to  raise 
their  rate  of  wages. 

79392.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  thought  how  a 
union  such  as  you  suggest  for  unskilled  labourers  could 
be  managed.  In  answering  Miss  Hill  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  a  man  who  gets  work  two  days  in  the  week 
would  also  get  some  sort  of  out-of-work  benefit  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  How  are  you  to  prove  when  an  un- 
skilled labourer  is  in  work  ? — I  think  they  are  largely 
kno'W'n  to  their  members.  In  a  union  like  that  of  the 
riverside  men  they  work  in  branches,  and  a  member 
of  each  branch  is  known  to  his  fellow  members,  or  I 
imagine  he  is. 

79393.  Would  that  be  so  even  with  imskilled  brick- 
layers' labourers  who  work  all  over  London  ? — I  think 
they  are  known. 

79394.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  met.  It  would  have  to  be  done 
with  care,  but  I  do  not  think  the  difficulty  is  insuperable. 

79395.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  thought  of  an  insurance 
which  would  promise  a  particular  amount  to  a  man  when 
he  was  out  of  work,  or  have  you  thought  of  the  very 
much  simpler  plan  of  practically  encouraging  him  to 
save,  so  that  what  he  put  by  at  one  time  he  could  draw 
<out  at  another.  That  would  seem  to  me  the  first  step 
>in  the  process.  There  should  be  much  more  incentive 
•and  trouble  taken  about  collecting  the  savings  of  the 
less  disciplined  classes ;  it  would  not  be  so  complete  as 
an  msurance,  but  a  good  deal  of  better  collection  might 
he  done  as  is  done  by  the  Prudential  for  the  burial 
clubs  ? — Yes. 

"Desirability  79396.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Supposing  that  the  Un- 
of  contiuuing  employed  Workmen  Act  were  continued,  would  you 
local  distres.s  be  in  favour  of  continuing  some  local  organisation  of 
committee  °  ° 
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the  nature  of  a  distress  committee  ? — Yes,  as  I  said, 
I  think  that  the  condition  of  Woolwich  is  such  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  continue  it  for  at  least  two  winters. 

79397.  What  I  rather  meant  was  this,  supposing  the 
Act  to  be  continued,  would  you  continue  the  local  organi- 
sation or  would  you  say  it  was  better  to  have  only  one 
organisation  for  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  am  hardly 
in  a  position  to  judge  what  is  best  outside  Woolwich. 

79398.  You  think  the  existence  of  a  local  body  in 
Woolwich  is  useful,  do  you  ? — That  is  my  view. 

79399.  Taking  the  point  you  were   mentioning  just  Q^^okiT^*^ 
now  about  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  would  Conimitteein 
you  alter  its  constitution  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  1904-5  to 

to  alter  it  by  any  rules  or  regulations  from  the  Distress 
Local  Government  Board  for  instance,  but  I  know  Committee, 
that  the  joint  committee  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 
result.  The  people  who  attended  the  conferences  and 
were  really  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  unemployed  about  Woolwich,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge,  were  more  interested,  and  more  enthusiastic 
in  their  work,  than  the  members  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee itself. 

79400.  How  did  that  come  about,  do  you  think  ? — 
When  I  was  on  the  joint  unemployed  committee  one 
always  had  quite  a  number  of  persons  leaving  their 
businesses  and  coming  doMTi  to  the  Town  Hall  to  do  the 
work  of  classification  and  the  ordinary  routine  work 
of  the  committee :  last  year,  not  this  summer  but  the 
year  before,  1  was  continually  left  with  only  one  member 
of  the  classification  sub-committee,  which  was  practically 
the  executive  committee,  because  no  one  else  seemed 
to  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  work  to  appear. 

79401.  Did  the  joint  committee  do  the  work  them- 
selves without  the  assistance  of  a  staff  1 — We  employed 
one  during  the  winter.  We  have  one  clerk  and  two 
inquiry  agents,  and  practically  any  other  help  we  want 
in  the  way  of  writing  letters  from  the  Town  Covmcil. 

79402.  Did  the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  make 
the  investigations  themselves  originally  ? — Yes,  partly 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  and  partly  by  the 
inquiry  agent. 

79403.  Were  the  visits  to  the  homes  made  by  the 
inquiry  agent  ? — Partly  one  and  partly  the  other. 

79404.  Do  the  members  of  the  committee  now  make 
these  personal  investigations  ? — No,  very  few. 

79405.  They  are  entirely  done  by  the  staff  ? — They 
are  entirely  done  by  the  staff,  except  visits  made  to  the 
homes  when  men  are  away  at  the  colonies,  or  anything 
of  that  kind 

79406.  Do  you  think  that  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  enthusiasm  when  a  thing  is  new, 
which  is  apt  to  die  out  as  the  thing  goes  on  ? — No,  I 
think  the  people  felt  rather  that  the  responsibility  lay 
upon  them  to  make  the  joint  unemployed  committee 
a  success  more  than  they  feel  that  it  lies  upon  them  to 
make  the  distress  committee  a  success. 


Mr.  Horace 

Leonard 
Humphreys. 


Mr.  HoEACE  Leonard  Humphreys,  called  ;   and  Examined. 


21  Oct.  1907. 


Numbers  of 
unemployed 
in  We-t 
Hain. 


79407.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  West 
Ham  Distress  Committee  ? — Yee. 

79408.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ''.—{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Extent. 

1.  Numbers.— In  West  Ham  unemployment  has  been 
increasingly  chronic  for  the  past  ten  to  fourteen  years. 
The  first  actual  official  testing  of  the  extent  of  trouble 
was  carried  out  by  the  town  council  through  a  "  house- 
to-house  "  census  durmg  November  and  December, 
1902,  and  showed  a  total  of  5,382,  or  5,877,  as  including 


495  actually  at  work  upon  canvasser's  call,  but  whose 
employment  was  of  a  temporary  character  only.  West 
Ham's  general  str^'^'rtics  are  attached  for  the  period 
October  1st,  1906,  to  March  31st,  1907.  Of  the  total  of 
4,825  registered  1906-7,  2,310  were  re-registered  appli- 
cants of  the  previous  year  and  2,515  new  applications. 

2.  The  striking  disproportions  in  the  numbers  indicated  Disparity  m 
by  registers  of  Distress  Committees  outside  London  is  numbers  of 
evidenced  in  the  following  comparison  of  the  total  regis-  J^y'^nou^^ 
trations  under  the  Act  to  March  31st  in  each  year,  of  ^Q-^yns 
ten  county  boroughs  north  of  and  inclusive  of  Birmingham, 
and  ten  south  of  that  centre,  respectively,  in  order  of 
population  : — 
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County  Boroughs. 

Estimated 
Population, 
1906. 

Eegistered  Applicants. 

No.  of  Registered  Applicants 
per  1,000  of  Population. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Per  cent.* 

Per  cent.* 

T  ■!  vt^vTir^ril          -          _          _  • 
J_Ji  VCl  UUIJI           -            -            -  - 

3,075 

2,672 

4-2 

36 

ATq  n^*  nP*f  Ar     _          .          -  _ 

Xf J.Ctii^llv>M/d       -             -             -  — 

1,660 

398 

2-6 

•6 

Binninghaiu  -      -      -  - 

542,959 

1,679 

707 

3-0 

1 

TjppH^    -      _      -      -  - 

456,787 

3,387 

1,123 

7-4 

2-4 

Sheffield  .... 

440,414 

2,352 

No  Register 

53 

— 

Bradford      .      .      .  . 

286,793 

1,963 

1,058 

6-8 

3-6 

Newcastle     -      -      .  - 

■2f)4/>ll 

1,933 

1,421 

7  3 

53 

Kingston-on-Hull  - 

258,127 

1,197 

269 

47 

1-4 

Nottingham  -      -      -  - 

251,671 

737 

236 

2-9 

•9 

Leicester      .      .      .  . 

228,132 

1,596 

1,493 

6-9 

6-5 

SmitVi 

"Rriafnl     -                     -          _  _ 
X>iXotUl     -            -            -            -  - 

2,900 

1,764 

8-0 

4-9 

\A/Qa+   i-fii"ii         _            _           —  - 
YV  Cou  X±c4flll.        -            -           -  - 

904  097 

4,692 

t4,825 

159 

16-3 

T^r\T*t"CTTi  r\Ti  t  n     .           —           _  - 
J.  yjL  USillL*  1 1  I'll  ~ 

y  0 

D  A 

Cardiff  ----- 

180,054 

1,041 

5-7 

Croydon       -      -      -  - 

147,701 

956 

808 

6-4 

5-4 

Brighton       -      .      .  - 

127,183 

2,050 

1,992 

16-1 

15-6 

East  Ham     -      -      -  - 

123,381 

1,788 

1,514 

14-4 

12-2 

Norwich       -      -      -  - 

116,741 

1,588 

1,579 

13-6 

13-5 

Plymouth     -      -      -  - 

116,000 

1,163 

1,151 

100 

9-9 

Southampton        .      .  - 

114,897 

1,210 

780 

10-5 

6-7 

Mr.  Horace 

Leonard 
Humphrcya. 
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3.  The  remarkably  heavy  registrations  upon  certain 
London  and  extra  metropolitan  areas,  compared  with  the 
small  extent  or  absence  +  of  such  in  midhxnd  and  northern 
centres,  appear  to  include  the  following  among  other 
reasons  : — 

(a)  Better  trade  generally  in  the  midland  and 
northern  towns,  probably  influenced  by  the  greater 
facilities  for,  and  output  in  those  districts  of  several 
of  the  country's  staple  industries. 

(6)  The  common  gravitation  of  provincial  workers 
to  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

(c)  The  large  increases  of  unskilled  unemployed 
thrown  upon  the  London  and  bordering  Distress 
Committees'  registers  through  recent  completions 
of  tube  railways,  tramway  systems,  outfall  sewers, 
etc. 

(d)  The  halt  in  the  remarkably  rapid  develop- 
ment within  the  past  two  decades  of  suburban  London, 
and  consequent  extensive  unemployment  among  the 
building  trades. 

(e)  The  wider  extent  of  trade  union  membership 
among  workmen  of  the  midland  and  northern  coun- 
ties, and  the  probable  greater  efficiency  and  calibre, 
on  the  whole,  of  the  workers. 

4.  The  degree  of  approximation  that  the  total  regis- 
trations given  bear  to  the  actual  numbers  of  unemployed 
in  the  various  centres  is  directly  proportional,  in  my 
opinion,  to  : — 

(a)  The  character  of  the  local  organisation  and 
administration  under  the  Act. 

(6)  The  prejudices  still  ruling  among  the  better 
class  of  the  workless  to  be  associated  by  registration 
or  otherwise  with  those  usually  the  first  to  flock  to 
a  "  distress  committee." 

(c)  The  preference  with  numbers  of  the  latter  to 
tramp  and  struggle  on  in  seeking  work  in  their  own 
trades  rather  than  take  to  the  pick  and  shovel  in 
relief  works  ;  questions  of  physical  strength  have 
weight  with  such. 


{d)  The  numbers  of  unemployed  trade  unionist 
in  any  particular  area  directly  affects  registration 
under  the  Act. 

(e)  The  non -registration  of  a  certain  number 
of  able-bodied  who  recognise  the  uselessness  of 
their  registering  on  the  ground  of  past  receipt  of 
parish  relief— in  West  Ham  chiefly  through  stone- 
yard,  assistance  in  the  feeding  of  children,  or  some 
form  of  "  out-relief." 

(/)  The  refusal  to  re-register  by  a  large  number 
who  either  object  to  the  investigation  procedure 
or  received  no  benefit  from  the  first  year's  operations. 

5.  Classes. — The  detailed  registration  sheet  attached 
show  the  following  summaries  in  trades  classifications  : —  Occupations 

(a)  More  or  less  skilled : —  °  i„„^a 

^  '  unemployed 

in  West 

Ham. 


Building  trades  -       -       -  . 

592 

or 

12-3  per 

cent. 

Engineering  and  metal  workers  - 

480 

j> 

10 

99 

Locomotion  and  transport  - 

204 

99 

4-2 

>9 

Workers  in  food,  drink,  tobacco, 

etc.  

120 

99 

2-5 

?^ 

Wood  workers  .... 

59 

99 

1-2 

ty 

Mine  product  dealers  . 

55 

99 

11 

9y 

Gas,  water,  and  electric  service  - 

53 

99 

11 

99 

Dress  workers  .... 

50 

99 

11 

99- 

Domestic  service  ... 

45 

99 

•9 

99 

Commercial  occupations  . 

44 

99 

•9 

99 

Printing  and  paper  trades  - 

22 

9f 

•4 

99 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  - 

21 

>» 

•4 

99 

Workers  in  chemicals  and  oils  . 

19 

99 

•4 

99 

Workers  in  skins  and  feathers  . 

14 

99 

•3 

99 

Brick,  cement  and  glass  workers 

13 

9t 

"2 

9y 

Textile  workers  ... 

12 

99 

'2 

99 

Professional      -       .       .  . 

10 

99 

"2 

99 

Precious  metal  and  instrument 

workers      -       .       .  . 

5 

99 

•1 

99 

State  and  municipal  . 

2 

99 

Total 


.  1,820  or  37  7  per  cent. 


*    See  answer  to  question  79545. 

t    In  addition  to  this  number  472  regi--tered  on  the  Employment  Exchange  lists  to  31st  May. 

X  Aston  Manor,  Coventry,  Gateshead,  Hudder.sHeld,  North  Shields,  St.  Helens,  Walsall,  West  Bromwkh  and 
West  Hartlepool  report  no  registration  during  the  past  winter. 
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(h)  Unskilled,  more  or  lees 

: — 

Unclassed. — Approximately  75  per 

General  labourers  ... 

802 

or 

16 "6  percent. 

cent,  of  these  were  engaged  in 

TrEides'  labourers 

658 

99 

13-7 

99 

work  at  the  times  of  enquiry. 

Dock  labourers  ... 

568 

99 

11-8 

and  the  rest  as  in  workhouse. 

Factory  labourers 

515 

99 

10-7 

99 

not  independent  wage-earners. 

Carmen  labourers 

230 

99 

4-8 

99 

removals  and  no  trace  found. 

Charwomen  .... 

90 

99 

1-9 

99 

refusing  information,  and  dead 

Watchmen  .... 

80 

or 

1-6 

per  cent. 

Hawkers,  etc.  .       .       .  - 

62 

99 

1-3 

99 

Total 

3,005  or  62-3  per  cent. 
Gross  Total      '  4,825  or  100  per  cent. 

6.  As  a  result  of  somewhat  searching  investigation  in 
respect  to  combined  industrial  and  private  character  of 
the  applicants,  the  above  classification  is  further  modified 
thus : — 

Class  1 . — Skilled  and  regular  artisans  59  or  1*2  per  cent. 
„    2. — Irregidar    artisans  and 

regular  labourers  788  or  IG'4  per  cent. 

„  3. — Casual  labourers  -  -  2,346 or 48*7  percent. 
„    4. — The  physically  or  mentally 

incapable,  about  one-third  ;  and 

the  remainder    as  chronically 

bad — industrially  or  privately, 

or  both   427  or  8*7  per  cent. 


1,205  or  25  per  cent. 
-  4,825  or  100  per  cent. 


Of  the  above,  the  number  of  cases  "recommended  for  Operation  of 
assistance,"  i.e.,  considered  suitable  upon  combined  and  Unemployed 
industrial  and  private  records,  totalled  3,152 ;  and  Workmen 
"  not  so  recommended,"  530 ;  number  upon  which  no 
definite  action  was  decided  upon  (unclassed  cases), 
1,143 ;  total,  4,825.  Hence,  of  the  cases  decided  upon, 
85 '6  per  cent,  were  adjudged  suitable;  the  question  of 
receipt  or  non-receipt  of  parish  relief  was  not  considered 
in  such  decisions.  The  professional  loafing  and  sponging 
class  have  largely  avoided  registration  owing  to  their 
distaste  for  the  methods  of  investigation  adopted. 

7.  Testing  the  total  registration  in  respect  to  the  con-  Numbers  of 
dition  (married  or  single)  of  the  applicants,  the  figures  for  "j^]^!^^'^ 
the  two  years  in  West  Ham  are  :—  appUcants. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Percentage. 

Totals. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Married  men  -      -  - 

3,358 

3,492 

70-1 

72-4 

Widowers      -      .  . 

266 

282 

5-5 

5-9 

1    Men  971 

Single  men     -      .  . 

925 

905 

19-4 

18-8 

Married  women 

65 

9 

1-4 

•2 

Widows  -      -      -  - 

127 

114 

2-7 

2-3 

1  Women  2"9 

Single  women 

44 

18 

1-9 

•4 

Seasonal  and 
chronic 
unemploy- 
ment 
in  West 
Ham. 


Duration  of 
unemploy- 
ment 

of  applicants 
in  West 
Ham. 


8.  Period.— In  West  Ham  im  employment  is  both 
periodic  and  chronic  : — 

(a)  Periodic,  chiefly  among  : — 

(i)  Certain  sections  of  the  buiiding  trades ; 

(ii)  Docks  labour  ; 

(iii)  Women  workers  in  jams  and  other  factories. 
(6)  Chronic : — 

(i)  Among  the  masses  of  casual  labour  in  the 
borough  re  docks  and  shipping  activities  ; 
t<.  i  (ii)  With  a  large  number  of  those  belonging  to 

the  building  trades  affected  by  the  practical 
stoppage  of  building  operations,  (widespread  in 
near  neighbourhoods  to  within  the  past  five  to 
ten  years),  and  including  those  who  have  not  yet 
recognised  or  adapted  themselves  to  certain 
changed  forms  of  constructive  works  ; 

(iii)  A  proportionately  large  number  of  men 
discharged  during  the  past  three  years  through 
the  decreased  output  in  the  Thames  Iron- 
works and  Yarrow's  shipbuilding  yards  and  a 
few  from  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

9.  The  following  table  (included  in  statistics  sheet, 
{see  Appendix  LXXXIX)  shows  our  applicants'  total 
imemployment  during  the  twelve  months  prior  to  their 
registration  in  the  period  October  1st,  1906,  to 
March    31st,  1907:— 

Number  who  have  had  no  em- 
ployment .... 

Number  who  have  had  under  one 

month's  employment     -       -    434   „  9 

Number  who  have  had  one  and 

mider  two  months'employment    504  „   10 '4 

Number  who  have  had  two  and 
under  three  months'  employ- 
ment   650  „  13*5 

Number  who  have  had  three  and 

rmder  four  months' employment  619  ,,   12  "8 

Number  M'ho  have  had  four  and 

under  six  months' employment    952  „   19"  7 

Number  who  have  had  six  and 

under  nine  months' employment  879  „  18*2 

Nvimber  who  have  had  nine  to 

twelve  months' employment  -    534  „   11  "1 


Causes. 

10.  Immediate  causes  in  West  Ham,  as  given  by  appli-  Causes  of 


cants'  and  employers'  replies  : — 


*253  or    5.3  per  cent. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

{a)  Industrial. — General  work 
depression    (slackness,  job 
finished  and  casual  labour) 
including  seasonal  and  other 
fluctuations. 

87-6 

88-2 

{b)  Personal. 

(1)  Avoidable — (attempting 
to  improve  position,  vio- 
lation of  rules,  personal 
disputes,  incompetency, 
insubordination,  laziness 
and  negligence,  drunken- 
ness, general  bad  char- 
acter, and  not  stated). 

7-3 

5-2 

(2)  Unavoidable  —  (Illness, 
age,  not  previously  em- 
ployed). 

4-4 

3-9 

(c)  Economic. 

(Discharges  from  Army 
and   Navy,    failed  in 
business,  firm  removed). 

•7 

2-7 

100-0 

100-0 

unemploy- 
ment in  Wes 
Ham. 


Total 


100     per  cent. 


•  Including  35  ex-service  men  and  18  not  previously 
employed. 


11.  Underlying  causes  as  evidenced  upon  investiga- 
tion : — 

(o)  Industrial : 

.  (i)  The  halt  in  the  widespread  building 
operations  in  east  suburban  areas  during  past 
decade  or  two— (38  per  cent,  of  applicants, 
1905-6  ;   30  per  cent,  in  1906-7). 
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(ii)  The  fii.U  or  near  completion  of  several 
laii^o  excavation  and  other  works  in  the  borough 

in  West  nnd  Lond:>ii  re:    Tube  railways,  trams,  outfall 

sewer,  eto  ,  and  the  great  proportion  of  casual 
labour  common  to  dock  and  factory  districts, 
throwing  out  of  emploj'ment  a  weight  of  general 
unskiUed  labour,  exclusive  of  trades  labourers 
of  42  per  cent,  of  applicants  1905-6;  4  ."o  per 
cent,  in  190G-7. 

(iii)  The  dschne  of  trade  in  the  Thames  ship- 
building yards, t  the  closing  of  jute  works, 
reductions  at  Ya.rrow's  yards,  discharges  from 
Woolwich  Arsenal.  (27  per  cent,  engineering 
and  metal  workers  1905-6;  14' 1  per  cent, 
in  1906-7.) 

(6)  Personal. 
Avoidable  ■ 

(i)  Drink  as  an  indirect  cause  far  more 
widely  evident. 

(ii)  Widespread  thriftlessness. 

(iii)  Laziness  and  incompetency  in  larger 
proportion. 

(c)  Economic. 

(i)  Changed  and  changing  industries,  chiefly 
by  increased  use  of  machinery  displacing  hand 
labour  (re  :  grain  elevators,  iron  man  at  gas- 
works, electric  and  pneumatic  drilling),  and  in 
some  methods  of  manufacture  (chemical  and 
engineering). 

(ii)  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
inefficients,  arousing  consideration  re  :  present- 
day  lack  of  apprenticeship  and  mistaken  educa- 
tional ideals,  and  failure  to  recognise  the  equal 
national  need  of  the  manually  as  well  as  the 
mentally  dexterous. 

(iii)  The  influx  into  towns  of  rural  workers 
as  indirect  cause  (a  very  small  direct  cause,  viz., 
under  '2  per  cent.,  1905-6,  and  "4  per  cent. 
1906-7). 

(iv)  Military  discharges  of  yoimg  men  after 
the  expiry  of  some  of  their  best  years  for  trade 
training.  (As  an  immediate  cause  '7  per  cent. 
1905-6,  and  '7  per  cent.  1906-7.  As  an  in- 
direct cause,  14 "2  per  cent.) 

(v)  Employment  of  youths  and  young  women 
in  place  of  men. 

(vi)  Absence  of  proper  facilities  for  the  easy 
flow  of  labour  from  one  district  to  others. 

(vii)  Shifting  industries  partly  due  to  incidence 
of  local  rate  burdens. 

(viii)  Alien  immigration. 

(ix)  Increasing  pains  and  penalties  upon 
employers  re  compensation,  etc.  (Employers' 
Liability  Act,  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts, 
etc.),  tending  to  the  displacement  of  the  older 
though  still  able  men,  and  to  throw  controlling 
powers  into  the  hands  of  the  largest  employers 
and  syndicates — thus  probably  lessening  the 
personal  interest  of  smaller  employers  in  the 
individual  worker. 

(x)  Lack  of  recognition  that  a  country's 
industrial  welfare  is  closely  bound  up  with  its 
aims  and  methods  in  national  education,  and 
directly  with  its  commercial  policy  and  local 
government ;  with  facilities  of  transport,  and 
the  close  relation  of  latter  to  the  nation's  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  housing  of  its  people. 
Probably  the  current  trend  to  imperial  consolida- 
tion is  likely  to  raise  and  solve  some  of  these 
questions. 

Effects. 

12.  Personal. — Deterioration  in  the  industrial  efficiency 
and  moral  calibre  of  the  worker,  leading  to  more  or  less 
complete  loss  of  industrial  status,  to  drink,  active  vice, 
laziness,  and  "  sponging." 

13.  Social. — A  sore  within  and  danger  to  the  social 
life,  especially  in  certain  communities,  which  by  the 
accident  of  geographical  position  have  been  called  upon 

t  These  yards  now  employ  a  total  of  1,079  hands,  com- 
pared with".S,118  in  1905. 
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in  the  past  to  meet,  more  or  less  spasmodically  and  single-  jl/r.  Horace 

handed,  the  conditions  produced — one  direct  effect  of  Leonard 

which  has  been  to  greatly  increase  indiscriminate  charity,  Humphreys. 
and  thus  to  aggravate  the  evil  it  sought  to  lessen. 


14.  Municipal. — To  increase  largely  in  some  areas 
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local  rates'  burdens  for  meeting  Poor  Law  (indoor  and  Effects  of 
outdoor)  and  education  demands  ;    to  arouse  sentiment  uiiemploy- 
and  influences  tending  to  exaggeration  of  the  actual  extent  n\ent. 
of  the  evil,  leading  sometimes  to  panic-stricken  expendi- 
ture upon  works,  initiated  more  as  excuses  for  paying 
over  doles  rom  public  funds  than  as  opportunities  for 
and  organised  to  secure  reasonable  value  for  payments 
made.    The   immediate    effect   has    been  increasingly 
disastrous  to  the  workers,  to  the  ratepayers,  and  generally 
to  the  municipalities. 

15.  National. — Increase  of  vagrancy,  and  of  general 
Poor  Law  incidence  ;  loss  of  time  and  efficiency  of  the 
nation's  workers  ;  and  the  gradual  aggregation  of  the 
effects  obvious  in  the  individual  workman. 


Remedies. 

16.  Special  Work  provided  by  Municipalities  prior 
to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. — About  the  first  tangible 
effort  by  the  corporation  to  meet  the  increasing  unem- 
ployment in  West  Ham  was  undertaken  in  1892-3,  when 
the  borough  engineer's  report  states  : — "  The  labour 
question  has  taken  a  more  acute  form  during  the  past 
winter.  An  expenditure  of  £617  was  incurred  in  em- 
ploj'ing  a  large  number  of  men  in  excavating  a  pond  on 
Wanstead  Flats,  but,  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  cLass 
of  men  employed,  the  cost  was  largely  in  excess." 

17.  Similar  efforts  were  initiated  win+er  by  winter 
from  that  date  onward,  in  the  construction  of  cricket 
pitches,  tree-planting,  pitching,  paving  and  channeling 
roads,  painting  works,  road  making  and  cleaning ;  and 
entailing  increase  of  local  rate  burdens  ranging  (with 
fluctuations  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  weather), 
from  £122  5s.  4d.  to  £25,488  2s.  9d.  in  1904-5,  the  previous 
heaviest  cost  of  such  works  occurring  in  1902-3,  when  the 
rates  were  burdened  with  an  "Unemployed"  expenditure 
of  £21,009  14s.  8d.  These  figures  appear  to  exclude  any 
proportion  of  estabhshment  and  administrative  charges 
re  :  services  of  borough  ofiicials  and  staff,  nor  costs  of 
plant  and  materials. 

18.  The  men  employed  were,  in  general,  married  men 
only,  and  were  offered  from  four  days  a  week,  six  hours 
a  day,  at  6d.  per  hour,  in  1893-4,  to  three  consecutive 
days'  work,  eight  hours  per  day,  at  7d.  per  hour,  in  1902-3. 

19.  Upon  the  labour  register  opened  in  1902-3  there 
were  7,788  separate  entries;  6,263  accepted  the  work 
offered,  and  4,115  declined. 

20.  The  borough  engineer's  report,  1893-4,  states  :  — 
"  The   question  of  the  '  Unemployed '  has  become 

chronic,  and  schemes  are  devised  winter  by  winter  to 
alleviate  the  yearly  increasing  demands  for  work,  but 
each  year  the  work  becomes  more  limited  in  range. 

"  A  large  part  of  the  expenditure  was  but  a  concession 
to  the  demand  for  relief-labour. 

"  Many  of  the  men  from  their  previous  pursuits  were 
unfitted  for  the  work  of  digging  and  wheeling  ;  to  many 
it  was  really  "  hard  labour,"  and  although  in  expenditure 
of  strength,  hand  and  foot-sore,  they  earned  their  small 
pittances  of  12s.  for  four  days'  work,  they  could  not  com- 
mercially render  its  equivalent. 

"  Among  those  employed  were  occasionally  some 
loafers  and  idlers,  rather  more  '  liard-up  '  than  us'i.il  : 
some  such,  however,  were  not  able  to  stand  four  successive 
days'  work  and  fell  out  or  were  dismissed. 

"  Under  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  matter 
of  relief  for  the  unemployed  is  recurring  with  greater 
intensity  each  winter.  Some  means  should  be  devised 
more  real  and  lasting  in  its  results  than  the  spasmodic 
and  improvised  action  now  taken.  The  tendency  of 
local  effort  is  to  attract  the  needy  to  the  place,  and 
while  the  relief  given  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand, 
the  permanent  ratepayer  is  heavily  weighted,  and  the 
results  quite  incommensurate  with  the  expenditure. 
The  question  requires  national  rather  than  local  treat- 
ment." 

21.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. — The  West 
Ham  Distress  Committee  w.  s  the  first  authority  formed 
under  the  new  Act,  and  has  attempted,  within  its 
financial  limits,  all  f  rms  of  effort  permitted. 
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22.  To  the  extent  that  that  Act  has  set  up  the  machinery 
whereby  at  least  approximately  rehable  statistics  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  numbers,  calibre  of  the  workless  and 
civjses  of  the  problem ;  by  granting  certain  limited 
powers  of  operations  to  distress  committees  in  deahng 
with  the  conditions  as  thus  determined  ;  and  by  govern- 
ing s:  me  what  the  proceedings  of  the  new  committees 
in  the  provision  of  work  and  the  administration  of  funds, 
the  measure  has  j)roved  a  reasonable  first  step  in  na.tional 
treatment  of  an  industrial  and  social  sore,  the  real  extent 
and  character  of  which  in  different  localities  had  pre- 
viously been  variously  reported,  and  its  causes  as  variously 
assigned. 

23.  The  degree  of  approximation  to  actual  conditions 
is  modified  by  the  influences  pointed  out  in  paragraph  4 
of  this  statement.  Those  considerations  notwithstanding, 
no  merely  local  measures  could  have  seemed  the  very 
necessary  statistics  now  provided. 

24.  The  failiire  of  dependence  upon  the  vagaries  of 
charitable  donations  for  the  actual  provision  of  work, 
as  imposed  by  the  Act,  was  doomed  to  speedy  demon- 
stration. But  for  the  Government  grants  during  the 
recent  winter.  West  Ham's  conditions  would  have  been 
little  if  at  all  less  disastrous  to  local  municipal  burdens 
than  in  previous  winters.  y 

25.  Generally  the  Act  as  modified  during  the  past 
year  in  its  fina^ncial  aspects  is,  I  suggest,  rightly  serving 
the  necessary  experimental  period  in  treatment  of  the 
problem,  and  national  and  local  expenditure  wiU  be 
more  beneficially  employed,  industrially  and  socially, 
in  seeking  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  departments 
of  effort  made  possible  by  this  measure,  and  unprejudiced 
initiation  of  measures  of  prevention  suggested  in  state- 
ment of  "  Causes,"  than  in  treatment  of  the  able-bodied 
under  current  Poor  Law  administration. 

26.  Employment  Exchanges. — This  d'rection  of  effort, 
organised  upon  a  national  basis,  offers  a  field  for  widespread 
benefit  in  which  little  enterprise  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
this  country.  The  success  that  has  abeady  followed 
its  organisation  throughout  London,  and  the  remarkable 
results,  reported  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  as  attendant  upon 
the  labour  registries  throughout  Germany,  and  in  less 
<legree  in  other  continental  countries,  suggests  possi- 
bihties  of  substantial  remedy  of  some  of  our  unemployed 
•difficulties  in  this  direction.  Any  organisation  for 
facihtating  a  flow  of  labour  from  centres  glutted  to  centres 
seeking  must  be  accompanied  by  means  securing  very 
frequent  and  up-to-da.te  particulars  of  demands. 

27.  Most  industrial  centres  can  probably  weU  meet 
from  the  |d.  rate  the  comparatively  small  expenses 
necessary  for  efficient  working,  in  conjunction  with  a 
linked-up  system,  in  this  section  ;  the  districts,  however, 
most  hea\nly  weighted  with  the  unemployed  problem 
find  that  the  hmit  of  rate  contribution  under  the  Act, 
consistent  with  thorough  efficiency  in  general  organisation 
and  administration,  hardly  permits  of  sufficient  margin 
to  meet  such  necessary  expenditure  ;  a,nd  in  one  or  two 
areas  little,  if  any,  of  the  distinct  action  advisable  under 
this  department  of  the  Act  can  be  attempted  on  that 
ground.  Yet  any  increase  of  rate  contribution  tends  to 
aggi-avate  in  such  burdened  districts  the  very  trouble  it 
is  intended  to  relieve. 

28.  Provided  Works. — The  works  recognised  under 
the  Act  as  legitimate  forms  of  assistance  may  partake 

under  LT^nein-  of  one  or  more  of  three  forms  : — 

\'\^w4iinen  Work  wholly  provided,  controlled  and  financed 

Act.  ^  Distress  Committee  or  Central  Body. 

(ii)  Work  directly  provided  and  controlled  by  a 
local  authority  or  pubHc  body  and  contributed 
to  by  a  Distress  Committee  or  Central  Body. 

(iii)  Work  provided  by  a  Distress  Committee  or 
•Central  Body  (i.e.),  in  respect  of  which  the  Distress 
Committee  or  Central  Body  are  the  employers  and 
responsible  for  general  conditions),  but  wholly  financed 
by  a  private  person  or  firm. 

29.  According  to  reports  of  the  first  year's  operations 
to  hand,  about  half  of  the  chstrcss  committees  outside 
London  provided  rehef  works  tlirough  their  local  authori- 
ties and  other  agencies  rather  than  by  direct  provision. 
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30.  A  great  difficulty  in  such  provision,  apart  from  Difficulty -of 
finance,  is  to  find  sufficient  scope  for  the  varied  forms  finding 

of  unemployed  labour  that  shall  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  suitable 
Act,  a.nd  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  creation  of  a  new  work, 
evil,  viz.,  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  employment 
of  labour,  and  thus  to  increase  rather  than  mitigate  th© 
unemployed  problem. 

31.  In  West  Ham  the  very  heavy  financial  burdens  Special 
resulting   from  the  rehef  works    carried  out  by   the  clifficultieJin 
borough  council  in  previous  winters  (see  paragraphs  16  ^^'est  Hai, 
and  17)  and  the  lack  of  any  local  works  pressing  for 
treatment  have   combined  to  hinder  the  Corporation 
rendering  the  Distress  Committee  much  direct  assist- 
ance other  than  by  the  loan  of  tools  and  plant  and  certain 

services  of  borough  officials.  Efforts  have  been  imsuc- 
cossfully  made  to  get  borough  firms  and  companies  to 
initiate  work  of  the  kind  suggested  in  paragraph  28  (iii) 
above. 

32.  Fortunately  for  West  Ham,  large  scope  existed  Work 

for  engaging  unskilled  labour  on  an  extensive  scale  upon  provided  in 
Wanstead  Flats  and  in  Wanstead  Park ;  and  that  at  West  Ham. 
the  same  time  offered  some  facihties  for  engaging  a 
moderate  number  of  carpenters  and  a  few  other  skilled 
men  at  more  or  less  rough  forms  of  work  in  their  own 
trades.  An  efficient  works  manager  was  engaged  from  an 
outside  area,  given  powers  of  choosing  his  own  gangers 
and  "  leading  hands  "  from  the  men  employed,  and  the 
power  and  duty,  where  necessary,  of  immediate  discharge 
and  stoppage  of  further  assistance.  The  latter  power 
was  exorcised  in  247  cases. 

33.  Poorer  quality  and  quantity,  man  for  man,  upon  Quality  ami 
such  works  generally  is  but  what  most  reasonable  authori-  amount  of 
ties  would  expect  in  view  of  the  previous  varied  occupa-  work  done, 
tions  and  large  physical  deterioration  in  most  eases  of  the 
workers  (see  paragraph  20).     Diligent  effort,  however, 

from  every  applicant  so  assisted,  or  lacking  such,  prompt 
dismissal,  is  a  matter  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
efficient  and  fearless  supervision  provided. 

34.  It  has  been  widely  urged  that  schemes  of  relief  Superiority 
works  are  but  mere  palliatives  and  no  solution  of  the  of  Distress 
trouble.  That  may  be  so,  the  latter  especially,  but  they  Comndttee 
are  infinitely  to  be  preferred — if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  relief  to 
of  the  regulations  imposed — to  mere  stoneyard  or  other  ^''^^'^  ^^^^ 
indoor  cr  outdoor  relief  under  Poor  Law  provision, 
and  the  resultant  sapping  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  incident  thereupon.  The  opinion  expressed  has 
probably  its  origin  in  some  past  features  of  local  relief 
works  (see  paragraph  14). 

35.  Undoubtedly  the  decrease  reported  in  West  Ham's 
pauper  statistics  is  largely  due  to  the  healthier  forms  of 
provision  made  possible  here  through  the  Government 
grants  during  the  past  season. 

36.  Emigration. — In  my  opinion  the  most  beneficial  Emigrati 
form  of  assistance  rendered  under  the  Act,  both  in  the 
relief  to  the  locality  as  well  as  to  the  emigrants.  The 
objection  raised  to  such  form  of  assistance  under  the  Act  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  robbing  the  country  of  some  of 
its  best  workers  is  greatly  discounted  in  the  fact  of  the 
small  percentage  of  the  best  workers  that  register  under 

the  Act,  and  the  small  number  of  these  who  seek  emigra- 
tion aid.  Of  over  250  married  and  single  applicants 
assisted  out  by  the  West  Ham  Distress  Committee  four 
only  were  of  Class  I.  and  sixty  of  Class  II  (see  paragraph  5). 
Apart  from  the  latter  evidence,  too,  it  is  well  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  while  "  remedies  "  by  the  only  true  method 
of  striking  at  "  causes  "  are  being  apphed,  and  before 
substantial  effect  from  such  action  results,  hundi-eds  of 
these  good  workers  of  to-day  are  rapidly  sinking  to  lo-n  er 
levels  ;  and  that  it  is  surely  the  better  course  for  those  •; 
assisted  and  to  prevent  their  early  addition  to  local 
Poor  Law  burdens,  to  help  them  to  spheres  where  abun- 
dant labour  and  fresh  opportunities  to  re-establish  their 
industrial  independence  await  them. 

37.  To  counteract  degeneration  of  this  or  any  other  UesirabiU. 
form  of  assistance  to  the  distressed  unemployed  into  an  of  ir.creasii 
attractive  force  drawing  more  of  the  needy  into  localities  jieriod  of 
rendering  such  assistance,  I  would  increase,  especially  in  lesidential 
the  more  necessitous  districts,  the  minimum  residential  qualihcatK 

^.  tor  relief. 

Qualincation. 
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38.  liemovals  io  other  Areas. — Success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  assistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the  degree 
of  frequent,  sufficient,  reliable,  a.nd  up-to-date  information 
as  to  labour  demands  throughout  the  country — facilities 
for  which  do  not  at  present  exist.  A  great  aid  to  the 
resulting  flow  of  labour  possible  imder  improved  organisa- 
tion would  be  a  general  reduction  of  raihvay  fares  in  ail 
such  cases — secured  either  by  co-operation  from  \]\& 
companies  or  State  grants.  The  West  Ham  authority  has 
assisted  fourteen  such  cases,  all  but  one  successfully. 

39.  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. — The  general  considera- 
tion aroused  in  respect  to  this  form  of  remedj^  as  estab- 
lished rmder  the  West  Ham  authority,  may  be  summed 
up  as  below : — - 

(i)  The  physical  benefits  to  the  colonists  and 
maintenance  of  their  powers  as  workers  are,  in 
practically  every  case,  speedily  evident ;  and  the 
advantages  to  their  wives  and  families  in  the  regular 
weekly  pajmients  equally  beneficial. 

(ii)  The  colony  offers  a  greater  variety  of  occupa- 
tion— engaging  many  of  the  workers  in  some  form 
of  their  own  trades — than  simple  excavation  works. 

(iii)  The  colony  provides  a  chance  to  some  of  the 
men  to  seek  that  change  of  occupation  {e.g.,  in  land 
cultivation)  made  incumbent  upon  many  through  the 
changed  and  changing  forms  of  many  industries  ; 
and  provides  good  introduction  into  the  general 
outlines  of  agricultural  operations  and  nomenclature, 
helpful  to  intending  emigrants  even  though  the 
detailed  conditions  in  the  colonies  may  be  different 
to  our  own. 


(iv)  The  men  are  on  the  whole  eager  to  remain  on 
the  colony  if  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  work  elsewhere. 
In  some  cases,  however,  especially  of  the  chronically 
casual  though  deserving  workers,  the  social  attractions 
of  the  colony  tend,  it  is  thought,  to  dwarf  honest 
effort  in  seeking  ordinary  employment. 

(v)  It  is  a  truism  that  it  is  impossible  to  evolve 
contented  agricultural  workers  out  of  tovm  labourers 
in  sixteen  weeks,  and  perhaps  not  in  sixteen  months, 
if  longer.  Practically  no  evidence  is  forthcoming 
that  any  of  the  men  after  their  sixteen  weeks  have 
sought  regular  employment  on  the  land. 

(vi)  The  weekly  wage  equivalent  made  to  the 
colonist  and  his  family  is  decidedly  higher  than  that 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  for 
more  skilled  work  ;  and  this  fact,  under  present 
farming  conditions  in  England,  makes  it  impossible 
for  farm  colonies  to  meet  working  expenses,  much 
less  make  hona  fide  profits.  The  latter  fact  not- 
withstanding, the  equivalent  of  monetary  profits 
is  secured  to  the  country  in  the  improved  stamina 
of  the  workers  thus  assisted — the  number  benefited, 
though,  is  very  small,  and  the  cost  very  great. 

(vii)  The  successful  control  of  and  training  in  such 
establishments  demands  a  combination  of  qua,lities 
most  difficult  to  discover  on  one  general  officer,  and 
not  easily  found  between  two  ;  and  calls  for  a  special 
training  for  such  officers,  for  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  tillage,  the  initiation  of  co- 
operative production  and  distribution,  and  close 
consideration  given  to  the  general  social  arrange- 
ments of  such  centres. 

(viii)  Should  farm  colonies,  as  under  theUnemployed 
Workmen  Act,  be  discontinued,  such  establishments 
would  form  splendid  centres  for  part-time  skilled 
training  of  prospective  small  holders  and  allotment 
workers,  and  whole  time  of  some  of  the  applicants 
on  borough  registers  having  strong  desire  a,nd  aptitude 
for  agricultural  work.  The  additional  facilities 
offered  to  such  workers  in  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  Parliament  would  make  farm  colonies  an 
invaluable  adjunct  to  such  reform. 


est 
(a) 

(6) 


(ix)  The  discharges  of  men  from  the  colony/ since  Mr.  Horace 

,blishment  have  been  on  the  following  grounds:—  Lcoi  ard 

,  Humnhreys. 

Time  expired  under  the   

terms    of    the    Unem-  21  Oct.  1907. 
ployed  Workmen  Act    -  195  or  38-3  per  cent. 
To  start  work  in  owii 


trade    -       -       -  - 

111  „ 

21- 

8 

(c)  Insubordination*  - 

65  „ 

12' 

7 

[d)  Illness  -       -       -  - 

26  ,, 

5 

1 

(e)  Violation  of  colony  rules 

24  „ 

7 

(/)  Completion    of  special 

work    -       -       -  - 

22  ,, 

4 

O 

(gr)  Dislike  of    colony  con- 

ditions 

10  „ 

3 

0 

(/()  Drink    -       -       -  - 

14  „ 

2 

7 

(i)  No  cause  given 

11  „ 

2 

2 

(/)  To  emigrate  to  Canada  - 

9  , 

1 

•7 

{Ic)  Transferred     to  local 

relief  works  - 

6  „ 

1 

•1 

{I)  Personal  uncleanness 

•8 

m)  Quarrelsomeness  - 

4  „ 

•8 

>> 

(w)  False  records,  etc. 

4  , 

•8 

Total  discharges  - 

510  , 

,  100 

•0 

Number  at  colony  May 

31st,  1907  - 

60 

Discharges 
from  Wtst 
Ham  faim- 
c<  lony. 


Total  assisted  at  colony 
to  May  31st,  1907       -  570 

(x)  As  a  means  of  effectually  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Act,  it  is 

'  doubtful,  upon  the  limited  experience  secured  to 
date,  -whether  farm  colonies  have  justified  their 
establishment.  Physical  benefit  and  saving  of 
working  capacity  rapidly  accrue,  and  on  this  ground 
alone  they  demand  appreciation.  At  the  end, 
however,  of  the  period  of  stay  allowed,  most  of  the 
men  rapidly  sink  to  former  conditions,  the  fairly 
large  proportion  shown  in  cases  of  discharge,  i.e.. 
Section  (&)  above,  notwithstanding.  Almost  double 
the  latter  number,  as  will  be  seen  by  (ix)  (a)  stayed 
the  full  time  allowed,  and  except  for  those  emi- 
grated, are  now  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  bad  off  as 
ever. 

(xi)  The  two  farm  or  labour  colonies  established  DiffcTcnce 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  cannot  be  between 
compared  to  the  German  system.    The  former  are  Gemiaii 
open  only  to  recommended  cases  of  honest  unem-  ^^^^j 
ployed,  not  to  criminals,  as  in  the  latter.    The  general  ^^y^^^ 
organisation  and  discipline  cantiot  therefore   be  of  established 
the  same  strict  order,  and  the  independence  of  the  under 
colonists  and  circumstances  of  their  separation  from  Unemployed 
families  create  difficulties  not  incident,  it  appears,  Wojkmeu 
to  the  German  or  Belgian  establishments.    The  fact  Act. 

of  residence  at  the  colony  has  not,  however,  in  West 
Ham's  case,  militated  against  the  re-engagement  by 
ordinary  employers. 

40.  General. — Attempted  remedies  for  distress  due  to  Evil  of  over- 
unemployment  or  other  causes  have  a  strong  tendency  to  lapping  of 
overlap  and  thus  aggravate  the  trouble,  develop  "  spong-  relief 

ing,"  and  increase  indiscriminate  charity.    West  Ham  agencies. 

in  particular  has  suffered  greatly  from  this  cause,  one 

feature  of  which,  three  j'cars  since,  has  seriously  harmed 

the  borough  in  more  ways  than  increasing  its  unemployed 

and  Poor  Law  burdens.    There  is  unfortunately  v.ide- 

spread  distress,  especially  in  the  southern  wards,  but: 

it  would  be  well  if  those  advertising  such  conditions  in 

the  daily  Press  attempted  greater  co-operation  in  a 

methodical  and  wise  treatment.    Ready  access  to  Poor 

Law  relieving  officers'  books   by  such  agencies  would 

also  prevent  much  of  this  overlapping. 

41.  With  the  above  end  in  view,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Co-operation 
the  operations  of  the  West  Ham  Distress  Committee  and  of  Distress 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  a  South-West  Ham  Con  inittea 
Joint  Committee,  formed  of  members  of  these  two  bodies,  with  C.O.S. 
was  appointed  in  June  last,  and  from  that  date  has  been  i"  West 
the  means  of  considerable  help  to  our  applicants,  based  Harr. 
upon  the  combined  investigation  of  the  two  bodies  for 

*  48  of  these  were  dismissed  en  bloc  at  Easter  last. 
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cases  the  features  of  which  made  the  applicant  unsuitable 
for  the  necessarily  massed  treatment  upon  relief  works 
or  other  operations  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 
As  typical  of  the  help  rendered,  the  following  is  the  action 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  date  :  — 

Applicants  medically  assisted      -       -       -  4 
Applicants  assisted  through  other  charitable 
agencies        -       -       -       -       -       -  7 

Applicants  whose  club  or  trade  union  benefits 
have  been  saved  by  pa3anent  of  arrears 

cf  fees  8 

Applicant?  placed  in  permanent  work  by 

I^ersonal  introduction  or  advertisement  -  7 
Applicants  assisted  to  emigrate    -       -       -  5 
Applicants  offered  emigration  and  refused    -  7 
Ajiplicants  assisted  with  clothes  or  money 

gifts,  or  work  through  other  bodies  -       -  11 
Applicants   recommended   to   infirmary  or 
guardians     -       -       -       -       -       -  6 

Applicants  for  whom  suggested  ajsistance 
found  to  be  not  necessary  or  impractic- 
able  12 

A.pplicants  not  traced  -  -  -  -  -  2 
Applicants'  tools  released  and  fares  paid       -  5 


Helief  of  Ot^'ici'  remedies  upon  which  I  hold  convictions  are 

unemploy-  suggested  in  paragi'aphs  10  and  11,  26  and  27,  36  and  38. 
ment,  certa'n  Worklessness  and  worthlessness  will  always  account  fora 
general  proportion  of  the  unemployed  difficulty.    Eemedies  for 

aspects.  character  reformation  touch,  though,  questions  of  ethics 
and  religion  outside  the  scope,  perhaps,  of  this  enquiry. 
While  drink  and  thriftlessness,  however.eontinue  to  under- 
lie so  much  of  the  existing  conditions,  and  recognising  that 
to  the  extent  laziness  and  vice  operate,  they  are  themselves 
but  the  effect  largely  of  past  long  spells  of  enforced  work- 
lessness, of  indiscriminate  charity,  and  of  certain  features 
of  current  Poor  Law  practice,  it  behoves  the  State  to 
recognise  these  sores  in  the  national  organism  and  to  adopt 
every  possible  means  to  reduce.  Such  effort  would,  I 
presume,  strike  at  causes  while  dealing  with  existing 
products  of  such  causes.  Utopia  can  hardly  be  reached, 
whatever  the  means  adopted.  The  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment noted  in  paragraphs  10  and  11  will  continue,  con- 
temporary with  work  and  workmen,  and  as  affecting 
varying  localities  and  trades.  To  the  extent,  however, 
that  whether  by  social,  industrial  or  economic  legislation 
the  nation  can  arrest  and  reduce  the  circumstances  favour- 
ing their  continuance  and  increase,  the  unemployment 
problem  should  be  made  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

43.  The  underlying  causes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
suggested  in  paragraph  11,  need  in  several  instances  anew 

.  and  consistent  national  outlook  and  policy  in  the  educa- 
deahno-' with  t^o^^^'  commercial  and  military  departments  of  the  State, 
causes°of  remedial  action  in  which,  to  produce  tangible  effects,  must 
unemploy-  necessarily  take  some  years.  In  both  industrial  and 
educational,  as  in  general  national  treatment  of  the  un- 
employed problem,  England  appears  to  be  decades  behind 
several  other  countries,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  lift  the  necessary  legislation  above  the  "  party 
jealousies  and  the  spasmodic  treatment,  produced  solely 
for  immediate  effect,  that  has  marked  much  of  the  edu^ 
cational  and  industrial  legislation  of  the  past. 

44.  The  products  of  these  causes  as  they  exist  have, 
however,  to  be  dealt  with,  and  to  this  purpose  more 
energetic  and  co-ordinated  labour  exchange  effort ;  re- 
tention of  the  rural  labourers  on  the  land  by  the  develop- 
ment of  small  holdings,  and  facilities  for  skilled  training 
and  experimenting  in  improved  agricultural  methods, 
together  with  active  encouragement  of  co-operation  in 
production  and  marketmg  among  such  holders  ;  speedy 
initiation  of  efforts  to  replenish  the  country's  timber 
supplies  by  the  planting  of  new  forests  ;  the  reclaiming 
of  waste  lands  and  foreshores ;  and  emigration  would, 
in  my  conviction,  greatly  aid. 

45.  Experience  under  the  Act  has  demonstrated  the 
of  local  relief  hindrances  in  most  districts  to  profitable  use  of  the  un- 
M-orks.           employed  by  local  relief  works,  owing  mainly  to  limits 

of  local  needs,  the  difficulties  of  agreement  between 
bordering  autliorities,  and  the  necessity  to  avoid  the  errcr 
of  attempting  to  find  work  for  one  set  of  men  by  making 
others  idle.  Hence  the  calls  for  some  such  form  of  national 
treatment  of  the  nature  outlined. 


Need  of 

larger 

national 


ment. 


Measures 
desirable  for 
unemployed, 


Difficulties 


46.  Re-organisation  both  as  to  aims  and  practices, 
whether  lo  al  or  national,  generally  entails  some  amount 
of  dislocation,  and  frequently  affects  certain  interests. 
The  good  of  the  community  at  large  has  often  to  be 
secured  only  at  such  risk  and  sacrifice.  The  former,  how- 
ever, is  the  purpose  set  before  municipal  and  national 
legislators,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  land  question  at  least 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  an  honest  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  AVhatever  form  national  treatment 
of  the  unemployed  problem  may  take,  constant  recognition 
of  the  need  of  measures  exciting  to,  and  not  destroying, 
self-reliance  and  initiative  in  the  workers  must  be  vital  to 
success. 

47.  In  this  direction  the  methods  adopted  and  measure 
of  success  achieved  by  the  system  of  unemployed  insurance 
in  certain  foreign  countries  is  attractive,  and  might  form 
the  basis  for  attempting  some  realisation  of  the  purpose 
noted. 

48.  The  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  direct  beneficial  influence  upon  local  Poor 
Law  burdens  of  the  efforts  of  the  West  Ham  Distress 
Committee,  justifies  the  plea  that  it  is  healthier  for  the 
national  life  to  spend  a  fev/  thousands  in  the  directions  of 
effort  suggested  above  than  the  large  sums  now  distributed 
in  palliation  and  apparent  increase  of  the  problem  under 
current  Poor  Law  practice. 

79409.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
Poor  Law  and  social  questions  other  than  those  connected 
with  this  distress  committee  ? — None  officially  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  social  only  in  the  direction  of  ordinary 
religious  and  social  efforts,  service  upon  public  education 
authorites  and  participation  in  conferences  upon  and 
study  of  sociology. 

79410.  I  assume  from  your  statement  that  you  have 
a  considerable  personal  knowledge  of  the  district  of  West 
Ham  ?— That  is  so. 

79411.  You  give  us  some  statistics  which  are  very 
interesting,  and  you  draw  a  contrast  between  the  regis- 
tration in  certain  London  and  extra-Metropolitan  areas 
compared  with  areas  outside,  but  you  only  give  us  as 
regards  the  Metropolita.n  areas  the  figures  of  East  and 
West  Ha,m.  How  do  they  contrast  with  the  boroughs 
inside  London,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  had  in  view,  in 
my  Statement  only  areas  exclusive  of  London :  I  purposely 
left  out  of  my  comment?  the  London  areas.  I  ha^v  e  only 
the  general  knowledge  of  reading  the  London  reports 
Avith  respect  to  those  areas. 

79412.  You  could  not  say  whether  West  Ham  would 
be  the  highest  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent  I  can.  I  have 
looked  at  the  -  total  registrations  and  compared  them 
with  the  populations  of  the  respective  boroughs,  and  the 
nearest  to  West  Ham  in  volume  of  trouble  is  Poplar, 
and  Camberwell,  I  believe,  comes  next. 

79413.  Do  they  approximate  at  all  to  the  figures  here  ? 
— No,  fortimately  they  do  not,  I  think. 

79414.  They  are  considerably  less  ? — Yes. 

79415.  You  give  a  variety  of  reasons  for.  this  much 
higher  registration  of  unemployment  in  London,  and 
I  think  you  attribute  it  to  the  large  increase  of  unskilled 
labour  thrown  upon  the  London  market,  and  also  to 
the  wider  extent  of  trade  union  membership,  and  the 
probably  greater  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  districts 
north  of  London  ? — Yes. 

79416.  I  assume  that  a  great  part  of  West  Ham  is, 
I  may  almost  say,  a  congested  district  of  low  grade  labour  ? 
— Very  so. 

79417.  That  I  assume  would  aptly  describe  a  very 
large  part  of  the  population  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

79418.  In  Paragraph  6  you  give  us  some  figures  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  both  the  class  of  persons  who 
apply  for  relief  and  also  the  period  during  M'hich  they  have 
been  in  employment  prior  to  their  application.  That 
is  a  classification  of  those  who  were  recommended, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  a  complete  classification.  That  covers 
the  whole  of  the  4,825  cases.  Those  who  Were  passed, 
that  is,  were  considered  suitable  for  assistance,  were 
generally  Classes  1,  2,  and  3,  subject  at  all  times  to  their 
not  being  disquahfied  by  recent  receipt  of  parish  rehef. 

79419.  What  proportion  should  you  say  of  Class  2, 
irregular  artisans,  would  you  put  in  the  upper  grade  of 
unskilled  labour  ?— The  larger  proportion  of  Class  2  would 
be  of  the  upper  grade  of  unskilled  labour. 
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79420.  And  No.  3  would  be  the  lower  grade,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so,  the  lower  grade  but  deserving  workers. 

79421.  Casual  labourers  were  48  per  cent,  of  those 
who  apphed  "? — Yes. 

79422.  There  is  a  very  interesting  table  Wnich  gives  the 
ploymcnt  a™>ount  of  employment  which  the  apphcant  had  had  in 
ippiicant.s  the  j^receding  j'ef.r  previous  to  applying.  I  see  5  per 
iiVestHam  cent,  had  no  eruploymcnt ;  9  per  cent,  had  one  month's 
yioHS  to  employment  in  the  year  ;  10  per  cent,  had  under  two 
istration.   months  ;    13  per  cent,  had  under  three  months  ;  and 

12  per  cent,  had  under  four  months,  so  that  50  per  cent, 
of  those  who  apphed  had  pract  cally  under  two  days' 
work  a  week  ? — Yes,  that  evidences  the  very  large  mass 
of  the  casual  labour  we  get  that  is  of  the  lower  grade. 

79423.  Should  you  say  tiiat  was  an  abnormally  low  pro- 
portion of  work,  or  should  you  think  that  is  the  normal 
condition  ? — Amongst  the  casual  labouring  class  that  is 
normal  or  very  nearly  so. 

79424.  What  is  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
erioration  condition  of  this  class  has  deteriorated  during  the  last 
asual  few  years  ;  and  has  the  biisiness  increased  ? — I  personally 
ss.            think  it  has  deteriorated  on  account  of  other  influences 

at  the  docks,  the  dislocation  of  shipping,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  at  the  docks  generally,  and  the  influx 
from  country  districts.  Tlie  latter,  as  I  explain  later,  has 
indirectly  added  to  the  numbers  of  those  pressing  for  work  ; 
hence  the  same  amount,  or  less  work  even,  is  distributed 
over  a  bigger  number  and  wi.l  gradually  tend  to  lessen  the 
proportion  per  week  thr.t  each  one  employed  gets. 

79425.  I  think  I  may  assume  that  even  in  normal  times 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  West  Ham  suffer  from 
what  I  term  under-employment  ? — Under-employment 
is  a  very  large  part  of  the  trouble. 

79426.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  3'our  own  dis- 
trict ?— That  is  so. 

^  _  _  79427.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  I  suppose,  there  for 
[migration  the  classes  who  are  shpping  dow  n  in  the  social  scale  to  go 
to  certain  parts  of  West  Ham  from  other  parts  ? — That 
is  so.  As  they  get  lower  in  the  social  scale  they 
tend  to  migrate  to  the  poorer  districts  where  they  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  lamentable  condi- 
tions of  part  house  accommodation,  and  even  part  day  and 
part  night  accommodation,  thut  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
borough  is  current  to  some  extent. 

79428.  Passing  on,  you  give  a  hst  of  the  causes  which 
more  y^^^  think  produce  thi-  state  of  things.    There  are  a  good 

many  of  them  causes  with  which  We  are  familiar.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Economic,"  Section  (ii.),  you  call  attention 
to  "  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  inefficients, 
arousing  consideration  re  :  present-day  lack  of  apprentice- 
ship and  mistaken  educational  ideals,  and  failure  to 
recognise  the  equal  na.tional  need  of  the  manually  as  well 
as  the  mentally  dexterous."  By  that,  I  assume  that  you 
do  not  aj^prove  altogether  of  the  system  of  elementary 
education  ? — Not  as  we  have  had  it,  hardly  yet  as  we 
have  it;  but  still  I  know  that  things  are  considerably 
mproving.  That  is,  of  late  we  are  realising  more  the  need 
of  the  development  of  the  whole  boy  in  all  parts  of  his 
being,  phj'sically  and  mentallj',  as  well  as  the  more  mental 
capacity  and,  to  that  extent,  our  educational  ideals,  in 
my  opinion,  are  being  levelled  up  somewhat.  I  still  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  leeway  for  us  to  make  up 
in  the  matter  of  recognising  that  the  child  has  the  manual 
side  of  his  latent  capacity  to  develop  more  than  we 
have  done. 

79429.  To  put  it  plainly,  our  elementary  education 
is  purely  hterary  ? — It  has  been  so.  I  have  had  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  elementrry  and 
secondary  spheres,  so  that  I  have  had  rather  close 
touch  With  it. 

inplovment  79430.  You  give  the  employment  of  boys  and  young 
1;  ijoys  and  women  as  a  reason.  Do  you  think  that  tendency  has 
bung  increased  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  increased  to 

|omen,  cause  any  great  degree,  except  to  this  extent.  In  view  of  the 
j  its  increase,  specialisation  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  that  are 
50  largely  ciurrent  to-day,  specialisation  has  divided 
the  work  up  to  such  an  extent  that  several  of  the 
stages  can  be  attended  to,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
employers,  by  j'ouths  or  young  women  in  lieu  of  men. 
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Where  a  large  part  of  the  whole  of  the  processes  has  had  to  [Jo^ace 
be  done  by  one  worker  it  was  the  man  who  was  engaged.  Leonard 
Tliis   tendency  to    specialisation    in  manufactures,  in  Humphreys. 

my  opinion,   tends   therefore   to   the   employment  of   

youths  and  young  women  in  place  of  the  men  previously  Oct.  1907. 
engaged. 

79431.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  several  witnesses  Qugj^^joj, 
that  there  ia  such  a  demand  for  boy  labour  of  a  certain  unskilled 
age  that  there  is  very  little  difficulty  when  boys  leave  boy-labour, 
school  in  getting  that  employment,  though  it  afterwards 

leads  to  nothing,  and  they  are  very  often  discharged  just 
at  the  time  they  become  adult.  Is  that  your  experience  ? 
— I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  about  it.  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  get  at  those  by  having  the  whole  of 
the  record  papers  of  last  year  gone  through.  For  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson's  enquiries,  I  am  also 
taking  detailed  particulars  of  the  youths  up  to  twenty- 
one  that  are  registering  this  year.  I  must  confess  they 
do  not  give  one  much  definite  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  practice. 

79432.  I  think  you  give  the  ages  of  all  the  persons  who  ^g^^ 
applied  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  Appendix.  imemploytd 

79433.  They  have  the  same  characteristics  as  those  we  jja^m^'^^ 
have  already  had,  namely  that  a  great  proportion  are 
under  forty-five  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

79434.  A  very  considerable  proportion  were  v,  hat  is 
usually  considered,  from  an  age  point  of  view,  in  the 
prime  of  life  ? — That  is  so. 

79435.  Let  us  see  what  you  were  able  to  do  under  this 
Act.    What  are  the  parts  of  the  Act  which  j^ou  would 

say  have  been  most  successful  in  dealing  with  this  very  q^^^  most 
difficult  problem  ? — The  most  successful  in  my  opinion  gnceessful 
have  been  the  farm  colony  establishment,  the  emigration  parts  of 
proceedings,  the  employment  exchange   facilities,   and  Unemployed 
(especially  under  the  definite  practical  assistance  we  had  orknien 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  during  the  last  year)  Act. 
the  local  relief  work.     The  relief  works  have  certainly 
shown  a  much  higher  level  of  work  than  any  of  the  kind 
that  we  previously  had. 

79436.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  labour  bureaux  or  ^fjy.^nta^es 
labour  exchanges  ? — Do  you  think  they  are  capable  of  labour" 
great  development  if  they  are  perfected  and  make  part  exchano-es. 
of  a  general  system  all  oyer  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  am 

very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Beveridge  has  made  on  that  point.  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  large  possibilities  for  beneficial  eliort  in  that 
direction,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides better  means  for  the  men  maintaining  their  own 
independence  compared  with  the  relief  work  assistance, 
whether  it  is  by  migration  within  the  locality  or  to 
another  part  of  the  country. 

79437.  I  assume  you  would  like  those  labour  bureaux 

or  exchanges  not  to  be  confined  to  the  unemployed,  but  j^bour 
to  comprise  all  ranks  of  labour  ? — I  think  they  should  be  excliano-es. 
so.  I  do  not  think  limiting  their  scope  to  the  actually 
unemployed  would  realize  tneir  fullesl  use.  One  period  will 
balance  another,  and  one  locality  will  balance  another  in 
the  assistance  that  those  employment  exchanges  can  be  ; 
but  their  main  use  would  be  to  meet  unemplojment  needs 
of  the  men  who  sought  assistance  by  their  aid. 

79438.  With  regard  to  the  local  works  you  had  ^ome  p^j^^^ 
considerable  operations,  had  you  not,  on  the  Wanstead  Waristead 
Flats  ? — Yes.  Flats." 

79439.  How  many  persons  were  you  able  to  employ 
there  ? — We  employed  in  the  first  year  a  total  of  1,130 
altogether,  and  in  the  second  year,  in  the  construction  of 
the  large  lake,  a  total  of  2,022. 

79440.  Was  there  any  limit  employed  as  to  the  dura-  Diii  ation  of 
tion  of  work  given  to  the  individual  ?■ — In  the  first  place  relief  work 
in  view  of  the  large  numbers  we  were  trying  to  assist  the  g'yen  in 
general  plan  was  to  give  them  work  in  four-day  .=hifts.  ^  est  iETam. 
That  was  afterwards  increased  to  a  weekly  shift  every 

other  week.  Last  year  the  same  practice  was  adopted  as 
to  the  period.  The  shorter  shifts  were  given  at  first  for 
the  purpose  of  weeding  out.  That  weeding  out  was 
energetically  carried  out  to  get  the  more  worthy  men, 
and  those  men  were  afterwards  allowed  a  week  each 
instead  of  four  days  in  a  fortnight. 
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70441.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  what  happened  to 
those  people  ;  are  Ihey  still  in  West  Ham,  or  have  you 
been  able  to  get  occupation  for  them  elsewhere  ? — Un- 
fortunately we  have  been  able  to  gain  very  little  success 
in  that  direction.  For  instance,  I  have  noted  here  the 
total  number  of  men  who  last  year  applied  who  had 
applied  in  the  first  period,  and  it  was  nearly  half  of  the 
total  registration  ;  again  this  year,  opening  on  the  7th  of 
this  month,  we  have  registered  1,350  roughly,  and  of 
that  number  roughly  one-third  are  quite  new  applicants, 
but  of  the  remainder,  more  than  half  are  applicants  who 
have  registered  both  in  1005-6  and  1906-7. 

79442.  As  to  the  condition  of  those  j'ou  have  helped 
during  the  past  two  years,  do  you  see  any  sign  of  improve- 
ment when  they  have  come  up  again,  or  have  they  gone 
back  again  do  you  think  ? — There  is  improvement  of 
course,  during  the  period  of  assistance,  but  then  a  very 
few  weeks  after  that  assistance  stops  they  drop  back  to 
the  old  state.  There  is  very  frequent  evidence  of  an 
earnest  struggle  to  pay  up  while  they  are  getting  the 
work,  the  debts  that  they  have  incurred  during  their 
time  of  stress.  Of  course  there  is  evidence  the  other  way, 
but  within  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  assistance  stops  they 

seem  to  be  as  bad  off  as  ever. 

79443.  And  the  farm  colony,  although  it  may  be  edu- 
cational, is  very  much  more  costly  per  unit,  I  assume, 
than  the  employment  you  give  in  connection  with  relief 
works  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That  would  be  represented 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  work  of  the  past  winter  our  total 
expenditure  was  £10,250  on  the  local  works,  where  the 
contract  price  would  have  been  nearly  £7,500  to  carry 
out  the  same  work ;  at  the  farm  colony,  however,  the 
work  is  stated  to  cost  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
do  under  ordinary  conditions  of  agricultural  labour. 

79444.  Of  your  total  expenditure,  what  proportion  has 
come  from  outside  ? — The  greater  proportion  by  a  great 
deal.  We  have  only  had  from  inside  efforts,  which  have 
been  many  and  earnest,  a  total  during  the  last  j^^ear  of 
£69  Is.,  out  of  a  totg,!  of  volunta.ry  contributions  collected 
of  £230,  and  our  total  expenditure  has  been  something 
like  £27,000. 

79445.  Without  this  Act  there  M'ould  have  been  a  great 
aggravation  of  distress  in  West  Ham  ? — Unquestionably. 

79446.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  future  now. 
Would  you  Kke  to  continue  the  Act,  if  so,  what  alterations 
would  you  suggest  ? — Personally,  I  feel  that  the  Act  has 
hardly  yet  been  in  being  sufficiently  long  to  test  the 
benefits  or  otherwise  of  its  operations  :  that  is  speaking 
generally.  We  in  West  Ham  have  had  cause  to  be 
sincerely  thankful  to  the  operations  of  the  Act  both  as  a 
borough  and  for  the  individuals  assisted.  Hence  we 
naturally  consider  that  the  Act  has  been,  even  although 
temporojily,  a  boon  to  the  borough  in  general. 

79447.  Have  the  conditions  in  West  Ham  been  abnor- 
mal during  the  last  three  years  ? — No,  they  have  been 
the  gradually  increasing  result  of  past  influences  in  the 
borough  ;  year  by  year  the  problem  has  been  getting 
more  and  more  chronic  in  the  district. 

79448.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  normal  condi- 
tions the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  is  insufficient  to  deal 
with  the  social  problems  of  distress  and  unemployment  in 
West  Ham  ? — -In  West  Ham  I  think  it  would  be  lament- 
able to  leave  the  conditions  as  they  exist  there  simply  to 
the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  Poor  Law  operations, 
possibly  through  practices  current  to  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration in  outdoor  relief  and  so  on,  seem  to  havo  had  some 
effect  in  attracting  a  good  many  to  seek  that  form  of 
relief,  that  might  have  kept  from  it.  We  should  rather 
strike  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

79! 49.  What  occurs  to  me  from  your  evidence,  ad- 
mitting what  you  say  that  this  Act  has  been  beneficial  to 
West  Ham,  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
receive  relief,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
receive  relief,  were  exactly  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  class  for  whom  it  was  intended  were  re- 
spectable persons  ordinarily  in  regular  employment,  and 
by  some  abnormal  disturbance  temporarily  thrown  out  of 
employment.  I  am  afraid  the  great  mass  of  those  relieved 
here  were  normally  very  much  under-employed  ? — That 
is  so,  but  they  are  also  those  who  a  few  years  since  were 
in  pietty  regular  employment,  but  who,  by  reason  of  the 
features  of  the  district  which  ]  have  attempted  to  note  in 
difierent  ways,  have  gradually  gone  lower  and  lower  in  the 
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industrial  and  social  scale,  so  that  they  are  now  imccd 
to  pick  up  what  little  work  they  can  in  the  docks  and 
other  parts  of  the  borough. 

79450.  You  have  been  for  some  time  in  West  Ham,  havo 
you  not  ? — For  sixteen  years  nearly. 

79451.  Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  docks  by 
which  I  understand  there  are  certain  lists,  and  attempts 
being  made  to  decasualise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  labour 
which  is  employed.  Have  they  had  any  effect  in  increas- 
ing unemployment  in  West  Ham  ? — I  have  no  direct 
statistical  evidence  to  show,  but  I  should  believe  that  they 
had,  because  the  more  you  replace  casual  labour  by  per- 
manent labour  you  are  bound  to  throw  some  of  the  others 
out  into  permanent  unemployment. 

79452.  Those  are  difficult  people  to  deal  with  ? — 
Exactly. 

79453.  Employment,  I  suppose,  is  not  increasing  or 
keeping  up  in  West  Ham  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  population  is  growing  very 
much  now  because  the  borough  is  pretty  well  built  over. 
I  do  not  think  from  the  evidence  I  have  read  and  seen 
during  the  last  few  years  that  industries  have  very  much 
increased  there.  There  have  been  one  or  two  additional 
industries  started  in  the  locality,  but  there  has  been 
no  great  industrial  enterprise,  rather  the  reverse, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  Thames  Ironworks,  jute  works 
and  others. 

794  5  < .  Was  Yarrow's  Yard  there  ?— It  is  not  actually  in 
West  Ham,  it  was  in  Poplar,  but  it  directly  affected 
employment  in  that  fringe  of  the  West  Ham  borough. 

79455.  I  suppose  you  have  very  few  highly  organised 
industries  in  West  Ham  ;  I  take  as  a  highly  organised 
industry  a  shipbuilding  yard  ? — We  have  had  more  than 
we  have  at  present.  The  Thames  Ironworks  have  been 
highly  organised.  We  have  the  Boilermaker's  Society, 
the  Rivetters',  and  various  skilled  trade  unions  in  the 
place,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  engineering 
works,  and  the  chemical  works,  and  so  on. 

79456.  Are  there  many  railway  works  in  West  Ham  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  the  Great  Eastern  works,  and  those  of  the 
London,  Tilbi-ry,  and  Southend  railway. 

79457.  {Sir  Samuel  Proris.)  Is  there  reason  to  think 
that  West  Ham  has  been  somewhat  overbuilt  of  recent 
years  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  that. 

79458.  Are  not  there  a  good  many  houses  empty  ? —  Reasons  ofl 
Yes,  we  have  a  large  number  of  empty  houses,  not  that  number  of 
they  have  been  put  up  with  no  demand  for  them,  but  empty  liouse 
they  have  been  left  empty  largely  on  account  of  the  i"  West 
incidence  of  the  rates.  Ham. 

79459.  Does  that  mean  that  the  people  are  leaving  West 
Ham  rather  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  have  left  West  Ham, 
and  those  who  have  taken  their  place  are  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  some  parts  of  the  borough,  not  of  the  same 
status  as  those  that  have  left. 

79460.  Therefore  the  better  houses  would  be  more 
difficult  to  let  ? — Yes,  unless  they  are  let  in  parts,  or  to 
those  in  a  scale  somewhat  lower  socially  than  the  previous 
tenants. 

79461.  You  attribute  that  largely,  do  you,  to  the  high 
rates  ? — That  undoubtedly  has  been  so  ;  there  have  been 
other  influences  at  work  of  course.  To  a  degree  one  of 
those  influences  in  the  winter  of  1904  was  the  exploitation, 
as  many  of  us  thought,  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
borough,  which  led  to  general  national  opinions  of  the 
borough,  which  caused  many  of  those  in  the  higher  levels 
of  social  life  in  the  borough  to  leave  it.  Undoubtedly 
that  had  an  effect. 

79462.  Prior  to  this  Act,  did  you  get  into  West  Ham  Poor  Law 
an  influx  of  persons  desirous  of  getting  assistance  ?— I  ^1'^™'*^^'' 
personally  cannot  give  any  statistics  to  evidence  that,  but  y^-^^^^  Bam 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  practice 
in  the  matter  of  liberal  outdoor  relief  tended  to  draw  a 
number  into  the  borough,  especially  from  districts  where 
■they  found  it  less  easy  to  get  that  out-relief. 

79463.  You  had  some  newspaper  fimd,  had  you  not.  Newspaper 
which  was  administered  in  West  Ham  ?— Yes,  in  the  winter  ^"^^ 

of  1904-5. 

79464.  That  was  prior  to  the  Act  ?— Yes,  just  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  institution  of  the  Act. 
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79465.  Was  it  also  prior  to  youi-  setting  up  a  joint 
committee  under  iVIr.  Long's  scheme  ? — We  did  not  come 
imder  that  scheme,  being  just  outside  the  Metropolitan 
area. 

79466.  You  did  not  adopt  a  similar  plan  ? — No.  I  be- 
lieve some  effort  was  made  by  the  borough  authorities 
to  be  taken  in  for  participation  in  that  scheme.  I  have 
no  definite  information  on  that,  but  I  have  heard  so. 
We  were  not  included  in  that  scheme. 

1  effects  794G7.  What  do  you  consider  was  the  effect  of  those 
lew^paper  ^^^'^^s  funds  ? — Indiscriminate  distribution  of  funds  to  such 
ds  for  degree  that  it  tended  rather  to  the  aggravation  of  the 

imployeJ.  trouble  than  to  any  reduction. 

79468.  Do  you  think  they  attracted  people  to  come  to 
West  Ham  in  the  hope  of  getting  similar  assistance  ? — 
That  was  one  influence  ;  it  tended  to  draw  some  "in 
from  immediately  contiguous  boroughs. 

79469.  Therefore  your  view  is  that  the  operation  of 
those  Press  subscriptions  was  bad  ? — Yes,  by  reason  of 
their  form  of  administration. 

79470.  It  is  alleged  that  at  all  events  in  one  of  them  they 
did  make  a  good  deal  of  investigation.  Would  your 
opinion  coincide  with  that  view  ? — No,  the  information 
that  I  received  rather  contradicted  that. 

79471.  Were  you  concerned  in  the  distribution  ? — I 
did  not  take  part  in  the  distribution. 
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79472.  With  regard  to  the  register,  do  you  register 
each  year  ? — We  have  a  new  register  each  year. 

70473.  Do  you  carry  forward  any  cases  from  the  past 
year  ? — None  at  all.  We  cancel  the  whole  register  of  the 
past  year  upon  the  opening  of  the  new,  and  the  applicants 
are  notified  by  posters  and  otherwise  that  the  old  register 
is  cancelled.  If  they  wish  to  remain  on  the  books  they 
miist  re-register.  We  have  also  adopted  the  plan  this 
year  of  putting  on  the  card  of  each  applicant  for  notifying 
to  the  office  any  work  he  gets  that  he  must  renew  the 
application  in  the  last  week  of  each  month  ;  that  enables 
us  to  get  the  numbers  actually  imemployed  as  registered 
at  each  month  end. 

79474.  Therefore  these  figures  show  the  people  who  did 
actually  apply  during  the  year  to  which  the  figures  relate  ? 
— That  is  so. 

79475.  I  think  I  understood  from  an  answer  that  you 
gave  to  the  Chairman  that  the  amount  you  got  in  sub- 
scriptions was  very  small  ?— Voluntary  subscriptions 
very  small  indeed,  in  spite  of  widespread  efforts. 

79476.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  efforts  which  you 
made  ? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  repeat  appeals, 
accompanied  by  reports  and  evidence  of  our  first 
year's  operations,  were  forwarded  in  September  last, 
and  at  various  times  since,  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  city  companies,  borough  churches,  magis- 
trates and  business  firms  who  might  subscribe,  proprietors 
of  borough  theatres  and  places  of  amusement,  football, 
cricket  and  concert  societies,  and  others,  and  they  were 
also  inserted  in  the  London  and  local  Press. 

79477.  Did  they  have  any  collections  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  for  these  ? — Yes,  they  did,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  or  with  such  success,  as  they  had  in  the  first 
year. 

79478.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?— Yes.  It, 
perhaps,  was  rather  then  more  of  a  novelty,  and  the  idea 
had  not  then  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  seems  to  have 
grown  since,  that  a  statutory  institution  should  be 
supported  by  Government  grants,  that  is,  subscribers 
appear  to  feel  they  are  contributing  either  through  taxes 
or  through  local  rates,  and  hence  there  is  not  the  same 
readiness  to  give,  or  appreciation  of  the  need  of  these 
voluntary  contributions. 

79479.  Did  you  get  any  voluntary  contribution  during 
the  year  the  unemployed  fund  was  in  existence,  apart 
from  that  fund  ? — Yes,  in  that  year  we  received  between 
£3,500  and  £4,000,  but  £2,000  of  that  was  an  anonymous 
donation  through  the  member  for  the  borough. 

79480.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the 
farm  colony  ?— Yes.  Most  of  the  other  was  in  amounts, 
much  larger  than  usual,  in  £10,  £50,  and  £100  in  support 
of  that  effort.  , 

59481.  In  support  of  the  farm  colony  ?— Yes, 


79482.  And  definitely  given  for  that  purpose  ? — Ear- 
marked for  that  purpose. 

79483.  That  was  rather  a  special  set  of  contributions  ? — 
Yes,  that  novelty  has  worn  off  also. 

79484.  You  think  that  the  existence  of  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund  diminished  the  voluntary  donations 
you  would  otherwise  have  received  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
did  because  a  great  number  of  those  that  would  have 
given  to  that  effort  contributed  to  the  Queen's  Fund. 

79485.  Then  perhaps  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  the 
following  year  had  something  of  the  same  effect  ? — 
Probably. 

79486.  The  notion  would  be  that  if  there  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  donation  1 — 
Yes,  largely  that,  but  as  far  as  local  subscribers  were 
concerned,  they  were  unable  to  give,  in  view  of  the 
maay  calls  upon  the  societies  and  institutions  connected 
with  local  churches  and  other  efforts. 

794^)7.  The  contention  on  the  part  of  West  Ham  was 
rathjr,  was  it  not,  that  it  ought  to  receive  a  share  in 
anything  that  was  done  for  London  itself,  in  subscriptions 
and  donations  that  were  given  for  London  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  that  view  was  very  energetically  expressed. 
The  opinion  was  noted,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
pressed.  Certainly  what  we  sought  to  demonstrate 
was  that  sums  ear-marked  for  London  did  not  reacn 
West  Ham.  We  had  evidence  to  show  that  some  con- 
tributors to  the  London  Fund  expected  that  their 
contribution  to  an  extent  benefitted  West  Ham,  but 
that  could  not  be  so  because  West  Ham  was  outside 
the  area. 

79488.  The  volimtary  subscriptions  that  were  given 
under  Mr.  Long's  scheme  did  not  extend  to  West  Ham 
because  they  were  only  given  for  London  itself  ? — Yes. 

79489.  Was  not  there  some  suggestion  in  West  Ham 
that  they  ought  to  share  in  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
was  a  suggestion,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  thing  goes  there  was  no  energetic  process 
in  that  matter. 

79490.  (il/r.  Rassdl  Wakefield.)  Did  not  a  deputation 
wait  on  the  old  London  Unemployed  Body  to  ask  for 
moneys  to  be  allocated  ? — Yes,  that  was  so,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  the  1904  body.  I  was  thinking 
only  of  the  operations  under  this  Act. 

79491.  With  regard  to  any  renewal  of  the  Act,  would 
your  view  be  that  West  Ham  should  remain  isolated, 
or  that  it  should  come  into  a  general  scheme  for 
London  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  combine  it 
with  London,  but  there  is  this  consideration  in  that 
respect,  that  the  burden  of  the  trouble  is  so  heavy  in 
West  Ham  that,  in  view  of  the  complaints  that  one 
has  heard  from  the  treatment  that  some  London  boroughs 
appear  to  consider  they  have  received,  I  am  afraid 
West  Ham  would  hardly  get  its  due  share  in  such  a 
combination. 

79492.  Therefore  you  would  rather  stop  out  so  long  as 
the  present  body  is  in  power  ? — Yes. 

79493.  You  do  feel  that  after  all  you  are  in  a  very 
true  sense  London  :  you  send  your  workers  into  London, 
and  a  great  many  people  who  work  in  London  live  amongst 
you.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  you  from  London  ? — 
Yes,  I  feel  that,  particularly  so  in  connection  with  labour 
exchange  questions. 

79494.  {Chairman.)  You  answer  that  question  in 
the  genera)  sense  of  being  incorporated  with  London  ? — 
In  connection  with  this  particular  effort  I  take  it. 

79495.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  want  to  limit 
it  to  this  particular  matter,  or  do  you  say  that  for  Poor 
Lat7  work  West  Ham  sho\dd  form  part  of  London  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  it  should  come  within  London  for  Poor  Law 
purposes. 

79496.  Have  you  thought  it  out  at  all  ? — Yes,  to  the 
extent  that  looking  at  the  details  of  administration 
generally  it  would  be  well  to  more  centralise  the  Poor 
Law  administration,  and  in  that  opinion  I  should  naturally 
go  a  step  further  and  consider  that  West  Ham  should 
go  into  the  London  area. 

79497.  Have  you  considered  whether  a  step  further 
should  bs  taken,  namely,  that  West  Ham  should  come 
into  London  for  all  Local  Government  purposes  ? — 
That  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 
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79498.  You  have  no  doubt  realised  that  the  tendency 
of  modem  times  has  been  not  to  have  overlapping  areas  ? — 
That  is  so. 

79499.  And  consequently  if  an  alteration  were  made 
in  the  area  of  the  county  of  London  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
there  would  be  a  contention  it  ought  to  be  so  for  other 
purposes  ? — I  think  that  is  likely  to  follow. 

79500.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  a  very  popular  pro- 
posal ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

79501.  You  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  West  Ham, 
T  think,  in  making  enquiries  with  regard  to  the  applicants 
for  assistance  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — 
Yes,  we  did. 

79502.  What  did  you  precisely  do  ? — First  of  all,  in  re- 
spect of  the  record  papers  we  did  not  adopt  simply  the 
questions  on  the  Local  Government  Board  record  paper. 
I  could  not  have  reported  to  my  committee,  to  the  Local 
Goverinnent  Board  enquiries  and  to  various  other  enquirie % 
the  not  only  interesting  but  very  useful  particulars  about 
our  applicants  if  we  had  so  limited  ourselves  so  we  added 
enquiries  upon  particulars  which  I  am  able  to  supply. 

79503.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  did  you  have  any 
objection  jaised  to  these  additional  enquiries  ? — In  the 
first  year  we  had  three  objections  to  the  form  of  enquiry, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  outside  comment  as  to  the 
inquisitorial  character  of  the  questions  ;  but  so  far  as  the 
applicants  themselves  were  concerned  there  were  only 
three.  Each  of  those  three  we  e  ha  dly  worth  consideiing 
in  view  of  character  and  for  last  year's  registration  we 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  Of  course,  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  that  the  registrars  should  work  on  a  uniform  plan, 
that  they  should  be  firm,  tactful  and  courteous  in  their 
treatment ;  and  I  saw  that  they  observed  the  few  rules  that 
they  had  at  the  start  right  th  ough. 

'  79503a.  Would  you  desc  ibe  the  procedure  adopted  in 
your  invest igaf  ion  of  applicants'  statements  ' — The  record 
papers  are  made  up  in  batches  acco  ding  to  streets.  (We 
enter  upon  a  street  index  immediately  alter  the  filling  up  of 
the  records).  These  batches  in  streets  enable  the  senior  in 
the  investigation  department  to  arrange  his  pape.s  for  en- 
quiry rmongst  his  different  investigators  so  as  to  secure  the 
minimum  waste  of  time  in  running  from  one  part  to 
another.  The  investigators  make  their  enquiries  on  a 
uniform  basis ;  and  they  report  by  written  reports  on  a 
uniform  plan,  too.  The  case  papers  and  reports  then  pass 
to  the  senior  in  charge  of  the  department,  and  he  has 
the  duty  of  framing  a  summary  upon  the  whole  case,  and 
recommending  the  classification  of  the  men  on  the  basis 
I  have  indicated  in  my  Statement.  From  that  they  pass 
to  the  classification  committee,  and  the  suggested  classi- 
fication is  confirmed  or  otherwise  by  the  committee.  Lists 
are  compiled  of  the  recommended  cases,  and  the  men,  as 
required,  are  called  up  for  selection  for  the  different  works. 

79504.  Do  you  find  that  the  classification  that  you  have 
described  is  expensive  ? — Yes,  very. 

79505.  Could  you  give  us  any  kind  of  particulars  ? — ■ 
I  should  say  it  M'orks  out  at  from  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  4d.  a 
case. 

79506.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  reducing  the  cost 
of  getting  a  satisfactory  result  ? — V/hen  I  am  speaking 
of  the  cost  I  cover  the  whole  investigation  and  registration  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  registration  is  only  a  small  part  of  it ; 
the  investigation  is  the  main  part.  You  might  say  that 
the  full  investigation  of  a  case  cost  2s.  lOd.  I  arrive  at 
that  upon  the  total  cost  to  the  body  last  year  up  to  the 
time  of  closure. 

79507.  Have  you  got  now  your  own  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  ? — Yes  ;  last  year  and  this  we 
have  carried  out  investigation  ourselves  ;  in  the  previous 
year  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  undertook  the 
voluntary  treatment  of  the  whole  matter. 

79508.  Now  you  have  to  bear  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

79509.  Did  you  get  any  information  from  the  guar- 
dians ? — Yes,  considerable,  in  the  direction  that  the 
relieving  officers  fdl  in  our  enquiry  papers  as  to  the  re- 
ceipt or  otherwise  of  relief. 

79510.  Therefore  you  know  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

79511.  Is  your  view  that  the  operation  of  your  farm 
c(.lony  has  been  satisfactory  ? — S;.tisfactory  to  the 
txtent  that  it  imdoubtedly  benefits  the  men  while  they 
arc  Ih  se,  r.nd  especially  tho  homo,  which  means  ma:ntcn- 
anc.1  and  ind  pondence  of  Poor  L^.w  aid.    Wc  look  upon 
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and  treat  these  payments  not  as  doles  paid  to  the  home, 
but  as  money  earned  by  the  men  at  the  farm.  Our  lady 
distributors  write  reports  at  the  back  of  the  weekly 
receipts  as  to  the  state  of  the  home.  As  I  have  noted 
before,  once  the  mens  time  there  is  over  the  benefit 
soon  vanishes.  To  that  extent  one  regrets  that  we  cannot 
keep  them  there  longer.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect 
that  so  far  as  getting  the  men  permanently  back  to  the 
land  is  concerned,  we  have  not  yet  had  a  single  case  of  a 
man  voluntarily  seeking  work  in  land  occupation  on 
adjoining  farms,  or  in  ether  agricultural  work. 

79512.  Do  you  make  a  discrimination  in  the  men  you 
send  to  the  farm  colony  in  relation  to  their  previous 
occupation  ? — To  the  best  extent  that  we  can,  that  is  we 
have  so  few  that  have  had  actual  previous  experience  in 
agriculture  that  we  should  not  perhaps  get  a  dozen 
going  down  to  the  colony  if  that  were  tlie  sole  qualifica- 
tion, other  things  being  satisfactory. 

79513.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  to  the  larger  enquiry,  you 
pursue  your  enquiries  in  West  Ham  yourself ;  supposing 
you  want  information  from  Holborn,  do  you  send  your 
agent  up  to  Holborn  ? — In  regard  to  the  enquiries  from 
employers  M'e  make  that  entirely  by  letter.  If  necessary 
then  the  agent  would  go  up  to  Holborn,  but  that  would  be 
in  the  decision  of  the  senior  in  charge  of  the  department. 
There  is  very  little  of  such  outside  personal  enquiry. 

79514.  [Dr.  Doicnes.)  What  staff  have  you  ? — In  what 
department  ? 

79515.  In  every  department ;  I  Itnow  nothing  about 
your  organisation  ? — The  staff  fluctuates  considerabty 
throughout  the  year.  As  to  the  permanent  staff',  we  had 
three  in  the  first  year  and  have  hael  four  tliis  last,  but  the 
rest  of  the  staff  has  fluctuated  con-ielorably  from  one  up 
to  tvv'elve. 

79516.  What  is  the  most  yoa  have  had  at  one  time  ? — 
Eighteen  is  the  largest  number. 

79517.  What  would  that  eighteen  be  composed  of  ? — • 
That  would  be  composed  of  four  investigators,  two  in  the 
classification  room,  two  in  the  general  office,  one  accounts 
clerk,  and  the  rest  are  temporary  registrars  doing  regis- 
tration work. 

79518.  It  seems  to  me  from  your  answer  that  the  main 
bulk  of  the  staff  has  been  in  the  registration  depart- 
ment ? — Yes,  but  only  very  temporarily.  The  four  in  the 
investigation  work  have  continued  for  a  much  longer 
time,  to  complete  the  investigations  necessary. 

79519.  The  heavy  department  is  the  investigation 
department  ? — Yes,  apart  from  the  regular  men. 

79520.  How  many  cases  can  an  investigator  deal  with  ? 
• — It  now  averages  foui"  cases  per  day. 

79521.  As  to  the  summary  which  you  give  us  at  the  Method  anJ 
end  of  your  Statement,  were  all  those  various  facts  got  extent  of 
out  by  your  investigators  ? — No,  they  are  the  results  of  investigation 
information  given  upon  the  record  papers.    When  the  West 
investigator  finds  that  any  of  that  information  is  vitally 

false,  such  constitutes  a  false  record ;  but  we  have  had 
very  little  of  that.  For  instance  every  registrar,  when  a 
man  comes  in,  asks  him  first  whether  he  is  actually 
unemployed  at  the  moment,  and  tells  him  to  be  careful 
in  the  particulars  given,  as  they  will  afterwards  be  inves- 
tigated. That  has  had  the  effect  of  being  something  of  a 
warning  to  the  men  very  generally  to  ^ive  facts.  The 
direction  in  which  they  do  not  give  reliable  particulars  is 
the  question  of  the  reason  of  their  unemplojTnent. 

79522.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  the  main  facts  are 
obtamed  by  questioning  "the  men — the  men's  ovm  state- 
ments ? — The  main  facts  constituting  this  sheet  of  statis- 
tics have  been  all  taken  from  the  record  papers. 

79523.  But  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  checked  by 
vour  investigator  ? — Yes,  all  the  information  given  is 
checked  by  the  investigator. 

79524.  It  vrould  be  impossible  for  the  investigator  to 
check  all  this,  would  it  not  ? — You  mean  to  say  as  to  the 
number  of  dependents  and  so  on  ? 

79525.  Yes,  and  the  duration  of  the  man's  residence  in 
West  Ham  ? — He  has  the  record  paper,  and  he  has  certain 
headings  of  enquiry ;  with  what  he  has  and  what  he  asks 
he  gets°the  information,  and  if  there  is  anything  opposite  to 
what  is  recorded  on  the  record  paper,  he  has  to  note  it  in 
his  report  so  that  to  an  extt  nt  he  covers  the  whole  ground. 
I  do  not  say  he  goes  into  every  detail  in  every  recond  paper. 
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.,lM  and       79526.  588  men  said  they  had  been  in  West  Ham  under 
of       ten  years  at  the  date  of  registration.    Would  that  all  be 
;ation  gone  into  and  verified,  or  would  you  accept  that  ? — We 
'        accept  that  unless  there  is  evidence  from  the  investigator's 
report  that  it  is  false. 

79527.  So  that  your  enquiries  are  partial  enquiries  are 
they  not,  they  are  not  complete  enquiries  ? — They  are  not 
absolutely  complete  to  that  degree. 

79528.  Are  they  incomplete  in  any  other  respect,  any 
essential  respect  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? — I 
have  described  generally  what  the  investigation  is,  and 
what  the  investigator  does.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  other  point  you  think  I  have  not  covered. 

f  79529.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  suggestion  you 

;ation  would  make  as  to  points  which  the  investigator  might  take 
up,  which  he  has  not  taken  up,  for  want  of  staff  or  for  other 
reasons  ? — I  would  not  recommend  further  investigation 
than  we  at  present  practice.  There  is  quite  enough  of  it. 
There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  Committee  itself  that 
work  tests  rather  than  all  the  private  investigation  should 
be  adopted.  I  cannot  say  that  I  hold  with  that  personally, 
because  there  are  so  many  who  might  satisfy  the  short 
work  tests,  but  whose  earnings  would  little  benefit  them- 
selves or  their  families,  and  thus  might  keep  a  more  worthy 
man  out 

79530.  What  do  you  mean  by  "more worthy";  are  you 
speaking  of  efficiency  as  workmen,  or  are  you  speaking  of 
character  ? — Both,  the  two  combined.  Of  course  if  the 
character  proves  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  but  the 
industrial  record  is  the  opposite,  one  tells  against  the  other, 
and  practically  results  in  no  recommendation. 

79531.  The  title  of  the  Act  is,  "  With  a  view  to  giving 
•employment  or  assistance  to  unemployed  workmen  in 
proper  cases."  What  do  you  consider  a  proper  case  ? 
— As  the  Act,  as  you  suggest,  says,  it  is  for  those  men 
who  ordinarily  are  in  regular  emplo3Tnent,  and  are  only 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances. That,  of  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  apply 
to  any  very  great  extent  in  West  Ham.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  who  have  been  in  regular  work  at  one 
time  or  another  ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  apply 
that  condition,  namely,  the  professed  pui-pose  of  the  Act, 
^is  a  condition  of  assistance,  or  I  am  afraid  we  should 
•have  been  able  to  assist  but  very  few  in  the  area. 

79532.  The  first  duty  of  the  distress  committee  after 
receiving  the  application  is  to  inquire  into  it  and  dis- 
'criminate,  but  if  you  are  not  to  make  an  investigation, 
how  are  you  to  fulfil  your  duties  under  the  Act  ? — How 
do  you  mean  '  not  to  make  an  investigation '  ? 

79533.  Some  of  your  committee  recommend  you  should 
not  investigate  ;  if  their  view  was  right,  how  would  you 
fuUil  yoiu:  duty  under  the  Act  ? — They  only  think  that 
should  be  an  amendment  of  the  Act. 

79534.  Is  there  any  inquiry  into  character  at  the 
present  time  1 — Yes,  it  is  an  industrial  and  private  in- 
quiiy. 
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79535.  And  in  your  inquiries  which  would  you  lay  the 
most  stress  upon  at  the  present  time  :  the  inquiry  into 
character  or  the  inquiry  into  efficiency  of  work  ? — The 
full  report  is  given  as  to  what  the  investigator  finds  upon 
his  investigation,  and  it  is  left  to  the  classification  com- 
mittee to  strike  the  balance  as  to  whether  the  man  upon 
the  industrial  and  private  report  given  is  worthy  of 
assistance.  Very  frequently  where  the  man's  indus- 
trial record  is  thoroughly  good,  though  his  home  record 
is  open  to  question,  they  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
on  the  basis  of  his  good  industrial  record. 

79536.  How  are  the  facts  put  before  the  committee  ; 
are  they  reported  by  you  ? — No,  the  papers  when  done 
with  by  the  investigation  department  are  forwarded 
to  the  classification  room,  where  a  rota  of  the  classifica- 
tion committee  meets  during  the  stress  of  the  work,  and  if 
they  agree  with  the  details  of  the  summary,  that  is  con- 
firmed and  stamped  and  put  forward  by  the  clerk  as  a 
recommended  or  not  recommended  case,  and  the  list  is 
made  accordingly  ready  for  callmg  upon  the  applicants 
for  selection  when  work  is  to  be  offered, 

79537.  How  often  do  the  full  committee  meet  ? — 
— The  classification  committee  meets  monthly,  on  the 
first  Friday,  as  a  rule,  of  each  month. 

79538.  Of  how  many  members  does  your  committee 
consist  ? — Thirty-five  ;  sixteen  coimcillors  and  aldermen, 
twelve  board  of  guardian  members,  and  seven  others. 

79539.  What  is  a  quorum  ? — Eleven. 

79540.  Do  you  find  the  attendances  regular  ? — Of 
some  members,  yes.  The  general  attendance  during  last 
year  has  not  been  quite  so  good  as  it  was  during  the  first 
year. 

79541.  Has  there  been  any  special  reason  for  that ; 
is  there  less  novelty  about  the  whole  thing  ? — Possibly 
the  novelty  wears  off.  Of  course  it  is  the  case,  as  in  most 
other  institutions,  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  drops  upon 
just  a  few,  and  as  long  as  those  few  show  readiness  to 
carry  it  out,  then  most  of  the  others  seem  to  think  it  is 
quite  good  enough,  being  satisfied  with  the  way  the  few 
do  it,  I  suppose. 

79542.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  39,  Sub-section  6,  pg^^  j^^^ 
you  say  the  weekly  wage  equivalent  made  to  the  colonist  q,,  \Ve9t  Ham 
and  his  family  is  decidedly  higher  than  that  obtained  by  farm  colony, 
the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer.    Can  you  tell  me 

what  that  weekly  wage  equivalent  would  amount  to  on 
the  average  ? — In  the  first  year  the  total  wage  equivalent 
was  about  22s.  7|d.  During  this  past  year  it  has  been 
a  trifle  less ;  20s.  3d.,  I  think  it  is. 

79543.  That  includes  the  payment  to  the  wife  at  home, 
and  the  cost  of  the  men  in  the  colony  ;  is  that  it  ? — 
Yes. 

79544.  That  would  not  include  any  office  manage- 
ment ? — No,  it  does  not  include  establishment  charges 
at  all. 
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79545.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  call 
attention  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  applicants  to 
the  distress  committee  in  West  Ham,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  applicants  to  the  distress  committees  in 
ten  county  boroughs  north  of  London,  the  figures  being 
15-9  in  1905-6,  and  16-3  in  1906-7  for  West  Ham,  as 
against  something  like  5-1  in  1905-6,  and  2-4  in  1906-7 
for  the  ten  northern  county  boroughs.  The  columns 
are  headed  "  per  cent.,"  but  it  must  mean  per  thousand, 
must  it  not  ? — The  table  gives  the  number  of  registered 
applicants  per  thousand ;  "  per  cent."  is  certainly  a 
mistake. 

79546.  I  thmk  you  there  suggest  something  which 
has  not  been  brougiit  out.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  this  ?  You 
account  for  the  large  proportion  in  West  Ham,  and  also 
in  East  Ham,  partly  by  the  special  causes  mentioned 
in  Paragraph  3,  but  partly  also,  I  think,  by  something 
which  you  hint  at  in  Paragraph  4.  Paragraph  4,  I  take 
to  mean  this,  that  the  special  distress  in  West  Ham  as 
such,  as  evidenced  by  the  numbers  registered  in  West 
Ham  indicates  the  real  extent  of  unemplojnnent  over  the 
whole  country,  while  the  figures  for  the  northern  counties 
do  not  adequately  indicate  that  distress  ?  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  registration  in  West 
Ham  that  I  intend  to  imply  that  it  shows  the  extent  of 
the  trouble  over  the  whole  country  ? 

79547.  Yes ;  you  hint  at  that,  do  you  not  ?  You 
suggest  that  imemployment  over  the  whole  country  is 
far  greater  than  appears  by  the  figures  for  the  northern 
counties,  do  you  not  ? — It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest 
that. 

79548.  Is  it  not  so  ;  I  thought  it  was  ?— No.  It  is 
rather  my  intention,  as  I  say  in  4  (a),  to  show  that  the 
character  of  the  local  organisation  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  Act  may  result  in  getting  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  actual  extent  of  unemplojonent 
if  that  organisation  be  thorough.  It  is  wholly  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  organisation. 

79549.  Exactly ;  but  I  thought  your  inference  was 
that  the  state  of  things  in  West  Ham  was  such  that  you 
brought  out  the  full  extent  of  miemployment  ? — In 
West  Ham  ? 

79550.  No,  over  the  whole  country  ? — I  do  not  intend 
to  imply  that,  and  I  could  hardly  do  so. 

79551.  I  thought  that  4  (a)  meant,  for  example,  that 
yoiu"  administration  was  sympathetic  for  one  thing  ; 
that  4  (b)  meant  that  the  prejudices  against  registration 
liad  broken  down  amongst  the  workless  generally;  that 
4  (c),  meant  that  the  independent  spirit  had  given  way ; 
that  4  (d)  meant  that  trade  unionism  was  not  strong  in  West 
Ham  ;  that  4  (e)  meant  that  you  had  registered  people 
whom  other  distress  commitiees  had  not  registered, 
namely,  those  who  had  received  poor  relief  ;  and  4  (/) 
tliat  people  came  to  you  a  second  year  because  they  got 
relief  in  the  first  year.    In  all  these  ways  you  seem  to 
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bring  out  the  full  amount  of  unemployment  ? — I  am 
speaking  somewhat  generally  in  Paragraph  4.  In  speaking 
of  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  I  am  looking  not  only 
to  West  Ham,  but  to  the  country  generally,  not  with 
the  intent  of  implying  that  West  Ham's  registration 
indicates  the  whole  extent  of  the  trouble  throughout 
the  country,  but  rather,  treating  the  matter  generally, 
as  showing  that  the  actual  numbers  of  unemployed  in 
any  particular  locality  are  subject  to  the  considerations 
that  I  have  sub-noted  there. 

79552.  Exactly  so ;  but  I  thought  you  had  a  further 
reference,  namely,  to  show  that  there  was  no  special 
cause  which  accounted  for  this  large  figure  ? — I  do  not 
intend  to  imply  that  all  those  causes  operate  in  the  num- 
bers that  have  registered  in  West  Ham. 

79553.  In  Paragraph  6,  I  note  you  say  that  the  pro- 
fessional loafer  did  not  register,  owing  to  his  distaste 
for  the  methods  of  investigation  employed ;  is  that  not 
a  very  good  defence  of  investigation  ? — Yes.  I  believe 
in  investigation. 

79554.  Then  you  are  quite  convinced  that  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  strict  investigation  on  the  distress  commit- 
tee ? — I  believe  in  investigation  to  an  extent. 

79555.  Have  you  any  sympathy  with  the  cry  against 
inquisitorial  questions  ? — I  have  no  sjanpathy  with  that, 
in  connection  with  registration  I  do  not  find  in  my  practi- 
cal experience  and  touch  with  the  reaHties  that  there  is 
that  difficulty. 

79556.  May  I  ask  if  you  relaxed  the  residence  qualifica- 
tion for  twelve  months  ? — If  a  man  had  been  in  the  borough 
eight  months,  then  he  was  registered — not  that  he  would 
be  at  that  time  qualified  for  being  entertained,  but  pos- 
sibly, if  he  renewed  his  registration  month  by  month,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelve  months'  period  of  residence,  the 
Committee  would  then  be  in  a  position  perhaps  to  help 
him  because  he  would  then  have  qualified  by  twelve 
months'  residence.  We  made  the  twelve  months'  resi- 
dence one  of  the  bases  of  assistance. 

79557.  You  prove  that  very  few  women  apply — only 

2 '9  per  cent.,  I  think  ? — There  are  very  few  women  who  Women 
apply,  compared  to  the  total  registration.  at  West^*^ 

79558.  Yet  in  West  Ham  you  have  a  great  number  Ham. 
of  women  employed  in  industries  like  jam  manufacturing, 

and  so  on  ? — Undoubtedly. 

79559.  That  is  to  say,  women  of  the  very  class  from 
whom  you  would  have  expected  large  numbers  of  appli- 
cants to  come  ? — Yes.  I  have  expected  right  along  a 
much  larger  registration  of  women  unemployed  than  we 
have  actually  experienced. 

79560.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  they  did  not 
apply  ? — Mainly  on  the  giound  that  in  the  past  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  chance  of  the  committee  ren- 
dering any  assistance  to  them,  and  on  the  ground  of  cer- 
tain prejudices  arising  out  of  that  belief. 
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79561.  You  say  the  stoppage  of  building  has  been  so 
marked  in  West  Ham,  that  you  class  a  great  number 
of  building  labourers  as  chronically  unemployed  ? — • 
Yes,  unemployed  and  under-employed,  and  they  become 
increasingly  so. 

79562.  The  same  you  say  is  true  of  those  engaged  in 
the  Thames  Iron  Works,  Yarrow's  Shipbuilding  Yards, 
and  Woolwich  Arsenal  ? — Yes. 

79563.  You  know  of  a  great  many  men  chronically 
unemployed  in  those  places  also  ? — Yes. 

79564.  They  have  not  yet  drifted  away  from  West 
Ham,  I  suppose  ? — -No. 

79565.  Was  your  administration  calculated  in  any 
manner  to  stop  them  from  drifting  away  ?  Did  you  fully 
recognise  that  the  only  salvation  of  those  people  was  to 
migrate  them  ? — Yes.  We  attempted  to  get  information 
of  the  scope  that  there  might  have  been  for  them,  and 
that  we  understood  there  was,  in  one  or  two  of  the  northern 
centres ;  but  on  application  to  those  northern  centres, 
the  usual  reply  was  that  they  had  enough  men  of  their 
own  to  meet  the  local  needs.  We  did  actually  assist,  to 
a  small  extent,  under  the  powers  granted  in  the  Act  for  re- 
moval from  one  district  to  another,  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  past  years  in  the  Thames  Iron  Works  ;  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  trouble  much,  so  far  as  the  distress 
committee's  operations  were  concerned.  Of  course,  there 
were  a  good  many  who  went  of  their  own  accord,  and  who 
did  not  register  at  all ;  I  mean  to  say  that  I  believe  there 
was  a  large  migration  from  the  borough  to  the  northern 
centres  of  men  rather  more  skilled  doubtless  than  many 
of  those  that  came  upon  the  distress  committee  registers. 

79566.  You  did  not  find  in  the  distress  committee  any 
tendency  to  keep  men  from  migrating  ? — No. 

79567.  A  small  percentage  of  unemployment,  5 -2  per 
cent.,  you  say  is  due  to  avoidable  personal  causes  ? — Yes. 

79568.  A  great  proportion  of  that  unemployment,  I 
gather,  is  due  to  a  great  flood  of  labour  attracted  to  Lon- 
don by  such  things  as  the  Tubes,  the  building  of  tram- 
ways, and  so  on  ? — Yes.    I  believe  so. 

79569.  And  then  those  men  are  left  stranded  ? — Yes. 
Evidence  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  record 
papers  that  we  have  as  to  their  last  employment,  and 
the  previous  employment  to  that,  and  so  on. 

79570.  And  so  London  tends  to  become  a  swamp  to 
a  greater  degree  than  other  places  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

7957L  In  Paragraph  11,  where  you  deal  with  the 
underlying  causes  as  evidenced  upon  investigation,  you 
speak  in  (c)  (ii.)  of  the  "failure  to  recognise  the  equal 
national  need  of  the  manually  as  well  as  the  mentally 
dexterous  "  ;  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  evidence 
on  that  ? — That  touches  upon  questions  which  are,  in 
Hiy  conviction,  at  the  root  of  part  of  the  trouble  in  our 
.educational  ideals  generally.  In  my  conviction,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  recognition  of  the  need  for  regular 
opportunities  for  the  manual  training  of  every  child, 
not  merely  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  elder  boys  or 
of  the  elder  girls  in  each  school,  in  order  to  give  a  chance 
of  letting  each  child  show  what  latent  or  other  powers 
he  or  she  has  manually,  in  addition  to  the  close  attention 
that  we  have  given  generally  to  the  mental  training. 

79572.  The  influx  of  rural  workers  into  West  Ham  is, 
in  itself,  very  small,  is  it  not  ?— That  is  the  case  so  far  as 
our  distress  committee's  registers  indicate.  It  is  a  very 
small  direct  cause,  as  I  say. 

79573.  I  shall  bring  out  the  indirect  cause  by  the  next 
reference  perhaps.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  military 
discharges  as  accounting  for  07  direct,  and  14-2  indirect  ? 
You  might  explain  that  general  reference  ?— I  think  if 
you  will  look  at  the  sheet  of  statistics  in  the  Appendix, 
you  will  see  that  I  have  noted  there  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  Army  at  some  time  or  other.  In 
Section  9  of  the  Appendix,  I  say  that  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  had  been  in  the  Ai-my  was  688.  That  is  the 
ground  of  my  reference  to  the  matter  as  an  indirect  cause  ; 
so  many  men  have  been  in  the  Army,  as  I  have  noted 
there,  during  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  for 
trade  training,  then  they  fall  out,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  seem  to  come  regularly  upon  the  unemployed 
lists  year  by  year.  I  had  a  case  this  last  week  which 
exactly  illustrates  that.  A  man  was  obliged  to  come 
out  of  the  Army,  and  he  had  no  work  and  no  employ- 
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ment  at  his  fingers'  ends  to  go  to.  His  records  and  details 
of  investigation  that  I  have  looked  at  since  seem  quite 
satisfactory,  but,  having  spent  these  years  in  the  Army, 
and  being  thrown  out  now  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence apparently,  he  comes  upon  our  Usts.  That  will 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
causes.  The  direct  causes  are  such  cases  as  that  given, 
and  the  indirect  causes  are  those  men  who  have,  at  some 
time  or  other,  served  in  the  ranks. 

79574.  How  do  you  apply  that  to  the  rural  labour 
that  I  spoke  of  before,  when  you  said  the  direct  influx 
of  rural  workers  was  very  small  1 — Do  you  ask  what 
is  my  meaning  of  "  direct  "  and  "  indirect  "  there  ? 

79575.  Yes  ? — It  is  a  direct  cause,  in  that  those  who 
have  noted  that  their  last  employment  was  agriculture 
were  imder  ten  on  our  total  list ;  but  those  who  have 
had  some  little  experience,  at  some  time  or  other,  were  a 
larger  number — I  do  not  know  the  exact  number.  My 
main  inference  or  suggestion  is  this — that  these  men 
from  the  country  do  not  come  immediately  upon  dis- 
tress committees'  registers,  but  their  immediate  effect 
is  to  oust  others  of  the  town  workers  out  of  their  work, 
and  then  these  town  workers  fall  immediately  upon  dis- 
tress committees'  registers,  and  the  rural  workers  them- 
selves will  gradually,  if  the  same  conditions  continue 
in  the  locality,  lose  their  stamina,  and  will  thus  gradually 
fall  upon  the  registers  in  their  turn. 

79576.  How  do  you  make  out  that  the  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  throw  con- 
trolling powers  into  the  hands  of  the  largest  employers  ? 
— I  am  stating  wholly  my  own  opinions  there,  and  I  take 
it  that  it  is  quite  understood  that  I  am  not  necessarily 
giving  expression  to  my  committee's  opinions  at  all.  I 
mean  by  Paragraph  11,  Sub-section  (ix.),  that  the  liabili- 
ties which  are  imposed  in  respect  ot  these  liabilities  upon 
the  smaller  employers  tend  to  lay  upon  them  greater 
responsibilities  against  which  they  have  to  insure,  which 
have  either  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  their  con- 
tinuing as  employers  instead  of  jommeymen,  or  which  are 
deterrent  possibly  to  others  who  would  be  small  em- 
ployers taking  up  that  position  in  view  of  the  increased 
liabilities  that  they  would  have  to  be  under. 

79577.  Cannot  a  small  man  insure  himself  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  large  man  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  the  rate  still 
has  to  be  paid  whatever  that  rate  is,  and  if  the  small  man 
has  not  the  means  to  meet  it,  he  has,  I  presume,  to  take 
all  those  liabilities  into  consideration  before  becoming 
even  a  small  employer. 

79578.  You  speak  of  the  pains  and  penalties ;  do  I 
gather  that  you  do  not  quite  approve  of  these  increasing 
paids  and  penalties  ? — As  contained  in  those  Acts  ? 

79579.  Yes  ? — Generally  I  do.    Possibly  these  matters 
may  gradually  right  themselves. 

79580.  Do  you  think  them  inevitable  generally  ? — 
They  are  inevitable  at  present.  In  my  general  opinion 
labour  legislation  has  somewhat  considerably  changed 
since,  say,  the  times  contemporary  with  the  Statute  of 
Labourers,  when  it  seemed  to  be  rather  legislation  wholly 
against  the  workman  and  in  favour  of  the  employer ; 
we  have  got  now  to  the  point  when  things  rather  tend 
the  other  way,  I  think.  That  is  my  own  opinion,  of 
course. 

79581.  Then  in  Paragraph  II,  Sub-section  (x.),  you  Underlying 
refer  to  the  lack  of  recognition  ;    what  do  you  mean  by  causes  of 
that  paragraph  exactly  ? — I  say  there,  "  lack  of  recog-  unemploy- 
nition  that  a  country's  industrial  welfare  is  closely  bound  ii^ent. 

up  with  its  aims  and  methods  in  national  education  " 
— that  I  have  already  touched  upon — "  and  directly 
with  its  commercial  policy  " — that  perhaps  touches  a 
somewhat  delicate  question. 

79582.  That  is  what  you  are  alluding  to,  is  it  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  get  very  much  nearer  if  I 
went  into  greater  detail. 

79583.  Then  in  Paragraphs  13  and  14  you  deal  with 
minor  effects,  social  and  mimicipal,  and  in  Paragraph  13 

you  allude  to  the  geographical  position  of  West  Ham,  I  rjyerside 
think  it  is,  and  you  seem  to  think  that  West  Ham  is  a  industries 
geographical  focus  of  distress,  as  I  understand  it  ? — Yes,  in  West  ] 
by  reason  of  the    provision  of  the  docks  with   their  Ham,  etc.  ^ 
allied  industries.    That  has  the  effect  of  drawing  a 
large   number  of    men,   who   have    failed    in  other 
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directions,  to  attempt  to  get  work  there.    Our  experience, 
as  our  lists  indicate,  shows  that  there  are  numbers  of  men 
who  have  been  in  skilled  trades  who,  losing  their  places 
22  Oct.,  1907.  in  the  labour  market  and  getting  lower  and  lower  in  the 

  industrial  and  social  scale,  go  to  the  docks  as  their  last 

resort ;  and  so  you  get  an  aggregation  of  such  men  as 
that,  not  only  from  the  borough  of  West  Ham  itself,  but 
from  other  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoods, 
whose  unemployed  will  seek  a  httle  work  in  the  same  way. 

79584.  Is  West  Ham  the  worst  case  of  that  in  London, 
do  you  think  ? — I  can  hardly  say  it  is  the  worst  case  be- 
cause T  think  Poplar  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way, 
and  one  or  two  other  dock  districts. 
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79585.  In  reference  to  Paragraphs  16  and  17,  am  I 
right  in  the  following  figures  ?  You  say  that  the  direct 
expenditure  on  reUef  works  amounted  to  £21,000  in 
1902-1903,  and  to  £25,500  in  1904-5  plus  administration 
charges,  plant  and  raw  materials  ? — That  is  so.  That 
was  wholly  provided  from  borough  fxmds,  or  will  have  to 
ba  eventually. 

79586.  In  reference  to  Paragraph  18,  the  date  of  the 
borough  engineer's  report  referred  to  there,  surely 
should  be  1903-1904,  but  you  say  1893-1894  ?— No. 
That  is  the  beginning  of  the  period  when  attempts  were 
being  made  to  meet  this  problem  in  the  borough. 

79587.  Even  then,  he  saw  it  was  difficult  to  find  work  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  about  the  period  that  I  mark  as  the 
beginning  of  the  devleopmenc  of  the  chronic  stage. 

79588.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Are  there  any  reports  about  that 
period  ? — The  only  report  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  as  bearing  directly  on  this  question,  is  the  report 
I  quote  there. 

79589.  There  are  no  other  Reports  then  ? — I  know 
of  no  other. 

79590.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  are  not  ill-pleased 
with  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  as  a  reasonable 
first  step,  I  gather  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  West  Ham. 

79591.  But  you  would  like  it  in  various  departments 
strengthened  and  developed  ? — Yes. 

79592.  Is  that  tbe  general  opinion  among  yoiu*  Com- 
mittee ? — Among  my  Committee,  yes. 

79593.  Distinctly  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  general  opinion  ; 
I  do  not  say  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion. 

79594.  I  see  you  approve  generally  of  labour  exchanges  : 
have  you  any  criticism  to  offer  on  them  ? — Generally, 
I  believe  that  they  would  tend  to  attack  a  part  of  what 
I  think  is  the  cause  of  the  present  big  volume  of  casual 
labour  in  the  borough.  If  we  could  only  get  those  who 
need  casual  labour  to  arrange,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  suggested  ordinary  commercial  houses  will  in 
their  slack  times  transfer  men  from  one  department 
that  may  be  slack  to  another  that  may  be  busy  for  the 
time  being  ;  and  if  we  could  apply  that  municipally 
among  the  firms  through  a  central  exchange  for  the 
borough,  which  would  be  simliar  to  the  central  office  of  a 
firm  so  transferring  its  men  from  a  slack  to  a  busy 
quarter,  that,  I  think,  would  certainly  tend  to  keep 
some  of  these  men  who  are  now  in  casual  labour  in  more 
regular  employ,  while  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  it 
would  make  absolutely  unemployed,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
some  of  those  who  are  now  under-employed. 

79595.  Then  supposing  you  had  had  a  thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  labour  exchanges  all  over  England, 
would  the  position  of  West  Ham  have  been  materially 
bettered  ?  What  would  it  have  done  for  West  Ham 
particularly  ? — I  believe  that  it  will  gradually  improve 
the  conditions  everywhere,  as  we  get  a  linked-up  system 
Tight  through  the  country.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
by  any  means  the  only  remedy,  but  it  is  one  means  of 
attacking  the  causes  which  I  think  we  need  to  aim  after. 

79596.  Would  the  chief  value  to  West  Ham  be  negative, 
that  is  to  say,  to  show  that  there  was  no  hope  of  employ- 
ing the  large  masses  of  casual  labour  that  you  have 
there  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

79597.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  very  greatest 
positive  services  ? — That  would  have  the  advantage 
of  ridding  us  of  a  little  bit  of  the  general  confusion  as 
to  causes  which  at  present  exists. 


798598.  Then  you  say  that  there  was  a  large  scope  Local  reliel  i 
for  engaging  unskilled  labour  on  an  extensive  scale  works  in,  ! 
upon  Wanstead  Flats,  and  in  Wanstead  Park  ;    what  West  Ham,  ' 
were  these  works — I  have  not  seen  what  they  were  ? — 
The  work  on  Wanstead  Flats  was  a  large  surface  drainage 
scheme,  including  the  enlargement  of  a  lake  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Flats  and  relieving  the  surface 
drains  of  the  immediate  near  neighbourhoods.  The 
whole  system  opened  out  into  what  was  previously  an 
unpleasant  hollow  in  Wanstead  Park,  and  last  year  we 
developed  the  scheme  further  by  excavating  and  con- 
creting this  hollow  in  the  form  of  a  lake. 

79599.  In  Paragraph  30  you  are  very  emphatic  against 
doing  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
employment  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

79600.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  works  in  Wan- 
stead Park  would  escape  that  criticism  ? — That  would 
not  have  been  done  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
labour. 

79601.  Why  ? — It  was  under  the  control  of  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee,  and  there  seemed  no  neaj  prospect  of 
the  Epping  Forest  Committee  recognising  the  special  need 
for  this  work.  Though  the  West  Ham  authority  and 
other  near  authorities  might  have  strongly  wished  for 
some  such  work  to  be  done  for  the  relief  that  I  have- 
named,  still  the  whole  is  under  the  control  of  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee,  and  they  might  not  possibly  have 
considered  that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
adopting  that  relief. 

79602.  Do  I  gather  you  to  mean  that  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee  could  not  have  recouped  themselves, 
for  the  expense  ? — Not  to  my  present  knowledge,  except 
by  letting  the  lake  for  boating  purposes, 

79S03.  The  results  would  have  been  too  general,  do  you 
mean,  to  have  been  put  into  money  form  at  all  ? — Y'"es. 

79804.  But  that  is  what  your  work  was  able  to  do  ? — 
Yes.  It  was  a  useful  work  to  the  surrounding  localities, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  forming  an  outflow  to  the- 
work  that  we  carried  out  last  year.  It  is  now  amply 
justifying  its  construction  in  the  increase  of  that  lake. 

79605.  In  Paragraphs  34  and  35,  you  say  there  has  jjffeet  of 
been  a  decrease  in  the  West  Ham  pauper  statistics,  and  Distress 
you  ascribe  that,  I  think,  rather  pointedly  to  a  trajisfer  Committee ! 
from  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  the  distress  committee  ?  work  on  j 
— The  remark  was  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  officials  of  pauperism' | 
the  Board  that  there  was,  as  statistics  indicated,  a  de-  ™  West 
cided  decrease  in  the  pauper  statistics  of  the  borough. 
That  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  greater  caje  owing 
to  certain  recent  circumstances  in  connection  with  Poor 
Law  administration,  but  also,  I  believe,  that  numbers 
of  those  who  would  imder  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
things  have  apphed  to  the  Poor  Law,  kept  out  of  it  for 
tbe  sake  of  getting  some  little  help  by  work  from  the 
distress  committee. 
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79606.  Then  you  admit  that  you  have  been  doing  Poor 
Law  work,  although  in  a  healthier  form,  as  you  put  it  ? — 
In  a  healthier  form,  yes.  I  look  upon  our  farm  colony, 
and  upon  the  works  that  we  have  provided,  as  really  im- 
j)roved  labour  yards  applied  to  much  more  useful  purposes 
than  the  ordinary  work  in  most  of  the  workhouses. 

79607.  You  say  outdoor  relief  saps  independence  and 
self-respect ;  I  suppose  you  mean  to  suggest  that  outdoor 
distress  work  does  not  ? — Yes ;  because  out-door  relief 
really  consists  of  doles  of  money  or  kind,  whereas  I  look 
upon  work  as  the  healthiest  form  of  assistance  that  any- 
body can  provide. 

79608.  As  regards  emigration  you  have  come  to  the  Emigrati 
conclusion  that  very  few  of  the  best  workers  did  emigrate? 
—Yes. 

79609.  And  you  have  no  sympathy  with  the  general 
cry  that  emigration  is  draining  the  best  blood  of  the 
country  ? — I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  it.  So  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  that  is,  experience  derived  from 
the  distress  committee's  operations.  I  recognise  that  a 
great  many  good  workers  are  leaving  the  country  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  of  course,  everyone  of  those  that  we 
emigrated  wont  of  his  own  free  will,  by  a  definite  written 
application  for  that  as=;istance.  So  far  as  the  cases  that 
we  liave  dealt  with  are  concerned,  as  given  in  the  classifi- 
cation, it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
skilled  workers  as  generally  so  described. 
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79610.  I  very  often  hear  that  grievance  put  into  form 
by  distress  committee  men,  but  does  it  not  amount  to 
this,  do  you  think — irritation  that  the  Colonies  get  the 
best  of  the  xmemployed  while  we  are  left  to  support  the 
very  worst  ? — They  give  us  help  really  where  we  IcEist 
need  help,  because  the  Colonies  take  the  best  of  our  im- 
employed  and  leave  us  the  worst  ? — If  you  take  the  sum 
total  of  the  emigrants  of  all  kinds,  not  only  from  distress 
committees'  operation  but  of  all  kinds,  doubtless  the 
Colonies  are  getting  some  of  the  best  of  our  men. 

79611.  And  that  rather  irritates  those  who  administer 
the  law,  sometimes,  I  think  ? — I  am  discussing  it  only  in 
the  light  of  the  distress  committee's  action. 

79612.  Then  I  see  you  are  so  strong  upon  the  residential 
qualification  that  you  would  actually  extend  it  beyond 
twelve  months  ? — For  the  sake  of  forming  a  greater 
deterrent  to  those  who  would  try  to  get  upon  distress 

Unem-  committees'  registers  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  emigra- 
Work.  tion  assistance.  For  instance,  there  were  a  number  at 
ct.  the  end  of  last  year,  and  there  are  a  number  who  will 
possibly  register  this  time  whose  main  object  is  to  get 
emigration  assistance.  In  one  case  in  particular,  I  found 
that  the  applicant  had  some  very  real  means  at  her  dis- 
posal, yet  she  was  attempting  to  get  this  form  of  cheap 
assistance  from  the  Committee  on  the  plea  of  poverty. 
Investigation,  of  course,  brought  that  out ;  that  is  further 
evidence  where  investigation  became  valuable. 

79613.  What  were  the  farm  colonies  in  which  West 
Ham  was  interested  ? — South  Ockendon  in  Essex. 


79614.  And  what  others  ? — There  was  only  one. 
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79615.  Your  final  judgment  on  the  farm  colony  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  a  first-rate  sanatorium,  but  does  not  lead 
to  any  permanent  strengthening  of  the  men  ? — Not  under 
present  regulations,  which  only  allow  of  their  giving  the 
man,  whatever  his  aptitude  or  capacity  or  previous 
experience  may  have  been,  a  maximum  period  of  sixteen 
weeks. 

79616.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  Paragraph  39 
(viii.)  ?  Are  you  looking  forward  to  a  discontinuance 
altogether  of  relief  to  unemployed  workmen  and  consider- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  afterwards  with  the  colonies,  or 
what  ? — No,  I  did  not  write  that  mth  any  idea  of  looking 
forward  to  that  action,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  some 
general  comments  that  have  been  made  as  to  farm  colony 
operations,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  stopped  and 
put  an  end  to  so  far  as  present  purposes  are  concerned. 

79617.  Would  you  recommend  that  they  be  changed 
definitely  from  these  purposes,  and  be  used  for  small 
allotment  holders  under  the  present  Act  ? — That  I  should 
not  like  to  give  any  opinion  upon,  because  in  my  general 
conviction  we  have  hardly  yet  had  time  enough  to  deter- 
mine their  usefulness  for  present  purposes. 

79618.  You  say,  "  Should  farm  colonies  be  discon- 
tinued "  etc.  ?  I  want  to  know  whether  you  mean  to 
discontinue  them  or  to  continue  them  ? — I  refer  to 
farm  colonies  "  as  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act." 
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79619.  [Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  a  paper  giving  your  views  as  to  distress  due  to 
unemployment  in  London,  which  we  may  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Extent  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

1.  Numbers  of  Persons  affected. — There  are  no  statis- 
tics which  are  really  trustworthy  ;  the  most  illustrative 
figures  that  there  are  about  30,000  men,  with  families,  in 
Unemployed  Fund  in  1905,  and  by  the  London  Central 
Unemployed  Body  in  1906.  It  would  appear  from  these 
figures  that  there  are  about  30,000  men,  with  families  in 
London,  ready  to  register  themselves  as  unemployed 
during  the  winter  ;  of  these  about  two-thirds  are  re- 
garded by  the  distress  committees  as  prima  facie  genuine 
xmemployed  cases.  But  very  different  standards  of  in- 
vestigation were  used  by  different  committees.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  figures  only  refer  to  men 
who  have  been  twelve  months  resident  in  London,  that 
single  men,  and  the  large  class  of  vagrant  labourers  are 
not  included,  and  that  the  more  skilled  artisans,  even 
while  unemployed,  wore  reluctant  to  register  themselves. 
Only  338  women  were  registered — possibly  because  it  is 
in  the  summer  months  that  their  employment  is  most 
scarce. 

2.  Classes  of  Persons  affected. — The  main  bulk  of  the 
unemployed  come  from  the  class  of  general  labourer, 
men  who  are  either  casual  labourers,  or  labourers  attached 
to  seasonal  trades,  such  as  building,  or  painting,  or  to  the 
docks.  The  skilled  artisan  either  does  not  apply  for 
work,  or  during  unemplo3mient  is  otherwise  maintained.* 
The  only  large  class  of  artisan  who  applied  for  work  be- 
longed to  the  seasonal  trades,  specially  painters. 

3.  Character  of  Persons  affected. — There  are,  no  doubt, 
large  numbers  of  quite  honest  men  without  any  special 
skill  or  capacity,  but  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  work. 
Of  a  large  number  of  the  men  for  whom  work  was  found 
{see  previous  note)  71-9  per  cent,  were  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-six  and  forty-five.  If  the  men  employed  in 
the  various  public  works  were  samples  of  their  class,  it 


1  istrial  obvious  that  they  were  largely  inefficient  for  physical 

:  iency  of  reasons,  or  unaccustomed  to  hard  regular  work,  or  merely 
I  mployed.  incapable  of  good  work  without  constant  supervision. 

*  Thus  of  the  men  employed  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  the  Royal  Parks  and  at  Osea  Island,  Garden 
City,  and  Fambridge  only  4-4  per  cent,  were  members  of 
trade  societies,  and  only  5-3  per  cent,  members  of  other 
provident  societies. 


The:Bif)ht 
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It  has  been  found  that  such  men  are  often  improved  hi  -^''''^  Bishop 

both  physical  and  industrial  efficiency  by  a  spell  of  regular  °' 

work  and  wages.    This  would  indicate  that  they  were  IQOI 

not  so  much  constitutionally  inefficient  as  rendered  so  ' 

by  the  demoralising  effect  of  periods  of  idleness  and  want 

of  sufficient  food. 

4.  Period  of  duration  of  Distress. — Unemployment  is,  Deration  of 
of  course,  largely  periodic,  due  to  the  natural  shifting  of  unemploy- 
trade  and  to  the  conditions  of  seasonal  trades  ;  but  such  ment. 
unemployment  is  not  the  serious  problem ;  the  really 

serious  problem  is  the  mass  of  men,  who  appear  to  bo  in 
a  chronic  state  of  unemployment ;  or  to  be  so  casually 
employed  as  to  be  ready  to  enter  themselves  as  unem- 
ployed, with  a  view  to  getting  even  temporary  work 
provided  for  them. 

Causes  of  Distress. 

5.  This  question  presumably  means  causes  of  unem-  Causes  of 
ployment.    It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  such  normal  unemp'oy- 
causes  as  the  changes  of  trade  centres,  the  introduction  ment  in 
of  mechanical  inventions,  the  changes  of  methods,  the  Loudon, 
fluctuations  of  demand — but  I  would  call  special  attention 

to  three  facts  of  London  labour  : — 

(a)  The  excessive  demand  for  boy  labour.  The  jjoy-labour. 
business  of  exchange  is  vastly  greater  in  London 
than  the  business  of  production,  and  readily  absorbs 
any  number  of  boys  without  teaching  them  any 
definite  trade ;  bo  that  after  nineteen  they  are  apt  to 
drift  into  the  already  over-large  class  of  general 
labourers. 

(6)  The  prevalence  in  London  of  ill-paid  by-em-  g^ye^ted 
ployments,  especially  for  women  and  girls,  such  as  imjustries 
match-box  making  and  slop  tailoring  and  boot- 
making  ;    the  ability  of  the  women  in  their  own 
homes  to  earn  money  facilitates  the  men  remaining 
idle,  or  refusing  to  move  in  search  of  work. 

(c)  The    attraction    of    industrially    undesirable  Influx  of 
persons  to  London  by  newspaper  funds,  spasmodic  undesirables 
charities,  shelters  and  the  like.    These  attractions  ov/ing  to 
are  an  inducement  to  naturally  idle  and  inefficient  charities, 
persons,  and  to  the  large  class  of  broken  men  in  f'^j^^jg^^g^^'^^ 
country  districts  or  provincial  towns.    Once  they  ' 
find  their  way  to  London,  there  they  seem  to  stay, 
and  pass  in  and  out  of  the  workhouses.    They  thus 
swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  competing  for  the 
chances  of  casual  laboiu:.    Nothing  is  more  marked 
in  many  districts  of  London  than  the  way  in  whicJv 
a  lower  class  always  tends  to  drag  down  to  its  own 
level  the  class  which  is  immediately  above  it.  The 
report  of  the  Stepney  Guardians  for  1906  contains 
8om3  strong  and  significant  words  about  this  danger. 
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6.  The  worst  effect  is  the  degeneration  of  body  and 
mind  which  results  from  irregular  employment  or  long 

  periods  of  unemployment.    A  few  months  of  this  sort  of 

22  Oct;^  1907.  life  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  sap  both  the  physical  efficiency 
and  the  moral  self-respect  of  large  classes  of  men  and 
women.  Hence  the  need  of  taking  measures  to  prevent 
decent  labourers,  temporarily  imemployed,  from  drifting 
into  this  degeneration. 

7.  Another  effect  of  distress  is,  that  women  and  children 
are  sent  into  labour  of  a  poor  sort  so  as  to  earn  even  a  few 
pence  or  shillings  ;  and  boys  and  girls  sent  into  the  streets 
at  such  times  often  acquire  habits  which  hinder  the  chances 
of  their  ever  becoming  efficient  workers  ;  hence  the  need 
of  seeing  that  work  given  to  a  genuine  case  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  home  in  decency. 

Remedies  fob  the  Distress. 

8.  Work  provided  by  Municipal  Bodies. — On  the  whole 
in  London  such  work  has  had  a  bad  effect.  It  has 
tended  to  adopt  the  pernicious  system  of  giving  doles 
of  work  to  all  comers,  two  or  three  days  of  the  week,  with 
a  view  of  satisfying  the  largest  possible  number  of  appli- 
cants. This  is  a  plan  which  obviously  rather  creates  a 
class  of  unemployed,  than  succeeds  in  lifting  men  out  of 
it.  In  several  boroughs  there  is,  or  until  recently  was, 
a  real  danger  of  a  class  of  permanently  unemployed 
expecting  winter  by  winter  to  subsist  on  doles  of  mimi- 
cipal  work.  There  seems  httle  prospect  of  this  remedy 
being  anything  else  than  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

9.  The  Work  of  the  Central  London  Unemployed  Body. — 
[n  many  ways  this  body  has  been  useful. 

10.  It  has  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  real  problems 
of  the  unemployed  among  the  members  of  local  adminis- 
trative bodies,  than  probably  could  have  be0n  given  in 
any  other  way.  It  has  been  remarkable  to  note  the 
different  tone  and  language  of  its  members  as  they  have 
been  gradually  brought  face  to  face  with  the  real  pro- 
blems of  administration. 

11.  It  has  made  some  effort,  at  least,  to  induce  local 
authorities  to  realise  the  need  of  a  uniform  system  of 
investigation  through  the  distress  committees.  In  this 
effort  it  has  been  only  partially  successful.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  induce  public  bodies  to  take  sufficient 
pains,  or  have  sufficient  patience  about  individual  cases, 
and  to  find  persons  of  sufficient  leisure  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  would  seem  that  the  best  distress  committees  have 
been  those  which  have  made  most  use  of  outside  persons, 
practically  accustomed  to  the  administration  of  charity, 
or  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  en- 
quiries as  to  character,  and  even  references  to  employers 
practically  break  down  when  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases  are  casual  labourers,  who  shift  continuously  from 
job  to  job.  But  the  distress  committees  represent  at 
least  a  possibility  of  great  good  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  ;  the  possibility  can  be  reahsed  in  proportion 
as  the  committees  learn  experience,  and  check  the  tendency 
to  haste  or  temptations  of  popularity. 

12.  In  regard  to  the  work  provided  by  the  body,  there 
have  been  great  difficulties.  Some  sort  of  gradation  of 
work  to  suit  the  industrial  character  of  different  classes 

^.eiilral  Body.  applicants  is  most  desirable,  but  has  been  found  prac- 
tically unattainable  ;  the  work  offered  has  been  mainly 
merely  labouring  work.  It  has  been  difficult  to  avoid 
the  two  dangers,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making  the  conditions 
and  payment  of  work  too  attractive  ;  on  the  other  hand 
of  making  them  so  distasteful,  or  cheap,  as  to  affect  the 
self-respect  of  the  workers.  The  Labour  Party  not  al- 
together unnaturally  view  with  great  suspicion  any  use 
of  miemployed  labour  by  pubhc  bodies,  at  rates  of  pay 
substantially  less  than  the  rates  normally  paid  to  that 
class  of  labour.  The  best  results,  as  I  shall  mention 
later,  seem  to  have  been  obtained  in  labour  colonies. 
But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  following  good  points 
in  regard  to  the  work  provided  by  the  body  may  be 
noted : — 
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(i)  It  has  been  continuous,  lasting  usually  from 
between  eight  to  twelve  weeks. 

(ii)  It  has  been  under  supervision  more  or  less 
vigorous,  and  in  these  two  respects  it  has  been  much 
better  than  the  sort  of  work  provided  by  the  munici- 
pal bodies. 
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(iii)  The  conditions  attached  to  the  grants  given 
to  municipal  work,  by  the  central  body,  have  had  a 
very  real  influence  in  inducing  the  municipal  bodies 
to  abandon  irregular  for  more  regular  emplojrment 
of  the  men.  There  has  been  a  very  general  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  body  that 
it  is  far  better  to  give  adequate  work  to  a  few  than 
doles  of  work  to  a  large  number  ;  4,098  men,  heads 
of  homes,  were  employed. 

13.  Labour  Exchanges. — This  ought  to  be  one  of  the  Labour 
most  helpful  remedies  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  supply  exchanges, 
of  labour  into  touch  with  the  demand,  and  adapting 
labour  to  the  fluidity  of  trade  and  industry.  If  they 
could  only  be  given  sufficient  time,  and  could  secure  the 
co-operation  of  employers,  and  work  in  connection  with 
one  another  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  they  might 
do  real  good.  But  experience  has  shown  that  there  are 
difficulties  which  must  be  avoided : — 

(i)  It  is  important  that  their  work  should  not  be  Difficulties 
too  closely  associated  with  any  organisations  directly  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  ordinary  unemployed ;  the  men  ^^"°i"^ 
who  would  be  most  likely  to  benefit  by  a  labour  °  ' 
exchange  are  often  just  those  who  would  shrink  from 
linking  themselves  with  the  ordinary  imemployed. 

(ii)  The  trades  unions  view  such  exchanges  with 
suspicion,  as  they  feel  that  they  may  provide  facilities 
to  employers  to  obtain  cheap  labour.  They  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  far  more  efficient 
organisation  of  supply  and  demand  of  labour  through 
the  great  unions  ;  but  though  their  sphere  may  be 
thus  restricted,  they  ought  to  secure  more  attention 
than  they  have  in  the  past  received. 

14.  Emigration. — Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  Emigration 
this  respect  in  London  through  the  Central  Unemployed 

Body,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the  East  End 
Emigration  Fund,  the  Church  Army,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  Probably,  at  present,  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  large  class  of  honest  men  anxious  to  work,  fairly 
efficient,  but,  through  one  circumstance  or  another,  handi- 
capped in  the  competition  of  labour  at  home.  It  is 
mmecessary  to  speak  further,  as  the  reports  of  the  unem- 
ployed body,  who  up  to  January  had  emigrated  1,191 
persons,  and  of  the  East  End  Emigration  Fund  suffi- 
ciently show  the  good  work  that  has  been  done.  Yet 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  often  expressed  dislike 
of  the  representatives  of  the  working  class  to  the  growth 
of  the  idea  that  emigration  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem. 

15.  Labour  Farms  and  Colonies.- — There  ought  to  be  Labour 
four  kinds  of  such  institutions  : —  Colonies— 

(i)  Occasional  ;    places  where  useful  work  could  ^gggg^ry 
be  provided  for  men  separate  from  their  homes  and  jjinds. 
living  together  for  a  time  under  healthy  conditions, 

close  supervision,  and  good  food  ;  while  in  return 
for  their  work,  their  homes,  at  certain  fixed  rates, 
are  supported  for  them.  This  separatioii  from  home 
is  probably  the  best  self-acting  test  that  can  be 
devised  for  distinguishing  between  the  willing  worker 
and  the  idler  only  looking  out  for  an  easy  job.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  under  such  conditions 
the  men  more  rapidly  improve  in  physical  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  are  better  able  to  return  to  the 
ordinary  world  of  work  than  under  other  conditions, 
and  there  is  more  security  that  the  homes  are  kept 
in  a  good  condition.  The  difficulty  is  mainly  that 
of  finding  sufficient  work  of  a  really  useful  sort  out 
of  Lonaon,  without  interfering  with  local  demands  for 
labour  elsewhere.  It  is  here  that  probably  the  State 
might  be  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  case  at 
least,  of  the  best  sort  of  workmen  applying.  It  ought 
to  be  noted  that  the  Labour  leaders  seem  to  object 
to  this  system,  as  prejudicial  to  the  self-respect  of 
the  men,  but  this  is  an  objection  more  sentimental 
than  real. 

(ii)  Educational  colonies  ;  that  is,  colonies  that  set 
themselves  to  give  some  real  training  in  some  special 
kind  of  industry  to  those  who  work  in  them.  Such 
a  colony  is  that  established  by  the  Central  London 
Body  at  HoUesley  Bay.  I  would  refer  to  the  reports 
as  to  its  measure  of  success.  It  may  be  said  generally 
that  there  seems  little  chance  of  any  real  solution  of 
the  unemployed  problem  in  sending  city- bred  people 
back  to  the  land.  Efforts  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
centrated on  keeping  the  country-bred  people  from 
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drifting  into  the  city  ;  but  such  colonies  might  be  of 
great  use  for  selected  men,  especially  in  giving  them 
a  better  chance  if  they  are  emigrated. 

(iii)  Remedial ;  colonies  for  the  physically  in- 
eflScient  and  the  feeble-minded.  There  is  great  need 
for  the  increase  of  such  colonies  throughout  the 
country. 

(iv)  Penal ;  colonies  for  persistent  vagrants.  I 
shall  allude  to  them  again  later. 

16.  Trade  Unions^  Unemployed  Benefit. — This  is  one  of 
the  really  sound  and  effective  methods  of  preventing  good 
workmen  from  degenerating  during  seasons  of  unemploy- 
ment. On  the  whole  the  system  seems  to  work  admirably. 
I  have  known  hundreds  of  cases  where  it  has  entirely 
sufficed  to  keep  up  a  workman's  hope  and  self-respect, 
and  allusion  may  be  made  again  to  the  significance  of  the 
very  small  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  organised 
trades,  who  have  cared  to  register  themselves  as  unem- 
ployed. 

17.  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  following  special 
points  : — 

(i)  There  is  urgent  need  of  combining  with  any  legis- 
lation for  relieving  the  distress  due  to  unemployment 
legislation  for  securing  greater  strictness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  habitual  vagrants,  and  the  segregation  of 
the  permanently  inefficient  and  feeble-minded.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  may 
see  its  way  to  make  some  definite  recommendations 
on  this  point. 

(ii)  I  would  emphasise  the  danger  of  dealing  with 
the  distress  due  to  imemployment  sectionally  and 
spasmodically.  It  is  a  problem  which  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  approached  as  part  of  a  wider  social 
question  and  by  the  gradual  and  patient  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  simultaneous  movements. 

(iii)  There  is  need  of  more  systematic  co-operation 
between  the  various  public  authorities  concerned 
with  this  problem — Poor  Law  guardians,  public 
health  authorities  and  any  bodies  specially  charged 
with  dealing  with  the  temporarily  unemployed  It 
is  obvious,  e.g.,  that  many  persons  unemployed 
by  reason  of  some  mental  or  ph5^ical  defectiveness 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  suffering  from  a  form  of 
illness  and  treated  accordingly.  Again,  co-operation 
will,  it  is  hoped,  become  necessary  between  the  police 
and  the  guardians  in  regard  to  distinguishing  between 
occasional  and  habitual  vagrants :  and  between 
the  guardians  and  whatever  bodies  manage  a  system 
of  employment  exchanges.  It  is  possible  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  functions 
of  such  public  authorities :  and  also  for  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  stipendiary  official  in  definite  dis- 
tricts to  whom  all  persons  applying  for  "relief  "  ought 
to  be  referred,  and  who  would  determine  for  each 
case  the  authority  by  which  it  can  be  properly  and 
satisfactorily  treated. 

(iv)  In  regard  to  unemployed  persons  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  present  Poor  Law,  guardians  should 
discriminate  between  those  who  seem  to  be  capable 
of  becoming  good  workers  and  those  who  are  habitu- 
ally and  intentionally  "vagrant."  In  the  case  of 
the  former  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
residence  in  "  the  house  "  a  time  of  stimulus  and 
industrial  training  and  in  some  instances  an  ex- 
tension of  the  modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  might 
be  used.  The  case  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  some  form  of  penal  colony. 

18.  The  question  whether  any  body  should  be  allowed 
to  use  public  money  (apart  from  the  Poor  Law),  whether 
in  the  form  of  rates  or  State  subvention  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed,  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  I  can  only 
point  out  here  : — 

(a)  That  some  statutory  body  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  some  vmiformity  of  policy  and  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  action  of  other  public 
bodies. 

(6)  That  this  can  scarcely  be  done  without  the 
administration  of  some  funds. 

(c)  That  voluntary  funds  are  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming for  any  serious  and  sustained  public  effort ; 
and 

{d)  That  voluntary  funds  administered  by  private 
individuals  or  societies  are  apt  to  be  administered 
sentimentally  and  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
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19.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  other  remedies  going 
deeper  to  the  root  of  the  matter  which  must  be  patiently 
and  concurrently  applied,  such  as  : — 

(i)  The  development  of  the  resources  and  attra(3- 
tions  of  country  fife. 

(ii)  The  diffusion  of  industries  outside  already 
overgrown  cities. 

(iii)  Some  control  over  home  industries — those 
usually  called  the  "  sweated  industries." 

(iv)  The  better  organisation  of  private  charity. 

(v)  The  improvement  of  the  health  conditions 
attaching  to  the  homes*  and  the  rearing  of  children 
— defective  conditions  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  class  of  the  wholly  or  partially  inefficient. 

(vi)  Greater  efforts  to  connect  elementary  educa- 
tion with  skilled  or  regular  emplo3rments.  How  to 
lessen  the  fluctuations  of  industry  and  trade  is 
obviously  a  question  far  beyond  the  province  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

79620.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  know 
the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Stepney  ? — The  boroughs  of 
Shoreditch,  Finsbury,  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney,  Stoke 
Newington,  Poplar  and  Stepney. 

79621.  Then  it  does  not  run  at  all  to  the  south  oi  1-he 
Thames  or  across  the  Lea  ? — No. 

79622.  In  Paragraph  1  your  Lordship  gives  an  esti-  Increase  of 
mate,  or  accepts  rather,  an  estimate  of  the  persons  who  unemployed, 
are  affected  and  who  come  under  the  category  of  the 
unemployed.    About  30,000  men  have  registered  them- 
selves as  unemployed  during  the  winter,  and  about  two- 

thirds  of  those,  I  see,  were  accepted  as,  prima  facie,  genuine 
unemployed  cases.  Should  you  say,  in  your  experience, 
that  this  class  has  increased  in  recent  years  in  your  dio- 
cese ? — Yes,  certainly.  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  with 
a  comparatively  limited  experience  of  six  and  a  half  yeais, 
but  from  the  evidence  of  the  older  residents  I  should  say 
distinctly. 

79623.  This  class,  which  I  may  call  the  lowest  stratum 
of  unskilled  labour,  has  increased  proportionately,  if  not 
more  than  proportionately,  to  the  population,  has  it  not  ? 
—Yes.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  the  propor- 
tionate increase,  that  is  to  say,  the  perpetual  flux  of  the 
steadier  working  men  from  that  part  of  London  to  the 
North  and  further  East. 

79624.  So  that  certain  parts  are  becoming  rather  a 
congested  mass  of  low-grade  labour  ? — That  is  so. 

79625.  The  skilled  artisan,  as  you  point  out  in  your 
statement,  did  not,  in  your  judgment,  apply  for  assistance 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — Scarcely  at  all. 

79626.  Then,  in  Paragraph  3,  you  go  on  to  draw  atten-  A<Te  of 
tion  to  the  age  of  the  persons  affected,  and  you  show  that  unemployed, 
nearly  72  per  cent,  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-six 

and  forty-five,  that  is  to  say,  were  really  in  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  zenith  of  life  ? — That  is  the  working  age.. 
Of  coiu'se  that  applies  only  to  certain  figures  which  were 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  men  employed  in  certain  par- 
ticular works  under  the  county  coimcil,  in  the  Royal 
parks  and  in  some  of  the  garden  cities  ;  but  they  were 
typical  of  their  class. 

79627.  The  serious  problem  in  this  part  of  your  diocese  Effects  of 
is  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  either  chronic  ! 
in  a  chronic  state  of  imemplojTnent,  or  perhaps  I  might  under- 

use  a  word  which  another  witness  utilised  largely,  of  employment. 
"  under  employment  "  ? — Yes. 

79628.  And  the  influence  of  this  under-employment  has 
a  most  deteriorating  effect  both  on  the  physique  and  on 
the  morals  of  the  persons  that  experience  it  ? — Certainly. 

79629.  So  much  so  that  I  suppose  one  may  fairly  infer 
that  in  a  very  limited  number  of  years  a  person  who  other- 
vfise  might  be  capable  of  ordinary  work  would  almost 
drift  into  a  condition  of  being  unemployable  ? — I  think 
he  loses  spirit  and  he  loses  will-power  and  he  loses  physical 
efficiency,  which  is  the  basis  of  those  other  qualities,  more 
perhaps  than  we  think. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  unemployed  for  whom 
work  was  found  in  the  ways  mentioned  in  a  previous  note,, 
whose  average  number  of  children  living  at  home  was  3"04 
and  children  under  14,  2-66,  27'6  per  cent,  occupied  single 
rooms  and  41  ■!  per  cent,  two  rooms. 
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79630.  Then  your  Lordship  passes  on  to  the  special 
oaiuses  of  this  distress  ?— Yes  ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  to 
explain  that  in  putting  it  in  this  form  I  merely  followed, 
being  much  pressed  for  time,  the  questions  which  were 
addressed  to  me  by  your  Secretary. 

•79631.  I  think  it  is  a  very  convenient  sequence.  The 
first  cause  which  you  put  is  the  excessive  demand  for  boy 
labour  ?— Might  I  interject  there  that  I  should  think 
perhaps  these  three  points  to  which  I  call  attention  in 
Paragraph  5  should  really  be  all  included  under  one  cause, 
which  is  not  specifically  mentioned,  which  is  a  signal 
cause;, and  which,  I  suppose,  one  might  describe  as  what 
appears  to  be  the  permanently  over-large  margin  of 
available  reserve  labour  in  London,  to  which  I  have  no 
doubt  many  other  witnesses  have  called  your  attention. 

79632.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  in  almost  every  form  of 
occupation,  and  particularly  in  all  low-grade  labour,  a 
considerable  reserve  ?— Yes,  which  is  peimanently  much 
larger  than  the  community  and  our  industrial  conditions 
require.  There  must  always,  of  course,  be  some  reserve 
of  labour,  but  in  London,  at  any  rate  in  that  part  of 
London,  there  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  supply  of  that 

-reserve  labour  which  will  always  be  necessary  than  is 
really  involved  in  the  industrial  system.  The  points  that 
follow  are  instances  of  the  way  in  which  that  over  large 
reserve  is  maintained  and  increased. 

79633.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  number  of  witnesses, 
and  I  think  the  trend  of  their  evidence  is  to  show  that  there 
is  almost  an  increased  demand  for  boy  labour  of  a  certain 
kind  in  London  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  should  think  so  too, 
very  strongly. 

79634.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  education 
through  which  they  have  gone  has  been  considerably 
wasted  on  these  boys,  inasmuch  as  on  leaving  school  they 
drift  into  these  occupations,  and  when  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  adults  are  not  infrequently  discharged  from 
them  ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — Yes,  very  much  so — 
constantly. 

79635.  Should  you  say  that  the  demand  for  casual 
emjolojonent  in  London  is  on  the  increase  as  regards  men  ? 
It  Seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  classes  of  casual  labour 
which  have  obtained  great  dimensions  in  London  ;  there 
is  (1)  the  casual  labourer  at  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

79636.  And  then  (2)  at  the  other  end  of  London  there  is 
a  very  rich  and  large  residential  district  where  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  odd-and-end  jobs  of  casual  labour,  which 
are  connected  with  the  houses  of  the  rich  ? — Yes. 

I  79637.  You  would  agree  there,  would  you  ? — Yes.  Then 
I  think  thei-e  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of 
regular  employment  when  they  have  got  over  a  certain  age, 
say  forty,  and  the  like  ;  and  for  casual  work  which  can 
be  done  before  that  age  there  is  this  continual  influx  of 
unskilled  boys  ready  to  do  it  at  almost  any  wage. 

79638.  This  class  of  labour  is  attractive  to  the  boys,  is  it 
not,  as  it  gives  them  greater  liberties  ? — Because  it  gives 
them  freedom. 

79639.  Freedom  from  regulations  and  restrictions  ? — 
Yes. 

79640.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  this  demand  for 
boy  labour  in  the  course  of  time  recruits  these  reserves 
of  ill-paid  low-grade  adult  labour  ? — Yes. 

79641.  Then  you  go  on  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
prevalence  in  London  of  ill-paid  employmants,  especially 
of  women  and  girls  ;  I  assume  that  this  under-employment 
of  the  men  rather  tends  to  force  the  women  into  employ- 
ment ?— Yes,  it  does.  I  might  mention  that  I  made  a 
long  tour  of  visits  to  women  engaged  in  what  are  called 
these  sweated  industries  in  a  certain  district  of  London  ; 
I  visited  them  all,  and  went  as  carefully  as  I  could  into 
their  conditions.  I  remember  in  one  day  five  or  six  cases 
■where  the  unemployment  of  the  man— and  in  most  of  these 
■cases  they  were  dock  labouiers — had  forced  the  young 
wife,  in  spite  of  her  having  children,  some  of  them  children 
whom  she  ought  to  have  been  nursing,  to  undertake  this 
sort  of  labour. 

79642.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  this  class 
of  labour  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  women,  but  also 
has  a  bad  moral  efi'ect  upon  the  men,  as  there  is  a  tendency 
for  them  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  women's  earnings 
jather  than  upon  their  own  wages  ? — Certainly.  It  would 
1  c  difficult  to  judge,  but  there  seems  evidence  that  where 
theie  exists  an  immense  prepondeiance  of  this  sort  of  low- 


grade  labour,  certain  tjrpes  of  manufacture  come  there 
which  are  able  to  give  employment  especially  to  women 
and  girls,  at  very  low  rates  of  wages,  such  as  jam-making, 
rope-making,  sack-making  and  the  hke. 

79643.  Some  of  these  employments  are  seasonal,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes  ;  at  any  rate  the  work  is  not  very  regu- 
lar. Such  manufactures  are  specially  prevalent  in  the 
region  in  the  farther  east  of  London — Poplar  and  about 
there. 

79644.  As  regards  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
you  think,  I  see,  that  the  work  which  was  provided  by 
the  municipal  bodies  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  had  on  the  whole  a  bad  effect  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

79645.  It  was  a  system  of  giving  doles  without  proper 
investigation,  and  the  assistance  given  to  the  men  was 
scarcely  sufficient,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  days 
in  the  week  on  which  they  were  occupied,  to  give  the 
applicants  means  of  supporting  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies ? — Yes  ;  and  certainly  in  many  places  it  meant  that 
a  large  number  of  men  hung  about,  so  to  say,  on  the 
chance  of  getting  their  dole  of  two  or  three  days. 

79646.  Then  you  think  that  the  work  under  this  Act 
is  a  decided  improvement  on  that  of  the  municipal  body  ? 
— Distinctly. 

79647.  That  it  has  had  the  indirect  effect  of  making 
people  study  more  closely  the  problem,  and  that  it  has 
tended  towards  the  e,-  tablishment  of  uniformity  as  regards 
both  the  investigation  and  the  relief  given  ? — Yes,  and 
also  towards  a  certain  amount  of  continuity.  It  in- 
creased the  available  experience  in  the  hands  of  public 
bodies  and  those  concerned  with  the  problem,  and  it 
has,  I  think,  with  whatever  defects  may  be  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  its  work,  tended  to  make  the  work  given 
more  continuous  and  under  better  supervision. 

79648.  I  gather  that  you  are  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  methods  of  investigation,  and  I  note  that  you 
point  out  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  public  bodies  to 
show  sufficient  patience  in  this  class  of  work  ? — Yes. 
I  fancy  there  was  the  greatest  variety — you  have  prob- 
ably heard  that  over  and  over  again — in  the  standard 
of  requirement  in  the  different  distress  committees. 

79649.  As  you  point  out,  it  is  rather  special  work  and 
requires  previous  training  and  experience  ? — Very  much 
so. 

79650.  And  these  bodies  which  were  brought  together, 
unless  they  utilised  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  Poor  Law  Guardians,  or  who  have  been  connected 
with  social  work,  were  themselves  hardly  competent  to 
undertake  these  inquiries  ? — Yes,  or  were  too  busy,  hav- 
ing too  many  other  things  to  do.  Of  course  some  sort 
of  classification,  difficult  as  it  is,  is  inherent  in  any  real 
solution  of  the  problem. 

79651.  Investigation,  you  would  say,  is  very  impor- 
tant ? — It  is  intensely  difficult  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  most  important. 

79652.  Then  as  regards  the  work,  you  only  endorse, 
I  think,  what  other  witnesses  have  said  that  it  was  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  find  work  which  would  not  on  the 
one  hand  make  the  conditions  of  payment  too  attractive, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  make  them  too  distasteful  ? — 
Yes.  As  long  as  our  present  haphazard  system  of  deal- 
ing with  this  question  goes  on,  and  the  unemployed  are 
treated  like  the  poor,  so  to  say,  in  a  lump,  I  see  no  way 
of  overcoming  that  inherent  difficulty  about  relief  work 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  Paragraph  12. 

79653.  Really  the  margin  between  the  two  conditions 
is  so  very  small  ? — It  is  very  small. 

79654.  In  Paragraph  12  you  indicate  three  points  in 
which  the  work  provided  by  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  is  superior  to  the  work  provided  by  the  municipal 
bodies  ;  first,  you  say  it  has  been  more  continuous  ; 
secondly,  you  say  it  has  been  under  better  supervision  ; 
and,  thirdly,  you  say  the  tendency  has  been  to  abandon 
casual  or  irregular  employment  for  more  regular  employ- 
ment of  the  men  ? — No  doubt  the  Commission  has  heard 
frequently  from  other  witnesses  of  the  difficulty  there 
Mas  in  inducing  the  borough  councils  to  come  into  line 
in  desiring  to  make  the  work  more  continuous.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  degree  of  pressure  which  the  Central 
Body  is  able  to  exercise  by  its  control  of  the  finances,  that 
measure  of  uniformity  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
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But  when  I  look  back  over  the  discussions  of  that  body 
ranging  over  three  years,  I  can  see  that  one  point  at 
least  has  been  gained — that  the  municipal  bodies,  the 
boards  of  guardians  and  others,  have  learnt  that  they 
ought  not  to  expect  any  encouragement  for  that  system 
of  giving  as  large  a  number  as  possible  a  certain  amount 
of  very  casual  employment. 

79655.  Then  passing  on  to  the  labour  exchanges,  I  see 
you  think  that  they  would  be  a  very  useful  remedy  in 
distributing  and  absorbing  this  great  mass  of  surplus 
cheap  labour  ? — I  think  something  of  the  kind  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  coherent  system  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  It  is  important  to  point  out,  especially 
in  regard  to  controversies  which  have  arisen,  that  a 
labour  exchange  must  be  only  a  market  for  bringing  the 
demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  it  together,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  an  institution  in  any  way  attempting 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  wages.- 

79656.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  connection  with  them, 
in  that  the  trade  unions  have  viewed  with  some  suspicion 
the  establishment  of  these  labour  exchanges  ;  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  that  diffi- 
culty had  to  a  large  extent  been  got  over  in  Germany  by 
the  committees  being  nominated  half  of  employers  and 
half  of  employees.  It  would  seem  that  to  make  these 
labour  exchanges  really  useful,  we  should  try  and  get 
them  to  include  labour  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  unemployed  ? — Certainly.  I 
think  the  more  these  exchanges  are,  at  any  rate  in  the 
popular  mind,  divorced  from  unemployed  organisations 
the  better.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  natural 
thing  for  any  workman  of  whatever  grade,  who  finds  it 
difficult,  partly  because  be  belongs  to  some  unorganised 
labour,  to  find  work,  to  apply  to  a  labour  exchange. 

79657.  Your  view  is  that  they  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  kept  as  an  exchange  for  labour  ? — Purely. 
I  think  that  tact  on  certain  occasions  would  be  v^ry 
necessary.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if,  on 
the  outbreak  of  any  strike  in  any  district,  the  labour 
exchanges  were  to  be  used  by  employers  to  obtain  a 
considerable  amount  of  what  is  called  free  labour.  But 
that  is  a  matter  where  one  must  trust  to  a  certain  amount 
of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  committees  of  management. 

79658.  I  a.sume  you  would  look  to  have  these  exchanges 
established  all  over  London,  with  a  sort  of  common 
clearing-house  ? — Yes,  all  over  London,  and  I  should  say 
more  or  less  all  over  the  country.  It  soeras  to  me  that 
the  system  loses  half  its  benefit  unless  it  is  by  some  means 
eo  organised  as  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  country. 

79659.  You  would  be  disposed,  therefore,  I  assume,  to 
put  some  pressure,  either  direct  or  indirect,  upon  local 
authorities  to  establish  them  ? — Very  much  so. 

79660.  Of  course  the  success  of  the  scheme  very  largely 
depends  on  the  system  being  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  country  ? — And  on  fairly  uniform  lines,  and  with 
constant  interchange  between  the  different  exchanges, 
which  in  these  days  of  telephones  and  telegrams  ought  to 
be  perfectly  easy. 

79661.  The  labour  colonies  you  think  on  the  whole  have 
worked  well,  though  there  are  considerable  difficulties 
connected  with  them  in  finding  work  of  a  really  useful 
character  ? — I  should  be  sorry  if  you  thought  that  they 
had  really  worked  well.  They  have  worked  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected,  considering  that  when  this 
problem  was  at  all  seriously  faced  there  were  only  a  few 
existing  colonies  of  the  kind  to  deal  with,  and  that  we 
had  more  or  less  to  accept  their  lines  of  organisation. 
The  whole  work  of  labour  colonies  which  has  been,  as  the 
Commission  knows,  so  well  carried  out  on  such  a  large 
scale  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  was  almost  unknown  in 
this  coimtry  except  for  small  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army,  and  at  Osea 
Island,  and  elsewhere.  There  was  no  real  thinking  out  of 
the  problem,  and  there  was  no  classifjdng  of  the  kind  of 
person  to  be  dealt  with.  The  whole  thing  was  haphazard, 
and  when  employment  had  to  be  found  the  ccmmittees 
which  were  responsible  for  finding  it  had  to  make  use  of 
the  material  which  they  had.  But  that  the  working  of 
any  of  the  colonies  is  really  satisfactory  I  think  could  not 
be  said,  simply  because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
co-ordinate  them  and  bring  them  together  as  a  coherent 
attempt  of  the  commimity  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
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79662.  And  the  scale,  of  course,  on  which  they  have 
been  attempted,  is  very  small  1 — It  is  very  small. 

79663.  Attaching  importance,  as  you  do,  to  classifica- 
tion, that  makes  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation 
in  the  first  instance  all  the  more  necessary,  does  it  not  2 — 
Yes. 

79664.  You  could,  I  assume,  classify  the  applicants  very 
much  after  investigation,  and  then  regulate  that 
classification  according  as  the  person  responded  to  what- 
ever kind  of  test  was  imposed  upon  him  in  the  labour 
colony  ? — There  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  subsections  of 
Paragraph  15  of  my  Statement  which  I  think  might  be 
misunderstood  as  I  notice  it  again.  It  is  the  passage 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  State  undertaking  works 
of  its  own  outside  London.  I  should  be  sorry  that  it 
should  be  thought  that  I  held  that  the  State,  as  the  State, 
in  any  of  the  State  works  should  make  these  works  what 
are  ordinarily  caUed  "  relief  works."  I  think  that  all  the 
State  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  arrange  its  work,  or  create 
it,  where  it  is  really  necessary,  and  employ  the  best  sort 
of  workmen  available  for  that  class  of  job.  To  that  extent 
they  would  relieve  the  labour  market.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  State  ought  on  these  enterprises  to  employ  the 
labour  which  would  ordinarily  have  gone  to  what  are 
called  "  relief  works." 

79665.  Then  the  State  is  not  to  find  work  for  anybody 
who  happens  to  be  out  of  employment  ? — That,  of  course, 
is  a  very  wide  question. 

79666.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I  mean  that  I  think 
if  the  State  does  come  in,  it  ought  to  come  in  by  regulating 
the  employment  in  its  own  workshops  so  far  as  it  has  them, 
and  when  it  establishes  new  works  of  any  kind,  such  as  the 
much-talked  of  afforestation,  and  the  like,  it  should  em- 
ploy there  the  best  sort  of  menthatcanbegotforthework. 

79667.  You  think  that  the  State  should  rather  deal  with 
unemployment  by  trying  to  increase  employment  1 — Yes, 
and  steadying  it. 

79668.  As  regards  the  benefits  for  the  unemployed  to 
which  you  allude  in  Paragraph  16,  it  has  been  suggested 
in  various  ways  that  there  should  be  some  scheme  by  which 
those  who  are  seasonally  employed,  or  casually  employed, 
should  insure  themselves  against  unemployment.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  and  almost  insoluble  problem,  but  have  you 
ever  attempted  at  all  to  discuss  any  proposal  to  get  those 
who  are  oasually  employed,  or  seasonally  employed, 
to  insure  themselves  against  unemployment  ? — Do  you 
mean  on  the  German  system  ? 

79669.  Yes  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
the  seasonally  employed  and  the  casually  employed.  By 
the  seasonally  employed,  I  suppose  is  meant,  those  who 
at  one  period  of  the  year  are  in  the  receipt  of  fairly  good 
wages,  such  as  painters,  builders  and  the  like  ;  and  by  the 
casually  employed,  I  suppose  is  meant,  those  who  are 
always  casually  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  former  I 
think  it  is  lamentable  that  greater  effort  is  not  made  on 
their  part  to  insure  themselves  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  see  how  any  insurance  could 
ever  be  possible. 

79670.  It  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  in  the  case  of 
the  strong  able-bodied  casual,  who  is  perhaps  at  the  docks 
more  or  less  in  regular  employment,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  employed  two  or 
three  days  a  week  ? — Yes.  I  should  go  further  than  that. 
I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  casual  labour  as  we 
know  it  in  the  East  End  of  London  is  really  incapable  of 
finding  money  to  put  by  on  insurance.  If  they  have 
families  there  are  all  kinds  of  uncertain  demands  which 
occur  in  any  week,  such  as  illness,  clothing  and  the  like, 
which  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  be  regular 
in  their  insurance  payments,  and  if  those  payments  are  not 
regular  the  insurance  breaks  down. 

79671.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  regularity  of  employ- 
ment is  almost  of  necessity  a  preliminary  to  any  system  of 
insurance  ? — Yes.  If  you  could  decasualise  an  immense 
amount  of  the  present  casual  labour  in  London,  and  if  by 
some  means  or  other  you  could  regulate  the  fluctuations  in 
trade,  no  doubt  it  would  be  possible  then  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  a  universal  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment ;  but  until  that  is  the  case  it  seems  to  me  impossible. 

79672.  Now  passing  on  to  your  special  points,  your  first 
suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  greater  strictness  in 
classification,  and  that  people  should  be  treated  really 
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The  Eight    more  according  to  their  character  than  to  their  physical 
Rev.  The     condition.    I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you  on  that 
Lord  Bishop  point,  because  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  upon  it, 
of  Stepmy.    ^nd  that  contention  answers  itself.    Then  we  pass  on  to 
~    ~      what  in  your  mind  is  the  danger  of  dealing  with  unemploy- 
Oct.,  IdVJ.  j^g^j.  sectionally  and  spasmodically.    Would  you  mind 
Need  of         1"^*  ^  '^^^^'^  enlarging  that  sub-section  ;   do  you  wish  this 
more  careful   distress  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  national  problem  ? — Perhaps 
treatment      it  would  be  convenient  if  I  put,  in  as  short  a  space  as  I 
of  unem.        can,  what  I  mean  by  dealing  with  the  question  as  a  whole, 
ployed  If  one  may  put  it  in  this  way,  I  think  that  where  we  have 

queetioa.        suffered  in  the  past  in  regard  to  this  particular  section  of 
the  question  of  the  poor,  as  in  regard  to  the  whole  question, 
is  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  as  we  have  dealt  with 
the  poor,  as  I  have  said  before,  rather  in  the  lump  ;  and 
that  what  we  must  do  is  to  try  to  specialise  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  community  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  it,  and  see  that  these  special  fimctions  work  together 
and  are  in  touch  with  one  another.    For  instance,  begin- 
ning at  the  top — that  is  to  say,  at  the  prevention  of 
workmen  or  labourers  falling  into  the  class  of  the  un- 
employed— obviously  an  immense  amount  could  be  done, 
which  is  not  done,  by  the  better  organisation  of  our 
charity.    There  ought  to  be  much  more  prevention  than 
there  is  of  labourers  getting  into  that  position.    I  think 
that  part  of  this  co-operative  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  is  the  establishment  of  some  charity  board — 
one  of  your  number  has  long  contended  for  that — which 
should  have  some  sort  of  recognition  by  the  State,  and 
which  should  really  try  to  bring  into  some  sort  of  order 
the  administration  of  charity  throughout  the  country. 
Wliat  one  seems  to  want  is  a  charity  board,  having  certain 
of  the  powers  no  doubt  of  the  present  Charity  Com- 
missioners but  more  administrative  in  their  work,  with 
provincial  boards,  district  boards,  and  parish  boards  more 
or  less  upon  the  lines,  but  adapted  to  our  own  difficulties 
and  needs,  of  the  Elberf  eld  system,  of  which  the  Commission 
has  heard  so  much.    In  London  we  are  making  slow  and 
painful  struggles  to  produce  some  such  organisation.  We 
are  attempting  it  in  the  case  of  Stepney,  and  I  have  here 
a  paper  on  what  is  being  done  in  that  way  which  I  will 
hand  in  to  ti  e  Commission.     (See  Appendix  No.  XC  i. 
Much  more  has  been  done,  and  done  very  admirably,  in 
Hampstead,  and  something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted 
with  fair  success  in  Finsbury.   But  in  regard  to  this  side  of 
the  question  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  administration 
of  charity  is  in  the  main  divorced  from  either  churches 
and  chapels,  on  the  one  hand,  or  outside  committees  on 
the  other.    It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  social  service  of 
those  in  any  community,  in  any  district,  who  are  really 
most  familiar  with  the  class  of  people,  and  they  must  in 
some  way  work  together.    One  would  like  to  see  some  such 
board.    People  dislike  the  word  "  charity,"  which  they 
have  only  too  good  reason  to  do  in  London,  but  you 
could  call  it  some  Social  Service  Board,  or  otlierwise.  It 
might  have  paid  workers.    Then  I  think  an  immense 
amount  could  gradually  be  done  in  the  way  of  seeing  that 
no  really  good  case  need  drift  into  seeking  relief  from 
the  State,  either  in  the  way  nf  employment  or  of  other 
relief.    That  is  a  matter  much  too  long  to  go  into  in  any 
detail,  and  of  course  in  the  previous  stages  of  your 
deliberations  it  has  been  often  enough  no  doubt  mentioned. 
Importance       79673.  A  good  deal  of  that  question  has  been  mentioned 
side'of^^d'^'^^  '"^  connection  with  the  evidence  on  the  Poor  Law  ;  and 
ministration   '^^^^  y^^^  Lordship  says  is  in  accord  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  expressed  by  many  of  our  witnesses,  that  it  is  the 
preventive  side  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  local  administration 
that  is  so  weak  at  the  present  moment  ? — It  is  so  very 
weak. 
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79674.  You  would  wish  that  people  should  be  helped 
before  they  become  destitute  ? — Yes,  certainly.  Then, 
still  dealing  with  the  preventive  side,  there  would  come 
in  emigration,  for  what  it  is  worth — I  need  say  nothing 
more  about  that — and  the  whole  question  of  migration 
through  these  labour  exchanges.  If  these  things  were 
really  brought  into  effective  working  through  the  distress 
committees,  or  any  work  committees,  which  might  be 
appointed  by  the  county  councils  or  borough  councils,  I 
think  they  would  do  a  great  deal  in  preventing  men 
finding  it  necessary  to  register  themselves  as  unemployed. 
Meanwhile  both  the  State  and  the  municipalities  can  do 
much  more  perhaps  than  they  have  done,  with  a  little 
more  thought  in  the  way  of  arranging  for  their  own  work 
at  times  when  it  is  most  important  to  keep  employment 
going,  or  undertaking  Morks,  which  are  really  necessary 
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works,  at  similar  times.  Even  in  small  ways  the  State 
can  help,  as  I  think  the  Army  Department  has  helped 
by  tr}dng  to  call  out  the  Militia  in  the  winter,  when  all 
the  employment  that  can  be  got  is  needed,  rather  than 
in  the  summer,  and  so  forth.  If  something  is  done  in 
that  way  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  men 
registering  themselves  as  imemployed,  much  more  has  to 
bo  done  systematically  at  the  bottom — that  is  to  say,  in 
dealing  with  those  who  are,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  who 
must  remain,  inefficient  and  more  or  less  useless.  If 
attempts  were  really  made  in  a  sustained  way  to  get  hold 
of  that  large  class  of  the  unemployed  who  are  physically 
inefficient,  and  to  treat  them  as  inefficient  physically ; 
and  that  large  class  which  is  feeble  in  mind,  and  to  treat 
them  as  feeble  in  mind,  and  send  them  to  the  appropriate 
public  institution  which  can  deal  with  people  of  that 
kind  ;  and  if  the  present  pernicious  system  of  ins-and- 
outs  were  in  some  sort  of  way  regulated,  so  that  persons 
were  not  allowed  to  go  out  again  into  the  labour  world 
until  they  had  shown  some  capacity  to  take  a  useful  place 
in  it ;  and  behind  that,  if,  as  was  said  before,  the  man 
who  was  proved  to  be  an  habitual,  idle  vagrant  were 
detained  in  some  penal  colonj' — then  at  the  bottom  a 
great  mass  would  be  removed  from  the  casual  labour 
world  which  is  competing  with  the  better  class  which 
is  just  above  it,  and  that  would  give  that  better  class 
which  is  just  above  it,  which  is  the  one  which  is  always 
tending  to  become  unemployed,  a  greater  chance  of 
getting  what  employment  there  was  going.  If  you  dealt 
with  those  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  there  would 
be  more  chance  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  class  who 
are  apt  to  become  unemployed,  that  stands  between. 
There,  at  present,  one  does  not  see  any  other  way  of  dealing 
with  them  when  they  do  become  unemployed  except 
through  colonies  or  relief  works  as  wisely  contrived  as 
is  possible.  It  is  a  poor  make-shift  at  the  best,  but  if  any- 
thing has  to  be  done  that  is  all  that  can  be  done  with 
such  as  were  left  when  matters  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  had  thus  been  dealt  with.  Of  course,  some  will 
always  fall  out,  for  whom  no  adequate  provision  can  be 
made,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  in  our  present 
system  of  industry.  I  feel  sure  that  if,  quietly  and 
patiently,  and  without  panic,  attempts  could  be  made  on 
these  lines  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  more  thoughtful 
and  coherent  way,  it  would  gradually  become  less. 

79675.  Those  views  which  your  Lordship  has  expressed, 
I  think,  cover  most  of  the  special  points  at  the  end  of 
your  statement ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  suggestions  lyjgj-jjQ^  q{ 
for  remedies  in  the  last  paragraph  on  which  I  should  just  dealing  with 
like  to  put  a  question.     1  think  the  first  two  answer  sweated 
themselves  ;  then  you  think  there  should  be  some  control  industries, 
over  the  home  industries,  which  are  those  usually  called 

the  sweated  industries  ;  have  you  any  special  suggestion 
to  make  under  that  head  ?^ — It  is  a  matter  of  immense 
difficulty.  That  something  must  be  done  is  obvious  ; 
what  is  to  be  done  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  have 
some  sort  of  inspection  of  these  home  industries,  and  if 
possible  to  insist  upon  some  minimum  wage  being  observed 
by  the  contractors.  One  has  no  sooner  stated  that  than 
one  arouses  in  one's  mind  a  sense  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty that  is  involved. 

79676.  We  have  dealt  with  the  better  organisation 
of  private  charity,  which  is  your  next  suggestion,  and  I 
come  now  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  concUtions 
of  the  homes,  and  the  rearing  of  children.  You 
illustrate  that  suggestion  by  some  figures  in  a  little 
note,  but  I  think  they  are  not  quite  clear,  are  they  ? — 

I  think  the  form  of  the  statement  is  very  obscure,  if  I  Overcrowd- 
may  say  so  ;  but  what  it  means  is  that  taking  those  un-  ^ng»  its 
employed  who  were  employed  in  the  particular  works  extent, 
that  were  mentioned  in  a  previous  note,  those  of  them  ®  ®°  ?' 
whose  children  living  at  home  numbered  three,  or  whose  ^' 
children  under  fourteen  numbered  two — of  that  lot 
27  per  cent,  occupied  single  rooms,  and  41  per  cent,  two 
rooms. 

79377.  I  assume  that  in  your  judgment  this  over- 
crowding is  one  of  tha  roots  of  the  evil  which  you  have 
b3en  describing  — ^It  produces  the  physically  and  men- 
tally inane  who  are  the  real  permanent  trouble.  Of 
course,  one  might  go  on  all  day  enlarging  on  that  theme, 
but  it  is  obvious. 

79678.  And  the  difficulties  here  are  almost  as  great 
as  those  in  connection  with  State  industries,  are  they 
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not  ? — Not  quite,  I  should  hope,  if  there  ^ye^e  a  more 
efficient  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts. 

79679.  And  a  condemnation  of  certain  houses  ? — Yes, 
and  more  attempt  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  management 
of  their  own  homes  and  of  their  own  children. 

79680.  Now  I  come  to  your  last  suggestion,  which 
is  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  connect  ele- 
mentary education  with  skilled  or  regular  employment. 

o  oys  ggygj.j^i  witnesses  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  system  of  elementary  education  as  a 
trainer  or  precursor  of  unemployment,  the  contention 
being  that  the  education  is  too  literary.  What  is  your 
opinion  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
accept  the  phrase  "  too  literary."  I  think  it  would  be 
equally  true  in  some  respects  to  say  it  was  too  scientific  ; 
certainly  I  have  listened  to  lessons  in  board  schools 
which  tax  my  own  brain  quite  sufficiently.  I  should 
have  thought  the  education  certainly  was  not  sufficiently 
relevant  to  the  interests  of  after  life.  In  the  towns, 
of  course,  that  is  very  much  more  difficult  than  in  the 
comitry  where  one  can  prepare  for  agriculutral  pursuits. 
What  I  rather  meant  there  was  not  so  much  to  presume 
to  reform  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to 
suggest  that  part  of  the  work  of  managers  attached  to 
schools  ought  to  be,  in  consultation  with  the  teachers,  to 
have  committees  on  which  local  employers  of  labour, 
representatives  of  the  different  trades  and  persons  giving 
the  best  of  their  services  to  the  community  there  should 
sit,  so  as  to  try  to  arrange  that  boys  and  girls  shall  be 
prevented  from  slipping  at  once  into  mere  casual  boy- 
labour,  or  a  "  little  place  "  for  the  girl,  but  should  be  put 
into  something  like  a  decent  trade.  It  is  only  a  very 
small  point  but  it  all  works  up  to  the  same  end  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  labour  more  steady. 

79681.  The  labour  exchanges  would  help  as  regards 
the  boys,  would  they  not  ? — To  some  extent ;  but  I 
would  much  rather  try  to  get  the  boys  into  regular  labour 
from  the  very  first. 
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79682.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make,  have  you, 
about  the  State  keeping  any  supervision  over  the 
children  until  a  later  age  ? — I  should  like  it  extremely, 
and  I  think  public  opinion  will  soon  be  ready  to  accept 
it.  I  certainly  feel  with  regard  to  numbers  of  those 
lads  now  employed  on  vans  and  elsewhere,  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  put  in  some  amount  of  attendance  at  some 
form  of  school,  literary  or  industrial.  Even  if  it  meant 
putting  boys  into  shifts  of  labour  during  the  day  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  that  might  easily  enough  be  arrangec? 
by  those  who  employ  them. 

79683.  So  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  half-timers  ? — 
Yes.  Perhaps  I  might  supplement  what  I  have  ventured 
to  put  down  in  my  17th  Paragraph.  Of  course  all  that 
is  said  in  my  statement  assumes  the  question  which  the 
commission  has  already  dealt  with  elsewhere  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  system  of  public  administrative 
bodies  ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  question  may  be 
considered  as  to  whether  that  system  is  as  good  as  it 
can  be,  and  whether  in  a  better  re-arrangement  of  our 
public  administrative  bodies  there  would  not  be  more 
care  that  the  great  gaps  do  not  occur  which  occur  under 
the  present  system.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  unless 
the  commission  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  but  I  feel 
that  the  effective  dealing  with  the  unemployed  really 
depends  upon  the  effective  dealing  with  the  whole  question 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  what  we  call  the  poor,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  isolated  from.  it. 

79684.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  we  ask  your  Lordship 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  words  in  Paragraph  17  (iii.), 
which  I  think  you  are  partly  referring  to,  namely,  "  It 
is  possible  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  functions  of  such  public  authorities  ;  and  also  for 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  stipendary  official "  ? — That 
is  what  I  am  thinking  of  now. 

79885.  Might  we  ask  whether  you  at  all  contemplate 
the  possibility  of,  so  to  speak,  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law, 
and  dealing  with  each  service  by  an  authority  that  is 
concerned  in  that  service  for  the  general  population  ; 
for  instance,  handing  the  children  over  to  the  Board  of 
Education  ? — That  is  what  I  have  in  view.  I  think 
that  we  have  drifted  along,  and  the  result  is  that  certain 
bodies  like  the  boards  of  guardians  are  undertaking 
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79686.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  boards  of  guardians 
do  a  lot  of  separate  services  all  of  which  require  a  different 
techniciue,  and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  suited,  being  22  Oct.,  1907, 
elected  for  the  one  function  of  relieving  destitution,  to 
deal  with  those  technical  services  ? — Exactly. 
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79687.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  predisposition 
towards  concentrating  the  functions  that  are  now  distri- 
buted among  a  number  of  local  authorities  in  the  hands 
of  one  authority ;  is  that  your  idea  at  all  ? — No,  not 
necessarily ;  but  I  had  in  view  reconsidering  what  is  the 
proper  authority  to  deal  with  the  different  elements  in 
the  problem — the  different  classes  of  poor  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with. 

79688.  Taking  at  the  same  time  a  broad  view  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  functions  which  now  are  put  upon  different 
bodies  with  a  view  I  suppose,  of  making  as  germane  as 
possible  the  functions  of  one  body,  and  filling  up  any 
gaps  that  exist  now  between  the  different  authorities  ? — 
Yes. 

79689.  In  fact,  you  want  really  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  duties  of  the  various  local  authorities  which  are 
now  in  existence  ? — Certainly. 

79690.  Have  you  any  particular  suggestions  to  make  Desirability 
as  regards  the  transference  of  any  set  of  duties  from  one  of  abolition 
body  to  another  ? — Of  course,  I  speak  with  great  diffidence  of  boards  of 
to  a  body  which  has  been  listening  to  evidence  of  this  sort  guaidians. 
from  the  greatest  experts  in  the  country,  and  which  con- 
tains itseff  some  of  those  experts.    It  seems  to  me  that 

under  some  better  re-arrangement  the  present  boards 
of  guaidians  would  fail  to  find  any  particular  place  ; 
that  the  work  M'hich  they  have  done  has  become  of  a 
kind  which  makes  it  plain  that  it  probably  would  be  done 
quite  as  efficiently  and  with  better  results  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  by  other  bodies,  which  have,  since  the 
Poor  Law  administration  was  arranged,  come  into  exis- 
tence, and  which  represent  the  experience  of  the  last 
century.  For  instance,  one  feels  that  in  regard  to  the 
old,  the  infirm  and  the  sick  poor,  they  ought  to  be  and 
they  would  naturally  be  under  the  public  health  authority  ; 
one  feels  that  the  schools  would  naturally  be  under  the 
education  authority  ;  and  one  feels  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  graded  colonies  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed 
ought  to  be  under  the  authority  of  whatever  body  exists — 
of  distress  committees,  or  any  new  bodies  that  might  be 
created  for  the  purpose,  and  not  imder  the  Poor  Law 
authorities.  If  all  these  functions  are  discharged  by 
other  bodies  which  appear  more  specially  competent  to 
deal  with  them,  one  does  not  quite  know  where  the 
functions  of  the  present  boards  of  guardians  would  come 
in.  It  would  still  perhaps  be  said  that  they  could  give 
out-relief  ;  but  one  would  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  will  become 
unnecessary,  or  if  it  were  necessary  it  ought  to  be  only 
given  in  cases  where  some  maintenance  is  required  before 
persons  can  be  properly  treated  in  these  various  insti- 
tutions which  would  be  under  theif  proper  authorities. 

79691.  Your  suggestion  would  really  result,  I  think, 
in  the  mass  of  duties  performed  by  the  guardians  being 
transferred  to  some  other  local  authority,  which  in  most 
cases  would  probably  be  the  county  authority  or  the 
borough  authority  ? — Yes, 

79692.  On  the  earlier  part  of  your  paper  your  Lordship 
made  the  remark  that  public  bodies  rather  lack  the 
patience  necessary  for  the  personal  investigation  of 
cases  ;  might  there  not  be  the  difficulty  that,  if  you  transfer 
these  duties  to  a  public  body,  these  particular  methods 

of  investigation  and  the  whole  system  which  would  be  j^^^  ortanc 
drawn  up  might  go  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  ]ja,vin£ 
not  the  necessary  patience,  or  perhaps  had  not  the  inclina-  expert  kuow- 
tion  to  exercise  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very  important  that  ledge  on  re- 
in any  such  re-organisation  ample  pro\nsion  should  be  organised 
made  for  the  appointment  and  co-option  of  persons  public  bodies, 
cjualified  by  their  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  of  the  different 
classes  dealt  with  to  give  their  services  and  their  ex- 
perience.   Besides,  one  would  hope  that  gradually  such  a 
more  efficient  system  of  charity  could  be  organised  that 
public  bodies  should  alwajTs  have  at  their  hand  and  in 
any  district  a  body  of  people  who  could  be  immediately 
referred  to  for  the  purposes  which  you  mention  in  your 
question.  ^  ^ 
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79693.  I  think  your  idea  really  is  to  have  one  local 
authority  administering  a  big  area,  who  would  be  the 
local  authority  for  all  London  perhaps  ?— Yes,  in  the  case 
of  London. 

79694.  With  the  power  of  co-opting  and  nominating 
people  outside  ?— Yes ;  a  body  of  large  numbers  and 
with  greater  powers  of  nomination  of  outsiders,  both  to 
the  body  itself  and  to  local  committees  in  connection 
with  it. 

79695.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  gather  your  Lordship 
attaches  very  great  importance  to  preventive  measures 
in  this  matter  of  unemployment  ? — Yes. 

79696.  You  think  that  more  valuable  than  curative 
measures  ? — Much. 

79697.  I  think  I  gather  that  your  Lordship  said  that 
in  your  diocese  in  the  East  of  London  the  number  of 
workers  was  permanently  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
work  available  ? — Yes. 

79698.  So  there,  of  course,  you  require  both  preventive 
and  curative  measures  ? — Yes,  at  present  we  require 
both. 

79699.  Is  there  much  influx  of  outsiders  into  the 
labour  market  of  East  London  now,  thus  crowding  it 
still  more  ? — Of  course,  we  have  the  ever-present  problem 
of  the  alien. 

79700.  Without  going  into  the  alien  question,  what 
about  our  own  population  ;  is  that  crowding  into  the  East 
End  of  London  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
the  same  number  of  good  country  people  coming  into  the 
East  End  that  there  is  into  other  parts  of  London  now. 

79701.  Did  they  come  in  some  years  ago  ? — They  did. 

79702.  But  they  are  not  coming  at  present  ? — Not  the 
good  ones.  The  disreputable,  useless,  country  labourer 
and  beggar  comes  in  as  frequently  as  before,  and  perhaps 
more  frequently,  with  all  the  increased  prospects  that 
there  are  of  finding  what  it  is  worth  his  while  to  seek  in 
East  London. 

79703.  The  keeping  him  outside  if  possible  would  be 
a  great  advantage,  I  take  it  ? — A  great  advantage. 

79704.  I  think  you  said  in  reply  to  the  Chairman 
that  you  would  much  prefer  that  boys  should  start  on 
some  regular  and  fixed  employment  ? — If  possible. 

79705.  In  a  great  city  like  London  will  there  not  always 
be  a  very  large  demand  for  messenger  boys  and  boys  of 
that  class  ? — There  must  be.  I  do  not  so  much  mean 
that  attempts  should  be  made  to  put  them  all  into  skilled 
trades,  but  I  mean  that  they  should  be  put  into  regular 
employment  with  good-standing  firms. 

79706.  But  even  in  those  cases,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  those  boys  when  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  must  go,  and  be  replaced  by  other  lads  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  in  their  turn  must  go  also  ? — 
For  that  class  of  work  on  which  they  were  originally 
employed — certainly. 

79707.  In  order  to  deal  with  those  boys,  then,  your 
Lordship,  I  take  it,  would  wish  that  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  industrial  schools  or  technical  schools ; 
would  you  contemplate  organising  the  matter  so  as  to 
give  them  a  trade  in  the  course  of  their  time  as  messenger 
boys  ? — I  think  if  it  were  possible,  if  public  opinion 
would  stand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  that  these 
boys  should  have  some  such  technical  or  industrial  or 
general  education  during  part  of  the  day. 

79708.  Would  you  think  it  possible  that  a  system 
could  be  introduced  by  which  they  would  have,  say, 
three  hours  a  day  at  an  industrial  school  or  a  technical 
school,  which  would  prepare  them  for  their  after  life 
after  they  had  lost  their  temporary  employment  ? — It 
ought  to  be  possible.    I  wish  it  were. 

79709.  In  disposing  of  your  surplus  population  in  the 
East  End,  some  of  them  have  been  sent  back  to  the 

•   country,  I  think  ? — Very  few. 

79710.  I  notice  that  you  think  the  city-bred  people 
are  not  likely  to  be  as  successful  on  the  land  as  the  others' 
—No. 

i  79711.  You  do  not  think  they  are  ? — No,  not  under 
ovir  land  conditions  in  this  country. 

79712.  You  would  much  prefer,  I  notice,  that  the 
people  on  the  land  should  be  kept  there  ? — I  would  much 
prefer  that. 


79713.  And  should  not  be  brought  into  the  towns 
and  cities  ? — ^Quite  so. 

79714.  You  would  wish 


I  lot 


very 


much  to  increase  the  ^be  houainj 
health  conditions  of  the  homes  ? — Very  much.  question. 

79715.  Having  regard  to  the  wages  that  the  people 
receive,  is  not  the  rent  question  a  very  great  difficulty  ? 
— It  is  the  root  difficulty. 

79716.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  seeing  what  the  sanitary 
authority  can  do.  If  they  condemn  and  pull  down  those 
that  are  insanitary  homes,  and  erect  better  homes,  must 
not  the  rents  go  up  ? — If  the  better  homes  are  erected 
too  extravagantly  or  for  an  obviously  very  much  higher 
grade  of  labour  (which  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  past) 
they  must. 

79717.  You  have  not  only  the  question  of  the  erection 
of  the  home,  but  you  have  also  the  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  sites  ? — Yes. 

79718.  Which  is  the  bigger  difficulty  of  the  two  ?— Yes. 
The  housing  question  is  full  of  complications. 

79719.  Say  that  you  take  a  family,  and  they  are  paying 
3s  a  week  for  a  single  room  ;  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
5s.  for  two  rooms,  can  they  ? — No. 

79720.  I  suppose  your  Lordship  will  admit  that  to 
comply  with  the  commonest  elements  of  decency  those 
families  you  discuss  in  your  Statement,  consisting  of  the 
father  and  the  mother  and  two  children,  would  want 
a  four-roomed  house,  one  room  to  live  in  and  two  or 
three  bedrooms  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

79721.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  making  any  suggestion 
for  settling  this  root  difficulty  in  the  way  of  better  housing 
and  more  decent  housing  ? — No.  I  think,  of  course, 
that  as  long  as  rents  are  as  high  as  they  are,  certainly 
in  the  East  End,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  enable 
families  to  have  sufficient  room.  But  even  so,  without 
bringing  in  the  whole  question  of  the  rent  of  property 
in  London,  an  immense  amount  could  be  done  even 
under  these  conditions,  with  a  little  more  care  given  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  arrangement  of  their  own  homes  and 
the  management  of  their  own  cleanliness,  their  own 
ventilation,  their  own  sanitation,  and  the  like ;  though, 
of  course,  that  is  only  a  palliative. 

79722.  I  quite  admit  that,  and  I  entirely  see  that  it 
would  be  good  to  be  done  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  the  question  of  fresh  air.  I  was  speaking  to  a  mother 
of  several  children  the  other  day  and  she  told  me  that 
her  children  were  never  downstairs  and  never  could  be 
downstairs  except  when  they  went  down  to  go  to  school, 
because  she  was  living  away  up  in  the  fourth  storey. 
This  was  not  in  London,  but  in  another  British  city.  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  all  you  suggest  that  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  connect  elementary  education  with 
skilled  or  regular  employments,  and  I  presume  you  would 
connect  that  paragraph  with  the  boy  question  which 
we  discussed  at  first  ? — Yes. 

79723.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  gather  that  your  Lordship  is  in 
favour  of  the  institutions  treating  destitute  persons  being  'ftP^'^-fJI 
managed  by  the  authorities  that  manage  the  correspond-  manao-emeni^ 
ing  sections  of  public  work  for  the  community  at  large,  Qf  gj^^  pgot, 
that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  the  sick  destitute  would  be  and  questior 
managed  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  ? — As  a  general  of  out-doot 
principle  relief. 

79724.  That  would  leave  the  great  question  of  outdoor 
relief  unsettled  ? — Yes. 


79725.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  education 
authority,  if  it  decided  the  child  could  remain  in  its  home, 
should  be  able  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  its  case,  would 
you  ? — No. 

79726.  And  the  same  with  the  public  health  authority  ; 
you  would  not  suggest  that  if  the  public  health  authority 
decided  that  a  phthisical  patient  might  be  treated  in  her 
home  for  a  certain  period  they  should  give  outdoor  relief 
in  her  case,  would  you  ? — My  idea  rather  was  that  there 
should  be  some  official,  or  Department,  like  those  who 
administer  relief  in,  for  instance,  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen, 
who  should  have  funds  at  his  disposal  which  ho  could  use 
for  any  case  where  some  sort  of  relief  was  necessary  before 
and  until  the  proper  authority  could  deal  with  the  case. 
I  should  also  add  that  one  would  hope  that  with  a  better 
organisation  of  our  charity  numbers  of  the  cases  could 
be  referred  to  the  representatives  of  that  more  organised 
charity,  which  would  make  any  regular  and  systematic 
outdoor  relief  unnecessary. 
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It  79727.  Then  you  mention  a  stipendiary  in  your  State- 

.ctions  ment ;   is  that  stipendiary  to  decide  on  where  outdoor 
cial     relief  is  permissible  ? — Of  course,  it  is  an  awkward  phrase. 
What  one  has  in  mind  is  someone  who,  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  would  occupy  something  of  the  place  of  the 
county  court  judge  in  legal  matters,  or  of  the  sheriff 


substitute  in  Scotland,  who  is  much  more  generally  used 


thlie  poor  ^  . 

m  admmistration  matters. 

79728.  Or  of  the  superintendent  of  relief  in  Scotland  ? 
—Yes. 

79729.  Something  betwixt  the  superintendent  of  relief 
and  the  sheriff  substitute  ? — Something  of  that  kind. 
What  one  fears  is  that  if  you  merely  have  a  number  of 
authorities  dealing  with  sections  of  the  problem  there 
may  be  no  natural  way  in  which  they  come  together 

I in  regard  to  particular  cases. 
79730.  Then  you  would  put  this  man,  the  superinten- 
dent or  the  stipendiary,  or  whatever  we  call  him,  under  a 
committee  of  the  County  Council,  the  Finance  Committee 
_  or  something  like  that,  would  you  ? — He  ought  to  be  in 

some  relationship  of  responsibility  to  the  general  civic 
authority  which  is  dealing  with  the  problem. 

79731.  He  would  have  his  inquiry  agents,  I  suppose  ? — 
Inevitably. 

79732.  Would  he  be  the  sort  of  person  to  administer  an 
old  age  pension  scheme,  supposing  we  had  an  old  age 
pension  scheme  ?— That  is  rather  a  wide  question,  and  I 
do  not  express  any  opinion  about  old  age  pensions  in 
answering  it.  But  if  there  are  to  be  old  age  pensions,  I 
should  have  thought  that  some  such  person  as  that,  with 
others  combined  with  him,  as  for  instance  under  the 
Danish  system,  where  the  third  section  burgomaster,  as  he 

(13  called  at  Copenhagen,  acts  with  a  committee  con- 
taining representatives  of  the  municipal  council  in  settling 
both  whether  a  pension  shall  be  given  and  the  amount  of 
1  the  pension. 

79733.  I  gather  that,  putting  it  as  carefully  as  one  can, 
your  position  would  be  that  Institutions  ought  to  be 
managed  by  representative  committees,  that  outdoor 
relief  ought  to  be  given  by  a  judicial  authority  working 
iinder  a  representative  body,  and  that  that  judicial 
authority  ought  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  statutory 
charitable  committee  ? — That  is  putting  it  with  a  pre- 
cision which  goes  rather  beyond  anything  that  I  thought. 
Substantially  that  is  it. 

79734.  One  other  point.  In  dealing  with  this  problem 
h  authority  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  the  children,  and  it 
J  111  with    is  easy  to  deal  with  the  sick,  and  it  is  easy  to  deal  with 

the  aged,  but  the  great  difficulty  that  I  see  is  the  able- 
bodied.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  national  authority 
to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  ? — You  speak  of  all  these 
graded  farm  colonies,  but  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  perhaps 
even  a  county  could  not  have  all  the  graded  colonies  that 
would  be  required  ? — I  should  have  thought  there  could 
be  co-operation  between  neighbouring  counties  where  the 
population  was  sparse  and  the  number  of  big  towns  was 
not  great. 

79735.  Would  you  not  contemplate  having  a  national 
department  which  provided  penal  colonies  and  educa- 
tional colonies  ? — I  should  think  that  possibly  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  penal  colony  might  be  ultimately  under 
the  Prison  Commissioners,  as  in  Denmark  the  penal 
workhouse  is  under  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

79736.  I  see  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  vagrants  otherwise  than  by  a  kind  of  national 
authority,  because  otherwise  we  should  probably  g^t  the 
police  moving  them  over  the  border  of  a  county  ? — Yes. 

79737.  If  we  were  to  hand  over  the  vagrants  to  a  county 
authority  simpliciter  there  would  always  be  that  old 
tendency  of  shoving  the  vagrant  over  the  county  boundary 
into  the  next  county,  would  there'ttot  ? — I  think  there 
are  details  of  great  importance  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  am  afraid  I  would  not  like  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  about  them  now. 

79738.  You  have  really  no  definite  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  or  not  advisable  to  have  a  national 
department  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  in  the  place  of  a 
coimty  department  ? — I  have  not  thought  it  out,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  say. 

79739.  On  the  whole  I  gather  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  county  borough  as  the  area  for  the  other  services  ? — 
As  the  central  a  ea  for  the  others,  yes. 
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79740.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  wonder  if  your  Lordship  has    The  Right 
thought  out  the  necessary  machinery  that  would  have  to     Rev.  The 
be  set  up  under  a  scheme  such  as  you  have  outlined.  Lord  Bishop 
Take,  for  instance,  the  hearing  of  applications  for  relief    of  Stepney. 
of  whatever  kind,  which  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  ~ 
some  authority — you  suggest  a  stipendiary  or  some  officer 

acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  stipendiary.    I  am  wondering  Machinery  of 
what  machinery  would  be  necessary  all  round  him  for  proposed  new 
keeping  together,  and  for  disposing  of,  the  various  classes  system  for 
who  would  make  application  to  him  ;    and  I  am  also  dealing  with 
wondering  whose  officer  he  would  be.    This  is  rather  a  lot  the  poor, 
of  questions  all  in  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  is 
involved  in  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  ? — I  am  afraid  the 
honest  answer  would  be  that  I  have  not  time  to  think  out 
many  things  in  detail.     The  whole  question  wants  think- 
ing out  with  much  greater  care  than  I  should  like  to  go  into 
it  with  now.     I  did  not  anticipate  having  to  answer  many 
questions  of  detail.    I  should  have  thought,  that  was  a 
question  of  organisation  which  could  be  surmoimted.  I 
quite  see  the  difficulties,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  a  matter  of 
organisation  which  is  not  insurmountable. 

79741.  I  would  like,  if  it  is  possible,  to  see  whether  these 
difficulties  are  insurmountable  or  not.  Taking  for  granted 
that  the  guardians  are  disposed  of  so  far  as  their  dealing 
with  applications  for  relief  is  concerned,  and  that  a  person 
in  a  judicial  position  is  set  up  in  the  place  of  the  guardians, 
whose  officer  would  you  say  that  person  would  be  ? — 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  authority  for  the  area 
which  he  administers,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  not  remov- 
able except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  whatever  was  the  appropriate  central  authority. 

79742.  With  the  dividing  up  of  the  various  elements 
now  under  the  Poor  Law  that  has  been  proposed,  there 
would  be  no  authority  analagous  to  the  present  Poor  Law, 
Would  it  be  the  ordinary  civic  authority  ? — The  civic 
authority  subject  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

79743.  The  county  council,  or  the  county  borough 
council,  as  the  case  might  be  ? — Yes. 

79744.  He  would  need  inquiry  officers  ? — Yes. 

79745.  And  a  staff  of  clerks  for  keeping  the  records, 
etc.  ?— Yes. 

79746.  When  an  application  were  made,  say,  by  a 
family,  and  one  of  them  had  to  be  sent  to  an  institution 
under  the  public  health  authority,  and  another  had  to  be 
sent  to  a  school  which  was  under  the  education  authority, 
and  they  had  on  their  hands  the  aged  and  infirm  members 
of  the  family,  who  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  another 
authority,  then  there  would  be  a  distribution  of  the  whole 
elements  of  that  family  to  several  distinct  authorities  ? — 
That  would  be  involved  and  would  produce  great  diffi- 
culties no  doubt. 

79747.  The  point  that  is  puzzling  me  is  whether  the 
change  is  commensurate  with  the  advantages  ? — Of  course, 
what  you  have  alluded  to  is  the  obstacle,  the  difficulty. 
It  does  mean  that  in  many  cases  where  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  have  at  present  themselves  dealt  with  several 
members,  at  any  rate,  of  a  family,  those  members  of  the 
family  would  then  be  under  different  supervising  bodies. 

79748.  And  each  body  would  have  to  keep  records,  as 
it  were,  of  the  people  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

79749.  So  that  would  be  a  duplication  of  records  all  the 
way  through  by  five  or  six  different  bodies,  would  it  not  ? 
— In  regard  to  that  particular  family. 

79750.  Then  the  machinery  would  be  increased  really, 
and  considerably  increased  ? — To  that  extent,  yes  ;  but 
I  should  not  mind  that  if  it  meant  that  each  individual 
case  was  dealt  with  more  efficiently. 

79751.  With   regard  to   the  provision   for   the  sick  Question  of 
in  London,  can  it  be  said  that  the  present  authorities  treatment  of 
have  not  already  made  ample  provision  for  the  sick,  so  the  sick  and 
far  as  institutions  are  concerned  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  infirm  poor, 
ample;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  doing  very  good  work. 

79752.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  iu  transferring 
those  institutions,  as  they  stand,  to  another  authority, 
so  far  as  management  and  treatment  of  the  cases  are 
concerned  ? — I  think  that  depends  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter and  competence  of  the  different  boards  of  guar- 
dians. 

79753.  Then  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  country,  so  far  as  institutional  treatment  is  con- 
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cerned  it  will  probably  be  within  your  knowledge  that 
there  are  very  few  boards  of  guardians  in  the  country 
that  have  made  separate  provision  for  the  sick  apart  from 
their  present  workhouse  site.  The  institution  is  on  the 
workhouse  site  ? — Yes. 

79754.  The  transference  of  sick  cases  to  another  autho- 
rity would  involve,  would  it  not,  a  new  set  of  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ?— Ultimately,  I  suppose. 
Temporary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  joint 
control  of  existing  premises.  Ultimately  it  would,  no 
doubt,  come  to  that. 

79755.  Then  the  transference  of  inmates  from  one  in- 
stitution to  another  would  be  very,  very  great  indeed  ; 
take  it  that  from  the  infirmary  institution  to  your  sick 
hospital  the  transfers  would  be  very  numerous  ? — In 
the  case  you  speak  of  where  the  sick  institutions  were  on 
the  same  site  as  the  ordinary  workhouse  ? 

79756.  I  mean  if  they  were  separated,  and  the  sick 
institutions  were  imder  a  separate  authority  to  the  work- 
house proper,  the  transfers  from  one  institution  to  another 
would  be  very  numerous.  The  infirm  are  constantly 
falling  ill,  and  are  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  sick, 
then  they  come  back  ;  so  they  would  be  constantly  trans- 
ferred backwards  and  forwards  ? — Yes.  I  think,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  objection,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  to  the 
public  health  authority  maintaining  homes  for  the  aged 
in  the  sense  of  the  poor  house,  the  house  for  old  people 
verging  on  the  infirm. 

79757.  That  would  mean  really  that  the  infirm  would 
also  be  dealt  with  by  the  public  health  authority  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sick  ? — Yes. 

79758.  Then  as  all  aged  people  get  more  or  less  infirm 
ultimately  it  would  be  probably  advisable  that  all  the 
aged  people  should  be  under  the  health  authority  ? — Those 
wiio  required  institutional  treatment ;  except,  of  course, 
lunatics  and  imbeciles,  who  would  be  treated  otherwise. 

79759.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put  by  Mrs. 
Webb,  I  think  you  said  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  that 
the  stipendiary  officer  might  grant  temporary  relief  to  tide 
tliem  over  their  difficulties  until  they  were  otherM'ise 
dealt  with  ?— Yes. 

79760.  Was  it  in  your  mind  that  there  would  be  no  per- 
manent outdoor  relief  at  all  ?  Take  widows  with  chil- 
dren, for  instance,  I  suppose  Ave  should  always  have 
widows  and  children  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  one  feels 
that  there  must  be  some  provision  somewhere  ;  if  a  better 
organised  charity  fails  to  deal  with  the  question  that 
is  just  one  of  those  gaps  that  one  would  like  to  see  filled 
in. 

79761.  Otherwise  it  would  mean  the  public  authority 
would  have  to  give  permanent  outdoor  relief  where  charity 
d03s  not-  step  in  to  fill  the  gap  ? — Unless  the  family 
co  ild  be  otherwise  treated  through  educational  institu- 
tioiio  or  otherwise. 

/9762.  (Professor  Smart.)  Can  you  explain  why  pain- 
ters figure  largely  amongst  your  unemployed  artizans  ? — 
I  think  simply  because  their  employment  fluctuates  so 
much  according  to  the  irregular  demand  for  building, 
and  also  the  weather. 

79763.  Only  that  ?  You  do  not  find  that  they  are  a 
particularly  thriftless  class  ?— No ;  I  should  have  no 
reason  to  say  that  at  all 

79764.  You  consider  that  women's  labour  in  many 
cases  is  equally  a  cause  of  men's  unemployment.  Would 
you  be  in  favour  of  putting  any  restriction  upon  women's 
labour  on  that  account  ?— No,  I  should  not  like  to  put 
any  restriction  on  women's  labour,  except  what  would  be 
involved  in  an  inspection  of  a  good  deal  of  home  industry. 
I  would  much  rather  see  all  the  women's  labour  there  is 
made  as  regular  and  well  paid  as  possible 

79765.  I  allude  to  a  general  feeling  in  some  trades,  for 
instance  the  metal  trade,  and  certain  other  trades,  that 
there  are  certain  trades  from  which  women  ought  to  be 
excluded :  of  the  metal  work  trade,  iron  work  parti- 
cularly, the  expression  is  often  used  that  it  is  not  women's 
work  at  all  ?— I  should  be  disposed  to  deal  with  that  as  a 
question  of  public  health  rather  than  whether  women  as 
such  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  trade  or  not. 

79766.  In  Paragraph  5  do  you  mean  that  respectable 
unskilled,  even  casual,  labour  should,  if  possible,  be  pro- 
tected against  the  competition  of  those  who  fall  down 
iiom  higher  classes  through  misconduct  1 — Yes.  You 
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mean  that  one  does  not  want  the  thriftless  of  any  sort  or 
kind  to  be  in  the  position  of  dragging  down  to  their  own 
level  what  ought  to  be  the  regular  army  of  casual  labourers 
who  are  wanted  for  industry  ? 

79767.  I  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  casual  labourer  j 
has  his  place,  the  place  only  for  which  he  is  fitted  by 

nature  ;  it  is  rather  hard  that  when  other  classes  fall  to 
that  same  level  they  begin  competing  with  him.  He 
has  his  rights  as  well  as  other  people  ? — Certainly,  and  a 
most  inevitable  place  in  the  industrial  community. 

79768.  Then  the  proposal  to  give  a  preference  to  all  i 
well-behaved  casuals  over  v/orthless    characters  would 

have  your  approval  ? — Certainly,  most  cordially. 

79769.  You  seem  to  think  that  distress  committees  Distress 
are  part  of  the  education  of  the  citizen  ? — I  think  that  is  Committee 
one  of  their  most  useful  functions. 

79770.  Have  you  sat  on  any  distress  committee  ? — I 
have  not  sat  on  one,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  any 
district  sufficiently,  but  I  have  been  present  during  their 
working. 

79771.  I  wondered  if,  from  practical  experience,  you 
would  confirm  my  impression  that  all  member?  of  distress 
committees  feel  perfectly  helpless  when  confronted  with 
the  real  trouble,  and  that  after  all  there  is  very  little 
difference  amongst  the  methods  they  severally  adopt  to 
deal  with  it  ? — I  think  the  differences  that  remain  are  as 
to  the  ultimate  remedies  rather  than  the  immediate  ones. 

79772.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act,  if  nothing  else,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  awakening  the  opinion  of  the  country  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  faced  with  a  new  problem,  and  a  difficult 
problem  ? — I  think  it  has  certainly  tended  to  make 
people  realise  that  you  cannot  describe  the  unemployed 
as  those  who  will  not  work  and  do  not  want  to  work  : 
it  has  made  them  feel  that  there  is  an  immense  popula- 
tion that  wants  to  work  and  cannot,  either  because  it  is 
too  inefficient  or  because  there  is  no  work  for  it  to  get. 

79773.  You  think  that  investigation  is  one  of  the  most 
incUspensable  duties  of  a  distress  committee  ? — One  of  the 
most  difficult. 

79774.  But  one  of  the  most  indispensable  ? — Certainly. 

79775.  You  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  the  outcry 
against  inquisition  ? — None.  I  think  the  questions  have 
to  be  asked  with  discretion  and  the  answers  have  to  be 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  and  life  of  the  poor  ;  what  I  mean  is  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  be  pedantic  always  in  the  way 
of  insisting  on  recommendations  from  past  employers  in 
the  case  of  a  very  iiTcgularly  employed  man  who  has 
moved  about  from  job  to  job,  although  he  may  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  work  and  been  quite  honest  at  it. 

79776.  You  rather  agree  that  the  employment  of 
labourers  at  municipal  works  at  less  than  the  standard 
wage  is  dangerous  ? — Yes. 

79777.  On  what  account  particularly  ? — Do  you  mean 
by  the  municipal  bodies  ? 

79778.  Yes.  Why  do  you  call  it  dangerous  ? — Because 
I  think  the  fear  is  that  if  public  bodies  get  into  the  way 
of  finding  a  supply  of  labour  to  do  the  work  which  that 
public  body  really  wants  doing,  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
it  may  go  on  doing  it,  and  that  would  really  have  the  bad 
effect  of  unsettling  the  industry  and  keeping  out  of  work 
the  regular  workmen  who  might  be  expected  to  do  that 
class  of  job. 

79779.  They  may  anticipate  the  work  which  otherwise 
would  be  paid  for  in  due  time  at  high  wages  to  the  ordi- 
nary workman  ? — Yes,  under  normal  conditions. 

79780.  That  I  regard  as  one  of  your  chief  reasons  for 
recommending  labour  colonies  ? — Yes,  amongst  others. 

79781.  As  regards  labour  exchanges,  would  you  say 
that  all  endeavours  should  be  made  to  make  them  places 
where  everyone  out  of  a  job  will  go  without  fear  of  being 
thought  a  proper  subject  for  a  distress  committee  ? — Cer- 
tainly. If  possible,  I  would  not  have  them  in  the  same 
building  as  the  distress  committee  sits,  and  I  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  all  thoir  papers,  their  communica- 
tions and  the  like,  dissociate  in  the  public  mind  the  labour 
exchange  from  any  relief  station. 

79782.  But  that  would  not  prevent  the  labour  exchange 
dealing  with  some  of  the  men  ultimately  by  some  thing 
in  the  nature  of  a  distress  committee  ? — No,  I  think  the 
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labour  exchange,  if  it  is  to  bo  under  any  body,  ought  to 
be  ultimately  under  the  body  which  is  dealing  with  the 
employment  question. 

79783.  Evidently  you  think  the  labour  exchange  comes 
first  for  most  things  ? — If  it  was  properly  worked  I  attach 
the  greatest  importance  possible  to  it. 

79784.  You  say  it  must  come  before  compulsory  in- 
surance, because  compulsory  insurance  comes  after 
decasualisation,  and  you  cannot  get  decasualisation 
without  the  labour  exchange  ? — Yes. 

79785.  Would  you  agree  that  the  labour  exchange 
should  rank  as  part  of  the  civil  service  ?— Do  you  mean 
in  the  fense  of  its  employees  being  paid  by  the  municipal 
council  ? 

79786.  Or  that  it  should  take  rank  as  a  service.  Do 
you  not  think  it  should  be  a  very  honourable  service  ? — 
Yes,  a  public  service 

79787.  A  very  honourable,  intelligent,  highly  paid 
service  ? — Certainly. 

79788.  Is  there  not  a  danger  there,  and  a  great  diffi- 
culty that  seems  to  piesent  itself  with  regard  to  labour 
exchanges,  that  you  have  to  get  them  begun,  and  if  you 
begin  on  a  small  scale  you  vnll  not  command  the  best 
men ;  but  at  the  same  time  is  it  safe  to  begin  with  them 
on  a  large  scale  when  you  have  the  employers  so  apathetic 
and  the  trade  unions  so  hostile  ? — An  official,  when  of  a 
high  quality,  will  do  most  to  concihate  both  employers 
and  trade  unionists. 

78789.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  the 
initiative  work  might  be  done  by  a  Department  of  State 
in  tne  form  of  a  propagandist  body  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  the  creation  of  the  labour  exchanges  to  local 
enterprise. 

79790.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  very  slow  to 
come  in  that  way.  Do  you  know  anyone  enthusiastically 
working  towards  them  except  Mr.  Beveridge  ? — I  only 
know  of  London.  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  was  so  elsewhere, 
but  I  could  speak  with  no  certain  knowledge. 

79791.  What  about  London?—!  think  the  difficulty 
in  London  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  unions,  which  I  hope  may  be  gradually 
removed. 

79792.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  really  working 
at  it  except  Mr.  Beveridge  just  now  ? — No,  because  his 
committee  have  taken  over  the  work  which  was  hitherto 
done  by  a  large  number  of  scattered  labour  exchanges. 

79793.  You  think  something  is  being  actively  done 
towards  it  beyond  general  approval  ? — Through  his  com- 
mittee, and  some  sub-committees,  which  I  believe  he  has 
been  able  to  form  in  different  parts  of  London. 

79794.  Is  it  not  a  very  bad  state  of  things  when  all  men 
approve  and  no  man  will  put  his  hand  to  it  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  is  a  very  common  state  of  things ;  it  is  an  imperfect 
world. 

79795.  You  divide  labour  colonies  into  casual,  educa- 
tional, remedial  and  penal;  your  casual,  I  see,  are  really 
sanatoria  ? — They  are  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Mansion 

5  rience  of  House  Fund,  of  which  I  acted  as  chairman  in  1903,  under- 
took.    We  were  very  anxious,  if  possible,  knowing  the 
03  difficulties  of  investigation,  to  provide  something  in  the 

nature  of  a  self-acting  test,  a  self-acting  sifting  process 
and  we  thought  that  the  best  was  to  put  it  to  a  man  that 
if  he  was  willing  to  show  his  genuine  desire  to  work  by 
leaving  his  family  and  go  to  M'ork  under  healthy  conditions 
in  the  country,  we  would  see  that  his  family  was  properly 
maintained  in  the  interval.  On  the  whole  we  found  that 
that  attracted  a  much  less  satisfactory  type  of  man 
than  we  expected.  The  sifting  was  not  so  self-acting  as 
we  had  hoped,  but  we  found  that  when  the  men  realised 
the  conditions  under  which  they  had  to  live,  there  was  less 
tendency  for  the  unsatisfactory  to  come,  and  that  as  the 
j'ear  went  on  (that  was  in  1903, 1  think)  a  much  better  type 
of  man  presented  himself,  and  the  ultimate  type  of  man 
who  came  was  very  satisfactory,  and  certainly  so  far 
as  that  experience  has  gone  on  under  the  unemployed 
fund  and  under  the  unemployed  council,  I  think  the 
evidence  is  that  the  men  who  went  in  this  way  lo  work  in 
these  country  works,  and  who  were  under  close  super- 
vision, and  on  the  whole  were  regularly  and  sufficiently 
fed,  turned  out  at  the  end  to  be  much  more  efficient 
workmen  than  those  who  stayed  at  home  and  were  em- 
ployed on  the  parks  or  other  relief  works. 
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79796.  You  are  quite  satisfied,  then,  with  that  one  little  The  Right 
bit  of  good  that  was  done  ?— So  far  as  it  went.  Rev.  The 

imi.  It  did  not  seem  to  go  very  far  ?— Not  very  far.  ^°fste'^f°y^ 

79798.  May  I  ask  what  kind  of  colony  you  have  in  your  —  

mind  for  the  permanently  inefficient  ?— I  do  not  think  Oct^907. 
I  say  "  permanently  inefficient."  Treatment  of 

79799.  In  one  place  you  do;  you  use  both  phrases,  I  permanently 
think  ?— The  physically  inefficient.  mefficient. 

79800.  In  another  part  you  change  it  to  "  permanently 

inefficient  ?  " — I  think  the  permanently  inefficient  would 

be  subjects  for  an  infirmary  or  an  asylum,  according  to 

whether  the  permanence  of  his  inefficiency  was  due  to 

body  or  mind.  r,,     ^      .  e 

ireatment  of 

79801.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  just  lacking,  the  ineflScient 
very  slightly  lacking  ? — I  should  like  them  to  be  treated  in  Germany 
in  something  either  of  the  nature  of  the  German  labour  and  Denmark 
colonies  like  Wilhelmsdorf,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  Danish 
workhouse,  which  is  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the 

poor  house.  In  Denmark  the  man  who  is  not  really 
getting  on  outside  is  sent  to  the  workhouse  and  the  train- 
ing that  is  given  there  is  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  his 
intelligence,  and  he  is  detained  there  compulsorily  until 
there  is  evidence,  by  the  work  he  has  done  and  the  wages 
he  has  earned,  and  his  general  character,  that  he  really  is 
fit  to  hold  his  own  in  the  labour  world  outside. 

79802.  Then  he  is  not  permanently  inefficient  ? — Not 
permanently. 

79803.  Is  there  not  a  class  who  are  not  profitable  to  Treatment  of 
any  employer  just  by  reason  of  some  very  little  defect  1  those  with 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  people  ?— They  flight  bodily 
are  the  real  difficulty.     You  mean  those  who  are  of  or  mental 
good  character,  but  have  some  slight  defect  of  body  ^  ^' 
or  mind.     They  are  a  very  great  difficulty.     I  should 
hope  that  one  would  be  able  to  find  work  for  them  more 

if  those  who  are  really  hopelessly  inefficient  either  in 
body  or  mind  were  taken  out  of  the  way. 

79804.  The  only  thing  you  could  do  is  really,  I  think, 
to  permanently  put  them  out  to  gras^,,  is  it  not  ? — If  they 
are  really  sufficiently  inane  or  infirm  in  body  or  imbecile 
in  mind,  or  defective  in  mind,  I  would  say  then  I  think 
the  only  thing  is  to  keep  them  away  from  both  productive 
and  reproductive  living. 

79805.  Do  you  not  think  that  covers  a  larger  class 
'low  than  it  ever  did  before,  that  is  to  say  the  absolutely 
brainless  worker  who  is  no  use  to  anybody  and  can  never 
earn  decent  wages  at  an  ordinary  trade  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

79806.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  With  regard  to  the  fixing  „ 

of  a  minimum  wage,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  first  ^niinimum 

effect  would  be  to  throw  out  of  employment  a  large  num-  yj  ^o-e 

ber  of  girls  and  women  ? — That  is  the  real  difficulty ;  that  ° 

ot  course  goes  to  the  root  of  the  question  even  with  regard 

to  all  forms  of  casual  labour.    When  the  great  dock 

strike  took  place,  the  ultimate  effects  of  which  were  all 

felt  to  be  good,  the  result  was  that  while  regular  work 

vias  found  for  a  considerable  number  of  casuals,  those 

that  remained  were  reduced  to  more  casual  labour  than 

ever. 

79807.  Are  you  prepared  to  face  the  imemployment 
that  would  be  caused  ? — I  do  not  see  how  one  can  ulti- 
mately deal  with  the  problem  otherwise  than  on  that  line, 
of  making  some  labour  better  paid  and  more  regular, 
even  at  the  cost  of  displacing  a  good  deal  that  is  at  present 
going  on. 

79808.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  hopeful  way  to  im- 
prove the  efficient  education  of  the  girls  ?— I  would  not 
like  to  balance  these  things  one  against  the  other.  I 
think  they  all  ought  to  be  concurrently  tried.  Certainly 
better  education  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 

79809.  Of  course,  one  knows  that  the  results  of  the  dock 
strike  were  considerable,  but  at  present  in  ordinary  work 
it  would  be  very  much  larger,  because  it  would  mean  an 
immense  introduction  suddenly  of  machinery,  would 
it  not,  to  do  what  the  women  are  now  doing  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  that  women  should  be  prevented  from  doing 
this  kind  of  work. 

79810.  But  if  you   raise   the  wages  beyond  what  YaXm  of 
their  work  is  worth,  it  would  pay  employers  better  ,yomen  s 
to  put  in  machinery  ? — That  begs  the  question  that  they  work, 
are  paid  now  what  their  work  is  worth,  or  even  what  it 
would  pay  the  employers  to  produce  the  goods  at. 
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The  Right  79811.  Would  you  maintain  that  in  these  low  class 

Rev.  The  industries  their  work  is  worth  more  than  they  get  ? — 

Lord  Bishop  I  should  think  certainly,  judging  from  the  prices  which 

of  Stepneij.  ultimately  the  goods  obtain. 

22  Oct.,  1907.     79812.  Would  that  apply  to  such  industries  as  clean- 
 ■      ing  bottles  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

79813.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  unskilled  work  ? 
— Yes.  There,  I  was  rather  thinking  of  things  like  making 
match-boxes,  brushes,  artificial  flowers,  and  trades  of 
that  kind,  the  clothing  trade,  and  portions  of  boots, 
headings,  and  all  those  sweated  trades,  as  we  call  them. 

79814.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  women  ? — Certainly,  in  every  possible 
way. 

79815.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  a  distress  com- 
mittee in  any  district  rouses  much  expectation  amongst 
the  people  ? — I  think  it  did  until  its  capacities  were  found 
out ;  not  much  now. 

79816.  But  even  in  comparison  to  what  it  is  able  to 
do  ? — I  think  still  people  expect  much  more  of  it  than 
it  can  do  under  present  conditions. 

79817.  Do  you  think  that  expectation  itself  is  an  evil, 
that  it  leads  people  to  stay  in  a  district  ? — I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  any  really  clear  evidence  of  people 
coming  to  or  staying  in  a  district  because  of  distress 
committees.  I  think  it  is  much  more  true  of  charitable 
funds,  started  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  district, 
because  there  the  people  have  a  much  more  reasonable 
chance  of  being  able  to  get  something  out  of  it  than  when 
they  are  dealing  with  a  distress  committee. 

79818.  At  any  rate  I  suppose  you  would  expect  that 
the  distress  committee  would  endeavour  to  make  labour 
more  and  more  mobile  ? — One  would  hope  so  certainly. 

79819.  (iliss  Hill.)  You  say  in  Paragraph  10  that 
the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Central  London 
Unemployed  Body  has  spread  wider  knowledge  of  the 
real  problems  of  the  unemployed,  and  that  it  has  been 
remarkable  to  note  the  different  tone  and  language  of 
the  members  as  they  were  gradually  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  real  problems  of  administration.  That 
one  realises,  but  I  wonder  what  you  would  think  the 
educational  effect  on  the  whole  of  the  people  has  been, 
has  it  or  has  it  not  been  to  raise  in  them  a  hope  of  work 
being  provided,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  work, 
and  irrespective  of  the  need  of  it  ?  Is  not  that  a  very 
serious  question,  the  educational  effect  upon  the  body 
of  the  people  ? — It  is  quite  another  question  certainly. 

79820.  Do  the  expectations  that  have  been  aroused 
fill  you  with  any  anxiety  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much 
the  creation  of  these  bodies  that  has  aroused  that  opinion, 
as  the  language  that  has  been  used  about  them  by  some 
who  have  known  very  little  about  their  actual  working. 

79821.  And  also  perhaps  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  responsible  for  the  Acts  ?  That  has  certainly  been 
aroused,  and  surely  it  has  partly  been  from  the  authorities. 
There  has  been  a  great  hope  which  has  not  tended  to  the 
people  dispersing  themselves  or  looking  to  themselves 
for  improvement,  when  they  are  thinking  of  improving 
their  position.  They  are  not  looking  so  much  to  fitting 
themselves  are  they,  as  they  were,  or  to  the  necessity  of 
improvement  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say  how  far  that  is 
due  to  any  expectations  about  work  being  found. 

79822.  Secondly,  you  say :  "  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  induce  public  bodies  to  take  sufficient  pains,  or  have 
sufficient  patience  about  individual  cases,  and  to  find 
persons  of  sufficient  leisure  to  be  able  to  do  so.  It  would 
seem  that  the  best  distress  committees  have  been  those 
which  have  made  most  use  of  outside  persons,  practically 
accustomed  to  the  administration  of  charity,  or  familiar 
with  the  life  of  the  poor."  That  one  quite  realises,  but 
then  how  does  that  bear  on  the  suggestion  of  a  larger  body, 
or  a  body  covering  a  larger  area,  and  more  subdivision  of 
the  work,  which  appears  to  be  shadowed  forth  ?  I  mean 
such  a  plan  as  making  the  county  council  responsible 
for  all  which  is  now  done  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  sorting 
the  people  into  children  and  imbecUes,  and  so  on,  rather 
than  dealing  with  them  as  families.  Does  not  the 'present 
Poor  Law  deal  with  them  more  in  families  and  more  in 
localities,  and  are  you  not  much  more  likely  to  get  this 
class  of  people  of  whom  you  speak,  if  it  were  possible  to 
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purify  the  present  smaller  areas,  get  the  local  interest  in  Comparatve 
them,  and  deal  with  the  people  in  families  instead  of  in  advantages ol 
kinds  ? — Do  you  mean  that  you  think  that  the  present  boards  of 
boards  of  guardians  are  better  guardians  of  the  poor  than  gia^rdians 
such  new  and  wider  authority  ?  body  to  deal 

79823.  That  depends  on  the  guardians;     there  are  "^^i^h  the  poor, 
guardians  and  guardians,  of  course  ? — That  is  the  diffi- 
culty. 

79824.  Take  your  best  guardian,  who  now  cares  for  his 
or  her  locality,  and  cares  about  the  people,  and  knows 
more  or  less  of  the  applicants,  the  men,  the  women,  and 
the  children,  and  has  known  them  possibly  for  years  ; 
I  am  thinking  partly  of  the  country  and  also  of  good 
boards  in  London ;  is  there  not  more  dealing  with  the 
people  in  families  if  you  get  smaller  areas,  and  do  not  sort 
the  people  so  much  ? — I  think  I  should  reply  to  that ; 
first,  that  if  all  your  boards  of  guardians  were  like  the  best 
boards  there  would  be  very  little  problem  for  us  to  con- 
sider ;  and,  secondly,  everything  would  depend,  in  regard 
to  these  wider  areas,  on  the  degree  in  which  the  larger 
authority  subdivided  its  work,  and  brought  to  its  assist- 
ance the  best  representatives  of  the  district. 

79825.  That  I  see,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  there 
has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  the  larger  bodies  any 
tendency  to  bring  in  the  localities  in  anything  like  a 
powerful  way.  Is  there  not  a  jealousy  of  all  co-option  ? 
— I  think  that  is  the  present  tendency.  What  one  hopes 
is,  that  if  the  functions  of  the  wider  area  were  enlarged 
to  include  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  that  is  now 
being  done  by  boards  of  guardians,  a  type  of  person 
would  be  induced  to  enter  the  wider  authority,  who  would 
realise  the  enormous  importance  of  securing  these  outside; 
persons,  and  that  more  of  those,  what  we  call  outside- 
persons,  at  present  engaged  in  charitable  work  amongst 
the  poor  would  offer  themselves  for  election  to  the  public 
authorities,  to  the  great  advantage  all  round. 

79826.  The  larger  the  area  surely  the  more  important 
it  is  to  get  the  people  who  really  wish  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  poor.  Will  not  you  get  it  more  and  more  official 
the  larger  you  get  the  area,  the  larger  your  body,  and  the 
more  sub-divided  your  work  ? — I  quite  confess  I  think 
everything  depends  on  the  willingness  of  the  larger  body 
to  work  with  and  through  representatives  of  civic  interest 
and  charitable  service  in  the  district. 

79827.  In  smaller  areas  ? — In  smaller  areas. 

79828.  Then  if  your  body  is  to  undertake  the  roads  and 
the  drains  and  the  public  health,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
drains  and  traps,  and  tangible  things,  will  you  get  people 
who  care  about  the  poor  ;  will  not  you  get  on  your  larger 
body  the  people  who  think  about  good  business  and 
finance,  and  so  on  ? — I  fhould  think  on  the  contrary,  if 
you  offer  people  the  chances  of  being  really  in  the  highest 
S3nse  the  servants  of  the  poor,  you  may  get  a  much  more 
public-spirited  and  thoughtful  type  of  person  sitting  on 
the  general  public  authority. 

79829.  But  they  will  not  be  sure  what  they  will  be  told 
off  for.  A  guardian  knows,  if  he  is  elected  at  all,  he  has 
to  deal  with  the  poor,  but  if  a  man  is  elected  to  the  county 
coimcil  he  may  be  put  on  to  the  roads  or  the  drains  ? — I 
I  think  a  good  deal  could  be  done  by  the  arrangement 
of  committees. 

79830.  That  seems  to  me  the  difficulty  about  it.    I  can  DifficultiL 
see  you  are  not  hopeful  of  replacing  city-bred  people  on  to  putting^ 
the  land  ? — I  am  hopeful  of  their  being  able  to  do  a  great  unemployed 
deal  in  Canada  under  conditions  like  that,  but  not  in  our  to  agricultun 
own  country. 

79831.  Do  you  see  any  real  outcome  from  these  labour 
colonies  ? — I  think  there  are  certain  special  men  who 
do  show  an  aptitude  and  a  liking  for  country  work. 

79832.  Are  you  not  trying  to  float  them  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  above  the  agricultural  labourer  ? — That  is  the 
great  difficulty. 

79833.  Is  it  not  the  agricultural  labourer  who  ought  to 
be  promoted  to  these  more  satisfactory  conditions  ;  is 
it  not  very  discouraging  to  the  agricultuTi^l  labourer  that 
when  a  man  comes  up  to  London  and  gets  amongst  the 
unemployed  class  and  is  moved  back  to  the  country,  he 
is  introduced  in  far  better  conditions  than  the  agricultural 
labourer  can  be  ?— I  think  that  is  a  very  real  difficulty. 
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TOSH.  I  s'aould  like  to  know  whether  you  see  any 
tendency  towards  the  difficulty  about  the  housing  being 
very  much  mitigated  by  the  exodus  which  is  certainly 
taking  place  towards  the  suburbs  ?  Is  it  affecting  the 
East  End  ?  It  is  affecting  the  south  of  London  very  largely. 
We  have  numbers  of  empty  rooms  where  we  used  to 
have  none  ? — In  the  East  End  where  the  labour  is,  roughly 
speaking,  preponderatingly  casual,  the  man  must  be  near 
the  docks  or  near  the  great  markets  or  near  the  big  ware- 
ondon.  houses,  and  that  makes  it  inevitable  that  they  should  stay 
as  near  the  centre  as  they  can.  The  only  thing  that  is 
driving  them  out  is  the  Jew  ;  and  they  cling  as  hard  as 
they  can  to  the  skirts  of  the  Jews. 

79835.  You  have  no  more  unlet  rooms  now  in  the  East 
End  than  you  used  to  have  ? — Not  as  a  whole.  There 
are  small  districts  which  have  been  marked  for  some  time 
for  possible  improvements,  which  have  a  way  of  getting 
empty.  Ratcliffe  Highway  was  empty  for  some  time, 
but  only  for  special  reasons,  not  as  a  whole. 

79836.  In  other  parts  of  London  it  is  really  beginning 
to  tell,  not  in  Westminster,  but  in  the  south  of  London 
and  in  the  north,  and  I  think  that  rents  must  come  down, 
therefore  ? — The  efflux  is  rapid  and  continuous  of  all  the 
better  sort  of  labour  out  of  East  London,  into  the  north 
and  further  east,  but  the  places  are  very  rapidly  filled 
either  by  the  aliens  or  by  casual  labourers. 

79837.  You  are  getting  the  worst  left  ? — Yes. 

79838.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  conclusion  would  be,  would 
it  not,  that  you  are  dealing  with  rather  a  special  form  of 
the  problem  in  the  east  of  London  ? — You  anticipated 
what  I  hoped  I  might  have  had  time  to  say  before  I  left. 
Of  course,  one  does  feel  that  East  London  stands  very 
much  by  itself,  and  one's  outlook  is  a  good  deal  coloured 
by  the  conditions  one  has  to  face  day  by  day. 

79839.  As  to  the  minimum  wage,  have  you  thought 
it  out,  namely,  that  your  minimum  wage  would  very  likely 
be  a  comparatively  high  wage,  all  those  connected  with 
labour  wanting  to  get  the  highest,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  possibly  an  average  wage  of  very  much  more 
than  we  at  the  moment  might  think  would  be  the  minimum 
wage  ? — Yes,  I  should  hope  that  it  might  be  kept  down 
to  what  is  really  a  minimum  and  not  a  merely  average 
wage. 

79840.  Where  it  has  been  adopted,  has  that  been  the 
result  ? — Do  you  mean  where  it  has  been  adopted  com- 
pulsorily  ? 

79841.  Yes  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say. 

79842.  If  it  were  as  I  suggest  it  might  be,  it  would  very 
much  alter  your  view  of  it,  would  it  not  ? — If  the  minimum 
was  raised  so  high. 

79843.  By  combination  coupled  with  compulsion  ? — 
What  would  be  the  evil  effect  then  ? 

79844.  You  would  throw  out  a  still  far  larger  number 
than  I  understood  you  to  contemplate  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  ?— That  wculd  be  the  danger. 

79845.  Are  you  prepared  to  intervene  in  the  contracts 
for  personal  labour  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  the 
commimity  by  saying  that  a  person  is  not  to  consider 
their  convenience,  but  that  they  are  to  be  put  under  the 
State  rule  in  that  matter  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should  go  further 
in  that  matter  than  probably  you  would  like. 

79846.  If  you  accept  your  result,  your  own  figures 
here  show  that  roughly  some  40,000  people  made  applica- 
tions ? — Yes. 
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79847.  That  excludes  all  the  women  practically  ? — 
Yes. 

79848.  You  propose  this  wage  with  regard  to  the 
women  as  well,  that  will  at  least  double,  possibly  treble, 
or  possibly  quadruple,  the  pressure  on  relief  works,  will 
it  not  ? — Of  course,  that  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  minimum  that  was  arranged,  and  the  number  of 
women  affected. 

79849.  And  the  number  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  employ  ? — Yes. 

79850.  Supposing  it  runs  to  these  numbers,  it  is  far 
beyond  any  Poor  Law  problem  we  have  yet  had  in 
London.  There  is  no  comparison  even  with  the  worst 
days,  if  you  have  that  number  thrown  on  the  State  to 
support  ? — What  do  you  contemplate  the  numbers  would 
be  at  all  ? 

79851.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  that  has  hardly 
been  thought  out  by  you  in  making  the  proposition,  but 
that  it  must  be  a  very  large  one  is  undoubtedly  evident 
if  the  wage  began  to  be  what  you  desire  it  to  be  ? — Cer- 
tainly a  number  of  the  women  at  present  employed  would 
be  thrown  out.  One  hopes  that  in  time  in  the  case  of 
some  of  those  the  husbands  would  be  compelled  to  be- 
take themselves  to  work. 

79852.  What  control  have  you  over  the  husband  ? — 
None. 

79853.  The  control  you  have  as  to  a  husband  letting 
his  wife  work  or  not  is  a  very  small  conorol  ? — Yes. 

79854.  What  you  look  forwaid  to  as  a  remedy  has 
hardly  any  relation  to  the  issue  ? — There  is  always  the 
compulsion  that  if  the  man  could  not  get  anyone  to  work 
for  him  he  would  be  more  active. 

79855.  Are  you  going  to  compel  the  men,  is  it  to  take 
another  step  later  so  that  we  shall  compel  the  men,  and 
shall  not  let  the  women  work  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  it 
for  a  moment. 

79856.  If  you  want  to  take  the  step  of  getting  the  women 
not  to  work,  or  only  at  a  certain  wage,  you  would  have 
to  take  your  other  step  and  insure  that  the  husband  must 
work,  and  you  must  get  compulsion  ? — No,  I  should  leave 
that  to  him. 

70857.  Would  you  not  be  liaole  to  get  the  result  of 
the  husband  not  working,  the  woman  working  at  a  dif- 
ferent wage,  but  still  the  onus  of  the  household  remain- 
ing on  one  and  not  on  the  other  ? — You  mean  in  the  case 
of  the  women  who  work  at  a  good  wage  ? 

79858.  In  the  case  of  your  own  minimum  wage  ? — It 
is  only  that  if  she  is  to  work  that  she  should  work  at  a  de- 
finite wage. 

79859.  Is  there  not  to  be  any  discrimination  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  her  work,  as  in  this  or 
that  particular  factory,  or  in  regard  to  this  or  that  parti- 
cular duty,  because  in  some  cases  what  the  woman  wants 
is  to  supplemsnt  what  she  is  doing.  Again  a  single 
woman  has  a  different  position.  Would  you  not  have 
to  discriminate  immensely  if  you  were  to  fix  your  series 
of  minima  on  different  wages  ? — There  would  certainly 
be  very  great  need  to  discriminate  in  various  trades— do 
you  mean  that  ? 

79860.  And  you  must  include  surely  household  work 
if  you  are  to  be  fair,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
woman  is  household  work  ? — You  do  not  propose  they 
should  be  paid  for  doing  household  work  in  their  homes  ? 

79861.  No,  outside  ;  a  great  many  women  do  house- 
hold work  outside  ? — Yes. 
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79862.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Superientendent  of  Works 
for  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  in  London  ? — I  am. 

79863.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement,  which  we  will 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ?— Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  I  am  at  present  Superintendent  of  Works  for  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  in  whose  employ 
(including  the  London  Workman's  Fund,  their  pre- 
decessors) I  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half. 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  labour  colonies  at  Garden  City, 
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Letchworth,  and  at  Pambridge,  Essex,  the  work  at  the 
former  being  road,  sewer,  and  general  ground  work,  and 
at  the  latter  reclamation  work.  Previously  to  that  I 
was  employed  as  general  foreman  by  Messrs.  W;.  Griffiths 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  as  foreman  with  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co., 
Messrs.  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Siebe,  Gorman 
&  Co.  I  have  also  been  abroad  a  great  deal,  and  have 
travelled  in  almost  every  country,  being  in  touch  with 
the  labouring  class  all  my  life. 

2.  The  classes  of  men  with  whom  I  have  had  to  deal 
during  my  service  with  the  Central  Body  have  been  princi- 
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pally  those  of  unskilled  labour— builders'  and  dock 
labourers,  factory  and  warehouse  men,  ard  general  casual 
labourers.  I  found  them  on  the  whole  to  be  of  good 
character,  although  several  cases  of  drunkenness  and 
insubordination  were  brought  to  my  notice.  These  have 
been  few,  considering  the  number  and  class  of  men. 
During  my  experience  of  the  working  classes  I  have  found 
that  quite  one-third  of  unskilled  labour  is  out  of  work 
four  months,  taking  the  year  round. 

3.  The  principal  causes  of  unemployment  amongst  the 
unskilled  class  are  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the 
bad  state  of  the  building  trade,  and  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  there  has  been  a  falling-off  in 
contract  work,  such  as  tramway  and  dock  work. 

4.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  London  appears 
to  be  the  only  place  where  this  kind  of  work  is  going  on, 
and  the  men  who  have  been  employed  by  the  London 
firms  in  the  provinces  follow  them  to  London,  and  in  most 
cases  do  the  Londoners  out  of  the  work.  Then,  again, 
building  contractors  from  the  North  and  South  of  England 
doing  work  in  London,  in  many  cases  bring  their  ovfn 
men,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  the  men  remain 
behind.  I  could  give  many  instances  of  the  above  from 
my  own  experience  on  tramway  work,  where,  having 
finished  at  various  places,  the  men  have  followed  up  ; 
and,  now  that  the  work  is  confined  to  London,  they  have 
all  flocked  here. 

5.  The  effect  of  unemployment  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
depressing  and  demoralising.  To  a  single  man  it  is  not  so 
bad  ;  if  he  has  the  pluck  and  determination  to  succeed 
he  can  obtain  something  to  do — if  not  in  this  country,  in 
another.  To  a  married  man,  with  a  wife  and  family  to 
support,  continued  unemployment  is  the  first  step  to  ruin, 
or  to  becoming  a  loafer  or  criminal.  To  obtain  employ- 
ment a  min  must  keep  up  a  good  appearance  ;  and  if, 
after  several  weeks  of  unemployment,  his  once  good 
appearance  has  gone,  he  finds  it  hard  to  make  any  em- 
ployer or  foreman  believe  that  he  was  once  a  genuine 
workman.  Every  day  makes  a  difference  to  a  man  in 
his  position.  His  wife  and  children  also  suffer,  and  the 
latter  are  brought  up  without  the  proper  necessaries  of 
life,  making  them  in  their  turn  xmfit  to  do  themselves 
justice  when  they  have  to  go  to  work.  They  have  to  be 
supported,  and  are  continually  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house ;  if  the  man  were  in  employment  this  would  not  be 
the  case. 

6.  I  also  think  that  a  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  for 
men  working  in  London  ;  in  no  case  should  it  be  under 
30s .  per  week. 

7.  Labour  Colonies  (Garden  City  and  Fambridge). — 
The  work  done  at  the  Garden  City  Colony  was  satis- 
factorily carried  out,  although  it  took  longer  to  do  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  a  contractor  had  done  the 
work,  owing  to  the  different  classes  of  workmen  sent 
down,  a  good  many  never  having  done  any  work  of 
that  kind  before. 

8.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  present  system.  I 
would  suggest  that,  if  men  are  to  be  sent  in  large  numbers 
to  work  at  such  places  or  on  reclamation  work,  and  no 
accommodation  be  available,  portable  sheds,  cook-houses 
and  mess-rooms  should  be  erected  near  the  works.  (These 
could  then  be  moved  to  other  places.) 

9.  I  also  think  that  each  man  should  be  paid  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  hour,  to  start  on  his  arrival  and  end  on 
his  departure  from  the  works.  The  cost  of  board  and 
lodging  could  be  deducted,  along  with  the  allowance 
allotted  to  his  wife  and  family,  from  his  weekly  earnings 
and  the  remamder  would  be  retained  by  the  man.  A 
dry  canteen  could  also  be  situated  on  the  colony  where 
the  men  could  buy  anything  they  might  require. 

10.  The  system  of  giving  sixteen  weeks'  work  only  to 
a  man  in  one  year  is  doing  no  permanent  good.  I  know 
hundreds  of  cases  where  men  have  proved  themselves 
competent  workmen,  but  on  completion  of  their  allotted 
time  they  go  back  into  a  worse  condition  than  they  were 
before,  simply  because  there  is  not  enough  work  generally 
for  the  number  of  men  who  require  it. 

11.  Some  national  work  should  be  taken  in  hand,  such 
as  reclamation  work,  afforestation,  and  cultivation  of 
land  now  lying  waste.  There  is  work  of  this  kind  to 
last  a  great  number  of  years,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
could  be  placed  in  permanent  employment  on  the  land. 


There  is  no  question  of  doubt  that,  if  properly  instructed 
and  supervised,  the  majority  of  the  unemployed  could 
be  doing  something  useful  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
instead  of  filling  up  workhouses  and  living  on  relief. 

12.  Some  system  of  discipline  and  punishment  should  Disciplinarj 
be  in  vogue  for  those  who  do  not  like,  or  will  not,  work  ;  and  penal 
and,  in  my  opinion,  penal  or  reform  colonies  would  have  measures 
a  sure  effect.  necessary. 

13.  If,  instead  of  first  going  into  a  man's  past  history, 
he  were  at  once  sent  on  these  works,  his  record  could  be 
taken  on  his  present  form ;  for  in  a  good  many  cases  a 
man  may  have  been  bad,  but  is  willing  to  reform  so  soon 
as  he  sees  through  the  folly  of  his  ways.  And  if  a  man 
does  not  do  what  is  expected  of  him,  transfer  him  to  the 
penal  colony  imder  strict  supervision,  and  detain  him 
for  a  certain  period,  making  him  do  task  work.  On  his 
return  to  the  works  he  may  prove  himself  a  different 
man.  The  feeling  that  some  sort  of  pimishment  could 
be  dealt  out  to  a  man  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
majority,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  keep  many  from  going 
wrong. 

14.  During  my  experience  of  workmen  I  have  found  that 
strictness  is  kindness  to  many,  while  a  kind  word  acts 
better  on  some. 

15.  In  summing  up  with  regard  to  the  unemployed,  Proportions 
in  my  opinion  about  30  per  cent,  are  well  and  fit  for  pf  good, 
work,  but  caimot  find  any  ;  30  per  cent,  are  not  physically  inefficient 
fit  to  do  the  class  of  work  we  have  been  giving,  but  are 

quite  willing  and  competent  to  do  lighter  work  (men  who  amoBj 
are  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty,  and  who  are  not  employed 
now  required  by  their  previous  employers  owing  to  failing 
health  and  age,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery.    Men  at  that  age  out  of  employment  find 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  yoimger  men). 

16.  The  remainder  of  the  men  are  relics  of  the  past, 
men  who  have  sunk,  if  not  through  their  own  fault,  through 
being  unemployed,  and  have  thus  degenerated  into  loafers 
and,  possibly,  criminals,  although  I  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  so  many  of  this  class  if  our  system  of 
employment  had  been  better. 

17.  The  efficiency  of  the  men  at  their  work,  compared  Efficiency  cl 
with  men  employed  on  ordinary  contracts,  is  only  fair  ;  men  in 
but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  with  the  weeding  out  relief- 
of  the  wastrels  to  penal  colonies,  and  with  supervision  works, 
by  thoroughly  practical  men,  a  great  improvement  would 
take  place.    The  men  under  me  showed  great  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition  and  in  their  work  as 
time  went  on.    I  can  give  an  instance  of  this  on  the 
London  Coimty  Coimcil  parks  works  this  last  wLnt«r, 
where  thoroughly  experienced  men  were  placed  in  charge, 
and  a  great  improvement  on  other  years  has  been  the 
result. 


79864.  (Chairman.)  What  does  your  work  consist  of  :  do 
you  superintend  all  the  works  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  ? — All  the  work  in  London  at  present.  I  have  been 
at  Fa 'h bridge  and  Garden  City.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  contract  work  such  as  roads,  sewers,  and  ordinary 
ground  works. 

79865.  May  I  assume  that  you  practically  superintend 
all  the  unemployed  who  get  employment  direct  from  the 
Central  Body  in  London  ? — Yes. 

79866.  What  sort  of  number  have  you  now  ? — We  have 
none  at  work  now  in  London,  only  on  farm  colonies. 

79867.  What  was  the  maximum  number  you  ever  had  at 
work  ? — About  1,500  last  winter  in  London,  and  500 
on  colony  work. 

79868.  They  would  not  be  continuously  at  work  ? 
— No,  they  came  and  went  at  all  times,  but  the  total 
maximum  number  of  weeks'  work  we  allowed  was 
sixteen. 

79869.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  labour 
colonies  or  work  given  to  the  unemployed  abroad  ? — No. 

79870.  Taking  the  class  of  men  that  you  had  to  deal 
with,  you  found  them  almost  entirely  unskilled  labourers  ? 
— Mostly  unskilled  labourers. 

79871.  What  men  do  you  come  in  contact  with  ;  only 
the  men  who  have  been  sifted  ? — Yes.  Sifted  by 
Committee. 

79872.  So  you  would  only  come  in  contact  with  the  best 
of  the  applicants  ? — Yes. 
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79873.  On  the  wkole  the  men  you  had  to  deal  with 
behaved  well  ? — They  did  fairly  well.  Of  course  there  was 
a  certain  number  of  them  committed  themselves  in  one  way 
or  another  ;  being  slack  on  the  work,  insubordination,  and 
there  were  cases  of  drunkenness. 

79874.  That  one  might  expect  ? — Yes,  you  would  expect 
that  under  any  conditions. 

79875.  Did  they  behave  better  or  worse  than  you 
expected,  taking  your  previous  experience  ? — Just  as  well 
as  any  other  men. 

79876.  You  found  out  that  in  London  about  one-third  of 
the  unskilled  labour  is  out  of  work  four  months  taking  the 
year  all  round.  Does  that  refer  to  the  class  that  was  under 
your  superintendence  or  to  unskilled  labour  generally  ? — 
That  is  unskilled  labour  generally  in  London  from  my 
own  observations. 

79877.  That  unskilled  labour  is  for  four  months  of  the 
year  out  of  employ  ? — Yes. 

79878.  Surely  that  would  not  be  all  kinds  of  unskilled 
labour  but  only  of  certain  classes  ? — I  should  say  mostly 
casual  labour. 

79879.  The  very  large  proportion  of  these  persons  were 
connected  with  the  building  trade  ? — A  good  many  of  them. 

79880.  You  would  not  call  those  casual  labourers  ? — 
The  building  labourers  are  casual  labourers  just  at  present. 

79881.  The  building  labourer  is  taken  on  by  the  week, 
is  not  he  ? — An  unskilled  builder's  labourer  works  by  the 
hour  and  is  liable  to  be  paid  off  at  an  hours'  notice. 

79882.  Who  engages  him,  does  the  skilled  mate  engage 
him  ? — The  foreman  as  a  rule  engages  the  men,  not  the 
master  himself. 

79883.  Are  there  not  certa'n  skilled  men  who  select 
their  unskilled  men  ? — There  are  some  cases,  but  not 
many.  Sometimes  a  bricklayer  or  a  mason  will  find 
his  own  mate,  for  instance. 

79884.  Would  not  a  bricklayer's  labourer  of  good 
character  probably  be  continued  in  the  emplo5mient  ? — 
Perhaps  on  that  one  building  providing  the  weather  was 
suitable. 

79885.  The  general  practice  in  the  building  trade  then  is 
to  take  on  only  by  the  hour  ? — Yes. 

79886.  But  the  others  are  on  permanently  ? — So  long 
aT  the  work  lasts. 

79887.  So  they  would  not  be  casual  labourers  during 
that  time  ? — No,  not  during  the  time  they  are  in  work. 

79888.  Is  it  not  in  this  way  that  they  are  paid  by  the 
hour  when  engaged  by  the  hour  ? — If  a  man  is  paid  by  the 
week  he  gets  a  week's  notice  as  a  rule,  but  if  he  is  paid  by 
the  hour  he  gets  an  hour's  notice. 

79889.  A  man  would  not  be  turned  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  except  for  misconduct  ? — Sometimes  they  are 
turned  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  want  of  work. 

79890.  You  attribute,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
unemployment,  the  bad  state  of  the  building  trade,  and 
a  great  falling  off  in  London  of  contract  work  ? — Yes,  and 
in  England  generally. 

79891.  I  suppose  there  is  a  sudden  expansion  of  this 
sort  of  work  and  then  a  contraction  ? — Yes,  a  falling  off. 
I  may  mention  that  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  big 
rush  of  tram  works  all  over  the  country,  in  the  provincial 
towns  especially,  and  the  London  contractors  going  up 
there  of  course  created  a  lot  of  labour  in  the  tramway  work 
where  it  had  never  been  done  before  by  the  men  in  that 
town  ;  when  the  contractor  left  those  men  followed  him, 
and  now  the  work  is  confined  to  this  part  of  the  country 
they  have  all  settled  here.  There  are  a  great  many  men 
that  I  know  of  personally  to-day  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  provinces,  good  men,  and  who  are  now  out  of 
work  in  London. 

79892.  Is  it  unskilled  labour  on  the  trams  ? — About 
one-half  unskilled. 

79893.  In  London  there  are  a  great  many  trams  worked 
by  the  London  Coimty  Council.  Does  that  affect  the 
general  market  or  do  they  rely  on  their  establishment  ? — 
The  tramway  contractor  brings  his  own  men  or  engages 
his  own  men. 

79894.  That  work  is  done  by  contract  ? — Yes,  the 
constructional  work. 
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79895.  It  is  the  contraction  of  this  work  that  has  a  good 
deal  contributed,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  distress  in 
London  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

79896.  Have  you  any  experience  in  towns  other  than 
London  of  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes,  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  England. 

79897.  Should  you  say  that  the  four  months'  lack  of 
employment  was  characteristic  of  the  unskilled  workmen 
outside  London  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

79898.  London  is  the  worst  ? — I  should  say  it  is  much 
worse  than  any  other  town. 

79899.  As  far  as  you  know  was  it  always  worse,  or  has  it 
only  of  recent  years  been  worse  ? — I  should  say  more  or 
less  it  has  always  been  worse.  There  is  always  more 
attraction  to  come  here  than  there  is  to  go  to  any  pro- 
vincial town. 

79900.  Should  you  say  that  the  unemployment  in 
London  can  be  at  all  attributed  to  the  unskilled  labourer 
not  knowing  where  to  go  for  labour  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal  to 
that. 

7990L  Supposing  there  were  proper  methods  of  dis- 
tribution of  information,  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
might  be  diminished  or  the  periods  for  which  they  were  out 
of  employ  diminished  ? — That  might  be,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  very  much. 

79902.  Why  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  minimum 
wage  fixed  in  London  ? — I  have  known  carters  and  con- 
tractors pacing  men  who  work  on  London  County  Council 
contracts  18s.  and  £1  a  week.  If  a  man  has  a  wife  and 
family  he  cannot  reasonably  pay  for  rent  and  food  for  his 
wife  and  children  on  £1  a  week  in  London. 

79903.  Supposing  you  fixed  a  minimum  wage  in  London, 
your  object  would  be  to  secure  that  minimum  wage  to  the 
Londoner,  but  would  not  it  have  the  effect  of  drawing  up 
more  and  more  people  from  the  country  ? — It  may  have 
that  effect,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  minimum  wage 
to  every  man  :  I  only  mean  certain  classes  of  work. 

79904.  Your  belief  being  that  the  rate  of  wage  is  unduly 
reduced  owing  to  this  considerable  number  of  persons  out 
of  employ  ? — Yes,  and  the  men  really  are  worth  30s.  As  I 
said  they  have  to  work  sometimes  ten  and  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  six  da3's  a  week. 

79905.  The  work  at  the  labour  colonies  was  on  the 
whole,  in  your  judgment,  satisfactorily  carried  out,  though 
it  took  longer  than  if  a  contractor  had  been  there,  but 
you  do  not  like  the  present  system.  Would  you  just 
amplify  that  a  little  ? — By  our  present  system  the  man's 
wife  is  getting  paid  a  fixed  rate  in  London,  and  he  also  gets 
6d.  or  Is.  on  the  colony  for  any  necessary  wants  he  may 
require.  I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  the  men  inclined  to  go 
sick  without  a  cause,  and  to  knock  off  work  at  the  least 
sign  of  rain,  knowing  full  well  they  will  be  paid  all  the 
time.  It  really  attracts  men  to  come  from  contract  work 
on  to  this,  knowing  they  will  get  full  pay. 

79906.  You  say  there  should  be  portable  sheds  so 
that  the  men  can  get  their  food  ? — Yes  ;  in  some  cases 
we  have  had  to  send  the  food  on  to  the  work  for  the  men 
and  they  have  been  some  distance  away. 

79907.  If  you  had  the  cookhouses  and  the  sheds  close 
to  the  work  that  would  be  a  check  on  the  men  ? — Yes, 
and  there  would  be  less  time  wasted  in  walking. 

79908.  You  would  pay  them  a  fixed  rate,  the  rate 
starting  on  his  arrival  at  and  ending  on  his  departure 
from  the  work  ? — Yes. 

79909.  AVhat  is  the  present  system  ? — The  man  is  paid 
the  day  that  he  leaves  London  to  get  on  the  colony,  and 
as  a  rule  it  takes  all  the  day  to  get  there.  At  Fambridge, 
when  I  was  there,  he  left  London  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  arrive  on  the  colony  until  6  or  7 
o'clock  at  night.  He  could  have  got  there  by  dinner 
time  and  worked  half  a  day  if  he  had  liked.  They  take 
advantage  of  that. 

79910.  The  system  is  rather  an  inducement  to  the  men 
to  take  as  long  as  possible  in  getting  to  the  place  ? — Yes. 

79911.  The  system  of  giving  sixteen  weeks'  work  does 
no  permanent  good,  do  you  think  it  improved  the  physique 
and  morals  of  the  men  ? — Yes,  it  did  a  great  deal. 

79912.  Did  you  follow  these  men  up  at  all  to  see  whether 
they  got  employment  1 — I  found  a  good  many  of  them 
employment  myself  with  a  contractor  I  knew  in  London, 
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when  the  Garden  City  colony  finished  I  sent  twelve  men 
down  to  work  on  the  London  County  Council  trams  at 
Rosebery  Avenue,  and  they  worked  the  whole  time  the 
trams  were  being  laid,  which  was  about  four  months, 
after  leaving  the  colony. 

79913.  Did  they  give  satisfaction  ? — Yes,  every  satis- 
faction. 

79914.  Is  there  at  all  a  prejudice  against  men  who 
have  been  taken  on  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  ? 
— They  did  not  go  through  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body. 

79915.  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  them  at  all  ? — I 
think  so. 

79916.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  two  men,  one  of 
whom  had  gone  through  and  one  had  not,  the  other 
would  get  the  preference  ? — I  should  say  so. 

79917.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  given  those  men  ?  Of  course  if 
you  employ  them  for  longer  than  sixteen  weeks  you 
employ  a  less  number  ? — Yes,  but  that  depends  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  work  taken  in  hand. 

79918.  Would  you  rather  take  a  limited  number  of 
men  on  and  keep  them  until  they  get  something  to  do  ? 
— Yes  ;  although  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  work,  able  to  obtain  it. 

79919.  You  think  that  although  the  number  who 
would  get  this  work  would  be  less,  the  permanent  benefit 
to  the  community  would  be  greater  ? — Yes. 

79920.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  put  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  are  slipping  down  the  social  scale 
into  a  position  to  rehabilitate  themselves  ? — Yes. 

79921.  You  prefer  that  to  giving  work  to  a  large  num- 
ber, who  drift  back  when  the  work  is  over  to  the  position 
in  which  they  were  before  ? — Yes. 

79922.  You  would  like  some  big  work  to  be  taken  on 
hand  ?— Yes. 

79923.  You  have  given  that  view,  I  suppose,  really 
looking  at  it  from  the  superintendent  of  works'  point  of 
view  ? — I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  ;  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problem  we  must 
find  work  to  put  the  men  to.  We  are  only  dealing  with 
the  fringe  of  the  question  by  dealing  with  1,000  men 
when  there  are  40,000  wanting  work, 

79924.  Of  course,  if  you  include  anything  of  that  kind, 
you  would  have  to  have  strict  discipline,  and  you  would 
also  have  to  make  the  work  less  attractive  in  some  way 
or  other  than  work  which  the  men  could  get  outside  ? — 
I  agree  wdth  that  altogether.  I  should  say  pay  him  so 
much  less  per  hour,  and  you  would  not  be  putting  him 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary  workman. 

79925.  Unless  that  was  done,  there  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  a  man  to  go  outside  r — No. 

79926.  What  is  your  view  about  investigation  ?  You 
do  not  say  much  there  about  the  past;  you  care  about 
the  present  ? — Yes. 

79927.  Did  you  find  any  cases  where  the  report  on  the 
investigation  as  to  a  man's  conduct  was  not  subsequently 
justified  by  his  work  ? — A  great  many.  They  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations  at  all. 

79928.  So  you  are  not  a  great  believer  in  investigation 
at  all  ? — I  am  not.  I  think  if  the  proper  man  were  found 
to  select  the  men,  a  contractor's  man,  for  instance,  who 
had  handled  a  large  number  of  men  himself,  he  could 
generally  tell  whether  a  man  is  a  good  man  or  not  by 
looking  at  and  conversing  with  him. 

79929.  In  that  case  all  the  ganger  would  do  would  be 
to  look  at  the  physique  of  the  man  and  his  capacity.  He 
would  not  go  into  questions  of  his  family  ? — No. 

79930.  I  suppose  you  rely  really  upon  the  way  the 
man  complies  with  the  test  put  upon  him  ? — Yes,  and 
that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  foreman,  how  he 
manages  and  humours  the  men. 

79931.  I  suppose  you  had  to  have  considerably  more 
supervision  than  you  would  have  had  if  they  had  been 
ordinary  labourers  ? — Yes,  more  gangers  on  the  job. 

79932.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  difference  was.  Sup- 
posing you  had,  say  thirty  men  working,  what  sort  of 
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supervision  would  you  have  had  if  they  lia,d  Icr  n  rdinary 
labourers  ?— Do  you  mean  gangers  over  them.  ? 

79933.  You  would  have  one  ganger  in  each  case — 
thirty  is  about  the  number,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  thirty  would 
be  the  right  number  for  one  man. 

79934.  Of  course,  the  super dsion  is  more  expensive  in 
the  case  of  these  untrc^ined  men  ? — Yes,  it  is.  You  could 
put  fifty  men  under  a  man  if  they  were  all  good  workmen, 
but  you  would  have  to  have  two  over  that  same  number 
if  they  were  not. 

79935.  Your  idea  of  working  this  thing  is  to  have  a  Need  of  a 
penal  colony  to  which  you  could,  under  certain  conditions,  penal 
transfer  a  man  who  misconducted  himself  ? — Yes.  colony. 

79936.  Summing  up  your  opinion  as  to  the  condition  Proportion 
of  the  unemployed,  you  say  that  about  30  per  cent,  are  of  efficient 
efficient,  30  per  cent,  are  not  up  to  the  average  physical  ""^P  o° 
standard,  but  can  do  light  work,  and  about  40  per  cent.  works 
have  for  some  rea&on  or  another  degenerated  into  loafers  ? 
—Yes. 

79937.  That  is  to  say  30  per  cent,  of  the  picked  men 
were  efficient  for  general  purposes  ? — Yes. 

79938.  Speaking  of  the  men  generally  who  have  passed  After  em- 
through  your  hands,  have  any  considerable  portion  of  ployment  of 
them,  beyond  those  you  have  just  mentioned,  got  per-  men  leaving 
manent  emplojmient  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  more  ;  I  relief  works 
only  know  those  that  I  have  found  work  for  myseK,  in- 
dependent of  the  Central  Body.    They  all  drift  back  into 

their  old  state.  A  good  many  of  them  may  have  got  work 
as  several  left  our  works  stating  they  had  found  employ- 
ment, but  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  permanent  or  not. 

79939.  Did  you  find  that  the  locality  from  which  the 
men  came  at  all  governed  their  conduct  ? — Did  the  men 
from  some  parts  behave  better  than  those  from  others  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  difference. 

79940.  Which  would  you  say  is  the  best  part  of 
London  ? — The  northern  part  of  London  is  the  best 
and  the  south. 

79941.  The  east  and  the  west  are  left,  which  of  the  two 
is  worse  7 — The  east  is  worse,  there  is  more  casual  labour 
there.  I  mean  east,  generally  south-east,  east,  and 
north-east. 

79942.  It  is  worse  than  the  west  ? — Yes. 

79943.  Do  you  get  many  from  the  west  ? — Very  few, 
there  is  a  small  percentage  comes  from  there. 

79944.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  disadvan- 
tage of  casual  labour.  Is  the  tendency  of  casual  labour 
for  the  men  to  loaf  whilst  working,  is  that  one  of  the 
evils  of  it,  or  are  they  so  paid  that  they  think  they  are 
obliged  to  work,  I  mean  in  their  ordinary  vocations  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  loaf  when  they  work.  Do  you  mean  in 
the  labour  colonies  ? 

79945.  No,  casual  labour  where  the  men  are  taken 
on  by  the  hour,  and  so  on  ? — They  have  to  be  watched. 
I  think  a  man  in  any  condition  would  take  advantage  of 
the  foreman  if  he  was  not  looking,  a  good  many  of  them 
anyway.  It  all  lies  with  the  supervision,  I  think.  I 
always  found  these  men  worked  fairly  well  if  they  were 
looked  after  properly.  A  good  foreman  makes  a  good 
man  as  a  rule. 

79946.  On  the  whole  I  think  your  report  is  highly 
favourable  to  their  conduct  and  the  work  they  did  ? — 
Provided  they  are  properly  supervised ;  I  have  known 
oases  where  they  have  not  been  properly  supervised  and 
they  have  not  done  very  well. 

79947.  Did  you  have  the  St.  James'  Park  work  under 
you  ? — No,  only  the  London  County  Council  parks. 

79948.  Were  they  not  working  under  you  in  that  broad 
part  of  St.  James'  Park  ? — That  was  in  the  Royal  Park, 
and  they  superintended  their  own  men ;  the  men  that 
were  at  the  Garden  City  the  first  year  conducted  them 
selves  very  well  and  worked  very  well. 

79949.  What  you  have  done,  as  you  say,  only  touches 
the  fringe  of  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

79950.  Do  you  think  the  system  you  have  been  working 
is  capable  of  great  expansion,  putting  the  financial  and 
other  questions  aside  ;  you  say  there  is  not  the  work 
to  be  done  ? — No,  there  is  not  the  work  to  be  done,  that 
is  the  great  difficulty,  and  I  don't  think  very  much  of  the 
system. 
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ljuality  of  79931.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  were  satisfied  with 
york  done.  the  work  of  the  men  generally,  do  I  understand  ? — I  was 
T^'^^L^^'^*'^*'  quite  satisfied  with  the  work  that  I  supervised. 

79952.  You  considered  it  satisfactorily  done,  and  that 
they  worked  as  well  as  ordinary  men  would  have  worked  ? 
— Only  fair,  not  •the  same  as  ordinary  men.  I  say  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  the  work  was  only  fair  compared 
with  men  on  ordinary  contract  work. 

79953.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  reconcile  that  with 
the  statement  that  they  did  their  work  very  well.  You 
make  a  distinction  between  what  you  would  expect 
from  an  ordinary  labourer,  an  ordinary  workman,  and 
one  of  these  men  ? — Yes. 

79954.  What  sort  of  standard  did  you  set  up.  For 
instance,  how  many  men  would  you  say  would  be  required 
to  do  the  work  which  would  ordinarily,  be  done  by  a 
certain  number  of  ordinary  labourers  ? — It  varied  a  lot ; 
on  the  average  about  two  men  to  an  ordinary  navvy's 
work. 

79955.  You  would  require  about  double  the  number 
of  men  on  the  average  ? — In  some  cases  not  so  much  as 
that. 
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79956.  Is  that  because  they  do  not  feel  an  interest 
in  the  work,  or  is  it  because  they  feel  that  they  have  a 
secured  position,  or  what  should  you  suppose  is  the 
reason  ? — I  give  the  reason  that  they  are  run  down, 
they  are  weak,  and  they  also  take  advantage  of  the 
committees  they  have  to  deal  with.  I  have  known  men 
come  to  me  and  say  if  I  put  them  off  they  would  go 
and  tell  some  of  the  committee  and  get  me  the  sack, 
and  things  like  that. 

79957.  That  is  if  you  exercised  proper  discipline  over 
them  ?— Yes. 

79958.  If  you  thought  they  were  unsatisfactory  and 
had  to  go,  they  would  say  they  would  make  it  unpleasant 
for  you  ? — Yes. 

79959.  Did  they  show  as  a  rule  any  desire  to  get  other 
•work ;  were  you  able  to  judge  of  that  ? — I  could  not 
judge  that. 

79960.  They  had  a  day  off,  had  they  not  ?— Saturday. 
Saturday  is  not  -the  proper  day  to  give  them.  There 
is  no  employer  of  labour  tfiat  would  employ  a  man  on 
Saturday,  they  will  tell  him  to  come  back  on  Monday 
morning. 

79961.  You  think  another  day  than  Saturday  would 
be  a  better  day  for  the  remission  of  work  in  order  to 
obtain  employment  ? — Yes. 

79962.  I  suppose  Saturday  was  taken  because  of  the 
Sunday  following,  so  that  they  could  get  to  their  homes  ? 
—I  was  thinking  of  the  men  in  the  London  County  Council 
parks,  they  could  get  home  at  any  time. 

79963.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  df  the  HoUesley 
Bay  men  ? — The  men  from  Hollesley  Bay  got  from 
Friday  night  to  Tuesday  morning. 

79964.  So  they  could  go  on  Monday  ? — Yes,  to  look  for 
work. 

79965.  Did  you  find  any  considerable  number  of  them 
tried  to  get  work  ? — So  far  as  I  could  hear,  they  did  not 
try  at  all. 

79966.  They  were  satisfied  to  stay  on  with  you,  as 
long  as  they  were  allowed  ? — Yes. 

79967.  Did  you  exercise  any  choice ;  had  you  any 
power  of  exercising  any  choice  as  to  what  men  should 
be  sent  to  any  particular  piece  of  work  ? — No,  I  could 
only  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  that  none  but 
the  thoroughly  strong,  and  men  capable  of  doing  this 
class  of  work  should  be  ''sent.  It  was  then  left  to  the 
distress  committee  to  send  suitable  men. 

79968.  You  did  not  choose  the  men  because  you  thought 
they  were  suitable  for  the  work  at  Fambridge,  or  in  the 
London  parks,  the  committee  decided  ? — Yes. 

79969.  (Mr.  Loch.)  When  a  man  turned  up  at  Fam- 
bridge at  the  end  of  the  day,  instead  of  mid-day,  what 
happened  to  him  ? — He  was  generally  told,  when  I  was 
there,  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  if  it  occiurred  again 
he  would  be  sent  back. 

79970.  Did  you  have  to  sack  a  good  many  men  in 
that  way  ? — Yes,  I  had  to  sack  twenty  or  thirty  alto- 
gether during  the  time  I  was  there. 
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79971.  Out  of  what  number  ?— 300  or  400. 

79972.  Did  you  find  that  the  men  who  caaie  to  you 
from  the  east  of  London  were  more  spoiled  men  than 
elsewhere  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

79973.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— I  should 
say  that  the  men  looking  after  their  interests  were  not 
the  proper  men  for  the  job.  They  coddled  the  men  too 
much,  although  the  men  from  Poplar  were  on  the  whole 
fairly  good,  because  the  clerk  to  the  committee  is  capable 
of  knowing  and  selecting  the  best  men. 

79974.  Were  they  men  of  the  type  you  mentioned, 
who  ran  to  the  committee  trying  to  get  influence,  and 
that  kind  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

79975.  They  knew  the  ropes  ? — Yes,  a  great  many 
of  them  travelled  from  one  colony  to  another. 

79976.  And  yet  those  men  passed  through  the  com- 
mittee's sieve,  and  had  been  appointed  to  come  ? — Yes, 
their  record  on  paper  had  been  put  before  them  ;  that 
is  all  I  know  ;  I  do  not  know  the  system  of  selection. 

79977.  They  had  come  through  the  committee  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

79978.  You  talk  of  payment  by  task  ;  do  you  mean  Question  of 
by  task  work,  paying  a  rate  of  so  much  per  hour  for  payment 
measured  work  ? — Rate  per  hour  on  the  work ;   if  they  ^5[.^^**^ 
work  an  hour,  they  get  paid  for  that  time.  relief-works. 

79979.  Have  you  at  all  tried  the  measured  work  of 
so  much  per  task  ?— -I  did  in  Garden  City. 

79980.  Did  that  answer  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

79981.  Why  was  not  it  tried  generally? — The  work 
at  Fambridge  could  not  be  done  in  that  way  because 
it  was  very  difficult  work,  but  at  Hollesey  Bay  I  should 
say  it  could  be  done,  as  regards  double  digging. 

79982.  You  know  the  general  result  of  experience  is 
that  not  only  is  ganging  much  easier,  but  the  men  do 
much  more  work  if  they  get  task  work  ? — Yes,  but  there 
are  kinds  of  work  you  cannot  do  by  task  work. 

79983.  If  you  were  a  contractor  you  would  not  employ 
a  city  man  to  whom  you  could  not  apply  the  task  system  ? 
—No. 

79984.  Have  you  any  power  of  selection  as  to  what 
task  you  use  a  man  on  ? — Yes, 

79985.  You  say  something  about  a  30s.  wage  for  all ;  The  mini- 
do  you  mean  that  that  should  apply  to  aU  the  men  em-  mum  wage 
ployed  in  this  work  ? — I  do  not  mean  on  unemployed  London, 
work  ;    the  men  on  such  as  tramway  work,  or  navvy 

work. 

79986.  Under  contract  ?— Yes. 

79987.  With  regard  to  this  number  you  divide  it  into  Treatment 
three  sections,  and  such  a  thing  as  12,000  men  if  there  „f  those 
were  40,000  applications  would  cover  one  of  your  sections  ?  who  will  not 
— Yes.  work. 

79988.  Supposing  we  take  the  whole  of  those  men, 
namely  the  section  that  was  rather  hopeless,  what  do 
you  say  might  have  to  be  done  with  them  ? — If  he  was 
a  loafer  ? 

79989.  I  think  it  is  the  last  class  which  are  generally 
unfit :  "  are  not  physically  fit  to  do  the  class  of  work 
we  have  been  giving  but  are  quite  willing  and  competent 
to  do  lighter  work  ;  the  remainder  of  the  men  are  relics 
of  the  past,  men  who  have  sunk  if  not  through  their  own 
fault,  through  being  unemployed  "  and  so  on  ? — Those 
who  are  able  to  work  and  won't.  I  should  put  them  in  a 
penal  colony  by  all  means.  The  others  should  be  found 
some  lighter  task. 

79990.  Is  not  that  rather  a  large  order,  12,000  on  a 
penal  colony  ? — It  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  better  that  than  to  let  them  drift. 

79991.  Would  you  bring  them  up  before  the  magis- 
trates ? — Yes,  get  a  magistrates'  order  to  compel  them, 
to  work. 

79992.  Amongst  the  men  you  had  before  you  there 
were  some  of  this  very  class,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  Ths 
percentage  which  I  take  is  that  of  the  general  men  out 
of  work  in  London,  not  the  men  that  passed  through 
our  hands. 

79993.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  they  were  the  selected 
men  ? — The  percentpge  I  take  here  is  not  of  the  men 
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who  passed  through  my  hands :  it  is  from,  my  general 
observation  of  the  unemployed  of  London. 

79994.  {Mr.  Loch.)  30  per  cent,  are  of  the  loafing 
class  ? — Yes. 

79995.  And  ought  to  go  to  a  penal  colony  ?— Yes. 

79996.  Have  you  had  any  experience  atout  a  penal 
colony  ? — I  have  not. 

79997.  Judging  from  your  most  difficult  class  of  men, 
do  you  think  you  could  manage  a  penal  colony  ? — Yes, 
providing  that  povt'er  were  given  the  man  in  charge  to  put 
some  sort  of  punishment  or  restriction  upon  them. 

79998.  The  difficulty  is  very  great,  is  it  not,  of  managing 
these  broken  labourers  in  a  penal  colony,  some  of  the 
men  strong,  some  of  the  men  weak,  and  so  on,  and  super- 
vising them  so  as  not  to  let  the  standard  drop  ?— I  do 
not  think  the  supervision  would  be  any  difficulty.  The 
difficulty  would  be  obtaining  the  various  kinds  of  work 
to  suit  the  men. 

79999.  Is  not  that  so  great  that  the  tendency  is  in 
criminal  colonies  to  let  the  standard  of  work  drop,  one 
man  putting  it  down  for  another  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

80000.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  that  your  penal  colony 
breaks  in  your  hands  ?— If  you  cannot  find  the  work 
suitable  for  the  men  it  would. 

80001.  If  you  take  your  next  class  of  course  these  are 
a  very  large  number,  that  class  of  12,000  are  not  fit 
physically  to  do  the  class  of  work,  but  want  lighter  w  ork  ; 
they  are  men  between  forty  and  sixty.  "What  do  you  say 
they  might  do  ? — I  do  not  know. 

80002.  It  will  again  be  a  very  large  order  to  find  work 
of  this  sort  for  12,000  men.  You  mentioned  Garden 
City.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  men  there  ? — Yes,  the 
first  year,  under  the  London  Unemployed  Fund. 

80003.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  Garden  City  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  -w  as  taken  to  allow  the  men  oppor- 
tunities of  settling  in  the  country  or  getting  work  locally, 
and  so  on,  when  they  were  leaving  ? — There  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  it,  but  there  was  not  any  work  offered  ; 
only  in  two  cases,  and  that  was  accepted. 

80004.  What  would  you  have  done  that  was  not  done 
to  enable  them  to  settle  in  that  Garden  Colony  again  ? 
— I  do  not  see  where  they  could  have  offered  them  any 
work  ;  there  was  not  any  work  going. 

80005.  That  is  to  say  practically  after  they  had  done 
their  work  at  Garden  City  they  were  more  or  less  at  loose 
ends  ? — There  was  no  work  for  the  men  to  do  ;  the  work 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  given  out  to  a  contractor 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  men. 

80006.  Do  you  look  forward,  if  you  continue  that  work 
year  by  year,  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  men  passing 
through  your  hands  being  put  on  the  land  as  could  be 
best  arranged  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  farm  colonies, 
or  of  work  on  the  land.  I  should  say  reclamation  work 
would  be  the  best  to  put  them  on. 

80007.  Your  reclamation  woik  would  have  to  be 
strongly  backed  by  a  penal  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

80008.  It  would  fail  without  it  ? — Yes,  you  would  be 
doing  some  men  a  good  turn,  and  doing  a  great  many 
of  them  a  bad  turn  by  picking  them  up  and  putting  them 
back  again. 

80009.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the  test 
of  their  having  to  get  out  of  London  is  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient test  by  way  of  a  deterrent,  do  you  think  that  it  is  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

80010.  Would  you  give  us  your  reason  why  you  think 
it  is  not  sufficient  ? — A  lot  of  men  under  the  present  system 
look  upon  it  as  going  down  into  the  country  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight's  holiday,  because  we  do  not  force  them  to 
work  as  we  ought  to  do. 

80011.  In  fact  the  bargain  is  one  which  they  would 
gladly  accept  as  a  better  bargain  than  the  open  market, 
would  they  ? — A  lot  take  that  view. 

80012.  With  regard  to  the  relation  to  the  family,  have 
you  found  that  the  men  saved  their  money  up  till  they 
went  home,  or  did  they  spend  it  on  their  pleasures  ? 
The  money  they  had  was  5s.  or  6s.  a  week,  was  not  it  ? — 
They  did  not  have  5s.  or  6s.  a  week,  on  our  present  system 
they  only  get  6d.  a  week. 


80013.  They  used  to  get  more,  did  they  not  ? — ^No, 
6d.  a  week  to  the  men,  and  the  remainder  to  the  wife, 
In  some  cases  at  Fambridge  they  got  more  because  it  was 
heavier  and  dirtier  work,  that  was  Is.  6d.  a  man,  but 
in  a  lot  of  cases  the  wives  send  the  men  money. 

80014.  Did  that  money  go  to  the  hotter  class  men  ? — 
There  were  very  few  that  did  not  get  money  sent  from 
their  wives. 

80015.  So  that  the  money  that  was  given  to  the  women 
for  the  family,  apart  from  the  husband,  would  be  handed 
over  in  some  degree  to  the  husband  while  he  was  on  the 
work  ? — Yes,  mostly  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

80016.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  drink,  their  Dmnkenne 
breaking  away  to  go  to  the  public-houses,  or  that  sort  of  at  Fam- 
think  ? — At  Fambridge  I  did  have  some  trouble  with  bridge  and 
drink,  because  there   was  a  pubhc-house  close  to  the  Garden  Cit 
colony,  and  at  the  start  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  colonies, 
there,  till  I  got  them  under  control. 

80017.  At  Garden  City  ?— At  Garden  City  there  were  l 
only  six  cases  of  drunkenness  all  the  time. 

80018.  Because  that  was  at  a  distance  from  the  public-  j 
house  ? — The  nearest  public-house  was  three  miles  away. 

80019.  While  you  say  on  the  whole  the  men  worked  General  j 
well,  may  I  say  the  general  impression  of  your  evidence  result  of 

is  that  unless  very  great  changes  were  made  in  the  system  relief- work  I 
a  great  many  men  would  be  employed  who  should  not,  system  as  j 
and  many  would  be  hardly  bettered  by  the  employment  regards  the  ■ 
they  got  ? — Yes.    There  would  be  a  great  many  men  ^"^* 
being  helped  that  were  not  worthy  of  help.  V  7    •  j 

80020.  And  whom  the  help  did  not  benefit  ?— Whom  j 
the  help  did  not  benefit  at  all,  although  they  would  be  | 
weeded  out  eventually. 

80021.  That  is  a  lengthy  process  ;  what  is  said  of  them 
when  they  are  handed  over  to  be  selected  does  not  at  all 
point  to  the  ultimate  selection  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

80022.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  with  Question  oi 
ordinary  contract  navvy  work,  do  they  generally  pro-  dwelling 
vide  dwelling-places  for  the  men  ? — No,  never,  unless  accommodE 
they  are  well  out  in  the  country  where  there  is  no  ac-  tionfor  me: 
commodation  available.  on  contract 

-  works. 

80023.  Does  not  that  lead  to  great  hardship  some- 
times ? — It  does,  a  great  deal. 

80024.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  any  general  recog-  ' 
nition  that  that  must  be  provided  ? — I  should  say  there 

ought  to,  and  it  should  have  been  done  many  years  ago, 

80025.  Would  there  be  any  large  opinion  against  such 
a  thing  ? — By  the  men  themselves  ? 

80026.  Rather  by  the  contractors  ?^ — I  should  think 

there  would,  still  I  should  say  the  contractor  ought  to  be  j 
able  to  raise  his  price  for  the  tender  accordingly. 

80027.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Some  contractors  make  pro- 
vision, do  they  not  ? — Yes,  in  cases  out  in  the  country, 
such  as  railways,  they  provide  huts  for  the  men. 

80028.  And  certain  men  of  particular  repute  do  ? — • 
I  have  worked  with  the  biggest  contractors  in  this 
country,  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  and  they  have  never  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  the  men  on  anything  we  have 
done  they  had  to  put  up  with  any  little  hovel  they  could 
get. 

80029.  Do  Pearson's  provide  accommodation  ? — As  a 
rule  they  do  large  contracts  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
accommodation  available. 

80030.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  protiortion 
every  hundred  men  they  sent  out  to  you  as  selected,  gatisfac- 
Would  you  say  that  only  30  per  cent,  of  them  were  satis-  tory  men 
factory  for  your  purpose  ? — For  the  work  that  we  gave  on  relief 
them  to  do.  works. 

80031.  Only  30  per  cent,  of  the  selected  ?— For  the 
kind  of  work.  Of  course,  others  would  work  if  they  were 
fitted  for  the  task. 

80032.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  70  per  cent., 
some  were  not  physically  fitted  or  there  was  some  other 
reason  ? — Yes. 

80033.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  Housing  of 
the  men,  it  has  been  alleged  that  one  difficulty  a  con-  men  on 
tractor  has  to  meet  with  arises  from  what  is  called  contract 


subbing  t — Yes. 


works. 
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800^4.  He  has  to  keep  more  men  than  he  really  wants 
because  he  is  not  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  men  will  be 
ready  for  woik  at  a  given  time  ? — I  have  not  found  that 
the  case,  and  I  have  had  500  or  600  men  under  me.  I 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  from  subbing ;  they 
always  turn  up  th»  next  morning. 

80035.  How  did  you  house  your  men  at  Fambridge  ? 
— In  huts, 

80036.  Did  you  put  them  up  ? — No.  They  were  pre- 
viously used  by  workmen  and  their  families  employed  at 
an  engineer's  factory  which  is  now  closed  down. 

90037.  What  sort  of  huts  were  they  ? — Corrugated 
iron  outside  and  match-boarding  inside. 

80038.  Have  you  finished  your  job  at  Fambridge  ? — 
I  did  not  finish  it ;  I  was  taken  away  to  supervise  the 
London  work. 

80039.  Have  they  finished  the  work  ? — Yes,  about  two 
months  ago. 

80040.  Wliat  became  of  the  huts  ?— The  huts  are  still 
there. 

90041 .  Did  they  buy  them  ? — We  only  rented  them. 

80042.  At  Garden  City  how  did  you  manage  about  the 
housing  ? — There  were  huts  there. 

80043.  Provided  by  Garden  City  ? — No,  we  built  them  ; 
and  the  agreement  was  that  they  should  take  them  over 
when  we  finished  the  work. 

80044.  What  is  the  cost  of  hutting,  roughly  ? — You  can 
house  200  men  with  mess-room,  day-room,  and  kitchens, 
and  suitable  accommodation  for  about  £2,000. 

80045.  About  £10  a  head  ?— Yes. 

80046.  Would  those  be  huts  you  could  take  away  in 
sections  ? — Yes,  portable  huts. 

80047.  What  would  be  the  life  of  a  hut  like  that  ?— It 
all  depends  on  how  they  were  handled  when  shifted,  j 
should  say  they  ought  to  last  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
or  something  like  that,  with  care. 

80048.  In  your  evidence  you  tell  us  that  the  contractors' 
men  who  come  to  London  are  apt  to  stay  there  ? — Yes. 

80019.  What  is  the  reason  of  that ' — I  think  there  is  a 
different  life  in  London  to  what  there  is  in  the  provincial 
towns  ;  there  is  more  attraction  and  temptation  for  an 
ordinary  working  man  to  stay  in  London. 

80050.  The  attraction  of  pleasure  ? — Yes ;  and  there 
is  a  better  chance  of  picking  up  casual  labour.  ■ 

8005L  Is  there  any  general  idea  that  it  will  be  provided 
by  distress  committees  or  guardians  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  that  come  know  anything  about 
distress  committees. 

Proper  treat-  80052.  In  your  suggestion  that  the  men  should  be  paid 
ment  of  ^  fixed  rate  per  hour,  would  you  give  the  workers  and  the 

shirkers  on  shirkers  the  same  ? — For  a  start  I  would,  and  weed  them 
relief-works,   out  afterwards. 

80053.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  shirkers  ? — Send 
them  to  a  penal  colony — discharge  them  altogether 
from  the  works. 


80060.  Why  do  you  not  think  so  ? — Because  a  good  Mr.  William 
many  of  them  if  they  did  make  a  little  bit  of  money  would  iV.  Scotland. 
spend  it  in  beer  instead  of  food.   

80061.  I  am  assuming  that  he  had  something  he  could  Oct.,  190  <. 
not  spend  in  beer.    Could  not  he  have  a  token  instead  of 

money  ? — That  is  what  I  mean  by  paying  him  so  much 
an  hour,  giving  him  his  food  and  deducting  it  from  his 
wages. 

80062.  You  do  it  another  way  with  the  same  object. 
The  dry  canteen  would  be  a  canteen  where  he  could  not 
get  liquor  ? — He  could  not  get  liquor  at  all. 

80063.  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  some  cases  men  Abuses  of 
cannot  get  a  job  on  ordinary  work  unless  they  make  friends  foreman 
with  the  foreman  ;  have  you  heard  anything  of  that  ? —  system. 
Yes,  any  amount  of  it.    I  know  cases  of  dock  and  tram 

work  where  the  foreman  had  half-a-crown  a  week  from 
each  man,  and  if  they  did  not  pay  half-a-crown  to  him 
they  got  the  sack. 

80064.  Is  there  any  means  of  stopping  that  ? — If  the 
superintendent  over  the  works  knows  anything  about 
it,  and  if  he  is  a  straightforward  man  he  would  sack 
the  foreman,  I  should  think,  and  the  man  who  gave  the 
half-a-crown  too. 

80065.  Do  the  men  themselves  combine  against  the 
foreman  ? — I  have  known  cases  of  their  doing  it,  but  they 
got  the  sack — the  whole  lot. 
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80054.  Have  you  had  any  experience  where  men  have 
had  to  earn  their  food  in  any  of  your  imemployed  places  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

80055.  Is  the  food  all  found  for  them  ? — Yes,  in  all  our 
colony  works. 

80056.  No  matter  how  slack  a  man  is  he  is  sure  of  his 
food  ? — Under  our  present  system  we  give  them  their 
allowance  and  feeding  and  everything,  lodging  and  all, 
whether  they  are  slack  or  not ;  ii  they  are  slack  we  have 
to  put  up  with  that  for  a  certain  time  to  see  whether  they 
are  going  to  do  any  good  or  not. 

80057.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  the  man  simply 
had  a  subsistence  found,  and  he  had  to  earn  what  he 
wanted  to  supplement  it  with  ? — For  his  wife  and  family  ? 

80058.  No,  for  himself  in  the  colony  ? — At  present  he 
only  gets  6d.  a  week. 

80059.  But  he  gets  his  food.  Suppose  he  has  a  loaf  of 
bread  found  him  and  he  wants  a  sausage,  he  has  to  earn  a 
sausage.    Would  that  be  an  advantage  ? — I  do  not  think 


80066.  (Miss  Hill.)  Would  wooden  sheds  be  cheaper 
than  corrugated  iron  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  put  corrugated 
iron  places  up,  corrugated  iron  outside  with  match  board- 
ing inside. 

80067.  (Professor  Smart.)  With  regard  to  that  general 
statement  of  yours  that  quite  one-third  of  the  unskilled 
labour  is  out  of  work  a  third  of  the  year,  do  you  mean 
the  unskilled  labour  of  London  or  the  country  ? — The 
unskilled  labour  of  London. 
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80068.  And  you  include  those  who  are  thorough  casuals 
and  do  not  want  to  work  more  than  a  certain  part  of  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

80069.  You  include  the  whole  body  of  casual  labour  ? — 
Yes. 

80070.  With  regard  to  the  minimum  wage,  why  a  mini-  The  mini- 
mum wage  for  London  ? — Because  of  the  rates,  and  accom-  ynum  wage 
modation  in  London  is  much  dearer  than  in  provincial  London 
towns. 


8007  L  Does  not  that  indicate  that  you  must  have- a 
minimum  wage  all  over  the  coimtry  ? — I  should  say*  it 
would  come  to  that. 

80072.  Why  30s.  ?— Because  I  think  30s.  is  little 
enough  for  any  man  to  be  paid  at  the  work  I  mentioned — 
at  nawy  work  or  carting. 

80073.  Do  you  think  employers  would  agree  with  you 
as  a  rule  ;  would  they  be  willing  to  pay  30s.  to  that  class 
of  worker  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

80074.  What  about  the  enormous  number  of  men  who 
could  not  be  employed,  whom  employers  would  not  take 
on,  at  30s.  a  week  ? — If  they  are  not  worth  30s.  a  week 
the  employers  would  not  employ  them ;  they  would  get  - 
other  men  ;  it  would  be  relieving  the  labour  market  just- 
the  same. 

80075.  That  is  one  way  you  would  take  to  relieve  the 
market,  to  take  the  inefiicients  away  ? — Yes. 

80076.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  a  remark  you 
made  to  the  Chairman,  you  said  you  only  meant  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  certain  classes  ? — Yes. 

80077.  What  classes  are  they  ? — Navvies,  men  working 
on  tramway  works  or  building  works,  or  carters — carters 
generally  in  London. 

80078.  (Professor  Smart.)  That  would  be  putting  a 
premium  on  those  particular  classes  ? — Yes. 

80079.  You  think  many  of  our  paupers  might  be  doing 
something  useful,  as  you  say  ? — I  do  not  know,  if  they 
are  fit  they  ought  to  be  doing  something. 

80080.  You  mean  to  imply  that  a  great  many  paupers 
could  be  doing  something  tor  their  living.  Do  you  find 
that  opinion  held  by  workhouse  masters,  for  example  ?  — 
If  a  man  is  fit  and  able,  instead  of  going  to  a  workhouse 
be  ought  to  be  put  to  somo  work  to  tenefit  the  nation. 
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80081.  After  all,  are  there  many  of  that  class  in  work- 
houses ? — I  have  no  experience  ;   only  what  I  hear. 

80082.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  yours  in  Para- 
graph 13  that  a  man  should  be  at  once  sent  on  to  the 
works  without  going  into  past  history,  would  that  be 
quite  fair  to  the  respectable  men  ? — Yes,  because  if  the 
man  that  was  selecting  the  men  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  they  came  before  him  he  would  select  the  best  case, 
naturally. 

80083.  I  thought  you  said  the  man  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  works  without  going  into  his  past  history  ? — 
I  mean  that  a  man  should  pass  the  inspector  at  once 
without  going  into  his  family  history,  for  them  to  be 
questioned  individually  without  going  into  his  family 
history  at  all. 

80084.  Could  you  transfer  a  man  to  a  penal  colony  with- 
out a  conviction  ? — The  only  conviction  would  be  his 
refusal  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

80085.  That  is  a  new  form  of  offence,  is  it  not  ? — I 
should  make  it  an  offence. 

80086.  You  would  require  legislation  for  that  ? — Yes. 

80087.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  are  more  men 
now  than  formerly  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty 
able  to  work  whom  employers  will  not  employ  ? — I  should 
say  they  are  on  the  increase  just  now. 

80088.  If  so,  does  not  that  constitute  a  new  phenomena  ? 
—Yes. 

80089.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  11  you  make 
some  suggestions  of  work  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  has  ;dready  been  done  by  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  for  the  employment  of  the  men,  such  as  afforesta- 
tion etc.,  and  you  think  that  would  be  much  better 
work  than  the  work  which  has  been  foimd  for  them. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  would  have  that 
kind  of  work  always  open  to  resort  to  by  men  when 
they  are  out  of  employment  ? — Yes,  I  say  there  should 
be  that  kind  of  work  always  open. 

80090.  So  there  would  be  always,  in  good  times  and 
bad  times,  men  selected  for  this  kind  of  work  ? — Yes. 

80091.  As  relief  work,  not  as  ordinary  work  ? — As 
relief  work  only  ;   just  to  relieve  the  surplus  labour. 

80092.  You  did  not  mean  that  afforestation  should 
be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government  as  an  employment 
on  economic  grounds  ? — I  say  it  should  all  be  taken  on 
these  lines  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  done  with  any  success  without. 

80093.  As  you  would  have  no  test  whatever  as  to 
the  character  of  the  men  employed  on  such  work,  it 
would  be  open  practically  to  all  who  came,  if  there  was 
room  for  them  ? — Yes. 

80094.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that  would 
have  upon  men  who  are  in  ordinary  employment  now, 
and  are  contributing  towards  their  trade  union  for  out- 
of-work  payment,  in  a  sense  insuring  against  vmemploy- 
ment  ? — If  the  work  was  made  so  strict  they  would 
not  want  to  come  there  at  all ;  they  would  want  to  keep 
clear  of  it. 

80095.  Strict  in  what  way  ? — Do  not  pay  them  the 
same  rate  of  wages  as  men  in  employment  are  getting. 

80096  You  would  pay  them  a  less  rate  of  wages  ? — 
Yes. 

80097.  A  less  total  amount  in  a  week  than  they  would 
get  by  ordinary  employment  ? — Yes. 

80098.  You  mention  amongst  the  kinds  of  work, 
reclamation  work  ? — Yes. 


80099.  You  suggest  the  reclamation  and  cultivatirn 
of  land  now  lying  waste,  do  you  mean  with  the  object 
of  settling  the  men  on  that  particular  land,  or  merely 
reclaiming  it  for  sale  ? — Reclamation  for  settling  if 
there  are  any  men  wanting  to  settle  on  the  land. 

80100.  Or  to  let  as  farm  land  ?— Yes. 

80101.  All  the  work  you  have  in  view  practically 
would  not  pay  for  the  labour  employed  on  it,  would 
it  ?— No. 

80102.  Can  you  suggest  any  kind  of  work  that 
would  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  any 
work  could  pay  with  unemployed  labour. 

80103.  Have  you  thought  about  another  thing,  and 
that  is  :  The  Government  to  employ  men  in  these  occupa- 
tions on  their  merits,  that  is  as  ordinary  workmen  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  only  setting  on  those  that 
could  be  efficiently  employed,  and  pay  them  the  regular 
rate  of  wages,  thereby  relieving  the  labour  market  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  ? — I  have.  That  is  a  good 
suggestion,  but  what  would  become  of  the  wives  and 
children  in  London  ?  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  men 
to  send  the  money  home  ? 

80104.  When  large  contract  works  are  let  for  reservoirs 
and  such  works,  to  ordinary  contractors,  the  men  take 
their  wives  and  children  with  them,  or  make  their  own 
arrangements.  Would  it  not  be  equally  safe  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  Government  work  of  this 
kind  ? — It  could  be  tried,  but  a  good  many  men  on 
contract  work  do  not  send  the  wives  money ;  the  wives 
and  children  suffer  ;  I  know  a  good  many  of  the  men 
that  have  worked  under  me  did  not  send  their  wives 
anything  for  years. 

80105.  What  happens  to  the  wives  and  children  ? — • 
They  have  to  struggle  on  as  best  they  can,  and  take 
up  employment. 

80106.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  an  engineer  by  trade  ? — 
As  a  boy  I  served  my  time  in  the  merchant  service.  I 
am  a  diver  and  also  a  contractor's  general  foreman  and 
have  served  three  years  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 

80107.  Assuming  the  present  Act  or  anything  like  it 
was  to  be  in  operation  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  it 
not  rather  essential  that  there  should  be  a  scheme  of 
works  prepared  in  advance  so  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  time  to  think  out  what  is  the  best  possible  way  of 
utilising  this  unemployed  labour  ? — I  should  think  that 
is  the  best  possible  way  of  doing  it. 

81108.  It  is  rather  a  haphazard  way  of  doing  it  now  ?— 
It  is  scandalous  the  way  the  thing  is  going  on  now. 

80109.  You  really  have  to  find  jobs,  I  suppose,  in  order 
to  employ  the  people  ? — I  have  been  employed  all  the 
summer  trying  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  and  I 
cannot  find  any  now,  with  the  exception  of  some  the 
London  County  Council  are  going  to  grant  us  ;  other 
than  that  I  cannot  get  any.  I  do  not  see  where  the 
Central  Body  for  London  can  find  an3rthing  when  every- 
body is  against  them.  Something  must  be  done  by  the 
Government  itself. 

80110.  When  you  say  everyone  is  against  them,  the 
borough  councils,  I  suppose,  have  their  own  ideas  ? — Yes, 
the  borough  councils  have  their  own  staff  of  men,  as  a 
rule,  and  can  just  find  enough  for  them,  without  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed  labourer  . 

80111.  You  would  not  like  them  to  displace  their  staff  1 
— Not  to  employ  our  men,  that  would  not  be  fair  at  all. 

80112.  If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  in  the  future,  the  only 
way  is  to  have  the  preparation  of  plans  in  advance  ? — 
Yes. 
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  and  manager  of  the  Nipsells  Dairy  Farm  at  Mayland  in 

Essex  ? — Yes. 

80114.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  two 
statements,  one  as  to  distress  due  to  unemployment  and 
the  other  as  to  Mr.  Fels'  small  holding  experiment  at 
Mayland.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  them  in,  we  will 
treat  those  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statements.) 


Remedies. 

1.  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. — In  discussing  the  value 

of  the  work  done  on  labour  colonies  it  is  necessary  that  Objections 
there  should  be  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  men  who  are  of  better 
sent  to  them.  class  of 

unemployed 

2.  Unemployed  men  of  the  better  class  will  not  apply  to  applying 
for  work  to  a  distress  committee  until  they  are  reduced  to  Distress 
to  extremities.  Committees. 
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(«)  Because  an  atmosphere  of  charity  permeates 
the  operations  of  a  distress  committee. 

(b)  Because  they  hope,  by  remaining  near  the  usual 
avenues  of  employment,  to  get  work  at  their  own 
trades. 

(c)  Because  relief  work  affords  no  permanent 
alleviation  of  their  distress  (after  a  short  period  they 
return  really  worse  off — they  are  no  better  in  pocket, 
and  are  out  of  touch  ^ith  the  various  means  of 
obtaining  employment). 

3.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  men  on 
labour  colonies  are  mostly  of  a  low  type.  From 
personal  observation  I  classify  them  roughly  as 
follows : — 

25  per  cent.  good. 

50  per  cent,  fair  (inefiScient,  slow,  or  stupid). 
25  per  cent,  bad  (lazy,  or  of  doubtful  character). 

4.  Many  of  the  men  arrive  at  the  colonies  in  a  poor 
and  emaciated  condition.  After  arrival,  a  few  weeks 
must  necessarily  pass  before  they  are  in  a  condition  for 
hard  work.  They  leave  greatly  improved  in  health  and 
physique. 

5.  When  physically  fit,  they  are  still  only  suitable  for 
the  simplest  unskilled  labour.  The  period  of  their  stay 
on  the  colony  (usually  about  sixteen  weeks)  does  not 
afford  any  chance  of  their  becoming  expert  at  any  of  the 
work.  In  judging  results  these  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

6.  When  at  work,  the  men  are  not  sufficiently 
supervised.  Those  who  happen  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  an  experienced  ganger  (usually  a  paid  local  man)  work 
satisfactorily,  but  this  system  faeeds  extending.  Generally 
the  men  work  with  very  Uttle  oversight,  have  no  tasks 
set  them,  and  the  average  output  is  very  low.  The  men 
thus  get  into  a  slack  habit,  bad  for  themselves  and  bad 
for  the  system- 

7.  The  knowledge  that  there  is  no  permanence  in  their 
emplo3auent,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  acquit  them- 
selves, has  also  a  great  effect  in  damping  any  zeal  they 
would  otherwise  have. 

8.  I  suggest  that  an  efficient  system  of  supervision, 
coupled  with  rewards  in  the  form  of  better  pay  for  selected 
men,  the  possibility  of  a  permanence  for  the  best  of  these, 
and  the  speedy  rejection  of  the  lazy  and  doubtful  charac- 
ters, would  overcome  most  of  the  foregoing  objections. 
These  rejected  persons  can  only  be  suitably  dealt  with 
in  penal  colonies  formed  for  that  purpose, 

9.  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  find  work  for  the  un- 
employed ;  the  work  ought  also  to  be  necessary,  and, 
as  near  as  may  be,  it  should  be  remunerative  or  self- 
supporting. 

aaiity  10.  The  cjuality  of  the  work  done  by  the  men  at  Fam- 

id  cost  of      bridge  and  Hollesley  Bay,  under  expert  guidance,  is  quite 
ork  done  at  as  good  as  that  done  by  ordinary  paid  labour.    The  crops 
raised  at  Hollesley  Bay  are  excellent,  but  the  market 
I     o      cy  y^i^Q  Qf  ^-j^g  produce  is  far  below  the  cost  of  raising  it. 

This  result  is  unsatisfactory,  but  is  to  a  large  extent 
remediable.  Ordinary  farm  and  garden  crops,  to  be  sold 
in  a  distant  market,  cannot  be  produced  from  large  areas 
profitably  by  hand  labour.  If  half  the  number  of  men, 
or  twice  the  area  of  land  had  been  used,  supplemented 
by  horse  implements,  or  a  choicer  description  of  produce, 
needing  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  had  been 
grown,  the  returns  would  have  been  much  more  favourable. 

11.  The  question  of  competition  is  an  important  one. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  cruel  to  add  further  competition 
to  that  which  our  own  home  growers  have  to  meet 
from  abroad,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  most 
food  stuffs  are  produced  at  home  in  insufficient  quantities, 
and  have  to  be  supplemented  from  outside  sources,  to  in 
any  way  discourage  Britons  from  producing  more  at 
home  to  avoid  competition  seems  to  be  a  policy  of  despair. 
Our  own  people  should  have  every  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  general  consumption.  If  our  markets  are 
supplied  more  freely  with  fruits,  vegetables,  and  salads 
of  home  production,  foreign  supplies  will  diminish  in 
proportion.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  are  always  larger 
supplies  from  abroad  of  any  article  of  which  there  is  a 
short  crop  here,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  higher  prices. 
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12.  There  is  much  room  for  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  for  dealing  with  the  numerous  insect  and 
fungoid  pests  with  which  growers  have  to  contend,  and 
the  extension  of  farm  colonies  would  tend  to  a  greater  22  Oct.,  1007, 
interest  being  taken  in  such  matters  by  the  Government, 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

13.  Summary  : — 
(a)  The  men  on  farm  and  labour  colonies  are  mostly 

inefficient,  with  certain  percentages  of  good  men  and 
idlers. 

(h)  The  men  gain  much  in  health  and  physique 
through  good  food,  fresh  air,  and  regular  hours. 

(c)  The  absence  of  sufficient  supervision  and  of  any 
prospects  for  the  future  causes  slackness,  which  leads 
to  demoralisation. 

(d)  Penal  colonies  should  be  instituted  for  the 
incorrigibly  lazy. 

(e)  The  quality  of  the  work  clone  is  up  to  the 
average,  but  the  output  is  low,  and  is  too  costly 
under  the  present  system  on  farm  colonies. 

(/)  The  ultimate  effect  of  increased  home  competi- 
tion will  be  to  check  imports  of  foreign  produce. 

14.  The  Hollesley  Bay  Experiment  offers  a  remarkably 
favourable  opportunity  for  demonstrating  the  suitability 
of  labour  colonies  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem. 

15.  As  it  is  run  at  present,  I  am  of  oisinion,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  that  this  particular  labour  colony 
is  not  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  place  of  great 
possibilities,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  worked  on  a 
different  system,  to  make  it  a  splendid  success.  The  soil 
is  good  and  easily  worked,  the  water  supply  is  abundant, 
and  the  climate  is  equable,  ■with  above  the  average  of 
sunshine.  All  these  factors  contribute  towards  making 
the  estate  eminently  suitable  for  intensive  cultivation. 

IG.  In  August,  1906,  the  Working  Colonies  Committee 
of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  appointed 
me  to  ro-organise  the  market  garden  department  of  the 
Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony,  and  asked  me  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  for  future  working,  so  as  to  ensure  better  financial 
results.  I  drew  up  a  comprehensive  scheme,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Committee,  and  passed  by  the  Body, 
but,  when  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
was  rejected. 

17.  Considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  committee's 
approval  and  the  Local  Government  Board's  rejection, 
and  in  the  interval  some  items  of  the  scheme  were  carried 
out,  such  as  planting  a  large  area  with  fruit  trees  and 
laying  out  small  holding  plots  with  orchards,  outbuildings, 
etc.  but  when  it  was  certain  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  not  sanction  the  further  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme,  I  resigned  my  position. 

18.  I  venture  here  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme 
which  was  approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  form  a  useful  contribution  in  the  consideration 
of  remedies  for  unemplojmaent. 

19.  The  Hollesley  Bay  Colony  is  about  8  miles  from  a 
line  of  railway.  Ordinary  market  garden  vegetables  have 
little  monetary  value  in  comparison  with  their  bulk, 
and  haulage  by  horses  and  waggons  a  long  journey  by 
road  is  a  costly  business,  when  the  value  of  the  consign- 
ment is  considered  ;  if  distant  markets  have  to  be  reached 
there  is  the  additional  expense  of  railway  rates,  salesmen's 
commission,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
grow  common  vegetables  profitably  under  the  circum- 
stances. My  object  was  to  grow  commodities  containing 
greater  value  in  less  bulk,  so  as  to  proportionately  reduce 
cost  of  carriage  ;  to  introduce  intensive  cultivation,  on 
the  system  of  the  Parisian  gardeners,  and  so  find  constant 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  men  on  a  small  area  ; 
to  erect  glass-houses  and  frames  for  grooving  plants, 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  winter  and  spring ;  and  to  plant 
large  areas  with  fru.'t.  I  also  suggested  bulb  growing, 
as  this  estate  is  particularly  suited  to  this  culture,  and 
the  estabhshment  of  a  nursery  of  fruit  and  forest  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  could  be  utihsed  to  supply  further 
colonies,  small  holdings,  pubUc  parks  and  re-afforesta- 
tion schemes.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  heathland  on 
this  estate,  and  this  I  proposed  to  bring  under  cultivation 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  by  unemployed  labour,  after 
which  it  would  be  available  for  small  holdings. 

20.  I  proposed  that  the  men  should  work  under  con- 
stant supervision  with  gangers  or  foremen,  each  in  charge 
of  a  limited  number.    The  best  men  were  to  be  selected 
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for  further  training,  parsing  through  a  proper  course  in 
the  various  departments ;  those  finally  approved  to  be 
drafted  on  to  small  holdings.  Each  holding  would  be 
comijletely  fitted  up  with  cottage,  outbuildings,  fences, 
fruit  plantation,  and  live  stock,  and  would  be  manured 
and  put  into  working  order  before  the  advent  of  the 
holder.  The  man  installed  would  be  directed  and  super- 
vised. Having  no  capital,  he  would  be  supplied  with 
everything  necessary,  and  be  paid  a  weekly  wage.  All 
receipts  from  the  holding  would  be  credited  to  him,  and 
all  disbursements,  rent,  etc.,  debited  against  him.  After 
a  certain  period,  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
would  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness,  and  he 
would  then,  having  worked  out  his  own  salvation,  become 
a  free  man  with  capital  in  hand  to  work  his  own  holding 

21.  Pursuing  this  plan,  a  constant  di'aft  of  men  would 
be  placed  upon  holdings,  and  after  a  few  years  the  receipts 
from  those  discharging  their  indebtedness  would  furnish 
funds  for  fiirther  operations. 

22.  Those  of  the  unemployed  who  were  shoe-repairers, 
harness-makers,  carpenters,  tinsmiths,  etc.,  could  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  themselves  in  those  businesses. 

23.  Naturally,  small  traders  and  shopkeepers  Mould 
establish  themselves  in  close  proximity  to  the  settle- 
ments. Village  communities  would  come  into  being, 
where  before  there  were  barren  wastes. 

24.  If  labour  colonies  on  the  lines  here  set  down  \\ev& 
formed  in  varioxis  centres,  the  result  would  be  that  a 
regular  and  constant  stream  of  selected  men  from  our 
congested  cities  would  be  sent  back  to  the  land  which 
cries  out  for  their  presence  ;  the  pressure  in  the  cities 
would  be  relieved ;  the  people  would  improve  in  health 
and  physique ;  instead  of  emigrating  the  best  men  from 
amongst  the  unemployed  they  would  be  retained  at  home 
to  help  in  building  up  and  strengthening  our  owti  nation. 

25.  In  the  summer  of  1905  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  purchased 
in  a  London  auction-room  an  estate  known  as  Nipsell's 
Farm,  and  took  possession  on  September  29th  following. 
About  the  same  time  he  al  o  bought  at  auction  a  small 
adjoining  property  known  as  Mayland  Mill,  on  which  is 
a  working  windmill  and  isundiy  farm  buildings. 

26.  Nipelle's  Farm  is  in  the  parish  of  Mayland,  Essex, 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  3|  miles  from  Althorne.  4  miles 
from  Southminster,  and  8  miles  from  Maldon.  The  soil 
is  clay  loam  on  clay  subsoil,  and  the  total  area  is  620  acres, 
including  sea-wall  and  saltings.  The  area  of  Mayland 
Mill  is  13  acres. 

27.  Nipsell's  Farm  was  in  a  neglected  state.  Fences, 
gates,  roads,  buildings,  sea  wall,  sluices,  etc.,  have  all  had 
to  be  repaired  or  renewed.  There  was  no  water  on  the 
estate  except  from  a  well  which  could  be  pumped  dry  in  an 
hour  or  less  at  any  time,  and  after  some  months'  use  could 
not  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  from  100  to  200 
gallons  a  day. 

28.  Having  secured  this  property,  Mr.  Fels  proceeded  at 
Christmas,  1905,  to  lay  it  out  in  a  way  which  he  con- 
sidered would  be  a  public  object-lesson  on  the  profitable 
utilisation  of  derelict  Essex. 

29.  This  very  heavy  land  was  supposed  to  be  useless 
for  anything  except  the  usual  four-course  rotation  cropping, 
in  which  corn  growing  is  the  principal  object ;  and  corn 
growing  being  no  longor  p.ofitable,  the  farm  had  for 
many  years  previously  been  used  mainly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hay. 

30.  Mr.  Fels  decided  to  use  the  whole  frontage  of  the 
farm,  about  130  acres  of  the  best  land,  for  small  holdings, 
and  the  remainder  as  a  dairy,  market  garden  and  fruit- 
growing farm.  The  adjoining  property,  Mayland  Mill, 
he  has  laid  out  as  a  nursery  and  fruit  plantation,  with  a 
range  of  glasshouses  and  frames,  and  a  portion  is  devoted 
to  French  gardening  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  Parisian 
gardens  for  petite  culture,  and  for  this  purpose  two  ex- 
perienced French  gardeners  have  been  introduced. 

31.  Over  2  miles  of  new  roads  have  been  constructed  on 
the  estate,  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  the  small  holders, 
and  a  system  of  water  supply  has  just  been  completed,  by 
which  water  dra^vn  from  a  boring  300  feet  deep  is  conveyed 
to  a  10,000-gallon  water  tower,  and  thence  by  mains  and 
service  pipes  to  all  farm  buildings,  farmhouse,  small  hold- 
ings, cottages,  greenhouses,  nursery  and  gardens. 


32.  Extensive  alterations  have  been  made  to  the  farm 
buildings ;  ranges  of  airy  and  commodious  pigsties  and 
cowhouses  have  been  constructed,  which  are  at  present 
occupied  by  over  100  pigs  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
milch  cows. 

33.  About  40  acres  on  the  farm  and  nursery  have  been 
planted  \vith  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  strawberry  plants, 
asparagus  and  market  garden  crops. 

34.  There  were  seven  labourers'  cottages  on  the  estate,  Qq^^^o,^ 
mostly  in  a  ruinous  condition.    These  have  been  repaired,  ^.j^^  estate 
renovated  and  tenanted.    Seven  additional   ones  have 

been  built,  and  six  more  are  about  to  be  built. 

35.  Twenty-one  small  holdings  have  been  laid  out ;  gjjjg^jj 
each  consists  of  a  five-roomed  cottage,  set  of  outbuildings  holdings  at 
and  5  acres  of  land.    The  whole  is  securely  fenced  and  Mayland. 
divided  by  fences  from  its  neighbours.    Two  acres  of  each 
holding  were  cultivated,  manured,  suiTounded  by  wire 

netting  to  exclude  rabbits,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  before  occupation.  The  remaining  3  acres 
on  each  holding  are  in  some  cases  grass,  and  in  others  now 
carrying  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  oats.  A  7-acre  field, 
in  a  central  position  with  a  main  road  frontage,  is  reserved 
for  the  holders  as  a  playing  field,  and,  upon  this  field,  it  is 
contemplated  building  a  hall  for  social  and  business 
meetings,  school-house,  etc. 

36.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  small  holdings  section, 
inclusive  of  road  making,  has  been  capitalised,  and  an 
interest  of  4^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  becomes  the  rent 
which  the  holders  have  to  pay.  This  works  out  at  from 
£29  to  £32  each  holding  per  year.  Tliey  are  let  on  a  yearly 
tenancy  for  the  first  three  years,  after  which  time  approved 
tenants  will  be  granted  a  life  lease  at  the  same  rental. 

37.  All  the  holdings  are  tenanted,  the  occupiers  having 
been  in  possession  from  about  eight  months  to  a  few 
weeks.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  are  without 
previous  experience,  being  drawn  from  various  trades 
and  occupations  in  town.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
tenancy  is  that  the  holder  shall  be  in  possession  of  at  least 
£100  capital  with  which  to  stock  his  little  farm,  and 
provide  a  living  for  his  family  whilst  waiting  for  crops. 
The  holdings  are  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  produce  being 
marketed  co-operatively.  Part  of  the  holding  is  left  for 
individuality  to  express  itself,  but  the  remainder  on  every  , 
holding  is  planted  with  identical  crops,  so  as  to  facilitate  j 
sowing,  harvesting  and  selling.  it  J 

38.  Fruit  growing  and  'petite  culture  is  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  holders,  assisted  by  poultry,  bee,  and 
pig  keeping  ;  but,  as  several  years  must  elapse  before  any- 
thing approaching  a  full  return  is  obtained  from  fruit,  etc., 
the  interval  has  to  be  bridged  over  by  something  which  will 
give  a  speedier  return,  and  this  is  being  attempted  by 
general  market  garden  crops.  Expert  advice  is  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  tenants. 

39.  Part  of  the  land  on  the  nursery  was  laid  out  during 
the  winter  of  1905-6  (one  year  before  the  land  of  the  hold- 
ings was  planted)  with  apples,  plums,  black  currants,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  and  asparagus  ;  and,  during  the 
following  summer,  such  crops  as  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
marrows,  runner  beans,  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  and  other 
general  market  garden  crops  were  grown.  Very  good 
results  were  obtained,  the  tomatoes  giving  a  gross  return 
of  £100  per  acre. 

40.  This  year  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  showing  p^^^  ^ 
plenty  of  healthy  clean  growth,  apples  and  plums  show 

a  very  fair  crop  of  fruit,  gooseberries  have  yielded  well,  crops,  etc., 

strawberries  have  given  an  excellent  crop,  and  black  at  Maylan'l  i 

currants  a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  very  choice  fruit. 

The  currants  and  strawberries  were  amongst  the  earliest 

on  the  market.    The  asparagus  looks  well  and  strong, 

and  it  is  hoped  that  cutting  may  be  commenced  next 

spring.    As  these  crops  are  the  same  as  will  be  grown  on 

the  holdings,  the  prospects  are  distinctly  encouraging, 

it  the  first  year  or  two  of  preparatory  work  is  successfully 

passed. 

41.  The  French  garden  was  laid  out  especially  with  the  French 
view  of  being  a  centre  of  instruction  and  an  object-lesson  garden  at 
to  the  small  holders.    This  method  of  cultivation,  which  Mayland. 
is  highly  intensive,  appears  to  be  particularly  well-suited 

to  their  requirements.  Heavy  and  continuous  crops  are 
obtained  from  a  small  area,  and  once  the  garden  is  fairly 
established,  say  in  about  three  years,  the  natural  soil  is 
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I  jnch  of  no  importance,  as  the  operations  are  conducted  en- 

.  rden  at  tirely  with  soil  produced  from  well-decayed  powdery 
lyland.  manure  ;  but,  until  there  is  a  sufficient  qviantity  of  this, 
really  good  results  must  not  be  expected.  This  decayed 
stuff  is  then  the  only  soil  used,  and  the  vegetables  thrive 
in  it ;  the  plants  are  earlier,  there  is  little  or  no  damping 
off  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  the  work  is  easier  and 
quicker.  Of  course,  experience  is  very  necessary,  as  this 
work  consists  of  attention  to  a  multitude  of  details. 

42.  A  commencement  upon  the  French  garden  at 
Mayland  was  made  on  February  5th  this  year  (about  a 
month  later  than  is  advisable).  At  the  present  time 
(July  9th),  from  one  piece  of  ground  four  distinct  crops 
Iiave  already  been  gathered  and  sold  at  very  good  prices  ; 
others  are  now  occupying  the  same  space  and  are  well  on 
the  way,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  six  or  seven  crops 
can  be  gathered  from  one  piece  of  ground  in  one  season, 
and  each  crop  a  full  one  of  the  highest  excellence.  On 
another  portion  of  the  ground  in  the  same  garden  large 
quantities  of  melons  are  now  ripening.  A  few  have  al- 
ready been  marketed  and  have  realised  good  prices. 
This  French  garden  produce  from  Essex  has  been  said 
by  experienced  men  in  the  market  to  compare  very 
favourably  with  similar  produce  from  France.  Con- 
sidering the  unfavourable  season  we  have  had,  this  should 
at  once  dispose  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  soil 
and  climate  for  this  culture.  It  is  intended  to  make  this 
French  gardening  jjermanent,  and  to  this  end  the  area 
will  be  considerably  extended  during  the  coming  autumn. 

43.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  holders  to 
commence  operations  in  this  method  of  gardening  during 
the  coming  season.  The  French  experts  will  give  lessons 
and  demonstrations  as  often  as  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  success  will  be  attained  at  once,  but, 
judging  from  the  way  in  which  several  of  the  holders, 
though  previously  quite  inexperienced,  have  so  far 
managed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seasons,  they  wall  become  fairly  proficient. 

44.  Every  holder  is  entirely  independent,  and  takes 
the  ■«hole  proceeds  of  his  labour,  but,  wherever  possible, 
co-operative  working  is  encouraged.  Manures,  imple- 
ments, seeds,  groceries,  and  any  materials  needed  in 
common  are  purchased  jointly,  and  better  terms  are  thus 
secured.  Produce  of  all  kinds  is  gathered  together  and 
despatched  in  bulk  to  markets  or  private  consumers. 
A  co-operative  store  is  in  active  operation,  in  which  each 
holder  has  five  £1  shares.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  for 
business  purposes,  and  for  the  discussion  of  any  matters 
in  which  the  holders  are  interested  ;  there  are  very  few 
absentees  from  these  meetings. 

45.  A  lending  library  is  in  course  of  formation.  When 
tlie  hall  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  playing  field 
is  available,  it  is  expected  that  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  store,  library,  reading  room,  games,  con- 
certs, schoolroom  and  packing  room. 

46.  The  formation  of  a  credit  bank  is  contemplated, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  this  in  active  operation  very 
shortty. 

Expectations  47.  Very  Uttle  can  yet  be  said  as  regards  results.  The 
nd  results  experiment  is  only  just  commenced,  and  any  attempt  to 
t  Mayland.  generalise  regarding  success  or  failure  is  prematmre.  A 
fair  number  of  eggs  and  poultry  have  been  sold.  Numerous 
litters  of  pigs  have  been  bred  and  some  sold,  and  at  the 
present  time  vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  being  mar- 
keted in  small  quantities.  The  crops  which  are  being 
depended  upon  as  the  mainstay  for  the  first  season,  viz., 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  are  not  very  promising  at  the 
moment.  Fine  bright  weather  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  both  these  crops ;  the  average  for  the  past  twelve 
years  in  this  district  has  been  very  favourable,  and  it  \^as 
considered  fairly  safe  to  depend  upon  them  for  this  season. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  as  everyone  knows,  this  summer 
BO  far  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Cold,  ^\•ind, 
rain  and  lack  of  sunshine  have  been  the  prevailing 
features  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  of  these  we  have  had  our 
share.  Ridge  cucumbers  seem  hkely  to  be  a  complete 
failure,  and  tomatoes  are  very  backward.  If  we  speedily 
have  some  bright  warm  weather,  there  is  still  time 
to  get  a  fair  crop,  but  if  the  present  weather  conditions 
continue,  the  returns  will  be  very  meagre. 

48.  In  these  circumstances,  the  credit  bank  will  prove 
invaluable,  and  next  season  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  not 
be  auite  so  sensitive  to  weather  conditions. 

429-VIII. 


49.  The  effect  on  the  health  of  the  holders  and  their  Mr.  Thomas 
wives  and  children  has  been  remarkably  good.    Some  Smith. 

few  of  the  women  have  complained  of  the  "  loneliness,"   

but  that  feeling  appears  to   be  passing  away,  and,  as  22  Oct.,  1907. 

social  intercourse  becomes  better  organised,  will  prob-   

ably  entirely  disappear.  All  the  children  are  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  have  no  doubt  benefited  considerably  by 
the  change  from  town  life.  The  men  work  well  and  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  life.  Less  is  heard  now  of  aching 
backs,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  next  few  years  can  be 
passed  successfully,  a  new  class  of  British  yeoman  is  in 
process  of  formation. 

80115.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  special experi-  witness's 
ence  in  eormection  with  labour  farms  or  colonies  ? — I  was  experience 
at  HoUesley  Bay  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

80116.  Had  you  any  experience  before  that  ? — Not 
before  that,  except  with  the  small  holdings  at  Mayland. 

80117.  Your  classification  of  the  men  who  come  to  labour 
colonies  is  made  from  that  experience  of  eight  months 
or  so  ? — From  observation  only,  and  that  experience  of 
eight  months  at  Hollesley  Bay,  my  observation  at  Pam- 
bridge  and  the  little  notes  I  took  at  Laindon.  I  have  no 
figures,  but  a  general  close  observation. 

80118.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  good,  and  50  per  cent.  Efficiency 
inefficient  and  slow.    I  suppose  a  certain  proportion  of  and  character 
those  were  capable  of  improvement  ? — I  think  a  large  of  men  on 
proportion  would  be  capable  of  improvement  with  proper  labour 
supervision.     I  think  a  good  proportion  of  that  50  colonies. 

per  cent,  was  dite  to  the  lack  of  proper  oversight  and 
supervision. 

80119.  I  suppose  a  considerable  portion  of  those  25 
per  cent,  had  rather  come  down  in  the  social  scale  ? — I 
think  so,  there  would  be  many  good  men  who  had  been 
unfortunate. 


80120.  Then  there  is  the  last  25  per  cent,  that  is  bad. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Hollesley  Bay  experiment  was 
really  a  philanthropic  experiment  in  the  first  instance? — 
Not  at  all.  The  Hollesley  Bay  estate  was  purchased,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Fels,  and  immediately  offered  to  the 
London  Central  Unemployed  Body,  and  they  took  it  in 
hand  for  an  unemployed  colony.  There  is  nothing 
philanthropic  about  it,  except  as  a  public  experiment. 

80121.  Would  it  not  come  under  the  head  of  philan- 
thropy ? — It  comes  imder  the  head  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
labour  colonies  worked  by  one  of  the  Government  in- 
stitutions, if  you  can  call  that  philanthropic. 

80122.  The  experiment  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  but  to  try  and  see  whether  these  persons 
could  be  utilised  and,  after  going  through  a  course  of 
training,  be  made  useful  members  of  society  ? — That  is 
so,  but  still  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  way  you  apply 
the  word  "philanthropic."  A  certain  piece  of  land  was 
offered  to  the  London  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  any 
use  they  chose  to  put  it  to  with  regard  to  the  unemployed, 
and  they  chose  to  send  a  number  of  unemployed  persons 
there  under  certain  conditions  as  an  ordinary  farm  colony. 

80123.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  not  a  c^uestion  of  the 
purchase  of  this,  Mr.  Fels  put  this  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Committee  ? — That  is  so,  without  rent  for  three 
years,  to  experiment  with. 

80124.  Surely  that  is  philanthropy,  is  it  not  ?  I  think 
it  was  very  generous  of  Mr.  Fels.  It  was  not  what  I  call  a 
business  operation  ? — That  was  the  only  philanthropy 
about  it,  other  than  that  it  was  a  public  experiment.  I 
wanted  to  be  quite  clear  upon  that  point, 

80125.  You  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  laying  out 
of  the  land  in  order  to  convert  what  was  before  only 
pastoral  or  ordinary  agricultural  land  into  garden  land  ? 
— Some  of  it.  What  I  was  really  called  there  for  was  by 
the  fact  that  the  colony  at  that  time  was  not  working 
satisfactorily.  The  expenses  and  income  were  too  far 
apart,  and  I  was  called  in  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more 
satisfactory  result. 

80126.  Your  object  rather  was  to  try  and  devise  some 
method  of  cultivation  or  horticidtm:e  which  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  employment  required  ? — To  in- 
crease the  amount  of  employment,  and  raise  more  valu- 
able products.  One  of  the  reasons,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
indifferent  result  financially  was  that  they  were  so  far 
away  from  the  railway,  and  when  men  raise  cabbages 
and  potatoes  and  have  to  cart  them  8  miles  to  a  station 
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Mr.  Thomas  to  get  them  on  to  a  market,  and  go  practically  20  miles 
Sinilh.       to  a  market  town  like  Ipswich,  which  they  did,  it  does 

 not  requu-e  deep  thinking  to  see  that  the  things  were 

22  Oct.,  1907.  being  raised  at  a  loss.  3Iy  idea  was  to  raise  quite  a 
different  class  of  products  in  order  to  make  the  carriage 
and  handhng  proportionately  less  expensive. 

80127.  How  long  was  the  experiment  going  on  before 
you  reorganised  it  ? — I  cannot  say  accurately,  but  pro- 
bably about  eighteen  months. 

80128.  It  was  all  that  time,  I  su^jpose,  in  the  possession 
of  the  central  committee  ? — All  that  time. 
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80129.  I  have  been  down  there,  and  over  the  whole  of 
it,  and  I  think  other  members  of  the  Commission  have 
as  well.  The  results,  I  understand,  are  satisfactory  so  far 
as  the  health  and  physique  of  the  persons  coming  down 
is  concerned,  and  that  their  conduct  generally  has  been 
good,  with  one  exception  ? — That  is  so. 

80130.  Their  physicpie  has  been  A-ery  much  improved  ? 
—Yes. 

80131.  The  attempt,  judging  by  a  limited  inspection,  has 
been  successful  in  making  the  colony  self-sustaining  in  the 
sense  that  all  the  works  and  all  the  repairs,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  are  done  by  people  in  the  place  ? — That  is  so. 

80132.  Was  that  possible  because  there  were  on  the 
place  trained  men,  or  were  the  men  taught  to  do  paint- 
ing and  things  of  that  sort  ? — It  was  possible  in  the  first 
[)lace  because  they  had  a  good  capable  man  as  works' 
manager.  He  had  several  employed  men  under  him 
and  he  gradually  found  that  certain  of  the  unemployed 
men  who  came  on  to  the  colony  were  suited  to  his  require- 
ments and  he  drafted  first  one  and  then  another  in  as  he 
lyanted  them,  and  some,  I  believe,  he  has  retained  in  per- 
manent employ  and  given  them  ordinary  wages :  that 
is,  they  have  got  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
again  through  that. 

80133.  Mr.  Smart  is  coming  up  and  will  go  more  into 
detail.  Was  not  part  of  the  scheme  to  build  cottages 
vi'ith  certain  gardens  attached  to  them  into  which  persons 
should  be  put  ? — That  is  so. 

80134.  Was  that  part  of  your  scheme  ? — It  was  em- 
braced in  my  scheme,  and  twelve  cottages  were  built 
before  I  went  there,  but  they  had  done  nothing  with 
them. 

80135.  Mr.  Fels  built  the  cottages  ?  —  Mr.  Fels,  I 
believe,  advanced  the  money  to  build  the  cottages.  The 
cottages  were  there  and  they  seemed  lost  as  to  what  to 
do  with  them  when  they  got  them. 

80136.  May  I  ask  what  were  the  terms.  Mr.  Fels 
kindly  sjjent  this  money  on  the  property,  and  then  handed 
it  over  free  of  rent  to  the  central  committee  ? — That  is 
so,  with  the  proviso  that  if  they  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  continue  the  experiment  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  should  pay  him  the  purchase  price  ;  if  not, 
they  should  hand  the  property  back  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years. 

80137.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  financial  result 
of  the  new  system  is  at  Hollesley  Bay  ? — It  was  never 
carried  out.  You  will  notice  I  say  we  only  got  a  certain 
distance  with  it  when  I  resigned  because  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  not  permit  us  to  go  on  with  it. 

80138.  There  were  two  separate  pieces  of  work  in 
which  you  were  engaged,  one  is  you  laid  out  Hollesley 
Bay  for  the  new  experiment,  and  the  second  is  that  you 
are  now  managing  Nipsell's  Dairy  Farm  at  Mayland  :  is 
that  right  ? — At  Mayland  I  am  managing  the  estate  for 
Mr.  Fels,  where  we  have  a  number  of  small  holdings. 
We  have  twenty-one  small  holdings,  a  farm,  a  nursery, 
a  French  garden,  and  some  hothouses. 

80139.  llie  Local  Government  Board  declined  to  con 
tinue  to  allow  the  experiment  at  Hollesley  Bay,  but  it 
is  still  going  on  ?— The  experiment  which  is  going  on  is 
simply  allowing  men  to  go  into  Hollesley  Bay, Labour 
Colony  for  relief  work  tor  a  matter  of  four  months,  and, 
then  turning  them  adrift  on  the  streets  of  London  again 
That  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  thought  was  not  a 
wise  thing  to  do.  The  scheme  which  was  rejected  was 
to  select  the  best  men  from  those  who  came  into  the 
colony  and  draft  them  on  to  the  land  and  keep  them 
on  the  land  permanently  by  a  system  oi  selection,  but 
although  the  Worlcing  Colonies  Committee  of  die  Central 
Body  approved  of  that,  the  Local  Government  Board 
refused  to  find  funds  to  cari-y  it  out. 
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80140.  Funds  which  would  have  been  spent  in  putting 
up  buildings  ? — Funds  to  do  any  portion  of  the  work. 
When  you  were  round  there  I  dare  say  you  noticed  a  lot 
of  land  had  been  broken  up  and  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
That  was  entirely  opposed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  although  it  was  done  before  their  rejection  of  the 
scheme  took  place.  That  was  really  included  in  the 
scheme  which  they  rejected,  but  as  fruit  trees  cannot 
be  planted  at  any  portion  of  the  year,  and  a«  their  deci- 
sion was  deferred  rather  long,  it  was  thought  wise  to 
proceed  with  that  part  before  we  actually  got  their  sanc- 
tion. 

80141.  The  present  scheme,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  come  down  for  sixteen  weeks, 
and  I  think  that  they  come  down  without  their  families, 
and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  vnth.  their 
families  in  cottages  there  ? — There  are  twelve  cottages 
only :  the  scheme  was  for  100  cottages  to  start  with. 
We  could  have  gone  very  much  further  than  that  and 
made  them  self-supporting.  ! 

80142.  That  is  the  part  of  the  scheme  which  the  Local  | 
Government  Board  have  declined  ? — That  is  one  part  j 
of  it.    There  were  several  other  portions  of  the  scheme 

which  they  rejected,  but  that  is  one  part. 

80143.  There  is  a  large  college  there :  would  these 
persons  who  would  have  cultivated  the  land  there  have 
been  in  separate  cottages  or  would  they  have  been  in  the 
college  ? — In  separate  cottages  so  as  to  make  the  man  a 
self-supporting  man,  so  as  to  get  him  out  of  leading 
strings. 

80144.  All  that  remains  of  the  original  idea  is  that  a  Present 
certain  number  of  men  go  down  and  work  for  sixteen  condition  of 
weeks  ?— That  is  so.  Hollesley 

Bay  colony. 

80145.  All  the  development  of  the  estate,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  large  number  of  separate  cottagers, 
whom  you  hoped  would  be  self-supporting,  is  swept 
off  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they  might  just  as  well  be 
breaking  stones.  They  produce  large  c[uantities  of  very 
good  vegetables,  but  at  a  loss — naturally  at  a  loss  ;  they 
cannot  help  it  under  the  present  system.  They  might 
j  ast  as  well  be  breaking  stones  ;  it  is  simply  a  large  relief 
yard ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  decline  to 
allow  any  alteration  of  that  system. 

80146.  Now  we  come  to  the  other  experiment  which 
is  entirely  under  Mr.  Fels'  control  ? — That  is  so. 

80147.  This,  I  suppose,  rather  developed  the  idea  status  of 
which  you  wanted  to  give  effect  to  at  Hollesley  Bay,  if  small-holdeis 
you   had  been  allowed   to  ? — -Not   quite  ;   because  at  at  Mayland. 
Hollesley  Bay  the  men  were  unemployed ;    at  Mayland 

the  men  are  free,  better  class  working  men  who  have 
saved  sufficient  money  to  afford  capital  to  carry  them 
through.  These  are  not  men  who  are  being  relieved 
at  all. 

80148.  This  really  is  just  a  little  outside  our  subject.  Possibilities 
but  it  would  bear  relation  to  it  in  a  sense  ;  you  would  of  Mayland 
contend  that  if  this  was  successful  it  might  arrest  the  experiment, 
depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  and  perhaps  cause 

people  to  flock  back  to  the  rural  districts  in  order  to  earn 
a  livelihood  there  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  the  intention. 
It  is  perhaps  also  the  intention  that  it  might  put  a  little 
more  courage  in  the  authorities  ;  if  they  saw  it  could 
succeed  in  one  place  it  might  possibly  succeed  with  the 
unemployed.  In  fact  we  have  in  our  little  experiment 
two  of  the  unemployed  from  Hollesley  Bay  amongst 
them,  and  they  are  beginning  very  well  indeed. 

80149.  What  as  ? — As  small  holders  running  their  own 
little  farms  ;  we  have  taken  two  of  the  Hollesley  Bay  men 
in,  and  they  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

80150.  You  tell  us  a  great  deal  here  which  I  should  Progress  »n«8 
like  to  supplement  by  one  or  two  questions.    This  pro-  results  at 
perty  was  bought  in  a  neglected  state.    How  many  small  Mayland. 
holdings  have  you  been  able  to  create  on  it  ? — Twenty- 
one. 

80151.  So  far  as  you  know  everything  is  going  on  well  ? 
— I  think  so.  Of  course  we  have  only  been  in  existence 
about  eight  months. 

80152.  Has  it  been  a  bad  season  ? — We  do  a  wide 
assortment  of  different  things ;  for  farming  we  have 
had  a  very  good  season  ;  for  ordinary  common  market 
garden  things  it  has  not  been  a  bad  season,  nor  for  fruit- 
growing ;   but  for  special  things,  such  as  tomatoes  and 
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cucumbers,  it  has  been  very  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  had  no  summer  till  about  September.  The  weather 
was  very  cold  and  dull  and  gloomy,  and  for  tender  things 
like  tomatoes  of  course  it  ^yas  quite  unsuitable. 

<80153.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  getting  these  things  to  a  market  ? — ^No  diffi- 
culty whatever  ;  but  we  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  good 
prices. 

80154.  What  market  do  they  go  to  ? — ^We  practically 
send  them  all  over  England,  A  large  quantity  goes  to 
Stratford  and  Covent  Garden,  but  we  send  as  far  north 
as  to  Glasgow,  ilanchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull,  and 
many  other  places. 

80155.  As  to  the  conduct  and  work  of  the  occupants, 
have  they  worked  well  during  the  eight  months  ? — 
Fairly ;  taking  the  whole  number  I  should  say  they 
work  quite  well.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  first  gathering  together  of 
twenty-one  men  ;   on  the  whole  they  work  very  well. 

80150.  How  did  you  select  them  ?— I  intended  using 
a  lot  of  discretion  and  judgment  in  selecting  them  ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  one  condition  was  made  ■which  is 
that  each  man  should  have  £100  to  carry  him  through, 
and  that  was  really  the  factor  which  selected  them, 
because  there  are  very  few  working  men  with  that  amount 
of  capital.  Provided  there  was  nothing  really  against  him 
the  £100  was  the  selecting  factor.  I  dare  say  we  got  close 
upon  1,000  ajjpUcations  for  those  small  holdings  without 
any  direct  advertisement.  How  many  we  could  have  got 
if  we  had  tried  to  get  applications  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  say  how  many  of  those  applicants  would 
have  been  eligible  but  in  the  early  days  of  selecting  them 
I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  number  who  had  £100.  It 
seemed  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  get  working  men  with 
£100. 

80157.  They  have  all  got  their  £100  ?— They  had  when 
they  started,  excejit  the  two  we  took  in  from  Hollesley 
Bay,  ajid  I  think  there  were  two  others  who  were  helped 
a  little. 

80158.  A  working  man  with  £liX)  I  should  say  was  a 
rather  superior  working  man  ;  you  must  ha\'e  got  rather 
the  pick  of  the  men  who  M'anted  to  settle  ? — It  does  not 
follow  that  you  get  most  suitable  men  ;  because  a  man 
has  got  £100  he  is  not  therefore  tlie  best  man  for  the 
land.  A  man  may  be  a  very  much  better  man  ^^ho 
has  not  got  the  money  than  the  man  who  has  got  it. 
That  is  my  experience.  Because  a  man  scrapes  £100 
together  it  does  not  follow  he  is  going  to  make  a  good 
cultivator  of  the  land  or  a  good  small  holder. 

80159.  Assuming  he  is  a  working  man  it  shows  that 
the  toil  of  his  hands  has  been  successful  ? — It  might 
liave  been  the  toil  of  his  head. 

80160.  That  is  just  as  good  is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  a 
different  thing  ;  it  might  have  been  from  some  grasping 
and  unscrupulous  doings  that  he  got  that  £100.  It  might 
have  been  from  many  other  tilings  than  actual  hard 
honest  work. 

801G1.  Are  the  men  who  came  in  of  the  labouring 
classes  ? — We  have  one  ex-schoolmaster,  and  two  or 
three  ex-mechanics.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  assort- 
ment of  trades  and  businesses  amongst  them.  There  is 
a  book-keeper. 

80102.  Then  there  is  a  credit  bank  ;  how  is  that  credit 
bank  managed  ? — We  have  arranged  all  in  connection 
with  the  credit  bank,  but  so  far  nobody  has  wanted  any 
credit.  We  are  prepared  to  lend  any  of  our  member 
some  money  when  they  want  it,  but  they  have  not  wanted 
any  so  far  from  the  credit  bank.  There  is  a  central 
organisation  in  London  -who  are  prepared  to  advance 
us  certain  sums  at  about  4  j^er  cent.,  and  we  would  then 
lend  them  out  again  to  the  members  at  5  per  cent.,  that 
1  per  cent,  difference  would  cover  all  the  expenses.  If 
one  of  the  members  borrows  the  money  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  members  have  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

8016.3.  Do  they  pay  their  way  ? — They  have  paid 
their  way  up  to  the  present  fauly  well. 

80164.  Do  they  pay  their  rent  monthly  ? — Quarterly. 

80165.  They  have  paid  their  rent  so  far  well  ? — Yes. 


80166.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  we  shall  Mr.  Tlwmas 
watch  it  very  closely,  but  it  deals  -with  a  class  above  the  Smith. 

class  whose  case  we  are  investigating  ? — I  have  no  doubt   

there  will  be  something  come  from  it  that  will  be  of  Oct.,  1907. 

service.  *~ 

80167.  {BisJiop  of  Ross.)  Do  you  think  some  of  those  ,S7a<Ms  of 
who  have  got  these  holdings  have  small  incomes  or  occupants, 
pensions  ? — None  of  them  ;  I  do  not  think  anyone  has. 

80168.  The  retired  schoolmaster  or  retired  tradesmen 
are  not  men  who  merely  want  a  residence  and  would 
have  to  live  somewhere,  and  have  come  to  this  place  as 
a  residence  to  have  a  little  try  at  this  gardening  ? — 
There  is  one  man  only  now  I  come  to  think  of  it  whom  I 
am  suspicious  of  rmder  that  head,  and  I  have  given 
notice  to  c^uit. 

80169.  Otherwise  they  propose  to  make  their  living 
by  the  small  holding  ? — Most  decidedly.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an  exception  to  that  except  in  the  case  of 
the  one  man  who  is  leaving  us. 

80170.  Those  who  have  not  already  had  any  dealing 
with  the  land  will  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
highly  specialised  knowledge  necessarj-  for  intensive 
agriculture  ? — Yes. 

80171.  The  knowledge  is  highly  specialised,  is  it  not  ? —  Intensive 
That  is  so.  agriculture. 

80172.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  for  tradesmen, 
clerks  and  others  to  get  the  knowledge  necessary  to  work 
an  ordinary  farm  ? — Yes. 

80173.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  will  be  increased  very 
much  in  getting  the  knowledge  necessary  to  work  on 
intensive  lines  ? — I  think  it  is  rather  simplified  because 
the  work  lies  in  a  small  compass,  and  it  is  Avork  which 
appeals  more  to  a  man's  brains  than  his  hands,  and  a 
man  from  town  is  as  a  rule  rather  keener  of  perception ; 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  teach  him  intensive  agriculture 
as  it  is  extensive. 

80174.  It  requires  constant  attention  ? — That  is  so. 

80175.  Attention  to  detail  ? — Really  the  whole  thing  is 
a  mass  of  detail. 

80176.  If  the  smallest  detail  is  neglected  the  whole 
thing  goes  wrong  ? — Yes. 

80177.  If  you  get  that  constant  attention  to  detail,  you 
think  you  can  make  something  of  the  men  ? — They  are 
shaping  very  well  indeed  so  far. 

80178.  Without  that  attention  it  is  a  failure  ? — Of 
course,  it  is  not  all  intensive  work.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
what  you  may  call  broad-acre  work  as  well,  and  taking  it 
all  round,  considering  that  some  of  them  were  totally 
ignorant,  they  have  made  a  very  good  attempt. 

80179.  You  had  been  growing  tomatoes,  have  you  been 
growing  them  in  the  open  air  ? — Yes. 

80180.  No  glass  ? — Although  this  season  has  been  a 
very  bad  season  for  that  class  of  work,  we  have  sent  away 
I  should  think  off  the  holdings  alone  an  average  to  each 
holder  of  perhaps  a  ton  and  a  hah.  They  have  had  no 
glass,  but  on  Mr.  Fels'  market  garden  we  have  seven 
greenhouses. 

80181.  I  did  not  think  the  climate  of  Essex  could  pro- 
duce tomatoes,  especially  in  a  district  like  this  ? — Many 
people  think  not,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  because  I  have 
been  gro^dng  them  there  for  twelve  years. 

80182.  (Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  say  the  quality  of  the 

work  done  at  Hollesley  Bay  under  expert  guidance  is  quite  jj°  ^^^^^^ 
as  good  as  that  of  the  ordinary  farm  labour  ?    You  say  the  j^^J^l^^y,^^ 
reason  why  the  financial  results  were  not  better,  as  I  ' ' ' 

understand,  are  :  First,  because  ex]jert  guidance  has  to  be, 
paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  all  hand  labour  ?— No, 
1  do  not  say  the  first. 

80183.  The  expert  guidance  has  to  be  paid  for  ?— I  do 
not  think  I  put  it  that  way.  Naturally  expert  guidance 
has  to  be  paid  for.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  said  that  that 
was  the  reason  why  it  did  not  pay.  The  reason  why  it 
did  not  pay  was  because  it  was  so  far  distant  trom  a  raOway 
station. 

80184.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  work  was  as  good  ?— 
I  do  say  that. 

80185.  The  question  was  put :  \Miy  was  not  the  result 
as  good  as  to  an  ordmary  farmer ;  your  answer  would  be 
that  tlie  expert  guidance  would  have  to  be  paid  for  ?— I 
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did  not  say  that.  I  say  the  reason  why  the  results  were 
not  so  good  were:  First,  the  distance  from  the  station, 
and  secondly,  that  the  men  did  not  work  up  to  their  power 
•  owing  to  lack  of  proper  supervision.  Expert  guidance 
woiiid  pay  for  itself  in  so  far  as  it  would  produce  more 
work  out  of  the  men. 

SOI  86.  With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  you  object 
to  the  hand  labour-  ? — In  this  period  of  improved  machin- 
ery and  all  that,  I  say  that  if  you  could  cultivate  double 
or  treble  the  area  with  the  same  number  ot  men,  mingling 
with  their  labour  mechanical  labour  or  horse  labour, 
t)\at  you  could  thereby  get  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  crops  from  the  same  number  ot  men  employed. 

80187.  Their  object  was  to  get  a  large  number  of  men 
on  one  of  the  few  colonies  they  had  ? — The  extent  of  the 
colony  is-  so  large  that  it  would  not  affect  the  number  of 
men  by  extending  the  area  of  cultivation.  There  is  a 
vast  area  still  untouched,  and  you  could  cultivate  four 
times  the  amount  of  land  by  the  same  number  of  men, 
without  reducing  the  number. 

80188.  The  proposals  you  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were :  intensive  cultivation,  more  costly 
products  gro'mi  under  glass,  bulb  growing,  establishment 
of  nurseries,  and  so  on,  and  more  and  more  constant 
supervision  and  guidance.  You  proposed  all  those  things 
and  they  were  all  rejected  ?— That  is  so. 

80189.  To  pass  to  your  other  experiments,  two  of  your 
men  came  from  Hollesley  Bay  ? — Yes. 

80190.  Did  you  exact  the  £100  requirement  from  them  ? 
— Xo,  we  are  financing  those  two. 

8CQ91.  You  say  that  from  the  French  garden  between 
February  5th  and  April  9th  four  distinct  crops  have 
already  been  gathered,  and  sold  at  good  prices,  others 
are  now  occupying  the  same  place  and  are  well  on  the 
way,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  six  or  seven  crops 
can  be  gathered  from  one  piece  of  groimd  in  one  season. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  those  crops  were  ? — Four  distinct 
crops  were  cultivated  before  that  date.  If  you  want  to 
be  very  precise,  on  July  9th  we  had  got  the  sixth  crop 
on  the  ground,  The  first  crop  was  radishes,  the  second 
was  lettuces,  the  third  carrots,  the  fourth  cauliflowers, 
the  fifth  radishes,  and  the  sixth  celery.  By  July  9th, 
although  the  celery  had  not  then  been  gathered,  all  the 
other  five  had  been  taken  off  the  one  piece  of  ground. 

80192.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  They  were  grown  simul- 
taneously, or  almost  simultaneously  ? — They  were  gi-own 
in  this  fashion  :  a  hot  bed  was  prepared,  and  on  the 
prepared  bed  l  adish  seed  and  carrot  seed  are  sown  simul- 
taneously, the  seed  is  covered  up,  and  on  the  top  of  that 
are  pricked  out  lettuces,  so  that  you  have  at  once  got 
three  crops  growing  ;  the  lettuces  are  developing  and  the 
radishes  coming  up,  and  in  three  weeks  from  sowing  we 
were  selling  the  first  radishes.  Before  the  lettuces  are 
large  the  radishes  are  up  and  away.  Very  soon  after  the 
radishes  Lave  gone  the  lettuces  begin  to  fill  up  the  whole 
space.  These  are  not  half  crops,  I  want  you  clearly 
to  understand  ;  we  did  not  get  haK  crops,  the  crops  were 
touching  each  other  each  time.  The  lettuces  expanded 
so  that  they  were  touching  each  other  over  the  whole 
bed.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  commence  cutting, 
which  would  be  perhaps  six  weeks  after  planting,  cauli- 
flowers were  pricked  out  in  the  bed  between  them,  just 
small  plants  pricked  in  between  the  lettuces.  When  the 
lettuces  were  got  away  one  saw  all  over  the  bed  fine  carrot 
plants  which  looked  as  though  they  were  not  worth  much  ; 
they  had  been  up  to  that  time  smothered  by  the  lettuces. 
No  sooner  were  the  lettuces  removed  than  the  carrots 
gained  strength,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  filled  the 
whole  bed,  and  you  could  see  nothing  but  one  mass  of 
carrots  with  a  cauliflower  tucked  in  here  and  there. 
This  was  under  glass  frames  on  hot  beds,  not  in  the  open. 
By  that  time  we  had  got  to  weather  which  was  sufficiently 
raild  for  us  to  move  the  frames  and  to  put  them  on  some- 
thing else.  We  put  them  in  another  part  and  grew  melons 
under  them.  The  carrots  and  cauliflowers  were  then  in 
the  open  and  presently  those  were  pulled  and  sent  to 
market.  Carrots  were  sent  to  market  in  April  and  the 
cauliflowers  in  May,  and  immediately  the  carrots  and 
cauliflowers  were  got  off,  which  made  the  fourth  crop, 
the  soil  was  turned  over  and  sown  down  again,  some 
with  one  crop  and  some  with  another,  say  with  radishes. 
We  had  been  raising  celery  plants  in  another  place  which 
•were  planted  out  on  the  bed  the  radishes  were  sowti 


in.  That  gave  the  sixth  crop.  On  July  9th  we  had  al- 
ready sold  five  crops,  and  the  sixth  crop  was  in  evidence. 

80193.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  see  your  small  holders  grow 
wheat  ? — Yes. 

80194.  Is  that  not  rather  a  dangerous  crop  for  small  Crops  on 
holders  to  grow  ? — Not  at  all.    You  have  to  take  the  ^^J] 
facts.    Each  smaU  holder  has  five  acres  of  land.    Two  holdings, 
acres  we  prepared  and  planted  with  fruit ;  and  as  to  the 

other  three  acres,  perhaps  when  the  cottage  was  not 
finished  and  no  holder  was  coming  along,  the  three  acres 
had  been  ploughed,  and  was  prepared  for  something  to 
go  in,  but  if  we  had  left  it  it  would  have  got  full  of  weeds  ; 
in  order  that  it  should  be  doing  something  useful,  when 
the  proper  seeding  time  came  I  sowed  wheat  or  oats 
according  to  the  time ;  when  the  small  holder  came 
along  I  charged  him  with  the  seeding  ;  it  seemed  to  me 
a  much  wiser  thing  to  sow  a  crop  in  the  ground  for  that 
man  than  to  let  it  get  full  of  weeds  for  want  of  a  crop. 
Next  season  he  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  those  extra 
three  acres. 

80195.  I  was  only  on  the  question  of  small  holders 
growing  wheat  at  a  profit  ?— I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
facts  ;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  prepared  two  out  of  the 
five  acres  for  market  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  leaving  three 
acres  for  the  man  to  use  his  individuality  upon.  The  land 
has  to  be  prepared  some  time  before  the  house  is  ready 
for  the  individual  to  come  into  it.  The  extra  three  acres 
being  ready  for  a  crop,  and  there  being  no  man  to  handle 
it,  and  choose  what  to  do  with  it,  I  filled  the  land  up  with 
wheat  or  oats,  so  that  it  should  be  doing  something  other 
than  growing  weeds.  When  the  man  came  along  I 
charged  him  with  the  cost  of  putting  the  wheat  or  oats 
in  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  done  so  very  badly. 
WHieat  is  up  to  40s.  a  quarter,  so  it  has  not  turned  out 
quite  so  bad  as  it  might. 

80196.  You  could  not  foresee  that  when  you  wrote  this 
paper  ? — When  I  wrote  that  paper  I  simply  stated  the 
facts ;  and  whether  it  had  brought  40s.  or  20s.  the  fact 
still  was  that  the  wheat  was  there  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  stated.    I  put  it  there  simply  to  fill  up  the  ground. 

80197.  The  crops  you  depended  upon  for  a  first  season 
are  rather  risky  crops,  such  as  tomatoes  ? — That  is  so. 

80198.  Would  it  be  safe  for  a  small  holder  to  risk  his 
small  funds  on  such  crops  ? — I  thought  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  him  to  risk  it,  because  the  holdings  are  laid  out 
principally  for  fruit-growing,  and  fruit-growing  needs 
a  considerable  amount  of  waiting  for,  and  whilst  we  are 
Avaiting  for  the  fruit  we  want  something  to  get  a  hving  out 
of.  I  have  no  faith  in  a  small  holder  growing  common 
vegetables  for  a  living.  I  have  no  faith  in  him  growing 
wheat  or  oats  for  a  living  ;  but  in  order  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  I  wanted  something  to  bring  a  better  return. 
Now  whilst  I  admit  that  tomato  growing  is  a  risky 
crop,  none  the  less  I  have  grown  tomatoes  for  twelve  con- 
secutive years  in  Essex,  and  have  only  had  one  really 
bad  season  out  of  the  twelve  ;  therefore  I  thought  the 
percentage  of  probabilities  was  in  our  favour.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  had  a  bad  season,  but  we  have  not 
had  a  collapse,  and  we  have  still  got  something  out  of 
them  ;  I  daresay  more  than  if  we  had  grown  cabbages. 

80199.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  hundred  small  holders  Training  of 
with  you  as  expert  adviser  would  work  very  well ;  but  is  ^^^^^  holders, 
not  expert  knowledge  such  as  you  give  them  everything  ? 

Could  you  trust  a  small  holder  to  carry  out  any  such 
plan  ? — Most  decidedly,  after  he  had  had  a  certain 
amount  of  tuition,  and  there  are  surely  people  to  advise 
in  the  country.  If  you  took  a  hundred  of  the  best  men 
from  Hollesley  Bay,  men  who  had  been  selected  during 
the  first  four  months  as  being  likely  men,  and  passed 
along  after  another  period  to  better  jobs  until  you  finally 
got  the  cream  of  the  lot,  and  put  them  on  holdings, 
those  men  would  have  had  a  training  before  they  got 
into  those  holdings  ;  and  a  supervisor  would  find  material 
to  his  hand  already  trained  and  proved  to  be  intelligent, 
hard-working  and  suitable  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  a  difficult  matter  for  the  supervisor  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  earning  their  ov,!!  living. 

80200.  Is  not  the  essence  of  your  scheme  that  these  Advantage  of 
small  holdings  should  be  co-operative  ? — Not  necessarily,  co-operation 
but  it  naturally  follows  that  if  a  number  of  men  together  on  small 

are  growing  the  same  kind  of  crops  it  would  cause  a  tre-  holdings, 
mendous  amount  of  confusion  unless  thev  did  work 
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co-operatively.  There  would  be  such  cut-throat  com- 
petition amongst  them  that  it  is  a  natural  and  proper 
thing  that  they  should  co-operate. 

r'ossibilities  80201.  Your  conclusion  is  apparently  that  a  holding 
■  of  small  of  five  acres  should  support  a  family  if  it  is  cultivated 
iioldings.        in  the  proper  way  ? — According  to  the  class  of  crop  that 

is  put  in,  a  holding  of  considerably  less  than  five  acres 

will  support  a  family. 

80202.  But  it  must  be  done  on  the  principle  you  have 
laid  down,  very  highlj'  skilled  labour  and  very  costly 
crops  ? — Not  at  all.  It  does  not  need  very  highly  skilled 
labour  and  very  costly  crops  on  5  acres.  If  a  man  were 
making  his  living  off  half  of  5  acres  of  course  he  would 
need  to  be  more  highly  skilled. 

80203.  You  think  it  can  be  done  on  five  acres  ? — I  would 
like  you  to  understand  that  supposing  a  man  only  grew 
such  ordinary  things  as  black  currants  and  strawberries, 
and  things  of  that  kind  which  it  does  not  require  a  very 
high  degree  of  skill  to  grow  from  five  acres  he  would 
make  a  very  good  li\nng.  You  might  take  it  roughly 
that  he  would  average  about  £40  an  acre  from  them 
when  they  got  in  good  bearing. 

HoUesley  80204.  (Mr.    Gardiner.)  I    understand   you   are  not 

Bay,  its  use-  satisfied  with  the  present  position  of  things  at  HoUesley 
lessness  under  Bay  ? — I  am  not. 

-onfmi*^ns         80205.  WTiat  use  would  you  make  of  HoUesley  Bay 
"in  the  future  ? — I  would  make  the  use  that  I  have  sug- 
gested in  this  paper  :    give  the  men  a  chance  of  getting 
back  on  to  the  land  permanently,  instead  of  sending 
them  back  to  London. 

80206.  Assuming  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  ruled  that  that  was  out  of  the  question,  what  would 
you  do  with  it  ?— Wash  my  hands  of  it.  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  under  i^resent  conditions.  I  do 
not  see  that  you  can  do  anything. 

80207.  You  would  not  like  it  used  as  a  place  for  train- 
ing men  ? — You  cannot  train  men  in  four  months.  It 
is  out  of  the  question  to  train  men  in  four  months,  it 
takes  years  to  train  a  man  on  the  land. 

80208.  You  think  the  thing  is  perfectly  futile  if  you 
adherp  to  the  four  months  ? — I  do.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  do  anything  at  all.    1  do  not  say  that  without  con- 


sideration. I  think  you  might  as  well  have  a  stone-  Mr.  Thomas 
breaking  yard  as  have  the  men  there  for  four  months  Smith.- 

only,  except  that  it  is  healthy,  and  a  nice  hoUday  for   

them.  22  Oct.,  1907. 

80209.  So,  on  your  point  of  view.,  you  would  abandon 
it  ? — That  is  so,  mider  those  conditions. 

80210.  You  have  not  any  information  to  give  us  from  Value  of 
your  previous  experience  as  to  what  the  real  value  of  the  townsmen  as 
town-bred  man  is  in  an  experiment  such  as  that  you  are  agriculturists, 
trying  ? — That  is  just  the  trial  we  are  on  now. 

80211.  How  many  men  of  those  are  town-bred  ? — 
They  are  all  of  them  town-bred. 

80212.  You  have  not  a  single  countryman  J— We  have 
two  who  make  some  sort  of  profession  to  be  gardeners ; 
they  are  both  hybrid,  I  would  not  call  them  coimtrymen. 

80213.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — They  are  town 
countrymen. 

80214.  Grown  in  the  suburbs  ? — Yes  ;   I  do  not  think 
either  are  real  countrymen. 

80215.  So  that  practically  aU  your  men  are  town-bred  ? 
— I  should  say  so. 

80216.  Supposing  any  experiment  were  made  to  train 
men  for  the  land,  would  you  insist  on  having  country- 
men, or  would  you  have  town  men  ?— I  would  have  any 
who  came  along  who  were  intelligent.  Intelligence  and 
a  wiU  to  work,  I  think,  i?  all  that  is  necessary. 

80217.  You  have  no  views  as  to  relative  fitness  ? — I 
have  foimd  the  less  a  man  knows  with  regard  to  the  land, 
provided  he  is  inteUigent,  the  more  easy  he  is  to  get  along 
with.  You  can  teach  him  better  if  his  mind  is  a  blank 
with  regard  to  cultivation  of  the  ground  than  if  he  thinks 
he  knows  and  is  mistaken. 

80218.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Does  this  intensive  cultiva-  Work  of 
tion  afford  suitable  work  for  women  and  children  1 — In  women  and 
this  particular  class  of  cultivation  women  and  children  phildren  in 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  picking,  bunching  and  packing.  J.'j'jj^j^^^^j^ 

80219.  It  is  really  a  family  industry  ? — It  is. 

S0220.  It  would  keep  the  families  together,  and  employ 
them  all  ? — Yes.  Women  and  children  have  to  take  part 
in  it. 


ONE   HUNDRED  AND    TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  -IHth  October,  190', 


Unemploy- 
ment in 
Fulham,  its 
extent  anil 
oau.sr-. 


At  Scotland  House,  Wbstminstee,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  HAinLTON,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  0.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


IMr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  Secretary). 


80221.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  borough  engineer 
of  Fulham,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

80222.  I  think  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare 
a  Statement  for  us  in  reference  to  distress  due  to  un- 
employment which,  if  you  wiU  hand  it  in,  we  will  accept 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  (The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  Statement.) 

Extent  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

1.  The  number  of  persons  affected,  1,344  ;  the  class, 
artisans  and  labourers  ;  the  character  of  persons  affected, 
principally  uaskilled. 

Cause  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

2.  Unemployment  is  caused  by  slackness  in  building 
trade. 


Ml-.  Francis  Wood,  M.Inst. C.E.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 

Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 


Mr.  Fraticis 
Wood. 


3.  Special   Work  provided  by  Municipalities  prior  to     y^j-  jg^^ 

the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. — A  municipality  should   '1  

carry  its  work  out  as  economically  as  possible,  and  not  Proper 
have  the  slightest  regard  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  principles 

in  any  shape  or  form.  It  is  a  business  concern,  and  its  municipal 
works  should  be  carried  out  on  business  lines.  No  private  '^^'oi'k. 
contractor  carrjdng  out  work  for  a  borough  would  engage 
more  labour  than  it  required  to  carry  out  the  work  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  and,  to  gain  that  end,  would  only 
employ  those  persons  who  had  experience  in  the  work 
or  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  the  work  that  had  to  be 
performed. 

4.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that  a  municipality  should 
provide  work,  and  I  have  many  unemployed  applicants 
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house relief. 
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who  gi-umble  very  much  that,  although  they  have  lived 
in  the  borough  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  paid  rates 
the  borough  does  not  provide  work  or  put  work  in  hand 
for  them.  This  is  not  particular  to  London.  Others 
come  (sometimes  the  wives)  and  beg  for  work,  that  they 
have  been  out  of  employment  for  some  time,  have  a  large 
family  and  don't  know  where  to  look  for  a  mouthful 
of  bread,  if  they  don't  get  it  it  means  the  workhouse. 
They  regard  the  workhouse  as  a  disgrace  to  them — they 
come  to  me  as  a  sort  of  last  resource. 

5.  When  I  first  came  to  London  (about  six  years  ago) 
I  suggested  that  if  younger  men  were  employed  as  scaven- 
gers, a  greater  efficiency  would  result,  as  the  work  would 
be  done  eciually  well  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
by  25  per  cent.;  but  this  was  not  favourably  received, 
and  for  the  following  apparently  substantial  reasons  : — 
Each  person  dealt  ^vith  at  the  workhouse  costs  about  15s. 
per  week,  and  as  the  man  employed  as  a  scavenger  had 
probably  a  wife  or  another  dependent,  then  unless  they 
were  so  employed  they  would  go  to  the  workhouse,  where 
it  would  cost  the  ratepayers  30s.  per  week,  and  not  receive 
anything  in  return.  But  as  a  scavenger  the  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  would  be  27s.  per  week,  and  the  streets  would 
be  kept  in  clean  concUtion. 

6.  I,  however,  maintain  the  position  I  took  up  that  the 
municipality  should  not  consider  the  question  from  any 
point  of  view  than  efhciency  combined  with  economj^ 
Whereas  I  employed  at  that  time  about  112  men,  only 
seventy-six  are  now  employed — doing  the  same  work 
with  even  better  results  and  at  the  same  pay.  This  is 
a  saving  to  the  council  of  nearly  a  Id.  rate.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  poor  rate  has  increased  at  all  in  consequence. 

7.  There  is  the  argument,  also,  that  whereas  the  old 
man  and  his  wife  are  only  two  persons,  the  young  man  and 
his  wife  may  have  a  family  of  young  children  to  maintain. 

8.  The  cost  of  workhouse  relief  is  very  heavy — I  notice 
the  average  cost  per  pauper  per  annum  of  all  classes  in 
1903-4  is  £34  per  head  (taken  from  "London  CountyCouncil 
Statistical  Report,"  Vol.  IX.,  1906,  pp.  36  and  40),  so  that 
the  cost  of  indoor  paupers  will  be  quite  15s.  per  week.*  In 
my  enquiries  respecting  housing  of  the  working  classes,  I 
found  that  at  the  Guinness  Trust  Buildings  no  person  (or 
family)  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  flats  if  he  earned  more 
than  19s.  per  week  on  the  average.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  workhou^se  rehef  should  be  much  cheaper  than 
15s.  per  week,  it  ought  to  be  under  10s.;  then  the  argument 
of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  finding  men  work  because 
it  is  cheaper  than  sending  men  to  the  workhouse  would  be 
gone  and  able  and  capable  men  ernployed. 

9.  The  work  to  be  done  by  local  authorities  is  provided 
for  in  their  estimates,  and  consists  of  road  making,  sewer- 
ing, sewage  disposal  works,  tramways,  water  and  gas- 
works, parks,  cemeteries,  etc.  So  far  as  it  is  possible, 
it  is  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  maintenance  is  performed 
by  men  employed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year. 
If,  therefore,  work  is  found  for  the  unemployed,  it  either 
dislocates  these  permanent  hands  or  lessens  the  amount 
of  work  they  would  otherwise  perform,  to  the  loss  of  the 
community. 

10.  Then  the  class  of  work  that  is  found  for  the  unem- 
ployed is  not  suitable,  and  the  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  labom-  expended. 

Materials.  Labour. 

Wood-paving  maintenance  (soft  wood 

creosoted)        ....       9  j 

Macadam  removed,  concrete  founda- 
tion and  soft  wood  paving         -       4  1 

11.  Scarifying  roads  by  machine  costs  about 
square  yard,  cost  by  hand  labour  about  1  Jd. 

12.  Such  works  as  buildings  bring  for  the  labouring 
class,  as  distinct  from  the  mechanics,  only  about  one-fifth 
to  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost.  From  these  figures  it  must 
be  evident  that  local  authorities,  when  they  find  work, 
not  only  find  the  cost  of  labour,  but  from  nine  times  to  an 
equal  amount  for  materials  in  order  that  the  work  can 
be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  local  au- 
thorities to  do  this  unless  the  work  is  immediately  required 
to  be  done,  apart  from  the  unemployed  problem. 

*  Many  a  fumily  lives  in  the  country  in  some  comfort  on 
this  sum.  I  have  recently  heard  that  in  Los  Ano-eles,  U.S.A. 
a  person  (whether  native  or  foreigner)  wlio  applies  for  relief 
is  set  to  work  at  the  cultivation  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  ratepayers  do  not  contribute  to  any 

appreciable  extent  ;  that  there  are  no  Avorkhouses  what 

are  known  as  country  homes  are  spread  about  the  country. 


per 


13.  There  would  be  few  local  authorities  that  could' 
find  work  where  the  amount  to  be  spent  would  be  entirely 
on  wages  for  workmen  of  the  labouring  class.  Only  such 
work  as  levelling  sewage  disposal  areas,  drainage  works, 
etc.,  i.e.,  the  re-drainage  of  a  town,  would  be  work  of  a 
suitable  character.  But  sewage  disposal  areas  are  usually 
chosen  where  they  are  level,  and  would  require  but  little 
labour  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  condition.  Water 
reservoirs  are  essentially  works  that  have  much  labour 
in  comparison  v,it\\  the  material. 

14.  Perhaps  if  the  Government  were  to  send  engineers 
into  the  Welsh  hills,  and  find  suitable  gathering  grounds 
for  the  collection  of  water,  and  applicable  to  certain  cities 
and  towns,  e.g.,  London,  then  the  work  of  construction 
could  be  put  in  hand  and  carried  out  at  such  times  of 
stress,  and  in  such  maimer,  that  the  cities  or  towns  could 
take  them  over,  as  and  when  required,  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  or  at  a  charge  for  the  water,  the  excess,  if  any, 
being  borne  by  the  State. 

15.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  Distress 
Committees. — Two  years  ago  in  Fulham,  2,478  were 
registered  at  the  labour  bureau,  but  last  year  only  1,344 
were  registered.  It  is,  generally,  the  opinion  that  the 
unemployed  were  quite  as  numerous  last  year  as  the  year 
before.  Only  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  investigated 
and  6  per  cent,  found  emplojonent.  This  is  as  it  applies 
to  Fulham.  When  the  same  is  applied  to  London  gener- 
ally, 70  per  cent,  were  investigated,  and  7"7  per  cent, 
were  found  employment. 

16.  Then  the  cost  of  investigation,  etc.,  is  £2  8s.  6d. 
for  each  man  employed,  and  he  will  only  receive  about 
£20  in  wages,  reckoned  at  sixteen  weeks,  forty-two  and  a 
half  hours  per  w  eek  at  7d.  per  hour. 

17.  It  is  evident  that  the  men  think  that  they  can  do 
better  by  their  own  efforts,  but  there  are  some  who  will 
make  no  effort,  and  these  will  register.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  numbers,  so  far  as  Fulham  is  concerned, 
have  dropped  50  per  cent. 

18.  Then  the  class  of  man  that  applies  is  not  to  be  taken 
entirely  from  the  description  he  gives  of  himself.  Every 
man  who  applies  knows,  or  soon  gets  to  know,  that  the 
chances  are  he  will  receive  greater  or  quicker  consideration 
if  he  is  classed  as  a  labourer,  and  it  comes  about  that, 
whether  they  are  labourers  or  mechanics,  they  come  under 
the  class  of  labourers.  Men  also  state  that  "  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything,"  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  employer,  is  not  in  any  way  satisfactory. 

19.  A  labourer  is  as  skilled  as  the  mechanic  in  his  own 
particular  line.  There  is  the  navvy — he  is  quite  a  class 
by  himself,  and  is  generally  found  on  large  contracts, 
reservoirs,  docks,  railways,  etc.  He  is  accustomed  to 
heavy  spade  work,  and  wiU  move  large  quantities  of 
materials  without  apparent  effort.  There  is  the  brick- 
layer's labourer,  who  is  accustomed  to  carrying  bricks  and 
mixing  mortar ;  the  gardener's  labourer,  who  is  used  to 
light  delving.  Plasterers,  carpenters,  plumbers  and  other 
trades  all  have  their  following  of  labourers.  But  when 
unemployed  these  men  are  classed  under  the  one  heading 
and  the  work  they  perform  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Distress  committees  camiot  distinguish, 
and  very  few  persons  can  until  they  are  seen  at  work. 

20.  I  have  employed  about  200  men  at  a  cemetery — 
the  whole  of  them  have  been  taken  from  the  list  as  ap- 
proved by  the  distress  committee.  Many  of  them  have 
been  mechanics,  but  there  was,  throughout  the  time  the 
job  was  in  hand,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  skilled 
men — masons  in  particular — although  a  large  number 
were  known  to  be  out  of  employment.  Men  were  spoken 
to  and  asked  to  go  and  register  themselves,  and  I  managed 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen 
weeks  had  to  re-engage  the  same  men  because  no  others 
were  available. 

21.  The  reason  they  would  not  register  was  given  that 
they  objected  to  the  inquisitorial  remarks  of  the  committee 
and  investigators.  I  had  a  list  of  names,  and  on  several 
occasions  sent  postcards  informing  men  that  work  was 
available,  but  I  could  get  neither  reply  nor  men.  I  had 
eventually  to  send  the  foreman  to  look  up  the  men  at 
their  houses.  Some  of  them  wovdd  be  in  work  or  hoped 
they  would,  or  they  would  not  go  four  miles  out,  or 
promised  to  turn  up  and  did  not.  He  managed  to  get 
sufficient  to  keep  the  work  going.  But  it  was  most  un- 
satisfactory and  costly,  and  although  we  have  put  in  hand 
work  -nhich  gave  work  to  aU  classes,  bricklayers,  masons. 
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carpenters,  plumbers,  excavators,  etc.,  and  employed  the 
men,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  in  aci  ordanco  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  construction  of  the  terms.  The  Central  Un- 
employed Fund  Committee  have  declined  to  pay  the 
wl  olo  of  the  money  they  promised  to  contribute  by  £200, 
although  our  labour  bill  is  considerably  more  than  it  was 
estimated  it  would  be  before  the  job  started. 

22.  We  have  done  what  no  other  body  has  done,  and 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Fulham  Council  look  upon 
the  methods  adopted  as  being  in  the  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory. 

23.  We  had  little  difficulty  with  the  men  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  job,  but  towards  the  end  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  get  them  to  work  in  as  satisfactory 
a  manner  as  had  been  the  case  when  it  was  in  full  swing. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  labourers.  I  had  little  or  no 
difficulty  with  the  mechanics  as  a  class,  i.e.,  no  more 
than  I  would  expect  on  an  ordinary  building  job. 

24.  On  the  last  portion  of  the  work  some  twenty  or  thirty 
men  were  employed,  and  they  were  worse  than  any  pre- 
viously sent  to  me.  I  had  no  satisfactory  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  If  I  discharged  them,  probably  the  next  lot 
would  be  as  bad  or  worse ;  and  so  it  would  go  on,  until 
the  cost  of  the  job  would  have  been  out  of  all  proportion 
lo  the  estimate. 

25.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  identifying  the 
unemployable,  the  unfit,  and  the  "  won't  works,"  and 
dealing  with  them  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  applied 
by  a  municipality  under  present  circumstances. 

26.  As  a  result  of  the  inability  of  the  co;nmitt:es  und  r 
the  Act  to  obtain  work  for  the  men,  the  best  men  when 
out  of  work  will  not  register,  but  will  try  to  find  work  for 
themselves  ;  the  loafers,  unemployables,  etc.,  register,  and 
the  above  is  an  illustration  r  f  how  einplo3ers  will  become 
disgusted  with  the  men  sent  by  the  di  tress  comm'ttees. 
These  men  are  satisfied  if  they  get  even  a  day  or  two  at 
a  job;  the  amount  they  receive  enables  them  to  jog  along 
for  some  time,  and  they  are  indifferent  whether,  in  return, 
they  give  good  service  for  their  wages  or  not.  While 
work  is  provided  for  such  men  without  the  means  of  forcing 
work  out  of  them,  they  will  continue  in  this  fashion. 

27.  If  a  municipality  has  work  to  perform  of  a  re- 
munerative or  useful  character,  they  can  easily  fmd  the 
men  to  perform  it — men  who  are  out  of  employment — 
at  any  rate  I  have  not  found  any  difficulty,  but  I  have 
found  the  difficulty  of  obtainmg  the  men  through  the 
distress  committee's  list.  Consequently  I  do  not  agree 
that  work  should  be  found  for  the  unemployed,  but,  rather 
that  the  work  should  be  found  that  requires  labour — a 
distinction  with  a  considerable  difference. 

28.  Suppose  you  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  and 
use  as  an  example  what  has  been  done  recently  (outdoor 
work  and  for  the  labouring  classes,  i.e.,  digging  and 
removing  material).  If  you  have  men  with  trades  at 
their  hands  and  employ  them,  they  are  prevented  from 
endeavouring  even  to  follow  their  own  trade,  and  this  is  to 
their  eventual  loss.  If  you  provide  work  for  the  labouring 
class  you  ought  also  to  find  work  for  the  skilled,  and  it 
is  no  answer  that  because  some  of  them  provide  for 
themselves  (through  various  benefits,  etc.),  that  they 
should  not  be  provided  for  with  actual  work  in  a  proper 
scheme. 

29.  To  find  work  is  an  encouragement  to  thriftlessness. 
If  work  is  found  for  the  labouring  classes  only,  then 
the  men  who  are  thriftless  in  the  other  classes  come  down 
to  the  labouring  class  standard.  Then  there  is  the  clerk, 
who  does  not  receive  as  much  in  wages  as  the  labourer, 
and  the  men  who  have  through  sickness,  age,  etc.,  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  have  been  engaged  in 
indoor  work.  If  these  are  given  the  same  work  as  labourers 
have  to  perform,  the  standard  of  work  performed  by  the 
laboiirers  is  gradually  brought  to  the  level  of  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  clerk,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  very  materially  lessened. 

30.  Labour  Bureaux. — These  should  be  maintained  by 
employers  and  workmen,  and  all  bureaux  should  be  in 
touch  with  one  another.  To  instal  them  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  employer  and  workmen  is  a  mistake. 
Special  faciUties  should  be  made  to  enable  a  man  to  go 
from  one  bureau  to  another.  Here  should  be  kept  a 
record  of  those  persons  habitually  unemployed — as 
distinct  from  those  that  have  been  casually  employed. 
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31.  Trades  Union  Unemployed  Benefit. — I  have  noticed  Mr.  Francis 
that  few  carpenters  arc  out  of  employment  or  shov.'  them-  Wood. 
selves  in  want ;  on  enquiry  I  found  that  they  contributed 
to  a  trades  union  benefit  and  they  received  pay  when  out 
of  employment  from  this  fund.  Trade  Union 

32.  Municipal    Insurance. — If    trades    unions    can  Unemployed 
deal  with  their  unemployed,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  Benefit, 
possible  to  do  so  generally,  because  in  a  municipal  insur-  Municipal 
ance  scheme  only  those  who  are  likely  to  be  unemployed  Insurance, 
would  contribute.    In  a  trades  union  scheme  aU  men  in 
permanent  or  casual  employment  would  contribute  ;  but  an 
insurance  scheme  might  be  inaugurated  in  combination 

with  some  scheme  of  provision  of  work,  i.e.,  those  that 
insured  would  have  the  first  right  to  any  Government- 
aided  work  such  as  afforestation,  reclamation,  etc.,  and  in 
such  work  as  small  farms. 

33.  Unemployment  in  Fulham. — This  is  always  more  Unemploy- 
apparent  in  winter  than  in  summer — and  is  accounted  inetit  in 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  unemployed  Fulham. 
are  in  the  building  trades. 

If  there  is  a  boom  in  a  district,  then  the  various 
mechanics  interested  in  this  work  flock  to  that  district 
and  remain  there  when  the  boom  is  over,  instead 
of  returning  whence  they  came.  They  try  to  obtain 
work  or  wait  in  hopes  of  the  boom  returning,  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  their  disinclination  to  leave  when  they  have 
made  homes  for  themselves,  even  though  the  building 
trade  may  be  flourishing  in  another  part  of  England. 
Another  disadvantage  is  that  a  man  receives  a  much 
higher  wage  in  London  than  ho  does  in  the  provinces,  and 
he  would  not  care  to  accept  8d.  an  hour  50  miles  from 
London  when  the  wage  in  London  is  10|d.  pe  r  hour.  So 
that  London  is  more  likely  to  sufl'er  than  a  provincial 
town. 

80223.  (Chairman.)  You  seem  to  think  that  there  popular  idea 
was  an  idea  amongst  certain  persons  who  obtained  em-  Fulham 
ployment  from  the  Municipahty  of  Fulham,  that  they  as  to  duty  of 
were  almost  entitled  to  get  work  ? — There  are  a  certain  Borough 
number  of  persons  who  apply  to  the  town  hall  who  are  Council  to 
out  of  work,  and  have  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  provide  work, 
who  think  it  unfair  that  the  council  should  not  supply 

work  to  them.  These  persons  think  the  Council  ought 
to  find  work  for  them  seeing  they  have  been  ratepayers 
for  a  long  period. 

80224.  Is  that  a  wide-spread  idea  ? — Fairly  so. 

80225.  That  it  is  the  business  of  the  Municipality  to 
provide  work  for  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  have  paid 
rates  ? — Yes. 

80226.  Passing  on  to  Paragraph  5,  which  refers  to  Reform  in 
scavengers,  perhaps  you  will  explain  what  you  did.  method  of 
It    is    not    quite    clear   to    my    mind    on    reading  municipal 
that  paragraph  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  one,  employment 
V  hat  was  the  change  which  you  effected  as  regards  the     ^  ulham. 
scavenger's  work  ? — You  will  see  that  I  have  stated  in 
Paragraph  6  that  a  reduction  was  made  from  112  to 
seventy-six  men. 

80227.  What  were  the  112  men  ?— The  112  men  were 
scavengers. 

80228.  Were  they  unemployed  ? — No  ;  they  had  been 
employed  for  years  previously. 

80229.  Then  these  paragraphs  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  work  of  the  distress  committee  or  the  unemployed 
body  ?— No. 

80230.  You  are  simply  mentioning  a  change  that  you 
made,  by  which  you  were  enabled  to  get  as  much  done 
by  seventy-six  men  as  had  previously  been  done  by  112 
men  ;  is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

80231.  Passing  on  now  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Operation  oi 
Act,  1905,  I  see  that  2,478  cases  were  registered  two  Unemployed 
years  ago  in  Fulham,  and  1,344  were  registered  last  year  ?  Workmen 
—Yes.  Act  in 

Fulham. 

80232.  And  that  less  than  half  the  cases  were  investi- 
gated ? — Yes. 

80233.  Then  you  say  6  per  cent,  found  employment ; 
does  that  mean  6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated,  or 
is  it  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ? — It  is  6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number. 

80234.  As  far  as  you  know,  applying  the  same  calcula- 
tion to  London,  that  would  mean  that  about  7 '7  per 
cent,  of  the  apphcants  found  employment  ? — Yes. 
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80235.  Apparently  the  cost  of  investigation  is  heavy 
but  I  take  it  that  the  £2  8s.  6d.  which  you  mention  is 
not  the  average  cost  of  investigation  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  for  whom  you  found  employment,  but  would 
mean  that  the  total  cost  of  the  investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  rejection  of  a  good  many,  amounted  to 
£2  8s.  6d.  for  each  man  who  passed  the  test  and  was 
employed  ? — Yes. 

80236.  That  is  to  say,  if  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
investigated,  and  only  6  per  cent,  found  employment, 
the  £2  8s.  6d.  would  relate  to  the  45  per  cent,  of  cases 
which  were  investigated,  and  not  to  the  6  per  cent,  which 
were  employed  ? — Yes,  but  it  works  out  to  £2  8s.  6d. 
per  case  employed. 

80237.  Would  it  be  possible  to  work  any  scheme  of 
this  kind  without  some  system  of  investigation  ?  What 
is  your  view  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  experience  any 
difficulty  in  finding  unemployed  if  I  have  any  work  to 
perform. 

80238.  And  you  usually  employ  them  without  investiga- 
tion, and  judge  of  them  by  the  work  done  ? — Yes. 

80239.  Then  the  test  would  be  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  task  ? — Exactly. 

80240.  I  think  further  on  you  say  the  investigation 
was  objected  to  by  a  good  many  of  the  better  class  persons 
who  were  out  of  emplojnment  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

80241.  You  make  a  rather  important  statement  in 
Paragraph  17.  You  say :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  men 
think  they  can  do  better  by  their  own.  efforts  "  ;  and  I 
think  that  opinion  is  repeated  further  on  in  your  State- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and  who  did  contrive 
to  get  work  by  their  own  efforts  without  coming  to  the 
distress  committees  ? — Yes.  I  think  many  of  these 
men  who  did  register  found  emplojonent  without  the 
distress  committee's  efforts  ;  and  I  think  that  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that,  as  you  will  see  in  one  of  the  para- 
graphs (21),  when  I  applied  for  a  number  of  men  by  post- 
cards, I  could  neither  get  a  reply,  nor  men.  Many  of  the 
men  had  already  got  work,  or  had  hopes  of  getting  work. 

80242.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  ask  whether  your  list  was 
confined  to  men  who  had  registered  with  the  distress 
committee  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

80243.  [Chairman.)  This  work  that  you  had  in  hand 
was  not  merely  unskilled  work,  I  think  ? — It  was  both 
skilled  and  imskilled. 

Industrial  80244.  That  being  so,  what  should  you  say  as  regards 
status  of  operation  of  this  Act,  which  was  put  on  the  Statute 

applicants  to  Book  in  the  belief  that  it  would  give  temporary  relief  to 
I'uUiam  respectable  persons  who  were  usually  in  regular  employ- 
Distress  ment,  but  who,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  had 
Committee,    fallen  out  of  employment ;    was  that  the  class  that 

registered  ? — No,  I  should  say  not ;  and  I  should  say  that 

it  ia  not  the  case  particularly  now. 

80245.  Would  you  say  that  the  class  that  registered 
are  those  whose  employment  is  either  seasonal  or  casual  ? 
— Exactly. 

80246.  In  fact,  a  class  a  little  above  those  who  come  to 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

Borough  80247.  Passing  on  to  Paragraph  22,  there  you  complain 

Council  work  of  your  treatment  by  the  central  body,  and  you  say, 
in  Fulham      "  We  have  done  what  no  other  body  has  done."  Would 
with  men      you  just  elaborate  a  little  what  it  is  that  you  have  done 
Committee^^'*  which  was  different  from,  or  better  than,  what  other  bodies 
°  ™       ■    did  ? — We  have  given  aU  classes  of  men — bricklayers, 
masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  excavators,  and  so  on — 
work  to  perform  ;  while,  so  far  as  I  imderstand,  the  other 
bodies  have  given  work  only  to  portions  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

80248.  Did  you  make  work,  or  was  this  work  which  you 
happened  to  have  in  hand  ? — It  was  work  which  was  likely 
to  come  forward. 

80249.  You  anticipated  then  ? — It  was  anticipated. 

80250.  Did  you  keep  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave 
this  employment  continuously  on  the  job  ? — Forj  the 
sixteen  weeks. 

80251.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  work  that  you 
found  was  better  and  more  useful  than  that  which  other 
bodies  in  London  gave  ? — I  should  say  so  decidedly. 
We  gave  every  man  that  had  a  trade  at  his  fingers'  ends 
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something  to  do,  instead  of  putting  a  bricklayer  to  navvy- 
ing  work  and  so  on. 

80252.  How  did  you  provide  the  £200  which,  according 
to  your  statement,  the  Central  Unemployed  Fund  did  not 
jjay,  though,  in  your  mind,  there  was  an  imderstanding 
that  they  should  do  so  ? — It  would  be  got  out  of  the  loan, 
which  would  really  reduce  the  £900,  or  the  amoimt  of 
motley  that  was  contributed  by  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body,  bj'  £200.  They  originally  agreed  to  contribute 
£900  ;  they  only  gave  about  £700. 

80253.  Why,  on  tlie  last  portion  of  the  work,  were  the 
men  worse  than  in  the  previous  portion  ?  Do  you  draw 
any  inference  from  that  ?  Would  you  say  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  previously  employed  had  been  able 
to  get  work  elsewhere  ? — Yes.  They  were  a  different 
class  of  men  altogether.  You  see  we  had  to  vary  the  men, 
as  sixteen  weeks'  employment  was  the  limit,  and  if  there 
were  others,  others  had  to  be  employed. 

80254.  Should  you  say  that  the  Act,  so  far  as  Fulham 
was  concerned,  was  of  use  in  enabling  a  certain  number  of 
respectable  people  to  tide  over  the  day  of  difficulty,  and 
then  get  work  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  could  not  say. 

80255.  But  some  of  the  earlier  applicants  were  of  a 
distinctly  better  class  than  the  later  applicants  ? — 
Decidedly. 

80256.  You  are  averse  to  municipalities  undertaking  to 
find  work  for  the  unemi^loyed,  but  you  say  you  would  not 
object  "  that  the  work  should  be  foimd  that  requires 
labour  " — what  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  municipalities  ought  to  make  work,  but 
I  think  that  if  there  is  work  which  is  requiring  labour,  then 
the  distress  committees  might  find  where  that  work  is  in 
order  to  send  the  labour  to  it. 

80257.  Would  you,  in  other  words,  anticipate  work 
that  would  have  to  be  done  ;  is  that  it  ? — No.  I  say  a 
mimicipality  ought  not  to  make  work,  and  ought  not  to 
anticipate  it,  but  if  there  is  work,  either  in  the  particular 
town  or  away  from  that  particular  town,  which  requires 
labour,  then  the  distress  committee  ought  to  be  in  touch 
with  that  work,  so  that  the  labour  might  be  sent  to  it. 

80258.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  is  work  outside  their  own 
district  you  have  got  in  mind  ? — Yes. 

80259.  {Chairman.)  One  of  your  criticisms  on  finding 
work  for  the  so-called  unemployed  is  that  persons  are 
put  upon  it  who  are  not  accustomed  to  that  class  of  work 
and  that  they  bring  down  the  whole  standard  of  work  ? — 
Yes. 

80260.  Have  you  that  difficulty  now  ?— Yes. 

80261.  I  see  you  think  that  something  could  be  done  Labour 
by  labour  bureaux,  and  that  they  should  not  be  confined  exchanges, 
to  the  so-called  unemployed,  but  should  secure  the  co- 
operation of  both  employers  and  workmen  ? — Yes  ;  that 

is  bearing  out  what  I  say  in  Paragraph  27. 

80262.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  if  these  bureaux  are 
entirely  associated  with  the  so-called  unemployed,  they 
will  get  a  comparatively  bad  reputation,  and  will  not  be 
made  use  of  by  good  employers  of  labour  ? — Exactly. 

80263.  You  raise  one  difficulty  at  the  end  of  your  state-  -^fiect  of 
ment  which  I  think  is  rather  novel.    You  think  that  the  -wages 
higher  wages  in  London  deter  persons  from  migrating  to  in  London, 
the  provinces  ? — I  think  that  is  likely.   If  a  man  receives 

10|d.  per  hour  in  London,  he  does  not  like  to  go  away 
for  8d.  per  hour. 

80264.  In  your  experience  has  that  objection  been  at 
all  urged  ? — No  ;  but  I  do  not  hear  of  skilled  men  going 
outside  except  they  are  forced  to.  I  know  very  few  cases 
where  they  have  gone  outside. 

80265.  Outside  London  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

80266.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Unemployed  Value  of 
Workmen  Act  ?    Would  you  renew  the  Act  as  it  is,  or  Uneniployec 
would  you  drop  it,  or  would  you  renew  it  in  an  amended  Workmen 
form  ? — I  do  not  really  see  that  it  has  been  of  much  Act. 
benefit. 

80267.  Because,  in  your  judgment,  it  has  not  touched 
the  class,  or  has  very  slightly  touched  the  class  for  whom 
it  was  intended  ? — That  is  so. 

80268.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  Act  of  1905  does  other  things  besides  providing  work 
in  London  ? — Yes. 
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80269.  It  pays  for  men's  passages  abroad  or  to  the 
colonies,  and  it  pays  for  their  migration  to  other  parts  of 
England  ? — Yes. 

80270.  Is  that  not  a  useful  function  for  them  to  per- 
form, in  view  of  your  statement  at  the  end  of  your  last 
paragraph  ?  —In  that  respect,  yes. 

80271.  Does  that  not  aim  at  combating  the  objection 
men,  perhaps,  have  to  going  into  the  country  to  work  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

80272.  I  suppose  that  objection  arises,  does  it  not, 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  like  to  have  the  more  money, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  more  in  actual  worth  in  the 
purchasing  of  commodities  ?  Is  that  how  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  they  prefer  lO^d.  in  London,  to  8d.  in  the 
country  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

80273.  But  the  8d.  would  be  worth  quite  as  much  in  the 
country  as  the  lOW.  here,  I  suppose  ? — I  question  that. 

80274.  It  is  rather  an  intricate  subject  to  decide,  per- 
haps. On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  work  provided 
in  London,  you  are  opposed  to  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

80275.  If  it  provides  work  for  men  at  the  present  time 
otit  of  work,  by  means  of  work  which  is  rec^uired,  to  be 
done  by  a  mimicipality,  it  tends  to  throw  out  of  work 
those  who  would  ordinarily  have  been  employed  ? — That 
is  so. 

80276.  And  if  it  goes  in  for  anticipated  work,  the 
likelihood  is  that  it  wiU  throw  out  workmen  a  year  or 
two  hence  ? — Exactly. 

80277.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  the  cemetery  and  other  work,  and  also 
with  regard  to  yoiu:  connection  with  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Body.  The  list  of  names  which  you  had  to  work 
from,  I  think  you  said,  was  a  list  of  names  provided  by 
the  distress  committee  of  your  district  ? — Yes. 

80278.  You  had  to  keep  to  that,  did  you  ?— Yes, 

80279.  In  Paragraph  18,  you  tell  us  that  you  had  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  professed  themselves 
to  be  bricklayers  and  masons,  because  they  desired, 
under  -some  misapprehension  apparently,  to  give  them- 
selves out  as  labourers  ?— I  did  not  have  the  same  difficulty 
at  first.  I  think  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  was 
found  that  more  labourers  obtained  work  through  the 
aid  of  the  distress  committee  than  mechancis  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  man  who  was  a  mechanic  put 
himself  down  as  a  labourer. 

80280.  But  were  they  not  disabused  of  that  idea  in 
Fulham,  where  you  were  publicly  giving  work  to  all 
grades  of  men  ? — Not  to  the  extent  I  should  have  hked. 
You  must  remember  there  were  2,000  odd  applications, 
and  we  were  only  giving  employment  to  about  a  couple 
of  hundred. 

80281.  So  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  known  ? — That 
is  so. 

80282.  Then  with  regard  to  the  £200;  do  you  mean 
that  the  whole  of  that  £200  was  in  payment  of  work  for 
which  men  had  applied  to  the  distress  committee,  and 
been  passed  by  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes ;  it  was 
the  excess  of  the  work. 

80283.  You  were  not  refused  this  £200  by  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body  because  some  of  the  men  you  had 
employed  and  paid  for  in  this  £200  were  men  who  had 
not  applied  and  passed  through  the  miU  of  the  distress 
committee ;  or  did  you  employ  other  men  besides  those 
who  were  passed  by  the  distress  committee  ? — One  case 
in  particular  that  I  can  remember  was  that  the  man  was 
a  single  man  and  not  a  married  man,  and  there  were  other 
cases  that  had  not  been  investigated  in  time. 

80284.  Precisely ;  they  had  not  been  passed  by  the 
distress  committee  ? — That  is  so. 

80285.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  to  pay  for  them  if  they  had  not  been  passed  by 
their  distress  committee  ? — I  think  that  they  were  using 
more  red  tape  than  was  necessary, 

80286.  Red  tape  in  sticking  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes.  We  could  not 
get  the  men,  and  these  men  were  investigated,  but  because 
the  investigation  was  rather  late,  they  declined  to  pay. 

80287.  If  you  wanted  men  in  the  open  market,  you 
could  have  obtained  them  at  the  market  rates  ? — Yes, 
without  any  of  this  trouble. 
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80288.  But  if  you  choose  to  get  men  at  the  cheaper  Mr.  Francis 
rate  by  payment  from  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  ? —  Wood. 
Not  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  we  paid  them  the  same  wages.  "  
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80289.  You  got  their  wages  supplemented  by  the  '' 
Central  Unemployed  Body  ? — Yes. 

80290.  That  is  all  this  £900  was  for  ?— Yes. 

80291.  If  you  apply  to  a  body  to  supply  you  with 
cheap  labour,  you  have  to  comply  with  their  conditions, 
I  suppose  ? — We  did,  so  far  as  we  could. 

80292.  When  you  could  not,  you  employed  other 
labour,  I  understand,  and  then  you  complain  that  you 
did  not  get  the  pajonent  ? — It  was  only  a  question  of 
them  investigating.  ♦ 

80293.  Precisely ;  but  then  that  is  the  whole  question 
involved.  That  is  what  the  distress  committee  is  there 
for,  is  it  not — to  investigate  ? — Yes. 

80294.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  kind  of  district  is  Pul-  Residential 
ham,  residential  or  manufacturing,  or  what  ? — -Residen-  character  of 
tial  mostly,  and  manufacturing  just  by  the  river.  Fulham, 

80295.  A  better  class  district  ? — A  class  of  district 
for  the  middle  classes. 

80296.  What  kind  of  industries  have  you  there  ? — 
There  are  Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Company's  biscuit  works, 
the  Fulham  Steel  Works,  and  other  iron  works,  and  White's 
Mineral  Water  Manufactory. 

80297.  Do  you  mean  it  is  a  residential  district  for  those 
persons  engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  place  ? — No, 
mainly  for  the  building  trade :  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  masons,  and  so  on. 

80298.  What  is  your  experience  of  Fulham  ?  Have 
you  been  there  all  the  six  years  ? — Yes. 

80299.  As  borough  engineer  ? — Yes. 

80300.  Your  idea  is  that  a  municipality  should  get  Proper 

its  work  done  exactly  as  a  private  employer  does  ? —  principle  of 
Exactly.  municipal 

employment, 

80301.  You  would  give  no  preference  to  local  labour  ? 
— I  think  preference  might  be  given  to  local  labour,  but 
not  wholly  so. 

80302.  You  would  not  willingly  take  on  an  inefficient 
workman  ? — No. 

80303.  Have  you  succeeded  in  carrying  out  that  prin- 
ciple at  Fulham  ? — Yes. 

80304.  You  have  not  been  interfered  with  ? — No. 

80305.  Is  not  influence  sometimes  brought  to  bear 
on  you  from  above,  from  persons  in  the  municipal  body 
to  give  employment  to  friends  or  people  in  whom  they 
are  interested  ? — They  mention  names  occasionally,  but 
I  do  not  necessarily  take  any  action  on  it. 

80306.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  your  employees 
would  be  recommended  by  councillors,  would  they  not  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  encourage  it  at  all. 

80307.  You  represent  one  view  of  municipal  employ- 
ment. Is  not  there  something  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side,  that  municipal  employment  might  act  as  a  kind  of 
reserve  for  men  of  good  character  rather  down  on  their 
luck  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

80308.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  good  many  mimici- 
palities  that  is  the  view  taken  and  acted  on  ? — I  think 
it  may  possibly  be. 

80309.  We  are  often  told  that  municipalities  should 
arrange  their  work  and  spread  it  over  the  year,  so 
that  there  should  not  be  a  hunger  at  one  part  of  the 
year  and  a  burst  at  another.  You  seem  to  say  in  Para- 
graph 9  that  this  is  what  you  already  do  in  Fulham  ? — 
Yes. 

80310.  Do  you  personally  know  of  any  big  job  that 
could  be  postponed  till  there  was  a  time  of  depression  ? — 
I  do  not.  The  usual  time  of  depression  is,  of  course, 
in  the  winter ;  and  the  winter  for  outdoor  work  is  the 
most  inconvenient  time. 

80311.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  job  that  was 
going  to  be  done  some  time  which  could  be  postponed 
till  a  bad  time  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

80312.  In  Paragraphs  10  to  12  you  make  an  mteresting  Percentage  o£ 
calculation  and  say  that  such  works  as  buildings  bring  cost  falling 
for  the  labouring  class  only  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  to  labour  in 
total  cost.    I  suppose  you  speak  authoritatively  on  that  ?  building 
-Yes. 
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Question  of 
large  water 
supply  from 
Wales, 


80313.  It  is  not  a  mere  ohiter  dictum  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

80314.  Is  what  you  say  in  Paragraph  14  about  the 
Welsh  hills  a  serious  proposal  or  a  mere  hint  ? — It  can 
be  taken  as  both  a  hint  and  a  serious  proposal. 

80315.  You  regard  it  as  practicable  ?- — It  is  quite 
feasible,  except,  of  course,  there  is  the  proviso  that  even 
if  this  work  was  done  in  times  of  stress,  that  is  in  the 
winter,  the  weather  would  be  most  unsuitable. 

80316.  But  it  would  depend  on  whether  the  work 
was  necessary  for  London  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary,  not  for  London  particularly.  I  was  only 
referring  to  London  as  an  example. 

Investigation  80317.  In  Paragraph  15  you  say  only  45  per  cent,  of 
of  applicants  the  cases  were  investigated.  Why  only  45  per  cent.  ? — 
to  I  ulham  j  think  that  is  all  they  had  time  to  do.  I  could  not  give 
you  any  answer,  I  prefer  not  to  give  any  answer  to  that 
at  all. 
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mechanics. 
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80318.  Why  do  you  say  in  Paragraph  18  that  every 
man  who  applies  knows  or  gets  to  know  that  he  will  re- 
ceive greater  attention  if  he  is  classed  as  a  labourer  ? — 
If  work  is  found  for  men  of  the  labouring  classes  they 
receive  work  sooner  than  the  bricklayer  or  carpenter 
and  the  men  usually  get  to  know  that. 

80319.  You  mean  the  distress  committee  lay  them- 
selves out  to  employ  unemployed  labourers  principally  ? 
— I  do  not  say  they  lay  themselves  out  to  do  it ;  I  think 
they  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  work  which  requires 
mechanics. 

80320.  In  regard  to  the  cemetery,  I  gather  that  you 
had  compromised  yourself  to  do  certain  work  at  the 
cemetery  with  unemployed  labour,  and  towards  the  end 
the  men  became  worse  and  worse,  and  the  cost  was  gi-eater 
than  you  could  possibly  have  anticipated  ?  Is  thf  t 
what  you  mean  ?  Was  that  the  reason  of  your  exceeding 
the  estimate,  or  was  that  the  reason  of  your  being  re- 
fused the  full  amount  ? — No  ;  I  think  I  explained  to  Mr. 
Nunn  the  reason  why  that  £200  was  not  given  ;  it  was 
on  account  of  the  cases  not  being  investigated  at  the 
proper  time. 

80321.  Not  on  account  of  the  cost  being  greater  be- 
cause of  the  inefficiency  of  the  last  body  of  workers  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  say  so. 

80322.  You  seem  to  suggest  that  the  men  who  did 
register  at  Fulham  were  mostly  loafers  and  unemploy- 
ables  ?— No  ;  I  think  that  the  men  that  we  obtained 
towards  the  end  of  this  particular  work  were  worse  than 
those  that  we  obtained  at  first.  , 

80323.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  29,  your  experience 
is  that  if  work  is  provided  for  the  unemployed,  that  is 
labourers,  there  is  a  tendency  for  other  men  in  other 
trades  to  qualify  as  labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

80324.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  premium  on  unthrift  ? 
—Yes. 

80325.  Do  you  mean  men  call  themselves  labourers,  or 
actually  become  labourers  to  obtain  that  work  ?— Yes. 
I  think  that  in  order  to  get  work  they  would  become 
labourers. 

80326.  What  is  in  your  mind  when  you  speak  in  Para- 
graph 32  about  municipal  insurance  ?  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  that  paragraph  ?— It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible 
for  a  municipality  to  frame  an  insurance  scheme,  because 
I  think  that  the  people  that  would  bring  themselves  under 
the  scheme  would  be  only  those  that  had  the  fear  of  un- 
employment, and  not  the  general  body  of  workmen  who 
are  not  necessarily  vmder  the  fear  of  unemployment. 

80327.  In  the  second  paragraph  you  put  down  quite 
baldly  that  unemployment  is  caused  by  slackness  in 
the  buddmg  trade.  Do  you  mean  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  employment  m  Fulham  worth  speaking  about  ?— Yes. 

80328.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  unemployed 
men  m  London  not  usually  migrating !  this  tends  to  keep 
a  greater  number  of  unemployed  in  London,  does  it  not  v 
— Yes. 


80329.  And  yet  we  have  a  recommendation  that  men 
working  m  London  should  be  paid  a  minimum  M^age  of 
30s.  on  the  ground  that  living  in  London  is  so  high  — 
But  I  do  not  think  living  in  London  is  25  per  cent,  above 
living  in  the  provinces. 


nununum 
wage  in 
general. 


80330.  You  do  not  agree  with  this  minimum  wage  Rate  of 
of  30s.  at  all,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say  that  wages  in 
at  all.    I  give  an  example  that  a  mechanic  was  receiving  London,  and 
8d.  an  hour  in  the  provinces,  and  he  got  10|d.  or  lid.  ^luestion  of 
in  London.    I  do  not  think  the  extra  3d.  per  hour  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  London. 

80331.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  idea  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  men  in  the  building  trade  say  of  30s.  ? — I  think 
that  there  ought  to  te  a  fixed  living  wage. 

80332.  For  London  alone  ? — I  think  it  would  have  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  diffeient  districts.  It  may  be  more 
expensive  to  live  in  London  than  in  other  districts,  there- 
fore if  there  was  a  living  wage  it  should  be  higher  in 
London  than  it  is  in  the  provinces, 

80333.  You  are  not  speaking   of  a   minimum  wage 
for  London  alone  ? — No. 
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80334.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  30,  the  form  of 
labour  bureau  you  favour,  I  think,  is  one  maintained  by 
employers  and  employed.  Do  you  mean  that  as  against 
a  State  provided  bureau  ? — I  think  that  if  a  State  pro- 
vided bureau  was  in  existence  without  the  support  of 
the  employers  it  would  be  useless. 

80335.  How  do  you  consider  that  the  work  you  pro- 
vide for  the  unemployed  compares  with  the  work  they 
get  in  a  farm  colony  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  a  farm 
colony. 

80336.  [Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  21,  to 
take  up  one  of  the  points  which  has  been  raised,  you  say, 
"  Some  of  them  would  be  in  work,  or  hoped  they  would, 
or  they  would  not  go  four  miles  out,  or  promised  to  turn 
up  and  did  not."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  find  in 
connection  with  your  work  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  men  were  of  this  class — 25  per  cent.  ? — I  should 
say  so,  quite. 

80337.  More  than  25  per  cent.  ? — I  mean,  taking  a 
specific  example,  we  should  send  out  perhaps  quite  twenty 
post  cards  asking  these  men  to  turn  up,  and  in  all 
probability  we  should  not  get  above  two  or  three  replies. 

80338.  May  I  conclude  from  that  that  the  demand  alleged 
to  exist  for  work  was  probably  not  a  real  demand  to  a 
great  extent  ? — I  think  the  demand  was  real  enough. 

80339.  What  did  these  people  do ;  did  they  get  jobs 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  be  unemploj^ed  ? 
I  think  some  of  them  would  do,  and  others  would  not  go 
out  four  miles. 

80340.  What  did  they  do ;    did  they  suffer  in  conse- 
quence ? — I  could  not  say  what  happened  to  them. 

80341.  Practically  then  it  would  not  have  made  very 
much  difference  if  the  matter  had  been  left  to  the  ordinary 
market  conditions  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

80342.  That  is  to  say  if  instead  of  having  this  special 
machinery,  or  this  special  intervention,  they  had  allowed 
the  natural  forces  to  act,  the  question  would  have  come 
out  all  right  in  the  long  run  ? — I  think  so. 

80343.  According  to  Paragraph  33,  in  Fulham,  appar-  Seasonal  un- 
ently  owing  to  the  building  trade,  you  have  a  good  deal  employment 
of  seasonal  out-of-work  ?— Yes.  mi  Fulham. 

80344.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  that  ? — I  have  not. 

80345.  Do  you  find  a  great  many  of  these  seasonal 
out-of-work  people  come  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  not 
heard  of  them  doing  so  particularly. 

80346.  In  spite  of  the  out-of-work  seasons  they  still 
support  themselves  ? — I  think  the  majority  of  them  do. 

80347.  So  that  although  it  is  a  cause  of  distress,  yet 
it  is  not  a  factor  which  assumes  any  very  large  propor- 
tion in  fact  ? — I  think  during  the  past  twelve  months 
it  has  been  more  severe  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
years.  The  building  trade  is  very  bad  at  the  present 
time. 

80348.  It    is   connected  solely  with  that  trade  in 
Fulham  ? — Practically  so  ;  a  very  large  percentage. 

80349.  Have  you  found  out  whether  these  men  find- 
ing the  building  trade  in  this  plight  are  to  any  extent 
moving  into  other  trades  ? — No. 

80350.  Have  a  large  number  emigrated  from  Ful- 
ham ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  are  a  number. 

80351.  You  have  not  had  that  clearly  before  you  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 
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80352.  Yet  3'ou  say  that  pauperism  in  Fulham  has 
not  gone  up  at  all  in  consequence  of  this  ? — I  could  not 
say  on  that  point, 
bjections  to     80353.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  say  in  Paragraph 
3ifs*on*part  ~^  applicants  for  assistance  objected  to  the 

unem-       inquisitorial  remarks  of  the  committee,  and  the  investi- 
oyed.  gators.    Did  you  find  that  objection  more  at  the  outset, 

and  did  it  diminish  as  the  time  went  on  ? — Yes,  it  was 
particularly  so  at  the  beginning,  but  I  make  a  note  that 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  applied  in  the  second  year, 
and  the  majority  of  the  50  per  cent,  would  be  the  better 
class  mechanics  who  objected  to  this  system. 

80354.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  nature  of  the 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  was  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

80355.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  the 
questions  on  the  record  paper,  or  whether  it  was  to  the 
personal  inquiries  that  were  made  ?  Perhaps  you 
have  no  information  on  that  point  ? — I  think  perhaps 
there  was  a  little  of  each. 

80356.  Were  the  investigations  that  were  made  in 
your  judgment  unreasonable  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

)ispate  80357.  You  had  some  difference  with   the  central 

etween  body,  had  you  not,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  contribu- 

Jentral  (Uu-  tion  to  be  made  to  the  work  taken  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

5o5'^°aml'  80358.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  objection  ?— 

''ulliiani  account  of  these  men  not  having  been  properly  passed 

5qiouo-1i  by  the  distress  committee. 
Council. 


80359.  The  objection  of  the  central  body  was  that  My,  Frnncis 
they  had  not  been  sufficiently  tested  ? — I  think  thoy  Wood. 

were  tested,  but  they  were  not  tested  in  quite  the  right  • 

order,  or  at  quite  the  right  time.  '"^'^  Oct^^07. 

80360.  It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  ? — No. 

80361.  It  was  that  you  had  not  got,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  right  men  ? — Yes. 

80362.  I  gather  you  do  not  yourself  think  it  desirable  JXerits  and 
that  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  should  be  renewed,  faults  of 

Is  that  your  view  ? — I  think  so,  so  far  as  municipalities  Unemployed 
in  London  providing  work  through  that  Act.    I  quite  Workmen 
think  that   they  do   good  work  in  connection   with  '^•^'t' 
sending  men  to  the  Colonies. 

80363.  You  would  keep  up  their  power  for  emigra- 
tion ? — Yes. 

80364.  Perhaps  you  would  also  for  migration,  would 
you ;  for  sending  persons  to  other  districts  ?— Yes. 

80365.  And  perhaps  also  in  connection  with  a  labour 
bureau  ? — Yes. 

80366.  But  you  would  not  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  work,  is  that  your  view  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  agree 
that  work  should  be  made  for  the  unemployed. 

80367.  But  they  need  not  necessarily  make  work,  need 
they,  because  they  may  take  work  which  would  require 
to  be  done,  though  perhaps  not  at  that  particular  moment  ? 

 In  that  case  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 

be  done. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Stepney,  recalled;  and, further  Examined. 


80368.  [Mr.  Loch.)  I  think  we  were  discussing  the 
question  of  the  minimum  wage  when  we  stopped  last 
Tuesday,  and  I  think  I  will  just  resume  by  asking  you 
one  or  two  points  which  may  bring  us  into  accord,  before 
going  on  to  discuss  further  the  question.  I  think  we 
understood  that  your  view  is  in  favour,  generally,  of  a 
minimum  wage  being  adopted  ?— We  were  speaking 
simply,  I  think,  of  women's  work  at  home. 

80369.  What  we  call  sweated  work  ? — Yes.  I  am 
not  to  be  considered  as  going  into  the  further  question 
of  any  regulation  of  the  minimum  wage  for  other  in- 
dustries. 

80370.  We  are  thinking  of  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  prevention  of  the  relief  of  distress,  I  understand  ? 
— Quite  so. 

80371.  Your  first  proposition  would  be  that  you  would 
accept  a  minimum  wage  in  what  you  call  roughly  the 
sweated  industries  ? — I  should  like  some  form  of  regula- 
tion. My  feeling  is  that  here  you  have  a  class  of  labour 
which  caimot  organise  itself,  and  which,  by  reason  of 
its  weakness  in  bargaining,  is  compelled  to  accept  a  rate 
of  payment  which  can  only  become  a  subsistence  by 
the  use  of  excessively  long  hours  ;  and  that  as  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  organising  this  class  of  employ- 
ment, and  as  its  present  unorganised  state  increases, 
I  think,  the  ability  of  employers  to  get  a  class  of  labour 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  community,  and  indirectly 
increases  the  unemployment,  it  is  very  desirable  in  some 
form  or  other  to  regulate  that  labour. 

80372.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  mean  by  regula- 
tion something  more  than  fixity  of  wage  ? — Though  I 
do  not  think  the  difficulties  are  to  anyone  more  apparent 
than  they  are  to  me,  I  should  like  in  some  way,  if  possible, 
to  establish  in  certain  scheduled  trades  a  certain  minimum 
rate  of  payment,  and  if  it  were  possible  some  sort  of 
inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  in 
which  the  work  is  done. 

80373.  [Mrs.  Bosanqvet.)  Is  this  only  for  home  workers  ? 
— Only  for  home  workers.  I  am  not  considering  any 
other  problem  at  present. 

80374.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Does  not  what  you  have  stated 
cover  both  men  and  women  ? — So  far  as  the  men  are 
employed  in  these  industries. 

80375.  That  is  to  say,  so  far,  for  instance,  as  they 
too  are  unskilled  and  unorganised  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
I  promise  that  the  trades  concerned  would  have  to  be 
very  carefully  scheduled. 


80376.  As  I  understand  it,  your  proposition  deals 
not  with  what  you  may  call  the  organised  trades  ?— Not 
at  all. 

80377.  But  with  the  unorganised  trades  ?— Yes. 

80378.  And  with  those  that  are  unorganised  with 
regard  to  which  you  think  something  like  a  living  wage 
should  be  provided— I  am  using  the  word  "  living  " 
instead  of  "  minimum  "  ? — Of  course,  "  Kving  "  is  a 
vague  term. 

80379.  "  Minimum  wage  "  would  equally  be  so,  would 
it  not  ? — By  a  minimum  wage  I  mean  some  wage  which 
some  properly  constituted  body  would  consider  as  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  person  who  receives  it  to  do  the  work, 
without  undue  damage  to  health  and  general  compe- 
tence. 

80380.  Would  that  not  of  necessity  be  what  we  might 
interpret  as  a  living  wage,  because  if  it  were  noL  enough 
for  that,  your  point  would  fall  ? — Yes  ;  in  that  sense 
using  "  living  "  as  an  interpretation  of  the  word  "  mini- 
mum." 

80381.  I  judge  from  your  answer  that  you  are  some- 
what inclined  to  give  a  rather  wide  interpretation  to 
the  word  "  minimum,"  namely,  that  it  might  be  some- 
thing nearer  to  the  normal,  if  there  was  a  standard  fixed, 
than  at  present ;  by  that  I  mean  a  normal  wage  might 
be  in  the  mind  of  a  person,  and  this  would  be  as  near 
that  normal  as  possible — for  you  must  deal  with 
the  question  of  how  you  would  fix  your  wage  ?— Yes. 
It  would  be  in  regard  to  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  particular  trade. 

80382.  Would  you  include  in  your  question  of  the 
minimum  wage  the  work  done  by  women  who  take 
comparatively  low  terms  in  factories,  other  sources  of 
income  being  forthcommg  ?— In  what  I  am  saying  now, 
I  am  not  considering  what  is  equally  a  sweated  class 
of  industry  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term — women 
and  girls  employed  at  a  very  low  wage  in  certain  classes 
of  factories ;  because  there,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they 
are  working  in  a  factory,  the  question  of  the  health  con- 
ditions is  regulated  by  the  ordinary  factory  inspection, 
and  therefore  the  problem  in  their  case  is  not  so  urgent 
as  in  the  other  case. 

80383.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  take  the  economic 
question  up  in  the  case  of  one  large  miscellaneous  class 
of  men  and  women,  you  will  have  to  take  it  up  in  the  case 
of  others  ?— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  so  far  as  the 
industry  being  done  in  a  factory  was  of  the  same  class 
as  the  industry  being  done  in  the  home. 
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80384.  Then  this  change  would  affect  a  great  many 
?  IJCople,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  certainly.    -As  to  that 

— and  you  asked  about  it  before — my  feeling  is  that 
although  any  such  system  of  regulation,  however  it  was 
devised,  would  certainly  throw  out  of  employment  a 
very  large  number  of  women  who  at  present  get  some 
sort  of  employment,  I  should  be  prepared  to  face  such 
an  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  for  the  time, 
because  I  should  feel  that  that  was  a  step  towards  the 
ultimate  solution,  which  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  greater 
regulation  of  industry.  It  would  have  the  same  sort 
of  effect  as,  for  instance,  the  regulation  of  boy  labour 
in  the  streets.  In  London  now  there  is  a  large  number 
of  small  boys  out  of  employment,  and  that,  therefore,  has 
removed  a  certain  support  from  a  good  many  homes. 

80385.  Therefore,  you  M'ould  expect  employers  to 
say  that  at  these  larger  wages  the  labour  was  not  worthy 
of  their  employment,  and  that  therefore  they  would 
refuse  to  pay  them  ? — They  would  refuse  in  many  cases, 
but  not,  I  should  hope,  in  an  excessively  large  number, 

80386.  Of  course,  the  question  of  the  "  excessively  " 
raises  a  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

80387.  Why  do  you  think,  not  in  a  very  large  number  ? 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  think  the  higher  wage 
is,  in  the  view  of  the  employer,  too  much  at  present ; 
therefore  the  chances  would  be  that  in  the  future,  if 
the  state  of  the  market  is  the  same,  this  higher  wage 
■would  stiU  be  too  much ;  and,  consequently,  the  em- 
jjloj^er  would  be  inchned  to  refuse  to  pay  the  wage  and 
the  person  wonld  be  without  the  work  ? — Why  I  said 
I  did  not  think  the  number  would  he  necessarily  exces- 
sively large,  is  because  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
at  present  the  margin  between  what  is  paid  to  the  home 
1^•orker  and  what  the  article  commands  in  the  market 
is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  employer  to  pay  a 
somewhat  higher  wage  without  suffering  real  loss — 
without  making  it  no  longer  worth  his  while  to  put  such 
goods  on  the  market. 

80388.  You  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  there  is 
that  margin,  are  you  ?— In  some  cases,  I  should  almost 
be  sure  of  it. 

80389.  Do  you  know  where  that  has  been  handled 
quite  conclusively  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  place 
•nheiG  this  particular  problem  has  been  dealt  with 
thoroughly.  It  is  very  different  from  the  problem  which 
has  been  dealt  with  in  New  Zealand,  and  Victoria,  and 
■elseAvhere.  I  think  it  would  be  to  that  extent  an  ex- 
13eriment. 

80390.  Where  have  we,  may  I  ask,  records  showing 
that  if  this  interference  took  place  with  these  particular 
ti'ades,  there  is  actually  at  the  moment  a  large  margin 
from  which  the  higher  wage  could  be  drawn  ?— We  have 
no  evidence,  except  the  comparison  between  the  price 
^^hich  is  paid  to  the  worker  in  the  home,  and  the  price 
-\^hich  is  paid  by  the  customer  at  the  shop. 

80391.  And  you  think  that  would  justify  a  consider- 
able increase  of  wage,  but  that  it  would  have  to  be  con- 
siderable ? — Yes,  I  do. 

80392.  And  you  think  that  point  is  proven  by  hterature 
at  present— by  inquiries  already  made  ?— So  far  as  they 
have  been  made. 

80393.  Could  you  refer  me  to  any  soiurce  of  information 
^^•hic■h  would  settle  that  point  ?— I  could  not  at  the 
moment,  I  am  afraid. 

80394.  Take  the  question  one  step  further :  the  pro- 
cess that  would  take  place  would  be  the  absorption 
into  other  trades  of  these  people  who  are  refused,  or 
esle  they  would  come  for  Poor  Law  relief  ?— Yes,  in 
■some  form  or  other. 

80395.  If  all  the  trades  which  were  unskilled  and  of 
the  type  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  had 
had  similar  regulations,  then  they  could  not  very  well 
fall  back  on  other  trades,  could  they  ?— Not  of  the  same 
type. 

80396.  Then  they  would  be,  in  a  way  which  is  quite 
new  to  us,  limited  m  the  search  for  labour,  miless  thev 
^rent  outside  London,  we  may  say,  or  to  some  place 
Avhere  your  rules  did  not  apply  ?— That  is  so. 

80397.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  lead  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  State  support  if  the  number  rejected  was 
large  ? — At  the  time,  no  doubt. 


80398.  Do  you  think  that  that  can  be  in  any  way  Effects  of 
estimated  ?    Take  our  able-bodied  pauperism  in  London  minimum 
— and  we  are  thinking  mainly  of  able-bodied  people —  wage  on 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  46,000  in  and  70,000  out,  mean  labour  , 
numbers,  would  it  not  ?— Yes.  market. 

80399.  These  trades  deal  with  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  Poor  Law  people,  the  imskilled  class  ;  would  you 
expect  us  to  have  to  look  forward  to  something  like  a 
duplication  of  our  Poor  Law  charges  ? — Do  you  mean 
literally  a  duplication— a  doubling  of  them  ? 

80400.  I  meant  as  far  as  numbers  go — a  duplication  \ 
of  our  Poor  Law  numbers.    Suppose  they  run  to  116,000 

men,  women  and  children,  would  j-ou  expect  that  any- 
thing like  that  number  of  men,  women  and  children 
would  have  to  come  back  upon  us  if  this  great  change 
were  made  ? — I  should  have  thought  not  at  all. 

80401.  Why  do  you  think  not  ? — Because  I  do  not 
think  the  displacement  of  industry  would  be  anything 
like  to  that  extent. 

80402.  But  this  unskilled  class  is  a  very  large  class  ; 
I  mean,  for  instance,  even  taking  the  men  only,  there 
were  a  matter  of  40,000  applications  made  to  the  distress 
committees  ? — You  should  remember  that  I  am  not  deal- 
ing in  the  least  with  any  proposals  for  fixing  minimum 
wages  in  men's  ordinary  casual  labour. 

80403.  That  is  so  ;  but  what  I  should  argue  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  labour  which  you  refer  to  is  women's 
labour,  attached  to  the  homes  in  which  men  are  not 
working  or  where  the  men  are  working,  but  not  fully  ? — 
Do  you  mean  that  the  men  would  therefore  be  thrown 
out  on  to  the  ordinary  m^arket  ? 

80404.  The  men  would  be  thrown  out  on  to  the 
ordinary  ma.rket — men  who  are  habitually  earning  money 
on  this  method  that  you  criticise  ? — I  can  only  say  I 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  that  risk. 

80405.  Even  though  it  ran  to  a  very  large  figure  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  figure  would 
be,  but,  as  I  said,  ultimately  it  is  the  same  situation 
which  has  had  to  be  faced  very  often  in  economic  history 
before,  when  the  greater  regulation  and  steadying  of  one 
class  of  labour  has  thrown  large  numbers  out,  and  it  has 
taken  some  time  before  they  were  absorbed  in  new  classes 
of  labour.  During  that  time  there  must  be  distress 
and  anxiety  and  difficulty ;  but  it  is  moving  toward 
the  only  ultimate  solution.  In  my  own  mind,  when  I 
attempt  to  reply  to  all  the  difficulties  which  I  am  just 
as  conscious  of  as  IVIr.  Loch,  I  ask :  What  is  the  alterna- 
tive ? 

80406.  May  I  point  out  that  the  absorption  of  labour 
is  probably  immense  in  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Is  it 
not  the  case,  for  instance,  after  your  dock  strike,  which, 
it  is  said,  excluded  a  large  number  of  men,  that  numbers 
of  men  were  in  some  ways  absorbed,  or,  at  any  rate,  did 
not  turn  into  overt  pauperism  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  how  far,  at  the  time,  that  was  the  case  or  not ;  cer- 
tainly large  numbers  have  been  in  some  way  or  other 
absorbed. 

80407.  Have  they  not  been  absorbed  necessarily  by 
undertaking  work  not  better  than  the  work  for  M'hich 
they  were  before  considered  unsatisfactory  ? — But  of 
another  kind. 

80408.  By  your  hypothesis  they  are  excluded  from 
that,  that  is  to  say,  you  stop  this  work  of  economic  absorp- 
tion, do  you  not  ? — Not  necessarily.  Have  you  in  mind 
the  prescribing  of  a  minimum  wage  over  the  whole  field  of 
unskilled  industry  ? 

80409.  No ;  I  limit  myseK  to  your  proposition,  but  I 
think  it  covers  a  large  section  of  the  imskilled  field  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  a  certain  section. 

80410.  And  I  limit  it  entirely  to  that,  only  I  would  Problem  of 
suggest  to  you  that  the  question  is  a  very  wide  one,  even  persons 
with  your  limitations.    Now  people  would  be  in  this  thrown  out  of 
position,  would  they  not — imder  your  regime  they  would  employment 
have  the  alternative  either  of  work  on  a  fixed  scale  or  else  ^^i^^g"^™^™' 
of  maintenance  under  the  Poor  Law  system  ;  that  would  ° 

be  the  alternative,  would  it  not  ? — No  doubt,  for  a  time. 

80411.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  that  not  lead  to 
their  accepting  an  industrial  position  which  in  their  cir- 
cumstances would,  to  a  certain  extent,  reduce  their  energy 
and  spontaneity  ?— Of  course,  a  great  deal  would  depend 
on  what  was  done.    If  they  did  come  upon  the  com- 
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]  oWem  of  munity,  the  community  can,  if  it  likes,  under  the  present 
]rsons  system  give  them  outdoor  relief,  and  the  community 
irown  out  of  migiifc  under  an  improved  system  deal  with  them  in  a 
jiployment  jj^qj.q  fruitful  way.  It  might,  for  the  time,  in  many  cases 
— in  the  case  of  the  younger  women,  at  any  rate — give  them 
some  sort  of  industrial  training  which  would  fit  them  to  be 
absorbed  into  a  better  class  of  labour.  In  the  case  of  the 
children,  under  such  circumstances  the  community  might 
at  least  secure  that  these  children  would  be  trained  for' 
some  better  class  of  labour,  instead  of  being  imder  the 
present  system  kept  merely  to  reinforce  the  already  over- 
large  margin  of  very  unskilled  labour. 

80412.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  case  of  the 
children,  if  the  education  of  our  community  is  properly 
conducted  ? — I  merely  mean,  in  answer  to  your  question  as 
to  what  should  be  done  and  as  to  what  the  position  of  these 
women  would  be  if  they  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  had  to  turn  to  the  community,  that  that  position, 
whether  it  was  of  value  or  not  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community,  would  depend  largely  on  the  use  which  the 
commimity  made  of  them  while  they  were  on  its  hands. 

80413.  Do  you  think  that  the  community  dealing  with 
large  numbers  has  actually  power  to  undertake  a  very 
large  industrial  scheme  of  training,  apart  from  the  labour 
market  ?— It  all  depends  what  you  mean  by  "  large."  It 
could  deal  with  it  in  certain  cases. 

8041-4.  Take  the  figures  as  standing  at  30,000  or  40,000  ? 
— Are  you  assuming  that  something  like  30,000  additional 
people  would  be  thrown  on  the  rates  ? 

80415.  It  is  a  contingency  which  I  think  you  might 
have  to  face  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

80416.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  really  that  the  number 
which  would  be  excluded  by  a  living  wage  being  forthcoming 
and  by  law  payable  in  all  unskilled  work  of  this  t3^e  ? — ■ 
Pardon  me,  I  am  only  speaking  of  unskilled  work,  in 
certain  specifically  scheduled  trades. 

80417.  But  those  trades  would  be  scheduled  which 
would  cover  the  difficulty  of  sweated  labour  ? — There, 
again,  I  am  speaking  now  only,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
of  those  trades  where  the  worst  conditions  of  employment 
in  homes  are  foimd. 

80418.  But,  of  course,  we  do  not  get  sufficient  state- 
ments of  quantity.  I  only  suggest  that  the  system  once 
adopted,  you  will  have  to  adopt  it,  as  I  think  you  will 
admit,  in  a  larger  way  ;  for  instance,  the  factory  girls  will 
come  in  ? — Yes. 

80419.  If  you  did  that,  you  would  be  dealing  with  a 
larger  and  a  larger  number  ?— Certainly.  It  would  be 
very  much  the  same  problem  as  had  to  be  faced  in  con- 
nection with  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  past.  Gradu- 
ally in  the  case  of  the  factory  labour  I  have  no  doubt  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  will  be  done.  But  into  the 
whole  question  of  settling  a  minimum  wage  in  industry 
generally  I  am  not  entering  and  I  cannot  enter  at  present. 

80420.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  other  instances  the 
ordinary  process  of  absorption  in  the  market  has  been  in 
force,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  doors  are  closed 
so  far  as  those  particular  trades  are  concerned  which  you 
entitle  sweated  trades  ? — If  the  system  of  regulation  were 
extended  over  the  whole  area,  it  would  be  so. 

80421.  Do  you  rely  at  all  upon  the  colony  system  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  men  who  might  come  under 
this  category  ? — If  you  are  speaking  of  men,  I  would  repeat 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  women — I  have  no  doubt  that  so 
far  as  men  were  affected,  though  they  scarcely  come  into 
any  of  the  trades  that  I  have  in  mind,  if  they  were  unable 
to  find  work  under  any  system  of  another  kind  and  were 
compelled  to  have  resort  to  the  community,  the  community 
might  in  many  ways  train  them  for  some  better  class  of 
labour. 

80422.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  by  training  people  in  the 
way  you  suggest  we  should  raise  them,  and  that  the 
community  has  the  power  really  to  do  such  a  thing  ? — 
We  have  only  evidence  of  such  very  limited  experiments 
in  colonies. 

80423.  But  take  the  colonies ;  what  would  you  say 
is  the  percentage  of  successes  out  of  those  colonies  which 
have  been  in  force  some  little  time — we  have  had  acquaint- 
ance with  them  for  two  or  three  years  ? — One  can  only 
rely  on  what  the  managers  say.  I  have  not  the  statistics 
with  me  at  this  moment,  but  they  claim  that  a  certainly 
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appreciable  number  of  their  men  have  become  regular 
workers. 

80421.  But  that  is  a  very  small  selection  out  of  a  very 
large  number  ? — Yes. 

80425.  So  small  that  it  does  not  affect  the  large  number 
materially  ? — I  should  not  think  that.  I  should  think 
they  would  claim  a  much  larger  proportion  ot  successes 
than  that. 

80426.  The  total  number  that  went  to  the  colonies 
was  very  small  ? — Do  you  mean  the  colonies  connected 
with  the  Unemployed  Body  ? 

80427.  Yes  ? — I  was  rather  thinking  of  such  colonies 
as  the  Church  Army  colonies,  the  labour  homes,  and  the 
Salvation  Avmy  colonies. 

80428.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  details  on  that  point 
which  might  be  taken  as  trustworthy  ? — I  think  if  you 
want  the  details  you  will  have  to  get  them  from  the 
managers. 

80429.  The  labour  home  would  in  that  case  represent 
the  type  which  you  are  meaning,  would  it  not  ? — If  it 
was  extended  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

80430.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment, have  you  noticed  that  there  has  been  considerable 
want  at  times  in  the  case  of  persons  selected  for 
emigration  ? — I  have  not  come  across  any  instances. 

80431.  You  have  not  dealt  with  these  cases  personally 
at  all  ? — Not  personally,  but  I  know  fairly  well  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  East  End  Emigration  Fund. 

80432.  Tlien  with  regard  to  seasonal  unemployment,  p^.^^  j 
that  would  cover,  I  presume,  a  different  group  of  people  °fj^u.^i 

to  that  which  we  have  been  referring  to  as  persons  who  were  eiuploy  ment. 
under  sweated  labour,  that  is,  it  would  include  a  larger 
number  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

80433.  What  is  your  suggestion  for  trying  to  prevent 
the  distress  that  arises  from  year  to  year  through  a  seasonal 
want  of  employment  ? — Of  course  "  seasonal  "  may  mean 
many  things.  It  may  mean  that  certain  classes  of  work 
are  wanted  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  1 

80434.  Yes,  in  the  normal  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  par- 
ticular work  that  the  man  has  to  do  may  be  a  nine  months' 
trade,  and  he  cannot  carry  it  on  through  the  whole  year  ? 
— I  know  no  way  of  dealing  with  that,  except  the  thrift 
and  self-control  of  the  man  when  he  is  in  receipt  of  wages. 

80435.  Granted  that,  do  you  think  any  step  can  be 
taken  to  enable  him  more  thoroughly  than  at  present  to 
do  that ;  I  mean,  is  it  a  question  of  opportunity  ? — I 
should  imagine  it  might  be  possible  to  enable  a  man  to 
save  something  during  these  months,  and  to  draw  it  out 
during  the  periods  of  slackness  ;  but,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  We  are  referring, 
I  suppose,  to  the  unskilled  labour  attached  to  these 
seasonal  trades  ? 

80436.  Yes,  roughly  ?— The  skilled  labour  will  probably 
have  its  own  unemployed  benefit  funds  to  draw  upon. 

80437.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  form  of  inter-  Que-tjo^  Qf 
vention  in  contracts  for  labour — deductions  or  anything  uueniploy- 
of  that  kind  ? — In  the  nature  of  what  ?  nieut  in- 

80438.  With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  seasonal  surance. 
purposes  ?— Something   in   the  nature   of  compulsory 
insurance  ? 

80439.  Employment  insurance  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  say.  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  point,  but  I  hava- 
not  thought  it  out. 

80440.  Apart  from  that,  you  see  no  way  in  which  this- 
unskilled  body  could  be  organised  to  take  the  position 
in  some  places  of  a  trade  union,  which  has  its  own  un- 
employment fund  ? — I  do  not  think  among  themselves 
they  are  capable  of  that  degree  of  organisation. 

80441.  Nor  do  you  see  how  to  impose  it  on  them  in 
any  way  ? — I  should  be  delighted  to  think  over  any 
scheme  which  might  be  submitted,  but  I  could  not 
now  submit  any  myself. 

80442.  Referring  now   to   the   difficulty  of  finding  Question  of 
sufficient  work  of  any  useful  sort  out  of  London,  you  have  deterrent 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a  deterrent  system  sufficiently  test  for 
effective  by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  leave  their  homes,  unemiJoyed 
Are  not  the  difficulties  insuperable,  unless  you  adopt  a  seeking 
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very  definite  programme  of  deterrence  ?  We  had  a 
witness  here  after  you  left  last  Tuesday  who  had  had 
charge  of  these  works,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
sending  of  the  men  from  home  was  really  no  deterrent, 
and  had  very  little  effect  ?— I  think  I  admit  in  my  State- 
ment that  it  did  not  prove  to  be  as  deterrent  as  we  had 
orginally  expected.  I  had  many  years  ago  a  conference 
at  my  house  with  some  of  the  labour  leaders  who  were 
ill  touch  with  imskilled  labour,  and  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  deprivation  of  the  life  and  comforts  of 
home  for  a  time  would  be  a  very  real  difficulty  for  the 
class  of  men  of  which  we  were  thinking.  But,  as  I  think 
I  have  admitted,  it  did  not  act  so  much  as  we  had  expected. 

80443.  Does  not  that  drive  you  back  to  something 
more  like  the  Poor  Law  system  ?  You  may  call  it  a 
colony  or  not,  but  does  it  not  really  drive  you  back  to  a 
deterrent  system  of  some  stronger  tj'pe  ? — Do  you  mean 
in  the  case  of  what  we  may  call  the  honest  sort  of  vmem- 
ploj^ed  ? 

80444.  Yes,  the  sort  of  middling-class  of  people  who 
apply  for  relief  of  this  kind  that  you  had  last  year  ? — As 
I  said  before  in  regard  to  those  who  remain,  when  you 
have  dealt  more  systematically  than  we  have  done  with 
prevention  at  the  top  and  with  compulsory  detention  at 
the  bottom — in  regard  to  that  middle  class,  I  see  nothing 
but  the  best  system  of  relief  work  that  can  be  devised  ; 
and  I  think  any  system  is  very  xmsatisfactory. 

80445.  But  it  would  include  deterrence  as  an  element  ? 
— Yes.  There  must  be  some  element  that  makes  it  less 
worth  while  for  the  man  to  do  that  class  of  work  which 
is  provided  for  him  than  a  similar  class  of  work  which  he 
Avould  be  able  to  obtain  by  his  own  efforts. 

80446.  Then  more  or  less  we  fall  back  on  the  old  Poor 
I^aw  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
more  preferable  to  stay  outside  and  support  yourself 
than  to  come  in  and  be  supported  ? — In  some  form  you 
must  come  back  to  that. 

80447.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  Paragraph  17.  Did  you  actuall}'  find  amongst 
the  unemployed  many  habitual  vagrants  ? — Not  among 
those  who  registered  themselves,  because  vagrants  were 
ex  hypothesi  excluded  by  the  regulations  ;  but  certainly 
in  the  namber  of  men  who  at  any  given  moment  are 
applying  for  unskilled  work  in  East  Lonion  there  is 
always  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  really  are 
vagrants. 

80448.  Who  have  come  up  to  London  to  get  work  ? — ■ 
Who  are  in  London  looking  out  for  any  kind  of  work 
that  they  can  get. 

80449.  Would  you  include  as  vagrants  there  the 
ordinary  common  lodging-house  person  ? — I  should 
include  that  type. 

80450.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  one  or  two  cpiestions 
about  subsection  (iii.)  of  Paragraph  17.  You  suggest  a 
judicial  settlement  of  the  question  of  relief,  as  I  under- 
stand, apart  from  any  outdoor  relief  committee,  or  any 
charitable  relief  committee  ? — My  suggestion  is  a  judicial 
settlement  working  in  connection  with  charitable  aid 
committees,  or  whatever  name  they  may  have. 

80451.  May  I  suggest  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  that 
was  a  fifth  v>hecl  to  the  coach  ?  How  is  the  person  to 
intervene  ?  As  I  understand  you,  between  these  various 
bodies,  one  dealing  with  hospitals,  one  with  charitable 
relief,  one  with  another  form  of  relief,  there  would  be  a 
judicial  admitter,  as  it  were,  to  the  title  to  relief  which 
the  applicants  should  have  ? — Yes. 

80452.  On  what  evidence  would  he  judge,  except  the 
ordinary  evidence,  such  as  can  be  collected  in  what  we 
call  case  work  ? — Such  evidence  will  be  before  him. 

80453.  Then  practically  is  his  decision  in  any  par- 
ticular sense  judicial  ?  A  judicial  sentence  would  be 
founded  on  a  fact,  but  this  would  be  a  collation  of  facts 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  independent 
judgment  ?— I  do  not  use  the  word  "  judicial "  in  a 
strict  sense  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  used  the 
word  "judicial" — I  think  it  is  your  word. 

80454.  In  this  subsection  you  speak  of  "  a  permanent 
stipendiary  official  in  definite  districts, '  and  I  understood 
you  to  say  on  the  last  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  \\  as  asked  you,  that  he  was  to  be  a  judicial  person  ? 
— I  would  say  that  he  would  be  an  administrator  rather 
than  a  judicial  person. 


80455.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  should 
be  a  judicial  person  in  this  capacity,  but  you  would  not 
have  that  kind  of  person  ?  Your  stipendiary  would  be 
a  sort  of  paid  chairman,  would  he  ? — I  think  his  decision 
would  have  to  be  accepted,  unless  an  appeal  was  made 
from  it  to,  say,  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  would 
act  on  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  poor,  not 
on  the  legal  rules  of  evidence,  if  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  "  judicial." 

80456.  I  meant  that  there  should  be  outdoor  relief 
given  or  refused  on  what  has  been  termed  a  judicial  line, 
that  is  to  say,  that  as  there  is  destitution  or  there  is  not, 
so  there  shall  be  outdoor  relief  or  there  shall  not  ? — I 
say  he  must  act  on  his  best  judgment,  with  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  before  him. 

80457.  You  know  that  in  relief  work  on  a  committee 
you  want  to  have  touch  with  all  the  sources  of  relief, 
medical,  for  instance,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ;  you  sug- 
gest, I  understand,  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  statutory 
charitable  committee — a  recognised  committee  ? — I 
should  like  something  of  that  kind. 

80458.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  good  of  the 
people  to  dissociate  that  committee  from  the  medical 
relief  system  altogether,  and  to  put  it  into  any  other 
hands  ? — I  think  perhaps  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
c^uestion. 

80459.  I  xmderstood  you  to  mean  that  the  medical 
relief  would  be  in  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  the  school  would 
be  in  another  hand,  and  the  third,  as  it  were,  would  be 
the  voluntary  or  statutory  charitable  committee  ? — Yes. 

80460.  And  not  in  touch  with  each  other  ? — They 
M  ould  be  in  touch,  and  I  should  say  very  closely  in  touch, 
by  each  continually  working  with  the  representatives 
of  both  the  others. 

80461.  How  would  you  deal  with  a  particular  case  ? 
Would  you  be  able  to  do  what  you  can  now,  that  is,  order 
admission  to  the  infirmary,  from  the  volrmtary  or  statu- 
tory charitable  committee  ? — I  should  imagine  when 
a  person  came  before  such  an  authority  as  is  suggested 
there  would  be  present  during  his  examination  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  charitable  aid  committee,  or  whatever 
name  it  has,  as  well  as  a  representative  of  the  public 
health  authority,  or  of  the  education  authority,  if  the 
case  involved  either. 

80462.  Would  the  decision  of  the  voluntary  or  statu- 
tory charitable  committee  be  binding,  if  it  desired,  upon 
the  other  authority  to  give  an  admission  into  the  infirmary 
for  instance  ? — No.  I  imagine  that  the  authority,  what- 
ever name  he  has,  would  listen  to  anything  that  the 
charitable  aid  committee's  representative  had  to  say 
before  deciding  what  was  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  case. 

80463.  But  then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  rather  leave 
out  an  important  issue ;  surely  it  is  better  to  have  one 
system  of  inquiry  in  an  area  than  several,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  arises. 

80464.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  better  to  have  one  centre 
for  inquiry  purposes  attached  to  the  committee  that 
deals  with  the  miscellaneous  cases,  and  have  the  inquiry 
for  the  purposes  of  all  the  agencies  that  are  interested, 
so  as  not  to  repeat  inquiry  ? — I  presume  this  authority 
would  himself  have  his  officers,  who  would  make  inquiries 
for  him. 

80465.  The  medical  authority,  do  you  mean  ? — The 
stipendiary  authority,  whatever  he  is  called. 

80466.  Then  there  would  be  a  duplication,  as  at  present, 
of  inquiries  made  by  the  charitable  agency,  or  the  statu- 
tory committee,  and  inquiries  made  by  the  stipendiary  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  the  operation  would  be  just 
the  other  way,  and  that  when  any  particular  case  came 
up  there  would  be  the  prima  facie  inquiries  which  had 
been  made  by  the  inquiry  officers,  and  if  it  seemed  right 
that  it  was  a  case  to  be  undertaken  by  the  charitable 
aid  committee,  the  case  would  be  referred  to  them,  and 
they  would  make  any  further  investigations  they  pleased. 

80467.  And  so  of  course  you  would  say  with  regard 
to  the  hospital,  the  stipendiary  would  be  the  judge  and 
would  refer  the  cases  to  the  infirmary  or  to  the  hospital  ? 
—Yes. 
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804C5!.  And  all  the  information  before  the  stipendiary- 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  either  body  ? — Of  any 
recognised  body. 

80469.  Could  the  infirmary  people  on  notice  from 
the  stipendiary  refuse  a  case  ? — They  could  appeal  against 
his  decision  if  they  thought  the  case  was  not  one  for  them. 

80470.  Would  that  not  be  a  very  cumbersome  machin- 
ery ? — I  think  any  machinery  may  be  made  cumbersome 
—at  least  I  would  say  that  you  can  easily  find  ways  in 
which  any  machinery  can  get  hitched  up  ;  but  I  think 
in  its  general  working  it  would  be  less  cumbrous  than 
the  present  system. 

80471.  Might  I  not  suggest  that  there  might  be  another 
line  taken  ?  I  suppose  what  is  desired  is  preventive 
work  ? — Yes. 

80472.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  refer  all  cases  to 
the  statutory  committee  first,  so  that  the  best  inquiries 
on  all  points  might  be  made  by  them,  and  then  let  the 
cases  go  to  the  oflScial  bodies — I  mean  to  the  infirmary, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  or,  if  you  would  like  it,  and  it  were 
legal,  to  any  other  body  ?  In  that  case  would  it  not 
follow  that  all  the  best  of  the  work  would  be  done  at 
the  outset,  and  one  system  of  inquiry  would  go  for  every- 
thing ?— I  think  that  is  a  very  interesting  point,  which 
I  should  like  to  consider  fiu-ther  about.  It  all  depends 
on  how  far  it  is  conceivable  to  have  any  such  statutory 
charitable  committee  invested  with  sufficient  powers. 

80473.  Take  the  analogy  of  the  Elberfeld  system  ; 
there  you  have  this  local  body  chosen  by  the  central 
body  ? — Yes. 

80474.  Supposing  that  were  done  here,  would  that, 
do  you  think,  justify  the  responsibility  imposed  on  the 
quasi  charitable  body  ?— I  think  if  they  did  the  work 
and  had  the  sanctions  which  the  Elberfeld  system  has, 
it  would.  There,  of  course,  the  voluntary  president 
would  act  very  much  in  the  kind  of  way  that,  in  this 
suggestion,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  would  do,  only 
in  the  Eblerfeld  system  he  is  a  volunteer,  and  in  this 
case  he  would  be  one  who  is  paid. 

80475.  I  had  that  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  trying  to 
come  to  a  point  at  which  these  two  should  be,  as  it 
were,  one,  and  the  chairman,  or  whatever  he  may 
be,  that  you  suggest,  made  part  of  the  system  of  the 
statutory  or  voluntary  charitable  committee  ? — I  think 
if  we  were  to  begin  de  novo,  and  could  organise  on  the 
best  scale,  in  our  English  cities,  and  in  our  English  country 
places,  the  Elberfeld  system  in  its  entirety,  that  would 
be  the  proper  procedure. 

80476.  Granted  we  could  not  do  that,  the  proposal 
I  make  as  a  kind  of  middle  point  or  position  would  not 
seem  to  you — well,  unpractical  ? — No.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing suggestion,  but  I  think  the  difficulties  in  this  country 
of  carrying  it  out  would  be  very  large.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  closest  possible  co-operation  between  any 
such  official  as  is  spoken  of  in  this  suggestion  and  sucla 
a  charitable  aid  committee,  or  whatever  name  it  might 
have. 

80477.  In  your  opinion,  unless  that  was  adopted  and 
carried  through,  the  scheme  would  fail  ? — I  think  it  is 
essential  to  the  scheme. 

80478.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  put  one  or  two 
questions  to  your  Lordship  about  your  proposal  for  a 
stipendiary  official  who  should  adjudicate  upon  the 
various  cases,  and  refer  them  to  the  different  branches 
or  different  committees  who  were  in  charge  of  certain 
establishments.  Would  your  idea  be  that  the  stipendiary 
should  decide  to  which  class  the  applicants  belonged, 
and  then  hand  them  over  to  the- authority  ? — May  I  first 
say  that  that  is  scarcely  my  proposal  ?  I  think  all  I 
venture  to  say  in  the  statement  which  I  have  submitted 
is  that  it  is  possible  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  creation 
of  such  an  axithority.  On  this  matter,  as  on  so  many 
others,  we  are  learners  and  inquirers,  waiting  for  such 
decisions  as  this  body,  with  all  its  evidence  before  it, 
can  come  to,  and  anything  that  we  can  give  is  necessarily 
not  so  much  a  proposal  as  a  suggestion  for  consideration. 
With  that  preface,  what  you  say  is  what  is  in  my  mind. 

80479.  The  objection  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  you 
want,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  uniformity  in  the 
future  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  I  think  you 
would  agree  about  that,  would  you  not  ? — I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  exactly  meant  by  "  uniformity." 

429— VIII. 


80480.  Assuming  that  there  was  an  official  in  the    The  Bight 
position  which  you  suggest,  would  you  propose  that  Mev.  the  Lord 
he  should  dictate  to  each  committee  the  treatment  that    Bishop  of 
was  to  be  accorded  to  the  applicant,  or  would  he  leave  Stepney. 

it  to  the  committee  to  whom  he  handed  the  applicant  c,g  19(y7 
over  to  treat  him  as  they  thought  fit  ? — The  latter  "  '' 
entirely.  DiHieulties  of 

80481.  Then  you  would  have,  would  you  not,  some  f^tipendiary 
four  or  five  different  bodies,  each  having  to  make  their  ^".^  /^O"!" 
own  rules  for  the  treatment  of  persons  who  applied  for  gygj^gm 
"relief  ? — They  would  have  their  own  methods  of  dealing  relief, 
with  the  cases  no  doubt,  under  such  general  regulation 

as  already  exists  from  the  State. 

80482.  It  sounds  plausible  at  first,  but  would  it  not 
be  necessary,  assuming  you  had  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
that  there  should  be  an  authority  to  whom  the  applicants 
could  appeal  from  his  decision  ? — Yes,  there  should  be 
a  power  of  appeal  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  authority 
to  which  he  assigned  any  case. 

80483.  Would  it  not  also  be  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  authority  to  see  that  the  treatment  accorded 
to  these  various  applicants  by  the  different  committees 
or  bodies  who  are  in  charge  of  institutions,  should,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  different  conditions  of  each  applicant, 
be  more  or  less  on  the  same  lines  ? — That  would  be  the 
function  of  the  State. 

80484.  There  must  be  some  machine  by  which  the 
State  can  give  effect  to  that,  and  what  I  am  coming  to 
is  this — that  if  you  have  a  body  of  that  sort,  which  I 
think  you  must  have  to  control  the  action  of  the  stipend- 
ip.ries,  is  it  not  really  very  much  like  the  present  Board 
of  guardians,  only  giving  it  another  name  ? — No,  because 
I  imagine  the  appellate  body  which  would  control  and 
supervise  the  decisions  of  such  an  official  would  be  much 
more  like  the  Local  Government  Board. 

80485.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Acting  through  its  inspectors? 
—Yes. 

80486.  (Chairman.)  In  that  case  of  course  you  make 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  a  Parliamentary 
office,  practically  responsible  for  the  personal  treatment 
of  all  the  paupers  in  the  country  ? — It  would  inspect 
their  treatment  if  there  were  any  glaring  case  of  neglect 
or  mistake,  and  would  deal  with  it,  as  I  imagine  inspectors 
can  deal  now. 

80487.  That  would  be  in  a  glaring  case,  but  assuming 
you  had  a  number  of  stipendiaries  in  London,  for  instance, 
adjudicating  in  the  sense  you  suggest,  would  it  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  authority 
above  each  stipendiary  which  would  not  only  hear  appeals, 
but  would  also  see  that  there  was  not  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  treatment  which  these  different 
disconnected  committees  accorded  to  the  different  persons 
who  came  up  ? — I  am  suggesting  that  these  committees 
are  not  altogether  disconnected  ;  they  are  the  committees 
of  the  county  authority. 

80488.  But  if  the  county  authority  appoints,  as  I  think 
they  must  do,  some  body  to  look  after  the  stipendiaries, 
would  not  that  body  be  very  much  like  the  present 
board  of  guardians,  only  imder  another  name  ? — In  the 
sense  that  it  was  responsible  ultimately  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  the  iudividuals  under  its  charge,  it  would. 

80489.  It  really  comes  back  to  that,  does  it  not,  that  this 
body  which  must  deal  with  the  stipendiaries  would  perform 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  duties  which  are  now 
discharged  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  mean  when  you  say  "  this  body  which 
would  be  over  the  stipendiaries." 

80490.  There  must  be  some  body  to  control  the  sti- 
pendiaries, must  there  not  ? — As  at  present  advised,  as 
the  saying  is,  I  should  suggest  that  that  was  the  business 
of  the  State,  I  mean  the  State  in  the  sense  of  the  Central 
Department,  whatever  it  was. 

80491.  The  State  then  would  become  solely  responsible 
for  the  treatment  of  all  classes  of  paujjers  ? — It  would  be 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  bodies  whose  committees 
deal  with  these  people  weie  doing  their  work  to  the  public 
advantage,  in  fact,  it  would  inspect  as  it  inspects  now. 

80492.  The  Poor  Law  guardians  now  decide  what  relief 
they  think  necessary  ? — -Yes. 

80493.  And  the  inspector  can  report,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  indirect  power  of  interference 
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which  is  not  ordinarily  exercised  ;  but  under  this  system 
the  stipendiary,  supervised  by  the  inspector,  would  be 
responsible  for  the  treatment  accorded  to  all  persons 
applying  for  relief  ? — Not  responsible  for  their  treatment 
but  responsible  for  the  particular  authority  to  which  he 
committed  each  particular  ease,  responsible,  that  is  to  say, 
for  his  decision,  not  for  the  treatment  accorded  to  those 
on  whose  behalf  he  exercised  that  decision. 

80494.  But  must  there  not  be  some  uniformity  in  the 
t  -catment  of  these  different  committees  ;  and  can  that  be 
attained  otherwise  than  by  there  being  some  body  over 
them  ? — I  should  say  that  the  State  inspector  would  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  county  authority  and  its  com- 
m'ttees. 

80495.  How  would  that  improve  the  present  system  ? 
At  present  the  person  goes  to  the  relief  committee,  and 
tlie  relief  committee  hears  his  case,  and — assuming  there 
was  a  wider  classification  and  that  the  applicants  were 
more  thoroughly  classified — what  advantage  does  the 
stipendiary  system,  with  these  separate  committees, 
give  over  the  present  system  ? — In  that  regard  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  that  the  body  whose  committees  these 
different  authorities  were,  would  be  a  larger  and  more 
responsible  body,  and  I  should  hope,  as  I  said  before,  in 
much  closer  touch,  through  co-option  or  sub-committees 
with  persons  in  each  district  familiar  with  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  It  would  be  a  body  presumably  attracting  a  rather 
better  class  of  member  ;  it  would  be  a  body  dealing  with 
a  much  larger  area,  and  therefore  securing  uniformity, 
at  least,  within  that  area  ;  and  it  would  be  a  body  which 
by  having  these  different  functions  within  its  o-vin  control 
would  be  able  to  keep  these  different  functions  in  closer 
relation  to  one  another. 

80496.  Would  you  not  have  all  that  at  the  present  time, 
if  there  was  an  enlarged  area  with  greater  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  boards  of  guardians  ?  Would  they 
not  do  this  work  better  than  all  this  elaborate  machinery 
of  stipendiary  magistrates  and  charity  committees  ? — 
An  enlarged  board  of  guardians  with  wider  powers,  and 
undertaking  many  of  these  functions,  would,  I  think,  if 
I  may  put  it  very  humbly,  be  next  best. 

80497.  Just  one  question  about  the  minimum  wage. 
Are  the  profits  of  those  who  sweat  really  considerable 
in  the  particular  industries  that  you  are  thinking  of  ? — 
By  "  those  who  sweat  "  do  you  mean  the  ultimate  employer 
or  the  middleman  ? 

80498.  Both  or  either.  What  I  was  coming  to  is  this— 
if  there  was  a  considerable  profit  would  there  not  be  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  wage,  in  fact,  would  not  competition 
raise  the  wage  ?  I  thought  the  jjosition  rather  was  that 
many  of  these  sweaters  were  in  mean  circumstances  them- 
selves ? — Many  of  them  are. 

80499.  And  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  there  is 
such  a  large  amount  of  this  low-class  labour  that  any 
attempt  to  raise  the  wage  is  difficult,  because  so  many 
more  come  in  ? — Yes ;  there  is  always  a  large  number 
ready  to  come  in  at  any  time. 

80500.  Does  it  not  rather  come  to  this  that  in  certain 
districts  the  apparent  remedy  cither  is  the  compulsory 
breaking  up  and  removing  of  this  mass  of  low  grade  labour, 
or  having  recourse  to  some  new  device  and  to  ideas  which 
are  new  to  British  law  by  which  a  person  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  under  a  certain  rate  of  pay  ? — That  is 
suggested  as  the  only  ultimate  remedy  of  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

80501.  Assuming  you  put  the  wage  up  would  that  not 
draw  a  number  of  people  from  other  parts  of  London  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  sweated  industries  are  so  closely 
localised  as  that. 

80502.  I  suppose  as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  class  of  labour  which 
competes  with  factory  labour  ?— I  think  it  competes  with 
factory  labour  in  the  sense  that  it  competes  with  labour 
done  on  the  employer's  own  premises. 

80503.  In  small  factories  ? — In  work-shops  or  work- 
rooms. 

80504.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  should  like  to  approach  the  same 
question  of  the  stipendiary  and  the  statutory  committee 

if  I  may,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view  ?  I  hope  Mr! 

Nunn  understands,  as  I  said  before,  that  one  can  only 
offer  suggestions  and  that  one  waits  for  light  from  this 
ConuuissioD. 
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80505.  Take  the  Act  of  1905,  and  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Long's  committees  ;  I  suppose.one  may  start  by  presuming 
that  the  two  objects  which  Mr.  Long,  and  afterwards  the 
Act,  had  in  view,  were  to  prevent  this  demoralising 
borough  council  work  and  to  prevent  application  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

80506.  Those  both  attacked  workers  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  seriously  demoralised  their  character 
as  well ;  and  this  expedient  was  adopted  to  get  both  the 
bodies  which  were  demoralising  the  workman  in  this  way 
to  join  forces  in  order  to  prevent  that  demoralisation 
taking  place  ? — Yes. 

80507.  First  the  joint  committees  and  then  the  distress 
committees  under  the  Act  were  committees  which  were 
formed  partly  of  borough  councillors,  partly  of  guardians 
and  partly  of  other  experienced  persons  ? — Yes. 

80508.  I  think  it  was  intended,  was  it  not,  that  these 
experienced  persons  should  be  persons  who  had  got  their 
experience  partly  by  the  means  of  provident  societies  into 
the  districts  and  partly  through  the  charitable  agencies 
of  the  districts  ? — That  was  the  intention. 

80509.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  that  is  how  it 
turned  out  ?— Yes. 

80510.  As  I  understand  it  the  proposal  which  attracts 
j^ou — I  will  put  it  in  that  way — is  that  we  should  extend 
that  principle — that  having  been  successful  in  preventing 
a  good  deal  of  demoralisation  of  industry  and  a  good  deal  of 
pauperisation  of  industry,  it  should  be  extended  ;  and  that 
the  various  agencies  of  a  district  which  would  represent 
the  persons  who  are  inclined  to  be  charitable  should 
combine  together  in  the  same  way  that  these  two  bodies 
did  under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

80511.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  presumption  that  the  Effects  of 
same  kind  of  evil  is  being  done  to  charitable  work  by  the  Poor  Law- 
Poor  Law  as  was  found  to  be  done  to  the  ordinary  un-  relief  and 
employed  workman  by  the  action  of  the  regulations  apply-  charity, 
ing  to  an  able-bodied  man  ? — In  many  parts. 

80512.  The  mere  existence  of  the  Poor  Law,  I  suppose, 
tends  to  check  a  certain  amormt  of  charitable  and  provident 
agencies,  does  it  not,  or  is  that  not  your  opinion  ? — 
Do  you  mean  by  giving  people  the  impression  that,  after 
all,  there  is  something  for  everyone  to  fall  back  upon  ? 

80513.  Yes  ;  I  suppose  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  prevented  the  development  of 
provident  societies,  by  offering  this  funds  out  of  the  rates  ; 
is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  so  far  as  the 
class  of  people  we  are  dealing  with  ever  think  at  all  they 
have  sometimes  thought  that  it  was  unnecessary. 

80514.  An  able-bodied  man  who  is  sick  can  now  get 
relief  from  many  boards  of  guardians  without  the  trouble 
of  joining  a  club  ? — Yes. 

80515.  There  is  another  cause  which  operates,  I  suppose, 
and  that  is  the  very  large  number  of  charitable  agencies  ? — 
Yes. 

80516.  And  the  great  waste  of  funds  ? — Certainly. 

80517.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  to  a  very  large  extent.  Advantages 
out-door  relief  might  be  restricted  if  these  various  forces  of  re- 

of  the  community  itself  were  put  into  motion  ? — Yes.  organised 
My  hope  is  that  the  number  of  cases  for  which  outdoor  comiuittee 
relief  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  will  be  greatly  reduced,  ^.gj^jgj"^  " 

80518.  So  that  if  you  had  a  combination  of  all  the 
agencies,  municipal  and  otherwise,  in  a  district  and  if  their 
source  of  funds  were  supplemented  by  some  such  central 
board  as  you  have  suggested  which  would  have  power  over 
endowed  charities  (which  would  in  themselves  produce  a 
verj'  large  source  of  income)  you  would  not  only  get  a 
certain  amount  of  guidance  for  a  central  body  but  you 
would  also  get  a  large  source  of  income  ? — Yes. 

80519.  And  a  source  of  income,  I  suppose,  which  might 
be  used  to  fortify  the  power  that  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
guiding  these  local  statutory  bodies  in  their  work  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  One  hopes  that  in  some  such  way  a  larger 
number  of  persons  would  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching 
that  position  which  we  call  destitute. 

80.520.  It  is  obvious  that  considerably  more  funds 
would  be  available  under  the  development  of  such  a 
system  ? — One  would  hope  so,  certainly. 

80521.  In  such  eircumstanoes  you  would  have  a  body 
which  was  working: in  two  .directions — first  of  all,  to  pre- 
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vent  distress  by  developing  the  provident  faculty  in 
working  people,  and  secondly  to  cure  distress  by  the 
organisation  of  the  charitable  agencies  generally  of  the 
neighbourhood  ? — -I  feel  most  strongly  that  some  resolute 
attempt  to  administer  our  charities  on  a  better  system 
lies  very  much  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  this  unem- 
ployed problem. 

80522.  The  result  would  be  that  wherever  there  was 
a  case  which  seemed  at  all  hopeful  and  which  seemed 
at  all  curable  it  would  probably  be  taken  up  by  a  body 
which  would  be  very  much  more  efficient  than  any 
isolated  agency  that  at  present  exists  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
be  more  expert. 

80523.  Therefore,  whatever  the  Poor  Law  authority 
of  the  district  was  it  would  only  have  to  deal,  or  to  a  large 
extent  it  would  have  to  deal,  with  the  hopeless  residuum? — 
That  is  what  one  hopes ;  that  before,  so  to  say,  any  case 
came  before  the  Poor  Law  authority,  whatever  that 
authority  ultimately  proves  to  be.  it  would  have  dropped 
down  through  the  weight  of  its  own  unsatisfactoriness, 
through  a  network  of  agencies  which  might  have  stepped 
it  getting  there  if  it  had  been  a  more  satisfactory  case. 

89524.  The  statutory  committee  would  be  aTsort  of 
sieve  to  prevent  the  hopeful  cases  from  falling  into  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes,  from  slipping  through. 

80525.  Then  we  come  to  the  Poor  Law  body  itself. 
The  present  boards  of  guardian^,  I  think  you  said  just 
now,  to  a  very  large  extent  have  invaded  the  province 
of  charity  by  taking  up  a  large  number  of  cases  under 
Poor  Law  treatment  because  the  community  expected 
it  of  them  ? — They  tend  to  do  that. 

80526.  And  that  the  work  in  the  future  imder  this 
new  system  which  is  suggested  would  leave  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  persons  to  be  dealt  with  ? — That  is 
one's  hope. 

80527.  Then  we  come  to  the  stipendiaries  ;  you  prefer 
the  stipendiary  to  a  board  of  guardians,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  why  ? — Because  I  feel  that  what  you  want  is 
to  get  some  quick  experienced  method  of  dealing  with 
such  cases  as  come  before  the  community  as  destitute 
or  as  in  need  of  treatment. 

80528.  I  suppose  you  would  prevent  the  extreme 
variety  of  treatment  of  different  boards  of  guardians  ? — 
I  was  coming  to  that.  I  feel  further  that  these  authorities 
who  take  up  any  case  which  has  to  be  taken  up  will  be  kept 
together  if  they  are  committeees  of  one  body.  In  the 
third  place  this  larger  body  would  keep  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  those  who  are  reduced  to  having  to  be 
helped  by  the  community  in  order  and  coherence. 

80529.  And  those  bodies  would  receive  greater  justice 
you  think,  at  the  hands  of  the  stipendiary  than  they 
would  at  the  hands  of  the  boards  of  guardians  ? — I  think 
if  a  board  of  guardians  had  its  o\vn  functions  and  its  own 
policy  it  would  tend  to  keep  cases  in  its  own  hands  which 
might  perhaps  be  better  treated  by  some  other  authority. 

80530.  Is  it  because  you  despair  of  the  present  Poor 
Law  boards  of  guardians  that  you  propose  to  substitute 
a  stipendiary — because  you  are  dissatisfied  with  their  treat- 
ment ? — I  do  not  at  all  desj.air  of  boards  o'  guardians 
— I  have  known  too  many  excellent  boards  of  guardians 
and  excellent  guardians  ;  but  I  think  that  certainly  in 
London,  as  I  have  said,  it  seems  to  have  become  quite 
necessary  to  extend  the  area  over  which  a  board  of 
guardians  deals.  My  only  notion  in  suggesting  this 
stipendiary  magistrate  is  that  it  is  an  immediate  and 
ready  way  of  finding  some  preliminary  decision  as  to  how 
a  particular  person  ought  to  be  treated.  Whether  the 
ultimate  body  which  has  to  control  the  different  treat- 
ments to  which  an  individual  is  to  be  subjected  is  the 


county  council  or  an  enlarged  board  of  guardians  is    The,  Right 
another  matter.  Rev.  the  Lord 

80531.  As  I  understand  you  you  hope  that  a  stipen-  ^Stepney/^ 

diary  would  act  much  more  precisely  and  justly  than   

the  board  ? — I  think  he  would  gradually  come  to  be  28  Oct.,  1907. 
what  so  many  similar  officials,  wheth'^r  paid  or  unpaid,  •   

in  other  countries  have  been — a  real  expert  friend  of 
the  poor. 

80532.  Would  you  couple  with  that  closer  regulations  Duties  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  than  are  procedure  of 
at  present  exercised  over  boards  of  guardians.    You  stipendiary, 
know  they  have  every  wide  limits  at  present,  have  they 

not  ? — -Yes.  I  think  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  probably  draw  up,  from  time  to  time,  regulations 
of  a  rather  definite  sort  for  the  guidance  of  these  stipen- 
diaries, whatever  they  are  called. 

80533.  If  the  stipendiary  had  to  deal  with  a  very 
much  reduced  residuum  he  could  work  well  under  very 
much  more  restricted  regulations  than  those  M'hich  at 
present  obtain  in  the  giving  of  relief,  could  he  not  ? — 
So  far  as  his  own  action  was  concerned,  certainly. 

80534.  He  would  simply  apply  the  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  particular  cases  that 
came  under  his  attention,  but  with  more  certainty  and 
more  uniformity  than  a  board  of  guardians  does  at 
present  ? — One  would  hope  so. 

80535.  Of  course,  one  does  not  know  how  such  a  scheme 
would  work,  but  is  it  your  view  that  it  would  mean 
ultimately  that  he  would  not  have  to  do  with  outdoor 
relief  at  all,  that  that  would  be  dealt  with  by  this  statutory 
committee,  and  that  he  would  practically  merely  have 
to  refer  persons  to  the  suitable  institution  ? — I  should 
hope  that  the  cases  that  came  before  him  in  which  the 
only  solution  seemed  to  be  outdoor  relief  would  become 
increasingly  fewer  as  the  system  got  into  work. 

80536.  Then  with  regard  to  his  method  of  obtaining 
information,  he  would  have  the  appficant  before  him  as 
a  board  of  guardians  does,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

80537.  He  would  have  an  officer  to  make  inquiries, 
and  that  officer,  I  suppose,  would  have  access  to  any 
knowledge  which  the  statutory  committee  or  any  of  the 
agencies  it  represented  might  have  gathered  ? — I  should 
hope  that  these  officers  would  be  in  close  and  continuous 
touch  with  all  bodies  in  the  district  who  were  dealing 
with  the  poor. 

80538.  So  that  instead  of  the  inquiry  machine  being 
duplicated  it  would  merely  mean  that  you  had  a  check 
upon  any  inquiries  that  had  been  made  by  the  voluntary 
bodies  previously  by  an  expert  appointed  by  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  case  of  good  officers  it  would  have 
that  effect. 

80539.  The  stipendiary  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  charitable  bodies, 
but  the  stipendiary's  officer  would  have  access  to  the 
result  of  those  inquiries,  would  be  able  to  weigh  them, 
to  check  them,  and  to  place  his  own  opinion  before  the 
stipendiary  ? — Those  inquiries  would  be  part  of  the 
evidence  that  he  might  call  before  him  in  dealing  with 
the  case. 

80540.  So  that  he  would  be  practically  adjudicating 
on  the  facts  which  were  laid  before  him,  partly  as  the 
result  of  his  own  officers'  inquiries,  and  partly  as  the 
result  of  inquiries  made  previously  by  other  bodies  ? — 
Adjudicating,  but,  if  it  is  not  a  "  bull,"  not  judicially 
in  the  strict  sense. 

80541.  He  would  be  simply  applying  the  regulations 
he  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — To  the  cases  before  him,  with  the  evidence 
which  from  any  source  was  available  for  him  at  the  time. 


Mr.  Harley  Heckfobd,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Wide  extent 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


80542.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  borough  surveyor 
and  works  manager  of  Poplar  ? — I  am. 

80543.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement,  which  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Certainly. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement, 
Extent. 

1.  Statistics  prove  beyond  doubt  that  in  London,  as 
in  other  large  cities  in  this  country,  a  considerable  number 
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Mr.  Harley 
Heckford. 


suffer  from  unemployment,  and  the  proportion,  I  believe,  28  Oct.  1907. 

has  been  ascertained.    My  experience  of  the  unemployed   

has  been  chiefly  with  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes, 
and  has  extended  over  several  years. 

2.  Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  proportion  of  the  character 
unemployed  consists  of  those  who  never  by  choice  remain  unemployed, 
in  any  employment  for  any  length  of  time,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  unemployed  remain  so, 
despite  very  earnest  and  real  endoavours  to  obtain  work. 
As  evidence  of  this,  I  instance  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Harley  best,  most  steady,  and  painstaking  of  the  men  now  at 
Heckjord.    work  in  my  department  have  been  selected  from  the 

  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

28  Oct.,  1907.     ^  Yrom  time  to  time  I  have  to  engage  a  number  of 
men  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  an  instance  where  a  man  from  the  xmemployed  ranks 
has  been  promoted  from  temporary  to  permanent  work 
and  not  done  full  justice  to  his  work. 
Duration  of       4.  The  period  varies  very  considerably  and  is  dependent 
unemploy-      chiefly  on  the  condition  of  trade.    Only  with  a  propor- 
ment.  tionately  small  number  is  it  chronic,  for  that  means  the 

workhouse,  and  the  average  unemployed  man  I  have 
found  to  have  extreme  reluctance  even  as  a  last  resource 
,  to  receiving  relief  in  this  form,  and  is  prepared  to  try 
anything  possible  to  save  himself  and  family  from  what 
he  considers  degradation. 

Causes. 

5.  To  my  mind  the  system  under  which  large  numbers  of 
men  are  engaged  temporarily  from  time  to  time  when  work  is 
required  is  the  chief  cause,  as  when  trade  is  bad  they 
cannot  all  find  work,  and  those  who  cannot,  become  "  un- 
employed." 

Effects. 

6.  Discontentment  and,  if  protracted,  then  moral  and 
physical  deterioration  and  demorahsation. 

Remedies. 


Cause  of 
unemploy- 
ment. 


Effects. 


Work 

provided  by 
municipal- 
ities prior  to 
Unemployed 
Workmen 
Act. 


Various 
remedies. 


7.  Such  work  as  that  provided  by  municipalities, 
prior  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  was  beneficial 
in  so  far  as  it  helped  a  number  of  men  over  periods  of 
distress,  and  so  long  as  real  useful  work  of  sufficient  extent 
can  be  found  at  such  times  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
continue  such  a  system.  The  great  difficulty,  however, 
is  to  have  ready  work  of  such  a  character  as  will  relieve- 
the  number  and  classes  unemployed. 

8.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905 ;  distress 
committees  ;  labour  bureaux  ;  provided  work  ;  emigra- 
tion ;  labour  farms  or  colonies  ;  trades  union  unemployed 
benefit ;  mvmicipal  insurance — all  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Character  of  80544.  {Chairman.)  I  assume  that  the  mass  of  the 
unemployed  working  classes  in  Poplar  are  rather  of  a  low  grade  ? — 
in  Poplar.      There  are  a  fair  proportion  of  mechanics  there. 

80545.  Your  experience  is  that,  though  there  may  be 
a  certain  proportion  of  loafers  amongst  the  so-called 
unemployed,  a  very  considerable  majority  of  them 
are  anxious  to  work,  and  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work  ? — That  is  so. 

80546.  You  give,  as  evidence  of  this,  that  some  of 
the  best  men  that  you  have  now  in  your  works  depart- 
ment were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  ? — 
That  is  so. 

80547.  How  long  ago  is  that,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  ? — Three  or  four  years. 

80548.  I  suppose  you  had  a  good  many  to  pick  from  ? 
— Yes,  a  good  number. 

80549.  Assuming  you  had  many  more  places,  would 
you  have  been  able  to  fill  them,  do  you  think  ? — Yes, 
a  great  many  more  than  we  had  vacancies  for. 

80550.  What  were  these  men,  were  they  persons  who 
had  rather  fallen  in  the  social  scale,  or  were  they  m.erely 
labourers  and  so  on,  out  of  employment  ? — Chiefly 
labourers,  a  few  mechanics. 

80551.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  your  experience  is  that 
you  hardly  know  anyone  who  comes  from  the  unemployed 
ranks  who  has  been  promoted  from  temporary  to  per- 
manent work,  who  is  not  doing  well  ? — Of  course,  they 
had  worked  for  us  before,  and  would  not  have  been  put 
into  a  permanent  position  unless  it  was  thought  they 
would  give  satisfaction. 

80552.  What  sort  of  number  have  you  placed  in  this 
way  1 — During  my  six  years,  experience  of  Poplar  ? 

80553.  Taking  just  the  early  part,  would  it  be  fifty, 
or  as  much  as  that  ? — I  should  say  from  thirty  to  forty. 

80554.  How  many  have  you  had  to  select  from,  some 
hundreds  ? — Some  thousands. 

80555.  Therefore,  you  have  had  the  pick  of  a  very 
la-ge  choice  ? — That  is  so. 


80556.  You  still  think  that  you  could  have  got,  shall 
I  say,  hundreds  more  ? — Easily,  deserving  men. 

80557.  Have  these  men  been  mostly  employed  in  Occupations 
the    building  trade  ? — A  few  in  the  building  trade  ;  of  unem- 

a  large  number  of  dock  labourers  and  engineers.    A  list  ployed  in 
got  out  of  2,346  names  in  the  winter  of  1904-5,  proved  ^^V^'^^- 
that  there  were  some  90  bricklayer's  labourers  ;  35 
bricklayers  ;    89  carmen  ;    321  dock  labourers  ;    98  ex- 
cavators ;    935  general  labourers;  186  painters;  and  a 
large  number  of  other  trades. 

80558.  An  expression  has  been  used  by  one  of  the  Under-em- 
witnesses  which  I  think  is  a  good  one,  namely  "  under-  ployment  in 
employment."    Is  there,  should  you  say,  a  considerable  t'oplar,  at 
proportion  of  the  unskilled  in  Poplar  that  suffers  from  °ocks,  etc. 
under-employment  ? — Yes. 

80559.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  fully  occupied  ? — 
Yes. 

80560.  If  they  are  taken  on  for  weeks  at  a  time  there 
will,  perhaps  be  a  gap,  or  otherwise  they  are  employed 
only  two  or  three  days  a  week  ? — Two  or  three  days  a 
week  at  the  docks  particularly ;  they  have  to  load  up 
a  ship«i  a  given  time,  they  work  long  hours  during  that 
time,  and  then  for  some  days  have  nothing  to  do,  or 
for  some  weeks,  very  often. 

80561.  And  the  result,  as  you  point  out,  of  course, 
is  both  morally  and  physically  very  unfortunate  for 
the  men  ? — It  is. 

80562.  You  think  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Results  of 
Act,  so  far  as  Poplar  is  concerned,  has,  on  the  whole.  Unemployed 
proved  good  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    It  has  not  been  able  Workmen 
to  do  sufficient,  but  it  is  good  work  so  far. 

80563.  If  you  had  a  choice,  would  you  prolong  it  as 
it  is,  or  would  you  alter  it,  or  let  it  be  repealed  ? — I 
would  rather  prolong  it  than  have  nothing  at  all,  though 
I  think  it  only  touches  the  fringe  of  the  question. 

80564.  I  assume  that  you  had  difficulty  in  finding 
work  that  was  good  in  itself  for  these  persons,  without 
interfering  with  the  work  of  those  whom  you  regularly 
employed  ? — That  is  so.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  casual  labourers  always  to  be  had,  and  if  we  take 
the  men  from  the  imemployed  ranks,  of  course  these 
men  carmot  get  a  job. 

80565.  How  has  your  labour  bureau  worked,  do  you  Labour 
know  ? — I  really  do  not  know,  I  have  not  kept  in  very  exchange, 
close  touch  with  it. 

80566.  You  indicate  a   number   of   methods   which  Municipal 
might  all  operate  towards  reducing  the  amount  of  un-  insurance, 
employment ;  amongst  others  you  mention  municipal  in- 
surance ;  what  was  your  idea  about  municipal  insurance  ? — 

I  say  that  all  those  things  serve  a  useful  purpose,  though 
I  do  not  advocate  anything. 

80567.  You  had  nothing  in  your  mind  ? — No.  I 
stated  that  in  reply  to  the  questions  put  on  this  subject, 
and  I  say  they  all  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

80568.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  refer  to  engaging  Borough 
men  from  time  to  time  ;    are  you  thinking  of  men  who  Council  work 
have  passed  the  distress  committee  ? — During  the  winter  in  Poplar  in 
of  1904-1905  we  practically  only  took  those  men  who 
had  passed  the  distress  committee. 

80569.  Did  the  borough  council  provide  works  with 
a  view  of  employing  those  men,  or  was  it  that  they  had 
need  of  them  quite  apart  from  that  ? — They  pushed 
on  work  to  provide  for  the  men. 

80570.  What  sort  of  work  ? — Street  work,  paving 
work,  building  work,  sewer  work,  and  that  class  of  work 
generally. 

80571.  Their  general  municipal  work  ? — Yes. 

80572.  It  was  not  special  work  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — No,  it  was  all  useful  work. 

80573.  How  did  you  find  the  men  work  ? — They 
worked  particularly  well  as  compared  with  previous 
winters ;  we  had  very  much  better  value  than  before. 
Previously  we  had  given  the  men  three  days'  work  and 
got  through  a  great  number  of  men,  but  in  this  particular 
winter  we  only  got  through,  I  think,  altogether  1,350 
men  against  3,270  the  previous  winter ;  but  the  men 
worked  for  a  longer  period,  and  we  had  much  better 
value  after  they  had  been  working  for  some  time. 
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B"ough  80574.  That  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed 

Cincil  work  TVorkmen's  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

114^5^*''  '°  80575.  You  had,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  deter- 
mined to  give  continuous  employment  rather  than  a 
few  days'  employment  ? — Yes,  the  borough  council  had 
directed  me  to  do  so. 

80576.  You  found  the  previous  method  unsatisfactory, 
and  you  yourself  changed  it  ? — What  we  did  was  to 
put  a  certain  number  of  men  on,  and  if  they  gave  satis- 
faction they  continued  till  the  jobs  were  completed. 
Sometimes  the  job  only  lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  at 
other  times  it  was  four  or  five  months.  We  found  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  work  that  we  got  much  better  value 
than  at  the  commencement. 

80577.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  j'our 
experience  is  that  the  men  you  got  and  put  on  this  work, 
worked  satisfactorily  ? — Satisfactorily  as  a  whole  ;  I  do 
not  say  they  were  quite  equal  to  men  accustomed  to  the 
work. 

80578.  Allowing  for  inexperience  in  the  work,  did  they 
work  fairly  well  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

80579.  You  had,  perhaps,  to  employ  a  larger  number 
of  men,  taking  them  in  that  way,  than  you  would  if 
they  had  been  men  accustomed  to  the  work  ? — Yes,  I 
took  it  for  a  three  months'  job  to  be  about  15  per  cent, 
more. 

80580.  You  have  had  experience  of  this  sort  of  thing 
for  two  or  three  years ;  do  you  find  that  they  are  the 
same  men  that  come  year  after  year  ? — We  find  some 
of  the  same  men. 

80581.  Do  they  differ  at  all  ? — They  differ  sometimes, 
but  we  get  some  of  the  same  men  again. 

80582.  Are  the  men  who  do  recur  the  less  satisfactory 
men  ? — A  proportion  are. 

80583.  Is  the  reason  that  they  come  to  you  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  elsewhere,  because  they  are 
not  such  satisfactory  workmen  ? — Yes. 

80584.  Therefore  they  rather  rely  on  you  to  provide 
for  them,  seeing  they  cannot  get  jobs  elsewhere — not 
because  there  is  not  work,  but  because  they  are  not 
regarded  as  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  but  we  give  preference 
to  those  who  have  not  been  on  before. 

80585.  {Sir  Henry  Eobinson.)  What  is  the  rate  of 
wages  you  pay  ? — We  paid  at  the  rate  of  7d.  an  hour. 

80586.  Is  it  the  same  for  the  unemployed  as  you  pay 
to  the  ordinary  men  on  your  staff  ? — The  trade  union 
rate  of  7d.  an  hour. 

80587.  When  you  carry  out  the  work  of  a  municipal 
body  is  it  all  work  which  they  would  have  to  carry  out 
in  any  case  ? — Yes. 

80588.  What  class  of  work  is  it  ? — I  have  a  long  list 
of  the  works  we  carried  out  in  that  winter  which  will 
show  you  {producing  a  document). 

80589.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  that  report 
is  the  report  of  the  distress  committee  ? — It  is. 

80590.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Did  this  lead  to  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  rates  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

80591.  Were  the  works  carried  out  on  loan  ? — A 
large  number  on  loan,  but  some  were  carried  on  out  of 
revenue. 
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80532.  Did  you  find  that  these  people  you  employed 
worked  as  hard  as  the  other  people  you  employed  ? — 
They  worked  as  hard,  but  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
just  put  on  was  not  so  good  as  it  became  afterwards. 
I  have  seen  them  with  their  hands  skirmed  from  imac- 
custoraed  work. 

80593.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Can  you  say  what  was  the  amount 
spent  on  the  unemployed  that  particular  winter  ? — 
£65,000. 

80594.  That  comes  under  the  words  :  "  Employed 
by  borough  council  1904-5  "  ? — Yes. 

80595.  This  would  be  the  series  :  1903-4,  3,270  men 
aggregated  14,520  days  at  4s.  3d.  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
£3,085  (from  rates).  In  the  next  year,  1904-5,  1,350 
men  aggregated  61,990  days  at  5s.  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
£15,497  ?— That  is  for  labour  only. 

80596.  That  is  from  the  rates,  and  a  grant  of  £520 
from  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  ? — Yes,  partly  from 


Capital  and  partly  from  Revenue.  The  cost  of  material 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  labour. 

80597.  Then  in  the  third  year  you  have  "  Employed 
by  Mansion  House  Committee  and  by  guardians  at 
Shenfield,  wages  of  thirty-one  men  at  Shenfield,  £617 
from  local  funds  "  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Shenfield. 

80598.  However,  that  was  the  work  done  in  the  dis- 
trict ?  Was  that  the  only  work  done  with  the  munici- 
pality that  year  ? — There  were  men  who  were  sent  to 
Shenfield.  We  did  nothing  particular  in  the  year  after 
that  year  you  mentioned. 

80599.  The  next  year,  1904-5  :  "  Employed  by  Com- 
mittee of  London  Unemployed  Fund,"  you  had  ninety- 
eight  men  employed  at  Long  Grove  and  Victoria  Park  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  was 
not  responsible  for  the  cost  of  it. 

80600.  That  came  from  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund  ?— Yes. 

80601.  "  Employed  by  Poplar  Guardians,  twenty-one 
men  at  Hutton's  School  Farms,  Shenfield,  £330  (from 
rates)  "  ? — Yes,  I  presume  so. 

80602.  Is  there  anything  else  not  down  here  that  you 
would  have  included  in  summing  up  what  was  done  for 
the  unemployed  year  by  year  by  the  municipality  at 
Poplar  ? — You  will  see  a  full  list  in  my  report.  There 
is  the  committee's  report  and  my  report  following  on. 

80603.  In  the  year  1904  there  were  a  large  number  of 
works,  smaller  or  larger,  in  various  streets  and  places 
in  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

80604.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  £65,411  ?— That  is  so. 

80605.  Your  noto  on  that  is  :  "  The  wages  paid  up  to 
March  24th  on  the  above  have  aggregated  the  sum  of 
£16,845,  and  1,350  men  have  been  put  to  work.  Deduct- 
ing a  sum  of  £1,347  paid  to  the  council's  regular  em- 
ployees leaves  a  balance  of  £15,497  as  having  been 
paid  to  the  1,350  unemployed  mentioned.  This  equals 
an  average  of  £11  9s.  7d.  per  head.  The  length  of 
time  emplo3Tnent  has  been  given  has  varied  from  a 
minimum  of  three  weeks  to  eighteen  weeks,  and  138  of 
the  men  who  have  been  found  work  for  the  longer  period 
are  still  employed.  Together  with  this  number  there 
are  at  the  present  time  245  men  who  have  been  sent  to 
me  by  you  still  at  work."  With  regard  to  the  monetary 
matter  was  a  loan  raised  by  the  Poplar  municipility  to 
meet  the  expense  ? — -Yes. 

80606.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  loan,  do  you 
know  ? — The  estimates  that  are  down  there.  The 
biggest  work  was  the  granite  sett  pav'ng  work  in 
Manchester  Road,  which  was  estimated  at  £24,700. 
The  majority  of  that  amount  would  be  for  materials  and 
not  labour.  In  running  work  of  that  class,  the  labour 
wo -  Id  only  amount  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

80607.  Was  that  work  which  these  men  were  in  a 
position  to  undertake  ? — Yes,  the  excavation  connected 
with  it. 

80608.  Was  this  £65,000  an  extra  expenditure  for 
the  J  ear  generally  spread  over  Poplar  ? — It  has  to  be 
repaid  in  a  certain  time.  The  paving  works  are  spread 
over  twenty  years. 

80609.  And  the  rest  ? — According  to  the  class  of 
the  work  ;  sewer  work  is  from  twentj  to  thirty  years, 
wood  paving  ten  years,  and  asphalt  ten  years. 

80610.  Does  this  mean  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
year  practically  the  work  of  this  description  was  done 
for  the  district,  or  would  you  be  spending  another  £65,000 
in  the  next  year  ? — Not  on  thesf  streets ;  on  other  streets 
there  might  be  expenditure. 

80611.  Are  the  Poplax  Council  in  a  position  to  incur 
a  loan  bke  that  auother  year  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

80612.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  incur  any  expense 
like  that  ?— No. 

80613.  The  numbers  employed  varied  very  much,  in 
1903  there  were  3,270,  and  the  next  year  there  were  1,350, 
and  the  next  year  apparently  you  did  nothing.  Was 
that  because  nothing  w  as  needed  ?— There  was  not 
nearly  so  much  distress  ttie  following  year,  and  Poplar 
felt  it  had  done  as  much  as  it  could,  and  it  could  not 
afford  to  do  anything  the  following  year. 
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80614.  Was  it  not  the  latter  reason  ?— T  think  both  ; 
there  was  not  nearly  so  much  distress  the  following  year. 

80615.  Taking  1905-6,  there  again  very  little  was 
done  by  yo  i  or  by  outside  authorities,  but  you  altered 
your  policy  and  took  a  great  deal  on,  dia  you  not  ? — We 
had  frequent  deputations  coming  before  the  council,  and 
they  urged  tiie  council  to  pass  work  ;  the  counc'l  con- 
sidered those  works  which  were  considered  advisable,  and 
they  passed  the  works,  and  they  put  them  in  hand. 

80616.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  these  works  were 
not  undertaken  in  a  previous  year  in  any  way  affected 
the  population  ?  Was  there  more  starvation  in  the  years 
in  which  there  was  nothing  done  ? — I  should  say  there 
would  be. 

80617.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  find  it  so  ? — I  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  cases  of  starvation,  but  I  should 
say  there  was  more  distress  that  year. 

80618.  Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  house,  owing  to  this,  have  increased  in 
number,  there  being  no  Work  for  them  by  the  munici- 
pality, whereas  there  had  been  in  other  years  ? — I  am 
told  that  the  number  did  increase  by  that  reason. 

Examination  80619.  Did  you  adopt  at  all  the  system  of  employment 
and  selection  \,y  piecework  ? — No,  but  if  a  man  did  not  do  a  fair  day's 
of  applicants  ^^^k  he  was  sent  off. 

80620.  What  was  the  number  of  your  dismissals  in  the 
last  year  ? — Not  many,  because  the  men  were  carefully 
examined  first  of  all  by  the  committee,  and  only  those 
who  passed  the  committee  were  sent  to  me.    I  had  always 

~  an  absolutely  free  hand,  in  the  event  of  the  men  not  giving 
satisfaction,  to  send  them  off. 

80621.  So  that  you  may  say  the  supervision  and  ganging 
was  better  than  in  previous  years  ? — The  system  of 
employment  was  better  than  in  previous  years  ;  by  keeping 
the  men  on  for  a  longer  period  you  get  better  value. 

80622.  Did  you  have  to  send  away  a  good  many  when 
you  employed  them  in  1903-4  ? — A  good  many. 

80623.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  men 
sent  away  in  1903-4  obtained  employment  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

80624.  They  simply  disappeared  ? — Yes, 

80625.  Would  you  in  future  years,  if  you  had  to  deal  with 
such  men  as  turned  up  in  1903-4,  adopt  the  piecework 
system  ? — The  Poplar  Borough  Council  do  not  beheve 
in  the  piecework  system. 

80626.  I  am  rather  asking  you  what  your  view  is  ? — 
I  think  it  is  better  not  to  have  piecework,  if  you  can 
avoid  it. 

80627.  Why  ? — Because  you  get  better  value  other- 
wise.   Piecework  is  scamped  almost  invariably. 

80628.  When  you  were  dealing  with  the  larger  number 
of  1903-4,  did  you  not  find  there  were  many  men  whom 
you  could  hardly  control  under  your  system,  who  might 
have  worked  on  the  piecework  system  ? — Some  knew 
they  were  only  there  for  three  days  and  did  not  take  the 
interest  which  they  would  have  done  if  they  knew  by 
working  better  they  would  be  retained.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  three  days  work  at  all. 

80629.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  give  us  the  result 
on  the  morale  of  your  permanent  staff  in  consequence  of 
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affected  it. 

80630.  How  did  you  manage  to  supply  the  gangers 
necessary  ?— We  selected  the  best  of  the  permanent  men 
as  gangers. 

80631.  And  after  the  jobs  were  over  ? — They  went 
back  to  their  other  employment. 

80632.  Did  you  find  them  equally  satisfactory  ?— Yes, 
you  get  some  very  good  men  who  work  temporarily  as 
gangers  or  foremen  and  go  back  to  their  work  afterwards 
and  work  well. 

80633.  You  pay  them  extra  for  being  ganger  ?  Yes. 

80634.  They  do  not  mind  going  back  ?— They  like  it 
for  the  time  and  wish  it  to  continue  naturally. 

80635.  With  regard  to  the  £65,000,  which  was  raised 

in  1904-5,  what  does  Id.  in  the  £  produce  in  Poplar  f  

A  little  over  £3,000. 
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80636.  You  used  granite  setts  in  Manchester  Road  Comparative 
rather  than  wood  paving  ? — Because  it  was  less  expen-  cost  of  wood*  J. 
sive  and  more  durable.  paving  and  I 

80637.  Is  it  less  expensive  than  wood  ? — Much  less  ;  S"^^"^^®  ^^'^^ 
the  initial  cost  is  greater,  but  you  borrow  for  twenty 
years,  while  for  wood  it  is  ten  years. 

80638.  You  think  in  a  road  like  Manchester  Road  it 
is  right  to  have  granite  setts  ? — I  think  so  certainly  ; 
that  is  the  main  road  to  the  docks. 

80639.  Do  you  think  the  improved  quality  of  the  work  Quality  of 
you  got  at  the  end  of  the  period  was  due  to  improved  work  done  b' 
physical  conditions  ?— Yes.  unemployed! 

80640.  Did  you  notice  when  the  men  were  first  put 
on  they  seemed  incapable  of  doing  a  decent  day's  work  ? 
— A  good  number  seemed  incapable  of  doing  a  decent 
day's  work,  but  in  that  case  we  gave  them  sufficient 
to  get  a  dinner  the  first  day. 

80641.  You  subbed  them  really  ? — Yes. 

80642.  Had  you  been  carrying  this  out  as  an  ordinary 
contractor,  would  you  have  employed  these  men  ? — Some 
of  them.  I  would  not  have  employed  a  large  number 
of  them,  because  of  their  state. 

80843.  Not  of  the  1,350  ?— No,  because,  as  I  said, 
that  was  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  rate  of  pay. 
Knowing  that,  of  course  I  could  not. 

80644.  You  think  it  is  for  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  borough  to  use  municipal  work  for  this  purpose; 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Poplar  is  a  poor  place,  and 
you  want  every  penny  you  can  get  out  of  your  rates  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  borough.  The  difficulty  is  there  is  a  large  number 
of  men  living  in  Poplar  who  work  in  outside  boroughs, 
but  when  they  cannot  get  work  there  they  come  home  to 
roost  at  Poplar. 

80645.  You,  as  borough  engineer,  are  responsible  for 
the  conditions  of  your  roads  and  drains  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes. 

80646.  Do  you  think,  in  the  interest  of  your  work,  it 
is  desirable  to  employ  such  unemployed  men  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  think  under  proper  supervision  it  does  not 
affect  the  work. 

80647.  Not  laying  drains  ?— We  do  not  let  men  of  that 
kind  lay  drains  ;  they  only  do  the  excavations.  We  get 
expert  men  to  lay  the  drains,  and  do  the  brick  work,  and 
the  setts  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

80648.  And  the  joints  ?— Yes. 

■will 

80649.  {Professor  Smart.)  How  long  have  you  been  Experience  il 
in  Poplar  ? — I  was  appointed  in  January,  1902.  of  M'itness.  ' 

80650.  What  was  your  previous  training  ? — I  was  sur- 
veyor to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke's  for  four  and  a  half  years. 

80651.  Were  you  bred  an  engineer  ? — Yes. 

80652.  And  you  are  the  borough  engineer  now  as  well 
as  the  surveyor  — Yes. 

80653.  You  believe  that  imemployment  is  an  economic  Unemploy- 
phenomenon  and  not  a  mere  accompaniment  of  bad  ment  an 
character  ? — That  is  so. 


economic 

80654.  You  think  unemployment  has  become  per-  phenomenon, 
manent  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

80655.  I  understand  whe-e  possible  you  have  made  gygtem  of 
openings  in  your  borough  department  for  unemployed  employment 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  deserving  cases.    Do  relief  in 
you  give  those  men  temporary  work  or  permanent  work  ?  Poplar. 

— When  they  have  been  taken  on  temporarily,  if  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  a  permanent  position,  the  best  man  of  the  un- 
employed would  be  put  in  to  fill  that  vacancy. 

80656.  What  number  of  staff  do  you  usually  work  with  ? 
— From  500  to  600  is  the  normal  staff. 

80657.  It  is  a  kind  of  elastic  staff  —  you  extend  it  as 
much  as  you  find  necessary  ? — According  to  the  work 
to  be  carried  out. 

80658.  Not  according  to  the  unemployed  workers  sent 
to  you  ? — When  there  are  unemployed,  the  council  direct 
me  to  push  on  with  the  work :  for  instance,  supposing  a 
work  is  contemplated  in  the  spring,  and  the  council  are 
aware  of  that,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  winter,  a  few  months  before,  we  should  start  the 
works  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise. 
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80659.  That  is  anticipating  ? — Yes. 

80660.  Supposing  there  is  no  work  you  can  anticipate  ? 
— There  ahvays  has  been. 

80661.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  system, 
and  making  your  department  a  kind  of  reserve  for  un- 
employed workmen  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable. 

80662.  But  actually  a  very  large  proportion  of  your 
staff  does  consist  of  those  that  have  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemploj'cd  ? — That  is  so. 

80663.  And  have  been  recommended  to  you  by 
councillors  perhaps  ? — Some  have  been  recommended  by 
councillors. 

80664.  Any  large  proportion  ? — No,  only  a  few. 

80665.  I  suppose  in  most  large  corporations  the  anxiety 
of  every  works  manager  is  to  get  the  work  done  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  way  ? — Yes. 

80666.  This  leads  them  rather  to  select  the  elite  of  the 
workers  ? — -Yes. 

80667.  Is  it  not  the  fact  of  the  case  generally  that 
mimicipal  labour  offers  the  best  wage,  and  the  best  condi- 
tions, and  so  deservedly  attracts  the  very  best  men  of 
the  class  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

80668.  You  look  on  casual  labour  as  not  only  an 
effect  but  a  cause  of  unemployment  ? — Yes,  undoubtedl}^. 

80669.  And  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  decasualise 
the  labour  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a 
remedy,  if  it  can  be  carried  out ;  it  is  a  difficult  matt«r. 

80670.  Your  statement  is  so  suggestive  that  I  ask  this 
further  question  :  have  you  ever  thought  of  any  scheme 
or  any  kind  of  work  which  could  always  be  ready  in  reserve 
to  put  unemployed  men  to.  You  seem  to  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  finding  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Can  you  suggest  any  .scheme  for  other  corpora- 
tions by  which  work  could  always  be  ready,  to  be  taken 
up  or  dropped  ? — I  do  not  think  T  could  suggest  a  scheme 
whereby  work  could  be  found  year  after  year.  We  have 
only  been  able  to  find  work  in  Poplar  on  account  of  doing 
a  lot  of  work  one  year  and  skipping  a  few  of  the  other 
years  ;  practically  getting  our  work  to  such  a  pitch  that 
so  much  would  not  be  required  for  several  years. 

80671.  You  have  not  done  work  at  any  time  that  you 
would  not  have  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  year  or 
two  later  ? — That  is  so. 

80672.  You  have  never  "  made  "  work  ? — No,  we  have 
started  it  probably  a  little  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  started. 

80673.  I  suppose  your  view  of  an  unemployed  man 
after  all  is  this,  that  he  is  a  person  who  has  been  employed  ; 
therefore  you  ought  to  expect  a  full  day's  work  from  him, 
and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  paid  a  full  day's  wage  ? — 
Yes. 

80674.  If  not  you  turn  him  off  ?— Yes. 

80675.  You  do  not  give  him  any  special  mercy  because 
he  is  imemployed  ? — No. 

80676.  You  approve  of  farm  colonies,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

80677.  Do  you  do  that  from  experience  7 — I  think  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose  ;  they  employ  a  certain  number 
of  men  ;  it  is  better  that  than  not  having  any  work 
at  all. 

80678.  Do  I  imderstand  that  you  approve  of  them 
rather  from  what  you  know  of  the  failure  of  ordinary 
relief  work  to  meet  the  case  ? — Yes,  more  so. 

80679.  Do  you  think  that  a  farm  colony  is  a  better  way 
at  least  than  that  ? — Yes. 

80680.  Would  you  like  a  farm  colony  attached  to  your 
own  borough  ? — In  so  far  as  it  would  employ  a  certain 
number  of  men  we  could  not  employ. 

80681.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  farm  colony  be  attached 
to  every  large  emplojmient  centre  like  yours  ? — So  long 
as  they  get  useful  work  there  it  would  be  useful. 

80682.  What  kind  of  men  would  you  send  there  ? — The 
general  labourer,  and  those  you  could  not  find  other  work 
for. 

80683.  Is  it  a  last  resort :  you  would  rather  prefer  to 
employ  them  under  yourself  ? — It  depends  on  the  class 
of  labour  :  of  course  a  mechanic  would  not  care  to  go  to 
a  farm  colony.  If  he  could  not  get  anjrthing  else  to  do 
he  would  go  down  there  ultimately. 


80684.  You  have  not  any  particular  aim  in  suggesting  Mr.  Harley 
farm  colonies  ? — No,  except  that  so  long  as  men  could  Hcckford. 

be  employed  there  usefully  it  is  a  means  of  relieving   

distress.  °28Oct^907. 

80685.  You  look  at  it  only  as  a  means  of  tiding  over, 
not  as  providing  employment  permanently  ? — Yes. 

80686.  You  never  thought  of  it  as  passing  men  on  to 
emigration  or  to  the  land  generally  ? — I  should  say  it 
would  be  very  useful  training  for  that  purpose. 

80687.  But  principally  you  regard  farm  colonies  as  a 
kind  of  relief  work  for  tiding  over  ? — Yes. 

80688.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  want  a  labour  colony 
for  test  purposes  to  see  whether  the  appUcation  is  a 
bona  fide  one  ? — It  would  be  extremely  useful  for  that 
purpose,  I  should  say. 

80689.  You  might  have  it  as  a  test ;  if  it  is  to  give 
emplojmient  it  would  have  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course,  if  the  applicant  knew  it  was  a  test  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  time  being,  even  if  he 
was  not  genuine. 

80690.  Did  many  of  the  people  coming  under  your 
hands  fail  to  pass  the  test  that  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  them  to  ? — A  few  did,  but  the  majority  did  their 
best ;  they  were  really  decent  deserving  men. 

80691.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Could  you  tell  us  about  the 
previous  experiments  in  giving  work  to  the  unemploj'^ed. 
How  many  years  have  you  been  giving  work  to  the 
unemployed  ?— The  winters  of  1902-3,  1903-4,  and 
1904-5. 
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80692.  In  1902  under  what  body  did  you  work,  was  that 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  ? — No,  the  borough  council  did 
it ;  the  year  was  a  hard  one  ;  deputations  came  before 
the  borough  council,  and  the  borough  council  were  aware 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  district, 
so  they  did  their  best  to  relieve  the  distress. 

80693.  1903-4  was  the  same  ?— Yes. 

80694.  Was  1904-5  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme  ?— No. 

80695.  That  was  still  your  own  scheme  ? — Yes. 

80698.  What  was  1905-6  ?— Practically  nothing  was 
done  so  far  as  the  council  is  concerned. 

80697.  And  1906-7  ?— The  borough  council  did  practi- 
cally nothing. 

80698.  So  you  stopped  doing  anything  in  1904  ? — 
The  winter  of  1904-5.  We  did  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  during  that  season. 

80699.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  conditions  Improve- 
that  were  imposed  of  eligibility  for  employment,  or  the  ment  in 
conditions  of  life  in  those  years  in  which  you  were  giving  system  of 
employment  ? — The  third  year  we  got  much    better  I'elief 
men  than  the  previous  two  years,  the  committee  sifted  p*^"^, 
them  out  very  carefully  and  sent  them  to  me.    I  was  j  9(^.5 
directed  to  keep  the  men  on  if  deserving  until  they 
finished  the  job.    The  men  had  an  incentive  to  work,  and 

they  did  a  great  deal  better  than  those  who  were  only 
sent  to  me  for  three  days. 

80700.  AVhen  first  you  started  you  limited  it  to  three 
days  ? — Yes,  we  got  a  greater  number  of  men  and  it 
was  limited  in  time. 

80701.  The  experience  of  the  committee  led  them  to- 
discontinue  that  ? — Yes. 

80702.  Did  they  go  on  giving  three  days'  employment  ? 
—Not  after  1903-4. 

80703.  In  1904-5  it  was  continuous  ?— Yes. 

80704.  You  spoke  about  piecework  just  now,  and  I  Disadvant- 
gathered  that  you  were  against  piecework  ? — That  is  so.  of 

80705.  Does  that  relate  to  any  experience  you  have  had 
in  dealing  with  unemployed  workmen  ? — No ;  my  ex- 
perience generally  of  emplojring  labour  is  that  when  men 
are  put  on  piecework  they  get  through  more  work,  but 
they  scamp  if  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

80706.  What  sort  of  piecework  do  you  mean,  building 
or  what  ? — You  would  set  out  so  much  for  them  to  ex- 
cavate or  so  many  bricks  for  them  to  lay,  or  so  much 
plaster  work  for  them  to  do,  as  the  case  may  be. 

80707.  Is  it  not  difficult  to  settle  the  piecework  rate  for 
that  class  of  work  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  at  all ;  it  is 
often  done  in  that  way. 
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80708.  It  \&  generally  done  in  that  way  by  sub-contract, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  often  done  by  contract. 

80709.  It  is  piecework  rate  to  the  headman,  but  time 
rate  to  the  subordinate  men  ? — It  is  often  done  that  way. 

80710.  Bid  you  attempt  to  get  a  piecework  rate  for  all 
men  ? — We  tried  to  get  as  much  work  done,  or  nearly  as 
much  work  done,  as  if  working  by  piecework,  and  we 
paid  so  much  an  hour. 

80711.  When  you  tried  piecework  was  it  co-operative 
piecework  ?  Did  you  give  it  to  a  little  gang  of  men  who 
divided  the  amount  you  gave,  or  how  did  you  work  it  ? — • 
The  little  piecework  has  been  done  direct.  The  only 
piecework  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  had  done  since  I  have 
been  there  has  been  bricklaying,  and  the  men  were  re- 
quired to  lay  so  many  bricks  for  a  day's  work. 

80712.  Each  individual,  not  merely  the  gang  ? — Yes  ; 
that  was  in  a  tunnel  where  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  we 
found  they  scamped  it ;  they  did  not  flush  up  their  joints 
as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

80713.  In  that  kind  of  work  you  really  did  give  piece- 
work ? — Yes. 

80714.  May  I  ask  whether  the  committee  who  sent  the 
men  selected  the  men,  or  did  you  ? — The  committee 
selected  the  men  and  sent  them  on  to  me  ;  I  had  the  right, 
if  I  thought  the  men  were  not  working  as  they  ought  to 
work,  to  dismiss  them  at  an  hour's  notice  practically. 

80715.  What  sort  of  qualification  did  the  committee 
exact  ?  Did  they  exact  a  limit  as  to  residence  ? — Yes, 
twelve  months'  residence. 

80716.  And  as  to  having  a  family.  Did  they  refuse 
single  men  ? — They  gave  preference  to  married  men  with 
families. 

80717.  Did  they  make  any  kind  of  inquiry  whether  a 
man  belonged  to  a  trade  union  or  not  ?-^No,  they  never 
asked  that  question,  it  did  not  matter  whether  a  man 
belonged  to  a  union  or  not. 

80718.  Did  they  make  any  kind  of  inquiry  whether  he 
had  received  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes,  they  asked 
that  question,  I  believe. 

80719.  Did  they  verify  his  answer  ? — Yes,  in  every 
case.  They  had  an  investigator  going  roimd  for  the 
purpose. 

80720.  Did  they  visit  the  home  and  see  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  home  were  right  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  the  home 
was  visited  in  every  case  as  well. 

80721.  You  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  inquiry  ?— 
I  believe  a  very  thorough  investigation  was  made  of  each 
case. 


80722.  That  is  to  say  in  the  third  year ;  you  were  not  Cost  of  work 
satisfied  before  ?— I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  that  done  by 

I  had  from  the  men  before.    I  should  say  under  the  three  unemployed 
days'  system  the  labour  cost  100  per  cent,  more  than  it  relieved  in 
should  have  done,  whereas  I  estimate  that  in  work  ex-  "°P'^'"' 
tending  over  two  or  three  months  the  manual  labour  did 
not  cost  above  15  per  cent,  in  excess. 

80723.  Why  was  that  extra  cost  ?  Was  that  15  per 
cent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  not  working  at  a 
thing  they  \^'ere  accustomed  to  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

80724.  It  was  not  because  it  was  municipal  work  ? — 
No,  they  improved  as  they  went  on.  If  you  take  a  work 
which  lasted  three  months  it  might  have  cost  30  or  40  per 
cent,  more  than  it  ought  to  for  the  first  week  or  two,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  work  they  were  almost  just  about  doing 
as  much  work  as  any  man  would  do  at  that  particular  class 
of  work. 

80725.  Who  did  you  get  to  look  after  these  men  in  the  Supervision 
way  of  supervision  ? — We  have  our  regular  inspectors  of  of  unem- 
work  and  foremen.  ployed  in 

municipal 

80726.  Did  you  choose  those  inspectors  with  a  view  of  works  in 
dealing  with  unemployed  men  ? — No,  they  were  the  Poplar, 
regular  inspectors.    Each  inspector  has  so  many  foremen, 

and  the  foremen  have  so  many  gangers  ;  the  gangers  were 
taken  from  the  council's  regular  men,  the  best  of  the 
regular  men. 

80727.  Did  you  find  a  particular  ty^Q  of  man  more 
successful  in  getting  work  out  of  these  vmemployed  men  ? 
— No  ;  generally  it  was  all  round  the  same.  I  have  the 
reports  from  the  foremen  and  inspectors,  and  they  gener- 
ally record  that  the  labour  cost  about  15  per  cent.  more. 

80728.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  Wages  paid 
market  rate  of  wages  you  were  not  speaking  of  the  work  to  unem- 
which  was  done  imder  the  Act,  I  suppose,  and  the  wages  ployed  in 
which  were  paid  to  the  unemployed  ? — No.    The  rate  of  Popl^'f- 
pay  that  Poplar  has  paid  has  always  been  the  trade  union 

rate  of  pay. 

80729.  Not  to  the  unemployed  under  the  Act  of  1905 
through  the  distress  committee  ? — The  council  has  not 
employed  any  unemployed  practically  since  then. 

80730.  {Chairman.)  Should  you  say  the  majority  of  Class  of 
those  who  applied  were  persons  who  were  chronically  persons 
under-employed  ? — I  should  think  the  majority  were.    A  relieved  in 
large  number  were  men  who  had  been  in  regular  employ-  Poplar, 
ment,  such  as  mechanics,  carpenters,  carmen,  and  so  on. 

80731.  The  majority  were  under-employed,  but  there 
wa^  a  strong  sprinkling  of  men  who  had  been  regularly 
employed  ? — Yes. 


3Ir  Hubert         -  -'7      "  ]y[p_  Hubert  Hammond,  called;    and  Examined. 

Hammond. 

~     T  ^      80732.  {Chairman.)  You  were  superintendent  of  the 
OcL^yO?.  Cambridge  Labour  Colony  ? — I  was  superintendent,  it  is 
now  closed. 
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80733.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. 
of  1.  Farm  colonies,  if  properly  managed,  appear  to  be  a 
very  suitable  way  of  relieving  unemployment  and  dis- 
tress. The  work  is  of  so  varied  a  nature  that  it  should  be 
possible,  on  the  one  hand  to  test  the  colonists'  willingness 
to  work  by  starting  them  on  the  more  laborious  operations, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  find  light  and  easy  work,  for  a 
time,  for  the  men  who  come  on  the  colony  physically  unfit 
through  privation. 

2.  The  colonists  do  greatly  improve  in  health  and 
physique,  and  are  enabled  to  earn  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  own  living,  and  would  probably,  under  good  manage- 
ment, tend  to  become  entirely  self-supporting, 
of  3.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  the  case  at  present 
that  the  system  obtaining  is  demoralising.  The  large 
proportion  of  inefficient  and  unsuitable  men  (probably 
due  to  the  lack  of  care  in  selection  by  the  distress  com- 
mittees), and  the  absence  of  sufficient  supervision  of  the 
men's  work,  bring  do-wn  the  pace  of  the  whole,  and  there 


exists  a  general  feeling  amongst  the  colonists  that  they 
are  only  engaged  in  temporary  relief  work  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

4.  They  have  no  hope  for  the  future,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  work  nor  however  well  behaved  they  may  be, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  general  slackness.  This 
can  only  be  overcome  by  some  system  which  holds  out 
a  prospect  of  permanence  to  those  men  who  show  them- 
selves hardworking  and  reliable. 

5.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  men  know  that  they  have 
only  a  short  period  (four  months)  of  work  to  look  forward 
to ;  they  are  separated  from  their  families,  their  wives 
receive  an  allowance  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  know  that  at  the  end  of 
their  time  they  must  resume  the  hopeless  search  for  work. 
This  knowledge  does  not  inspire  them  with  zeal. 

6.  Four  months,  in  any  case,  is  useless  for  giving  a 
townsman  any  useful  training  in  farming  or  gardening. 

7.  Those  men  who  prove  themselves  thoroughly  un- 
suitable should  be  discharged  or  transferred  to  a  penal 
colony. 

8.  Those  who  show  aptitude  and  industry  should  be 
kept  on  for  a  longer  period. 

9.  Really  good  men  could  be  selected  from  the  latter 
class  for  drafting  on  to  small  holdings,  where  they  would 
have  their  famihes  restored  to  them,  and  could  be  taught 
to  be  entirely  self-supporting. 
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10.  For  the  successful  working  of  a  colony  it  is  necessary 
that  the  men  be  in  charge  of  gangers,  not  only  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  enforce  a  fair  day's  work.  When  the  men 
are  kept  well  up  to  their  work,  they  are  far  happier  and 
much  less  inclined  to  grumble. 

11.  It  ought  also  to  be  possible  to  reward  those  men 
who  really  try  to  do  their  best. 

12.  At  Hollesley  Bay  the  men  on  the  farm  and  garden 
have  worked  without  any  proper  gangers,  and  there  has 
been  a  decided  tendency  for  them  to  become  lazy  and 
dissatisfied.  Good  work  was  done  at  Hollesley  Bay  at 
building  and  brickmaking,  but  the  men  engaged  were 
under  the  supervision  of  a  building  foreman. 

The  Temporary  Relief  Colony  at  Fambridge. 

13.  This  colony  has  been  in  existence  rather  more  than 
a  year. 

14.  Over  900  men  have  been  here  since  the  st.irt,  but 
the  maximum  number  employed,  at  any  one  time,  was  180. 

15.  The  colonists  have  built  a  new  sea-wall  and  rebuilt 
a  considerable  extent  of  damaged  wall,  by  which  some  200 
acres  of  submerged  land  have  been  reclaimed. 

16.  Tne  work — digging  and  wheeling  heavy  clay — has 
been  very  laborious,  and  the  conditions  here,  especially 
during  the  winter,  have  been  exceptionally  severe,  and 
particularly  so  as  the  colonists  are  all  London  men,  many 
of  whom  have  spent  all  their  lives  at  indoor  occupations. 

17.  They  have  worked  in  gangs  of  about  fifty,  each 
in  charge  of  a  ganger,  and  the  majority  have  worked  cheer- 
fully through  the  bitter  weather  at  this  exposed  and 
desolate  place  during  the  winter.  They  have  frequently 
worked  wet-footed,  with  clay  and  slush  right  up  above 
their  knees. 

18.  More  than  half  the  men  are  described  as  labourers, 
but  there  were  artisans  and  mechanics  of  all  descriptions, 
such  as  painters,  carpenters,  french-polishers,  boot- 
makers, electricians,  engineers,  leather-dressers,  etc. 

19.  The  majority  were  of  little  use  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
either  from  starvation  or  from  being  set  to  work  which 
they  had  had  no  experience  of ;  but  they  showed  a  marked 
improvement  by  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  this  im- 
provement has  been  progressive. 

20.  Those  men  who  showed  no  improvement  in  their 
work  or  proved  themselves  lazy,  were  discharged  at  the 
completion  of  their  first  month. 

21.  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep  some  twenty  paid 
men,  used  to  sea-walling,  to  do  the  skilled  work,  but  some 
of  the  unemployed  men  became  almost  as  useful  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  four  months. 

22.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  retain  a  number  of 
the  best  men  beyond  the  usual  period,  so  as  to  always 
have  some  useful  men  available  to  distribute  among  the 
raw  new-comers,  and  forty  have  been  selected  to  stop 
on  after  completing  four  months,  and  are  paid  an  extra 
Is.  per  week.  The  privilege  of  a  further  period  of  work 
and  the  extra  Is.  has  proved  a  great  incentive  to  good  work 
and  good  conduct. 

23.  The  working  ability  of  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  Fambridge  Colony  during  the  last  six  months 
is  as  follows  : — 

Good  workmen  205 

Fair         „  166 

No  good  or  unsuitable  for  this  class  of  work  -  88 
Not  here  long  enough  to  judge     -       -       -  6 


the  children  could  be  prevented  from  growing  up  equally  Mr.  Hubert 
useless  and  expensive  to  the  State.  Hammond. 


Total 


465 


24.  This  gives  a  proportion  of  44  per  cent,  who  have 
proved  themselves  good  workers,  36  per  cent,  who  have 
done  their  best,  but  who  have  not  had  the  same  strength 
or  skill  as  the  best  men,  and  20  per  cent,  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  colony. 

Numbers  25.  Only  14  per  cent,  have  obtained  work,  and  the 

who  get  work  majority  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  zo 
drift  down  to  chronic  unemployment  and  consequent 
pauperism.  Many  are  men  who  will  never  obtain  per- 
manent work  in  London  again,  having  passed  their  prime. 

26.  Even  the  20  per  cent,  undesirables  could  be  dealt 
with  on  a  penal  colony,  and  while  they  were  compelled 
to  do  something  for  their  own  and  their  families'  support, 
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27.  All  the  remainder  could  be  successfully  dealt  with  28  Oct.  1907. 

by  State  provided  work — reclamation  of  submerged  land,   1— 

afforestation, and  preparing  land  and  building  the  necessary  g(;a,te 
houses,  etc.,  for  small  holdings.    This  latter  work  was  provided 
done  on  a  small  scale  at  Hollesle!y  Bay,  and  in  my  opinion  work  for 
was  the  best  work  done  by  the  unemployed  there.  unemployed. 

28.  And  I  believe  that  from  the  unemployed  themselves  Small 

it  will  be  possible  to  select  men  who  will  successfully  holdings, 
manage  small  holdings  on  their  own  account,  and  so  not 
only  reduce  the  numbers  of  unemployed  now,  but  help 
to  permanently  solve  the  problem  by  bringing  up  a 
healthier  and  more  useful  race  to  follow  them. 

29.  In  conclusion,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  found  the  men  grateful  for  the  efforts  made  on 
their  behalf.  In  trying  circumstances  they  have  behaved 
admirably,  and  there  has  been  very  little  misconduct  or 
grumbling. 

80734.  {Chairman.)  Under  whom  was  the  Fambridge  Fambridge 
Labour  Colony  ?— Under  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  colony, 
for  London. 

80735.  Did  they  initiate  it,  or  was  it  in  operation 
bofore  ? — They  initiated  it. 

80736.  How  long  wai  it  in  existence  ? — About  fourteen 
months. 

80737.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  Statement  you  express 
a  very  strong  opinion  about  giving  employment  for  a 
limited  period.  You  think  it  is  demoralising,  and  the  lack 
of  prospect  of  permanence  affects  the  men  detrimentally  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  know  that  they  are  only  there  for  four  months 
and  they  do  not  put  the  same  heart  into  their  work  as 
they  would,  or  as  one  would  expect  them  to,  if  good  con- 
duct on  their  part  would  produce  any  permanent  result. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  months  they  are  just  as  badly  off 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

80738.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  what  happens 
to  the  men  who  are  employed  for  these  four  months  and 
then  go  back  to  London  ? — No,  but  I  have  had  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  them  imploring  me  to  try  and  get 
them  back  to  that  or  other  colonies. 

80739.  You  would  prefer  to  take  a  less  number  of  men 
and  keep  them  longer  ? — I  think  I  should. 

80740.  At  Hollesley  Bay  you  think  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  people  on  the  garden  and  farm  to  become 
dissatisfied  and  lazy  ? — Yes,  but  not  necessarily  because 
they  are  there  or  because  they  are  imemployed,  but 
because  any  crowd  of  men  would  do  just  the  same  thing 
with  the  same  conditions  and  Ihe  same  lack  of  super- 
vision. 

80741.  You  attach  great  importance  to  effective  super- 
vision ? — Yes. 

80742.  I  suppose  you  may  say  that  the  less  skilled  and 
practised  the  men  are  the  more  you  have  to  increase  your 
supervision  ? — Yes,  for  two  reasons  ;  for  the  good  of  the 
men,  to  make  them  work  better,  and  also  to  get  better 
results  out  of  them  on  the  remunerative  side. 

80743.  At  Hollesley  Bay  they  have  done  some  good 
work  in  the  way  of  building  and  brickmaking.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  persons  engaged  in  that  work  were 
accustomed  to  that  work,  or  were  suddenly  put  on  to  it  ? 
— Most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  building  work. 
The  brickmaking  was  quite  fresh  to  them. 

80744.  Now,  we  come  to  Fambridge.  Was  the  period 
of  employment  the  same  as  at  Hollesley  Bay,  four  months  ? 
—Yes. 

80745.  The  idea  was  the  same,  although  the  work  was 
rather  different  ? — Yes. 

80746.  What  did  you  do,  did  you  reclaim  some  land 
from  the  sea  ? — Yes,  we  repaired  a  large  breach  in  the 
sea-wall. 

80747.  Did  your  work  stand  ? — It  is  standing. 

80748.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  sea  ? — T  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  it  will ;  it  has  not  the  sea  on  it  yet. 

80749.  I  thought  the  wall  had  fallen  iji  ?— With 
respect,  that  does  not  touch  the  unemployed  problem  or 
the  central  body. 

80750.  We  want  to  get  information  ? — The  engineering 
advice  on  that  work  was  unsatisfactory. 
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80751.  Was  it  difficult  work  ?— I  do  not  think  it  was 
extraordinarily  difficult.  The  work  that  went  wrong 
was  done  by  the  contractors,  not  by  the  unemployeil 
at  all,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  unemployed  at 
that  time  had  very  little  say  in  the  matter.  The  con- 
sulting expert  decided  what  should  be  done  and  how  it 
should  be  done. 

80752.  Why  was  the  colonj'  closed,  I  understand  it  has 
been  closed  ?— The  work  was  finished. 

80753.  What  has  been  the  result,  have  you  reclaimed 
any  considerable  amount  of  land  ? — I  believe  that  we 
have  saved  at  least  1,500  acres  from  the  possibility  of 
being  flooded,  but  the  central  body  have  only  got  200 
acres.  They  are  actu.illy  supposed  to  have  reclaimed 
200  acres. 

80754.  What  was  t"  e  amount  of  money  expended  in 
sa\ing  this  ? — The  amount  of  money  expended  was 
altogether  ridiculous  m  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
I  believe  it  totalled  up  to  about  £25,000,  but  a  very  large 
amount  of  that  money  was  wasted  '^hrough  bad  advice, 
trying  to  do  almost  the  impossible,  and  having  to  do  the 
same  work  over  tliree  or  four  times. 

80755.  That  £25,000  would  include,  I  suppose,  the 
contractor's  work  ? — Yes. 

80756.  So  far  as  your  own  people  were  concerned,  you 
were  well  satisfied  with  their  inclinations  and  the  result 
of  their  work  ?— -Yes,  I  was  very  weU  pleased  with  the 
men. 

80757.  Out  of  465,  about  44  per  cent,  proved  themselves 
good  svorkmen  and  36  per  cent  had  done  their  best ;  by 
that  I  suppose  you  mean  it  was  new  work  to  them,  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  it  ? — Yes,  a  lot  of  thes3  men  had 
never  done  outdoor  work  of  any  sort  at  all,  they  had 
perhaps  been  in  a  factory  aU  their  hves,  and  they  Were 
set  to  work  they  were  quite  unsuited  to,  but  they  did 
the  best  you  could  possibly  expect  them  to  do. 

80758.  About  20  per  cent,  were  bad  or  indifferent  ? — 
Yes. 

80759.  14  per  cent,  of  those  you  had  under  you  have 
got  work  ?— Yes. 

80760.  Are  they  still  employed  do  you  know  ? — -That 
we  cannot  tell,  we  only  know  they  got  Work. 

80761.  Did  they  get  work  on  your  recommendation 
at  all  ?— No. 

80762.  Did  they  get  work  through  the  local  gangers, 
do  you  know  ? — I  should  say  nearly  all  of  them  got 
work  themselves,  either  when  they  went  up  on  furlough, 
or  through  former  ernployers  wr  '.ing  to  them. 

80763.  As  regards  the  20  per  cent.,  you  would  like  to 
deal  with  them  by  a  penal  colony  ? — Yes. 

80764.  I  suppose  the  way  you  would  work  it  would  be 
that  persons  Would  be  sent  down  to  a  rehef  colony  such 
as  this,  and  if  they  did  not  conduct  themselves  properly 
they  would  be  sent  on  to  a  penal  colony  ? — I  think  that 
Would  be  far  more  satisfactoiy  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  only  thing  that  a  superintendent  of  either 
of  these  colonies  can  do  now  with  an  ill-conducted 
man,  is  to  send  him  home,  and  that  means  that  it  may 
not  punish  the  man  much,  but  it  certainly  punishes 
his  wife  and  children. 

80765.  If  you  sent  him  to  a  penal  colony,  you  would 
want  some  power  of  detention  to  keep  him  there  ? — 
Decidedly. 

80766.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  had  on, 
say,  this  20  per  cent,  if  they  had  known  you  had  got  this 
power  behind  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  would  ha-ve  made 
them  exert  themselves  more  ? — I  think  so. 

80767.  1  suppose  any  man  could  leave  when  he  chose  ? 
—Yes. 

80768.  Did  any  leave  of  their  own  accord  ? — Yes. 

80769.  What  are  the  class  of  men  that  you  think  might 
successfully  manage  small  holdings  ;  are  they  men  who 
Wore  countrymen  accustomed  to  horticulture  or  agri- 
culture, or  are  they  mostly  townsmen  ? — I  think  the 
countrymen  have  the  preference. 

80770.  Did  the  others  show  any  aptitude  for  this  sort 
of  work,  gardening  and  so  on,  men  from  the  towns  ? — 
Some  of  them  are  very  smart  and  intelligent  at  gardening 


in  fact  they  are  more  intelligent  than  the  countrymen, 
they  will  pick  up  a  new  thing  that  they  have  never  done 
before  far  quicker. 

80771.  Were  they  keen  about  this  sort  of  work  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  they  were.  You  see  they  had  nothing 
to  see  in  front  of  them  ;  they  cannot  see  any  definite 
result  of  what  their  work  is  leading  to  ;  they  have  to  take 
it  all  on  trust  so  far. 

80772.  You  think  that  if  there  was  a  prospect  before 
them,  that  they  might  be  able  to  manage  small  allotments 
or  small  holdings,  it  would  be  better  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 
C3rtain  that  if  there  Were  some  smaU  holdings  going, 
which  these  men  could  s^e  for  themselves,  or  at  any  rate 
get  informit'on  about,  it  would  certainly  inspire  tbem 
witn  enough  zeal  to  quaUfy  themsel/es  for  similar 
holdings.  At  present  they  hive  nothing  to  look  at; 
they  ha'  e  no  object  lesson  of  the  sort,  except  in  a  limited 
way. 

80773.  Should  you  say   that  the  majority  of  the  men  Industrial 
you  have  to  deal  wi<h  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  under-  status  of 
employment  or  were  short  of  employment,  or  that  it  was  '"^lic^ed 


at  Fam- 
bridge. 


only  an  except' onal  difficulty  they  were  in  ? — I  think  a 
very  large  number  of  them  were  chronically  unemployed. 

80774.  That  is  to  say  that  they  were  short  of  full 
employment,  or  was  it  seasonal  unemployment  ? — The 
employment  of  quite  a  m  mber  of  them  is  gone,  they  wiU 
never  get  any  more,  their  trade  has  disappeared.  In  the 
case  of  the  Arsenal,  the  men  will  never  get  back  there. 

80775.  You  have  had  men  from  the  Arsenal  ? — Yes. 

80776.  How  did  they  turn  out  ? — It  was  a  very  decent 
lot  of  men  we  had,  but  I  think  their  case  is  practically 
hopeless  in  the  ordinary  labour  market.  They  are  men 
who  have  been  earning  £2  or  more  a  week  in  the  Arsenal, 
and  are  quite  worth  it  to  the  Arsenal,  but  they  are  utterly 
useless  to  an  ordinary  employer.  They  know  nothing 
except  the  trade  they  have  learned  in  the  Arsenal.  We 
have  had  such  men  as  those  doing  housework,  indoor 
work,  on  the  colonies. 

80777.  Of  course,  Woolwich  men  are  rather  exceptional. 
Had  you  many  more  from  other  parts  of  London,  or 
other  trained  industries,  of  the  same  character  ? — I  do 
not  know  personally  of  many  other  instances,  but  we 
have  had  examples  of  trades  that  have  ceased  to  exist 
and  been  replaced  by  machinery,  coopering  for  instance. 

80778.  Those  men  that  have  been  in  permanent 
employment  which  they  have  lost,  either  through 
reductions,  or  changes  in  machinery,  I  assume  would 
be  of  a  superior  stamp  to  the  casual  labourer  ? — Yes, 
quite  a  different  stamp. 

80779.  What  proportion  would  there  be  amongst 
that  class,  say  amongst  the  900  who  passed  through  your 
hands  ?  Would  there  be  any  considerable  proportion  ? — 
I  could  not  give  that  offhand.  I  think  the  figures  could 
be  got  at.  Probably  the  central  office  could  get  out  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  whole  number  of  men  there, 

80780.  Would  it  be  quite  a  considerable  percentage  System  at 
of  the  number  ? — It  would  not  be  a  big  percentage  at  Fambridge. 
Fambridge,  because  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  to  send 

the  roughest  men  they  could  dowTi  there.  It  was  a 
rough  unpleasant  job,  and  the  rougher  type  of  men 
were  sent. 

80781.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  was  this  Fambridge 
labour  colony ;  was  it  a  colony  of  men  located  on  the 
spot  ? — Yes,  the  men  were  all  married  Londoners  sent 
by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  through  the  various 
distress  committees  to  Fambridge.  They  were  housed 
and  fed  there  and  sent  home  on  furlough  once  a  month, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  men  at  the  Hollesley 
Bay  colony  are. 

80782.  What  buildings  did  you  get  for  them  ?— There 
were  buildings  on  the  place,  disused  works,  which  were 
rented  for  the  purpose. 

80783.  And  the  men  all  came  from  the  central  body  ? — 
Yes. 

80784.  When  did  you  come  to  be  superintending  them  ? 
— At  the  beginning  of  January  last. 

80785.  What  was  your  previous  experience  ? — I  was 
at  Hollesley  Bay  from  the  start  of  that  colony,  and 
previously  to  that  I  was  enquiry  officer  to  the  first  distress 
committee  at  Woolwich  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme. 
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80786.  And  now,  might  I  ask  ? — Now  I  am  back  at 
Hollesley  Bay. 

80787.  You  complain  of  the  general  slackness  at 
Fambridge ;  you  say  the  least  fit  sets  the  pace,  and  it 
is  always  considered  temporary  reUef,  not  educational 
work  ?— I  was  alluding  to  Hollesley  Bay  there.  At 
Fambridge  the  men  were  well  looked  after  by  gangers 
and  their  work  was  satisfactory. 

80788.  You  consider  the  four  months  useless  as  training, 
and  there  is  no  future  for  the  men,  so  that  they  are  set  up 
for  the  moment  in  health  and  then  fall  back  ? — Yes. 
I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  any  man  gardening 
or  farming  work  in  four  months. 

80789.  You  advocate  penal  colonies  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  thoroughly  unsuitable  persons,  and  a  longer 
period  for  the  suitable,  and  then  drafting  the  better  men 
off  to  small  holdings  ? — Yes. 

80790.  I  gather  you  see  little  good  in  farm  colonies, 
unless  they  lead  to  small  holdings  ? — I  do  not. 

80791.  Farm  colonies  have  some  little  value  as  tests, 
surely  ? — Undoubtedly  they  are  of  great  value  as  tests. 

80792.  Better  tests  than  you  have  in  ordinary  work 
supplied  by  a  borough  council  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  because 
you  have  such  a  varied  assortment  of  men  to  deal  with. 
A  good  proportion  of  them  could  not  be  dealt  with  on 
borough  council  work,  they  would  be  fired  out  as  unsuit- 
able straight  away ;  but  at  a  farm  colony  we  can  find 
work  for  all  sorts  of  men,  and  test  the  willingness  of  the 
physically  weak  as  well  as  the  navvies. 

80793.  You  are  very  strong  upon  the  necessity  of 
gangers  both  for  training  and  for  enforcing  work  ? — Yes. 

80794.  You  say  Hollesley  Bay  has  suffered  from  the 
want  of  ganging.  I  thought  Hollesley  Bay  rather  prided 
itself  upon  its  ganging  system  ? — That  is  just  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  think  the  ganging  of  the  men  is  at  all  sufficient. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  men  spread  over  a  very  large 
area. 


80802.  I  see  again  that  you  kept  forty  of  the  best  men  Mr.  Hubert 
at  an  extra  Is.  ? — Yes.  Hammond. 
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80795.  Have  you  vented  that  opinion  before  ?- 
I  have  had  no  opportunity. 

80796.  You  apparently  think  that  Fambridge  has  had 
better  results  than  Hollesley  Bay  ? — I  felt  amongst  the 
men  that  they  showed  signs  of  being  more  contented,  and 
they  most  certainly  did  far  better  work. 

80797.  And  they  showed  a  marked  improvement  also  ? 
— Yes,  they  showed  a  very  marked  improvement.  I 
went  through  every  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  each  month 
when  they  went  home,  and  recorded  their  work  and 
conduct,  and  in  almost  every  case  they  showed  up  well 
at  the  end  of  the  four  months.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month  they  were  classed  as  fair  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  second  month  the  man  who  was  only  fair  would 
be  good,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  he  would  be 
very  good.  There  was  a  general  tendency  among  them 
to  improve. 

80798.  I  believe  you  would  have  a  ganger  over  fifty 
men.  I  suppose  it  was  possible  at  Fambridge,  but  would 
it  not  be  difficult  at  Hollesley  Bay :  fifty  men 
would  cover  a  large  area  ? — It  would  be  more  difficult, 
but  if  the  ganger  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  look  after 
fifty  men,  he  will  get  it  done.  He  cannot  always  be 
watching  all  of  them,  but  he  can  shift  himself  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  he  will  certainly  be  able  to 
detect  the  lazy  men. 

80799.  Is  the  expense  the  reason  why  more  ganging  is 
not  employed  at  Hollesley  Bay,  or  do  they  differ  with  you 
in  your  opinion  ? — I  should  imagine  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  expense.  The  original  idea  appeared  to  me  to  be  to 
run  Hollesley  Bay  as  economically  as  possible,  and  to 
have  as  small  a  staff  as  it  could  be  worked  with. 

80800.  Do  you  not  think  they  had  the  idea  that  the 
men  ought  to  be  trusted  a  good  deal  ? — There  is  that  idea 
as  well. 

80801.  I  see  you  scored  your  success  by  having  a  num- 
ber of  paid  men  guiding  the  unemployed.  You  had 
twenty  paid  men  I  see  on  the  sea  walling,  to  do  the  skilled 
work  ? — Yes,  we  could  have  done  with  less  of  those 
skilled  men  if  we  had  had  our  own  trained  London  men 
on  permanently,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  useful  they  had 
to  go. 

429— VIII. 


80803.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  44  per  cent,  og  q^^.  ^gj^y 
had  proved  themselves  good  workers  ? — Yes,  during  the  ' 

six  months  that  I  had  experience  of  the  colony. 

80804.  But  unfortunately  only  14  per  cent,  of  those  Numbers 
have  obtained  work  since  ? — Yes.  obtaining 

work 

80805.  Have  you  followed  them  subsequently? — No,  j^gyjjjf, 
after  they  have  left  the  colony  I  know  nothing  of  them,  Fambridge. 
but  only  14  per  cent,  obtained  work  to  my  knowledge. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  who  were  discharged  at  the  end 
of  their  sixteen  weeks  may  have  got  work  since,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

80806.  You  mean  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
not  14  per  cent,  of  the  44  per  cent.  ?— This  is  dealing  with 
a  total  of  465  men,  and  the  proportion  of  those. 

80807.  {CJiairman.)  That  is  during  the  last  six  months  ? 
—Yes. 

80808.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  regard  to  that  matter  Cost  of  work 
of  cost,  was  not  the  original  estimate  £8,000  ? — There  at  Fam- 

or  thereabouts,  I  believe  it  was,  but  on  a  previous  attempt  bridge, 
by  the  landowner  I  believe  £8,000  was  spent,  and  the 
whole  of  that  was  washed  away,  so  that  in  the  face  of 
those  facts  the  estimate  was  an  absurd  one. 

80809.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  £8,000.  Wa^  it 
considered  that  200  acres  of  reclaimed  land  would  be 
worth  anything  like  £8,000  ? — No,  the  original  estimate 
was  £5,000,  and  I  believe  the  Central  Body  saw  that  the 
land  certainly  was  not  worth  that,  but  they  considered 
that  the  work  they  would  be  able  to  give  the  men  would 
make  it  worth  while  attempting. 

80810.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  200  acres  1— 
It  was  valued  at  £800,  but  that  is  rather  a  pessimistic 
valuation.    It  is  not  worth  more  than  £1,000  though. 

80811.  Is  it  true  that  a  great  deal  of  indirect  good  Results  and 
was  done  to  the  other  farmers  in  the  district  ? — Yes.         value  of 

80812.  That  was  clearly  foreseen  ? — I  take  it  that  j-ggiamatTon. 


-No»     '^^s  taken  into  consideration. 


80813.  The  work  was  not  done  simply  in  order  to  re- 
claim 200  acres  of  land  ? — No.  The  piece  of  land  that  is 
now  safe  from  the  sea  is  very  much  more  than  that  200 
acres. 

80814.  Formerly  it  was  inundated  now  and  then  ? — 
Yes,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  the  railway  line  was 
flooded,  and  the  passengers  had  to  leave  the  trains  and 
be  conveyed  by  brakes  a  short  distance  till  they  got  to 
the  other  side  of  the  flood. 

80815.  Do  you  agree  with  an  opinion  commonly  ex- 
pressed that  the  work  would  never  have  been  undertaken 
at  all  by  private  persons  ? — Most  certainly  it  would  never 
have  been. 

80816.  It  was  to  no  one's  interest  ? — No.    I  do  not  think 
really  it  was  worth  doing  at  all. 

80817.  I  thought  you  might  have  thought  it  was  worth 
£8,000  ( n  the  whole,  but  certainly  not  worth  £25,000  ? 
— If  it  could  have  been  done  for  the  £5,000,  I  should  not 
have  objected  to  it  so  much,  but  it  obviously  could  not 
be  done  for  that  sum. 

80818.  Then  it  was  a  clear  case  you  consider,  of  "  making 
work  ?  " — Yes. 

80819.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  was  the  state  of  the  colonists  pj^ygig^g  gf 
when  they  appeared,  as  a  rule  ?    Did  you  find  many  cases  ^ 

of  people  who  were  underfed  ? — Yes.  airival  at 

80820.  Had  you  any  medical  advice  with  regard  to  Fambridge. 
those  ? — I  had  a  doctor  whenever  he  was  wanted.    We  got 

the  men  treated  as  a  club. 

80821.  Supposing  people  came  in  very  varying  states 
of  physique,  how  did  you  decide  what  sort  of  work  to 
put  them  to  ? — I  very  soon  foimd  out  what  to  do  with 
them.  If  I  saw  a  man  was  obviously  in  misery  I  took 
him  off  the  work,  and  put  him  to  chopping  wood,  or  some- 
thing like  that  for  a  week  or  so. 

80822.  You  proceeded  on  your  own  judgment ;  you 
did  not  proceed  on  medical  advice  necessarily  ? — No  . 

80823.  After  their  physique  there  comes  the  question  Aptitude  of 
of  aptitude.    Did  you  fiLnd  that  many  of  them  knew  how  ™en  for 

to  handle  a  spade  ?— Yes,  at  Fambridge  they  were  more  Fara^"'^ 
or  less  selected.    The  people  who  selected  them  knew  ^j  j^g^" 
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they  would  have  to  do  heavy  spade  work,  but  there  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  quite  a  large  proportion  who  obviously 
had  never  handled  a  spade. 

80824.  How  long  do  you  take  it  it  takes  to  teach  a  man  of 
average  intelligence,  an  average  lordoner,  spade  work  ? — 
He  ought  to  get  into  it  within  a  month. 

80825.  Who  prescribed  and  arranged  their  dietary  ? 
— I  presume  originally  the  Visiting  Committee  would  have 
done  that.  When  I  got  there  the  dietary  was  in  existence  ? 
and  I  did  not  alter  it  veiy  much. 

80826.  You  did  not  watch  over  it  from  the  first  ?— 
I  did  not  institute  it  there,  but  it  was  practically  copied 
from  the  Hollesley  Bay  dietary,  because  the  cook  there 
had  been  assistant  cook  at  Hcllesley  Bay,  and  he  followed 
the  Hollesley  Bay  method. 

80827.  Were  you  there  from  the  first,  or  did  you  join 
when  it  was  a  going  concern  ? — I  joined  Fambridge  after 
it  had  been  going  something  more  than  six  months. 

80828.  What  rule  had  you  with  regard  to  detention, 
had  you  any  ? — No,  we  had  no  power  of  detention  at  all, 
a  man  could  leave  whenever  he  liked. 

80829.  Did  many  people  so  leave  ? — Not  a  large  pro- 
portion. 

80830.  Did  those  who  left  turn  up  again  ?— If  they  left 
with  a  real  reason  they  did,  but  if  they  left  for  no  reason 
they  were  not  allowed  to  return. 

80831.  Did  you  hear  anything  of,the  future  history  of 
any  of  those  who  ran  away  ? — I  did  in  one  case,  I  was 
subpanaed  to  give  evidence  at  the  police  court. 

80832.  What  was  your  distance  from  the  nearest  public - 
house  ? — The  nearest  public-house  was  just  opposite  the 
oflBce,  it  was  not  five  minutes  away. 

80833.  Had  you  any  rules  with  regard  to  that  ? — 
None  at  all,  except  that  the  men  were  not  allowed  to  get 
drunk.  We  did  not  attempt  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
public  house  at  all. 

80834.  You  do  not  know  at  all  what  kind  of  business 
the  public-house  did  in  consequence  of  the  colony  ? — At 
one  time  during  the  first  six  months  I  think  they  did  a  very 
good  business. 

80835.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  after 
the  first  six  months  ? — Partly  the  change  in  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  hotel,  the  second  man  was  rather  a  better 
stamp  of  man,  and  the  men  seemed  to  have  settled  down 
more,  the  Is.  a  week,  and  the  prospect  of  being  kept  on  as 
selected  men  made  a  very  considerable  difference.  That 
was  one  of  the  first  things  I  fought  for,  to  get  something 
to  hold  up  in  front  of  the  men  to  encourage  them  to  behave 
themselves. 

80836.  To  give  them  a  motive  ? — Yes. 

80837.  And  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  made  a  real 
difference  ? — Most  certainly  it  did. 

80838.  [Chairman.)  After  how  long  did  they  get  the 
Is.  ? — After  they  had  been  there  twelve  weeks. 

80839.  — The    last    four  weeks    they   get    a  Is.?  

Yes,  and  there  was  also  the  chance  of  being  kept  on 
should  a  vacancy  occur  among  the  40  men. 

80840.  (Mr.  Phdps.)  These  people  were  mainly  engaged 
in  digging  and  wheeling  and  stacking  chalk  and  clay, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

80841.  Do  you  think  that  had  any  educational  value 
for  their  future  chances  ?— Not  very  much.  There  would 
not  be  any  sea-walling  work  for  them  to  do  anywhere. 

80S42.  Sea-walling  work  is  very  skilled  labour  really, 
is  it  not  ?— I  should  not  say  so,  I  could  go  and  do  any  of  it. 

80843.  Is  there  not  a  class  of  men  who  monopolise  that 
class  of  work  ?— Yes,  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
up  to  It  from  boyhood,  and  know  exactly  what  to  do. 
You  could  not  attempt  any  sea-walling  without  some  such 
men  working  on  it. 

80844.  You  think  there  is  a  place  under  them  for  com- 
paratively unskilled  labourers,  working  under  their 
direction  ? — Yes. 

80845.  Did  you  have  any  cases  of  men  who  went  into 
farm  work  from  Fambridge  ?— I  only  know  of  one  case. 
There  was  one  man  who  got  a  job  on  a  farm,  and  he  is  still 
there.  It  is  quite  a  small  farm  that  he  is  working  on,  but 
he  gets  some  sort  of  a  living  there.  I  do  not  suppose  he 
earns  more  than  13s.  a  week. 
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80846.  Is  he  a  married  man  ? — Yes. 

80847.  Is  his  wife  with  him  there  ? — Yes. 

80848.  They  have  a  cottage  there,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

80849.  Had  you  any  animals  at  Fambridge  ? — No. 

80850.  You  had  no  horses  or  cows  ? — We  had  only  one 
horse. 

80851.  Taking  the  case  of  Hollesley  Bay  in  that  matter, 
at  Hollesley  Bay  they  would  learn  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects  ? — Yes,  men  sent  thera  preliminary  to  going  to 
Canada  get  a  very  good  training  ;  they  are  taught  to  milk 
and  use  farm  implements  and  look  after  horses.  I  think 
that  part  of  Hollesley  Bay  is  undoubtedly  useful. 

80852.  And  you  find  the  people  take  an  interest  in 
that,  and  throw  themselves  into  it  ?— Yes,  some  of  those 
men  who  have  gone  to  Canada  did  very  well  on  the  farm. 

80853.  With  regard  to  small  holdings,  what  length  of 
training  do  you  think  an  average  Londoner  would  require 
before  he  was  fit  to  take  a  small  holding,  a  quick  man  at 
picking  things  up,  as  they  sometimes  are  ? — It  is  only  a 
matter  of  opinion,  there  has  been  nothing  done  that  one 
can  base  one's  ideas  upon.    I  should  say  three  years. 

80854.  You  say  that  Hollesley  Bay  would  be  useful 
if  it  prepared  people  for  small  holdings.  Have  you 
thought  over  the  question  of  how  the  capital  for  small 
holdings  could  be  provided  in  those  cases  ? — Personally 
I  have  not  done  that ;  but  I  have  seen  a  scheme  pro- 
posed by  which  the  small  holdings  would  automatically 
repay  the  capital  laid  out  on  them. 

80855.  Have  you  any  experience  of  those  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  England  in 
that  matter  ? — I  have  only  experience  of  one,  that  is 
Mr.  Fels'  attempt  at  Mayland,  but  that  is  too  new,  it  is 
only  in  its  first  year,  so  you  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

80856.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  others,  which  have 
been  going  for  some  time  ? — No. 

80857.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  What  were  your  arrangements 
for  medical  attendance  at  Fambridge  ? — If  I  could  manage 
the  case  myself  I  did,  but  if  it  appeared  at  all  serious  I 
telegraphed  to  a  doctor. 

80858.  Was  there  a  special  doctor  to  whom  you  were 
expected  to  telegraph  ? — Yes,  we  arranged  with  the  local 
doctor  to  take  these  men  as  a  sick  club,  and  paid  so  much 
a  head,  lid.  I  think  it  was. 

80859.  What  did  you  do  with  them  if  they  were  sick  ? 
I  suppose  you  had  some  sick  men  ? — If  they  were  bad 
cases  we  had  to  shift  them  away,  the  place  was  altogether 
too  rough  to  nurse  sick  men. 

80860.  Did  you  have  any  bad  cases  ? — We  had  only  one 
serious  case  while  I  was  there.  It  was  a  case  of  haemor- 
rhage, and  we  drove  him  off  to  the  infirmary. 

80861.  How  far  off  was  that  ?— Four  miles. 

80862.  Was  that  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  ?— Yes.  We 
had  another  case  of  strangulated  hernia. 

80863.  What  happened  to  him  ? — I  wired  straight  off 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  asked  if  they  could 
take  him  in  ;  they  .said  they  would,  and  I  took  him  up 
myself. 

80864.  Did  any  of  the  men  die  there  ?— No. 

80865.  Did  those  men  that  were  taken  away,  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  recover  ? — Yes,  both  of  them. 

80866.  Was  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Sanitary 
drainage  of  the  place,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  ? — No,  conditions, 
there  was  no  difficulty  at  all.    You  see  it  had  been  a  small  ®*'9-'  Fara- 
village  in  connection  with  these  works  before  we  went 

there.    We  had  no  special  arrangements  in  that  way  to 
make. 

80867.  There  was  no  complaint  of  any  nuisance  made 
by  reason  of  the  location  of  the  men  there  ? — No. 

80868.  Was  the  water  supply  satisfactory  ? — It  was 
quite  satisfactory ;  but  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble ;  we  had 
an  oil  engine  which  broke  down  pretty  frequently. 

80869.  Where  did  you  get  the  water  from  ? — There  was 
a  well  of  decent  water  on  the  place. 

8087  ).  Were  the  huts  satisfactory  ? — They  were 
corrugated  iron,  four-roomed  cottages. 

80871.  How  many  men  did  you  put  in  a  room  ? — We 
had  two  or  three  in  each  large  rooin,  and  one  in  each 
small  room. 
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80872.  Do  you  know  what  space  was  given  per  head  ? — 
No,  I  do  not,  but  it  was  quite  ample  ;  no  standard  would 
be  infringed. 

80873.  Did  the  local  sanitary  authorities  inspect  the 
plaoe  ? — I  believe  so. 

80874.  Were  they  satisfied  ? — I  heard  nothing  from 
them  at  all ;  it  had  been  going  on  for  six  months  before 
I  went  there. 

80875.  Had  you  any  complaints  of  immoral  practices 
amongst  the  men,  or  any  difficulty  ?— No,  I  had  nothing 
there  of  that  sort  at  all. 

80876.  Where  did  you  get  your  skilled  sea-wallers 
from  ? — From  the  surrounding  district ;  some  of  them 
walked  five  miles  or  rather  more  to  their  work. 

80877.  They  were  local  men  ? — Yes. 

80878.  What  were  they  paid  ?— 6d.  an  hour. 

80879.  Was  that  the  regular  payment  for  a  sea-waller 
down  there  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say ;  there  has  been  so 
very  little  sea-walling  done  in  that  district,  it  has  almost 
dropped  out. 

80880.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  they  work  ?— 
Their  hours  were  regulated  by  the  hours  of  the  unem- 
ployed. They  worked  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

80881.  With  an  interval  ?— Yes,  of  half  an  hour. 

80882.  What  would  be  the  daily  earnings  ?— Their 
weekly  average  was  about  24s.  or  24s.  6d.,  sometimes  a 
little  less,  rarely  more. 

80883.  Did  you  find  them  in  food  ?— No. 

80884.  How  much  did  the  colonists  cost  per  week  ? — 
For  food  ? 

80885.  For  everything,  including  the  pa3Tnent  to  their 
families  ? — I  believe  the  payment  to  the  families  averaged 
14s.  6d.  ;  their  food  at  Fambridge  was  6s.  6d.  ;  coals, 
soap,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  would  be  covered  by 
Is: 

80886.  That  makes  22s.  ;  that  leaves  nothing  for  the 
cost  of  providing  the  place,  and  the  up-keep  of  the  staff  ? 
—No. 

80887.  The  6s.  6d.  does  not  include  anything  for 
lodging  ? — No. 

80888.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  work 
which  collapsed,  or  was  not  a  success,  was  under  the 
Central  Unemployed  Committee,  as  well  as  this,  which 
was  where  the  unemployed  were  ? — Yes,  the  whole  work 
was  under  the  Central  Body. 

80889.  Do  I  understand  the  colony  is  going  on  now  ?  — 
No,  the  work  was  finished  in  July  last. 

80890.  That  was  the  work  of  the  sea  wall,  or  the  work 
of  the  reclamation,  or  what  ?  It  was  only  a  colony  during 
the  time  that  the  reclamation  was  going  on  ? — That  is  so. 

80891.  Has  your  previous  experience  before  you  took 
this  been  in  this  kind  of  work  ;  have  you  been  working 
under  a  contractor,  seeing  after  men  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

80892.  So  that  you  relied  really  on  the  gangers  for 
any  special  knowledge,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  there  were 
skilled  gangers  who  had  been  at  this  work  the  whole  of 
their  lives. 

ffects  of  the  80893.  Then  you  say  the  men  have  no  incentive,  and 
)loDy  work  no  hope,  because  the  work  was  for  a  shoit  time  only 
pen  the  ifQt  I  suppose  whenever  they  work  under  a  con- 
tractor  it  may  possibly  be  that  the  job  will  not  be 
for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  weeks  ;  is  that  not 
so  ? — Yes,  but  then  their  conditions  are  rather  better  ; 
they  are  not  away  from  their  families  and  friends.  The 
conditions  at  Fambridge  were  very  unpleasant  indeed. 

80894.  That  I  see,  but  with  regard  to  the  future  I 
was  thinking ;  you  thought  keeping  them  on  longer 
would  be  some  incentive  to  better  work  ? — It  proved 
so  ;  the  chance  of  being  kept  on  undoubtedly  improved 
those  men's  work  there,  and  their  general  conauct. 

80895.  And  you  do  not  feel  that  they  really  threw 
their  heart  or  strength  into  doing  this  work  well,  although 
it  was  provided  really  for  their  sake  ? — Quite  a  proportion 
of  them  did  so.  In  fact  at  Fambridge  I  am  not  grumbling 
at  the  men  at  all.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  them. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  when  any  big  crowd  of  men 
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not  very  well  satisfied  with  a  thing  where  there  is  a  general  

slackness,  are  you  ?— I  am  not  alluding  to  Fambridge  Effects  of  the 
there  at  all.  colony  work 

80897.  "  They  have  no  hope  for  the  future,  no  matter  ^^^^ 
how  hard  they  work  "  :  does  not  that  apply  to  Fambridge? 

— I  had  more  in  my  mind  the  Hollesley  Bay  men  when 
I  was  writing  that. 

80898.  I  thought  at  Hollesley  Bay  they  had  rather 
more  hope  for  the  future,  had  they  not,  than  at  Fam- 
bridge, because  a  certain  number  are  kept  on — emigrated 
and  so  on  from  Hollesley  Bay  ? — Yes,  at  first  that  was 
so,  but  now  they  are  only  allowed  to  stop  sixteen 
weeks.  The  process  of  keeping  on  the  selected  men 
has  been  stopped. 

80899.  And  although  this  is  being  done  for  them,  you 
do  not  feel  that  they  throw  their  hearts  into  doing  any- 
thing much  ;  there  is  a  general  slackness  among  them, 
you  say  ? — I  would  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way.  You 
may  get  a  good  many,  and  you  do  get  a  good  many,  men 
who  come  down  there  exceedingly  grateful  for  what  is 
done  for  them,  and  they  will  try  and  work  hard,  but  if 
they  are  in  a  large  crowd  of  men  a  proportion  of  whom 
are  as  lazy  as  they  know  how  to  be,  they  will  naturally 
tend  to  become  lazy. 

80900.  One  hardly  thinks  it  would  be  very  educational 
even  to  the  better  ones  if  the  majority  are  in  that 
state  of  mind  ;  it  is  not  very  encouraging  for  a  labour 
colony  ? — That  is  why  I  am  laying  stress  on  the  necessity 
to  have  efficient  supervision,  and  enough  men,  or  gangers, 
to  look  after  these  men  and  see  they  do  work. 

80901.  You  think  the  gangers  would  supply  sufficient 
incentive  without  hope  for  the  future  ? — No,  I  think, 
this,  that  if  you  have  got  a  man  idling  away  his  day,  at 
the  end  of  that  day  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  discon- 
tented and  to  grumble.  If  he  has  done  a  fair  day's  work,, 
no  matter  how  he  has  done  it,  or  why  he  has  done  it,  he 
is  more  contented  and  a  healthier  man  at  the  end  of  it. 

80902.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Was  any  other  kind  of  Value  and 
work  done  at  Fambridge  besides  this  reclamation  and  nature  of 
building  a  sea-wall  ? — Practically  nothing  else,  except  the  p'^'j'''"^®*^ 
necessary  work  in  the  huts  that  the  men  lived  in. 

80903.  No  crops  were  sown  there  ? — No. 

80904.  Who  does  the  land  belong  to  that  was  re- 
claimed?— Now  it  belongs  to  the  Central  Body.  It  was 
given  to  them  on  condition  that  they  reclaimed  it. 

80905.  What  use  do  they  propose  to  make  of  it  ? — 1 
do  not  think  they  have  decided  anything. 

80906.  It  is  still  available  if  they  want  it  ?— It  is  still' 
available,  but  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  anything  they 
could  do. 

80907.  Is  it  not  suitable  for  such  things  as  re-affores- 
tation or  tilling  ? — It  is  only  suitable  for  ordinary  farming, 
to  get  one  crop  a  year  out  of  it.  It  is  land  you  must 
not  dig  in  the  summer  months ;  it  is  very  heavy 
clay  land,  it  is  naturally  low -lying,  and  U  liable  to  le 
flooded  after  the  melting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
snow,  and  it  is  land  that  cannot  be  worked  at  all  in  wet 
weather. 

80908.  So  that  only  for  one  period  of  the  year  could 
the  Central  Body  work  it  ? — Yes. 

80909.  When  they  sowed  the  crop  and  when  they  reaped 
the  crop  ? — That  is  all  practically. 

80910.  Looking  at  the  work  at  Fambridge,  with  all  your  General 
experience  in  connection  with  it,  if  you  were  starting  results  at 
afresh  there  now  would  you  have  made  any  other  arrange-  fambridge. 
ments ;   are  there  any  other  improvements  you  would 

suggest  beyond  more  gangers  to  render  the  work  more 
efficient  ? — Are  you  dealing  with  Fambridge  ? 

80911.  If  you  had  been  starting  afresh  now,  with  the 
experience  you  have  gained,  what  improvements  would 
you  make  in  the  administration  ?  Can  you  think  of  any 
besides  more  gangers  ?  That  is  one  thing  I  think  you  said 
you  required,  more  supervision.  Is  there  any  other  thing 
you  can  suggest  ? — I  was  fairly  satisfied  with  the  gangers 
at  Fambridge.    I  think  there  were  quite  enough  there. 

80912.  You  think  so  far  as  Fambridge  is  concerned  it 
was  carried  out  with  the  minimum  of  abuse  or  waste  f 
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Mr,  Hubert  Taking  the  material  you  had  to  work  upon  do  you  think 
Hammond,  you  made  the  most  of  it  at  Fambridge  ? — I  think,  as  far  as 
the  unemployed  is  concerned,  that  is  so.  There  was 
obviously  a  large  amount  of  money  wasted,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Central  Body  are  to  blame  for  that.  They  engage 
an  expert  who  advises  them,  and  they  carry  out  his  advice 
which  proves  to  be  mistaken. 

80913.  Then,  of  course,  they  had  men  not  used  to  the 
work,  which  was  another  reason,  I  suppose,  for  the  waste  ? 
— You  will  get  that  in  anything.  Naturally  unemployed 
men  cannot  be  expected  to  be  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  ; 
they  are  doing  work  they  are  not  used  to  ;  many  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  are  physically  unfit  for  a  time  to  do  any  hard 
work,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  not  much  good  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  at  any  rate.  There  is  all  that  to 
charge  against  the  work. 

80914.  Did  you  send  anybody  to  Canada  from  Fam- 
bridge ? — Yes,  I  think  about  eighteen  or  twenty  altogether. 

80915.  How  did  you  arrange  it  ?  Were  you  in  com- 
munication with  anybody  in  Canada  to  make  provision 
for  them  ? — We  at  Fambridge  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
it  was  decided  in  London  to  send  those  men ;  they  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Fambridge,  but  they  would  have  been 
emigrated  in  any  case.  They  were  sent  to  Fambridge 
until  they  could  be  emigrated. 

80916.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  So  they  ought  to  be  added  on 
to  the  14  per  cent,  in  Paragraph  25,  presumably? — 
No,  I  think  they  are  included  in  that.  There  was  only 
half  a  dozen  men  during  this  period. 

80917.  I  thought  you  said  twenty  ? — During  this 
period  there  were  only  half  a  dozen ;  during  the  whole 
time  there  were  about  twenty,  I  think. 

80918.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Did  they  get  any  report 
from  you  as  to  whether  they  were  likely  to  turn  out 
well  as  colonists  before  they  sent  them  ? — Yes,  in  every 
case. 

80919.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  were  consulted  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  men  before  they  were  emigrated, 
were  you  ? — Yes. 

80920.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  question  of  their 
emigration  was  determined  before  they  came  to  you  ? — 
I  believe  that  was  so  ;  but  if  I  had  given  an  unfavourable 
report  they  would  not  have  gone. 

80921.  So  that  their  coming  to  you  was  a  kind  of  test 
before  the  thing  was  actually  carried  out  in  the  way  of 
emigration  ?— No,  the  men  had  been  carefully  selected 
for  emigration.  All  the  intended  emigrants  were  very 
good  men  at  Fambridge,  they  were  very  satisfactory 
men,  but  I  was  asked  to  make  a  special  report  on  them 
nevertheless. 

80922.  So  that  if  one  had  turned  out  unsatisfactory 
you  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  so  ? — Yes. 

80923.  What  was  the  scheme  that  was  carried  out  at 
Fambridge  exactly  ? — It  was  to  repair  a  very  large  breach 
in  the  sea-wall. 

80924.  An  existing  breach  at  the  time  the  thing  was 
undertaken  ? — Yes. 

80925.  Was  that  breach  filled  up  ? — It  was  temporarily 
dammed  with  a  timber  dam,  and  then  a  new  horse-shoe 
wall  built  on  the  solid  ground  at  the  back. 

80926.  Inside  it  ?— Yes. 

80927.  Was  that  inner  wall  destroyed  by  the  sea  ? — 
Previous  to  starting  this  inner  wall  a  considerable  extent 
of  sea-wall  that  had  been  ruined  by  the  sea  when  the 
land  was  flooded  was  rebuilt.  The  sea  was  inside 
the  wall  and  knocked  the  wall  to  pieces  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  imemployed  men  were  repairing  that  wall 
all  the  time.  Meanwhile  the  contractor's  men  were 
closing  the  gap.  They  set  about  it  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  gap  increased  while  they  were  working. 

80928.  When  the  gap  increased  was  the  inner  wall 
interfered  with  and  destroyed  ? — The  inner  wall  was  in- 
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terfered  with  all  the  time.  Every  time  the  tide  came  up  Repairing  of 
it  interfered  with  the  work  done  the  previous  day.         sea-wall  at 

80929.  So  that  the  work  done  one  day  had  practically  g^^^  its  de*' 
to  be  done  over  again  the  next  ? — Yes.    After  this  timber  struction  by 
dam  was  first  completed  and  the  sea  was  actually  kept  the  sea. 
off  the  land,  the  timber  dam  collapsed  the  first  high  tide 

that  came  and  flooded  the  whole  place  again.  That 
time  it  did  far  more  damage  than  the  ordinary  daily  tide. 

80930.  It  did  damage  to  your  inner  wall  ? — Yes. 

80931.  And  that  had  to  be  done  over  again  ? — Yes, 
it  washed  away  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  clay 
and  chalk  that  had  been  put  in  the  front  and  back  of  the 
timber  work,  and  after  this  happened,  the  timber  work 
obviously  not  being  strong  enough  was  repaired  by  less 
strong  timber  which  smashed  again,  and  the  whole 
place  was  flooded  again. 

80932.  With  like  results,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

80933.  Ultimately  did  they  get  it  satisfactory  on  the 
third  try  ? — Ultimately  on  the  third  try,  when  they  did 
not  spare  the  cost,  and  put  in  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
the  strain. 

80934.  When  that  was  done  you  had  to  put  your  inner 
wall  right,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

80935.  Was  the  iimer  wall  satisfactorily  constructed  Quality  of 
in  the  first  instance  if  it  had  been  protected  in  the  way  work  done 
it  was  ultimately  done  by  the  outer  wall  ? — Yes.  ^7  the  un- 
employed at 

80936.  There  was  no  fault  in  that ;  that  was  all  right,  Fambridge. 
was  it  ? — Yes,  there  was  no  fault  in  that. 

80937.  You  would  say,  would  you,  that  these  disasters 
you  have  been  describing  were  not  attributable  in  any 
way  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  done  by  imemployed 
men  ? — Not  at  all.  The  unemployed  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  timber  dam  at  all,  they  did  not  touch  it. 

80938.  It  was  not  the  actual  work,  but  the  arrange- 
ment that  was  bad  ? — Yes. 

80939.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  understand  that  part  of  the 
work  was  done  by  contract  ? — Yes. 

80940.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Could  the  twenty  skilled  sea- 
wallers  have  done  this  work  unaided  ? — I  think  the  squad 
of  men  we  had  there  could  have  done  the  work  without 
the  contractor  at  all. 

80941.  You  had  twenty  skilled  men  there  ? — Yes. 

80942.  Could  they  have  done  the  work  which  was  done 
by  the  men  who  were  employed  down  there,  unemployed 
or  contractor's  men  ? — Could  the  twenty  skilled  men 
have  repaired  that  sea-wall  by  themselves,  do  you  mean  7 

809  i3.  Yes  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  the  same  time. 

80944.  How  much  time  did  you  take  in  the  work  ? —  Time  taken 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  because  the  work  was  constantly  for  the  sea- 
washed  away,  it  was  done  over  so  many  times.  walling. 

80945.  What  was  the  time  that  elapsed  from  start  to 
finish  ? — I  do  not  think  they  reaUy  got  to  work  tfll  about 
April  in  one  year,  and  they  finished  in  the  middle  of  July 
in  the  following  year. 

80946.  Given  twenty  skilled  men  with  properly  designed 
work,  how  long  do  you  think  it  should  have  taken  them  ? 
— I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert. 

80947.  Could  you  give  an  opinion  ? — No,  I  could  not_ 

80948.  How  long  had  this  land  been  submerged  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know  certainly,  but  I  beUeve  from  three  to 
five  years. 

80949.  Have  you  ever  heard  how  long  it  takes  for  such 
land  to  recover  alter  it  has  been  reclaimed  ? — It  will  take 
quite  three  years. 

80950.  Before  it  will  be  fit  for  anything  ?— Before  it 
wiU  be  fit  for  ordinary  cultivation. 

80951.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  say  the  inner  wall  is  standing 
now.  Does  it  appear  all  firm  ? — Yes,  it  is  thoroughly 
sound. 
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80952.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  manager  of  the 
Christian  Social  Service  Union's  Labour  Colony  at 
Lingfield  ? — I  am. 

80953.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Statement  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief, 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

1.  History  of  the  Colony. — The  Christian  Social  Service 
Union  was  founded  in  1896,  at  a  time  when  the  question 
of  unemployment  was  greatly  exercising  the  mind  of 
the  community.  A  book  by  Julie  Sutter,  entitled  "  A 
Colony  of  Mercy "  and  describing  the  work  of  labour 
colonies  in  Germany,  had  just  been  published,  and  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling,  M.A., 
a  London  Congregational  minister,  who  sought  to  unite 
the  Christian  churches  in  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  the  unemployed  problem.  A  farm  at  Lingfield,  Surrey, 
of  250  acres,  was  acquired,  and  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  a  dozen  men.  Soon  this  accommodation  was 
extended  until  fifty  could  be  received ;  and  during  the 
last  three  years  a  vacant  cottage  has  made  it  possible  to 
accept  another  ten,  so  that,  with  sixty  men  in  residence, 
the  colony  is  full.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a 
tendency  to  retain  men  for  prolonged  periods  in  the  hope 
that  their  labour  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
colony,  and  in  those  days  the  percentage  of  men  helped 
to  independence  was  thirty.  During  the  last  three  or 
four  years  it  has  been  raised  to  fifty.  Lispired  by  the 
German  example  set  forth  in  Miss  Sutter's  book,  provision 
was  made  for  sane  epileptic  children  on  the  same  site, 
and  this  work  has  been  allowed  somewhat  to  overshadow 
the  other  department  for  unemployed  men.  But  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  work  for  epileptic  children, 
the  labour  colony  might  now  be  providing  training  for 
200  or  300  persons  with  equally  good  results.  It  has 
become  evident  to  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union 
that  the  work  for  epileptics  will  eventually  claim  all 
the  capacity  available  at  the  Lingfield  Colony,  and  it  is 
proposed,  as  soon  as  another  site  becomes  available,  to 
transfer  the  labour  colony  and  develop  it. 

2.  Statistics. — I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  labour 
colony  for  five  years,  commencing  April,  1902.  During 
that  time  324  men  have  been  dealt  with.  Of  these,  105 
were  private  cases  and  219  y/ere  sent  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians. Of  the  private  cases,  37  were  inebriates  and  68 
were  sent  to  the  colony  for  various  other  reasons  : — Out 
of  work,  28  ;  chronic  laziness,  6  ;  mental  defect,  13  ; 
dishonesty,  9  ;  nervous  disorders,  7  ;  weak  will,  1  ; 
epilepsy,  1  ;  consumption,  1  ;  indecency,  1  ;  religious 
persecution  (a  Christian  Jew),  1.  Taking  the  total  number 
of  all  cases  (324),  116  were  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
174  were  between  twenty  and  forty-five,  and  34  were  over 
forty-five.  There  were  155  successes  and  131  failures ; 
and  38  cases  are  still  on  the  colony.  Of  those  under 
twenty  there  were  62  successes  and  30  failures ;  and  24 
are  stiU  at  Lingfield.  Between  twenty  and  forty-five 
the  numbers  were :- Successes  77,  failures  84,  13  are 
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still  at  Lingfield.  Over  forty-five  :  -  Successes  16,  failures 
17;  one  is  still  at  Lingfield;  or  a  percentage  of  67-3, 
47  "8,  and  48*4  respectively.  Of  the  successes,  96  went 
to  Canada ;  45  to  situations  in  this  country ;  9  were 
given  appointments  on  the  colony  staff ;  2  became 
brothers  ;  2  entered  the  Army  ;  and  1  (a  coloured  man) 
was  returned  to  his  friends  in  America.  The  failures 
are  accounted  for  as  follows  :  —Physically  uiifit,  6  ;  men- 
tally unfit,  30  ;  drink,  16  ;  nerves,  4  ;  left  to  seek  work, 
4  ;  dead,  3  ;  suicide  abroad,  1  ;  dismissed,  28  ;  absconded, 
39.  Of  the  16  failures  through  drink  11  were  private 
cases.  Eight  of  the  drink  failures  were  over  forty-five 
and  8  were  between  twenty  and  forty-five. 

3.  Classification. — Paragraph  2  will  have  given  some 
idea  of  the  classes  of  people  received  at  Lingfield.  They 
may  be  broadly  divided  as  follows :— The  dull,  the 
drunken,  the  intractable,  the  lazy,  the  physically  or 
mentally  unfit,  and  the  imfortunate.  On  a  larger  colony 
it  would  be  possible  to  group  some  of  these  classes  and 
so  get  better  results,  the  tendency  being  where  they  are 
thrown  together  at  work  for  all  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest,  rather  than  to  pull  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest. 
Many  of  the  cases  received  at  Lingfield  should  find  a 
permanent  home  in  a  colony  devoted  to  hopeless  in- 
efficients. 

4.  Methods.— The  main  method  pursued  at  Lingfield  The  life  and 
for  the  reclamation  of  men   is  personal  mfluence  and  training  at 
moral  persuasion.    We  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Lingfield 
young,   earnest  Christian  men,   with   enthusiasm  for  colony, 
humanity,  who  are  in  training  for  institutional  service. 

They  are  known  as  brothers.  This  training  of  workers 
has  been  systematically  developed  durmg  the  last  few- 
years  only  and  we  ascribe  our  increased  results  almost 
entirely  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  these  men. 
There  is  no  distinctive  imiform  for  brothers  or 
colonists,  and  at  work  or  at  play  it  is  impossible 
to  distmguish  the  one  from  the  other,  except  as 
regards  industry  and  bearing.  Our  sixty  men  are 
divided  into  small  squads,  and  for  each  squad  a  brother 
is  responsible.  We  endeavour  to  live,  and  to  teach 
colonists  to  live,  active,  natural  lives ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  simple,  necessary  rules,  colonists  are 
as  free  as  the  ordinary  labourer.  There  are  simple 
religious  services  and  a  good  deal  of  healthy  recreation. 
Colonists  are  given  a  few  pence  per  week  as  a  reward  for 
industry  and  good  conduct,  and  the  stoppage  of  this  is 
almost  the  only  means  of  discipline.  Men  soon  get  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  kindlmess  towards 
them,  and  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  respond  to  it. 
In  the  pamphlet  herewith  you  will  see  that  I  look  to  a 
system  of  graded  colonies  for  additional  disciplme.* 

5.  The  Destination  of  Reclaimed  Men. — It  will  be  seen  f 
from  Paragraph  2  that  the  majority  of  our  successful  of  en^fgi^a-^^ 
cases  are  sent  to  Canada.    This  is  increasingly  so.    It  is  tion. 

the  best  course  for  many  reasons.    It  takes  men  out  of 

*  Not  printed. 
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their  old  environment  and  gives  them  a  fresb  start  mider 
very  different  conditions.  They  are  wanted  in  Canada 
and  are  not  particularly  wanted  in  England.  I  was  in 
29  Oct.,  1907.  Ontario  last  spring  and  the  cry  was  for  labour.  Farmers 
M'ore  turning  their  arable  land  into  pasture  because  they 
could  not  find  men.  The  pick  of  the  labourers  who 
emigrate  go  farther  west,  and  the  eastern  provinces  are 
glad  to  get  our  men.  In  England,  where  an  employer 
may  have  the  choice  between  a  man  of  poorish  type  such 
as  ours  and  a  good,  smart  labourer,  he  wiU  naturally  take 
the  latter.  In  Ontario,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
there  is  no  choice.  I  met  a  farmer  last  year  who  had 
taken  a  forty  mile  drive  on  the  off-chance  of  getting  one 
of  our  men,  and  who  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  he 
found  that  they  were  alreadj'  booked  for  situations.  In 
England  a  man  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  situation  and 
loses  his  place.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  get  another.  In 
Canada,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  find 
another  situation  is  slight.  We  keep  up  a  very  consider- 
able coimection  with  men  who  have  emigrated,  and  the 
majority  do  well.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
something  could  be  done  to  keep  a  friendly  eye  on  such 
emigrants  for  a  year  or  two  after  they  land  in  Canada. 
They  often  need  protection — especially  the  young  ones — 
against  rapacious  employers,  and  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  all  interested  in  social  work  to  have  some  official 
record  as  to  what  eventually  became  of  such  men.  One 
great  advantage  of  emigration  to  our  successful  colonists 
is  that  they  often  settle  with  farmers  who  treat  them  as 
members  of  the  family — a  thing  not  likely  to  occur  in  this 
country. 

6.  Cost. — When  the  Lingfield  Labour  Colon}'^  was  first 
founded  its  promoters  believed  that,  after  a  few  months' 
sojourn,  most  men  would  be  able  to  earn  their  keep. 
Consequently,  in  the  first  instance,  5s  per  week  was  asked 
with  each  man  for  a  period  of  three  months.  This  has 
beeu  gradually  increased,  until  now  we  ask  10s.  6d.  per 
week  with  each  man  for  the  whole  of  his  term  of  residence 
at  Lingfield.  The  promoters  of  the  colony  overlooked 
the  fact  that  agriculture,  under  the  best  conditions,  is  not, 
in  England,  a  very  remimerative  industry ;  and  also  that 
it  is  impossible  to  profitably  employ  an  indefinite  number 
of  men  (even  efficients)  on  a  given  area  of  land.  It  was 
early  realised  that,  to  get  any  monetary  return  from  men,  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  on  the  colony  much  longer 
than  was  good  for  them.  Apparently  there  were  two 
alternatives — rapid  and  somewhat  expensive  training 
(expensive  because  of  the  need  of  increased  supervision), 
or  slower  training  at  a  lower  cost.  At  7s.  a  week  the 
tendency  was  to  keep  men  three  years.  At  10s.  6d. 
per  week  most  men  are  pushed  on  to  self-supporting 
employment  outside  the  colony  in  a  year.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  permanence  is  an  important  factor  if 
money  is  to  be  earned.  A  farm,  worked  by  feeble-minded 
persons,  who  remain  permanently,  should  show  a  better 
return  than  one  with  a  much  higher  type  of  man  who  is 
rapidly  passed  on.  It  is  a  temptation  to  the  administrator, 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  things  financially,  to  keep 
men  who  become  useful ;  but  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
strongly  resist  this  temptation  and  to  keep  before  us  the 
fact  that  our  business  is  to  train  men  rapidly  and  effectively 
for  work  elsewhere.  It  will  be  readily  realised  that  the 
constant  incoming  of  new,  untrained  colonists  militates 
against  getting  the  best  monetary  return.  We  have 
learned  that  we  must  choose  between  making  money  and 
making  men,  and  we  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative. 
Of  the  lOs.  6d.  per  week  charged  for  each  man,  4s.  9d. 
goes  in  food  and  the  remainder  in  wear  and  tear,  cost  of 
supervision,  and  ordinary  institutional  charges.  With  a 
larger  number  of  men  this  figure  might  be  reduced.  Sixty 
is  too  small  a  number  to  constitute  an  economical  unit. 

7.  The  Outlook. — At  present  our  work  is  hampered  for 
lack  of  capital.  We  want  to  develop  on  a  larger  scale 
elsewhere,  but  have  no  funds.  We  think,  as  the  State 
permits  us  to  draw  considerable  sums  for  maintenance  of 
men,  it  might  also  find  a  way  to  advance  us  capital  for  a 
larger  colony,  under  proper  safeguards.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  do  this  work  successfully  is  on 
lines  such  as  ours,  where  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
may  have  full  play.  Probably  the  moral  influence 
brought  to  bear  01  our  colonists  is  as  large  a  f victor  in 
their  development  as  the  farm  training  they  receive.  In 
many  cases  it  is  realised  for  the  first  time  that,  af  ier  all, 
somobo -y  cares,  and  that  there  is  a  dignity  and  usefulness 
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in  fife  to  which  they  m^y  attain.  We  are  keen  to  try 
a  larger  experiment,  and  have  no  doubt  of  success,  in  spite 
of  the  inferior  natiu-e  of  the  raw  material  and  the  difficulty 
of  our  undertaking.  I  should  like  to  see  a  graded  colony, 
combined  with  a  policy  of  "  the  open  door."  Any  man 
who  could  win  his  way  out,  even  from  the  lowest  grade, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  For  this  to  be 
carried  out  successfully  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  three 
grades  to  be  under  one  administration.  In  my  opinion 
farm  colonies  are  not  a  sound  method  of  dealing  with  the 
"  temporarily  unemployed "  as  distmguished  from  the 
unemployables  for  whom  we  are  working.  Seasons  of 
temporary  unemployment  usually  occur  in  winter,  when 
work  on  a  farm  is  slack.  Agriculture  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
a  season  trade.  It  is  unwise  to  flood  a  farm  with  im- 
skilled  labour  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  to  withdraw 
that  labour  as  the  summer  comes  along. 

80954.  {Chairman.)  Had  you,  previous  to  being  in 
charge  of  the  labour  colony  at  Lingfield,  any  special 
experience  of  this  kind  of  work  ? — I  was  in  the  Bermondsey 
Settlement  in  the  East  End  of  London  for  three  years 
doing  special  work  there. 

80955.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  that  you  take  ?  Do 
you  take  people  who  are  not  necessarily  imemployed, 
that  is,  people  whom  you  think  may  be  morally  improved  ? 
— They  are  people  who  were  out  of  work,  and  could  not 
have  got  work  if  they  had  tried,  or  if  they  had  got  work 
could  not  have  kept  it. 

80956.  Then  they  were  unemploj'ed  ? — Yes,  all  un- 
employed. 

80957.  Was  that  the  first  qualification  ? — Yes. 

80958.  Taking  the  number  of  cases  that  you  have  had 
to  deal  with,  I  understand  that  you  give  in  Paragraph  2 
percentages  of  67,  47,  and  48  respectively,  of  successes  ? 
— That  is  so. 

80959.  By  success  you  mean  not  only  that  you 
i:nproved  them,  but  that  when  they  left  you  they  got 
employment  ? — They  were  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

80060.  Do  joxi  ever  hear  from  those  people  afterwards  ? 
— Yes,  my  Canadian  correspondence  is  getting  quite 
extensive.  We  send  out  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
every  year,  and  the  majority  of  them  write  to  me  regularly. 
I  was  in  Canada  twelve  months  ago  and  saw  a  good 
number  of  them  who  had  gone  out  in  previous  years. 

80961.  Taking  the  failures,  the  great  proportion  of 
failmes  was  due  to  mental  unfitness,  by  that  I  suppose 
you  mean  feeble-mindedness  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  larger 
proportion  who  absconded  or  were  dismissed.  These 
would  be  refractory  and  not  necessarily  mentally  defective; 

80962.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  deciding  what 
constitutes  a  feeble-minded  person  and  what  constitutes 
a  lunatic  ?  Have  you  ever  to  pass  on  people  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  ? — Very  rarely.  I  think  in  five  years  we  have 
sent  on  only  two  persons  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

80963.  How  are  these  persons  selected  ? — We  get  an  Method  of 
application  from  a  board  of  guardians  saying  they  have  selection  of 
a  man  or  men  to  send  to  us  ;   we  then  send  out  papers  persons 
with  certain  details  on  them,  and  they  are  tilled  up.    If  assisted  at 
the  papers  are  satisfactory  I  see  the  men  ;  and  if  I  think  Lingfield. 
them  satisfactory  they  come  to  Lingfield. 

80964.  The  first  channel  through  which  they  have  to 
pass  is  the  board  of  guardians  ? — There  are  exceptions ; 
we  get  private  cases  occasionally,  and  those  are  nearly 
all  drink  cases. 

80965.  How  do  you  hear  of  private  cases,  through 
yom:  own  agents  ? — No,  in  various  ways.  I  had  a  gentle- 
man from  Brighton  call  on  me  about  six  weeks  ago,  a 
man  in  an  independent  position.  His  brother  was  an 
old  ship's  captain  who  had  given  way  to  drink,  and  the 
Church  Army  had  told  him  of  our  colony  at  Lingfield, 
and  he  came  to  see  if  we  coidd  take  in  his  brother. 

80966.  I  suppose  it  is  people  who  are  interested  in 
relatives  or  somebody  about  them  ? — That  is  so. 

80967.  You  have  the  advantage  of  having  a  number  of  Voluntary 
very  earnest  workers  associated  with  the  colony,  and  I  workers  at 
see  you  put  that  as  the  first  cause  of  your  success  ? —  Lingfield 
Yes.     I  should  not  anticipate  any  very  great  success  colony, 
without  such  workers. 

80968.  Are  these  workers  mostly  volimtary  ? — They 
come  to  us  for  three  years'  training.    They  are  young 
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men  with  Christian  enthusiasm  who  give  themselves  to 
the  work,  and  we  train  them  for  institutional  service ;  we 
give  them  board  and  lodging  and  pay  them  5s.  a  week, 
just  enough  to  keep  them  in  clothing. 

80969.  So  that  really  the  remuneration  they  get  is  in 
one  sense  rather  a  test  of  their  earnestness  ? — Yes .  Many 
of  them  have  given  up  good  situations  to  come  to  us. 

80970.  Have  you  ever  heard  what  happens  to  them 
afterwards  ?  Do  these  young  people  do  well  in  the  in- 
.stitutions  to  which  they  go  ? — This  system  has  only  been 
developed  within  the  last  three  years,  so  it  is  too  early  to 
speak. 

80971.  Do  the  boards  of  guardians  make  contracts  with 
you  ? — ^They  simply  sign  the  paper  we  send  out  to  them 
saying  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  man's  maintenance. 
The  cases  that  come  to  us  are  very  difficult  cases,  and 
unless  we  had  infinite  patience  with  them  I  expect  they 
would  never  become  seli-supporting.  They  try  one  a  bit 
sometimes. 

80972.  Do  you  get  any  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
of  persons  who  have  fallen  from  a  better  social  status  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  solicitor,  and  various  other  professional 
people  like  that.    Several  civil  servants  recently. 

80973.  What  do  they  do  ?— Some  of  them  get  on  their 
feet  again,  some  of  them  do  not. 

80974.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
failure,  what  in  your  experience  do  you  think  is  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  ? — Drink,  undoubtedly. 

80975.  Would  you  take  a  physically  defective  person  ? — 
We  might  or  we  might  not ;  we  are  not  over  careful  as  to 
the  sort  of  person  we  take.  We  feel  that  everj^body 
should  be  given  a  chance  if  there  is  any  possible  prospect 
of  improvement. 

80976.  You  would  not  refuse  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  necessary  test  of  work  ? — 
It  would  not  be  any  good  a  man  coming  to  us  if  he  could 
not  work. 

80977.  May  I  assume  that  you  get  few  who  are  naturally 
much  below  the  average  physique  ? — We  get  a  good 
number,  but  they  improve  considerably  on  the  farm. 

80978.  You  might  get  men  who  had  run  down,  who 
had  naturally  good  physique,  but  reversing  it,  do  you 
take  people  who  are  of  weak  physique,  too  ? — Yes,  I  have 
a  case  now  on  the  colony  of  a  man  who  was  taken  out  to 
Canada  twelve  months  ago.  He  was  a  very  undersized 
boy  who  came  from  Richmond,  I  think  ;  and  they  simply 
deported  that  boy  ;  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the 
Dominion  on  the  gromid  of  defective  speech.  The  boy 
ha3  come  back  and  been  in  two  or  three  situations  in 
England  and  returned  to  the  colony  again.  We  find  him 
quite  a  capable  workman,  he  is  able  to  take  out  a  plough 
and  horses,  and  do  a  good  day's  ploughing  ;  and  yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  his  situation.  We  have 
a  case  now  of  a  boy  on  a  neighbouring  farm  who  has  been 
there  three  years  maintaining  himself.  When  that  boy 
was  brought  to  us  at  Lingfield  the  officer  did  not  bring  an 
outfit ;  I  asked  the  reason,  and  he  said  :  "  I  thought  when 
you  saw  the  lad  you  would  send  him  back  again." 

80979.  How  did  you  get  the  land  originally  ?  Did 
you  get  it  through  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

80980.  Have  you  had  to  extend  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — 
We  are  just  in  a  difficulty  now ;  it  was  bought  originally 
for  unemployed  men,  then  a  work  for  epileptic  children  was 
developed  on  the  same  site,  and  that  work  has  extended 
more  rapidly  than  the  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  the 
children  are  gradually  pushing  us  out. 

80981.  Is  that  department  under  you  ? — I  am  answer- 
able for  the  business  management  of  the  place. 

80982.  How  is  that  getting  on  ? — It  is  getting  on  very 
well,  developing. 

80983.  I  suppose  they  can  only  mitigate,  they  do  not 
often  effect  cures  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  We  have 
one  case  in  the  north  of  London  now  of  a  lad  who  was 
there  six  years  ago,  and  he  was  then  getting  about  a  dozen 
fits  a  day.  The  last  three  years  he  has  been  maintaining 
himself  in  London  as  a  carpenter  without  any  fit. 

80984.  Your  emigration  results  have  been  satisfactory  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  I  regard  emigration  as  the  best  outlet  for  our 
class  of  laboiir. 
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80985.  Is  there  any  considerable  portion  of  your  class  of 
labour  rejected  by  the  Dominion  ? — Only  one  case  in  five 
years. 

80986.  That  would  be  one  in  how  many  ? — I  should 
think  about  100. 

80987.  Have  you  much  difficulty  as  regards  discipline  ? 
— Very  little. 

80988.  Do  you  grade  them  at  all,  if  they  misconduct 
themselves  ? — The  numbers  are  insufficient.  We  have 
only  sixty.  If  we  had  a  larger  colony  we  should  grade 
them. 

80989.  You  think  grading  is  necessary  in  a  large 
colony  ? — Yes,  otherwise  the  backward  men  would  pull 
the  good  men  back,  for  the  good  men  do  not  lift  up  the 
backward  men. 

80990.  With  reference  to  the  cost,  you  now  ask  10s.  6d. 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

80991.  What  is  the  term  of  residence  ? — The  average 
period  is  twelve  months  ;  some  men  get  through  in  six 
months,  and  some  stay  for  two  years.  We  cannot  keep 
a  man  beyond  two  years  without  bringing  the  case  before 
the  council  of  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union  as  a 
special  case. 

80992.  I  suppose  you  only  let  them  go  at  six  months 
when  you  think  they  have  been  resuscitated  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — Yes ;  they  are  quite  capable  of  earning  their 
own  living  or  we  should  not  let  them  go  out. 

80993.  You  make  rather  an  interesting  reference  there 
about  the  expense.  When  the  lower  rate  was  paid  the 
tendency  was  to  keep  men  three  years.  When  the  higher 
rate  is  paid  most  of  the  men  are  pushed  on  to  self-sup- 
porting employment  outside  the  colony  in  a  year.  What 
pushes  them  on  ? — The  number  of  brothers  largely. 
We  simply  say  to  a  man :  Now  you  must  get  on  and 
learn  this  ;  they  are  under  good  supervision,  and  they 
are  taught  as  rapidly  as  they  can  possibly  be.  The  farm 
balifif  would  like  to  keep  men  indefinitely,  especially 
when  they  are  good  men ;  that  is  a  thing  we  have  had 
to  work  against. 

80994.  You  sum  it  up  here  by  saying :  "  We  must 
choose  between  making  money  and  making  men  ;  and 
we  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative  "  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
a  great  temptation  to  me  when  I  first  went  there,  especially 
as  there  was  a  loss  on  the  place  at  that  time,  to  keep 
men  in  order  that  they  might  be  serviceable  and  give 
us  some  return  ;  but  we  felt  it  was  best  that  they  should 
be  passed  on  to  self-supporting  employment.  Conse- 
quently we  are  always  dealing  with  inefficients. 

80995.  I  think  what  you  point  out  is  that  a  farm  if 
it  was  worked  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by  feeble- 
minded persons  would  show  a  better  return  than  a  farm 
with  a  much  higher  tj/pe  of  man  in  course  of  training  ? — 
That  is  so,  because  they  would  get  to  know  a  certain 
piece  of  routine  work  and  do  it  fairly  well.  Men,  in 
training  break  and  destroy  and  do  many  things  like  that, 
which  they  would  not  do  if  they  were  experienced. 

80996.  You  are  short  of  money,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
we  are  short  of  money,  as  the  place  was  started  without 
any  capital.  To  stock  the  farm  it  was  necessary  to  go 
into  debt  to  the  extent  of  about  £2,000,  and  that  has 
never  been  paid  off. 

80997.  Do  you  pay  your  way  as  an  ihstitution  ?— 
Last  year  we  just  made  ends  meet.  This  year  we  will 
do  a  little  more  than  make  ends  meet. 

80998.  By  making  ends  meet  you  mean  you  have 
sufficient  for  maintenance  ? — There  is  a  large  sum  coming 
in  for  maintenance,  our  accounts  show  a  sum  of  between 
£5,000  and  £6,000. 

80999.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  does  maintenance  mean  ? 
That  the  £5,000  is  earned  on  the  colony  ? — No  ;  that 
is  the  money  paid  to  us  by  guardians  for  the  cases  they 
send. 

81000.  [Chairman.)  By  making  ends  meet  you  mean 
that  you  get  an  income  the  main  part  of  which  is  payable 
by  boards  of  guardians  ? — -Yes  ;  you  will  find  a  revenue 
account  on  p.  46  of  the  Report  for  1906  ('produced),  and 
there  was  a  profit  balance  of  £22  13s.  lid.  last  year. 

81001.  This  is  a  balance  sheet  rather  than  a  revenue 
account  ? — It  is  a  trading  account  really,  putting  the 
amount  earned  on  one  side  and  the  expenditure  on  the 
other 
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Mr.  WiUiam  81002.  I  see  you  bring  in  farm  valuation  ?— Yes, 
Henry  Hunt,  because  the  valuation  may  go  up  or  down  in  the  year, 

 and  consequently  helps  to  counterbalance  the  income 

or  expenditure.  You  may  make  income  by  selling  your 
stock,  and  the  valuation  at  the  end  of  the  year  must 
therefore  be  taken  into  account. 

81003.  I  see  the  main  if  not  almost  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  income  is  derived  from  the  boards  of  guardians  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  that  is  for  epileptic 
children,  not  for  unemployable  men. 

81004.  The  return  Avould  be  better  if  a  larger  proportion 
was  given  to  unemployable  men  ? — My  meaning  is  this, 
that  of  the  £5,705  probably  £3,000  or  £4,000  is  paid  to 
us  for  epileptic  children.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
farm  colony. 

81005.  But  assuming  that  all  the  inmates  of  your 
colony  were  men,  the  return  would  be  better  ? — For 
the  men  ? 

81006.  For  the  whole  colony,  would  it  not  ?— No, 
because  we  get  14s.  a  week  for  the  children,  and  only 
10s.  6d.  for  the  men. 

81007.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  How  many  children  are  there  ? 
— 125 ;  and  we  have  just  now  built  for  thirty-four 
more. 

Com  arative  ^1008.  [Chairman.)  What  keeps  the  colony  going  is 
unprofitable-  sums  of  public  money  you  get  from  the  guardians  ? — 
ness  of  the  Yes,  it  is  distinctly  a  training  institution.  Upon  that 
farm  at  Ling-  farm  you  cannot  profitably  employ  an  indefinite  number 
field.  of  men  ;    that  was  the  idea  of  the  promoters  ;  they 

thought  they  could  put  any  number  of  men  on  that  farm 

and  make  their  labour  remunerative. 

81009.  They  found  out  their  mistake  ? — Yes  ;  farming 
is  not  a  particularly  profitable  industry  in  this  country, 
I  believe. 

81010.  If  you  put  more  men  on  a  farm  than  it  requires, 
that  is  an  extravagance  ? — Yes. 

81011.  So  far  as  you  have  gone  you  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  your  experiment  ? — Quite. 

81012.  You  would  like  a  larger  experiment  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  graded  colony  combined  with  the  policy  of 
the  open  door  ? — Yes. 

81013.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  would  not 
place  a  man  in  a  colony  for  a  fixed  period.  As  soon  as 
he  could  maintain  himself  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  go. 

81014.  What  power  of  detention  have  you  ? — None. 

81015.  Do  they  try  to  go  ? — Occasionally,  and  come 
back  again.  They  go  on  the  tramp  for  a  week  some- 
times when  they  are  new  colonists,  and  then  come  back  ; 
and  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
them  ;  they  learn  a  lesson. 

81016.  By  the  open  door  you  mean  that  a  man  should 
win  his  way  out,  not  that  he  should  go  out  whenever  he 
liked  ?— That  is  so. 

81017.  So  you  want  power  of  detention  subject  to  a 
man's  good  conduct  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  very  great 
thing  to  us  if  I  could  say  to  a  man  occasionally :  We  must 
send  you  down  to  a  lower  grade  where  you  can  be  detained 
under  harder  conditions  if  you  do  not  improve. 

81018.  If  you  have  power  of  detention  so  that  you 
could  have  recourse  to  punitive  measures  you  must  also 
have  power  of  gradation  ? — Yes. 

81019.  From  your  experience  you  would  not  often 
have  to  use  that  power,  would  you  ? — No,  our  disciplin- 
ary measures  are  very  few.  We  fine  the  men  by  stopping 
their  good  conduct  money.  That  is  the  chief  thing  we 
do  for  them  if  they  are  not  good. 

System  of         81020.  How  do  they  get  good  conduct  money  1 — When 
good  conduct  they  come  to  us  we  allow  them  3d.  a  week  if  they  are 
money  at       just  decent,  and  most  of  them  use  that  for  tobacco.  When 
LinghelJ.       they  have  been  with  us  about  a  month,  if  they  get  a  good 
recommendation  from  the  farm  bailiff  or  Brothers,  who 
are  in  charge  of  them,  we  increase  that  to  6d.,  and  that 
6d.  is  a  very  considerable  pull  upon  the  men. 

81021.  Assuming  that  this  experiment  was  tried  on  a 
larger  scale,  would  you  associate  it  with  any  system  of 
putting  by  something  for  a  man,  if  he  conducted  himself 
well,  week  by  week,  so  that  he  might  have  something 
when  he  went  out  ? — That  is  an  idea  we  have  carried  out 
in  a  small  way  at  Lingfield  Colony.    When  men  are  doing 
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special  work  we  give  them  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  week, 
but  we  do  not  pay  it  to  them,  we  keep  back  part ;  the 
result  is  that  when  the  men  go  to  Canada  they  have  a  few 
shillings  to  draw.  I  have  known  men  go  out  there  with 
£2  or  £3. 

81022.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  man  generally  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  getting  something,  does  it  stimulate 
him  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  about  the  only  leverage  we  have. 

81023.  You  think  that  idea  might  be  developed  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  develop.  When  a 
man  gets  to  Canada  it  is  much  better  if  there  is  a  few 
pounds  for  him  there  than  that  he  should  go  quite  destitute. 

81024.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
put  before  the  people  you  are  training  some  material 
advantage  ? — Yes  ;  they  most  of  them  are  looking  forward 
to  going  to  Canada ;  that  is  the  great  thing,  though  we  do 
not  press  Canada  particularly. 

81025.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  At  the  end  of  Paragraph  2  you 
say  that  there  were  sixteen  faihures  through  drink,  eleven 
of  which  were  private  cases.  Does  that  mean  that  only 
five  of  the  219  men  from  boards  of  guardians  were  drink 
cases  ? — The  eleven  refers  to  a  proportion  of  the  sixteen 
failures. 
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81026.  Tliat   leaves   five  ?— That   leaves    five  drink 
failures  that  came  from  boards  of  guardians. 

81027.  Out  of  the  219  ?— Yes.  '  ^ 

81028.  That  is  rather  extraordinary,  is  it  not,  it  is  a 
low  percentage  rather  ? — It  is.  Our  worst  results,  from 
a  drink  point  of  view,  are  usually  with  old  soldiers. 

81029.  You  had  six  failures  of  the  physically  unfit  ? 

Would  that  be  mainly  from  the  guardians  ? — All  of  them  j| 
I  think. 

81030.  The  next  is  "  mentally  unfit,  thu-ty  failures  "  ? 
— Nearly  all  the  men  Me  are  dealing  with  are  guardians' 
cases ;  and  except  where  I  have  stated  to  the  contrary 
they  are  guardians'  cases  I  am  speaking  of.  I  specify  those 
drink  cases  because  the  difiicult  drink  cases  come  from 
private  people. 

81031.  People  send  their  friends  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  get  trained  ? — That  is  so.  The  majority  of  our  cases 
from  guardians  are  young  lads  imder  twenty  who  have- 
never  fairly  got  upon  their  feet ;  intractable  and  difficult 
cases. 

81032.  You  say  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  3  that  many 
of  your  cases  should  find  a  permanent  home  in  a  colony 
devoted  to  hopeless  inefficients.  Would  that  be  mental 
inefficients  ? — Mental  and  physical.    There  are  some  of 

them  physically  inefficient.    I  have  a  man  now  that  we  ; 
wanted  to  send  to  Canada  last  year.    We  put  him  into 
the  stable,  and  the  first  time  he  went  out  with  a  horse 
and  cart  he  was  knocked  into  a  ditch.    His  legs  ar© 
about  as  thick  as  one's  arms. 

81033.  How  old  is  he  ?— About  thirty. 

81034.  Your  experience  leads  you  to  gather  that  a 
number  of  so-called  able-bodied  persons  whom  the  guar- 
dians send  you  are  not  able-bodied  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word  ? — A  very  considerable  proportion  are  not 
able-bodied. 

81035.  Therefore  these  people  are  people  who  in  some  Superiority 
way  society  has  to  provide  for  ? — Yes ;  it  is  better  to  of  kindness 
provide  for  them  in  the  country  on  a  farm  than  shut  up  to  punitive 
within  four  walls  in  a  city,  treatment 

81036.  You  believe  in  deahng  with  the  people  you 
have  to  deal  with  through  kindness  rather  than  penal 
measures  ? — Yes ;  the  majority  when  they  come  to  us 
are  a  bit  stand-off,  they  suspect  us  ;  but  after  a  month 
they  get  to  understand  our  methods  and  our  ideals  a 
little,  and  then  it  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

81037.  You  find  that  a  number  of  what  would  be 
called  really  bad  and  vicious  people  do  respond  to  decent 
treatment  ? — Yes. 

81038.  Are  you  in  favour  of  making  the  treatment 
for  the  unemployables  purely  penal  under  the  prison 
authorities  ? — Not  at  all.  I  think  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  possibly  do  anything  with  them  is  to  turn 
them  over  to  sympathetic  folk  who  want  to  do  them 
good. 

81039.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  police  penal  institu- 
tions ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  Christian 
people  to  deal  with  them  than  the  pohce. 
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81040.  Your  idea  of  a  graded  colony  is  so  that  you 
can  grade  the  men  and  have  the  very  worst  class  with 
probably  a  larger  number  of  people  dealing  with  them 
than  the  docile  men  ? — AVhen  j'ou  have  sifted  them  all 
you  come  ultimately  to  a  few  who  are  bad  ;  that  is,  they 
do  not  want  to  work  and  do  not  work  ;  and  I  would 
make  those  men  work. 

81041.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  making  people 
work  by  not  feeding  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  one  wa>,  I  dare 
say,  of  making  a  man  work,  although  he  would  not  feel 
very  workish  when  he  had  an  empty  stomach. 

81042.  Bat  it  brings  him  to  his  senses  rather,  do 
you  not  think  ? — Yes. 

81043.  Therefore  you  might  grade  your  dietary  in 
your  graded  colony,  might  you  not  ? — Yes. 

81044.  That  would  bs  one  of  the  things  that  would 
help  you  in  discipUne,  because  everybody  asks  how 
you  are  going  to  make  your  man  do  certain  things  if 
he  will  not  work  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  stop  his  food  ;  on  occasions  now  if  a  man  says  :  "  I 
will  not  M  ork,"  I  say  :  "  Then  you  will  not  get  your 
dinner." 

81045.  I  notice  from  Paragraph  5  you  are  very  much 
in  favour  of  Canada  for  the  men  who  are  fit  to  go  ?  They 
are  always  picked  men,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  Canadian 
authorities  are  very  careful  as  to  the  men  they  take. 
Three  years  ago  they  would  allow  us  to  send  a  general 
certificate  for  thirty  men  saying  :  These  men  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit  for  emigration  ;  but  now  they 
want  a  separate  certificate  for  each. 

81046.  For  each  man  ?— Yes. 

81047.  You  are  really  in  a  position  of  always  having 
your  heads  cut  off,  that  is,  your  best  men  are  being  con- 
tinually taken  out,  leaving  you  with  the  least  competent  ? 
— ^That  is  our  difficulty  all  the  time. 

81048.  One  other  word  about  Canada.  I  notice 
you  say  that  you  think  that  especially  the  young  men 
you  send  should  have  some  friend  on  the  other  side  to 
see  they  are  not  badly  dealt  with  by  rapacious  employers  ? 
— Yes ;  I  saw  twelve  months  ago  something  of  the  way 
in  which  young  lads  who  could  not  take  care  of  them- 
selves were  dealt  with. 

81049.  All  the  question  of  cost  the  Chairman  has 
examined  you  with  regard  to,  I  only  want  to  emphasise 
this  point,  that  your  idea  is,  having  regard  to  the  men 
you  are  deahng  with,  that  the  monej  being  spent  is 
not  spent  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  commercial  return 
in  an  ordinary  commercial  sense,  your  return  is  the 
restored  manhood  of  the  men  you  are  deahng  with  ? — 
That  is  so. 

81050.  I  notice  that  you  are  against  labour  colonies 
for  seasonal  purposes.  There  might  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  some  estates,  such  as  road-making, 
and  work  of  that  kind,  which  might  be  done  seasonally  ? 
— Yes,  but  that  is  not  farming  ;  my  difficulty  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  that  we  get  a  lot  of  wet  days,  and 
it  is  difiBcult  to  find  the  men  anything  to  do.  I  would 
not  swamp  a  farm  with  surplus  labour  in  the  winter 
when  it  is  not  particularly  wanted. 

81051.  If  there  is  estate  work  to  be  done,  or  if  you 
can  employ  a  good  deal  of  unskilled  labour,  either  in 
making  a  sea  wall  more  safe,  or  improving  the  roads, 
or  in  laying  down  water  supplies,  or  any  of  that  kind 
of  work,  is  there  any  objection  to  that  being  done  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

81052.  Of  course,  weather  applies  to  almost  any  out- 
door work  ? — Yes. 

81053.  It  would  apply  in  London  as  well  as  in  the 
country  ? — Yes,  only  there  are  certain  works  you  can 
pick  up  and  lay  down,  and  it  does  not  particularly  affect 
the  well-being  of  the  work.  Farming  you  want  to  carry 
on  continuously. 

ler  81054.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  May  we  take  it  that  you  re- 

colonies  ^^^^  colonies,  should  be  used  to  reclaim 

claim      unemployable  men  rather  than  deal  with  what  are  efii- 
"  ■  employ-  ^^^^^  able-bodied  men  ? — Yes,  personally  I  do  not  think 
a  farm  colony  is  the  best  place  for  temporarily  unem- 
ployed men. 

81055.  In  a  pamphlet  of  yours  which  I  have  here  you 
suggest  three  grades  of  colonies,  and  say  that  one  should 
be  practically  imder  the  police,  one  imder  the  guardians, 
and  another  a  voluntary  institution  ? — Excuse  me,  I 
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have  never  suggested  either  the  police  or  the  guardians.  Mr.  William 
I  do  not  know  where  that  has  come  from.    My  idea  Henry  Hunt. 
is  that  the  three  colonies  should  be  linked  together  under      ~~  ~ 
the  administration  of  some  philanthropic  body.  "  " 

81056.  Let  me  read  this  sentence  again :  "  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of  interwork- 
ing  control  over  these  triple  colonies  in  which  the  lowest 
should  be  run  by  prison  authorities,  and  the  highest 
by  voluntary  bodies,  with  boards  of  guardians'  colonies 
in  between." — Yes,  it  was  suggested,  but  I  think  if  you 
read  on  you  will  find  I  disagree  with  that.  Our  powers 
of  discipline  are  very  restricted.  If  I  could  occasionally 
say  to  a  man :  "  You  will  go  down  to  No.  2  or  No.  3 
grade  in  the  colony,"  that  would  have  a  very  considerable 
effect.  At  the  present  time  he  says  :  "  Oh,  well,  good- 
bye, I  am  going,"  and  I  cannot  stop  him. 

81057.  You  would  have  all  the  three  colonies  and  the  Management 
three   grades   under   one   management  ? — Yes,   closely  of  graded 
linked  together.  colonies. 

81058.  And  that  management  a  voluntary  body  ?— 
Yes. 

81059.  You  attach  great  importance  to  a  voluntary 
body  dealing  with  the  men  so  far  as  the  moral  infiuence 
is  concerned,  I  suppose  ? — We  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give 
themselves  up  for  the  good  of  their  fellows,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  such  enthusiasm  should  run  to  waste.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  do  much  with  the  sort  of  man  I  am 
dealing  with  unle^is  you  have  some  body  like  that  to  deal 
with  them. 

81060.  Your  suggestion  really  is  that  the  State  should 
provide  funds,  and  provide  the  colonies,  and  that  they 
should  be  handed  over  to  be  managed  by  a  voluntary 
organisation  with  lay  helpers  ? — Yes,  under  very  con- 
siderable restrictions.  I  have  no  idea  of  giving  public 
money  to  sentimental  people  to  throw  away,  but  it  is 
possible  for  the  State  to  exercise  effective  control  without 
actually  running  the  colonies. 

81061.  Why  do  you  think  the  State  could  not  manage 
them  equally  well  throughout  ? — It  just  depends  on 
the  officials — the  people  who  are  running  them.  We 
have  to  show  a  good  deal  of  Christian  forbearance  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  have  set  ourselves  definitely  to 
lift  these  men  up.  If  we  were  there  as  State  officials 
we  might  be  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  things  as  they 
were  ;  whereas  now  we  put  forth  effort  and  start  with 
the  assumption  that  there  is  hope  even  for  the  most 
unlikely. 

81062.  You  feel  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  volun- 
tarily managed  colony  would  be  far  higher  and  far  better 
for  the  men  than  one  managed  by  the  State  ? — That 
is  so.  You  might  get  your  voluntary  workers  (or  per- 
haps you  can  scarcely  call  them  voluntary  workers)— 
your  workers  to  work  under  the  State.  I  would  not 
tempt  a  man  who  is  working  in  a  colony  like  ours  with 
too  big  a  salary.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man 
not  to  feel  he  is  there  to  earn  a  salary,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  people. 

81063.  The  danger  of  the  State  colony  would  be  that 
the  people  would  be  paid  a  salary,  and  would  be  less 
efficient  from  a  moral  point  of  view  than  at  the  present 
time  ? — They  would  be  more  contented  with  things  as 
they  are. 

81064.  Can  you  tell  us  how   many  ordinary   farm  Number  of 
labourers  could  manage  your  farm  with  the  acreage  you  men  and 
have  ? — Four  or  five  if  for  farming  only,  but  we  have  work  done  at 
a  considerable  acreage  used  as  market  garden.  Lmgfield. 

81065.  There  are  sixty  colonists  there  ? — Yes. 

81066.  Does  that  point  to  a  large  amount  of  waste 
time,  or  how  is  the  time  employed  ? — At  hay-making 
time,  instead  of  using  machines,  we  turn  the  men  down 
into  the  meadows  and  they  get  a  chance.  We  have  a  good 
deal  of  grass,  and  occasionally  there  are  twenty  men  down 
there.  If  I  were  farming  for  profit  I  would  simply  put  on 
machines  and  clear  the  men  out.  We  also  yearly  increase 
our  area  of  market  garden,  and  do  a  lot  of  digging  and 
hoeing  which  employs  large  numbers. 

81067.  Do  the  men  spend  much  time  in  classes  receiv-  f'ducation  afc 
ing  instruction  ? — There  are  many  of  them  come  to  us  Lmgfield. 
who  can  neither  read  or  write,  and  we  give  them  a  night 

school  twice  a  week,  and  we  teach  a  little  carpentering  and 
boot  repairing ;  that  is  all.    If  we  had  greater  facilities 
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we  would  develop  indoor  industries  more.  It  becomes 
almost  making  work  on  a  day  like  this  if  it  is  raining, 
with  sixty  men ;  you  cannot  turn  them  out  of  doors.  It 
is  demoralising  for  them  to  be  idle  indoors,  and  we  invent 
all  sorts  of  things,  whitewashing,  potato  sorting,  sack 
mending,  or  anything  like  that. 

81068.  Is  the  teaching  confined  to  merely  reading 
and  writing  ? — That  is  all  we  teach  them  in  the  night 
school.  We  teach  a  little  carpentering,  and  boot  repairing. 

81069.  Have  you  religious  classes  ? — We  have  prayers 
morning  and  evening  :  that  is  very  routine  ;  I  have  a 
Bible  class  of  about  fifty  lads,  some  of  them  epUeptics, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  we  have  a  general  service  for 
everybody  on  Simday  nights,  which  is  just  an  ordinary 
mission  service.    That  is  all  the  religious  training. 

81070.  There  is  no  question  of  religion  so  far  as  their 
admission  is  concerned  ? — No. 

81071.  Do  you  take  all  creeds  ? — Yes,  anybody. 

81072.  Roman  Catholics  ? — We  have  some  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  from  East  Grin- 
stead  called  on  me  a  month  ago,  and  said  :  "  You  have 
two  boys  from  Dorking  that  are  both  members  of  my  flock  ; 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ?  "  I  said  :  "  Well, 
they  are  open  to  come  to  Mass  at  East  Grinstead  any  time 
you  like,  and  we  will  place  a  room  at  your  disposal  if  you 
want  to  visit  them."  He  said :  "  What  about  attending 
your  meetings  and  attending  your  prayers  ?  "  I  said  :  "  For 
the  good  government  of  the  place  they  must  do  that." 
We  have  found  that  Roman  Catholics  accept  this. 

81073  [Chairman.)  As  regards  the  workers  that  you 
have  there,  do  they  come  from  all  strata  of  society  ? — Yes. 

81074.  So  that  to  some  of  them  the  5s.  is  not  an  induce- 
ment ? — Not  a  bit  of  an  inducement.  I  have  known  a  man 
give  up  £2  or  £3  a  week  for  that  5s.  It  is  pure  altruism, 
nothing  else. 

81075.  How  many  have  you  there  ? — Sixteen  now. 

81076.  Would  you  say  that  any  considerable  portion 
of  those  were  persons  who  had  given  up  something  better 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  ? — All  of  them,  because  it  is 
a  very  poor  man  who  does  not  earn  5s.  a  week  and  his  keep. 

81077.  What  it  really  comes  to  is,  the  success  of  this 
colony  entirely  depends  on  obtaining  persons  with  this 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  that  religious  enthusiasm  being 
properly  superintended  and  directed  ? — Yes. 

81078.  How  many  years  have  you  been  there  ? — This 
is  my  sixth  year. 

81079.  Do  you  find  any  lack  of  workers  of  that  class  ? 
— Not  at  all.  I  could  get  a  thousand  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  if  I  wanted  the-m.  But  we  have  not  openings 
for  a  large  number,  nor  the  money  to  pay  them  either. 

81080.  Do  you  think  that  this  sense  of  altruism  is 
rather  on  the  wax  than  on  the  wane  in  society  ? — It  is 
on  the  increase,  undoubtedly.  The  development  of 
Christian  social  service  organisations  among  the  various 
churches  has  been  considerable  quite  recently. 

81081.  [Professor  Smart.)  What  previous  training  had 
you  for  this  kind  of  work  ? — I  was  a  working  journalist 
for  fifteen  years,  then  I  had  an  impulse  to  go  slumming, 
and  I  went  into  the  East  End  of  London  and  spent  three 
years  there,  and  saw  where  our  raw  material  came  from. 

81082.  You  had  no  practical  experience  in  agriculture  ? 
— Not  at  all,  I  had  no  love  for  farming. 

81083.  You  have  a  farm  bailiff  ?— Yes. 

81084.  He  is  absolute  as  regards*  all  agricultural  matters, 
I  suppose  ? — Under  a  small  committee.  He  is  left  to 
do  pretty  much  as  he  likes  ;  the  committee  are  satisfied 
that  he  is  doing  well. 

81085.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  work  as  regards 
sane  epileptic  children  was  so  successful  that  it  had  rather 
overshadowed  the  other  part  of  your  work  ? — Yes  ;  I 
should  have  liked  all  the  farm  for  unemployables.  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  unemployable  part  of  it.  I  should 
have  liked  all  the  colony  for  imiemployable  men,  but  my 
committee  thought  otherwise,  and  they  are  on  the  right 
tack  I  thmk,  in  suggesting  that  we  should  remove  the 
unemployable  men  to  another  site.  That  is  in  immediate 
contemplation  if  someone  will  give  us  a  farm  or  the  where- 
withal to  buy  it. 

81086.  Is  sixty  the  maximum  you  have  had  ?— Sixty 
is  the  maximum  ;  we  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

81087.  How  many  have  you  now  ? — Sixty ;  we  are 
full  up. 


81088.  Why  is  a  labour  colony  peculiarly  suited  for  Epileptics- at 
epileptics  ? — That  was  not  the  idea.    An  inspiration  Lingtield. 
for  this  work  came  from  Germany  where  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh  has  developed  colonies  on  a  very  large 

scale.  Directly  the  promoters  of  the  Lingfield  Colony 
had  a  farm  for  unemployable  men  they  said  :  "  Why  not 
follow  the  German  example  and  take  sane  epileptics  ?  " 
They  took  thirty  patients  and  the  work  is  growing  very 
fast :  it  is  crowding  the  other  part  out. 

81089.  It  is  only  for  children  ;  you  do  not  take  grown- 
ups ? — Only  children. 

81090.  You  do  not  take  women  at  all  ? — Boys  and 
girls  under  twelve. 

81091.  Do  you  dismiss  the  girls  at  twelve  whether 
they  are  cured  or  not  ? — No,  an  education  authority 
may  maintain  epileptics  until  they  are  sixteen  ;  that 
is  the  age  limit  for  schools  for  epileptics.  We  retain 
them  till  they  are  sixteen  if  they  are  education  authority 
cases  ;  if  they  come  from  boards  of  guardians  we  may 
keep  them  altogether.  Our  idea  is  that  epileptics  should 
be  kept  in  an  institution  and  not  allowed  to  go  out. 

81092.  Then  you  may  develop  into  an  epileptic  home  ? 
— Yes,  the  idea  is  that  we  should  keep  our  children  if 
the  pubUc  authorities  vrill  maintain  them  ;  they  will 
never  wholly  maintain  themselves. 

81093.  Who  finances  the  colony  ? — We  get  a  certain  Finances  of 
amount  of  public  subscriptions,  but  those  are  usually  Lingfield 
used  in  extensions.    We  have  just  now  built  for  another  colony, 
thirty-four  children  from  the  subscriptions  ;   every  child 

that  comes  to  us  is  paid  14s.  a  week  for  by  the  authority. 

81094.  What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a  debit  balance  ? 
— ^We  just  say  that  is  a  loss,  and  get  a  little  further  into 
debt  or  raise  additional  subscriptions  to  meet  it. 

81095.  Are  you  getting  further  into  debt  ? — ^No,  we 
are  getting  out  of  debt  now  ;  we  are  on  the  upward  trend. 

81096.  Who  finds  the  expenses  of  emigration  ? — The 
boards  of  guardians. 

81097.  You  simply  say  you  have  a  good  case  for  emigra- 
tion, and  charge  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  the  cost  is  £10 ; 
that  includes  all  travelling  and  outfit.  That  will  take-  a 
man  up  to  Toronto.  n 

81098.  You  give  the  men  no  wages  ? — No. 

81099  Any  pocket  money  ? — Yes,  from  3d.  to  Is. 
a  week,  depending  upon  good  conduct  and  industry. 

81100.  And  the  men  are  single  men  ? — We  have  some 
married  nien. 

81101.  What  do  you  do  with  the  families  ?— The 
families  are  in  the  workhouse. 

81102.  Are  these  young  men  to  whom  you  ascribe  The  vohin- 
your  success  a  kind  of  Toynbee  Hall  men  ? — No,  I  suppose  tary  workers 
the  Toynbee  Hall  men  are  largely  university  men,  but  ^^"f 
our  men  are  men  who  have  been  earning  their  living  in  ^^^l^^^  etc 
various  capacities.    We  have  one  man  who  was  an  *" 
architect,  and  we  have  two  or  three  railway  servants  ; 

all  sorts.    We  just  make  an  appeal  in  the  religious  papers 
and  we  can  get  as  many  men  as  we  require. 

81103.  They  have  the  same  motive  as  Salvation  Army 
officers  ? — Exactly^ 

81104.  Are  none  of  these  men  preparing  for  any  definite 
ministry  ? — I  suppose  they  are  looking  forward  to  staff 
positions  on  colonies  as  colonies  are  extended  ;  that  they 
would  prefer,  but  apart  from  that  they  go  into  institutions 
to  work,  asylums,  or  other  places. 

81105.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  institution  service  ? 
—Yes. 

81106.  Have  these  men  had  any  agricultural  training  ? 
— No ;  that,  of  course,  is  a  slight  difficulty  with  us,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  inefficient  men  and  some  of  our 
helpers  are,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  also 
inefficient. 

81107.  These  men  are  put  to  work  in  the  same  style  as 
the  ordinary  men  ? — Yes ;  if  you  saw  them  on  the  farm 
you  could  not  tell  the  dift'erence  between  a  Brother  and  his 
squad,  except  that  the  Brother  might  be  working  a  little 
harder. 

81108.  You  give  them  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

81109.  Have  you  any  agricultural  instructors  on  the  Agricultural 
colony  ? — No.  staff  at 

81110.  Have  you  a  permanent  staff  ?— Yes,  myself,  the  Lingfield. 
farm  bailiff,  and  two  skilled  farm  labourers  ;  that  is  all  the 
permanent  staff. 
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81111  And  you  conld  work  the  whole  farm  with  four 
labourers  ? — Yes  as  a  farm.  We  should  need  more 
hands  as  we  developed  market  gardening,  which  is  also 
a  branch  of  our  work. 

81112.  Is  that  £754,  which  I  see  under  the  expenditure 
for  farm  wages  for  the  bailiff  and  his  men  ? — That  in- 
cludes the  bailiff's  salary,  the  two  skilled  farm  labourers, 
and  three  of  the  brothers,  who  are  debited  to  the  farm, 
with  their  various  other  emoluments  ;  interest  on  mort- 
gage, rates  and  taxes,  implements,  etc.  The  item  stands 
in  the  account  as  "  Wages,  etc." 
Ti  epileptic  gms.  There  is  another  item  of  wages,  £535  ?— That  is 
d'artuieiit  largely  for  the  domestic  staff  in  the  epileptic  part  of  the 
institution.  The  epileptic  part  of  the  institution  is 
costly,  because  we  have  to  maintain  a  double  staff, 
teachers  and  nurses. 

81114  How  many  epileptics  have  you  ? — One  hundred 
and  twenty -five. 

81115.  That  number  is  pretty  permanent,  I  suppose  ? 
— It  is  increasing  rapidly.  We  have  just  built  for  thirty- 
four  mora,  and  we  shall  go  on  building  ;  there  is  a  very 
la-ge  demand  ;  we  are  always  swamped  with  applications. 

81116.  I  gather  if  you  had  nothing  but  men,  you  could 
not  make  the  farm  self-supporting  on  a  subsidy  of  10s.  6d. 
per  week  per  man  ? — Oh  yes,  we  could. 

81117.  Then  you  base  a  good  deal  on  that  10s.  6d. 
You  are  proposing  to  ask  for  public  money,  and  you 
practically  say  that  with  subsidies  ot  10s.  6d.  a  man  you 
could  run  an  institution  which  would  have  all  these  re- 
formatory results  ? — Yes.  The  farm,  as  apart  from  the 
institution,  just  about  pays  its  way. 

81118.  Yoiu"  mind  is  quite  clear  that  the  10s.  6d. 
is  a  satisfactory  figure? — Yes.  We  have  worked  it 
out  on  the  basis  of  sixty  men.  If  we  had  larger 
numbers  we  could  save  in  various  directions.  (The 
witness  s  ibsequentl'/  appended  the  following  note, 
further  explaining  the  question  of  cost: — lOs.  6d.  is  the 
bare  cost  of  maintaining  and  training  a  man  at  Lingfield 
with  the  usual  institutional  charges.  Of  this  amount  48. 
9d.  goes  in  food  and  the  remainder  in  living  accommoda- 
tion and  m  magement.  The  interest  on  the  farm  mortgage 
is  debited  to  the  farm  and  is  met  by  the  ordinary  farm 
income  and  does  not  come  out  of  the  10s.  6d.  There  is  no 
interest  on  buildings  as  these  were  given.  Stocking  the 
farm  and  erecting  necessary  buildings  for  sixty  men  cost 
£3,000.  It  would  require  Is.  per  mxn  per  week  to  pay  5% 
per  annum  on  this  sum.  The  clothing  costs  the  guardians 
Is.  6d.  per  man  per  week,  and  emigration  costs  4s.  per 
man  per  week,  in  cases  where  men  are  emigrated.  Con- 
sequently to  defray  interest  on  capital,  clothing  and  emi- 
gration it  would  be  necessary  to  add  6s.  6d.  per  man  to 
the  10s.  6d.  charged  by  us — total  17s.  But  for  this  out- 
lay, spread  over  a  year,  a  dependent  man  is  made  self- 
supporting.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  sixty 
is  too  smaU  a  number  to  be  economical.) 

81119.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  not  that  maintenance  only  ? 
— We  do  not  provide  clothing.  The  guardians  provide 
clothing  in  addition  to  the  10s.  6d.  a  week. 

81120.  (Professor  Smart.)  Do  I  understand  this  10s.  6d. 
covers  maintenance,  and  a  fair  percentage  of  institution 
charges,  up  till  the  time  you  launch  the  men  on  society  ? 
—Yes. 

81121.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  that  including  the  building  ? — 
We  have  never  charged  anything  for  the  interest  on 
capital. 

81122.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  about  your  land  ? — 
The  land  is  mortgaged.  It  was  purchased,  and  a  mortgage 
wa3  made  in  order  that  the  purchase  price  might  be 
defrayed. 

81 123.  Do  the  expenses  of  the  mortgage  come  in  under 
this  revenue  account  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  "  Farm  expenses, 
wages,  etc."  Our  interest  on  the  mortgage  comes  to  £140 
a  year,  and  we  debit  the  farm  with  that. 

81124.  You  debit  the  farm  with  the  mortgage,  but  not 
the  difference  between  the  mortgage  and  the  full  annual 
value  of  the  land.  How  did  you  get  the  land  originally  ? 
— A  committee  was  formed  to  seek  a  suitable  site. 
They  found  this  farm,  which  was  cheap — I  think  with 
buildings  and  all  it  came  to  something  under  £13  an  acre — 
and  the  purchase  money  was  raised  on  mortgage  largely. 

81125.  Not  the  whole  of  it  though  ? — I  think  there  was 
a  very  slight  balance  that  was  not. 


81126.  My  argument  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  ask  for  Mr.  William 
public  funds  you  would  require  to  show  that  this  lOs.  6d.  Henry  Hunt. 

covered  everything,  and  the  first  question  that  would  be  ^  7  

put  to  you  would  be.  What  about  the  land,  and  what  '^^  Oct.,  1907. 
about  the  incerest  ? — It  does  largely  cover  that,  because  Qq^^ 

we  charge  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  agamst  the  farm,  unemployed 
Interest  on  buildings  and  equipment  would  be  met  by  colony, 
an  additional  charge  of  Is.  per  man  per  week. 

81127.  I  thought  you  said  in  the  previous  part  of  your 
evidence  that  you  could  not  carry  on  for  lOs.  6d.,  but 
you  carried  on  on  account  of  the  14s.  for  epileptic  children  ? 
— I  said  that  was  a  large  portion  of  our  revenue,  but 
that  is  swallowed  up  by  the  extra  expense  of  the  children. 
It  is  far  more  costly  to  run  a  home  for  epileptics  than  it  is 
to  run  a  farm  colony  for  unemployable  men. 

81128.  So  you  frankly  are  trying  an  experiment  with 
what  other  people  call  "  unemployables  "  ? — Yes.    We  do 
not  lay  ourselves  out  for  the  temporarily  unemployed  ; 
we  get  mostly  people  whom  nobody  else  can  do  anythmg  . 
with. 

81129.  In  Paragraph  7  you  make  a  statement  which 
I  think  I  understand  ;  you  say  :  "  We  think  as  the  State 
permits  us  to  draw  considerable  sums  for  maintenance  of 
men  " — you  mean  the  sums  contributed  by  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Yes,  that  is  under  the  sanction  and  cave  of 
the  Local  Government  Boavd. 

81130.  You  do  not  think  in  any  case  of  this  colony  Value  ot 
as  a  permanent  home  for  those  who  cannot  get  work  graded 
otherwise  ? — If  I  had  a  three-graded  colony  I  would  put  colony  for 
all  the  permanent  men  who  could  not  find  an  opening  inefficient 
anywhere  else  in  the  middle  grade.  unemployed. 

81131.  Including  the  permanently  inefficient  ? — In- 
cluding the  permanently  inefficient.  On  a  farm  a  per- 
manently inefficient  man  might  make  something  towards 
his  keep. 

81132.  You  do  not  say  where  Lingfield  is  ? — Lingfield 
is  in  Surrey  ;  it  is  in  a  corner  of  the  county  ;  we  are  about 

3  miles  from  the  Kent  boundary  and  2  miles  from  Sussex  ; 

4  miles  north  of  East  Grinstead  and  25  miles  south  of 
London. 

81133.  What  kind  of  crops  do  you  grow  ? — All  sorts,  Farmmo- 
potatoes,  beans,  oats,  swedes,  mangolds,  wheat  and  garden  operations  at 
produce.  Lingfield. 

81134.  Does  the  bailiff  advise  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ? 
— We  grow  about  10  acres  a  year  or  something  hke  that. 

81135.  Do  you  grow  it  for  the  straw  ? — Yes,  we  need 
the  straw.  We  milk  quite  a  number  of  cows  ;  that  is 
one  of  our  most  important  departments.  We  consume 
all  the  milk  on  the  premises  (the  epileptic  children  are 
largely  fed  on  milk),  and  milking  is  the  best  training  for 
men  going  to  Canada.  When  our  men  go  to  Canada, 
the  first  thing  they  are  asked  is  :  Can  you  milk  ?  if  they  ■ 
can  milk  they  are  pretty  sure  of  a  job. 

81136.  Do  you  find  an  easy  market  for  all  your  other 
products  ? — Yes. 

81137.  You  have  never  thought  of  high  class  farming, 
fruit  farming  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  would  not  put 
fruit  on  a  farm  colony  except  where  it  could  be  well  over-i 
looked. 

81138.  Why  ? — If  you  have  60  men  and  lads  roving 
about  the  place  all  day,  I  think  your  fruit  would  get 
tithed  considerably. 

81139.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  ? — Stiff  clay, 
and  in  wet  weather  liki  this  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  it; 
you  do  more  barm  than  good. 

81140.  Is  it  high  up  ? — No,  the  lowest  in  the  district. 
We  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  saucer.  It  is  not  a  good  place 
for  inebriates.  Dry  places  are  more  suitable.  If  we 
had  a  better  situation  we  might  show  better  results. 
It  is  a  liverish  place  ;  the  sort  of  place  that  makes  a  man 
feel  wicked  occasionally. 

81141.  You  do  not  apply  any  restrictions.  Can  the 
men  go  off  the  farm  when  they  like  ? — Yes,  we  treat  them 
pretty  well  as  if  they  were  ordinary  labourers. 

81142.  Is  there  a  public  house  near?— Three  fields  Drinking  at 

Lingfield. 

away.  => 

81143.  Do  you  find  it  taken  advantage  of? — Very 
seldom.  We  have  a  pretty  straight  way  of  dealing  with 
the  men.    If  I  get  a  man  who  is  running  after  drink,  I 
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Mr.  William  find  that  a  friendly  word  and  some  sort  of  interest  makes 
Henry  Hunt,  the  man  feel  that  he  had  better  not  do  it. 

29  Oct   1907      81144.  Do  you  sell  such  a  thing  as  tobacco  on  the 

 11_    "  premises  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  Ucensed  tobacco  merchant. 

Position  in  81145.  What  kind  of  situations  do  these  men  get  in 
Canada  of  Canada  ?— They  nearly  all  go  into  farming  situations. 
emiUate  'iaeie  are  a  few  stay  in  the  towns,  and  they  do  very  well. 
ffoiiT  I  would  much  prefer  they  were  on  a  farm,  especially  for 

Lingfielti.       the  first  year  or  two. 

81146.  You  visited  some  of  the  men  on  the  farms  ? — 
Yes,  quite  a  number. 

81147.  Were  they  changed  men  as  regards  physique  ? 
— Yes,  different  men  altogether.  I  met  a  boy  in  Montreal 
who  went  out  four  years  ago,  and  I  could  not  beheve  he 
was  the  same  boy.  He  came  to  us  a  little  under-sized 
miserable  sort  of  chap,  and  he  had  gro\vn  into  quite  an 
intelligent  self-respecting  Canadian.  He  is  coming  over 
to  see  U3  this  autumn. 

81148.  Were  the  men  in  towns  equally  successful  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  entertained  in  Montreal  by  a  man  who  went 
out  two  years  before  from  Lingfield,  where  he  had  been 
a  colonist. 

81149.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  returned 
any  part  of  the  amount  which  had  been  expended  on 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  We  get  a  few  bad  cases 
from  Canada  occasionally :  they  come  back  on  cattle 
boats. 

81150.  Returns  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage, probably  one  in  fifty,  but  they  get  back  if  they 
want  to  get  back. 

Medical  81151.  (Dr.  Downes.)  How  do  you  arrange  for  medical 

att£ndanoe    attendance  ? — -We  have  a  resident  lady  doctor.    She  is 
®   ■  retained  for  the  epileptic  children,  but  of  course  looks 
after  the  other  parts  of  the  colony  as  well. 

81152.  Should  you  select  a  lady  doctor  to  look  after 
the  imemployables  ? — No,  but  a  lady  doctor  is  rather 
cheaper  than  a  man  doctor :  that  is  the  reason. 

81153.  The  epileptic  children  are  on  the  same  site, 
you  told  us  ? — Yes. 

81154.  Is  there  a  separation  between  the  depart- 
ments ? — So  far  as  general  administration  is  concerned 
they  are  combined.  You  see  the  accounts  are  run  together 
very  largely.  I  get  out  statements  for  my  committee 
every  year  showing  the  position  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, otherwise  the  accounts  are  combined. 

Separation  of     81155.  Is  there  sufficient  classification  between  the 
•epileptic        children  and  the  adults  ?— They  are  never  allowed  to  come 
children  and  jut^  contact  with  each  other, 
uueiiiployecl. 

81156.  You  have  that  classification  ? — -Yes.  The  homes 
and  the  labour  colony  are  quite  separate. 

81157.  What  becomes  of  the  epileptic  children  under 
the  present  arrangements  when  they  grow  up  ? — We 
have  been  in  operation  now  about  twenty  years  ;  some 
die  and  others  are  removed  ;  a  proportion  stay  with  us 
and  are  set  to  work.  On  the  colony  at  the  present  time 
there  are  ten  lads  and  eleven  girls  over  school  age,  and 
they  are  maintained  by  boards  of  guardians  who  feel 
they  are  better  there  than  anyivhere  else. 

81158.  They  still  remain  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Health  of  the  81159.  Is  the  mortahty  very  large  at  the  age  you  have 
ejpilef  tic  spoken  of  ? — No,  but  we  look  at  our  children  growing  up 
and  say  to  ourselves.  We  must  make  provision  for  twenty 
of  these  children  ;  when  we  have  made  the  provision  we 
find  it  is  only  necessary  probably  for  about  fifteen,  be- 
cause two  or  three  have  died  and  others  have  left.  If 
you  get  three  out  of  twenty  die  it  is  a  considerable  per 
centage. 

81160.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  death  ? — One  girl 
I  remember  died  in  a  fit.  Some  of  them  are  very  weak  ; 
they  have  a  tendency  to  consumption  rather,  or  some- 
tliing  like  that, 

81161.  Did  the  consumption  develop  after  they  had 
come  down  to  you  ? — I  must  not  mislead  you :  I  will 
not  call  it  consumption,  but  they  are  physically  weak, 
and  they  get  a  cold  or  something  hke  that,  and  it  carries 
^hem  off  :  it  would  not  carry  off  a  robust  child. 

81162.  Do  any  of  them  become  imbeciles  ? — A  few, 
but  we  select  our  cases. 


•children. 


81163.  What  becomes  of  those  ? — They  are  taken  back, 
and  go  to  Darenth  or  similar  places. 

81164.  Have  you  any  cases  under  certificate  ? — No, 
they  are  all  sane  epileptics. 

81165.  Are  you  inspected  by  any  pubUc  body  ? —  Inspection  of 
The  Local  Government  Board  inspects  the  labour  colony  colony  by 
from  time  to  time.    It  is  not  a  very  regular  inspection,  Local 

but  the  inspector  comes  down  and  looks  round  and  ex-  ■gQ^^™™*/'*' 
presses  his  satisfaction.    So  far  as  the  children  are  con-  jjog^^j  ' 
cerned  we  are  very  definitely  under  the  Board  of  Educa-  Education, 
tioii. 

81166.  You  are  certified  under  the  Act,  are  you  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  good  school  and  the  Board  of  Education 
is  pleased  with  the  educational  results. 

81167.  When  the  men  come  down  to  you  who  pays  the  Boards  of 
cost  of  travelling,  the  guardians  ? — Yes.  Guardians 

^        ®  and  the  un- 

81168.  If  a  man  discharges  himself  who  pays  his  cost  employed  at 
back  again  ? — The  guardians.  Lingfield. 

81169.  Do  any  of  the  men  discharge  themselves  very 
soon  ? — Yes,  occasionally  a  man  will  come  to  us  and  the 
second  day  I  am  told  :  "  So-and-so  has  gone."  He  will 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  depart. 

81170.  You  have  no  powers  of  detention  ? — Not  at  all. 

81171.  So  that  that  man  is  an  exceptional  cost  just 
for  no  good  ? — Boards  of  guardians  think  they  get  some 
good,  because  the  man  is  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  old 
locality  again  for  fear  of  being  prosecuted. 

81172.  Have  they  been  able  to  carry  a  prosecution 
out  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have  given  evidence  in  about  five 
cases  in  six  years,  and  we  have  always  secured  a  con- 
viction. 

81173.  Do  you  require  the  men  to  attend  religious  Keligious 
service  ? — Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  agreement :  they  sign  an  question  at 
agreement  of  which  that  is  one  point.  iiingheld. 

81174.  Has  any  difficulty  ever  arisen  in  a  prosecution 
from  that  part  of  the  contract  ? — I  went  down  to  one  of 
the  East  London  police  courts  to  give  evidence  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  the  magistrate  asked  me,  "  Do  you  compel 
these  men  to  attend  a  religious  service  ?  "  I  said  :  "  Yes." 
He  said :  "  Does  he  understand  that  before  he  comes  to 
you  ?  "  I  then  said  :  "  No."  He  said :  "  I  think  you  had 
better  amend  your  paper  and  put  that  in  as  an  item ;  " 
and  we  did  that  on  the  suggestion  of  the  magistrate. 
Now  when  a  man  comes  to  us  he  knows  he  must  obey  our 
rules,  which  include  attending  certain  religious  services. 

81175.  Does  10s.  6d.  an  inmate  cover  the  cost  of  the  Finances  of 
Brothers  ? — No,  the  Brothers'  maintenance  is  paid  partly  colony, 
by  subscriptions. 

81176.  Do  you  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  debt  ? — No,  it  is  very  troublesome. 

81177.  Do  your  subscriptions  fall  off  if  your  debt  is 
clear  ? — No,  because  we  should  ask  for  subscriptions  for 
extension. 

81178.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  the  Canadian  Attitude  of 
authorities  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  have  gone  Canadian 
out  there  from  your  colony  ? — None.    There  have  been  authorities 

c  .  ^  i-  to  Lingfield 

a  few  congratulations.  emigrants. 

81179.  While  the  men  are  with  you  do  you  make  any  j)jg(.^y 
distinction  as  to  food  ? — Not  at  all :  the  number  is  too  Lingfield 
small.    You  could  not  do  it.    They  all  sit  down  in  one  ° 
dining-room,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. 

81180.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Has  your  school  Government  Education 
grants  ? — Yes.  grants  to 

81181.  Does  the  colony  take  them  or  the  education  Lingfield 
authority  which  sends  the  children  ? — The  grants  come  ^' 
into  the  colony  exchequer. 

81182.  Could  you  give  me  any  account  of  how  the  yolu^ntarv 
training  of  the  workers  is  carried  out  ? — Do  you  mean  the  -workers  at 


yoimg  men  who  come  to  us  ? 

81183.  Yes,  what  is  the  kind  of  training.  What  do  you 
mean  by  training  ? — They  come  to  us,  and  we  put  them 
through  various  classes. 

81184.  What  sort  of  classes  ? — First-aid  classes,  and 
classes  in  theoretical  agriculture  by  a  practical  agricul- 
turist, a  class  for  bible  study,  and  we  take  some  book 
dealing  with  social  subjects  and  go  through  that  in  a  year. 
They  also  assist  in  the  homes  and  get  varied  practical 
experience  in  institutional  work. 


Lingfield. 
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1  lining  of  81185.  What  kind  of  book  ? — There  is  a  book  we  are 
\  untary  going  through  this  year  called  "The  Social  Mission  of 
^  '^fi  Churches."    It  is  a  series  of  papers  contributed  by 

]  igfielil .       various  people  on  certain  aspects  of  social  life  and  work. 

Then  they  get  some  domestic  training  because  these 
Brothers  assist  with  the  epileptics  as  well  as  with  the  men. 
They  are  taught  to  scrub  floors  and  make  beds  and  nurse 
patients,  and  various  things  like  that.  Then  out  of  doors 
there  is  a  fair  practical  agricultural  training  under  the 
farm  bailiff.  They  are  taught  to  plough  and  reap,  and  do 
various  other  things. 

81186.  How  long  do  you  reckon  this  training  takes  ?— 
Three  years  ;  it  is  a  definite  three  years'  course. 

81187.  When  that  is  over  you  send  them  on  to  in- 
stitutions if  they  want  to  go? — Yes;  five  left  us  last  year 
four  went  to  institutions,  and  one  man  as  a  missionary 
to  South  America. 

81188.  Do  you  Imd  this  training  makes  it  more  easy  for 
them  to  get  situations  ? — Yes  ;  particularly  in  institutions 
dealing  with  feeble-minded  folk,  or  people  of  that  type. 

81189.  Would  yon  like  to  see  your  training  of  Brothers 
further  developed  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  what  we  could 
do  to  further  develop  it. 

81190.  I  suppose  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the 
men  who  come  to  you  vary  considerably  ? — Very.  They 
can  all  read  and  write.  They  have  a  fair  elementary 
school  education. 

ke  unem-        81191.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  The  number  of  these  unem- 
pyed  and     ployables  which  were  dealt  with  during  the  five  years 
voluntary       jjave  had  the  management  of  the  Colony  you  place  at 
Tkers  at     ^24  ?-Yes. 
held. 

81192.  219  of  whom  were  sent  you  by  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Yes, 

81193.  Out  of  that  number  you  claim  to  have  had  155 
successes  ? — Yes  out  of  the  total  324. 

81194.  I  notice  in  your  reply  to  questions  that  you 
state  that  you  would  almost  despair  of  success  were  it 
not  for  the  aid  afforded  by  these  twenty  Christian  young 
men  whom  you  call  Brothers  ? — Yes. 

81195.  The  limit  of  your  numbers  is  sixty  ? — Yes. 

81196.  Is  that  proportion  considered  to  be  about  the 
requisite  number — twenty  to  sixty  ? — No.  Quite  a 
number  of  those  men  are  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the 
epileptic  children. 

81197.  They  would  not  be  superintending  squads  of 
these  unemployables  ? — No  ;  I  have  sometimes  not  more 
than  five  or  six  Brothers  out  of  doors  with  the  men. 

81198.  You  consider  that  equally  good  results  would 
be  obtained  by  that  number  of  Brothers  working  ? — 
That  is  so.  You  want  about  one  Brother  to  every  ten 
colonists. 

81199.  Do  you  think  with  an  extension  of  this  scheme, 
which  appears  to  be  so  successful,  that  this  supply  of 
earnest  young  men  would  be  forthcoming  ? — Quite.  I 
make  an  appeal  about  the  autumn,  as  a  rule,  for  a  few 
men,  I  only  put  it  in  one,  or  sometimes  two  religious 
papers,  and  I  get,  say,  eighty  enquiries.  I  take  five  of 
the  best  out  of  those  eighty. 

81200.  The  supply  would  never  fall  short  in  the  case 
of  your  one  colony ;  but  I  was  picturing  in  my  mind 
an  extension  of  these  colonies  throughout  the  coimtry 
to  deal  with  imemployables ;  I  suppose  you  do  not 
believe  that  this  supply  would  be  forthcoming  to  that 
extent  ? — I  think  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  only  waiting  for  an  opportimity  to  be  of  service. 
The  experience  of  Germany  rather  bears  this  out.  There 
they  have  developed  the  idea  to  a  considerable  extent. 

81201.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  about  the  future  of 
the  Brothers  ? — They  ask  me  that  sometimes  ;  but  I  say 
"  You  tell  me  God  sent  you  to  Lingfield,  and  I  expect 
God  will  take  you  away  again  when  it  is  time,  and  He 
will  look  after  you." 

81202.  There  is  no  fear  that  any  of  them  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  ? — Not  a  bit.  They  are  all 
too  keen  for  that,  they  are  men  who  would  get  on  any- 
where. 

81203.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Quite. 


81204.  Have  you  any  women  like  that  ? — No,  the  Mr.  William 
women  are  all  paid.  Perhaps  there  is  not  quite  the  same  Henry  Hunt. 
amount  of  altruism  with  the  women  as  with  the  men. 
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81205.  Have  you  advertised  for  women  ? — Yes,  we  

have  occasionally,  but  we  have  never  appealed  for  them 

on  the  same  basis  as  the  Brothers.    It  might  be  well  to 
do  so. 

81206.  And  you  have  got  no  answers  ? — Yes,  but 
only  as  salaried  officials. 

81207.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Your  colony  is  quite  distinctive.  Difference 
The  idea  of  it  is  different  trom  Hadleigh  or  from  a  Germany  between 
colony  ? — I  do  not  quite  gather  the  drift  of  that  question. 

81208.  I  want  to  point  out  this  :  In  a  German  colony,  German 
as  you  know,  they  come  and  go  in  winter ;  I  suppose  you  colonies, 
do  not  do  that  ? — No. 

81209.  At  Hadleigh  they  come  in  the  same  way.  Thi^ 
is  a  voluntary  colony,  unlike  anything  we  have  had  in 
England  before,  for  keeping  people  with  a  view  to  their 
restoration  to  society ;  and  also  you  have  a  voluntary 
staff  to  help  you  for  that  purpose,  which  is  quite  unlike, 
as  I  understand  it,  any  other  staff  in  England  ? — That 


81210.  Therefore  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn 
(that  is  what  I  want  to  make  quite  clear)  between  what 
you  are  doing  and  either  Hadleigh  or  a  German  colony  ? — 
No.  We  approximate  somewhat  to  Hadleigh,  I  believe. 
The  same  ideals.  In  a  German  colony  they  come  and  go, 
they  do  not  do  that  with  us.  We  sometimes  receive  a 
man  a  second  time,  if  there  is  a  good  reason,  but  it  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

81211.  How  much  of  the  land  is  used  by  the  epileptics  ? 
— A  very  small  portion.  I  should  think  about  30  acres 
at  the  outside. 


81212.  If  you  had  to  extend,  how  many  could  you  take 
upon  your  acreage  ?  That  is  to  say,  how  many  people 
would  you  take  for  so  many  acres  ? — We  have  250  acres  ; 
and  I  would  take  there,  if  I  had  the  opportimity,  200  men. 

81213.  Roughly  you  would  say  200  men  to  be  trained 
could  be  taken  on  250  acres  ? — Yes.  We  should  develop 
our  market  gardens. 

81214.  With  regard  to  Government  help,  most  of  the 
money  you  receive  now  is  paid  by  the  case  ? — Yes. 

81215.  Do  the  payments  cover  all  the  outgoings,  so 
that  if  you  got  enough  patients,  if  I  may  call  them  so, 
your  accounts  would  balance  ? — Yes ;  we  have  carefully 
gone  into  the  10s.  6d.  a  week,  and  we  consider  if  we  had 
an  institution  free  of  debt  that  10s.  6d.  with  100  men 
would  pay.    (See  note  as  to  cost  in  Answer  to  Q.  81118). 

81216.  Then  with  regard  to  extension,  you  cannot 
of  course,  raise  more  money,  your  land  being  already 
mortgaged  ? — That  is  so. 

80217.  You  trust  altogether  to  voluntary  contributions 
to  extend  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  as  the  State  is  good  enough  to 
let  us  draw  money  for  maintenance  they  might,  under 
proper  guarantees,  find  us  capital  for  extension. 

81218.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  might  be  put  in  the 
position  of  a  normal  public  body  which  could,  under 
the  Act,  apply  for  money  to  be  raised  at  a  certain 
percentage  imder  certain  Government  conditions  which 
usually  apply  to  the  public  service  ? — Certainly. 

81219.  On  the  other  hand,  could  you  guarantee,  if 
that  were  done  by  mortgage,  or  in  some  other  way, 
that  the  money  should  be  repaid  ? — No,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  mortgage  the  land  to  the  State  ; 
could  they  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
mortgagee  ? 

81220.  Is  it  not  difficrdt  to  foreclose  on  a  mortgage 
of  that  kind  ? — I  think  it  might  be.  Our  mortgage  is 
for  about  £3,000,  and  our  buildings  are  worth  £20,000. 
(twenty  thousand  pounds).  But  the  buildings  would  not 
be  worth  much  except  for  an  institution.  If  our  mort- 
gagees were  to  foreclose,  the  farm  is  now  worth  £20  an 
acre  at  the  least,  and  they  would  have  full  value  for  their 
money  quite  apart  from  the  heavy  value  of  our  new 
buildings,  erected  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  consisting, 
mainly  of  children's  homes. 

81221.  You  could  not  always  say  that,  because  the 
farm  might  be  in  a  much  lower  and  sandier  place,  and 
under  other  conditions  of  market  ?— I  am  considering 
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Mr.  William  extensions.  If  we  were  to  buy  a  farm  somewhere  else, 
Henry  Hant.  of  a  different  class,  and  the  money  were  advanced  to 

 •—      us  by  the  State,  they  would  probably  not  get  the  value 

29  Oct.,  1907.  foj,  tjjgij.  advance  if  they  had  to  foreclose,  is  that  your 
suggestion  ? 

81222.  It  is  quite  possible  that  that  may  be  so  ? — Yes. 

81223.  Ordinarily  loans  are  made  on  the  security 
of  the  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

81224.  You  have  no  such  similar  asset  ?  I  want 
to  get  at  a  suggestion  which  might  cover  a  loan  made 
on  business  lines  for  this  purpose  by  a  Government  de- 
partment ?— We  have  nothing  to  guarantee  it ;  we  have 
simply  the  maintenance  money  from  public  authorities 
I  take  it  if  the  Government  advanced  us  money  they 
would  in  a  way  supervise  our  accounts  ;  they  would 
expect  us  to  give  them  a  revenue  account  showing  what 
we  were  doing  with  the  money ;  and  if  they  were  not 
satisfied  they  would  pull  us  up. 

81225.  But  the  money  might  not  come  back,  it  would 
have  no  fundamental  security  similar  to  that  of  the 
pates  ? — The  security  for  their  advances  would  be  the 
estate,  the  farm. 

81226.  Which  might  or  might  not  cover  the  outgoings  ? 
— That  is  so. 

81227.  Because  the  out-goings  would  have  to  do 
with  institutional  work  which  is  quite  special  ? — Yes. 

81228.  Whereas  a  farm  would  not  require  that  in- 
stitutional expenditure  qua  farm  ? — That  is  so. 

81229.  In  this  case  it  is  unlike  a  loan  on  rates  in  so  far 
as  you  are  desirous  from  beginning  to  end  to  keep  the 
institution  voluntary  ? — ^That  is  so.  You  have  simply 
people  there.  You  have  little  else  to  depend  upon. 
The  only  thing  is  the  farm  cannot  run  away,  and  you 
have  something  there  to  guarantee  the  money.  If  these 
people  are  willing  to  do  the  work  the  State  should  be 
prepared  to  take  a  little  risk. 

81230.  [Mr.  Lmshury.)  If  the  State  grants  you  money 
you  are  in  favour  of  the  State  having  some  control  of 
the  way  the  institution  is  doing  the  thing,  and  seeing 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  ? — Yes  ;  I  am 
first  of  all  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  secondly  a  servant 
of  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union.  I  should  say  let 
the  State  look  into  everything  ;  let  them  inspect  the 
place  and  give  us  a  report ;  if  we  are  not  doing  what  we 
ought,  to  tell  us  so,  and  see  that  the  right  thing  is  done. 

81231.  {Mr.  Loch.)  It  is  essential  to  your  programme 
that  the  management  should  be  voluntary  and  not  official  ? 

-That  is  so. 

81232.  Are  you  adopting  this  system  at  Starnthwaite  ? 
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Starnthwaite  is  a  much  smaller  thing,  and  we  have 
developed  the  epileptic  side  there  very  considerably.  It 
became  necessary  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  older  epileptics  ; 
so  We  have  given  that  up  as  a  labour  colony ;  it  is  to  be 
used  en''irely  for  training  and  maintenance  of  the  older 
epileptics  when  they  leave  the  school. 

81233.  Practically,  it  is  a  sort  of  Upper  House  for 
epileptics  ? — Yes. 

81234.  [Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  When  you  spoke  of  the 
arrangements  made  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  inmates, 
I  did  not  quite  gather  whether  you  said  that  the  Catholic 
clergyman  who  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  ? — The  individual  clergj-- 
man  at  East  Grinstead  was  not  quite  satisfied.  We  have 
dealt  with  an  association,  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it, 
it  is  the  Catholic  Aid  Society,  or  something  like  that,  and 
the  secretary  wrote  to  us  some  time  ago,  and  said  :  "  What 
will  you  do  if  we  send  you  Roman  Catholics  ?  "  I  said 
"  We  will  give  them  every  facility  to  exercise  their  own 
reUgion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  conform  to  our 
rules."  He  said:  "That  is  quite  satisfactory."  At 
the  same  time  he  knew  the  rules  meant  going  to  our 
services.  We  are  very  undenominational,  our  Brothers 
are  of  all  sorts  of  creeds. 

81235.  With  regard  to  tliis  clergyman,  did  he  perform 
divine  service  in  your  institution,  or  did  you  send  the  in- 
mates to  East  Grinstead  ?— They  went  to  East  Grinstead 
to  Mass. 

.  81236.  They  did  go  there  ?— Yes ;  but  their  religion 
does  not  take  them  very  far  ;  they  are  of  an  indifferent 
type,  and  it  is  four  miles  off  ;  and  if  they  do  not  want  to 
go  they  do  not  go. 

81237.  They  still  attend  your  services  morning  and 
evening  ? — Yes. 


81238.  When  you  speak  of  a  contribution  by  the 
State,  there  is  no  contribution  by  the  State  beyond  what 
comes  from  the  local  rates  ? — We  get  a  Government  grant 
from  the  Board  of  Education  for  our  school  work  with  the 
epileptics. 

81239.  With  regard  to  the  cases  sent  by  the  boards  of 
guardians,  how  is  the  money  given  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians, is  it  given  as  outdoor  relief  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  should  think  it  is  given  as  indoor  relief. 

81240.  Are  they  inmates  of  the  workhouse  that  are 
sent  to  you,  or  persons  out  or  in  ? — They  are  all  inmates, 
I  believe.  I  have  never  known  one  that  has  not  been  in 
the  Workhouse.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  guardians  to 
send  us  people  without  their  going  in  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  in  many  cases  if  this  were  so,  because  it  is  rather  hard 
lines  that  a  man  should  be  forced  to  become  a  pauper  in 
that  way  in  order  that  he  may  get  a  lift.  It  is  putting  a 
premium  on  the  poorer  class  of  man. 

81241.  Any  poor  man  the  boards  of  guardians  can 
send  direct  to  you  and  do  ? — I  have  been  told  that  is 
possible,  but  I  carmot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

81242.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  think  they  come 
without  their  consent  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  are  just 
asked  :  "  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Lingfield  ?  "  and  they 
say:  "Yes." 

81243.  They  are  not  sent  under  any  statutory  authority, 
but  under  the  general  powers  of  administering  relief  ?— 
I  think  that  is  so. 

81244.  Under  these  circumstances  does  the  man  sign 
any  agreement  with  you  when  he  comes  ? — Yes  ;  there 
are  certain  conditions  ;  he  agrees  to  be  a  teetotaller  ;  he 
must  not  enter  Hcensed  premises  ;  and  must  attend 
certain  rehgious  services ;  and  obey  certain  simple  rules 
for  conduct. 

81245.  You  do  not  agree  with  sending  men  for  a  definite 
time  ? — No. 

81246.  I  see  from  your  statement  that  the  county  coun- 
cil sent  some  people  to  you,  are  those  children  ? — Children 
only. 

81247.  They  sent  them  as  the  local  education  au- 
thority, I  suppose  ? — That  is  so. 

81248.  You  charge  rather  more  for  the  children,  do  you 
not,  than  you  do  for  the  men  ? — Yes. 

81249.  Is  that  because  they  require  more  attention  ? — 
That  is  so.  We  are  bound  to  keep  a  teaching  staff  that 
will  satisfy  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
also  to  keep  a  very  considerable  nursing  staff. 

81250.  Do  the  guardians  send  you  children  ? — Yes  ; 
the  guardians  maintain  them  after  sixteen.  The  educa- 
tion authorities  have  no  power  to  maintain  after  sixteen 

81251.  With  the  guardians  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
agreement  between  you  and  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

81252.  With  regard  to  the  emigration,  I  think  you  said 
the  guardians  pay  for  that  ? — Yes. 

81253.  Do  they  pay  through  you  ? — Yes,  they  pay  us 
£10  per  man,  that  is,  the  passage  money  from  Lingfield 
to  Toronto,  or  whatever  centre  we  send  them  to,  and  about 
£2  or  50s.  for  the  outfit. 

81254.  Supposing  a  man  is  married  and  has  got  a  wife 
in  the  workhouse,  do  you  superintend  her  going,  too  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  had  a  very  good  case  two  years  ago  of  a  man 
from  one  of  the  north  of  London  boards,  a  man  and  wife 
and  seven  children  that  had  been  dependent  for  a  long 
time.  The  man  was  sent  to  us,  he  was  quite  a  decent 
man  ;  he  wanted  a  new  start  in  life.  He  went  out  to 
Canada  and  I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  fortnight  ago  ;  he 
has  been  doing  exceptionally  weU. 

81255.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  payment  which  is  made 
by  the  education  authority  for  the  children  the  same  as 
that  which  is  paid  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  it  is  14s.  a 
week  whether  from  the  guardians  or  from  the  education 
authority. 

81256.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  do  not  get  any  grant 
from  the  Board  of  Education  if  the  guardians  send  the 
children,  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
children  in  an  elementary  school. 

81257.  Even  although  the  guardians  send  you  the 
children,  and  not  the  education  authority  ? — It  does  not 
matter  where  they  come  from,  so  long  as  they  are  being 
educated. 
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81258.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  prepare  a  Statement  for  us  which  we  may  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement.) 

1.  I  was  the  first  officer  appointed  under  the  1902  Act 
(by  the  Fulham  Boroug'i  Council),  and  after  that  was 
entrusted  with  a  scheme  of  federating  the  Labour  Bureaux 
by  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  (my  own  idea).  When 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body  elaborated  this  scheme 
I  was  appointed  Assistant  Organising  Superintendent, 
but,  my  best  efforts  being  cramped,  I  applied  for  transfer 
to  another  department  about  two  months  ago,  which  took 
effect  this  week.    (June,  1907.) 

2.  The  Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Act  of  1902  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  step  taken  towards  promoting  the 
fluidity  of  labour,  but  it  failed  for  several  reasons  : — 

(a)  Because  it  allowed  borough  councils  the  option 
of  establishmg  bureaux  according  as  their  municipal 
minds  grasped  the  idea  or  not,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  metropolis 
was  covered.    The  Act  was  not  compulsory. 

(b)  Because  amongst  those  established  there  was 
no  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  horizon  of  the 
superintendent  was  limited  by  the  boundary  of  his 
own  borough. 

(c)  Men  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Labour 
Bureaux  who  were  perhaps  the  proteges  of  some 
influential  councillor,  regardless  of  their  fitness  for 
the  work  or  their  business  capacity. 

(d)  They  were  the  shuttlecock  of  party  politics, 
and  to  a  large  extent  became  mere  registers  whence 
a  Borough  Surveyor  could  obtain  his  staff  of  scaven- 
gers, etc. 

3.  With  the  advent  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
of  1905  it  was  hoped  that  these  disabilities  would  be 
cleared  away.  A  central  clearing-house  was  established 
in  conjunction  with  twenty-five  employment  exchanges 
covering  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Westminster.  These  local  exchanges 
were  all  connected  by  telephone,  and  things  promised 
fair  ;  but  unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  committee 
were  merely  idealists— men  with  fads  in  place  of  business 
training  or  experience  of  the  workers  of  the  metropolis, 
and  I  find,  after  nine  months'  working,  that  these  em- 
ployment exchanges  are  degenerating  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  old  labour  bureaux. 

4.  In  one  Exchange  (Islington)  a  large  proportion  of  the 
situations  found  consisted  merely  of  two  or  three  days' 
work  for  the  Borough  Surveyor.  In  others  (Wandsworth 
and  Battersea)  a  large  proportion  of  the  situations  offered 
were  female  laundry  hands  and  charwomen,  whilst  others 
provided  work  for  a  goodly  number  of  sandwich-men, 
one  Exchange  (Deptford)  going  so  far  as  to  have  the  very 
sandwich-boards  made  by  the  superintendent  and  his 
clerk  in  their  office.  Another  Exchange  (Finsbury) 
lays  itself  out  largely  to  the  supply  of  cheap  female  labour, 
factory  and  office  boys.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the 
skilled  mechanic  and  better  class  of  men  stand  aloof  ? 
The  man  who  has  striven  to  improve  himself  and  to  lift 
himself  from  the  ranks  of  the  casual  labourer — the  very 
class  who  make  the  best  citizens — will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  The  superintendent  of  the  Lewisham 
Exchange  says  (May,  1907)  that  he  dare  not  enter  any 
decent  house  of  business  in  his  borough  for  fear  the  pro- 
prietor would  ask  him  for  a  shop  assistant  or  clerk, 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  supply  ;  and  this  is  a  common 
experience  of  the  superintendents.  The  clerk  to  the 
Central  Body  asked  for  a  shorthand  typist  (35s.  per  week) 
in  April  last,  and,  although  the  request  was  circulated 
to  twenty-five  exchanges,  not  more  than  three  men  could 
be  secured,  and  not  one  of  these  was  suitable. 

'  5.  Men  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  offices  because  they 
happened  to  be  the  proteg  Js  of  some  member  of  the  Central 
Body,  or  else  because  they  happened  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  old  labour  bureaux — and  cursed  with  a  labour  bureau 
mind — and  therefore  must  run  the  new  employment 
exchange  or  else  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  particular 
borough. 

429— VIII. 


6.  In  the  employment  exchanges  there  was  a  want  of  Mr.  Benry 
uniformity  of  action  and  a  general  lack  of  cohesion.  William 
The  City  of  London  (that  hive  of  industry)  was  left  abso- 


Fordham. 


lutely  untouched,  and  the  outlying  districts,  such  as  East  29  Q^t.  1907. 

and  West  Ham,  Homsey,  Tottenham,  Acton,  Chiswick,       .  '1  

Willesd'^n  and  Wimbledon,  which  in  these  days  of  cheap  Want  of 

and  rapid  means  of  transit  are  the  dormitories  of  the  uniformity 

metropolis,  were  neglected.  ^'^''^  cohesion 

among  the 

7.  Local  advisory  committees  were  established,  but  their  metropolitan 
powers  were  limited.  If  they  desired  to  "  spend  3s.  6d."  exchanges, 
on  the  betterment  of  the  exchange,  permission  had  first  p^^^j  working 
to  be  asked  of  the  Central  Committee.    They  were  of 
accorded  the  privilege  of  appointing  or  suspending  "  the  metropolitan 
junior  staff  "  only,  which  happened  to  be  a  clerk  at  25s.  exchange 

a  week.  The  success  or  failure  of  an  office  depended  sj'stem. 
upon  the  figures  produced,  and  in  consequence  situations 
were  found  and  filled  without  any  regard  to  the  "  living 
wage."  Whatever  it  was  it  went  into  the  weekly  return, 
and  that  was  what  counted  whether  the  job  lasted  one 
hour  or  one  week,  and,  according  to  the  governing  com- 
mittee, spelt  success  or  failure. 

8.  In  my  opinion  any  scheme  of  this  kind  should  in  Need  of 
future  be  under  the  patronage  or  protection  of  the  Govern-  national 
ment,  and  thus  give  the  exchanges  some  degree  of  dignity,  jY^ou™  ^ 
lifting  them  out  of  reach  of  party  politics  and  beyond  exchanges 
the  realms  of  charity,  for  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  under 

of  their  need  in  the  industrial  economy  of  a  nation.  The  Government 
whole  "  police  area  "  of  the  metropolis  should  be  covered  ;  patronage, 
that  is  to  say,  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
the  urban  districts  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 
The  exchanges  should  be  well  found,  well  manned,  and 
periodically  and  systematically  visited  by  an  inspector 
of  employment  exchanges  and  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  practical  superintendent  of  exchanges.  (Woolwich 
Exchange  is  badly  situated,  and  was  not  visited  for  over 
six  months.)  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  system 
could  be  safely  extended  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  thus  help  to  stay  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  villages  by  becoming  centres  of  information 
and  advice  both  in  the  matter  of  labour  required  and 
housing  accommodation ;  and  perhaps  some  system 
could  be  adopted  whereby  a  man's  fare  could  be  paid 
when  seeking  a  particular  job,  as  is  done  in  New  Zealand  ; 
or  even  on  the  lines  that  our  London  County  Council 
deals  with  blind  children. 

9.  Efforts  should  be  made,  I  think,  to  keep  up  both  the  Proper 
standard  of  the  men  and  their  wages  too.    Jobs  offered  attitude  of 
at  below  the  standard  and  recognised  wage  should  be  J|',^nges  to 
ignored,  and  sweating  rigorously  discountenanced,  while  quegdon  of 
at  the  same  time  industrial  fitness  in  the  worker  must  be  wa<'es,  etc. 
the  first  qualification  recognised. 

10.  I  have  pointed  out  these  defects  in  the  present 
administration  not  in  any  sense  of  carping  criticism,  but 
with  the  object  of  indicating  what  to  avoid  iii  the  future. 

81259.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  you  have  had  some  Experience 
experience  of  labour  bureaux,  as  you  were  the  first  officer  of  witness, 
appointed  by  the  Fulham  borough  council  under  the 

Act  of  1902,  and  you  subsequently  were  appointed  assis- 
tant organising  superintendent  by  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  ? — -Yes.  Previous  to  that  time  I  was  federating 
the  employment  exchanges  under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Governmet 

Eo^'^d-  Hi.tory  of 

81260.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  labour  bureau  the  terms 
and  an  employment  exchange  ?    Is  the  exchange  some  "  labour 
thing  in  addition,  and  would  each  labour  bureau  have  bureaux "  and 
an  exchange,  or  would  there  only  be  an  exchange  between  excban°"e^^" 
a  number  of  labour  bureaux  ? — Labour  Bureaux  were  " 
first  established  under  the  Labour  Bureau  Act  of  1902  ; 

but  after  a  time  our  experience  taught  us  that  "  labour 
bureaux  "  was  the  wrong  term.  They  were  called  "  Muni- 
cipal labour  bureaux,"  and  we  thought  that  some  people 
were  confusing  them  with  labour  bureaux  for  municipal 
labour.  Then  others,  particularly  of  a  certain  class,  did 
not  quite  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  bureau."  So 
we  were  labouring  under  a  cloud  as  it  were.  I  think  I  was 
the  one  to  suggest  at  the  Guildhall  in  formal  conference 
called  by  Mr.  Alderman  Alliston,  I  think)  that  we  should 
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Mr.  Henry   call  them  by  some  other  name  ;  we  had  a  coal  exchange, 
William      a  corn  exchange,  and  a  money  exchange,  so  why  not  call 
them  employment  exchanges — and  the  name  was  adopted. 
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29  Oct.,  1907.  81261.  Then  the  employment  exchange  would  be  a 
development,  so  to  say,  of  the  labour  bureau  ;  but  the 
labour  bureau  necessarily  would  only  stand  by  itself, 
while  an  employment  exchange  means  communication 
with  other  bureaux  ? — The  labour  bureau  should  mean 
that,  I  take  it,  because  I  attempted  first  to  federate  the 
labour  bureaux. 

81262.  As  I  understand  your  criticism  of  the  bureaux 
which  were  established  under  the  Act  of  1902,  it  is  that 
there  was  not  that  interchange  between  them,  and  that 
they  were  very  much  limited  by  the  horizon  of  their  own 
particular  borough  ? — That  is  so. 

81263.  The  idea  of  an  employment  exchange  includes 
all  that  a  labour  bureau  could  do  and  something  more  ? 
—Yes. 

81264.  You  describe  what  has  been  done  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  there  have  been  a  number 
of  these  employment  exchanges  established  in  connection 
with  a  Central  clearing  house,  but  th  '.y  have  not  turned 
out  as  well  as  you  had  hoped,  I  see  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

81265.  And  you  think  that  is  a  good  deal  due,  amongst 
other  things,  to  the  persons  who  were  on  it  not  having 
the  necessary  experience,  or  being  a  Httle  too  ideal  in 
their  practice  ? — Yes,  largely,  bad  organising  generally. 

81266.  In  what  sense  were  they  ideal  ? — They  were 
ideahsts  in  the  sense  that  they  had  no  practical  experience 
or  actual  knowledge  of  the  working-classes.  Perhaps 
their  idea  of  the  working-classes  was  possibly  only  a 
working  man  in  his  Sunday  best,  not  in  his  actual  work 
and  his  ordinary  every  day  conditions. 

81267.  I  suppose  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
connected  with  charitable  work,  and  were  people  who 
would  be  naturally  on  a  distress  committee,  but  not 
necessarily  people  who  were  qualified  for  working  as  a 
business  concern  an  employment  exchange  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. That  has  been  proved  since,  I  may  say,  by  the 
Central  Body  to  some  extent  realising  their  weakness 
in  that  direction,  and  inviting  the  formation  of  local 
advisory  committees. 

Machinery  of  81268.  What  is  the  machinery  attached,  say,  to  an 
metropolitan  employment  exchange  ?  Is  the  employment  exchange 
employment  undgj.  ^j^g  borough  council  ? — It  is  not  under  the  borough 
council,  and  it  is  not  under  the  local  distress  committee. 
The  employment  exchanges  were  established  under  a 
section,  called  the  Employment  Exchanges  Section  of 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London. 

81269.  And  therefore  they  are  maintained  by  that 
body  ? — Yes. 

81270.  What  would  be  the  'personnel  of  an  employ- 
ment exchange ;  would  there  be  any  committee  ? — 
There  is  a  committee  now  in  nearly  all  the  boroughs. 
Some  boroughs  have  not  thought  fit  to  form  committees ; 
but  the  majority  of  them  have  local  advisory  committees, 
as  they  call  them. 

81271.  Is  the  practice  of  all  these  exchanges  the  same  ; 
that  is,  is  there  one  uniform  set  of  regulations  affecting 
them  ? — There  is  one  uniform  set  of  regulations  governing 
them  regardless  of  local  conditions. 

81272.  The  advisory  committee  would  not  have  power, 
I  suppose,  to  alter  those  regulations  ? — Not  of  them- 
selves, but  they  may  send  up  recommendations  to  the 
central  committee. 

81273.  Then  I  assume  that  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee would  be  very  much  limited  as  regards  expendi- 
ture ? — Very  much. 

81274.  Is  there  a  secretary  attached  to  each  employ- 
ment exchange  ? — The  local  superintendent  is  the  clerk 
to  the  committee. 

81275.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  local  advisory  com- 
mittee do  you  mean  now  ? — The  local  advisory  committee 
uses  the  superintendent  as  clerk  to  the  committee. 
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81276.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  are  disappointed  at 
the  result,  I  gather  from  your  Statement.  You  think 
that  if  these  employment  exchanges  were  properly  worked 
they  might  be  a  very  important  factor  in  dealing  with 


unemployment  ? — I  am  sure  they  would  be  if  efficiently  j 
organised.  j 

81277.  The  first  difficulty  that  occurs  to  one  in  connec-  Difficulties  in! 

tion  with  these  employment  exchanges  is  that  they 

must  not  be  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  associated  ^ 

1       ■ , ,    ,  1  ,      ,  „    -K-r  -1  ■     1   i  exchanges, 

simply  with  the  unemployed  ? — Not  necessarily,  but 

of  course  the  mere  fact  of  an  employer  wanting  an  em- 
ployee shows  that  he  knows  he  is  dealing  with  the  im- 
employed. 

81278.  "  Unemployed "  now  has  got  rather  a  par- 
ticular meaning  ;  it  means  the  lowest  stratum  of  imskilled 
labour  ? — Unfortunately  it  does. 

81279.  If  these  employment  exchanges  are  to  be 
really  effective,  I  suppose  the  first  thing  is  to  dissociate 
from  them  the  idea  that  the  only  persons  on  their  lists 
are  those  who  belong  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  unskilled 
labour  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  that 
necessary,  that  the  local  advisory  committees  in,  I  think, 
nearly  every  borough  in  London,  have  asked  to  have 
the  words  "  London  Unemployed  Workmen  Act "  or 
"  Central  Unemployed  Body "  deleted  from  the  note- 
paper  coming  from  the  employment  exchange. 

81280.  The  Act  of  1905  was  brought  in  in  the  hope  Failure  of 
that  it  would  deal  with  a  particular  class  of  person,  and  right  class  of 
the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us  goes  to  show  that  unemployed 
in  the  greater  part  of  London  that  particular  class  has  *' 
not  come  forward  to  claim  assistance  under  the  Act.  exchanges  " 
The  class  I  allude  to  are  those  who  are  respectable  persons  ° 
ordinarily  permanently  employed,   but  who,  through 
accidental  matters,  are  temporarily  out  of  employment. 

Did  that  class,  this  rather  better  class,  come  forward 
to  register  under  these  exchanges  ? — No,  they  did  not. 
We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  attracting  the  right 
class  of  unemployed  workmen. 

81281.  That  is  rather  a  fundamental  difficulty,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  it  could  be  overcome. 

81282.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  way  of  getting 
over  that  difficulty  ? — I  can  only  answer  the  question 
by  saying  that  under  the  Municipal  Labour  Bureau  Act 
of  1902,  I  personally  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting  hold  of  a  good  class  of  workmen.  I  felt  I  was 
not  bound  by  any  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  that  I  was  not 
compelled  to  take  the  application  of  every  man  presenting 
himself  before  me  at  my  office. 

81283.  What  was  the  class  of  man  you  wished  to  take  ? 
— When  the  labour  bureau  was  opened,  it  was  swamped 
by  the  public -house  loafer  and  the  work-shy,  who  thought 
there  was  something  to  be  given  away.  They  were  very 
soon  told  by  a  few  straight,  talks  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  for  that  class  of  man  here.  In  that  way  of 
course,  I  was  in  better  circumstances  than  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  present  employment  exchange  who  is 
compelled  to  register  all. 

81284.  Trade  unions  have  declined  to  associate  them-  Hostility  of 
selves,  I  understand,  with  these  exchanges  unless  the  trade 
trade  union  rate  of  pay  is  part  of  the  regulations ;    is  unions, 
that  not  so  ? — I  believe  that  is  so  in  some  cases. 

81285.  How  do  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — It  has 
been  tried  to  be  met  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 
appointing  secretaries  of  trade  unions  and  persons 
interested  in  trade  union  work  to  serve  on  the  local 
committees,  thus  trying  to  enlist  their  sympathy  in 
that  direction. 

81286.  I  suppose  your  idea  is  that  these  exchanges 
ought  to  be  pushed,  if  not  by  Act  of  Parliament,  then 
by  Government  influence,  so  that  they  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  commercial  centre  and  be  in  communi- 
cation with  one  another  ? — They  should  be  in  every 
commercial  centre,  certainly. 

81287.  I  assume  you  would  wish,  in  order  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  with  the  trade  imions,  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  that  they  should  be  managed  partly 
by  employers  and  partly  by  employees  ? — Yes.  That 
was  the  idea  of  the  Central  Unemployed  Body. 

81288.  Do  you  think  if  that  idea  could  be  realised, 
that  it  would  tend  largely  to  distribute  the  congested 
mass  of  unemployed  labour  which  periodically  occurs 
in  London  ?^If  the  trade  imion  idea  were  adopted  ? 
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Eff<t  of  81289.  If  we  could  work  these  exchanges  in  the  way 

urgiised  you  suggest  by  bringing  the  trade  unions  in,  and  so 
sy8  lu  of  making  these  labour  exchanges  a  real  industrial  factor, 
labir  Assuming  you  could  do  that,  do  you  think  it  would 

excmges  on  have  a  material  effect  in  distributing  the  surplus  of  the 
prc.iem  ot  industrial  classes  which  are  aggregated  together  in 
umiploy-  London  ?— It  would  promote  the  fluidity  of  labour.  It 
would  do  nothing  to  decrease  unemployment,  or  to 
increase  employment — I  am  sure  of  that ;  but  it  would 
do  a  good  deal  towards  promoting  the  fluidity  of  labour. 
For  instance  in  Wimbledon,  say,  for  arguments  sake, 
we  are  requiring  bricklayers,  and  in  Battersea  there 
are  bricklayers  wanting  work  ;  if  there  were  a  means 
of  communication  between  one  and  the  other,  it  would 
save  those  Battersea  men  from  being  out  of  work 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

81290.  Then  it  would  tend  to  diminish  unemployment, 
would  it  not,  to  that  extent — it  must  ? — It  would  dimi- 
nish unemployment,  but  it  would  not  increase  employ- 
ment. 

81291.  Apparently  you  think  you  can  get  people  to 
move  inside  the  area  of  London  ;  but  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  get  unskilled  labour  to  go  outside  London 
into  the  provinces  ?  I  understand  that  as  a  rule  the 
rates  are  lower  in  the  provinces  than  they  are  in  London  ? 
— That  is  so. 

81292.  Is  that  not  one  of  the  difficulties  that  you  have 
to  contend  with  ? — Yes.  The  men  will  not  go  away 
from  London,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  flock  towards 
the  metropohs.  They  do  not  care  to  go  far  away.  The 
rates  of  pay  are  lower  in  the  country,  but  these  men 
cannot  be  got  to  realise  that  living  is  cheaper. 

81293.  I  suppose  to  this  particular  class  there  are  more 
little  odds  and  ends  in  London  than  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

81294.  Not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  wives 
and  families  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  problem  that  few  realise 
for  the  ordinary  London  wife  to  have  to  manage  on  an, 
income  perhaps  33  per  cent,  less  than  she  has  been, 
accustomed  to. 

81295.  Therefore  you  are  not  very  sanguine  that  yon 
would  be  able  to  get  any  considerable  number  of  those 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  to  migrate  from  London  into 
the  country  ? — I  am  sure  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Gpbrnment  81296.  You  wish  the  Government  to  take  up  this 
nOiiiuni-  question  of  the  labour  bureaux,  but  I  suppose  you  would 
^^^^  satisfied  if  the  obligation  was  put  upon  the 
L  agement  ^^^^^'"^'^^  municipalities  and  local  authorities  to  establish 
of  ,bour  ^^^^  ?— No.  I  have  akeady  said  they  should  be  above 
exianges.  reach  of  party  politics  and  not  under  the  control 

of  municipalities. 

81297.  You  want  the  Government  to  manage  the 
whole  tiling,  then  ? — I  wish  it  to  be  out  or  the  reach  of 
the  borough  councils  altogether. 

81298.  But  you  will  not  get  the  local  interest  taken 
in  it  that  you  would  if  it  were  a  local  institution,  will  you  ? 
—We  have  the  local  interest  in  the  Post  O&ce. 

81299.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  same.  How- 
ever, that  is  your  view;  you  prefer  the  Government 
taking  it  up,  and  for  it  to  be,  so  to  say,  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment department  ?— Yes  ;  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 

81300.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  was  something  done, 
was  there  not,  in  the  way  of  setting  up  labour  bureaux 
before  the  passing  of  the  London  Act  ? — Yes ;  but  they 
were  an  illegal  charge  upon  the  rates. 

81301.  There  was  no  legal  charge  upon  the  rates. 
Were  there  more  than  one  or  two  bureaux  at  that  time  ? 
— Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  before  the  Act  of  1902  ? 

81302.  Before  the  Act  of  1902  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  Batter- 
sea had  one. 

81303.  Battersea  had  one,  certainly;  were  there  any 
others  ?— Yes,  Shoreditch  had  one  a  good  many  years 
ago  ;  and  also  Hackney  and  Chelsea. 

81304.  Then  there  came  the  London  Act  of  1902.  Not 
a  great  deal,  I  think,  was  done  under  that  Act;  was 
that  not  so  ? — Very  httle  was  done. 

81305.  Do  you  remember  at  all  how  many  bureaux 
were  set  up  under  that  Act  ? — There  were  eight.  % 
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81306.  They  were  not  co-ordinated  in  any  way,  were 
they  ? — Not  until  I  started  it  myself  with  very  crude 
machinery. 

81307.  You  did  that  before  the  passing  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  in  1905  ? — Yes,  before  that. 

81308.  Was  your  action  in  that  respect  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Long's  scheme  ?  —  No ;  it  was  under 
the  1902  Act.  I  felt  that  working  in  FuUiam  I  was  alone, 
and  that  Fulham  was  a  very  small  part  of  London.  So 
I  visited  the  other  labour  bureaux  that  were  then  estab- 
lished, and  between  ourselves  we  arranged  a  system 
of  communication,  unofiicially,  to  a  large  extent. 

81309.  Then  there  came  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  and  you  have  told  us  that  under  that  Act  the  Central 
Body  endeavoured  to  get  labour  exchanges  set  up  in  the 
various  boroughs,  and  advisory  committees  formed  ? — 
Yes. 

81310.  — Does  that  system  extend  all  over  London  now  ? 
— No  ;  Westminster  still  is  ^isolated,  and  the  City  of 
London  is  untouched. 

81311.  And  does  not  co-operate  ? — Westminster  does 
not  co-operate  in  any  whatever,  and  will  not. 

81312.  Is  there  a  labour  bureau  there  ? — Yes,  and  a 
very  good  one,  too.  ^^^^^ 

81313.  What  about  the  City  ? — There  is  no  attempt  employment 
whatever  made  to  touch  the  City  yet.  exchanges  in 

81314.  Have  you  not  any  labour  exchange  there  ? —  City. 
There  is  no  labour  exchange  in  the  City. 

81315.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  want  of  an 
exchange  is  felt  in  the  City  ? — 1  should  think  it  would 
be.    Employers  of  labour  would  appreciate  one. 

81316.  But  perhaps  that  has  not  come  under  your 
own  personal  observation  ? — Yes,  it  has.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  seem  to  be  able  to  fill  that  want 
to  some  extent,  but  in  a  very  small  measure.  I  am  sure 
that  in  a  hive  of  industry  like  the  City  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  at  least  two  employment  exchanges  ;  one  would 
be  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  City  ? 

81317.  In  London  you  have  got  a  central  body  who  have 
got  a  central  organisation  as  well  as  local  organisations  ? — 
Yes. 

81318.  Would  you  describe  a  little  what  is  done  practi-  iMachinery 
cally  ? — The  central  office  is  used  merely  as  a  clearing  and  adininis- 
house  between  the  various  boroughs  in  London.    There  t  rat  ion  of 
are  two  telephones  into  it,  and  messages  are  coming  in  nietropolitan 
every  few  minutes  from,  for  argument's  sake,  Lewisham,  employment 
wanting  so-and-so  (we  will  say  a  clerk),  and  that  is  im-  ^^^^^^"S^s- 
mediately  circulated  to  the  other  boroughs. 

81319.  So  that  as  regards  London — I  am  only  using 
the  word  generally  ;  I  realise  that  certain  parts  of  it  are 
excluded — you  have  got  an  organisation  which  enables 
you  to  get  a  man  in  one  part  of  London  who  wants  em- 
ployment into  another  part  of  London  where  there  is 
vacancy  ? — Yes,  we  have  that  machinery. 

81320.  You  think,  do  you  not,  that  that  machinery 
should  in  some  shape  or  other  be  extended  to  the  whole 
country  ? — In  some  shape  or  other  it  should,  certainly, 
the  same  as  in  New  Zealand  ;  they  have  it  there.  And 
on  the  Continent  ?  Of  course,  but  I  instance  our  own 
Colonies. 

81321.  Did  you  limit  yourself  merely  to  receiving  Working  of 
appHcations  from  people  wanting  employment  and  from  the  labour 
people  wanting  employees,  or  did  you  endeavour  to  bureaux  from 
ascertain  whether  there  were  persons  who  wanted  em-  ^902  to  1904. 
ployees  when  you  had  applications  for  emplojnnent  'r — 

In  1902,  I  had  to  receive  the  applications  from  employees 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  was  given  over  to  visiting  employers  of  labour, 
telling  them  that  possibly  I  had  the  very  man  they  would 
be  wanting,  or  if  they  were  not  wanting  him  now,  they 
might  do  later  on  ;  and  in  that  way  introducing  the 
machinery  to  them. 

81322.  Did  you  go  to  see  employers  who  had  not  made 
appUcation  to  you  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly. 

81323.  You  did  not  limit  yourselves  then  to  merely 
being  the  means  of.  communication  between  people  who 
came  to  you  themselves  ? — No. 

81324.  But  you  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  vacancy  ? — Yes.  If  there  were  no  vacancies 
to-day,  there  might  be  next  week. 
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Mr.  Henry      81325.  Was  that  done,  do  you  know,  all  over  London  ? 
William     —No,  it  was  not. 

Fordham.  3^325.  Then  there  was  the  other  plan  that  I  was 
29  Oct. ,  1907.  mentioning,  namely,  merely  acting  as  registers  ? — That 

 —      was  frequently  done  with  regard  to  several  boroughs. 

They  were  merely  registers,  and  did  not  trouble  about 
canvassing  the  employers  of  labour  in  their  district  at 
all. 

81327.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  work 
under  the  Central  Body  ? — I  did  not  understand  that  the 
questions  related  to  that.  That  would  not  be  my  answer, 
if  we  are  speaking  of  the  work  under  the  Central  Body.  I 
was  speaking  of  1902-4. 

81328.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  you  are  telling  us 
happened  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  then  ? — That  was  under  the  1902  Act,  until  the 
Central  Body  took  over  the  management  of  these  ex- 
changes.   Things  are,  to  a  large  extent,  altered  now. 

81329.  In  that  particular,  what  happens  now  ? — The 
superintendents  upon  appointment  are  instructed  what 
to  do  and  the  way  to  go  about  their  work.  They  are  told 
that  they  must  regularly  canvass  employers  of  labour  in 
their  district,  and  I  believe  that  is  done. 

81330.  Do  the  superintendents  reject  any  people  who 
desire  to  place  their  names  on  the  register  ;  do  they  exer- 
cise any  discretion,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  as  to 
whom  they  will  place  on  it  ? — They  are  instructed  to 
place  every  applicant  on  the  register,  provided  he  has 
resided  in  the  borough  for  twelve  months. 

81331.  Without  investigating  character  or  fitness,  or 
any  other  consideration  1 — Quite  so. 

81332.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Do  the  employers  of 
employers  to  labour  generally  make  use  of  the  labour  exchanges  them- 
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selves  voluntarily  without  waiting  for  you  to  go  to  them  ? 
— Very  few  indeed  do. 

81333.  You  have  to  hunt  them  up  ? — You  have  to  hunt 
the  employers  up.  You  have  naturally  to  bring  under  the 
employers'  notice  the  existence  of  certain  new  machinery 
that  has  come  to  stay. 

81334.  Do  you  think  that  the  employment  exchanges 
are  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  employers  of  labour  ? — I 
am  sure  they  are  an  advantage.  It  is  just  a  point  as  to 
who  appreciates  them  and  who  does  not,  who  sees  the 
advantage  and  who  does  not. 

81335.  Do  you  think  in  course  of  time  employers  of 
labour  will  come  to  make  more  use  of  the  labour  exchanges 
if  they  are  maintained  ?— I  am  sure  they  will ;  it  is  becom- 
ing so  every  day. 

81336.  What  is  the  process  of  setting  up  a  labour 
exchange  ? — Under  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  ? 

81337.  Assume  that  you  were  sent  down  to  some  town 
where  there  was  no  labour  exchange  to  start  a  labour  ex- 
change, how  would  you  go  about  it  ? — Of  course,  there 
would  be  the  selection  of  premises  in  the  first  place,  which 
is  a  very  important  item.  It  is  like  opening  a  new  busi- 
ness. You  must  have  the  best  possible  position  for  your 
particular  business.  Then  the  man  must  be  known  in  the 
district,  or  if  he  is  not  known,  he  has  very  soon  got  to 
make  himseK  known. 

81338.  Do  you  mean  the  labourer  ? — No.    The  superin- 
tendent who  has  to  open  this  exchange  has  to  make  him- 
self known  as  a  "  New  piece  of  machinery  that  is  coming 
to  live  amongst  you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  it  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  going  to  pay  you.    Instead  of 
spending  a  certain  number  of  shillings  in  advertising  for 
men,  you  may  come  to  me  ;  I  will  supply  you  ;  I  can  do 
80."    Then,  of  course,  he  is  very  soon  made  known  to  the 
man  who  is  requiring  work.    Advertisement  to  the  super- 
intendent is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ;    and  unless  you 
advertise  one  way  or  another,  you  could  not  do  any  good 
at  all.    Having  estabhshed  your  place  and  got  your  appli- 
cants, you  are  every  day  setting  them  to  work  if  you  are 
continually  visiting  the  employers  of  labour. 

81339.  Do  you  personally  visit  the  employers  of  all  the 
apphcants  who  apply  to  be  put  on  the  register  ? — Per- 
sonally visit  them — no. 

81340.  How  do  you  find  the  facts  about  them  as  to  their 
character  ? — Hence  the  necessity  of  the  superintendent 
being  a  practical  man,  and  being  able  to  run  the  rule  over 
a  ma.n,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  asking  a  few  questions,  and  to 
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take  the  man's  measure.  There  are  not  many  people  can 
do  that ;  but  a  superintendent  will  soon  be  able  to  take 
the  measure  of  an  applicant  before  him  by  asking  just  one 
or  two  pointed  questions.  The  way  they  are  answered 
will  be  a  big  indication  to  him  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man.  Then  if  a  man  is  no  good,  if  the  superintendent 
realises  that  he  is  a  waster,  I  say  it  is  the  superintendent's 
duty  to  say  to  the  man  :  "  My  friend,  I  have  nothing  for 
you  to-day  ;  good  morning  !  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
have  anything  next  week." 

81341.  Do  you  enter  on  the  register  all  those  who  come 
to  you  that  you  think  are  fit  cases  ? — Yes. 

81342.  Is  there  not  a  very  great  disappointment  among 
the  people  who  crowd  on  your  doors  and  get  their  names 
put  down  ;  do  they  not  think  something  should  imme- 
diately come  to  them  ? — They  do.  They  think  they  have 
merely  to  put  their  name  down.  That  was  especially 
the  case  under  the  Act  of  1902,  when  it  was  called  a 
municipal  labour  bureau.  There  Were  crowds  coming  in 
who  thought  we  were  simply  a  register  for  taking  the 
names  of  men  who  wished  to  work  for  the  borough — 
municipal  labour ;  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

81343.  How  long  is  it  before  the  real  functions  of  the 
labour  exchange  are  generally  known  in  the  district  ? — 
That  again  depends  upon  the  superintendent.  It  depends 
upon  his  personal  influence  largely  in  his  own  borough  ; 
he  should  be  a  man,  of  course,  well-known  in  his  district 
socially. 

81344.  Do  you  find  the  employers  very  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  him  generally  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  better 
spirit  prevaihng,  I  must  say. 

81345.  Is  it  a  very  expensive  thing  to  run  a  labour 
exchange  ? — No. 

81346.  What  staff,  I  mean,  would  you  have  for  an 
exchange;  would  it  be  only  the  superintendent  ?— The 
superintendent  and  a  clerk. 

81347.  Is  that  all  ?— That  is  all. 

81348.  Have  the  superintendent  and  the  clerk  to  make  Duties  of 
all  the  inquiries  from  all  the  employers  of  labour  in  the  superintend- 
district  ? — Yes.    He  would  not  expect  to  do  them  all  in  a 

day.    It  is  part  of  his  usual  routine  to  cover  a  certain  exchange, 
district  to-day  :  "  I  will  do  such  and  such  a  road  to-day." 
He  may  only  be  able  to  do  two  or  three  calls  ;  but  he  has 
got  to  keep  on  pegging  away. 

81349.  When  the  requirements  of  employers  are  chang- 
ing from  day  to  day,  how  can  he  keep  up  to  date  ? — 
He  is  gradually  building  up  a  goodwill.  He  calls  on  an 
employer  to-day  who  says  "  No,  I  do  not  happen  to  want 
anybody,"  but  in  three  months'  time,  when  perhaps  the 
superintendent  has  not  had  an  opportimity  of  calling  upon 
that  employer  since,  that  employer  says  :  "  I  want  so- 
and-so  ;  now  I  will  just  give  the  employment  exchange  a 
chance."  Then  is  the  opportunity  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  employment  exchange  to  send  in  the  right  man  ; 
if  he  does  not  send  the  right  man  he  may  just  as  well 
shut  up. 

81350.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  of  a  man  getting  his 
name  do^vn  on  the  register  of  an  employment  exchange 
rather  ties  him  to  the  district,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to 
hold  on  there  ? — No. 
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81351.  It  does  not  prevent  him  going  elsewhere  ? — 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  his  getting  a  transfer  to 
another  borough. 

81352.  Does  it  prevent  him  from  going  elsewhere  if  he 
has  got  his  name  on  the  register  ?  If  he  knows  he  has  a 
good  character  with  the  superintendent  of  a  labour 
exchange,  might  not  that  have  the  effect  of  tying  him  to 
the  particular  place  rather  than  trying  his  luck  else- 
where ? — I  have  never  known  it  so. 

81353.  {Chairman.)  Would  a  superintendent  consider  it 
at  all  improper  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  his  name 
down  in  one  labour  exchange  to  go  to  another  labour 
exchange  ? — If  he  has  gone  into  that  other  man's  district, 
most  decidedly  not. 

81354.  The  locality  rules  it  ?— Yes. 

81355.  {Mrs.  Bosanquef.)  You  say  something  in  Para- 
graph 4  about  the  kinds  of  situations  that  are  found  for 
people  in  some  of  the  districts  ;  have  you  any  analyses 
or  statistics  of  those  ? — No,  I  have  no  statistics  and 
no  analyses  b}'^  me.    The  reports  of  the  employment 
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exchanges,  which  are  published  in  the  agenda  of  the 
Central  Body,  will  give  you  some  idea  and  the  "  order 
books  "  can  be  inspected  at  all  the  exchanges. 

Pictice  of  81356.  Is  there  no  record  kept  of  what  situations  are 
ir;ropolitan  found  ;  is  that  not  part  of  the  work  of  the  exchange  ?— 
e  haiiges^^as  yes,  there  is  a  record  kept.  Each  superintendent  has  his 
Nations  order  book  wherein  he  enters  orders  received  from  the 
had.  various  employers,  and  on  the  same  line  he  puts  the  name 

of  the  man  who  filled  the  berth. 

81357.  (^r.  Lansbury.)  Does  he  put  in  the  wages  paid  ? 
— They  do  in  some  cases. 

81358.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  they  put  in  the  time  for 
which  the  engagement  is  made  ? — No,  because  they  do 
not  know  in  every  case. 

81359.  Supposing  a  man  came  and  said  "  I  want  a  man 
for  six  days'  work,"  would  they  put  do\vn  "  six  days,"  or 
would  they  simply  say  "  situation  found  ?  " — They  would 
not  put  it  down  "  six  days  "  ;  they  would  simply  say 
"  situation  found." 

81360.  "  Situation  found  "  applies  to  everything  ? — 
Yes,  regardless  of  wages  or  length  of  time. 

81361.  From  an  hour  upwards  ? — Yes.  That  I  am 
sure  of. 
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81362.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  You  appear  to  have  great 
hopes  of  the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges  enabling 
us  to  deal  very  largely  with  the  unemployed  problem  ? — I 
was  a  builders'  manager  for  thirteen  years.  From  my 
experience  there,  and  my  experience  as  an  employee,  and 
as  a  superintendent  of  a  labour  bureau,  I  am  sure  that, 
having  got  labour  bureaux,  circumstances  will  force  them 
to  be  recognised  in  course  of  time. 

81363.  Has  your  experience  been  chiefly  in  London  ? — 
In  London  and  Bath. 

81364.  You  are  working  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  always  a  great  surplus  of  undiscovered  labour  in  the 
country,  are  you  not  ? — Undiscovered  ? 

81365.  Yes,  not  discovered  by  those  who  need  it. — Yes, 
I  think  there  is. 

81366.  You  know  of  course,  that  there  is  a  system  of 
communicating  between  the  organised  trades  of  the 
country  from  one  town  to  another  ? — Yes,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  organised  trades,  but  not  unorganised. 

81367.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  their  unemployed  members 
are  very  large  in  numbers  ;  take  the  building  trade  just 
now  as  an  instance  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

81368.  It  has  been  so  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

81369.  In  what  way  will  labour  exchanges  help  the 
situation,  do  you  think  ? — Those  methods  of  communica- 
tion are  for  society  men  only,  and  the  non-society  man 
has  nothing  like  them.  He  has  no  means  of  finding  out 
where  there  is  emplojrment,  and  yet  he  says,  perhaps 
for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  "  I  cannot  join  a  society." 

81370.  My  point  is  this,  that  seeing  the  facility  of  com- 
munication which  the  organised  trades  have,  and  that 
in  spite  of  that  they  have  still  very  large  numbers  on 
uinemployed  benefit,  there  cannot  be  the  work  to  be  had 
and  therefore  the  non-society  man  could  not  find  it, 
however  many  labour  exchanges  there  might  be  ? — 
That  may  be  so,  but  the  statistics  published  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Gazette  show  the  number  of  men 
placed  in  situations,  though  I  do  not  think  they  do  show 
the  number  placed  out  of  one  borough,  say,  into  another. 
My  experience  from  watching  the  figures  when  I  was  in 
the  Employment  Exchange  Department  of  the  Central 
Body,  shows  me  that  there  is  evidently  big  room  for  this, 
and  that  a  Bermondsey  man,  say,  may  get  work  in  Dept- 
ford  if  there  are  means  of  telling  him  that  there  is  work 
going  in  Deptford. 

81371.  It  would  be  chiefly  in  the  large  towns,  would  it 
not,  where  the  principal  opportunities  of  finding  work 
would  be  found  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

81372.  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  in  your 
,  Paragraph  8  when  you  suggest  that  it  would  go  far,  if 
iraf  "^^^  °°  extended  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 

to  stay  the  depopulation  of  the  villages  ? — Tell  me  exactly 
what  was  in  your  mind  with  regard  to  that  ? — The  item 
in  my  mind  on  that  point  was  this — that  in  every  centre 
there  should  be  established  an  exchange.  Now  here 
is  an  agricultural  labourer  who  says  :  "  I  cannot  get 
on  the  land,  but  I  believe  I  should  do  well  as  a  carter  • 
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I  understand  horses,  and  there  is  So-and-so  gone  to  London  Mr.  Henry 
and  he  has  got  a  job  at  22s.  a  week  and  I  can  get  only  12s.  William 
here."    He  thinks  that  22s.  is  such  an  enormous  increase.  Fordham. 

But  if  he  had  someone  to  advise  him,  a  local  centre  where  "  

he  could  go  and  ask  :  "  Is  that  so  ?  "  or  "  What  is  the  Ot^t-.  1907. 
rate  of  pay  for  a  carman  in  London  ?  "  he  would  be  prompt- 
ly advised  :  "  Yes,  if  it  is  amongst  the  railway  companies 
you  are  thinking  of  going,  it  is  18s.  for  a  single-horse 
van  and  2os.  for  a  pair-horse  van,  but  it  is  starvation 
wages  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  London,  the 
cost  of  living,  house  rent,  means  of  communication  and 
so  forth."  That  labourer  would  reaUse  then  that  he 
is  better  off  with  his  12s.  in  the  country  than  he  would 
be  with  22s.  in  town.  But  te  has  no  means  of  finding 
that  out  now. 

81373.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As    regards    the    question    of  Labour 
wages,  how  would  you  meet  the  trade  unionist  difficulty,  exchanges 
supposing  a  man  applies  for  a  carpenter  and  he  wishes  and  the 
to  pay  something  below  the  trade  union  standard  rate  ?  standard 
— The  union  rate  of  pay  for  a  carpenter  is  10  ^d.    I  have  ^j^gyi^y 
had  an  employer  of  labour  ask  me  for  a  carpenter,  and 

say  he  is  prepared  to  pay  him  9d.  "  Yes,  all  right, 
thank  you."  He  is  surprised  later  on,  or  he  tells  me  later 
on,  perhaps  a  week  later,  "  I  did  not  have  that  carpenter 
come  round."  "  Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  could  not 
find  a  man  " — neither  could  I  at  9d.  But  if  I  had  ad- 
vertised the  fact,  as  it  were,  that  I  had  got  a  job  for  a 
carpenter  at  9d.  an  hour,  I  should  have  had  the  trade 
unions  on  my  track  at  once  for  taking  any  notice  of  such 
a  job,  and  they  would  have  voted  me  as  a  blackleg  concern 
altogether.    I  did  not  want  to  do  that. 

81374.  And  so  practically,  as  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned ? — As  far  as  wages  were  concerned,  when  it  was 

a  question  of  below  the  standard  rate,  I  ignored  those 
berths.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  superintendent  under 
the  1902  Act ;  but  such  things  do  not  prevail  under  the 
1905  Act. 

81375.  Because  ? — Because  there  are  rules  governing 

the  superintendents  which  they  must  conform  to. 

81376.  Is  one  as  to  the  standard  rate  of  wage  ? — No. 
There  is  no  rate  of  wage  given,  and  there  is  no  rule  calling 
their  attention  how  to  act  in  the  case  of  a  lower  rate 
of  pay  than  the  union  rate,  but  the  superintendents  have 
to  keep  their  figures  up  at  all  costs. 

81377.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  was  your  experience 
previous  to  1902  ? — I  was  in  the  building  trade  as  a 
builder's  manager  and  draughtsman  for  some  nine  or 
ten  years. 

81378.  Immediately  before  1902  ? — I  have  always  been 
with  engineers  of  some  sort.  I  was  draughtsman  to  a 
firm  of  brewers'  engineers.  Then  I  was  with  the  late 
firm  of  Woodhouse  &  Rawson,  the  electrical  engineers,  as 
prime-cost  clerk. 

81379.  That  is  why  you  claim  to  be  a  practical  ma.n  ? — 
I  think  I  know  something  of  the  trades,  and  have  passed 
my  examinations  in  Building  Construction,  but  that  is 
not  why. 

81380.  Would  you  say  that  the  labour  exchanges  have 
never  had  a  chance  in  London  yet  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  have  under  the  Central  Body's  administration. 

81381.  Is  there  not  a  general  idea  that  a  labour  exchange 
is  only  needed  for  the  unskilled  trades  ;  and  is  not  that  the 
reason  for  the  artisan  not  applying  ? — It  is  the  unskilled 
trades  that  do  not  apply,  and  it  is  the  skilled  men,  the 
better-class  mechanics,  who  do  not  apply.  They  have  not 
been  encouraged  to  in  a  proper  manner. 

81382.  But  is  it  not  rather  understood  amongst  the 
working  classes  that  the  labour  exchange  is  for  unskilled 
labour  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  afraid  they  have  lent  themselves 
to  that  idea. 

81383.  Do  you  mind  saying  in  what  way  your  past  Cramping  of 
efforts  have  been  cramped  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  superinten- 
particularly  privileged,  though  I  was  going  to  claim  the  dents  by 
privilege  of  this  court  for  that,  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  need.  ^^^"'''''^ 

The  Central  Body,  or  rather  the  Employment  Exchanges  •'' 
Committee,  drafted  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
superintendents,  and  the  superintendents  were  tied  down 
to  those  rules.  The  superintendents  were  not  left  to 
make  the  very  best  of  their  offices.  Of  course,  that  I 
know  could  not  be  helped,  because  they  had  not  in  every 
office  the  right  man,  hence  the  necessity  for  framing  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations,  which  to  the  unsuitable  man 
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were  perhaps  a  check,  but  to  the  man  who  was  imbued 
with  altruistic  principles  were  somewhat  harsh  and 
harassing.  But  they  were  all  treated  alike,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  superintendents  were  being  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined  in  their  best  efforts.  So  that  I 
asked  for  a  change.  I  did  not  want  to  be  associated 
with  what  I  thought  under  those  conditions  might  be  a 
failure. 

81384.  Was  any  reason  given  for  there  being  no  labour 
biu'eau  in  the  city  of  London  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
thought  of  it  until  I  suggested  it  some  twelve  months 
ago,  but  nothing  has  been  done  yet  (October,  1907). 

81385.  I  thought  the  twenty-five  exchanges  were  to 
cover  the  whole  of  London  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  City  of  London. 

81386.  And  no  reason  was  given  ? — No  reason  was  given 
whatever.  The  Employment  Exchanges  Committee 
allocated  a  certain  sum  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent to  work  the  City  of  London  eighteen  months  ago, 
but  no  steps  have  been  taken  yet  (October,  1907). 

81387.  Referring  now  to  Paragraph  4  and  the  matter 
of  the  Islington  Exchange,  do  you  mean  there  that  if  a 
man  got  a  job  of  two  or  three  days'  work  from  the  borough 
surveyor  that  would  appear  as  a  case  where  employment 
had  been  secured  ? — That  is  so.  That  is  pretty  general 
throughout  the  whole  of  London. 

81388.  A  three  days'  job  would  be  called  a  situation  ? — 
The  superintendent  does  not  always  know  how  long  the 
job  will  last.  He  may  be  asked,  for  argument's  sake,  for 
a  fitter  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  that  may  turn  out,  as  I 
know  it  has  in  my  own  cases  in  1902-1904  to  be  twelve 
months'  or  two  years'  work  for  a  man.  So  that  he  was 
quite  safe  in  taking  every  job  found  and  making  it  count 
one,  whether  it  was  for  a  day  or  a  week. 

81389.  Do  you  think  that  was  done  ? — I  am  sure  that 
was  done. 

81390.  As  regards  Finsbury,  would  you  say  that  female 
labour,  factory  and  ofiSce  boys,  should  not  be  provided  for 
by  a  labour  exchange  ? — No,  I  should  not.  But  I  wanted 
to  emphasise  the  point  that  female  labour  (in  that  district 
especially)  is  in  to-day  and  out  to-morrow.  There  is 
nothing  very  permanent  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  all  counted 
in  the  statistics  that  these  men  have  to  send  up,  which,  of 
course,  are  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Gazette  as  so 
many  situations  found.  It  is  quite  possible  for  there  to 
be  three  situations  found  in  one  week  for  the  same  person, 
and  this  has  actually  occurred. 

81391.  It  is  on  statistical  grounds  you  object  to  it  ? — 
Yes. 

81392.  And  as  an  argument  for  a  success  that  really  is 
not  a  success  ? — As  an  argument  for  a  success  that  really 
is  not  a  success. 

81393.  You  speak  of  the  supply  of  cheap  female  labour, 
but  is  not  all  female  labour  cheap,  or  do  you  mean  any- 
thing special  about  that  ? — All  female  labour  is  not  cheap  ; 
but  some  of  the  very  unskilled  classes  is  very  cheap. 

81394.  Was  there  an  attempt  to  supply  female  labour 
at  even  below  the  ordinary  rates  ?— Yes. 

81395.  You  seem  to  imply  that  the  Central  Body  judged 
the  success  of  the  exchanee  bv  the  number  of  cases  ? — • 
That  is  so  ;  I  saw  that,  and  knew  such  methods  to  be 
misleading. 

81396.  And  had  no  means  of  checking  ? — And  had  no 
means  of  checking,  hence  as  a  protest  I  left  that  branch 
of  the  work. 

81397.  So  I  suppose  if  a  return  were  given  to  us  that 
100,000  situations  were  found  in  a  year  you  would  not 
attach  any  importance  to  that  whatever  ?— I  should  not, 
because  I  know  what  they  are. 

81398.  Still,  you  are  quite  unshaken  in  your  faith  in 
the  idea  of  labour  exchanges  ?— The  principle  is  splendid. 

81399.  When  employers  apply  to  you  for  workmen  do 
they  generally  name  the  wage  they  are  prepared  to  give  ? 
— No,  they  do  not. 

81400.  In  that  case  you  do  not  keep  back  workmen,  do, 
you  ?— In  some  cases.  A  superintendent  that  is  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  knows  pretty  well— it  is  his  business  to 
find  out — what  such-and-such  shop  pays.  One  firm  will 
pay  10|d.  for  their  carpenters,  another  firm  will  pay  lid. 

.  perhaps,  or  ll|d.  for  their  bricklayers,  and  another  firm 
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will  want  them  cheaper.  It  is  the  local  superintendent's 
place  to  get  to  know  all  these  things,  and  in  course  of 
time  he  need  not  ask.  But  where  he  does  not  know,  there 
is  no  harm  in  asking.  A  man  says  :  "  I  want  a  joiner." 
"  All  right ;  10|d.  ?  "  "  No,  I  cannot  pay  lO^d.,  I  will 
pay  9d." 

81401.  But  you  say  that  generally  the  wages  are  not 
mentioned  ? — Generally  they  are  not  mentioned,  because 
you  are  supposed  to  know  it  in  the  district. 

81402.  Do  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  trade  union 
principles  generally  should  be  respected  by  the  borough  ? 
— I  do.  They  should  be  respected,  certainly ;  they 
should  have  recognition. 

81403.  But    not    exclusive    recognition  ? — No,  not 
exclusive  recognition. 

81404.  You  see  the  difficulty,  of  course  ? — Yes,  I  do ; 
I  realise  that. 

81405.  You  said  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  there  was  Labour  ex- 
nothing  in  the  labour  exchange  itself,  or  in  its  successful  changes  \n\\ 
working,  to  increase  the  total  mass  of  employment ;  is  not  increase 
that  quite  correct  ? — There  is  nothing  whatever  ;  they  total  volume 
will  never  make  employment  except  for  one  superinten- 
dent  and  his  clerk. 

81406.  When  a  man  is  needing  work  he  is  producing 
nothing  ? — Quite  so. 

81407.  And  he  gets  no  wages  ? — Yes. 

81408.  If  by  means  of  labour  exchanges  you  get  a  man 
a  job  now  when  otherwise  he  would  walk  the  streets  for  a 
week,  he  gets  a  wage  in  his  pocket  immediately  ? — Yes. 

81409.  That  wage  is  a  new  demand  for  commodities, 
and  therefore  a  demand  for  labour  right  away  back  to 
the  very  circumference  of  the  economic  circle  ? — Yes. 

81410.  Have  you  not  therefore  increased  the  total 
emplojonent  ? — No. 

81411.  How  is  that  ? — Because  the  employer  will  be 
waiting  for  that  man,  and  the  man  will  be  waiting  for 
the  employer,  and  they  would  wait  possibly. 

81412.  Neither  the  employer  nor  the  man  producing 
anything  for  a  week  ? — Yes. 

81413.  You  let  the  employer  and  the  man  get  to  work 
at  onoe,  and  surely  you  get  an  article  produced  and  money 
earned  as  well,  instead  of  nothing  being  produced  by 
them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

81414.  Does  that  not  mean  a  new  demand  for  labour  ? 
— It  is  merely  introducing  the  labour  to  the  labourer, 
not  creating  employment  as  generally  understood. 

81415.  It  is  getting  a  man  set  to  work  ? — Yes. 

81416.  And  work  means  production  of  wealth,  and 
production  of  wealth  means  production  of  wages  ? — Yes. 

81417.  And  wages  involve  the  spending  of  wages,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

81418.  And  that  means  a  demand.  Does  that  not 
prove  the  point  ? — It  proves  it  so  in  that  case,  but  the 
general  principle  of  employment  exchanges  is  that  they 
will  never  increase  labour  ;  they  simply  promote  the 
fluidity  of  labour. 

81419.  {Mr.   Lansbury.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  Proper 
are  in  favour  of  only  sending  people  to  work  at  the  union  attitude  of 
rates  ? — I  think  I  have  made  that  clear  in  the  9th  Para-  labour 
graph  :  "  Efforts  should  be  made  I  think  to  keep  up  both  ^^^^^^j 
the  standard  of  the  men  and  their  wages  too."  fafr^wage 

81420.  I  want  to  get  it  emphatic  one  way  or  the  other,  question, 
because  you  see  you  cannot  have  a  shifting  line.  Either 

you  supply  all  that  come  to  you,  or  you  differentiate, 
and  I  want  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line,  saymg  that 
you  will  not  send  a  person  or  that  you  will  ?  — I  would 
draw  the  line  under  certain  conditions.  It  would  be 
possible,  and  even  the  unions  would  say  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, for  a  man  to  work  at  -Jd.  an  hour  less. 

81421.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  trade  union  say  that  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  known  it— yes,  I  have  ;  under 
certain  conditions  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  work  at  a  |d. 
an  hour  less.  I  think  the  Moulders'  Society,  but  I  am 
not  sure,  will  allow  a  man  above  a  certam  age  to  work 
at  a  less  rate  of  pay. 

81422.  Still,  that  is  a  trade  union  rate  all  the  tune  ?— 
Yes. 
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81423.  My  point  is  this  :  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  trade 
unions  practically  saying  what  wages  are  to  be  paid  to 
people  for  whom  the  employment  exchanges  find  work  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  think  so,  where  there  is  organised  labour. 

81424.  I  notice  you  object  to  the  Finsbury  exchange 
because  of  the  women.  How  are  you  going  to  interfere 
there  as  to  the  rates  of  pay  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  person 
to  decide  whether  it  is  a  proper  rate  or  an  improper  rate 
that  is  offered  ? — I  was  alluding  there,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  I  say  it  pretty  specifically,  to  "  cheap  female 
labour  "  ;   I  do  not  say  "  women's  labour." 

81425.  Cheap  girls'  or  women's  labour  ? — I  meant 
girls  chiefly. 

i*i;ticability  81426.  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  cheap 
female  labour,  cheap  boy  labour,  or  cheap  girl  labour  ; 
I  want  to  know  who  is  to  be  the  person  to  decide,  where 
there  is  no  trade  union,  that  it  is  a  proper  rate  of  pay  or 
not  ? — The  superintendent  should  be  sufficiently  un- 
biassed to  know  whether  the  work  expected  of  a  certain 
employee  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  pay  given. 

81427.  Do  you  think  that  under  any  public  authority 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  superintendent  to  please  his 
committee,  please  the  employer  and  please  the  employee 
if  he  had  to  give  a  decision  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  think 
1  said  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  please  all  three. 

81428.  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  please  anybody 
— I  will  put  it  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  please  one  of  the  three. 

81429.  At  the  expense  of  the  other  two  ?  Honestly, 
do  you  think  that  is  a  very  practical  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment, to  leave  it  to  the  superintendent  of  an  exchange 
to  determine  whether  the  rate  of  pay  is  fair  or  not  ? — Yes. 

81430.  You  think  it  is  ? — I  do.  He  knows  the  local 
conditions  prevailing,  and  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked  for  a  given  wage. 

81431.  Then  you  would  make  him  a  kind  of  wages 
board  ? — No  I  do  not. 

81432.  Let  us  understand.  Where  there  is  no  trade 
union  the  question  I  put  to  you  was,  who  is  to  decide, 
and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  superintendent  is 
the  person  who  ought  to  decide  whether  the  wages  offered 
are  proper  wages  for  the  work  expected  to  be  performed  ? 
— I  say  that,  but  I  must  qualify  that  by  some  explana- 
tion. For  instance,  the  employer  asks  for  a  clerk  at  25s. 
a  week  ;  if  he  is  going  to  work  him  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  superin- 
tendent ought  to  be  the  man  to  say  "  No,  that  is  not 
sufficient  money,  and  I  cannot  find  a  man  for  you  that 
will  do  that." 

81433.  As  I  say,  you  make  him  a  kind  of  wages  board  ? 
— If  the  employer  says  :  "  I  am  only  going  to  pay  25s. 
a  week,  but  the  job  only  lasts  three  hours  a  day  here  " 
the  local  superintendent  should  be  the  man  to  say  whether 
that  25s.  is  a  fair  rate  or  not  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  the  employer. 

81434.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say.  Do 
you  think  that  is  practical  ? — With  that  qualification, 
I  say  yes,  that  is  practical. 

81435.  There  is  no  qualification  about  it  ;  the  super- 
intendent is  to  be  the  judge,  I  understand,  as  to  whether 
it  is  right  or  not  ? — Yes.  If  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

81436.  As  to  the  labour  exchange,  I  understand  from 
you  that  it  does  not  find  very  regular  employment  at 
present,  that  is  long  jobs,  but  that  a  good  many  of  the 
jobs  which  are  found  are  casual  ? — Yes,  a  large  number 
of  them  are. 
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81437.  Is  that  anybody's  fault  ?— No. 

81438.  I  mean,  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  principle 
of  a  labour  exchange  ?  Is  it  not  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  very  much  of  the  work  is  casual  work  ? — Of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  casual  work,  therefore  possibly 
that  is  so. 

81439.  The  exchange  is  not  responsible  for  that,  is 
it  ? — No,  the  exchange  is  not  responsible  for  it. 

81440.  Do  I  understand  that  in  addition  to  settling 
the  rates  of  pay,  you  also  would  require  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  exchange  to  settle  the  length  of  the  job,  if  it 
is  worth  his  while  to  supply  a  man  or  woman  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  said  that. 


81441.  I  understood  that  you  were  complaining  just  Mr.  Eenry 
now  about  the  statistics  which  were  published  being  William 
fallacious,  because  they  said  they  had  found  so  many  Fordham. 
jobs  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  only  for  one  day      ~  ~ 
perhaps,  or  perhaps  only  for  a  few  hours  ;   and  I  under-        ^  '* 
stood  you  rather  objected  to  that  ? — I  do  not  object 

to  that  at  all,  but  I  say  that  that  sort  of  thing  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  statistics. 

81442.  But  the  exchange  is  still  to  be  used  for  that 
kind  of  purpose  ? — It  may  be  ;  I  could  not  say  at  all. 

81443.  I  want  to  get  from  you  whether  you  think 
the  exchange  should  be  used  for  that  kind  of  work  ? — • 
It  is  an  employment  exchange,  and  therefore  must  be 
used  for  employment,  whether  regular  or  irregular, 
whether  for  long  or  for  short  periods. 

81444.  As  you  have  already  said,  of  course  it  cannot  Labour 
create  labour  ? — It  cannot  create  employment.  exchanges 

81445.  I  understand  though  that  you  do  think  that  "i^^'of^n- 
very  often  there  is  work  being  left  undone  because  people  employment 
do  not  know  where  it  is  ? — That  is  frequently  the  case.  problem. 

81446.  Do  you  think  that  lasts  any  very  long  period  ? 
— That  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out. 

81447.  You  have  not  any  experience  to  guide  you 
about  that,  have  you  ? — I  have  waited  sometimes  as 
long  as  a  week  for  a  plasterer  when  I  was  in  the  building 
trade,  because  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  on  the  right 
kind  of  man. 

81448.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  during  which  you  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work,  all  over  the  country  according  to  the  trade 
union  returns  certain  trades  have  been  in  a  very  bad 
state  ? — Yes. 

81449.  Therefore  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  work- 
man wanting  to  go  out  of  London  or  not  wanting  to  go 
out  of  London  ? — No. 

81450.  Because  if  he  went  out  he  was  out  of  work, 
and  if  he  stayed  he  was  out  of  work  1 — That  is  so. 

81451.  And  no  number  of  linked-up  labour  exchanges 
would  have  got  over  that  fact,  would  it  ? — Not  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 

81452.  So  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  periods 
of  unemployment,  such  as  that  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  some  machine  other  than  the  labour  ex- 
change must  be  devised  for  dealing  with  it  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. The  present  state  of  chronic  unemployment 
will  never  be  met  solely  by  a  linked-up  system  of  employ- 
ment exchanges.  We  shaU  have  to  go  further  than  that 
I  am  sure. 

81453.  The  chronic  casual  emplo3Tnent,  or  what  some 
one  calls  "  under-employment,"  that,  too,  labour  ex- 
changes, so  far  as  I  have  heard  you  this  afternoon,  will 
not  get  over  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  will. 

81454.  Only  just  one  other  word  about  trade  unions.  Trade 
The  big  staple  trade  unions  are  really  labour  exchanges.  Unionists 
are  they  not — I  mean  the  Carpenters,  the  Joiners,  and  and  the  un- 
the  Bricklayers  ?— Yes,  and  the  Plasterers.  employment 

81455.  The  Engineers  and  the  Bootmakers  ? — Yes. 

81456.  All  these  big  unions  themselves  send  their 
men  from  place  to  place,  do  thej'  not  ? — Yes,  but  their 
methods  of  communication  are  necessarily  slow. 

81457.  Is  not  the  reason — I  am  putting  a  question 
that  was  put  to  you  before,  but  I  do  not  think  this  point 
was  made  quite  clear — is  not  the  reason  why  the  skilled 
trades  leave  the  exchanges  alone,  that  the  really  best 
men  in  those  particular  trades  feel  that  they  have  got 
their  own  organisation  for  finding  out  where  work  is  going  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  reason  is  this — I 
will  take  an  unorganised  trade.  Assuming  that  I  am  a 
clerk  wanting  a  berth,  in  a  well-ordered  system  I  should 
be  able  to  go  to  the  exchange  and  register  my  require- 
ments ;  but  when  I  go  I  find  that  there  is  practically — 
that  is,  if  I  were  to  go  to  any  one  of  these  employment 
exchanges — a  string  of  loafers — I  know  them  to  be  loafers 
— on  a  form.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  borough  ;  I  live 
in  the  borough,  and  I  know  those  men  by  sight ;  they 
are  navvies  and  lower-class  porters  usually.  I  feel  that 
this  exchange  then  is  for  that  class  of  man.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  called  upon  to  hob-nob  with  them  just 
yet,  and  consequently,  I  do  not  register.  ^ 
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81458.  Of  course,  you  need  not  stop  there  ;  you  have 
only  to  go  there  and  register  ?— Yes,  that  is  so,  but  I  have 
to  wait  my  turn. 

81459.  But  that  is  not  a  very  long  time  ? — an  hour 
perhaps  usually. 

81460.  There  may  be  a  big  rush,  but  as  a  rule  now 
there  is  not  such  a  big  crush  waiting  there,  is  there  ? — 
No. 


81461.  And  if  a  man  wants  work,  after  all,  whether 
he  is  a  clerk  or  a  labourer,  he  has  to  rub  shoulders  with 
a  good  many  people  he  may  not  like  ? — Certainly.  I 
personally  would  not  mind  it. 

81462.  You  do  not  want  to  rule  out  these  labourers, 
do  you  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

81463.  The  clerk  has  just  got  to  get  rid  of  his  pride  ? 
— He  has  just  got  to  get  rid  of  his  pride. 
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  81464.  [Sir  Samtiel  Provis.)  I  understand  that  you  are 

29  Oct.,  1907.  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Employment  Exchange 
  Superintendents,  and  that  Mr.   Hunt,  the  gentleman 

who  accompanies  you,  is  the  secretary  of  that  Association  ? 

—Yes. 

81465.  The  evidence  that  you  propose  to  give  is  given 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  ? — Yes. 

81466.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  for  us,  have  you 
not,  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — 
Yes.    {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  on  the 
working  of  the  employment  exchanges  established  by 
the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  has  been 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  our  association,  and  finally 
submitted  to  all  the  members  for  their  approval.  They 
have  also  appointed  myself,  as  chairman  of  the  association, 
to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf  if  required. 

Basis  of  Employment  Exchanges. 

2.  The  root  idea  of  employment  exchanges  is  that  they 
shall  act  as  a  common  centre  in  each  area  covered  by  an 
exchange  between  employer  and  employe,  'where  the 
employer  may,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble, 
find  all  the  labour  he  may  require,  and  the  employe 
get  in  touch  with  the  employer  requiring  his  services, 
without  the  cost  and  frequent  disappointment  of  answering 
advertisements,  or  of  wandering  from  works  to  works, 
often  going  away  from  the  point  where  emplojTnent  is 
awaiting  him. 

Centralised  System. 

3.  The  scheme  of  employment  exchanges  put  into 
operation  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London 
is  the  first  serious  attempt  in  this  direction  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment  on  a  scientific  basis,  all 
previous  attempts  to  establish  labour  biureaux  having 
failed  owing  to  their  isolation. 

4.  Modern  industrial  conditions  are  so  varied  that  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  any 
independent  unit. 

5.  The  scheme  of  the  Central  Body,  by  linking  every 
portion  of  London  together  by  means  of  a  central  ex- 
change, acting  as  a  clearing-house,  brings  the  industrial 
needs  of  one  portion  of  London  into  touch  with  the  in 
dustrial  supply  of  another. 

6.  The  work  already  done  by  the  metropolitan  ex- 
changes has  amply  proved  the  value  of  a  uniform  system, 
employers  have  promptly  found  men  they  could  not  have 
obtained  so  quickly  by  any  other  means,  and  men  have 
been  placed  in  employment  where  they  could  never  have 
found  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

Census  and  Classification  of  Unemployed. 

7.  The  results  already  obtained  by  the  metropolitan 
employment  exchanges  have,  in  our  opinion,  more  than 
justified  their  existence.  On  completion  of  their  first 
year's  work  their  books  will  show  that  there  are  at  least 
100,000  men  and  women  in  London,  who  are  only  par- 
tially employed,  independently  of  the  trade  unionists. 
The  exchanges  are  able  to  show  the  various  trades  affected, 
and,  further,  to  prove  special  stagnation  in  particular 
industries,  and  by  the  system  of  re-registration  they  are 
able  to  show  how  much  work  an  applicant  obtains  during 
any  given  period. 

8.  There  can  be  no  question  that  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  must  have  as  its  basis 
reliable  figures  as  to  the  number  and  capability  of  workers 
employable  and  of  the  capacity  of  various  industries  to 
absorb  hands. 


Mr.  Edward  James  Fair,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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Staff  and  Organisation. 

9.  Thenumberof  employers  who  have  used  theexchanges.  Machinery  of 
and  who  have  been  suited  with  satisfactory  employes,  metropolitan 
has  been  highly  creditable  when  the  paucity  of  means  exchanges, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendents   is  taken  into 
consideration. 

10.  Without  any  assistance  but  one  clerk  (in  many  cases 
an  inexperienced  youth),  hardly  advertised  in  any  way, 
provided  with  offices  often  of  insignificant  appearance,  and 
in  bad  business  positions,  the  superintendents  have 
had  to  struggle  against  many  difficulties  in  trying  to 
deal  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  In  criticising  the  existing  organisation,  and  in 
considering  any  practical  proposals  for  its  reform,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  have  now  the  experience  gained 
by  twelve  months'  work. 

11.  In  starting  a  new  organisation  it  was  impossible  Reforms 

to  foresee  all  that  was  necessary  for  its  successful  develop-  necessary  m 
ment.    Opinions  previously  had  all  been  so  moulded  in  pi^esent 
the  methods  of  the  labour  bureaux,  as  to  be  unable  to  ^  ^' 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  the  Central  Body 
was  attempting  to  grapple  with.    In  the  light  of  our  ex- 
perience it  has  become  obvious  that  the  lines  upon  which 
the  scheme  was  conceived  were  too  narrow  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  present  industrial  needs.     However,  in 
the  absence  of  actual  data  to  base  their  estimates  upon, 
the  authorities  cannot  be  blamed  for  moving  cautiously 
in  financial  matters. 

12.  The  conditions  of  employment,  postal  facilities, 
and  means  of  communication  of  each  area  covered  by  an 
exchange  must  be  carefully  considered.  The  exchange 
should  occupy  a  good  business  position,  a  separate  room 
and  entrance  being  provided  for  female  applicants. 

13.  The  superintendent  should  be  capable  of  dealing  Qualifica- 
with  business  people,  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of  tions  of 
industrial  conditions,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  control  superinten- 
of  men. 

14.  In  considering  the  number  and  composition  of  the 
staff  employed  at  each  exchange,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  work  of  the  exchange  is  a  commercial  under- 
taking. Sufficient  staff  should  be  engaged  to  do  the 
office  work  efficiently,  and  in  all  exchanges  a  female 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  female  applicants. 
We  strongly  advise  that  all  classes  of  labour  should  be 
dealt  with. 

15.  The  advantages  of  the  exchanges  must  be  brought  Need  of 
home  to  eveiy  business  man.    This  can  only  be  done  by  canvassing 
persistent  canvassing  (not  merely  calling  once  and  leaving  employers, 
the  matter,  but  repeated  calls   at  frequent  intervals) 

until  a  customer  is  obtained.  Sufficient  canvassers  must 
be  engaged  to  ensure  a  constant  stream  of  business  through 
the  exchange.  By  this  means  the  exchange  wculd  act  as 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  every  unemployed  person,  a 
continual  flow  of  applicants  would  be  passing  through, 
and  situations  would  be  promptly  filled. 

16.  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  need  for 
canvassers  will  lessen  as  the  usefulness  of  the  exchange 
extends  ;  but,  in  order  to  put  the  whole  system  on  an 
active  and  useful  basis,  canvassing  on  a  large  scale  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages.  As  the  work 
develops,  the  canvassers  would  be  gradually  absorbed 
in  the  offices. 

17.  The  trade  unions  should  be  approached  with  a 
view  to  using  the  exchanges  as  houses  of  call,  instead  of 
the  present  system,  which  involves  the  too  frequent  use 
of  public-houses.  At  present,  in  the  case  of  centralised 
societies,  men  have  to  travel  long  distances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registration.    The  exchanges  should  also  be  used 
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for  holding  branch  meetings,  etc.,  and  so  would  in  time 
become  recognised  as  the  only  centres  where  the  best 
information  (which  might  be  of  use  to  the  unemployed) 
could  be  obtained. 

18.  At  present  there  is  a  great  difficulty  experienced, 
when  sending  applicants  a  long  distance  from  the  exchange 
where  thej'  register,  to  a  possible  employer,  as  the  men, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  do  not  possess  the  means  necessary 
to  pay  the  ordinary  cost  of  travelling.  This  could  be 
met  by  the  employment  exchanges  being  placed  in  a 
position  to  obtain  from  all  transit  authorities,  special 
workmen's  fares  in  all  bona-fide  cases. 

19.  It  would  materially  assist  the  success  of  the  ex- 
changes if  the  Government  and  all  public  bodies  inserted  a 
clause  in  their  contracts  that  their  works'  departments  ar.d 
contractors  .should,  as  far  as  possible,  utilise  the  machinery 
of  the  exchanges  for  such  labour  as  they  require  fiom  time 
to  time. 

20.  In  completing  arrangements  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exchange  system 
should  be  extended  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Wett- 
minster,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  of  Greater  London. 

General. 

Vantages  21.  In  order  that  a  scheme  of  employment  exchanges 
0  lational  ^g^^  become  really  effective  a  national  system  should  te 
'  lr'ii<Tes  P^**  ^^^^  operation.  By  this  means  a  complete  organisa- 
'    '  "   '     tion  of  unorganised  labour  would  be  effected. 

22.  The  advantages  of  this  would  be,  the  supply  of 
labour  available  in  all  parts  of  the  country  could  be 
accurately  gauged,  and  could  from  time  to  time  be  moved 
to  wherever  required,  and  the  known  surplus  could  be 
promptly  dealt  with  in  Government  schemes  of  afforesta- 
tion, reclamation,  emigration,  etc. 

23.  The  lack  of  organisation  generally,  at  present,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  chronic  unemployment  pre- 
vailing. Trades  that  are  already  overstocked  still  receive 
more  fresh  blood  than  is  necessary,  while  extreme  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  skilled  industries  to  obtain  necessary 
hands. 

24.  The  exchanges  would  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  every  trade  in  the  country,  and  divert  youths  abcut 
to  enter  business  life  to  occupations  where  theix  services 
would  more  likely  be  permanently  required. 

25.  The  need  for  labour  in  country  districts  could  be 
met  by  placing  men  from  the  towns  who  have  received  an 
agricultural  training,  and  thus  relieve  the  pressure  in 
large  centres. 

26.  An  important  point,  which  we  think  ought  to  have 
serious  consideration,  is,  that  if  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees (consisting  of  public  men,  local  employers,  and 
representatives  of  labour)  were  legally  constituted  they 
could  become  arbitration  courts  and  wages  boards. 

27.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  an  organisation 
such  as  has  been  outlined  above  would  greatly  improve 
the  status  of  labour  in  poorly  paid  industries. 

28.  As  the  exchanges  become  more  extensively  used, 
employers  of  even  sweated  labour  would  be  compelled 
to  come  to  the  exchanges  for  the  supply  of  hands,  and  the 
fact  that  the  prices  they  were  paying  would  be  collated 
and  at  the  disposal  of  applicants  for  employment,  would, 
we  believe,  constitute  a  considerable  check  on  the  evils 
of  the  sweating  system. 

Ltitude  of  29.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  employ- 
ide  unions  ment  exchanges,  we  have  been  anxious  to  work  with  the 
trades  unions,  but,  unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  we 
have  not  received  their  co-operation,  and  much  of  the 
criticism  that  has  been  levelled  against  us  accusing  us  of 
employing  cheap  or  "  sweated  "  labour,  has,  we  believe, 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  sj'mpathy  shown  by  the  various 
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30.  This  difficulty  we  believe  and  hope  will  be  cleared 
away  by  means  of  a  better  understanding. 

31.  We  have  found  many  employers  keen  on  our  work, 
and  they  would  gladly  make  use  of  the  exchanges  if  they 
were  placed  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

32.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  us  with 
distress  committees,  and  in  some  cases  employers  have 
stated  that  under  our  present  constitution,  if  they  made 
use  of  the  exchanges,  they  would  be  assisting  to  aid  a 

4:9-vin. 


system  of  State-created  labour,  to  the  principle  of  which  Mr.  Edward 
they  object.  James  Fair. 

33.  The  less  connection  there  is  between  the  distress  ^ 
committees  and  the  exchanges,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  ~  "' 
the  work  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Central  Body  being  Desirability 
confused.    We  strongly  feel  that  employment  exchanges  of  dissociat- 
should    be    under   a    separate    authority  to   distress  iog  labour 
committees.  fromDiTtress 

34.  The  quality  of  work  offered  by  employers  has,  on  Qomniiaee^. 
the  whole,  been  good,  situations  as  high  as  £3  per  week  -^y^^.j^ 
having  been  notified ;  and  had  our  work  been  properly 
advertised  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  filling  these,  „ietropolitan 
and  the  number  of  situations  notified  to  us  would  have  exchanges, 
been  much  larger.    We  find  we  now  receive  a  better  class 

of  order  than  at  first,  and  v.e  also  have  a  better  class  of 
men  registering. 

35.  Workpeople  living  in  Shoreditch  have  been  placed 
in  Bermondsey  ;  workpeople  in  Woolwich  have  been 
placed  in  Kensington  ;  workpeople  in  Camberwell  have 
been  placed  in  Islington  ;  workpeople  in  Lewisham  have 
been  placed  in  Hammersmith;  and  so  on.  We  can 
enumerate  many  instances  in  which  men  and  women 
have  been  placed  from  one  extremity  of  London  to 
another  more  quickly  than  by  means  of  advertisement, 
and  without  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  incurred  in 
tramping  from  one  point  of  London  to  another  looking 
for  work. 

36.  The  present  system  of  employment  in  vogue, 
whether  in  engaging  men  through  advertisement  or  Advantage 
taking  them  on  at  the  gate,  shows  an  utter  lack  of  organi-  of  labour 
sation,  and  is  unsatisfactory  both  to  employers  and  Qygj.''''"fgen< 
employes.    In  districts  where  men  are  wanted  for  daily  gj^te^^of' ^ 
work  it  is  customary  for  men  to  wait  at  the  various  engaging 
firms  where  they  may  have  a  chance  of  work.    We  find  workmen, 
groups  of  men  at  a  dozen  different  gates.    By  using  the 
exchange  as  a  centre,  the  employer  could  rely  upon  having 

just  the  men  required,  and  the  men  could  know  in  a 
moment  exactly  where  they  would  be  wanted. 

37.  The  exchange,  by  organising  labour,  would  replace 
the  present  chaotic  state  of  affairs  by  a  comprehensive 
system  based  on  industrial  demand  and  supply. 

38.  In  conclusion,  we  would  point  out  that  all  private 

efforts  in  the  direction  of  labour  biu-eaux  have  failed.  Failure  >f 
Private  employment  agencies  can  only  be  sectional  and  private 
local  in  their  efforts,  however  ably  administered.    They  labour 
can  only  daal  with  applicants  who  have  means,    and  ^"r^a-u-"^- 
further,  only  get  in  touch  with  a  limited  number  of 
employers,  the  situations  found  bearing  a  small  relation 
to  the  number  of  applications  received,  or  fees  collected., 

39.  I  append  copy  of  an  estimate  prepared  by  the 
association  of  the  annual  expenditure  which  it  is  believed  [Appendices.] 
Avould  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  system  of  employment 
exchanges  operating  over  the  whole  of  London,  Greater 

London,  and  with  special  officers  working  the  business 
centres  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  London  (Appendix 
No.  XCI  (A)  .) 

40.  I  also  append  copy  of  a  statement  as  to  labour 
exchanges  in  Germany,  which  was  received  by  the  associa- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  Metal  Workers'  Federation 
at  Stuttgart  (Appendix  No.  XCI  (B)  .) 

Statement  as  to  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

41.  The  greater  number  of  unemployed  in  Lewisham  Unemploy- 
belong  to  the  building  or  transport  trades  ;  there  has  been  ment  in 

a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  those  trades  until  t\^  o  Lewisham. 
years  ago,  when  a  serious  depression  set  in.  The  absence  of 
all  machinery  to  transfer  the  men  affected  to  districts 
where  a  greater  demand  for  labour  exists  caused  great 
stagnation  ;  the  pressure  in  Lewisham  is  easing  as  the 
men  gradually  find  outlets. 

42.  The  effects  of  frequent  terms  of  unemployment  are  Qf 
bad  on  the  individuals  affected  ;  they  lose  heart  and,  unemploy- 
unless  in  possession  of  indomitable  spirits,  sink  into  ment. 
indifference,  frequently  becoming  members  of  the  so- 
called  "  wastrel  "  class. 

43.  All  special  work  provided  by  municipalities  should  Mimicipal 
only  deal  with  trades  in  which  seasonal  depression  exists,  lelief  work, 
thus  enabling  a  stricter  discipline  to  be  maintained ; 

public  works  where  men  of  all  occupations  are  employed  Kesults  of 
must  be  costly,  as  the  slowest  men  set  the  pace.  relief  work 

viiiQcr  Un- 

44.  Relief  works  provided  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  employed 
Body  for  London  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause  as  Workmen 
given  above.  Act. 
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Mr.  Edivard  43.  Tlie  class  of  work  provided  has  been  most  adaptable  ; 
J cimcs  Fair,  making  cricket  and  teimis  grounds,  or  preparing  ground 

  for  cultivation,  does  not  impose  such  a  severe  strain  on 

29  Oct.,  1907.  j^gjj  ^-j^Q  g^j.g  usually  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of 
food  as  road  construction  or  repair. 

46.  The  total  amount  of  work  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
allow  of  any  discrimination  between  men  who  are  used  to 
manual  labour  and  those  who  are  not ;  unless  this  can  be 
done  the  financial  results  can  never  be  very  encouraging. 

Labour  47.  Farm  Colonies. — As  a  training  ground  for  emigration 

colonies.  or  settlement  on  the  land  these  offer  a  wide  field  for  useful 
work  ;  as  merely  places  where  a  man  can  be  sent  tempor- 
arily for  employment,  they  are  much  more  costly  than 
local  relief  works  and  not  so  beneficial. 

48.  Emigration. — Much  useful  work  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  and  as  far  as  Lewisham  is  concerned  the  reports 
received  from  emigrants  have  been  most  encouraging. 

49.  In  considering  any  future  means  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  surplus  labour,  my  own  experience  of  landscape 
work  leads  me  to  believe  that  afforestation  offers  the  most 
useful  field. 

50.  The  work  entailed  in  preparing  the  ground  and 
planting  trees  does  not  offer  a  constant  variation  of  work, 
with  the  result  that  even  the  unskilled  speedily  become 
useful.  It  is  easy  to  institute  a  system  of  piece-work, 
which  enables  the  officers  in  charge  to  keep  a  check  on  the 
men  iinder  their  control,  and  the  training  given  would  be 
valuable  to  the  men  in  seeking  employment  under  ordin- 
ary conditions. 

81467.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are,  I  think,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lewisham  Emplojonent  Exchange  ; 
in  1904-5  you  were  foreman  in  charge  of  relief  works  at 
Avery  Hill  and  Eltham  Park  ;  and  you  were  clerk  to  the 
Lewisham  Distress  Committee  ? — Yes. 

81468.  What  does  the  Association  of  Employment 
Exchange  Superintendents  consist  of  ? — The  Association 
consists  of  the  exchange  superintendents  and  their  clerks, 
numbering  about  fifty-five  at  present  all  told. 

81469.  That  is  to  say,  the  exchange  superintendents 
under  the  Central  Body  ? — That  is  so. 

81470.  How  many  are  there  ? — There  are  twenty-five 
exchanges. 

81471.  Therefore,  there  are  twenty-five  superintendents? 
—Yes. 

81472.  And  there  is  a  clerk  to  each  ? — Yes  ;  and  some 
of  us  have  two  clerks.    I  have  a  second  clerk  myself. 

8]  473.  Lewisham  is  your  district  ? — Yes. 

81474.  Does  that  mean  the  Borough  of  Lewisham  ? 
— That  is  so. 

81475.  Had  you  any  experience  in  connection  with 
labour  exchanges  before  you  took  up  the  post  under  the 
Central  Body  ? — I  was  superintendent  of  the  old  Lewisham 
Labour  Bureau  established  by  the  borough  council, 
I  commenced  the  bureau  there. 

81476.  Perhaps  you  would  say  when  that  was  ? — That 
Jivas  about  April,  1905. 

81477.  Lewisham  was  one  of  the  places  which  es- 
tablished a  labour  bureau  under  the  London  Bureau  Act, 
I  suppose  ? — That  is  so. 

81478.  That  was  not  very  long  before  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  passed,  was  it  ? — No.  I  ran  the  bureau 
for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  I  suppose. 

81479.  We  have  heard  from  a  previous  witness  that  now 
there  is  a  labour  exchange  in  each  of  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  Westminster  t- — That  is  so. 

81 480.  And  these  are  linked  together  under  one  Central 
Body  ? — Quite  right. 

81481.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  how  many  cases 
by  Lewisliam  you  have  had  ? — I  have  not  the  exact  figures  upon  me, 
«nipiOyiiiciit  ]3ut  since  I  opened  the  employment  exchange  in  Brown- 
excliauge.            ^^^^       August  27th,  last  year,  I  have  had  about 

1,000  situations  notified  to  me  by  local  employers,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  registered  just  over  3,000  appli- 
cants. 

81482.  How  many  cases  were  found  situations  ? — I 
filled  not  quite  1,300  of  those  situations.  I  wish  I  had 
brought  the  exact  figures  with  me,  but  I  quite  forgot  to. 
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81483.  Did  you  find  those  situations  yourself,  or  was 
it  by  means  of  the  central  exchange  ? — Those  are  purely 
local  situations. 

81484.  Were  some  of  the  applicants  found  work  by 
means  of  the  central  exchange  ? — Yes.  I  have  placed 
about  eighty-five  or  eighty-six  men  in  the  twenty-five 
other  exchanges. 

81485.  Are  you  able  to  say  at  all  from  memory  how 
far  those  were  cases  of  regular  employment  or  casual  em- 
ployment ? — I  should  say  those  were  all,  as  far  as  one  is 
able  to  judge,  permanent  situations — not  my  local  ones 
I  mean,  but  those  placed  in  other  districts. 

81486.  Now  take  the  local  cases  ;  how  far  were  they 
permanent  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  certainly  for  periods  of  at 
least  three  months.  In  the  building  trade  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  Of  course  there  are  no  permanent  situ- 
ations in  the  building  trade  ;  you  may  send  a  man  to  a 
builder,  and  he  is  there  for  three  months,  or  it  might  be 
for  three  years — you  can  never  tell.  A  purely  casual 
job,  where  a  man  is  only  wanted  for  a  few  days,  is  quoted 
in  the  order  book,  and  these  particulars  were  avail- 
able when  we  got  the  statistics  out  in  the  summer  for  the 
Unemployed  Body. 

81487.  What  was  the  class  of  workmen  that  you 
found  situations  for ;  were  they  in  the  building  trade 
chiefly  ? — Principally  in  the  building  trade  in  Le"m'sham. 
We  have  no  factories,  but  we  have  two  engineering 
works.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  building  and  shop- 
keepers. 

81488.  Were  the  situations  that  you  got  by  means 
of  the  central  exchange  of  a  different  class  ? — They 
were  of  a  different  class,  and  included  factory  workers, 
clerks  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course  Lewisham  is 
a  dormitory  where  so  many  people  come  to  sleep  who 
do  not  work  in  Lewisham  but  who  do  work  in  the  inner 
boroughs. 

81489.  You  say  in  Paragraph  7 :  "On  completion 
of  their  first  year's  works  their  books  will  show  that 
there  are  at  least  100,000  men  and  women  in  London 
who  are  only  partially  employed,  independently  of  trade 
unionists."  You  are  speaking  there  of  a  sort  of  census 
of  unemployment  ? — Quite  so. 

81490.  Do  you  think  it  may  be  taken  that  generally 
the  persons  who  are  unemployed  do  come  on  to  these 
registers  ? — Yes,  and  increasingly  so.  In  the  earlier 
stages  it  was  not  so,  but  as  they  gradually  realise  what 
we  are  created  for,  we  are  getting  a  better  tj-pe  of  appli- 
cant and  we  are  getting  more  of  them  to  register. 

81491.  That  number  would  exclude  the  more  skilled 
workmen,  would  it  not — that  is,  the  ordinary  trade 
unionists,  as  a  rule ;  they  do  not  come  on  the  register  ? 
■ — In  my  case  at  Lewisham  three  of  the  trade  unions 
keep  their  books  in  my  exchange  ;  and  their  members 
come  and  sign  there  instead  of  signing  in  a  public-house 
as  they  usually  do, 

81492.  In  the  figures  for  Lewisham  are  you  therefore 
taking  in  trade  union  figures  ? — Yes  ;   decidedly  so. 

81493.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  those  trade 
union  branches  at  Lewisham  ;  do  you  yourself  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  or  take  any  action  in  connection  with 
them  ? — Only  in  placing  the  men,  if  I  can.  If  a  situa- 
tion is  notified  to  the  exchange  which  a  society  man 
can  fill,  I  usually  give  the  society  man  the  preference 
it  he  is  suitable, 

81494.  AVhat  do  you  do  practically  when  you  get 
applications  for  work  ?  Do  you  inquire  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  whether  there  are  situations  ? — We  have 
a  system  of  canvassing  the  employers.  We  work  one 
district  one  day  and  another  another,  and  we  follow 
it  up  by  circularising.  In  the  case  of  those  firms  -who 
are  on  the  telephone,  and  we  have  no  time  to  go  round 
to  see  them,  we  make  a  practice  of  ringing  them  up 
once  in  three  or  four  days — constantly  keeping  the  ex- 
change in  front  of  them. 

81495.  Do  you  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  discre- 
tion in  relation  to  the  men  who  apply  for  situations 
in  recommending  them  to  particular  employers  ? — 
Most  decidedly  so. 

81496.  Do  you  advise  them,  then,  as  to  whom  they 
should  apply  to,  or  what  is  exactly  the  ai-rangement  ? — 
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If  an  employer  sends  to  me  for  a  man,  whatever  he  wants, 
say  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  I  simply  select  the  most 
suitable  carpenter  on"  my  books  and  send  him  to  that 
employer. 

j^^^g  81497.  Are  there  certain  rules  which  are  applicable  to 

cairmn"      these  exchanges  ? — We  have  working  rules  which  are  not 
m«  -opolitau  very  stringent.    We  have  a  good  deal  of  latitude, 
ex  anges.        81498.  Are  those  rules  made  by  the  central  body  ?— 
Tiiose  are  framed  by  the  central  body. 

81499.  Have  you  a  copy  that  we  may  put  in  ? — I 
have  not  a  copy,  but  I  will  send  you  copy.  {See  Ap- 
pendix to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Pringle's  Report,  p.  383). 

81500.  Have  you  at  Lewisham  an  advisory  committee  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  an  advisory  committee. 

81501.  How  is  that  composed  ? — The  Lewisham  Bor- 
ough Council  nominated  five  members,  or  rather  elected 
them,  I  should  say,  and  the  Chairman  (who  was  one  of 
the  local  members  on  the  central  body)  and  myscK  were 
asked  by  the  central  body  to  select  a  list  of  likely  em- 
ployers and  likely  trade  representatives,  which  was 
sent  up  to  the  central  body,  and  the  bulk  of  those  were 
appointed  on  my  committee.  I  have  about  thirteen 
members  now. 

81502.  So  your  committee  represents  the  workmen, 
the  employers  and  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

81503.  But  the  actual  selection,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  representatives  of  the  local  authority,  was  made  by 
the  central  body  ? — Yes,  tliat  is  it. 

81504.  Supposing  a  man  on  your  register  gets  employ- 
ment apart  from  you,  does  he  notify  that  to  you  ? — In 
some  cases.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  they  simply  lapse.  We 
register  a  man  and  his  name  is  on  the  books  for  seven  days  ; 
he  then  has  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  seven  days  to  renew 
his  application.  If  he  does  not  do  that,  we  simply  pass 
him  to  the  dead  drawer.  If  he  notifies  us,  as  they  do  in 
some  cases,  that  he  has  found  employment,  we  make  a 
note  of  that.  As  a  rule,  he  is  simply  passed  to  the  dead 
drawer  on  failing  to  renew  his  application,  and  we  con- 
clude that  he  has  foimd  employment. 

81505.  But  the  fact  of  your  renewing  them  every  seven 
dajrs  prevents  your  keeping  on  the  books  what  may  be 
called  dead  cases  ? — Yes  ;  you  are  still  on  a  live  register. 

81506.  With  regard  to  the  trade  unions  in  your  district, 
what  is  the  relation  between  you  and  them  ? — The  relation 
at  first  was,  well,  very  peculiar.  They  looked  upon  the 
exchange  as  a  blackleg  organisation,  and  in  fact,  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  was  talked  about  it,  but  I  managed  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  local  secretaries  and  arranged  for 
them  to  allow  me  to  address  their  branches.  In  company 
with  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  another  of  our  superin- 
tendents, Mr.  Began,  who  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
the  question,  we  have  addressed  these  branches,  and  we 
have  had  quiet  discussions — sometimes  not  so  quiet  as  at 
other  times — and  we  have  fought  the  whole  question  out. 
Now  they  quite  realise  that  the  exchange  will  not  injure 
them  in  any  way,  and  the  feeling  in  Lewisham  is  certainly 
friendly.  My  advisory  committee  are  arranging  a  confer- 
ence on  Friday  week  between  the  branches  in  order  to 
finally  fetch  in  those  that  are  outstanding  at  the  present 
moment. 

81507.  You  have  told  us  what  your  staff  and  organisa- 
tion are ;  practically  you  have  got  two  clerks,  I  under- 
stand ? — That  is  so  now.  I  have  only  had  the  second 
one  about  two  months — that  is  all. 

81508.  The  J  are  appointed  by  the  central  body,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

81509.  Do  you  get  any  volxmtary  assistance  at  all,  or 
do  you  depend  entirely  on  your  own  staff  ? — Entirely  on 
my  own  staff. 

acuities  in     81510.  You  say  in  Paragraph  10 :  "  The  superintendents 
of  the     have  had  to  struggle  against  many  difficulties  in  trying 
ir  iropolitan  to  deal  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
e:  lianges.     world  ;  "   would  you  explain  that  a  little,  and  say  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 
— Yes.    The  central  body,  in  starting  these  exchanges 
— of  course  one  can  hardly  blame  them,  because  no  one 
had  had  any  previous  experience  in  the  matter — hardly 
looked  upon  it  as  a  new  business,  and  they  did  not  put 
first  the  organising  work  in  the  district  which  ought  to 
have  preceded  the  creation  of  an  exchange.    I  take  it  now 
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that  if  they  were  starting  a  new  exchange  in  a  district,they  Mr.  Edward 
would  send  an  officer  or  officers  to  work  that  distiict.  James  Fair. 

First  of  all,  these  officers  would  approach  the  town  clerk   

and  from  him  they  would  go  to  the  mayor  of  the  borough  ^  Oct,  1907. 
and  to  the  councillors,  and  then  to  the  principal  employers,  ~ 
then  they  would  get  into  touch  with  trade  associations  Difficulties  in 
and  trade  councils  and  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  familiarise  them  ^  j 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  about  to  open  an  exchange,  j.^chaiife's' 
At  present  when  a  superintendent  starts  in  a  district,  no  '  ^ 
one  has  heard  anything  of  what  he  is  going  to  do,  or  what 
the  exchange  is,  or  anything  else.    Not  one  man  in  twenty 
knows  what  an  employment  exchange  is  or  what  it  means, 
and  that  has  made  the  work  exceedingly  difficult.    It  has 
happened  when  you  go  to  canvass  employers  of  labour 
that  J.OU  have  had  to  explain  the  principle  on  which  the 
exchanges  are  worked.    Even  a  short  time  ago,  in  my 
borough  council,  one  councillor  got  up  and  said  he  ob- 
jected to  the  exchange  because  it  cost  30s.  to  find  a  man 
5s.  worth  of  work.    It  costs  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  this 
condition  of  things  leads  to  much  confusion  on  the  point. 

81511.  I  think  there  is  another  difficulty,  namely, 
that  the  existence  of  the  exchange  is  not  always  known 
in  the  locality  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so. 

81512.  How  do  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ?  You 
have  told  us  that  you  send  circulars  to  the  employers  ? — 
We  are  gradually  trying  to  advertise  the  exchange  as 
much  as  we  can.  I  have  been  putting  in  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  my  spare  time  addi'cssing  trade  associations 

— any  society,  or  guild,  or  what  not,  where  we  have  a  j^^gj  ^^^^ 
chance  of  getting  known.    But  certainly  the  best  method  vertisiii"'  tlie^ 
would  be  to  advertise  us.    Even  as  far  as  Lewisham  is  exchanges, 
concerned,  if  we  were  advertised  on  the  London  County 
Council  tram  cars  it  would  be  a  big  step  forward  ;  if 
they  would  only  advertise  our  exchanges  on  the  sides 
of  their  cars  in  the  same  way  as  they  advertised  their 
steam  boats  this  summer  it  would  be  a  big  help.    I  have 
a  scheme  which  I  have  just  lately  introduced.    I  have 
boards  outside  the  local  libraries  on  which  the  caretaker 
every  morning  at  seven  posts  up  a  list  of  the  situations 
I  have  vacant.    That  tends  to  attract  men  to  the  ex- 
change, and  also  to  bring  home  to  those  employers  who 
see  the  boards  that  we  are  really  doing  business. 

81513.  Does  not  the  fact  that  j'ou  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  many  situations  for  the  men  advertise 
the  exchange  ? — It  does  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
difficulty  has  been  this,  that  we  could  not  get  enough 
situations  at  the  commencement.  Going  back  to  my 
returns  this  time  last  year,  I  find  I  was  then  having  about 
seven  or  eight  situations  in  the  week,  which  was  not 
enough  to  keep  the  decent  class  of  men  around  us.  Then 
when  we  gradually  became  known,  the  employers  came- 
to  us,  and  the  difficulty  arose  that  we  could  not  get  men. 
If  we  had  been  able  to  fill  up  at  first  every  situation.^ 
that  we  got  offered,  as  we  would  have  done  if  we  had 
got  a  fair  support,  and  if  we  had  had  a  number  of  can- 
vassers to  go  round  and  give  the  thing  a  start,  we  should, 
have  been  all  right.  You  know  the  business  method  ; 
immediately  the  gas  company  or  the  electric  light  com- 
pany or  the  National  Telephone  Company  open  a  new 
exchange,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  they  put  canvassers 
on.  We  have  nothing  of  that  sort,  although  the  labour 
exchange  is  purely  a  commercial  undertaking  and  nothing 
else. 

81514.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  character  Better  class 
— I  do  not  mean  morally,  but  I  mean  in  their  status  and  of  applicants 
general  position — of  these  men  since  you  first  started  ? —  to  exchanges. 
Decidedly  so. 

81515.  Are  they  better  or  worse  ? — They  are  much 
better.  The  indifferent  class  simply  go  to  the  distress 
committee  ;  in  fact,  we  advise  them  to  go  there — we 
tell  them  frankly  we  can  do  nothing  for  them  and  they 
must  go  to  the  distress  committee. 

81516.  And  they  do  not  renew  their  application  to 
be  put  on  the  register  ? — No.  We  simply  try  to  keep 
the  best  of  them  around  us,  and  to  transfer  all  the  in- 
different ones  to  the  distress  committee. 

81517.  What  about  the  women  ;  have  you  any  women  Need  of 
upon  your  register  ? — Yes,  we  register  women.  separate 

department 

81518.  You  yourseff  would  have  to  deal  with  them,  for  women  at 
as  you  have  no  female  officer  ? — That  is  so.  exchanges. 
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Desirability 
of  dissociat- 
ing labour 
exchange 
from  Distress 
Committee. 
Proper 
authority  to 
govern 
labour 
exchange?. 


Importance 
of  linked  up 
system  of 
exchanges 
over  whole 
country. 


81519.  One  of  your  recommendations  is  that  there 
should  be  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  ?— Certainly 
so.  It  is  very  unpleasant  at  the  present  moment  if  you 
have  to  fetch  a  respectable  girl  down  to  the  exchange 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  do  in  order  to  bring  her  to  the  employer, 
and  there  are  a  dozen  or  twenty  navvies — I  am  not 
referring  to  the  navvies  unkindly — rough  types  of  men, 
there.    That  is  objectionable  to  a  decent  girl. 

81520.  Have  you  more  than  one  room  in  which  you 
see  them  ? — We  have  only  the  one  room. 

81521.  So  that  you  cannot  see  the  women  in  a  separate 
room  ? — No,  we  cannot  see  them  separately. 

81522.  You  say,  I  think,  somewhere  in  your  Statement, 
that  you  would  recommend  that  the  labour  exchange 
should  be  dissociated  from  the  distress  committee  ? — 
Yes,  entirely  so. 

81523.  Would  you  mind  explaining  a  little  more  fully 
why  you  think  that  desirable  ? — My  own  idea  is  that 
labour  exchanges  should  be  placed  under  a  Government 
department,  preferably  the  Board  of  Trade,  working 
conjointly  with  the  county  councils.  I  think  we  should 
work  a  lot  better  with  the  county  councils  than  we  would 
with  the  borough  councils — a  great  deal  better.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  if  you  could  work  out  a  scheme 
by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  got  a  centralised  control, 
80  that  they  could  keep  all  the  exchanges  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  Supposing  one  county  council  was  sympathetic 
and  another  one  was  apathetic,  then,  unless  you  have 
got  some  centralised  authority  controlling  the  lot,  you 
would  get  one  exchange  properly  managed,  and  another 
mismanaged.  So  you  do  want  some  central  authority, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  want  to  work  with  the  county 
councils  in  order  to  get  the  local  interest. 

81524.  In  London,  the  Coimty  Council  have  rather  a 
large  area  to  look  after,  have  they  not  ? — Quite  right. 

81525.  Therefore,  would  you  say  in  London  it  would 
be  desirable  to  bring  in  the  County  Council  ?— Yes,  rather 
— decidedly,  I  should  say. 

81526.  It  would  mean  a  system  of  Government  man- 
agement, would  it  not  ? — Quite  right.  My  own  idea  is 
that  the  Government  should  be  responsible  for  the  staff, 
and  the  staff  responsible  to  the  Government,  while  the 
local  management  of  the  exchange,  the  cost  of  offices 
and  fittings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  should  be  found 
by  the  Coimty  Council. 

81527.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  linking  up  all 
these  institutions  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

81528.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
want  of  knowledge  that  there  is  labour  at  one  place  and 
that  there  is  room  for  the  employment  of  that  labour  at 
another  ? — There  is  undoubtedly. 

81529.  That  has  come  under  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—Yes. 

81530.  Is  there  a  difficulty  in  this  way :  Supposing  it 
was  knoAvn  that  there  was  work  to  be  had  in  a  particular 
place,  are  the  circumstances  of  the  place  known ;  for 
instance,  whether  there  is  housing  accommodation  there  ? 
— Of  course,  we  do  not  know  that  at  present,  but  with 
exchanges  working  all  over  the  country  you  would  know 
the  exact  local  conditions.  At  the  present  moment,  for 
instance,  I  have  sent  some  men  to  the  Grimsby  dock 
extension,  but  then  I  do  not  know  what  the  local  con- 
ditions are  there.  If  we  had  an  exchange  at  Grimsby, 
tme  would  know  exactly. 

81531.  I  suppose  the  small  numbers  you  have  had  to 
deal  with  in  any  particular  place,  have  not  made  that 
question  of  housing  important  ? — No. 

81532.  You  say  that  London  should,  for  these  purposes, 
be  treated  as  a  larger  unit  than  the  present  county  of 
London  ? — Decidedly  so. 

81533.  That  is,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
working-class  areas  outside  London,  such  as  Edmonton, 
West  Ham,  and  similar  places  ;  is  that  what  j'ou  have 
in  mind  ? — Yes,  and  right  away  into  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
jacent counties  all  round  London,  because  the  building 
trade  is  extending  and  there  is  not  much  building  in  the 
heart  of  London.  Take  my  own  case  ;  if  I  go  down  to 
Orpington  and  the  other  side  of  Bromley,  the  building 
trade  is  busy  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  frightfully 
slack  in  Lewisham  and  there  is  practically  nothing  doing 


there  at  all.  But,  as  I  say,  when  I  get  out  towards  Or- 
pington and  Bromley,  the  building  trade  is  working 
there,  and  if  we  were  working  Bromley  we  should  have 
a  chance  of  placing  our  men. 

81534.  Supposing  you  had  a  national  system  of  ex- 
changes all  over  the  country,  it  would  not  much  matter 
then  what  the  local  area  was,  would  it  ? — No  ;  that 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

81535.  Except  that  the  area  should  be  of  a  convenient 
size  ? — Certainly. 

81536.  Can  you  give  us  at  all  what  your  exchange  Cost  of 
does  actually  cost  at  the  present  moment  ? — No  ;    but  Le^yisham 
I  should  think  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  that  it  would  exeliange. 
be  about  £350  a  year. 

81537.  The  second  part  of  the  statement  which  you 
have  handed  in  deals  with  distress  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  those  Paragraphs  41  to  50,  I  understand 
represent  your  own  personal  views  ? — Yes,  those  are 
my  own  personal  views. 

81538.  With  regard  to  those,  you  are  not  purporting 
to  represent  your  association  ? — No. 

81539.  I  see  you  have  some  views  with  regard  to  the 
special  work  provided  by  municipalities  ? — Yes,  I  have, 
decidedly. 

81540.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ?— I  think  that  Mtinicipal 
in  the  case  of  a  municipality  or  of  a  borough  council  relief  work, 
creating  any  special  work  it  should  only  apply  to  the 
building  and  labouring  trades  ;    and  it  can  only,  to  my 

mind,  help  those  trades.  I  think  that  if  we  imitate 
somewhat  the  lines  which  I  believe  some  of  the  German 
towns  have  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  reserve  all  the  new 
street  work  and  improvements  for  the  winter  time  and 
do  it  then — I  believe  that  as  a  rule  they  do  it  by  con- 
tract— that  would  help  to  relieve  the  distress  when  it  is 
acutest  in  the  building  trade.  To  send  an  unemployed 
printer  or  engineer  or  boilermaker  to  build  a  new  street 
is  simply  foolishness. 

81541.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  with  regard 
to  that  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

81542.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  it  was  ? — I 
was  making  a  new  street  for  the  Lewisham  Borough 
Council  before  I  took  up  the  labour  bureau  work.  I  had 
men  sent  from  the  stone-yard,  and  any  amount  of  them 
were  simply  useless  for  that  work  ;  they  might  be  quite 
willing  to  do  it  if  they  could,  but  they  could  not  do  it. 

81543.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  fairly  willing  to 
work  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  do  so  ? — Some  of  them 
were,  certainly. 

81544.  But  you  thought  the  work  unsatisfactory, 
because  they  were  incapable  of  doing  that  which  you  set 
them  to  do  ? — Yes,  quite  right. 

81545.  And  consequently,  I  suppose,  it  was  expensive  ? 
— Very  expensive  indeed, 

81546.  Then  with  regard  to  farm  colonies,  have  you  Faults  of 
had  any  experience  in  respect  to  them  ? — Only  as  clerk  present 
to  the  Lewisham  Distress  Committee.    Of  course  I  have  s.ystem  of 
had  to  send  men  to  Hollesley  Bay  and  to  Fambridge.  J*^iQQ[gg_ 
HoUesley  Bay  is  the  only  farm  colony  really.    It  always 

struck  me  that  to  send  a  man  to  a  colony  merely  for  six- 
teen weeks  was  a  waste  of  money.  It  might  pull  him 
round,  it  might  restore  his  health,  or  anything  of  that 
sort ;  but  merely  as  finding  him  a  job  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  find  him  a  local  job. 
If  he  was  a  man  that  you  could  train  for  agricultural  life 
or  that  you  could  train  for  emigration,  or  what  not,  then 
to  send  him  to  a  colony  for  a  fair  period  would  be  another 
matter  altogether. 

81547.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  were  to  look  upon  a  farm 

colony  as  a  place  of  training,  you  would  want  a  longer  | 
stay  than  sixteen  weeks  ? — Certainly. 

81548.  At  the  same  time,  it  did,  did  it  not,  find  occu- 
pation for  a  man  during  the  time  of  temporary  distress  ? 
— Yes,  merely  as  finding  him  a  job,  certainly ;  but  I 
know  there  was  a  lot  of  objection  from  the  social  point  of 
view  to  men  being  away  from  home  for  a  month  at  a 
stretch — there  was  a  great  objection  to  that. 

81549.  Did  that  work  badly  within  your  knowledge  ? — 
Yes,  it  did.  There  were  lots  of  complaints  about  it  as 
far  as  Lewisham  was  concerned. 
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81550.  I  see  you  think  that  afforestation,  and  such 
like  work,  would  be  the  best  thing  on  which  to  put  the 
unemployed  ? — I  do. 

81551.  But  would  there  not  be  this  difficulty,  that 
afforestation  can  only  be  done  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  ? — You  can,  of  course,  do  it  in  the  height  of  summer, 
but  it  would  not  be  very  profitable  to  do  so.  As  a  rule, 
you  can  do  it  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  if  you 
include  preparing  the  ground.  Planting  the  trees  is,  of 
course,  another  matter. 

81552.  You  could  not  do  it  in  a  very  severe  winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  ? — You  could 
not  do  it  then,  certainly  not. 

81553.  That  is  the  sort  of  time,  is  it  not,  when  the 
unemployed  chiefly  want  employment  ? — Yes  ;  but  then, 
I  think,  if  you  organise  your  local  work,  that  would  deal 
with  the  class  who  are  affected  and  who  are,  to  use  a  well- 
known  term,  frozen  out.  Is  is  the  building  trade  chiefly 
that  is  affected  by  the  frost  and  snow,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

81554.  {Mr.  Lansbiiry.)  You  agree,  I  suppose,  that 
labour  exchanges  do  not  really  create  work  ? — No,  they 
will  not  create  work,  but  I  think  they  will  tend  to  extend 
it,  to  a  certain  degree.  I  believe  all  improved  organisa- 
tion does  that. 

81555.  To  make  more  work  ? — Not  exactly  to  make 
more  work,  but  by  reducing  the  period  which  elapses 
before  a  man  gets  employment  now,  I  think  it  will  tend 
to  improve  matters.  I  look  upon  it  in  this  way :  take 
a  .screw-cutting  machine,  and  say  you  get  one  that  pro- 
duces so  many  screws  per  hour,  and  then  you  get  an 
improved  machine  which  produces  a  great  many  more, 
I  do  not  think  that  creates  work.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
say  an  employment  exchange  is  going  actually  to  create 
work,  but  I  think  an  improved  organisation  will  tend  to 
find  it. 

81556.  We  are  in  a  very  bad  period  just  now  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you,  or  to  prevent  labour  exchanges 
in  London,  finding  employment  for  all  the  men,  if  there 
were  jobs  for  them  in  the  country,  say  ? — There  is  not 
in  London,  of  course. 

81557.  I  am  putting  it  in  the  country.  You  could 
write  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford,  all  these 
various  cities,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  com- 
municating with  the  town  clerk  ? — You  could  not  do  it 
like  that ;   you  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

81558.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  did  communicate  with  all  the  local 
authorities  a  few  years  back  ? — Yes. 

81559.  Three  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  ? — Yes. 

81560.  Did  you  see  the  return  that  came  up  of  the 
places  where  men  were  wanted  ? — No,  I  did  not, 

81.561.  I  think  you  might  get  that ;  it  might  help  you 
in  making  up  your  mind  as  to  what  a  labour  exchange  will 
do  in  the  way  of  finding  work.  The  assumption,  I  take 
it,  is  that  there  are  jobs  somewhere,  but  men  and  women 
do  not  know  where  they  are  ? — They  ultimately  find 
them,  but  an  exchange  properly  worked  will  find  them 
quicker  2 

81562.  It  may  be  my  density,  but  I  cannot  understand 
how  that  in  any  way  adds  to  the  volume  of  labour  for  a 
period ;  I  do  not  quite  see  it.  Take  the  Orpington 
building  trade ;  I  understand  that  at  Orpington  just 
now  the  building  trade,  you  say,  is  busy  ? — It  ia  fairly  so. 

81563.  If  you  were  at  Bromley,  you  could  supply  the 
men  ? — Yes. 

81564.  Are  there  any  men  in  Bromley  to  supply  the 
needs  there,  or  are  the  builders  at  Orpington  not  able  to 
get  their  men  ? — They  ultimately  get  them,  but  they 
have  a  difficulty. 

81565.  Are  they  able  to  get  them  to-day- -I  do  not 
mean  ultimately,  I  mean  now  ? — There  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  them. 

81566.  If  you  would  not  mind  letting  me  have  the 
addresses  of  them,  I  should  be  obhged,  because  we  have 
got  plenty  of  men  we  could  send.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  fill  them  up  quite  easily  ? — I  have  not  the  time  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  builders. 
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81567.  You  have  just  told  us  that  you  put  notices  out-  Ah:  Edv-ard 
side  your  hbraries ;    you  could  say :    "At  Orp'ngton  James  Fair. 

so  many  builders  want  men  "  ? — It  would  not  work  at  all,  ^  

because  then  every  man  unemployed  in  Lewisham  would      Oct.,  1907. 
go  down  ;    and  that  Would  defeat  the  objects  of  the  jjq^^ToT" 
exchange.  labour  ex- 

81568.  They  would  go  down  there  certainly  and  get  changes  can 
the  Work  ? — They  would  get  a  lot  of  appficants  for  the  remedy  un- 
work  who  would  not  be  of  the  type  they  want.  J    ®  '• 

81569.  The  point  is,  are  they  really  wanting  men  ?  I 
am  interested  in  this,  because  I  can  send  them  some  ? — 
I  cannot  say  definitely.  I  have  got  in  touch  with  these 
men  to  a  certain  extent,  and  there  certainly  does  seem  to 
be  a  demand  for  men  there  which  there  is  not  in  Lewisham 
at  the  present  time. 

81570.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  demand  is  not 
being  met — that  is  my  only  point  ? — Certainly  not ;  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  at  the  moment,  but  I  do  say 
that  an  exchange  Working  in  Bromley  would  fill  those 
situations  quicker  than  they  are  filled  now. 

81571.  And  probably  increase  the  amount  of  building 
that  is  going  to  be  done  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

81572.  Then  the  voluma  of  work  Would  not  be  increased? 
— If  you  put  it  hke  that,  no. 

81573.  Then  about  saving  work  up  for  the  winter- 
time ;  do  you  mean  the  making  of  a  new  road,  or  the 
re-making  of  a  road,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Certainly. 

81574.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  saved  up  for  the 
winter  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  I  have  always  thought  so. 

81575.  Of  course,  there  is  the  point  Sir  Samuel  Provis 
put  to  you,  that  in  the  wintertime  the  roads  freeze  ;  that 
is  certainly  the  worse  time  to  do  this  work,  is  it  not  ? — 
Certainly  it  is,  and  the  most  expensive. 

81576.  Then  the  argument  about  afforestation  being 
unsuitable  in  winter  really  holds  good  in  reference  to 
your  reserve  work  too  ? — Of  course,  if  frost  and  snow 
come  in,  it  stops  all  outside  employment. 

81577.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  that 
wh3n  you  get  to  that  point,  there  is  hardly  any  outside 
work  that  can  be  done  at  all  ? — Probably  none  at  all. 

81578.  Then  as  to  the  separation  of  a  man  from  his 
wife  and  children  at  the  labour  colony  ;  did  you  hear 
any  complaints  in  Lewisham,  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  complaints  ? — It  is  difficult,  in  a  mixed 
audienca  hke  this,  to  sa.'y  exactly,  but  there  were  a  goo  1 
deal  of  complaints  from  a  social  point  of  view. 

81579.  Lewisham  must  have  been  rather  pecuhar. 
Could  you  let  us  know  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
Women  went  wrong — that  is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose — 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  husbands  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  could  definitely  state  a  case,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion  abroad,  and  I  think  that  is  almost 
as  bad. 

81580.  Is  it  not  rather  unfair  to  put  it  in  the  way  you 
have — that  there  were  a  good  many  complaints  ? — 
There  were  complaints,  you  know,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
suspicion. 

81581.  I  want  to  know  in  how  many  cases  that  sus- 
picion fixed  itseK;  because  it  is  a  serious  thing  ? — There 
were  two  cases  at  least  in  which  I  do  not  think  there  could 
be  much  doubt. 

81582.  But  it  was  never  finally  proved  ? — No.    In  one 
case  the  husband  objected  to  proving  it. 

81583.  Objected  to  what  ? — He  did  not  want  to  prove 
it.  He  made  the  complaint  at  first,  and  then  he  let  the 
matter  slide  ;  he  did  not  like  to  prove  it.  That  was  a  case 
in  which  he  accused  one  of  the  inquiry  officers  of  mis- 
conduct, and  I  am  afraid  from  the  inquiries  we  made, 
*here  was  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  true. 

81584.  There  are  two  cases  that  you  have  in  your  mind, 
are  there  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  bad,  but  there  was  a 
complaint,  and  I  think  it  would  be  far  bettor,  if  you 
could,  to  send  the  wife  and  children  as  well  to  the  colony, 
and  to  give  the  man  a  long  psriod  of  training  rather  than 
just  this  sixteen  weeks.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  bring 
out.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  radically 
wrong  in  it,  but  there  are  objections  from  the  social  point 
of  view,  and  also,  I  think,  it  is  wrong  in  every  way  to 
separate  a  man  from  his  wife  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
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Mr.  Edward  81585.  You  are  a  man  who  has  had  considerable 
James  Fair,  experience  ? — Yes. 

81586.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  carpenters,  many 
engineers,  and  many  labourers  go  away  from  their  wives 
and  children  to  Work  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  right  away  from 
them,  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  get  home  every  night  ? 
It  is  not  anything  very  unusual  to  leave  your  wife  and 
children  to  go  to  work,  Is  it  ? — No,  but  I  tnink,  as  a  rule, 
they  come  home  for  the  week  ends. 

81587.  Ihey  come  home  possibly  every  week,  but  not 
always  that  ? — Not  in  aU  cases. 

81588.  So  it  was  not  so  new  a  thing  ? — I  was  not 
bringing  it  forward  as  that  at  all.  But  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  it. 

81589.  I  know  there  is  an  objection  to  it,  but  I  am 
Wanting  to  put  it  to  you  that  very  often  men  have  to  do 
this  objectionable  thing  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  that  is  all  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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81590.  Then,  as  to  its  being  more  costly  than  local 
relief  works,  the  local  relief  ^vorks  are  tolerably  costly,  too, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

81591.  Any  work  that  we  have  to  provide  in  this  sort 
of  way  is  bound  to  be  costly  ? — It  should  not  be  so  costly 
if  it  is  properly  organised,  I  think. 

81592.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  eliminate  the  men  who  are 
physically  unfitted  for  the  jobs  ? — Certainly. 

81593.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  in  regard  to 
this  ? — No,  I  have  none. 

81594.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  them,  is  there 
not  ? — ^Yes,  there  is.  I  should  say  that  the  only  solution 
I  can  see  is  to  take  those  men  and  their  famihes  to  a 
colony,  and  by  careful  training  and  good  food  to  try  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  state  of  efficiency  if  you  can. 

81595.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  have  issued  rules  to  the 
superintendents  ? — Yes. 

81596.  And  you  are  going  to  put  those  in  ? — Yes,  I  will. 
(See  AppevJix  to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Pringle's  Eeport, 
p.  383). 

81597.  Have  you  observed  they  have  any  cramping 
effect  on  the  efforts  of  some  of  your  superintendents  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  If  a  rule  seemed  to  clash  with  the 
work  of  my  exchange  I  used  to  ignore  it ;  it  never  seemed 
to  trouble  me  very  much. 

81598.  You  say  that  employers  promptly  foimd  that 
they  could  not  obtain  men  so  quickly  by  any  other  means  ? 
— Quite  so. 

81599.  I  suppose  that  applies  to  the  small  employers, 
not  to  the  large  ones  ?— It  applies  to  the  large  ones  too. 
Elliott  Brothers,  the  engineers,  wanted  a  charge  hand  for 
a  capstan  lathe  a  short  time  ago.  They  told  me  there 
were  plenty  of  them  in  Derby,  but  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  one  in  London  to  be  found.  I  found  them  one 
the  next  morning. 

81600.  Then  you  have  some  large  employers  on  j^our 
books  ? — Yes.    That  man  started  at  £2  17s.  6d.  a  week. 

81601.  Do  you  consider  the  advantages  of  an  exchange 
to  business  men  are  so  great  that  employers  only  require 
to  be  aware  of  them  ? — Yes. 

81602.  Have  you  any  canvassers  just  now  ? — Only 
myself  and  one  assistant,  who  gets  out  as  much  as  he  can. 

81603.  You  make  a  plea  for  a  regular  staff  of  can- 
vassers ? — Yes. 

81604.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  unions  using  the 
exchange  as  a  house  of  call  ? — At  present  the  members  of 
some  of  the  unions  sign  their  vacant  books  at  our  ex- 
change, though  as  a  rule  they  keep  them  at  public -houses. 
We  want  them  to  keep  them  in  our  exchange,  so  that  we 
shall  have  a  constant  stream  of  these  men  coming  through 
the  exchange,  and  as  we  get  orders  over  the  telephone,  or 
by  post,  we  can  place  these  men. 

81605.  Do  you  go  the  length  of  proposing  to  trade 
unions  to  hold  their  branch  meetings  on  your  premises  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  that. 
They  could  pay  a  small  rent.  I  think  most  of  them  in 
Lewisham  would  prefer  to  do  so. 

81606.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
being  too  exclusively  regarded  as  a  trade  union  organisa- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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81607.  You  see  no  danger  there  at  all  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

81608.  Do  you  recommend  that  a  railway  company 
should  be  bound  by  law  to  carry  workers  at  reduced  rates  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

81609.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  local  advisory 
committee  just  now  ? — I  have  about  eight  employers  and 
five  representative  employees. 

81610.  Representati\  e  people  ? — Yes,  that  is,  members 
of  trade  imions. 

81611.  Who  elects  them  ? — They  are  nominated  by 
their  society,  and  then  elected  by  the  central  body. 

81612.  That  is,  nominated  by  their  trade  union  society  ? 
—Yes. 

81613.  Who  elects  the  emjiloyers  ? — Partly  the  central 
body,  and  partly  the  borough  council. 

81614.  Are  they  working  well  ? — Yes,  very  well  indeed. 

81615.  Are  there  any  women  among  them  ? — No,  there 
are  no  women  there. 

81616.  You  think  they  might  be  admirable  bodies  for 
higher  purposes  ? — I  do. 

81617.  Boards  of  arbitration,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

81618.  You  find  there  are  many  small  quarrels  which 
might  very  well  be  appealed  to  boards,  but  the  boards  are 
not  alwai  s  to  be  found  ? — That  is  what  I  say. 

81619.  Since  you  wrote  this  Statement,  you  seem  to  Trade  unioi 
have  had  some  signs  of  trade  unions  coming  round  to  attitude  to 
labour  exchanges ;      is  that  your  experience  ? — Yes.  labour 
My  friend,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  myself  are  adressing  one  of  exchanges, 
the   ship-workers   protection  associations   to-night  at 
Bermondsey.    We  are  gradually  getting  into  them.  It 

is  only  a  question  of  meeting  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  debating  the  question  with  them. 

81620.  You  think  that  is  a  thing  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  ? — I  do  not  think  you  need  at  all.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it.  We  do  not  create  under-priced  labour. 
There  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  being  talked  about  exchanges 
being  blacklegs,  and  about  blacklegging  exchanges. 
There  is  nothing  in  it.  Sweated  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  more  likely  to  come  from  employers  advertising 
or  taking  men  on  at  their  works,  than  they  are  through 
a  public  exchange.  My  experience  is  that  the  very  cheap 
employer  of  labour  does  not  care  about  coming  to  um, 
because  he  does  not  want  us  to  know  what  price  he  is 
employing  all  his  hands  at.  I  had  a  case  only  the  other 
day  of  an  employer  at  Lewisham,  who  poses  as  a  Christian 
Individualist.  He  telephoned  to  one  of  our  London 
exchanges  for  men,  and  of  course,  the  order  was  passed 
on  to  me.  I  went  down  to  see  him,  and  he  did  not  want 
them.    I  knew  the  reason  why. 

81621.  Is  there  not  perhaps  something  in  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions  that  employment  ex- 
changes confer  a  benefit  on  unorganised  labour  which 
hitherto  has  been  confined  to  organised  labour  ? — But 
then  the  exchange  is  oeing  supported  from  the  public 
funds,  and  if  you  benefit  the  unionist  you  must  also 
benefit  the  non-unionist. 

81622.  Have  not  the  unions  all  along  hoped  to  spread 
their  organisation  over  the  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

81623.  Now  you  are  hepling  unskilled  labour  to  do 
without  the  unions  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  the 
whole  functions  of  a  trade  union  are  not  finding  employ- 
ment for  men.  As  a  rule,  an  employer  objects  to  go  to  a 
trade  union  for  his  men. 

81624.  But  do  you  not  think  that  is  a  good  deal  at 
the  root  of  this  objection  ? — I  think  it  is  to  a  certain 
point.  The  trouole  is  with  the  smaller  societies.  A 
small  trade  union  to  a  large  extent  lives  out  of  the  non- 
society  men,  that  is  to  say,  their  principal  effort  is  to 
find  work  for  their  members,  and  in  doing  that  they 
squeeze  out  the  non-society  man.  That  is  the  class  of 
society  that  the  principal  difficulty  will  be  M'ith,  I  believe  ; 
it  will  not  be  with  a  great  organisation  like  the  A.S.E., 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  it  will  be  with  the  small 
unions. 

81625.  Speaking  of  the  building  trade,  a  builder  is  EngagenienI 
engaged  universally  by  the  hour,  is  he  not  ? — That  is  so.  of  '"en  in 

,       ,    „     ,  .  building 

81626.  And  his  job  never  lasts  longer  than  the  fimshmg  trades, 
of  the  building  ? — Quite  right. 
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81627.  Referring  to  Paragraph  43,  what  do  you  mean 
by  "  seasonal  depression  "  in  the  sentence:  "  All  special 
work  provided  by  municipalities  should  only  deal  with 
trades  in  which  season  a  depression  exists  "  ? — I  am  re- 
ferring there  to  the  building  and  allied  trades. 

81628.  You  mean  temporary  depression  then  ? — The 
building  and  allied  trades  are  always  slacker  in  the  winter 
than  they  are  in  the  summer. 

81629.  Then  in  Paragraph  47  you  say  that  farm  colonies 
are  usually  more  costly  than  local  relief  works  ;  that, 
of  course,  is  true  ? — Yes. 

81630.  But  if  the  local  relief  works  were  put  on  a 
permanent  footing,  and  had  to  be  kept  open  all  the  year 
round,  would  they  be  more  expensive  than  a  farm  colony  ? 
— That  is  another  matter.    I  do  not  think  they  would. 

81631.  If  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Unemplojed 
Workmen  Act  is  renewed,  probably  some  form  of  perma- 
nent organisation  will  have  to  be  kept  up  ? — Yes. 

81632.  Which  will  either  be  giving  powers  to  local 
bodies,  or  in  the  form  of  farm  colonies  ? — Yes. 

81633.  Would  you  then  say  that  farm  colonies  were 
the  most  costly  ? — No.  If  you  are  going  to  have  per- 
manent relief  works,  the  farm  colony  would  be  the  cheapest 
I  think. 

81634.  Why  do  you  say  they  are  not  so  beneficial  ? — 
As  a  temporary  means,  that  is  all.  Personally,  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  faim  colonies.  I  believe  to  give  a  man  a 
training  it  is  the  finest  thing  you  can  get ;  but  merely 
as  a  temporary  measure  for  finding  a  man  a  few  weeks 
work  or  temporary  employment  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
I  have  always  felt  that  local  relief  works  are  the  best. 

81635.  Have  you  any  experience  of  afforestation  ? — 
Yes,  I  have,  decidedly. 

81636.  Have  you  any  experience  of  market-gardening  ? 
• — I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  market-gardening. 

81637.  What  experience  have  you  had  of  afforestation  ? 
— For  one  thing  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  some  years,  in  their  Parks  Department ;  and 
I  have  also  worked  in  the  Midlands  in  one  or  two  places. 

81638.  What  afforesting  work  had  the  London  Coimty 
Council  ? — They  are  doing  tree-planting  every  year,  a 
tremendous  lot  of  it. 

81639.  In  London  ?— Yes. 

81640.  In  the  parks  ?— Yes. 

8164L  Is  it  not  the  case  that  experts  in  afforestation 
say  that  the  only  kind  of  labour  that  is  worth  anything 
in  afforestation  is  highly  skilled  ? — I  do  not  think  so — 
not  in  preparing  the  ground,  at  any  rate. 

81642.  Then  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
experts  as  a  body  say  that  there  is  no  outlet  there  for 
unemployed  labour  ? — I  should  be  very  much  surprised. 

81643.  You  say  in  your  last  paragraph  that  the  training 
given  in  afforestation  would  be  valuable  to  the  iren 
seeking  employment  under  ordinary  conditions  ? — 
Certainly. 

81644.  How  do  you  make  out  that  the  training  would 
be  valuable,  if  you  say  it  is  so  mechanical  and  so  easy  ? — 
For  one  thing  it  is  building  a  man  up,  and  it  is  fitting  a 
man  for  work,  say,  on  a  farm.  A  man  who  had  been 
through  a  course  of  work  of  afforestation  would  be  of 
much  more  use  to  a  farmer,  even  if  he  had  no  actual 
experience  of  farm-work,  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  not 
been  through  a  course  of  afforestation. 

81645.  As  regards  health  ?— And  physical  fitness 
generally. 

81646.  But  it  would  not  give  him  a  skilled  trade  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

81647.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Wliat  do  you  do  with  a  man 
who  refuses  a  situation  ;  do  you  keep  him  on  the  books  ? 
It  depends  entirely  on  what  grounds  he  refuses  it. 

81648.  Do  you  give  preference  to  the  men  with  families, 
or  to  the  men  who  have  been  long  out  of  work,  or  do  you 
take  them  in  order  of  application  ? — It  depends  on  indus- 
trial fitness  entirely.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
man's  family  ;  that  is  his  private  business.  It  is  simply 
a  man's  industrial  fitness.  If  two  carpenters  apply,  and 
the  carpenter  who  is  a  single  man  is  the  man  fitted  for  the 
job,  he  goes. 


81649.  You  would  give  them  no  preference  according  Mr.  Edwa'nd 
to  the  order  of  application  ? — No  ;  none  whatever.  Jcnnes  Fair. 

81650.  You  would  always  judge  by  their  fitness  ? —  29  Oct.,  1907. 

If  we  have  any  doubt  we  take  the  characters  of  them,   

but  as  a  rule  any  one  who  is  used  to  interviewing  men  can 
generally  tell  whether  a  man  is  suitable  or  not. 

81651.  So  that  the  man  is  to  a  certain  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  superintendent  ? — He  has  always  the 
opportimity  of  bringing  his  case  before  the  advisory 
committee,  if  he  does  not  think  he  has  been  justly  treated. 

81652.  That  is  so,  is  it  ?— Decidedly. 

81653.  So  that  if  he  thinks  he  has  been  hanging  on  the 
books  too  long,  he  could  appeal  to  the  committee  ? — 
Decidedly. 

81654.  And  they  would  decide  ? — Yes. 

81655.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  did  not  quite  understand  the 

answer  to  a  question  that  Sir  Samuel  Provis  put  to  you,  Alethod  by 
namely:  Have  you  any  method  to  suggest  whereby  trade  ^,jioi^g*^^^^^t 
unions  could  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  exchanges  ?  brought 
—It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  suggestion,  but  I  think  if  jufo  closer 
the  central  body  went  on  the  lines  they  are  going  on  now,  touch  with 
and   allowed   the   local   superintendents    to   gradually  labour  ex- 
organise  their  trade  union  branches  and  get  in  touch  with  clianges. 
their  local  trade  union  branches,  these  branches  would 
of  themselves  come  in.    That  is  my  experience  in  Lewis- 
ham.    The  central  committee  of  one  trade  union  in  par- 
ticular advised  their  members  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us,  but  the  local  branch  in  Lewisham  are  on  the 
exchange,  and  are  very  anxious  to  hold  their  branch 
meetings  there,  because  they  realise  that  the  exchange 
is  doing  nothing  against  their  interests.    It  is  a  thing  I 
do  not  think  you  can  jump  at  for  a  moment.    If  you  get 
the  exchanges  to  give  the  trade  imionist  the  same  facilities 
as  an  ordinary  appHcant,  and  the  additional  one  of  taking 
their  vacant  book  for  registration  but  not  compelling  their 
men  to  register,  and  if  you  also  offer  them  facilities  to 
hold  their  branch  meetings  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
exchange,  I  think  they  will  gradually  come  in. 

81656.  That  is,  so  long  as  you  adopted  the  standard  Question  of 
rate  of  wages  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  adopt  a  adoption  of 
standard  rate  of  wages.  standard  rate 

of  wages  by 

81657.  Would  you  find  a  man  for  a  job  if  it  was  to  be  labour 
paid  at,  say,        per  hour  below  the  standard  rate  ? — If  exchange, 
a  man  on  the  books  accepts  it,  certainly. 

81658.  Would  not  the  trade  unionist  object  to  it  ? — He 
might  object  to  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  help  him- 
self. 

81659.  He  would  withdraw  his  vacant  book  ? — Then 

the  only  thing  would  be  that  when  a  firm  paying  trade  Lewisham 

union  rates  sent  to  me,   as   has   happened   before   in  ^j^^j^^^^Q^g 

Lewisham,  a  non-society  man  would  get  the  job.  That 

was  the  thing  that  brought  the  society  men  round.  I 

used  to  canvass  the  employers,  and  if  they  sent  to  me 

offering  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  if  a  society  man 

was  not  available  a  non-society  man  got  the  job. 

81660.  That  led  to  a  coohiess  for  some  months,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

81661.  But  in  spite  of  that,  vacant  books  are  kept  in 
your  office  ? — Yes.  I  have  one  branch  now  that  I  am 
working  simply  by  putting  non-society  men  into  one  firm 
which  previously  had  got  all  society  men. 

81662.  Given  one  job,  and  two  men  apply,  and  as  far 
as  you  are  able  to  judge  they  are  of  equal  fitness — the  one 
a  society  man  and  the  other  a  non-society  man — which 
would  you  take  ? — I  should  take  the  society  man  as  being 
the  best  man,  certainly. 

81663.  Would  you  give  him  the  preference,  other  things 
being  equal  ? — Decidedly. 

81664.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  will  send  us  a  copy  of 
your  rules  ? — Yes.  [See  Appendix  to  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Prmgle's  Report,  p.  383.) 

81665.  Have  you  a  form  of  register  ?— It  is  all  on  the 
card-index  system. 

81666.  Would  you  send  up  one  of  those  to  the  Secre- 
tary, if  you  please,  if  they  are  in  a  particular  form  ? — Yes. 
(See  Papers  handed  in  bi;  Mr.  B^veridje,  Appendix,  No. 
LXXXVI  (E).  .) 
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81667.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Employment  of  Reserve 
and  Discharged  Soldiers  ? — Yes. 

81668.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  for  us  which 
we  may  accept  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  [The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement) 

Causes. 

1.  The  Invasion  of  Aliens. — These  persons  no  doubt 
push  out  our  workers,  cheapen  labour,  and  spread  crime 
and  disease.  They  are  especially  harmful  to  the  clerk 
and  servant  class.  At  this  bureau,  when  stating  the 
wages  asked  for  by  our  ex-soldiers,  I  am  constantly  met 
with  the  reply,  "  I  can  get  a  German  for  less  than  half 
that  money."  The  consequence  is  that  our  best  men 
are  driven  out  of  the  country  (for  it  is  our  best  men  who 
emigrate),  and  the  less  capable  are  crowded  out  by  the 
foreigner,  and  swell  the  mass  of  unemployed. 

2.  The  incursion  of  women  and  girls  taking  smaller 
wages  than  men,  into  pursuits  not  feminine  per  se. 

3.  The  physical  and  mental  inability  to  work  of  a  large 
and,  I  fear,  a  growing  proportion  of  the  population,  caused 
by:- 

(a)  Early  and  improvident  marriages. 

(b)  The  union  of  diseased  persons. 

(c)  Crowded  homes,  insufScient  nourishment  and 
fresh  air. 

(d)  Ignorance  of  ordinary  sanitary  laws  and  hygiene 
on  the  part  of  parents. 

(e)  Growing  extravagance  in  dress  in  the  attempt 
of  the  poorer  to  imitate  the  richer  classes,  involving 
scanty  meals,  and  consequently  an  anaemic  and 
weakly  condition  of  the  body,  resulting  in  even 
more  sickly  families. 

4.  The  practical  abandonment  of  the  apprenticeship  of 
boys  to  trades.  As  soon  as  a  lad  leaves  school  he  is  sent 
to  the  first  job  that  brings  in  most  money  to  the  parents, 
regardless  of  his  future  prospects.  When  he  grows  to 
manhood  he  loses  his  situation  and  joins  the  crowd  of 
imskilled  and  casual  labourers.  The  postal  authorities 
take  on  lads  of  fourteen  who  join  with  a  view  to  be- 
coming postmen  and  sorters  with  a  pension  in  the  future, 
and  are  obliged  to  throw  hundreds  of  them  out  every  year 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  without  any  trade  or  prospect  of 
work. 

5.  High  rates  and  taxes  and  competition  with  foreign 
trade  compel  employers  to  reduce  their  staff  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  employ  cheaper  boy  and  female  labour  instead  of 
male.  Whereas  in  old  days  good  hands  would  be  kept 
on  in  idle  seasons,  now  employers  discharge  extra  hands 
in  slack  times,  and  take  on  the  casual  worker  when  busy. 

6.  I  think  the  trade  unions,  although  they  have  done 
excellent  work  in  stopping  sweating  and  securing  a 
living  wage,  have  somewhat  overstepped  themselves  and 
destroyed  the  family  feeling  between  the  old  employer 
and  employed,  tnd  are  thus  also  indirectly  responsible 
for  unemployment. 

Machinery.        7.  The  increase  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

Over  educa-  8.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  free  and  higher 
tion  of  the  education  has  in  a  sense  added  to  the  difficulty  of  emjjloy- 
poor.  ment.    Numbers  of  children  are  educated  in  schools 

to  take  positions  beyond  the  station  in  which  they  are 
born,  such  as  clerks,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  not  sufficient 
vacancies.  They  will  not  accept,  and  are  not  trained 
for,  rougher  work. 

Lack  of  9.  The  lack  of  control  and  discipline  amongst  the  younger 

disciplme.  people  nowadays  increases  as  they  grow  older,  making 
them  intolerant  when  in  work,  and  under  the  slightest 
provocation  or  reprimand  throwmg  themselves  out. 
Government  10.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  if  a  Government  econo- 
economies.  mises,  such  economy  is  the  cause  of  much  distress  and  a 
shortage  of  employment.  The  working  classes  do  not 
seem  to  realise  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  money 
spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy  and  public  works,  etc., 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  richer  classes,  remains  in 
England,  and  comes  back  to  them  (the  working  classes) 
in  wages. 


High  rates 
and  taxes 
and  foreign 
competition. 


Trade  unions. 


11.  Military  Aspect. — Turning  to  the  particular  work  Unemidoy- 
of  this  association,  what  applies  to  the  civilian  applies  nient  .ainon;,' 
in  most  cases  to  the  ex-soldier,  and  he  also  has  to  suffer  ^^''^  ^ 
disadvantages  of  his  ovm. 

12.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  work  for  the  men  Difficulty  of' 
of  the  Royal  Horse  and  Royal  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry,  worli 
Army  Service  Corps   Transport,   and  Royal  Engineers,  f?^' 

as  they  have  some  kind  of  a  trade  to  offer  to  employers,  q^^^j.^ g  ' 
They  can  drive,  groom,  etc.,  and  are  used  to  hard  work,  thereof, 
but  the  linesman  is  the  most  difficult  man  to  place,  as 
his  duties  while  serving  are  comparatively  light  and  he 
learns  little  or  nothing  but  discipline  and  drill.  Tliis 
seems  to  point  to  the  cause  of  unemployment  of  many  \ 
ex-soldiers,  viz.,  the  want  of  some  instruction  during  I 
service  to  fit  a  man  for  civilian  life. 

13.  Another  caufe  of  unemployment  is  the  disinclinci- 

tion  of  many  ex-soldiers  to  live  away  from  home  and  \ 
work  in  the  country,  and  to  endure  the  hours  and  wages  j 
of  civilian  life,  which  are  often  longer  and  the  wages  j 
smaller  than  in  military  service.  | 

Remedies.  i 

14.  It  is  more  difficult  to  suggest  remedies,  but  I  would  Remedies  fi| 
venture  to  lay  the  following  before  the  Commission : —  uneniploy- 

[a)  A   stricter  Aliens   Act. — When  there  is  not  ^^J'j^g^jQ^  , 
enough  work  for  our  own  people  it  cannot  be  politic  ^lien  im- 
to  allow  a  number  of  foreigners  to  enter  the  labour  niitTration. 
market  and  make  things  worse.    The  Germans  do 
not  act  so  foolishly.    I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
at  the  root  of  our  trouble. 

(6)  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  principle  that  the  ^Staie  Objection  ti 
shall  do  nothing  for  individuals  that  they  can  possibly  State  relief. 
do  for  themselves. — State  provision  weakens  the 
energies  of  people,  who,  left  to  their  own  exertions, 
become  self-reliant,  hardy,  and  enterprising,  but  if 
the  State  feels  it  incumbent  to  take  our  children 
and  feed  and  educate  them,  and  provide  pensions  for 
the  aged,  etc.,  why  should  it  not  take  the  whole 
duties  of  a  father,  and  control  marriages,  and  forbid 
the  union  of  diseased  persons,  etc.,  subsidise  and 
encourage  apprenticeship  ? 

(c)  /  would  also  recommend  an  increase  of  training  Training 
ships  and  military  and  naval  schools.    It  is  quite  ships  aud 
extraordinary  how  lads  taken  from  bad  homes  and 
surroundings  improve  in  these  environments.    Not  ggjjQQjg 
only  would  there  be  a  constant  supply  of  recruits 
for  the  Navy  and  Army,  but  an  improvement  in 
the  character  and  physique  of  many  thousands  of  the 
young.    The  number  of  unemployable  and  loafers 
would  therefore  largely  diminish. 

Employment  Bureaux. 

15.  In  dealing  with  the  unemployed  ex-soldiers  in  this  The  Nation 
institution  it  is  found  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  line  Association 
between  the  two  classes  of  unemployed,  viz.,  those  who  j^?^ 

ask  for  charitable  aid,  the  imemployable  and  the  loafer,  of  Reservr  i 
the  man  of  doubtful  or  bad  character  ;   and  the  man  of  and 
tested  and  good  character  who  wants  work.     For  the  Discharged 
past  twenty-two  years  we  have  only  attempted  to  deal  Soldiers,  it 
with  the  latter  class,  those  who  have  left  the  Army  with  object  and 
"  Exemplary,"  "  Very  Good,"  and  "  Good  "  character  principles, 
up  to  date.    Latterly — owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
20,000  to  30,000  men  leave  the  service  every  year  and 
employment  is  so  scarce — we  have  only  been  able  to 
deal  with  those  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Reserve 
or  discharged  from  the  colours  recently,  or  within  three 
months.    We  have  steadfastly  set  our  face  against  charity 
in  any  form,  so  that  any  man  of  good  character  can  apply 
to  us  for  work  without  fear  of  being  accused  of  "  cadging." 
We  have  during  the  last  few  years  become  even  more 
strict  in  obtaining  referej^ces  and  in  only  registering  the 
best,  with  most  beneficial  results.    Not  only  has  the  con- 
fidence of  employers  in  our  association  increased,  but  the 
men  themselves  are  encouraged  to  make  greater  efforts 
while  serving,  to  obtain  recognition  by  us  on  leaving  the 
colours.    We  have  further  decided  latterly,  that  after 
we  have  once  placed  a  man  in  a  situation  of  a  permanent 
character,  to  leave  him  to  his  own  exertions,  so  as  to 
encourage  his  self-reliance,  and  we  do  not  help  him  again 
unless  he  is  thrown  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.    I  cannot  but  think  that  civilian  labour  bureaux 
should  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines. 
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81669.  {Sir  Samuel  Provts.)  Will  you  tell  us  a  little 
about  the  nature  of  your  Association  ?— It  is  an  Associa- 
tion whose  efforts  are  directed  towards  getting  employ- 
ment for  reserve  and  discharged  soldiers,  of  good  character 
only. 

81670.  Then  there  is  some  investigation  of  character, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  very  strict  indeed. 

81671.  You  have  a  register,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  we  have 
a  large  register.  Every  man  who  leaves  the  Colours  is 
provided  with  an  Army  Form,  D.  402,  which  directs  him 
to  register  either  at  my  head  office  or  at  one  of  the  branches. 
It  is  only  given  to  men  of  good  character. 

81672.  Is  the  investigation  then  made  by  the  Asf.ocia- 
tion,  or  is  it  made  before  this  recommendation  ? — A  man 
is  only  recommended  to  us  by  the  Army  officer  as  a  man 
of  good  character,  and  then  when  he  comes  to  me  he 
undergoes  a  further  investigation. 

81673.  In  what  way  do  you  make  your  investigation  ? 
— If  a  man  has  a  very  short  service  I  usually  try  and  get 
a  character  before  he  joined  the  service.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  you  know  the  different  Army  characters — 
"Exemplary,"  "Very  good,"  "Good,"  Fair,"  "In- 
different," and  "  Bad."  If  a  man  has  only  a  "  Good  " 
Army  character,  not  "very  Good"  or  "Exemplary," 
I  usually  write  and  ask  for  the  details  of  his  character 
during  his  service,  just  for  my  private  information,  so 
that  I  may  judge  whether  to  put  him  into  an  ordinary 
working  place,  or  into  a  confidential  place  of  some  trust. 

81674.  When  you  have  got  this  information  you  see 
the  man,  I  suppose,  yourself,  do  you  not  ? — I  see  every 
man  who  comes  to  my  head  office  in  London.  I  see  men 
every  morning. 

81675.  And  you  have  branch  offices  ? — We  have 
114  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

81676.  Therefore  your  organisation  extends  to  the 
whole  country  ? — Yes,  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  we  have  four  branches  in  South  Africa  and  one  in 
Egypt. 

81677.  Do  you  endeavour  to  obtain  employment  for 
the  soldiers  who  are  discharged  and  who  are  on  your 
list  ?— Yes. 

81678.  In  what  way  do  you  get  the  employment  ? 
Are  you  brought  into  connection  with  employers  in  some 
way  ? — I  do  it  in  several  ways.  We  advertise  a  good 
deal,  but  I  have  no  great  faith  in  advertising.  We  also 
answer  advertisements,  and  I  call  on  employers  when  I 
think  it  worth  while.  But  in  London  I  find  that  in  the 
case  of  a  busy  man  if  you  call  and  he  thinks  you  are 
going  to  give  him  a  large  order  for  pepper  or  salt  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  then  finds  you  are  only  asking  for 
employment,  he  is  rather  annoyed  though  civil.  But 
when  I  see  a  good  opportunity  I  go  to  them.  For  instance, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Tube  Railway  I  called  at  the  right 
moment,  and  I  got  a  large  number  of  men  put  on. 

81679.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  emplo3mient  generally  ? 
— It  is  very  varied,  as  the  men  are  of  such  a  variety  of 
classes.  We  have  engineers  who  are  skilled  men,  and  we 
have  the  ordinary  unskilled  person.  We  have  clerks, 
chauffeurs,  grooms,  valets,  and  all  kinds  of  people. 

81680.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  numbers  who 
apply  ? — For  the  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  in 
existence  we  have  found  what  we  call  permanent  employ- 
ment for  104,70.3  ;  and  last  year  we  registered  at  all  our 
branches  and  at  the  head  office  16,343  and  found  per- 
manent employment  for  8,179  and  temporary  employ- 
ment for  2,546. 

stinction  81681.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  permanent 
l|tweeD  and  temporary  employment  ? — I  will  just  read  you  our 
'I  ej^manent "  rule  which  gives  the  definition  ;  that  will  be  the  shortest 
way  of  answering  your  question.  "  Employment  will 
be  classified  as  permanent  or  temporary  according  to 
the  definition  of  the  employer  ;  it  will  further  be  defined 
as  '  permanent '  when  the  employment  lasts  over  three 
months  or  is  of  a  nature  that  a  man  can  retain  for  a 
period  not  hmited  ;  as  '  temporary  '  when  the  employ- 
ment is  terminable  within  three  months  from  its  com- 
mencement." Of  course,  we  cannot  absolutely  guar- 
antee that  it  is  permanent,  but  we  do  not  mark  a  man  as 
permanently  employed  unless  he  has  settled  down  for 
three  months  and  the  employment  has  every  appearance 
of  lasting.  Of  course  the  employer  may  go  bankrupt 
and  put  him  out  of  work. 
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81682.  The  association  is  a  voluntary  organisation,  Capt.  Henry 
I  presume  ? — Yes,  perfectly  so.    We  are  rather  unique  Frederick 
in  that  We  do  not  beg.    I  think  we  are  the  only  society  Wilkinson. 
that  does  not  beg.  29  Oct.,  1907. 

81683.  How  do  you  get  your  funds  ?— We  have  a  "  — 11_ 
Government  grant  of  £1,000,  and  nearly  all  the  regiments  Finances  of 
contribute  £2  or  £5,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  profits  the  Associa- 
of  their  canteen  funds,  and  charities.    Then  a  certain  tion. 
number  of  private  individuals  who  are  interested  in  it, 
subscribe. 

81684.  So  I  take  it  your  expenses  are  only  office  ex- 
penses ? — Office  expenses,  postage,  advertising,  and 
so  on.  We  do  not  give  a  man  a  penny,  and  never  have 
any  money  dealings  with  them  at  all. 

81685.  Not  even  in  cases  of  distress  ?— No,  never. 
They  do  not  very  often  come  to  me  in  distress,  but  if  they 
do,  I  always  hand  them  on  to  the  nearest  bureau  or 
charitable  organisation  that  I  know  of,  or  to  another 
military  society  which  is  given  up  to  charity. 

81686.  Practically,  do  you  find  that  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  providing  employment  ? — Yes,  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting,  not  simply  employment,  but  especi- 
ally the  employment  I  want  and  the  men  hke. 

81687.  Would  you  explain  that  a  httle  ?  The  men 
state  the  exact  employment  they  desire,  I  presume  ? — ■ 
Yes.  When  they  come  to  register  at  my  place  they 
put  down  the  kind  of  Work  they  Would  hke,  and  the 
kind  of  work  they  can  do.  They  do  not  always  like 
what  they  can  do.  Sometimes  a  man  has  been  in  a 
trade  before  he  has  enlisted,  and  he  will  not  go  back 
to  it  again.    That  is  rather  curious. 

81688.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  employment 
that  they  desire,  and  that  is  more  popular  than  anything 
else  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  prefer  what  they  call  "  living- 
out  "  Work,  such  as  warehouse  work,  motor-car  work, 
railway  work  and  so  on.  As  a  rule  they  dishke  a  living- 
in  job,  and  I  do  not  altogether  blame  them.  When  a 
man  is  put  into  a  house  perhaps  as  odd  man,  he  is  kept 
at  it  till  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  so  he  prefers  a  job  where 
he  can  get  home  to  his  family  at  six,  and  perhaps  after 
that  get  a  little  job  at  something  else. 

8168?.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  would  not  be  familiar 
to  them,  would  it,  and  they  would  not  easily  become 
famihar  with  it  ? — No,  some  would  not. 

81690.  I  have  rather  gathered  from  one  of  your  para- 
graphs that  the  men  in  the  Cavalry  regiments  are  more 
easily  provided  for  ? — Yes.  The  Artillery,  the  Cavalry, 
the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  Royal  Engineers  are 
most  easily  pro\ided  for,  because  they  all  have  more 
or  less  of  a  trade — either  horses,  or  engineering,  or  driving, 
and  so  on.  The  Army  Service  Corps  especially  are  very 
handy  men. 

81691.  Then  those  men  would  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  finding  situations  1-, — Not  much. 

81692.  What  about  the  less  trained  men  ? — It  is  the 
Linesman  who  has  done  nothing  but  drill  and  that  kind 
of  thing  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  provide  for.  He  is 
often  a  much  shorter  man,  and  so  it  is  more  difficult  to 
find  work  for  him. 

81693.  Do  the  men  work  pretty  well  ?— Yes,  ex- 
ceedingly well,  really.  Of  course,  we  only  take  the  best, 
you  see.  We  are  unable  to  deal  with  both  classes  at 
our  place,  so  we  are  obUged  to  limit  it  to  the  men  who 
have  kept  a  good  character  while  serving. 

81694.  You  make  rather  an  interesting  statement 
in  Paragraph  13  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  disinchnation 
on  the  part  of  "  many  ex-soldiers  to  live  away  from  home 
and  work  in  the  country,  and  to  endure  the  hours  and 
wages  of  civilian  life  ;  "  is  that  because  the  hours  are 
longer  than  in  military  service  ? — Yes,  they  are,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  ;  and,  of  course,  the  pay  in  the  Army 
is  exceedingly  good  at  present. 

81695.  What  are  the  hours  in  the  Army  ?— I  could 
not  exactly  say,  as  they  vary  a  good  deal.  A  man  of 
good  character  in  a  Line  regiment  is  very  often  done  by 
the  afternoon  in  ordinary  times,  though  they  work  much 
harder  now  than  they  used  to. 

81696.  He  gets  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ?— 
He  is  done  by  tea-time  as  a  rule,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
on  guard,  and  he  has  his  tea  and  goes  out  for  the  evening 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  perhaps. 
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81697.  And  he  misses  that  ?— Very  much.  Then  he 
misses  the  comradeship  of  the  army,  too.  Many  of  them 
have  been  to  India,  and  they  come  back  to  their  old 
parents,  and  they  do  not  like  to  leave  them  to  go  into 
the  country  where  I  might  often  get  them  work.  Then 
the  wages  in  the  country  are  so  poor,  which  is  another 
reason  why  they  will  not  go. 

81698.  And  so  they  remain  in  to^vn  ? — Of  course  I 
am  only  speaking  of  London,  and  of  the  men  who  come 
to  my  office.  Even  in  the  branches  they  generally  will 
not  accept  these  places  unless  they  are  real  countrymen. 

81699.  In  your  statement  you  enumerate  the  various 
reasons  which  you  think  lead  to  unemployment,  and  are 
causes  of  unemplojniient.  You  mention,  amongst  other 
things,  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  apprenticeship  of 
boys  to  trades  ;  is  the  absence  of  apprenticeship  or  the 
diminution  of  apprenticeship  within  your  own  experience  ? 
— I  have  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  this  sort  of 
thing  for  many  years.  I  had  a  large  boys'  club  and 
men's  club  in  Marylebone  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
had  five  years  of  this  present  work  since  the  war.  I 
carried  on  a  cadet  corps  at  Marylebone.  I  found  almost 
invariably  when  the  boy  left  school  he  was  popped  into 
a  job  which  brought  him  the  most  money  for  a  time, 
but  he  learnt  no  trade,  as  a  rule,  because  the  parent 
could  not  afford  to  put  him  into  work  where  he  would 
only  be  paid  a  small  sum.  If  he  were  learning  a  trade, 
it  would  be,  say,  half-a-crown,  but  in  the  other  case  he 
would  get  10s.,  and  so  be  able  to  provide  boots  and  clothes 
and  part  of  his  food. 

81700.  But  when  his  employment  as  a  boy  came  to  an 
end  he  would  be  thrown  out  of  emplojonent  altogether  ? — 
Yes. 

I-  81701.  If  there  is  any  point  you  would  like  to  mention 
in  connection  with  it,  or  an3rthing  that  you  would  like  to 
add,  please  do  so  ? — Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  am  only  speaking  of  men,  and  that  I  have  no 
experience  of  the  under-emplo3Tnent  of  women,  and  if  I 
may,  I  should  like  to  apologise  for  the  sketchy  nature  of 
my  statement. 

81702.  Then  I  think  you  consider  that  trade  unions 
have  had  some  effect  in  creating  unemployment  ? — 
I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  them,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
from  my  own  experience  of  about  twenty-five  years 
that  there  has  been  a  great  change — and  I  have  noticed  it 
specially — in  the  feeling  between  the  good  old-fashioned 
employer  and  his  employee.  I  am  thinking  of  some  of 
the  old  firms  who  used  to  keep  their  men  on  through  bad 
times.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  names  of  firms,  aud  I 
should  not  like  to,  but  the  impression  I  have  formed  is 
that  now  they  take  men  on  and  put  them  out  at  once 
when  trade  is  slack. 

81703.  One  effect  of  trade  unionism  has  been,  has  it 
not,  to  get  the  men  better  wages  ? — Yes,  and  it  has 
stopped  sweating  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It  has 
done  immense  good  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  in  the  least 
that  they  have  no*"  done  good. 

81704.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  men 
in  that  Avay  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  a  little  destroyed  the  sort  of 
family  feeling  between  the  old-fashioned  employer  one 
used  to  know  in  old  days  and  his  employee  whom  he 
knew  from  a  boy  upwards. 

81705.  In  what  way  would  that  bring  on  unemploy- 
ment ? — In  the  old  days,  a  man  would  keep  his  staff 
on  through  bad  times  and  good  ;  now,  when  he  gets 
slack  he  jiops  them  out  and  takes  on  a  casual  hand  when 
busy. 

81706.  It  has  simply  to  do  with  a  commercial  reason  ? — 
Yes,  quite.    He  has  not  got  the  same  interest  in  his  men. 

Machinery  81707.  Then   you  refer   to   the   increase   of  labour 

as  cause  of  machinery  as  one  of  the  causes,  but  that  would  be  a 

unemploy-  temporary  effect,  M-ould  it  not  ? — I  should  think  it  would 

'Tient.  i)e  permanent. 

81708.  Aiter  a  while  you  would  get  a  number  of  them 
employed  on  the  machinery,  but  not  so  many  as  were 
displaced,  would  you  ? — I  have  no  experience  really  of 
that,  and  that  is  only  a  thr-ught  which  I  put  down. 
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81709.  You  also  think  that  the  invasion  of  aliens  has  Effects  of 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  has  that  come  from  your  Alien 
experience  in  London  ? — Yes,  it  has.    I  never  allow  a  immigration 
soldier  to  work  mider  the  ordinary  wage  if  I  can  help  it, 

unless  he  does  so  of  his  own  accord,  and  I  constantly  find 
people  sajdng  to  me :  "I  can  get  a  German  servant  or  I 
can  get  a  German  cook,  or  I  can  get  a  foreigner  for  half 
the  money  ;  I  think  your  soldiers  are  very  extravagant 
in  their  demands." 

81710.  There  are  trades  which  the  aliens,  the  Jews  in 
the  Epst  End  particularly,  work  at,  but  you  refer,  do  you, 
to  cooks  and  valets  and  people  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I  am  especially  thinking  about.  It  always  strikes 
me  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  we  have  too  many  men  in  England  do  it,  and 
1  can  never  see  why  others  should  come  in  and  make 
matters  worse. 

81711.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  employment  Advauta<'e!^ 
bureaux  ;  do  you  think  they  are  advantageous  ? — Yes,  I  of  labour" 
do,  for  this  reason,  that  an  employer  perhaps  advertises  bureaux, 
for  a  porter  and  he  gets  500  or  600  men  outside  his  build- 
ing, and  he  has  to  sift  all  their  characters  and  interview 

them  all,  or  as  many  as  he  has  patience  to,  and  then 
perhaps  does  not  find  the  right  man.  But  if  he  telephones 
down  to  me,  "  I  want  a  porter  for  my  shop,  he  must  be  a 
sharp  young  fellow,  of  good  education,  and  be  able  to  take 
in  orders  and  attend  to  people,"  I  send  him  up  two  men 
of  good  character,  with  their  character  already  investigated 
for  him,  and  he  takes  one  on  without  a  minute's  trouble. 

81712.  Would  you  have  labour  bureaux  organised 
under  the  local  authorities  ;  is  that  your  scheme  ? — I  am 
really  not  experienced  enough  to  say,  but  I  think  that 
labour  bureaux  ought  to  be  organised  more  in  the  same  way 
as  our  own  in  this  sen.=:e,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  line 
drawn  between  the  really  good  man,  the  man  with  a  tested 
character  and  ability,  and  the  sadder  class  who  are  perhaps 
more  or  less  unemployable.  We  find  it  impossible  to  mix 
up  the  two  classes. 
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81713.  Therefore,  you  would  have  that  investigation 
into  character  before  the  man  is  put  on  the  register  ? — I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  both  for  the  man's  sake  and 
for  the  employer's. 

81714.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a 
national  system  of  bureaux  by  which  you  may  link  up  all 
the  places  ? — Judging  from  my  own  experience  in  our 
association  I  should  say  so,  because  we  communicate 
with  each  branch,  and  if  one  branch  has  not  got  a  man 
who  is  wanted  and  they  tell  me,  I  send  from  another 
branch. 

81715.  So  you,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  linked  up  ? — 
We  are. 

81716.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  How  do  you  distinguish  Women's 
between  pursuits  which  are  feminine  and  pursuits  which  occupatioD»| 
are  not  feminine  ? — Perhaps  it  was  rather  a  bold  thing  to 
say  that.  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  unemployed  men, 
and  I  wanted  to  state  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
are  always  looked  upon  as  a  man's  employment,  but 
which  M'omen  undertake  now. 

81717.  Such  as  ? — Take,  for  instance,  a  shorthand 
writer. 

81718.  Is  there  anything  unfeminine  about  writing 
shorthand  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  always,  up  to  a 
certain  time,  a  man's  employment,  and  ladies  did  not  try 
to  come  into  offices. 

81719.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  what  has  been 
usual.  I  suggest  that  shorthand  writing  is  a  particu- 
larly feminine  accomphshment,  and  very  suitable,  being 
a  sedentary  occupation  for  women.  Then  there  are 
other  occupations,  for  instance,  such  as  cooking ;  that, 
I  suppose;  is  a  feminine  occupation  ? — Yes,  partly. 

81720.  And  serving  in  drapery  shops  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  that  was  much  more  a  feminine  occupation. 

81721.  Teaching  children  ? — Yes.  My  remark  is  quite 
open  to  criticism,  I  know,  but  I  was  speaking  from  the 
man's  point  of  view. 

81722.  Would  it  not  be  as  accurate  to  say  that  the 
incursion  of  men  into  women's  pursuits  has  caused  their 
unemployment  ? — If  I  was  giving  eddence  on  your  side, 
I  certainly  should  say  so. 
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81723.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  guard  yourself  there  by 
adding  the  word.?,  "  per  se  "  ? — I  do. 

81724.  Do  you  find  that  a  knowledge  of  languages  is 
an  advantage  to  your  men  in  gaining  employment  ? — 
I  hardly  know,  but  I  always  have  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  I 
generally  have  one  or  two  of  them  available  whenever 
one  is  wanted. 

81725.  A  soidier  sometimes  has  an  exceptional  advan- 
tage in  learning  languages,  has  he  not  ? — Yes  ;  and  they 
know,  sometimes,  two  or  three. 

81726.  While  the  men  are  serving  with  the  colours, 
is  the  existence  of  your  association  made  known  to  them  ? 
— Yes.  The  reports  and  notices  are  put  up  in  all  the 
barrack  rooms,  and  each  man  gets  a  form  when  he  leaves 
It  is  well  known. 

81727.  Do  they  apply  to  you  before  they  quit  the 
colours  ? — Yes,  numbers  of  the  men  do. 

81728.  Do  j^ou  give  them  advice  ? — Yes. 

81729.  Do  you  find  that  the  military  training  is  of 
value,  as  between  the  man  and  his  employer  ? — Yes. 
He  gets  into  habits  of  punctuality  and  cleanhness,  and 
it  generally  brightens  him  up,  or  smartens  him.  If  you 
have  a  civilian  and  a  soldier  side  by  side,  you  can  always 
tell  which  is  which.  The  employers  hke  him  for  that 
reason. 

81730.  Do  you  think  if  a  certain  amount  of  military 
training  were  possible  for  the  lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  him  ? — -I  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing. 

81731.  It  would  smarten  him  up  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
excellent  for  him.  They  would  all  be  on  the  same  footing 
then. 

81732.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  old  soldiers  who  get  on  to  the  road — on  the  tramp  ? — 
No,  I  have  none.  Talking  about  old  soldiers,  the  ex- 
soldier  whom  I  deal  with  is  a  man  of  good  character 
with  good  references.  I  do  not  know  how  many  old 
soldiers  get  on  to  the  road,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  it 
were  investigated,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  his 
own  fault.  They  are  men  M'ho  have  had  their  chance 
and  have  lost  it ;  I  think  on  inquiry  you  would  often  find 
there  was  a  blot  somewhere. 

81733.  Have  you  ever  found  one  with  a  good  dis- 
charge on  the  road  ?— Not  on  the  road,  but  I  find  them 
in  distress  in  London. 

81734.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  class  who 
find  their  way  into  the  workhouses  ? — My  men  do  not 
get  there  as  a  rule.  I  have  once  or  twice  had  a  man  get 
there,  but  it  is  very  seldom. 

81735.  Do  any  of  the  battahons  institute  any  kind  of 
training  for  civil  life  ? — Yes,  a  number  of  them  are  doing 
that.  The  marines,  for  instance,  have  a  motor-car ; 
and,  in  fact,  an  Aimy  Order  has  just  been  issued  to  all 
the  commanders  to  do  what  they  can  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  trades. 

81736.  Do  the  marines  come  under  your  association  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  the  sailors. 

81737.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  reference  to  Paragraph 
10,  Why  is  it  "  obvious  that  if  a  Government  economises, 
such  economy  is  the  cause  of  much  distress  and  a  shortage 
of  employment."  ?— Because  there  is  less  work  ;  I  mean 
if  a  battleship  be  built  it  means  employing  a  certain 
number  of  hands. 

81738.  Where  does  the  money  come  from  which  the 
Government  spends  ? — I  suppose  it  comes  more  or  less 
from  the  richer  classes,  I  mean  from  those  who  are  taxed. 

81739.  So  when  the  Government  economises,  that 
means  that  more  money  is  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  ? — In  the  pockets  of  which  people  ? 

81740.  The  taxpayers  ?— Possibly.  I  put  down  the 
thoughts  that  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  heve  already 
apologised  for  the  sketchy  nature  of  the  statement. 

81741.  I  think  that  particular  thought  requires  to  be 
revised,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  because  it  leads  to 


the  conclusion  that  a  spendthrift  Government  is  a  friend  Capi.  Henry 
of  the  working  classes  ? — I  had  no  idea  when  I  put  this  Vrederiek 
thing  together  that  it  was  going  to  be  taken  in  such  a  Wilkinson. 

formal  way.    If  I  had  known  it  I  should  have  been  more  r  

careful.  29  Oct^G07. 

81742.  How  do  you  account  for  the  statement  that  Question  of 
soldiers  are  exceedingly  stupid,  and  that  this  is  the  objec-  j^j^g' 

tion  to  engaging  soldiers  ? — I  have  numbers  of  employers  intelligence 
who  come  to  me  who  will  never  take  anyone  else  but  a  of  soldiers, 
sold-'er,  and  who  says  he  is  far  brighter  and  quicker  than  a 
civilian. 

81743.  For  what  kind  of  employment  ? — In  ware- 
houses and  shops,  hotels  and  private  houses. 

81744.  As  porters  ? — As  porters  and  clerks  in  offices. 

81745.  But  not  as  men  who  use  their  brains  ? — I  have 
men  who  are  clerks  in  offices.  I  sent  two  this  morning 
to  two  large  firms  close  by  here. 

81746.  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  fortunate  in  your 
experience  ? — I  always  see  the  men  myself,  and  I 
generally  know  the  employer,  if  I  can.  If  I  find  an  em- 
ployer is  a  very  difficult  man  to  get  on  with,  I  send  him 
a  quiet  and  gentle  man.  I  always  try  and  fit  the  man  to 
the  employer,  if  I  can. 

81747.  Then  in  Paragraph  4  you  make  rather  a  serious  Employment 
charge  against  the  Post  Ofiice  ;    of  course  you  are  quite  of  boys  by 
assured  of  your  facts  there  ? — Yes,  I  thinli  so.    I  do  not  Post  Office, 
mean  to  say  that  they  do  it  out  of  malice,  but  they  liave 

to  do  it. 

81748.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  every  boy  who  is  any  good 
at  all  has  every  chance  of  getting  on  in  the  Post  Office  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  Looking  after  the  telegraph  boys  is 
not  my  work,  but  I  have  a  great  sympathy  with  all 
unemployed  and  with  these  fellows  in  particular.  They 
are  generally  very  smart  lads.  They  join  at  fourteen 
with  the  idea  of  working  up  and  becoming  a  corter  or 
a  postman  and  getting  a  pension  eventually,  and  if 
they  are  put  out  at  sixteen  that  is  a  most  difficult  age 
for  them  to  get  other  work.  I  have  constantly  places 
at  my  office  that  men  will  not  take,  where  the  wages  are 
small  and  the  work  is  boy's  work.  I  keep  a  register  of 
these  lads  in  my  district,  and  send  round  to  the  post- 
master when  I  have  a  position  really  fitted  for  them,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  start.  I  have  probably  fifty  or  sixty 
on  the  books  now. 

81749.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  Has  not  the  good  old-fashioned  Changes  of 
employer  been  got  rid  of  through  doing  things  in  a  big  modern 
way,  through  joint  stock  companies  ? — I  suppose  he  has  industry, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  there  are  old-fashioned  firms 

such  as  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  etc. 

81750.  Probably  they  do  do  old-fashioned  things  ? — 
Not  so  much  as  they  used  to  do ;  they  come  to  me  for 
casual  hands,  I  know. 

81751.  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  whole  organisa- 
tion of  work  has  undergone  a  great  change  ? — Yes. 

81752.  And  that  the  development  of  unionism  is  only  one  Alle<'ed 
cause  of  the  change  that  has  gone  on  ? — I  suppose  so.    I  "  black- 
should  like  to  add  one  thing.    There  is  always  an  impres-  legging  "  by 
sion  abroad  that  the  soldier  trades  on  his  pension  and  takes  ex-soldiers>  - 
work  away  from  union  men  and  other  people.    That  is 

quite  a  mistaken  idea.  I  find  employers  complain  that 
the  soldier  generally  asks  for  a  higher  wage  than  he 
is  justified  in  doing.  Soldiers  always  look  upon  their 
reserve  pay,  which  retains  them  to  fight  for  their  country 
if  they  are  called  upon,  as  their  own  money ;  and  also  they 
never  take  their  pensions  into  account,  and  I  never  allow 
employers  to  do  so  by  any  chance. 

81753.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  They  do  not,  in  fact,  take 
a  lower  rate  of  wage  ?— They  do  not ;  and  their  pensions 
they  look  upon  as  their  own  private  money. 

81754.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  putting  in  a 
copy  of  your  rules  ? — No.  I  will  send  a  copy  to  the  Secre- 
tary.   {See  Appendix  No.  XCII.  p.  606). 

81755.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Ma,y  I  ask  whether  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  themselves  recommend  in  engaging 
ex-soldiers  as  messengers  that  they  should  be  paid  less  than 
the  ordinary  wage  paid  ? — In  answer  to  that  question  I 
can  only  say  that  the  facts  are  printed  in  the  Blue-books. 
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Experience  of 
Witness. 


Causes  of 
unemploy- 
ment. 


81756.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are,  I  think,  organising 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  Poplar 
and  West  Ham  ? — Yes. 

81757.  And  a  member  of  the  Poplar  and  West  Ham 
Distress  Committees  ? — Yes. 

81758.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  these 
committees— from  the  outset  ?— I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Poplar  committee  from  the  outset,  and  of  the 
West  Ham  committee  from  March,  1905,  or  March,  1906. 
I  have  not  been  the  whole  of  the  time  on  the  West  Ham 
committee. 

81759.  Were  you  connected  with  those  districts  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — I 
have  been  working  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
in  Poplar  since  1891  ;  and  I  have  been  a  resident  in 
Poplar  since  1891. 

81760.  You  have  prepared  a  very  full  Statement  which, 
if  you  will  hand  in,  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief, 
if  you  please  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  causes  of  imemployment  may  be  classified 
thus : — 

(i)  Defects  in  the  individual  worker,  sometimes 
due  to  himself  and  at  others  to  his  environment. 

(ii)  Mistaken  action  by  groups  of  workers. 

(iii)  Defects  in  the  individual  employer,  sometimes 
due  to  himself  and  at  others  to  his  environment. 

(iv)  Mistaken  action  by  groups  of  employers. 

(v)  Natural  disturbances. 

(vi)  Industrial  disturbances. 

(vii)  Commercial  disturbances. 

(viii)  Social  disturbances. 

(ix)  Social  action. 

(x)  National  action. 

(xi)  International  action. 

2.  The  following  are  illustrations  : — 

(i)  Want  of  health,  want  of  intelligence,  want  of 
efficiency,  want  of  character,  increasing  years. 

(ii)  Restriction  of  apprentices,  restriction  of  output, 
unwarrantable  claims  as  regards  wages,  strikes. 

(iii)  Want  of  brains,  want  of  enterprise,  want  of 
organising  power,  neglect  of  business. 

(iv)  Insistance  on  feudal  rights,  refusal  to  recog- 
nise unions,  unfair  use  of  black  lists  ;  and,  as  regards 
(he  public,  unfair  dealing  and  adulteration. 

(v)  Bad  harvests,  epidemics,  earthquakes,  hurri- 
canes, floods,  fires,  the  seasons. 

(vi)  Changes  in  production,  substitution  of 
machinery  for  labour. 

(vii)  Closing  and  opening  of  markets,  trade-routes, 
etc. 

(viii)  Changes  of  habit  and  fashion. 

(ix)  Unproductive  expenditure,  want  of  thrift. 

(x)  Taxation,  regulation. 

(xi)  Tariffs,  wars. 


3.  It  is  clear  that  unemployment  means  different  things  Extent  and 
at  different  times,  and  that  some  kinds  of  it  are  much  duration  «rf 


more  closely  connected  with  distress  than  others : — 

(a)  Sometimes  it  means  under-employment.  A 
man  has  casual  work,  but  has  not  enough  to  fill  his 
time.  Or  he  has  seasonal  employment  and  is  out  of 
work  between  Ihe  seasons.  Or  he  has  work  out  of 
doors  which  is  much  interrupted  by  the  weather. 
To  men  of  these  types  provided  work  is  very  tempt- 
ing. 

(6)  For  many  men  employment  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  jobs,  the  gaps  between  which  may  be  quite 
short.    They  are  only  out  of  work  between  them. 

(c)  For  those  who  "  lose  time  "  it  is  the  time  they 
lose. 

The  above  all  have  employment  to  some  extent.  Some 
of  them  cannot  get  more.  Others  do  not  want  more.  A 
majority  do  want  more  but  cannot  get  it.  In  the  cases 
that  follow,  the  trouble  is  more  acute. 

{d)  Cyclical  depressions  throw  large  numbers  out 
of  work  in  many  trades  simultaneously. 

(e)  Men  in  permanent  situations  lose  them  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  sometimes  at  an  age  when  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  at  others  when 
depression  of  trade  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
find  a  new  employer  in  their  own  line  and  not  easy 
to  find  one  in  any  line. 

(/)  Trades  die  out  and  the  men  who  have  followed 
them  have  no  resource  but  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  ones.  The  life  of  a  trade  is  in  many  cases  grow- 
ing shorter  and  the  need  of  adaptability  is  becoming 
greater.    And  as  a  fact  adaptabiUty  is  increasing. 

{g)  Individuals  lose  work  because  of  faults  of 
character. 

Some  of  the  above  causes  are  unmoral  in  their  action, 
but  many  of  them  operate  morally.  If  some  men  are  not 
needed,  the  least  efficient,  the  least  reliable,  are  discharged. 
There  is  a  natural  rejection  of  the  less  fit,  a  fact  which 
has  no  bearing,  or  very  little,  on  the  prevalence  of 
unemployment,  but  which  makes  it  difficult  to  remedy 
effectually  the  evils  caused  by  it.  The  chronic  under- 
employment of  casual  labour  is  also  a  crying  evil. 

4.  It  may  be  said  that  unemplo3Tnent  takes  two  main 
forms,  one  in  which  it  is  transient  and  another  in  which 
it  is  more  or  less  permanent ;  also  that  apparent  unem- 
ployment is  not  always  real,  and  that  when  it  is  real  it 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  cause  distress  ;  also  that  while 
unemployment  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  workers 
themselves  (acting  individually  or  in  groups)  in  the  main 
it  arises  from  causes  beyond  their  control. 

5.  This  fact  does  not  do  away  with  their  duty  to  use 
their  best  exertions  to  provide  for  themselves  when 
thrown  out  of  work,  but  it  does  make  it  the  duty  of  em- 
ployers, the  public  generally,  and  the  State,  to  co-operats 
in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem. 
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0.  The  workers  already  do  much  to  protect  themselves 
by  thrift,  by  co-operation,  by  membership  of  trade 
unions,  by  insurance,  by  mutual  aid  ;  and  the  providence 
and  resourcefulness  thus  shown  are  yearly  increasing. 

7.  Many  who  do  not  now  protect  themselves  in  these 
ways  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
their  responsibility  should  be  brought  home  to  them. 
But  they  are  hardly  likely  to  become  more  provident  till 
those  above  them  in  the  social  scale  become  so. 

8.  Many  are  not  in  a  position  so  to  protect  themselves. 
When  out  of  work  they  have  to  part  with  their  furniture 
and  clothes,  and  to  go  short  of  food.  If  their  distress  con- 
tinues they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law.  A 
time  comes  to  some  when  the  home  is  broken  up,  and 
the  family,  entering  the  workhouse,  ceases  to  be  a  family. 
Nor  are  these  people  all  worthless  and  unsocial.  Many 
make  a  heroic  fight  against  adverse  circumstances. 

9.  A  reserve  of  labour  is  demanded  by  the  existing 
industrial  system,  and  it  is  provided  at  present  partly 
by  the  workers,  partly  by  the  employers  (sometimes  by 
expedients  socially  mischievous),  partly  by  the  good- 
will of  the  public  expressed  in  charitable  gifts,  and  partly 
by  the  Poor  Law. 

10.  Some  workers  sacrifice  too  much,  many  employers 
do  too  little,  charitable  aid  is  spasmodic  and  unequally 
distributed,  the  Poor  Law  is  out  of  date  in  its  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

IL  It  is  not  fair  to  demand  of  the  weakest  class  in  the 
community  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  would  tax  the 
resolution  of  the  strongest.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  them 
to  lower  a  standard  of  living  which  is  already  too  low 
because  of  industrial  pressure  for  which  those  better  off 
are  responsible.  As  men  and  women,  as  citizens,  they 
cannot  be  so  treated. 

12.  As  the  reserve  of  laboiu-  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community,  this  latter  has  a  corresponding 
duty  towards  it  which  is  as  yet  inadequately  fulfilled. 
Employers  should  do  more  than  they  do  at  present ; 
and  social  service  and  the  Poor  Law  require  to  be  re- 
organised, developed,  co-ordinated,  and  inspired  with  a 
new  spirit. 

13.  Theoretically,  then,  the  case  for  intervention  is  com- 
plete, but  in  practice  the  duty  of  society  is  far  from  clear. 
To  what  extent  should  intervention  be  carried  and  what 
should  be  its  aim  ?  Which  kind  of  intervention  is  best, 
direct  or  indirect  ?  Should  different  groups  {vide  1  and  3 
above)  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  or  in  different  ways  ? 

14.  Some  aim  at  a  complete  re-construction  of  society, 
and  their  schemes  always  have  this  in  vie'w.  Others 
seek  merely  to  prevent  and  remedy  distress,  and  have  no 
ulterior  object.  Again,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  legislation,  regulation, 
and  voluntary  action.  And,  lastly,  some  see  a  single 
problem  where  in  reality  there  are  many. 

15.  The  re-construction  of  society  is  not  here  in  ques- 
tion, but  only  the  prevention  and  cure  of  distress.  Methods 
of  intervention  are  considered  only  as  they  bear  on  this 
The  fact  that  there  are  different  problems  requiring 
different  treatment  is  emphasised. 

16.  Three  ways   of  intervening  are  possible,  viz. : — 

(i)  General  legislation. 

(ii)  Regulation  of  industrjr. 

(iii)  Special  provision  for  distress  due  to  unem- 
ployment. 

17.  Under  (i)  come  expedients  for  enlarging  oppor- 
tunity and  increasing  efficiency,  such  as  reform  of  the 
land  laws,  the  estabUshment  of  continuation  schools, 
better  housing  and  sanitation.  Under  (ii)  come  such 
suggestions  as  a  minimum  wage,  an  eight  hours'  day,  the 
abolition  of  homework  and  overtime,  a  national  system 
of  labour  exchanges,  plans  for  regulating  the  emplojonent 
of  casual  labour  or  for  taxing  it.  Under  (iii)  schemes 
maintained  out  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  voluntary  schemes. 

18.  Proposals  made  under  (i)  and  (ii)  are  not  discussed 
here,  but  some  intervention  under  these  headings  cannot 
be  avoided.  Wbat  form  it  ought  to  take  is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  In  the  past  its  results  have  often  been 
mischievous,  and  if  legislation  and  regulation  are  in- 
sufficiently considered  they  may  be  so  again. 


19.  Under  (iii)  several  types  of  schemes  are  possible,  Mr.  W.  G. 
viz.  : —  Martley. 

(a)  Some  are  more  or  less  satisfied  with  the  existing  ^  -^^^ 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty  (vide  9  above).  "' 
They  wish,  however,  to  see  them  further  developed  Methods  of 
and  made  effective.    They  believe  in  "  industrial  prevention 
re-organisation,  social  education,  and  discipline."  and  cure  of 
They  would  seek  for  fairer  conditions  of  employment,  distress, 
they  would  develop  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  they 
would  adapt  the  Poor  Law  to  modern  conditions. 
Public  emplo3mient  would  be  utilised  only  in  times 
of  crisis,  and  the  money  paid  would  be  considered 
relief,  not  wages.    The  conditions  would  be  those 
adopted  generally  in  connection  with  schemes  for 
the  temporary  employment  of  unemployed  Londoners 
in  the  country.    Country  workhouses  would  be  set 
up  for  the  able-bodied  men  who  are  now  kept  in 
town    ones.    Individual    responsibility    would  be 
maximised  and  social  responsibility  minimised. 

(6)  Others  would  have  the  State  concede  the  right 
to  work  and  would  have  it  organise  a  system  of 
public  works  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  Government  department  should  be 
formed  and  that  it  should  undertake  road  and  harbour 
making,  land  reclaiming,  sea-walling,  afforestation, 
etc.  The  work  would  be  carried  on  on  ordinary 
trade  lines,  and  trade  wages  would  be  paid.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  there  should  be  any  safeguards  or 
limitations. 

(c)  Others,  while  equally  in  favour  of  the  provision 
of  public  work,  would  organise  it  locally  and  limit 
it  by  conditions,  e.g.  : — 

(i)  No  man  should  work  for  less  than  a  certain 
period. 

(ii)  He  should  work  away  from  home. 

(iii)  He  should  earn  less  than  ordinary  wages. 

(iv)  His  earnings  should  be  paid  not  to  him 
but  to  his  wife. 

[See  also  23  below.) 

(d)  Others,  accepting  this  last  plan,  would  combine 
mth  it : — 

(i)  A  system  of  labour  exchanges. 

(ii)  A  system  of  insurance. 

(iii)  A  system  of  friendly  visiting. 

20.  The  following  criticisms  are  offered  on  the  fore- 
going plans : — 

On  (a) :  The  three  forces  here  relied  on  are  indubitably 
real,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
gradually  become  more  effective.  Some  words  may  be 
said  on  each  : — 

(i)  Industrial   Re-organisation. — Three   types    of  Types  of 
business  are  found  to-day  side  by  side,  representing  industrial 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.    They  may  be  businesses, 
described  as : — 

(a)  The  paternal  type,  treating  those  employed 
more  or  less  as  children. 

(6)  The  cash  nexus  type,  in  which  the  workers 
are  regarded  as  responsible  for  their  own  welfare, 
but  are  not  considered  as  having  any  share  in 
the  trade. 

(c)  The  partnership  t3rpe,  in  which  employers 
and  employed  meet  on  more  or  less  equal  terms, 
and  in  which  the  trade  is  allowed  to  belong 
equally  to  both. 
No  doubt  this  evolution  may  be  quickened  by  a 
changed  temper   on  the   part  of  employers,  the 
extension  of  trade  imionism,  the  introduction  of 
profit-sharing,  and  other  schemes.    The  devising 
and  popularising  of  such  methods  are  effective  means 
of  preventing  and  diminishing  distress. 

(ii)  Social  education.     That  every  citizen  should  Importance 
be  trained  to  use  his  gifts  and  opportimities  to  the  of  social 
greatest  advantage    is  extremely  important,   and  education, 
much  can  be  effected  in  this  direction  by  individual 

and  associated  effort.  Such  effort  is  doubly  blessed, 
for  it  increases  the  civic  efficiency  both  of  those  who 
exert  it  and  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exerted. 
Here,  again,  civic  efficiency  includes  the  power  of 
self-protection. 

(iii)  Discipline.     This  has  a  positive  and  a  negative  ™^°^}^?^^^^ 


side.  It  implies  training  for  those  who  have  never 
had  it,  or  who,  having  had  it,  have  lapsed  into  bad 
habits.  It  implies  also  discouragement  of  irresponsi- 
bility.   It  deals  differently  with  those  whose  oppor- 
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tunities  have  been  different.  It  has  a  special  concern 
for  the  groups  which  are  weakest  and  least  capable  of 
self-guidance.  Some  wrongly  interpret  discipline  in 
terms  of  repression.  The  strict  school  of  adminis- 
trators of  the  Poor  Law  are  open  to  criticism  here. 
They  forget  that  they  are  dealing  not  with  a  subject 
race  but  with  fellow-citizens,  and  that  England  is  not 
India.  They  forget  also  that  while  repression  alters 
statistics  it  leaves  facts  unaltered.  Distress  is  re- 
distributed rather  than  removed,  and  the  area  over 
which  it  is  redistributed  is  too  small.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  alway.j  redistributed.  Apart  from  this  misuse 
of  it,  this  t\  pe  of  scheme  has  much  in  its  favour.  It 
involves  a  minimum  of  social  and  economic  distur- 
bance. It  interferes  with  industrial  freedom  as  little 
as  possible.  It  does  little  to  weaken  and  something 
to  strengthen  the  initiative  of  the  unemployed.  It  in 
no  way  hinders  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and 
expedients  in  industry.  If  it  fails  in  practice — and 
in  large  urban  centres  it  does  fail — it  is  partly  because 
those  in  need,  exhausted  by  the  struggle  for  life,  can- 
not make  the  efforts  demanded  of  them,  and  partly 
because  the  community  does  not  yet  provide  the 
social  energy  needed  for  making  it  a  success.  Em- 
ployers do  not  take  thought  enough  for  their  workers, 
men  and  women  ignore  the  claims  of  citizenship,  the 
Poor  Law  is  admmistered  without  intelligence  or 
else  without  sympathy.  The  seriousness  of  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  is  usually  underrated  by 
those  who  take  this  position. 

On  (&) :  As  only  a  minority  suffer  from  unemployment, 
and  as  only  a  portion  of  that  minority  are  in  distress  be 
cause  of  it,  such  an  extreme  measure  as  the  concession  of 
the  right  to  work  seems  uncalled  for.  It  seems  a  very 
unpractical  suggestion.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
toprovidequasi-:iormalwork  for  all  who  call  themselves  un- 
employed. National  work  might,  however,  be  provided,  as 
local  work  is  now,  after  investigation  and  on  strict  condi- 
tions. But  if  confined  to  a  few  centres  it  would  do  little 
good,  and,  if  organised  throughout  the  country,  would 
involve  needless  outlay.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  create 
problems  where  none  exist,  and  where  they  do  exist  they 
should  be  dealt  with  locally.  The  problem  of  London  is 
unique  and  calls  for  special  treatment. 

On  (c) :  The  conditions  here  outlined  as  desh-able  require 
the  establishment  of  temporary  or  permanent  homes  from 
home  for  those  to  whom  work  is  offered.  Such  "  colonies," 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  should  be  of  different  types  and 
have  different  aims  (see  24  (e)  below).  They  are  best 
organised  for  large  areas,  and,  when  permanent,  should  be 
willing  to  admit  suitable  inmates  from  areas  contiguous. 
London  (i.e..  Greater  London)  might  have  a  group  of 
colonies  centrally  administered.  The  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Gla?gow,  might  have  similar 
groups.  It  may  be  argued  against  the  provision  that 
wages  on  such  colonies  shall  be  less  than  normal,  that  it 
means  increasing  a  demand  for  inefficiency  which  is  too 
large  already.    But  in  reply  it  may  be  maintained : — 

(a)  That  country  wages  are  everywhere  lower 
than  town  ones. 

(b)  That  from  physical  weakness  and  other  causes 
the  men  employed  in  such  places  for  a  time  hardly 
earn  their  food. 

(c)  That  they  are  bemg  taken  out  of  the  labour 
market  for  the  time  being. 

The  great  merits  of  the  scheme  are : — 

(a)  That  if  well  managed  it  should  prevent  the 
workman  from  deteriorating  in  physique  and  morale 
while  he  is  out  of  work. 

(b)  That  it  should  keep  his  home  together  and 
insure  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  his  wife  and  chjldren. 

Against  these  merits  must  be  set  off  the  facts  that  :— 

(a)  This  kind  of  offer  is  tempting  to  many  casual 

labourers,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  many 

of  them  accept  it  for  the  sake  not  of  themselves  but 

of  their  wives  and  children. 

(6)  The  knowledge  that  such  colonies  exist  may 

make  men  in  season  trades  even  less  provident  than 

they  are  now. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  balance  of  advantage  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  schemes  of  this  type.  Probably, 
too,  the  social  gain  will  outweigh  any  financial  loss  that 
may  be  incurred. 


On  (d) :  Those  who  propound  this  last  plan  take  a 
deeper  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  They  are  not 
content  with  remedial  measures,  but  seek  to  combine 
with  them  preventive  ones.  Knowing  also  how  men 
differ  in  individuality,  they  seek  to  apply  not  administra- 
tive method  only  but  personal  influence  as  well.  Heartily 
in  agreement  with  those  who  lay  stress  on  iiidustrial  re- 
organisation, social  education,  and  discipline  (in  its 
positive  meaning  of  training)  they  would  interpret  these 
requirements  in  a  more  democratic  spirit.  And  in  order 
to  make  their  action  more  effective  they  desire  to  see 
each  distress  committee  linked  with  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, which,  as  it  would  not  be  controlled  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  would  be  able  to  render  assistance  in  many 
ways  which  to  the  distress  committee  would  be  ultra 
vires.  It  is  desirable  that  as  large  a  number  of  citizens- 
as  possible  should  be  given  civic  work  to  do,  and  the  State- 
would  do  well  to  organise  volunteer  help  for  this  purpose 
on  a  large  scale.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 
those  who  adopt  this  view  insist  on  the  need  of  provident 
work  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  groups  of  citizens, 
and  of  individuals.  They  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
network  of  labour  exchanges  in  urban  centres  through- 
out the  whole  country  at  the  earliest  moment 
jjossible.  Such  a  network  would  render  invaluable 
help  to  workmen  and  employers  alike,  and  would  pro- 
vide distress  committees  with  a  means  of  judging 
how  far  those  applying  to  them  were  actually  excluded 
from  the  ordinary  market  for  labour.  They  suggest 
also  that  schemes  of  insurance  should  be  devised  to  meet 
in  some  degree  the  evil  of  unemployment.  The  technical 
and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  are  great,  as  foreign 
experience  shows,  but  by  limiting  the  amount  of  benefit 
in  the  early  years  of  insurance  (when  the  workman's 
expectation  of  unemployment  is  distinctly  less)  and  by 
bringing  in,  if  necessary,  such  third  parties  as  employers, 
trade  unions,  municipalities,  it  should  be  possible  to  formu- 
late a  scheme  which  would  be  of  material  value  (see  27  be- 
low). Recognising  that  different  groups  of  the  unemployed 
require  radically  different  treatment,  such  persons  would 
seek  to  utilise  very  varied  methods  of  assistance.  They 
would  have  no  two  colonies  (in  a  single  group)  exactly 
alike,  and  in  each  colony  they  would  aim  at  unlike  treat- 
ment of  unlike  men  so  far  as  might  be  j^ossible.  They 
would  be  glad  to  see  new  colonies  established  by  voluntary 
effort,  as  in  them  yet  greater  elasticity  of  method  would 
be  possible  and  moral  and  religious  influences  could  be 
utilised  more  fully.  Again,  at  each  colony  efforts  would 
be  made  to  introduce  piece-work,  and  by  a  bonus  system 
to  stimulate  industry.  The  men  would  not  be  allowed 
to  work  in  large  gangs,  but  would  be  broken  up  into  small 
groups  and  some  real  effort  made  to  provide  appropriate 
tasks  and  to  give  training. 

Special  cases  would  be  dealt  with  at  home  by  individual 
methods  as  at  West  Ham  {see  32  (/  below). 

21.  The  distress  which  arises  out  of  unemployment 
places  duties  on  the  unemployed  themselves,  the  em- 
ploying class,  citizens  generally,  and  the  State.  All  four 
must  co-operate  if  it  is  to  be  effectually  remedied.  Hither- 
to the  responsibility  of  the  working  class  has  been  over- 
stated, and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community  not  suffi- 
ciently insisted  upon.  That  there  is  a  want  of  thrift  in 
the  better  paid  sections  of  the  workers  is  certain,  and 
there  is  need  of  enforcing  upon  them  their  duty  to  make 
provision  for  the  contingencies  of  life  (see  7  above).  But 
it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  large  sections  do  make 
such  provision  (see  6  above).  And  it  is  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  class  which  cannot  do  so  except  at  a  cost  which 
is  ruinous  to  itself  (see  8  and  10  above).  The  rich  at 
times  justify  their  selfishness  by  libelling  the  poor.  But 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  do  this  now  that 
the  workers  are  in  a  position  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  matter.  Public  opinion  is  becoming  better  in- 
formed and  moi'e  equitable.  Its  operation  is,  however, 
very  slow  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  appropriate 
action.  Intervention  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the 
problem  is  how  it  can  be  best  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  It  may  take  different  forms  (see  16,  17 
above)  and  against  all  of  them  more  or  less  plausible 
arguments  may  be  used.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
interfere  with  industrial  freedom,  or  that  they  operate 
in  restraint  of  trade,  or  that  they  drive  capital  out  of 
the  country,  or  that  they  demoraliie  the  class  which  they 
are  intended  to  benefit.  And  no  doubt  intervention 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  all  these 
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results.  But  in  reply  it  may  be  fairly  maintained  that 
when  it  is  kept  within  limits  it  will  not  have  such  disas- 
trous effects  ;  and  such  drawbacks  as  it  may  involve 
should  be  less  than  those  now  actually  caused  by  unem- 
ployment. It  is  not  always  remembered  what  a  dis- 
integrating force  this  is  and  how  constantly  it  is  at  work. 

22.  The  exact  form  which  intervention  should  take 
imder  each  head  is  more  debateable  and  no  opinion  is 
here  expressed  on  the  proposals  made  in  17  (i)  and  (ii) 
above.  But  increased  action  does  seem  to  be  called 
for  in  these  directions  {i.e.,  legislation  and  regulation). 

23.  Under  17  (iii)  the  following  arrangements  seem  to 
be  possible  :  — 

(a)  Work  provided  and  controlled  by  munici- 
palities. 

(h)  Schemes  of  local  work  organised  by  distress 
committees. 

(c)  ^Metropolitan  and  county  day  schemes. 

(d)  Temporary  schemes  other  than  local. 

(e)  Permanently  organised  labour  colonies. 

(/)  Subsidised  co-partnerships  and  associated  small 
holdings. 

(g)  iligration. 

(h)  Emigration. 

24.  Some  words  may  be  said  as  to  each  of  these  : — 
(a)  It  seems  impossible  that  poor  municipalities 

can,  unassisted,  provide  at  times  of  crisis  for  all  who 
are  in  distress  or  claim  to  be  so.  They  can  under- 
take large  works  only  by  contracting  loans,  and  when 
rates  are  high  and  rateable  value  is  low  they  cannot 
be  fairly  expected  to  add  to  burdens  already  heavy. 
If  the  responsibility  of  finding  work  for  those  in 
distress  is  to  be  laid  upon  municipalities,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  classify  them  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  population  and  their  rateable 
valu3  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  ones  grants 
from  the  national  exchequer  will  be  necessary.  The 
plan  now  adopted  by  so  many  municipalities  of 
substituting  direct  employment  for  contract  em- 
ployment is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  pro  tanto  a 
provision  against  local  unemployment,  since  in  most 
places  there  is  a  tacit  or  open  imderstanding  that 
local  men  shall  have  a  preference.  But  the  general 
efEect  of  the  policy  is  to  restrict  each  man  to  a  single 
municipal  market,  and  a  working  class  borough  may 
in  the  end  lose  more  than  it  gains  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Nothing  which  is  here  said  is  intended  to 
prejudge  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  trans- 
ferring to  municipal  bodies  the  powers  now  exercised 
by  boards  of  guardians. 

(6)  Schemes  of  local  work  from  which  those  em- 
ployed can  return  home  every  evening  approximate 
closely  to  the  conditions  obtainable  in  the  ordinary 
labour  market.  As  a  rule  trade  union  wages  are 
paid,  and  even  if  a  shorter  week  is  worked  the  job 
compares  favourably  with  many  of  those  offered 
normally.  By  utilising  such  schemes  side  by  side 
with  those  under  {d)  and  (e)  below,  committees  can 
classify  the  work-seekers  in  two  grades  and  keep 
such  local  jobs  for  the  better  men.  In  this  way 
something  may  be  done  to  preserve  the  self-respect 
of  the  best  applicants.  But  this  end  can  only  be 
reached  by  making  the  employment  offered  con- 
tinuous. The  plan  of  giving  doles  of  work  in  turn 
to  the  whole  number  of  registered  men  who  seem 
prima  facie  eligible  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  seeing 
that  it  tends  to  make  the  regular  man  casual  and  the 
casual  man  more  casual  still.  It  is,  however,  forced 
upon  committees  when  apphcations  are  very  numer- 
ous, as  at  West  Ham.  Up  till  now  much  of  the 
employment  pro^^ded  in  London  has  been  of  this 
type.  The  supply  of  "  works  of  pubUc  utility  which 
would  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  taken 
in  hand"  is  necessarily  limited,  and  there  are  signs 
that  in  and  around  London  the  limit  is  being  reached. 
Some  of  the  works  which  have  been  utilised  seem  to 
be  such  as  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  under- 
taken. It  seems  inevitable  that  such  schemes  should 
to  some  extent  reduce  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
open  market,  and  in  proportion  as  they  immediately 
do  so  it  is  impossible  to  justify  them.  Again,  the 
wages  offered  are  too  attractive  to  casual  labourers 
{see  3  (a)  above)  and  the  result  sometimes  is  that 
men  of  this  type  break  their  connection  and  fail  to 


regain  it  when  the  work  is  over.    It  seems  important  Mr.  W.  Q. 

that  a  clear  line  should  be  drawn  between  provided  Marthy, 

work  and  work  that  the  market  offers,  and  the  balance  ^  ~  _ 

of  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  restricting'  ^ 

the  offer  of  distress  committees  to  country  work  jMetropolitan 

under  {d)  and  (e)  (c/.  16  (c)  above)  and  to  migration  and  county 

and  emigration.    At  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  day  schemes 

that  these  latter  methods  will  ever  meet  the  needs 

of  great  urban  centres  in  times  of  depression.  At 

such  times  local  works  may  be  considered  inevitable, 

and  if  they  in  some  degree  anticipate  a  later  demand 

for  labour  it  may  be  said  that  even  this  anticipation 

is  useful  inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  reduce  violent 

fluctuations  in  the  demand. 

(c)  Schemes  under  this  head  are  less  attractive 
than  local  ones  and  less  like  those  offered  in  the 
ordinary  market.  They  usually  involve  a  tedious 
journey  t'wice  a  day,  and  at  the  scene  of  operations 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  exposure  and  discomfort, 
especially  in  cold  and  wet  weather.  As  a  rule,  such 
schemes  do  not  outbid  the  normal  market,  and  do 
adequately  relieve  the  distress  of  the  miemployed. 
But  the  criticism  made  on  schemes  under  (b)  applies 
also  in  part  to  them. 

{d)  These  schemes  involve  the  establishment  of  Temporary 
temporary  colonies,  such  as  those  in  recent  winters  labour 
at  Osea  Island,  Fambridge,  and  Letchwortli.    There  colonies, 
is  much  work  in  reclaiming  and  developing  land 
which  unemployed  men  can  do,   and  this  way  of 
helping  when  there  are  large  numbers  to  be  helped 
seems  to  be  a  good  one.    The  difficulties  of  organisa- 
tion are  shown  by  experience  not  to  be  great. 

(e)  But,  besides  the  groups  which  are  temporaiily  permanent 
unemployed,  there  are  others  which  are  either  economi-  labour 
cally  superfluous  or  unemployable.  The  unemijloyable  colonies, 
are  a  Poor  Law  problem  and  are  not  considered  here. 
The  economically  superfluous  are  men  who  have  lost 
their  proper  occupation  and  who,  owing  to  age  or 
want  of  adaptability,  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  changed  market.  They  are  efficient,  but 
there  is  no  longer  a  demand  for  their  form  of  efficiency. 
They  are  below  the  average  in  character,  but  not  much 
below.  Now,  if  these  men  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
migration  or  emigration,  do  permanent  labour 
colonies  offer  any  solution  of  the  diflRculty  ?  It  is 
sometimes  suggested  that  men  of  this  type  should 
be  trained  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  set  up  on  small 
holdings,  but  such  schemes  cannot  possibly  succeed. 
They  require  a  maximum  of  adaptabOity  and  these 
men  possess  only  a  minimum.  Moreover,  up  till  now 
the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  inadequate  at  all 
colonies  and  farcical  in  some.  Again,  there  is  no  real 
wish  for  such  a  life  among  the  bulk  of  the  men  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  suggested.  Further,  a  great  diffi- 
culty is  presented  by  those  whose  physique  or  seden- 
tary occupation  renders  them  practically  unfit  for  work 
on  the  land.  Another  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the 
age  of  many  work-seekers.  The  expectation  of  mi- 
employment  begins  to  increase  after  forty  and  be- 
comes rapid  in  many  trades  after  fifty.  Want  of 
work  due  to  increasing  age  tends  to  be  chronic, 
especially  if  there  are  other  contributory  causes. 
And  the  problem  presented  in  such  cases  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  either  by  the  offer  of  employment  or 
by  that  of  industrial  training.  Whatever  else,  then, 
colonies  may  do,  they  will  not,  except  in  rare  instances, 
turn  out  men  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families  in  new  and  unfamiliar  callings.  But 
though  colonies  cannot  effect  social  miracles,  they 
may  still  do  useful  work  of  a  less  pretentious  kind. 
They  will  be  always  tliere,  in  good  years  as  in  bad,  to 
meet  hard  cases  and  to  give  a  breathing  time  to  the 
unfortunate.  As  already  explained  {see  20  {d)  above) 
different  colonies  will  have  different  aims.  Among 
such  aims  may  be  placed  the  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  physical  vigour,  the  increasing  of  general 
efficiency,  schooling  in  good  habits,  industrial  train- 
ing, preparation  for  emigration.  Up  till  now  most 
colonies  have  been  most  successful  in  achieving  the 
first  of  these.  They  have  been  to  the  working  man 
"  out  of  sorts  "  what  Marienbad  or  Karlsbad  are  to 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale.  Probably 
they  would  be  yet  more  successful  ui  this  direction 
if  simple  gymnastics  were  made  an  element  in  their 
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work.  Not  much  has  been  done  so  far  (very  little 
in  fact)  to  make  them  schools  of  industry,  and  until 
they  are  made  schools  of  industry  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  their  inmates  much  real  good.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  grave  danger  that  they  may  degenerate  (some 
perhaps  have  already  done  so)  into  centres  of  idleness 
and  demoralisation,  or  if  not  that  into  mere  reservoirs 
of  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  It  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  duration  of  stay  should  be  from 
one  to  tbree  months,  and  that  no  person  should  be 
kept  more  than  six  months  except  for  some  special 
training. 

(/)  A  carefully  thought-out  scheme  for  promoting 
small  holdings  to  be  worked  on  co-operative  prin- 
ciples (somewhat  on  the  lines  already  suggested  in 
connection  with  HoIIesley  Bay)  ought  to  be  given  a 
fair  trial,  as  until  the  experiment  has  been  definitely 
tried,  the  twin  illusions  will  flourish  : — 

(i)  That  the  ordinary  townsman  can  learn  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  on  the  land. 

(ii)  That  he  will  be  content  to  live  under  the 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  most  rural  places. 

Experiments  in  industrial  co-partnership  should  also 
be  made  possible. 

{g)  Experience  shows  that  migration  from  town 
to  country  is  seldom  feasible,  and  that  where  it  is 
want  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of  those  sent  often 
makes  it  a  failure.  Country  housekeeping  offers 
great  difficulties  to  townspeople.  Moreover,  the  con- 
ditions offered  are  not  always  fair,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  advise  intending  migrants  satisfactorily.  Migration 
from  town  to  town  should  be  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  labour  exchanges. 

(A)  Emigration,  though  in  no  sense  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  is  a  useful  safety-valve,  and 
the  old  prejudice  against  it  seems  to  be  gradually  break- 
ing down.    In  East  London  the  families  seeking  to 
emigrate  are  improving  in  type,  but  of  course  it  may 
be  that  industrial  depression  has  temporarily  affected 
a  higher  stratum.    The  cost  of  emigration  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  prolonged  colony  training. 
25.  When  schemes  have  been  drawn  up  (on  whatever 
lines)  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  the  question  will 
remain,  on  what  principle  those  to  be  helped  by  them  are 
to  be  selected  : — ■ 

(i)  The  socialists  ask  that  work  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  who  choose  to  apply  for  it. 

(ii)  Mr.  W.  H.  Long  in  his  scheme  of  1904  suggested 
that  applicants  should  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

(a)  Those  who  were  respectable  men  tem- 
porarily distressed  owing  to  inabiUty  to  obtain 
employment. 

(6)  Those  who  should  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

(iii)  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  virtually 
adopts  this  definition,  but  introduces  a  hmiting  clause 
"  from  exceptional  causes."  The  regulations  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  distribute  those 
who  come  within  the  act  into  two  classes  : — 

(a)  Those  who  have  been  regularly  em- 
ployed and  have  been  well  conducted  and  thrifty. 

(6)  Those  who  are  of  good  character  and  for 
twelve  months  previously  have  not  received 
parish  reUef. 

(iv)  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  for 
many  years  recommended  a  threefold  classification 
on  moral  and  social  grounds,  as  follows: — 

(a)  Thrifty  and  careful  men. 

(h)  Men  of  different  grades  of  respectability 
with  a  decent  home. 

(c)  The  idle,  loafing  class  or  those  brought 
low  by  drink  or  vice. 

(v)  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  classification 
of  the  unemployed  in  West  Ham  in  1905-6  attempted 
to  introduce  an  economic  element  and  to  distinguish 
between  artisans  and  labourers,  regular  and  casual 
workers.  It  accordingly  distributed  those  applying 
into  four  classes  :  — 

(a)  Regular  artisans. 

(6)  Casual  artisans  and  regular  [  Persons 
labourers.  j  eligible, 

(c)  Casual  labourers.  i 
{d)  Persons  ineligible  from  whatever  cause. 


(vi)  What  seems  to  be  really  wanted  is  a  classi-  Principles  of 
fication  of  the  eligible,  and  two  such  are  here  suggested,  selection  of 
They  may  be  divided  into  : —  those  who 

(1)  (a)  Those  whom  the  market  will  absorb  ^I's  to  be 
again  ;  (6)  those  whom  it  will  not  absorb.         ^rovLsTon '*'f 

(2)  (a)  Those  who  can  adapt  themselves  or  ^vork^^'^'^ " 
be  adapted  to  a  new  demand ;    (6)  those  who 

cannot. 

26.  On  these  suggested  methods  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made  : — • 

(i)  Those  who  take  this  view  regard  classification 
as  unnecessary.  The  offer  of  work,  they  say,  will 
act  as  an  automatic  test,  and,  should  it  fail  to  do  so, 
shirkers  can  always  be  dismissed.  Experience, 
however,  shows  that  provided  work  does  not  act  as 
a  test  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  work  does,  and 
also  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  when  men  have  been 
once  taken  on  to  put  them  off.  Committees  and 
foremen  are  alike  unwilling  to  visit  the  sins  of  the 
breadwinner  upon  his  wife  and  children.  At  the 
present  stage,  therefore,  inquiry  and  selection  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  with  one  possible  exception. 
Employment  might  be  offered  to  members  fully  paid- 
up  of  trade  unions  without  inquiry.  {See,  however, 
27  below.) 

(ii)  The  principle  is  here  laid  down  that  there 
should  be  a  division  of  labour  between  distress 
committees  and  Poor  Law  guardians.  This  prin- 
ciple is  sound,  though  not  an  easy  one  to  apply. 

(iii)  ,  (iv),  (v)  These  are  applications  of  the  principle 
which  reach  very  much  the  same  result  by  somewhat 
different  roads.  They  show  who  should  be  helped, 
but  not  how  they  should  be  helped. 

(vi)  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  this 
second  problem,  the  difficulty  of  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  any  except  those  who  have  struggled 
to  solve  it.  Whichever  classification  is  taken  mistakes 
are  likely  to  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
beforehand  which  persons  the  market  will  absorb  and 
which  it  will  not,  which  persons  are  adaptable  and 
which  are  not.  There  will  be  many  ambiguous  cases. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  problem  should  be 
studied,  and  it  has  been  very  little  studied  so  far. 
[See  3  and  24  (e)  above.) 


27.  The  best  workmen  (those  especially  who  are  trade 
unionists  and  friendly  society  men)  are  slow  to  apply  for 
provided  work,  but  unemplojmient  affects  them  seriously. 
Schemes  of  insurance  seem  to  be  the  best  way  of  meeting 
their  need,  but  the  whole  cost  of  providing  these  should 
not  be  thrown  upon  them.  The  State  might  undertake 
to  pay  a  premium  for  every  trade  unionist,  who  had  been 
one  for  five  years,  so  long  as  he  should  remain  one. 

28.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  organisa- 
tion of  provided  employment  should  be  a  local  or  national 
matter : — 

(a)  In  support  of  national  organisation  reference 
is  made  to  the  departmental  work  already  carried 
on  by  the  State  {e.g.,  the  Post  Office),  and  it  is  argued 
that  unemplojrment  is  really  a  national  concern  {see. 
many  headings  imder  I),  and  that,  owing  to  the 
massing  of  the  well-to-do  in  some  areas  and  of  the 
needy  in  others,  the  burden  cannot  equitably  be 
distributed  in  any  other  way.  It  is  argued  also  that 
schemes  of  great  magnitude  are  required  and  that 
the  central  government  alone  has  sufficient  means 
for  developing  them.  {See  19  (b)  above.)  Now,  it 
may  come  to  be  desirable  to  create  a  new  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  to  give  it  discretion  to  under- 
take extensive  operations.  But  so  great  a  departure 
from  precedent  does  not  seem  to  be  immediately 
justifiable,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  prove 
to  be  a  retrograde  step. 

(6)  In  support  of  local  organisation  it  may  be 
argued  that  local  needs  should  be  met  as  far  as 
possible  locally,  that  the  provision  of  work  is  only  a 
part  of  what  is  required  {see  19  and  20  above),  that 
local  opinion  is  best  able  to  decide  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  that  local  supervision  is  more  likely  to  be 
efficient  and  sjrmpathetic  than  departmental  would  be. 
But  while  administration  may  well  be  left  in  local  hands 
(subject,  of  course,  to  cential  regulation  as  now)  it  is 
not  fair  to  expect  the  whole  cost  to  be  borne  by  local 
rates,  even  when  (as  in  London)  there  is  some  equahsa- 
tion  between  rich  areas  and  poor.    Grants  from  the 
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exchequer  should  be  made  in  special  cases.  When  the 
scheme  proposed  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  other  central  authority,  such 
a  grant  might  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
cost,  and  where  the  approval  was  withheld  to  one- 
third.  Increased  rating  powers  might  be  simultane- 
ously given  to  local  authorities,  and  they  might  also 
be  encouraged  to  co-ordinate  and  develop  the  volun- 
tary charitable  groups  already  at  work  in  their  areas. 

29.  The  elements  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
are  so  complex,  and  the  issues  so  serious,  that  it  is  extremely 
diflBcult  to  make  definite  suggestions.  Those  here  made 
arise  out  of  a  limited  experience  and  may  not  be  of  wide 
application.  Again,  they  are  no  doubt  unconsciously 
coloured  by  views  of  society,  of  ethics,  and  of  economics, 
which  some  will  think  inadequate  and  others  erroneous. 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

30.  The  Act  is  valuable  as : — 
(a)  The  assertion  of  a  principle,  viz.,  that  unem- 
ployment is  a  social  evil  which  requires  to  be  coped 
with  (just  as  other  evils  are)  by  preventive  and  re- 
medial public  measures. 

(6)  The  assertion  of  another  principle,  viz.,  that 
not  individuals  are  in  fault,  but  a  system,  and  that 
for  this  reason  workmen  are  not  to  be  penalised  by 
accepting  assistance. 

(c)  The  assertion  of  a  method,  viz.,  that  of  offer- 
ing useful  work  at  reasonable  pay  to  those  willing 
to  do  it  instead  of  task  work  under  degrading 
conditions. 

(d)  The  assertion  of  another  method,  viz.,  that 
of  offering  continuous  employment  rather  than 
casual  employment.    (Regulations,  Art.  V.  (d).) 

(e)  Enabling  certain  industrial  experiments  to  be 
tried. 

31.  It  should  therefore  be  continued. 

32.  The  following  amendments  are  suggested : — 

(a)  The  word  "  workmen  "  is  confined  to  the  title 
of  the  Act,  the  body  of  which  speaks  only  of  "  un- 
employed persons."  It  seems  desirable  to  restrict 
its  scope  to  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  that 
these  terms  should  be  defined.  "  Workmen " 
might  be  taken  to  mean  hourly,  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly  servants  or  contract  hands  whose  normal 
earnings  do  not  exceed  £2  lOs.  a  week,  and  dealers 
who  pay  no  rates  (miless  their  rent  exceeds  10s.  a 
week).  "  Workwomen "  might  be  taken  to  be 
women  working  for  others  or  self-employed  whose 
normal  earnings  do  not  exceed  £1  10s.  a  week. 

(b)  Persons  under  twenty-one  and  over  sixty 
should  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  residential  qualification  should  be  amended, 
80  that  persons  moving  out  of  one  scheduled  area 
into  another  shall  not  lose  their  qualification.  In 
the  case  of  recently  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors, 
former  residence  in  the  area  should  be  counted 
a  sufficient  qualification.  At  present  such  men  are 
disqualified  for  twelve  months. 

(d)  The  limitation  of  the  Act  to  exceptional  dis- 
tress should  be  removed.  Unemployment  is  not  an 
exceptional  phenomenon,  but  an  unavoidable  con- 
comitant of  the  present  industrial  system.  It 
varies  much  in  amount,  but  very  rarely  becomes 
a  negligible  quantity. 

(e)  The  statutory  bodies  created  by  the  Act 
should  not  be  left  to  rely  on  charitable  contributions 
for  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  duties.  The 
restrictions  on  the  uses  to  which  money  raised  by 
rate  may  be  put,  should  be  removed,  larger  rating 
powers  should  be  given,  and  in  addition  exchequer 
grants  should  be  made  to  necessitous  areas.  It  is 
suggested  that  such  grants  might  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  expenditure  incurred  under 
schemes  approved  by  the  central  authority  and  to 
one-third  under  schemes  not  so  approved. 

(/)  At  present,  only  work  can  be  ofiered  imder 
the  Act,  and  it  is  illegal  to  advertise  on  behalf  of 
individuals,  to  redeem  tools  or  provide  them,  or  to 
give  necessary  boots  or  clothes  to  men  seeking  work 
in  the  open  market.  It  is  desirable  that  much 
greater  discretion  should  be  given  in  these  direc- 
tions. 
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{g)  Power  should  also  be  given  to  distress  com- 
mittees to  associate  voluntary  agencies  (e.g.,  friendly 
and  charitable  societies,  and  registered  trade  unions 
and  councils)  with  their  work  and  to  delegate  special 
branches  of  it  to  such  agencies. 

(h)  Better  provision  should  be  made  for  due  as- 
sistance being  given  to  distressed  women. 

(i)  There  should  be  power  to  frame  and  carry  out 
local  schemes  of  insurance  against  unemployment. 

(/)  The  provision  of  labour  exchanges  should  not 
be  left  to  distress  committees.  Wbat  is  wanted  is 
a  uniform,  national  system  centrally  controlled,  and 
power  should  be  taken  to  establish  such  a  system. 

(k)  Scope  should  also  be  given  for  developing  ex- 
perimental schemes  for  co-operative  small  holdings 
and  workshops. 

33.  (a)  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  establish  a  national 
department  for  the  direct  provision  of  work  for  the  un- 
employed, (b)  It  is  desirable  that  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Body  for  London  should  be  maintained.  It 
secures  fair  play  between  different  parts  of  the  area, 
equalises  the  financial  burden  caused  by  the  Act,  and  is 
better  qualified  than  local  committees  to  carry  out  large 
imdertakings  and  educate  public  opinion.  (c)  Single 
authorities  should  not  be  allowed  to  establish  colonies 
or  other  permanent  works,  but  should  be  grouped  for 
such  purposes.  The  representative  committees  of  man- 
agement of  such  colonies  should  also  be  strengthened  by 
the  co-optation  or  nomination  of  experts.  At  present 
it  is  possible  for  "  amateur  committees  to  be  engaged  in 
the  task  of  running  works  they  know  nothing  about." 

34.  There  can  be  no  good  administration  without 
careful  discrimination  between  applicants,  but  such  dis- 
crimination can  only  be  secured  by  personal  local  enquiry 
of  a  S3rmpathetic  kind.  Hard  and  fast  rules  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  effective  working.  Much  hardship  has  been 
caused  by  the  regulation  that  an  applicant  must  not  have 
received  parish  relief  for  twelve  months  prior  to  appli- 
cation, and  much  will  be  caused  this  winter  by  the  pro- 
vision that  nobody  may  be  assisted  under  the  Act  more 
than  two  years  running.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many 
persons  in  both  these  categories  should  not  be  relegated 
to  the  Poor  Law. 

Women  and  the  Unemployed  Wobkmen  Act. 

35.  A  great  deal  is  being  said  both  in  administrative  Women 
circles  and  elsewhere  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act;  and  the 
and  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  has  failed  to  do,  have  Unemployed 
been  and  are,  subjects  of  much  comment.    But  of  women's  ^  orkmen 
claim  to  a  share  in  its  benefits  little  is  heard  and  it  may  ' 

be  news  to  many  that  they  have  exactly  the  same  right 
as  men  to  have  their  cases  dealt  with  under  it.  Up  till 
now  it  has  done  very  little  for  them  in  London  and  nothing 
at  all  elsewhere,  but  when  we  consider  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  the  distress  committees  have  had  to  over- 
come, the  preponderance  of  men  upon  them,  and  the 
absence  of  any  effective  demand  for  relief  on  the  part 
of  out-of-work  women,  this  is  not  altogether  surprising. 
At  West  Ham  last  year,  out  of  over  4,000  applicants 
fewer  than  200  were  women,  and  to-day  the  numbers 
registered  are  everywhere  small.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  women  are  unaware  of  the  Act  and  its  pro- 
visions, and  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  become 
acquainted  with  them.  It  is  significant,  too,  of  the  tm- 
selfishness  of  women  that,  when  the  so-called  "  March 
of  the  Maenads  "  was  organised  in  November,  1905,  it 
was  not  any  claim  for  themselves  that  the  women  pressed 
upon  Mr.  Balfour,  but  a  plea  for  their  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sons.  At  a  later  date  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council  formulated  a  series  of  proposals  for  employing 
women  and  submitted  them  to  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body,  but  for  the  moment  nothing  came  of  them.  The 
central  body  was  so  busy  in  organising  its  machinery 
and  meeting  the  insistent  claims  of  the  male  unemployed 
that  it  was  unable  just  then  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
weaker  sex.  A  sub-committee  was  set  up  to  examine 
the  suggestions  made  and  then  for  the  moment  the  matter 
rested.  At  the  local  centres  even  less  was  done,  Poplar 
alone  going  so  far  as  to  form  a  women's  sub-committee, 
though  with  little  hope  of  effecting  anything  useful. 
Then  in  March,  1906,  the  good  ne^vs  spread  from  Temple 
Chambers  that  a  central  workshop  for  women  was  in 
contemplation.  But  hopes  were  only  raised  to  be  dashed, 
for  in  May  the  central  body  abandoned  their  scheme 
owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  women  registered.  For- 
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  Poplar  committee  formulated  a  scheme  of  their  own, 

4  Nov.,  1907.  submitted  it  to  the  central  body,  and  in  July  had  the 
~       satisfaction  of  seeing  a  pioneer  women's  workroom  opened 
wor'kroom  in        ^^^^  Marking  Road.    Miss  Cheetham,  of  the 

Poplar  in  Canning  Town  Women's  Settlement,  very  kindly  under- 
19()g_  took  the  responsibihty  of  directing  it  and  it  could  hardly 

have  been  in  better  hands.  Provision  was  made  for 
twenty  women,  of  whom  the  larger  number  came  from 
Poplar,  though  other  districts  were  also  represented. 
The  work  done  was  sewing,  and  the  hours  were  from  ten 
to  four,  with  a  brief  interval  for  lunch,  which  was  supplied 
to  the  workers.  The  workroom  was  opei  five  days  a 
week  and  the  women  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  day. 
Where  there  were  children,  an  allowance  was  made  for 
each  child  in  addition.  The  articles  of  clothing  made 
were  forwarded  to  the  central  body,  which  utilised  them 
for  its  emigrants  and  men  at  farm  colonies.  There  was 
no  forewoman  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  the  workroom, 
but  a  lady  was  paid  to  give  her  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
supervision,  and  other  ladies,  unpaid,  helped  from  time 
to  time.  Two  sewing  machines  were  used  and  the  lady 
superintendent  did  the  cutting  out.  The  workroom 
itself  was  well-lighted  and  airy,  and  it  was  a  pleasiure  to 
see  the  women  hard  at  work  and  at  the  same  time  happy. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  new  experience  to  many  of  them  to  be 
paid  4d.  an  hour  and  not  to  be  driven  or  bullied  by  a 
foreman.  Several  of  the  women  had  worked  in  clothing 
factories  under  more  or  less  sweated  conditions,  one  or 
two  were  local  dressmakers  whose  customers  could  no 
longer  pay  for  having  dresses  made,  others  had  worked 
at  industries  which  had  reduced  hands  owing  to  the 
long  depression,  a  few  found  themselves  forced  into  the 
labour  market  by  widowhood  and  other  special  causes. 
Employrhent  was  not  given  to  married  women  with  able- 
bodied  husbands,  nor  to  domestic  servants  out  of  place, 
nor  to  women  for  whom  situations  at  service  could  be 
found. 

Woiiieu's  36.  The  experiment  lasted  for  five  weeks  and  cost 

workrooms  something  under  £20  a  week.  It  was  considered  so 
underCentral  successful  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  that  in 
(Unem-  September,  1903,  they  proceeded  to  organise  three  centres 
ployed)  £qj.  TjpQjjieQ  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  one  at  King's  Cross, 
°  ^'  one  at  Peckham,  and  one  at  Poplar.    In  these  about 

1^0  women  are  now  being  tided  over  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  length  of  time  during  which  they  stay  varies, 
but  the  terms  offered  by  the  central  body  are  better  than 
most  of  them  can  obtain  outside,  and  accordingly  they, 
as  a  rule,  remain  for  the  full  sixteen  weeks  allowed  by  the 
Act.  Mr.  John  Burns  has  sanctioned  these  workshops  as 
an  experiment,  bub  refuses  to  subsidise  similar  ones  out- 
side London.  The  West  Ham  Distress  Committee  has 
appealed  to  him  to  assist  it  in  organising  a  centre  of  the 
kind  under  Miss  Cheetham's  management,  but  until  now 
he  has  not  seen  his  way  to  do  so. 

Question  of  present  the  relief  employment  of  women  is  in 

women's        the  experimental  stage.    The  relative  advantages  of  small 
workrooms     and  large  workrooms  have  to  be  considered,  and  the  issue 
in  general.      of   professional   or   non-professional   management.  To 
some  of  us  there  seems  much  to  be  said  for  the  small  work- 
room managed  by  a  lady  where  the  individuality  of  each 
woman  is  studied  and  sympathy  and  hopefulness  are  in 
the  air.    Again,  a  small  output  may  be  better  than  a 
large  one  if  it  means  that  women  are  being  taught  more 
thoroughly  and  more  kinds  of  work.    A  more  difficult 
question  arises  in  connection  with  wages.    In  the  open 
market  these  are  regulated  by  what  a  woman  needs  for 
herself  alone  and  they  hardly  ever  suffice  to  maintain  a 
family.    At  present,  besides  the  wages  earned  by  the 
women  for  their  work,  the  central  body  makes  allowances 
to  them  for  their  children,  but  the  pohcy  of  doing  thia 
seems  more  than  doubtful.    Again,  while  the  way  into 
the  workroom  will  in  time  become  easy  enough,  a  way  out 
of  it  still  remains  to  be  found.    At  its  worst  such  a  place 
is  a  reservoir  of  inefficient  labour,  at  its  best  it  is  a  sort  of 
technical  school,  but  in  any  case  it  does  not  by  itself  afford 
a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.    To  lift 
women  permanently  on  to  a  plane  where  they  will  be 
above  want  something  more  is  needed,  and  it  is  not  clear 
at  present  what  moans  are  most  likely  to  effect  this  end. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  after  a  period  of  training 
selected  women  might  be  helped  to  set  up  for  themselves 
in  co-partnership,  but  clearly  this  would  only  be  possible 


for  women  acquiring  skill  of  a  specialised  kind.  Mere 
sewers  or  machinists  could  never  hold  their  own  in  a 
competitive  market.  But  if  workrooms  are  to  be  made 
socially  useful  they  must  in  some  way  make  women  better 
able  to  maintain  themselves.  Otherwise  their  remedial 
value  will  be  very  small.  It  is  thus  desirable  that  the 
experiment  should  be  tried  in  as  many  places  and  as  many 
ways  as  possible,  and  money  given  to  promote  efforts  of 
the  kind  will  be  well  spent. 

Some  Tentative  Suggestions. 

38.  Boy  Labour. — Boys  should  be  required  to  attend  Boy  labour, 
school  as  half  timers  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  Three- 
quarters  of  their  school  time  should  be  given  to  manual 
instruction.    They  would  thus  become  half-timers  in 
industry.    Boys  apprenticed  or  being  definitely  trained 

in  a  factory  might  be  exempted. 

39.  Employers  should  be  reqiiired  to  take  on  a  number 
of  boys  as  learners  proportionate  to  their  staff  of  men. 
At  present  the  large  London  builders  take  no  learners 
at  all. 

40.  Firms  employing  mainly  boys  should  be  required 
to  employ  a  proportion  of  men  as  well. 

41.  Casual  Labour. — Labour  of  this  kind  {i.e.,  casual.  Methods  of 
inefficient,  and  poorly  paid)  should  be  made  scarce  and  reducing  j 
dear.    Employers  might  be  made  : —  casual  labovur.lj 

(o)  To  take  out  a  yearly  licence,  paying  according 
to  the  amount  of  labour  they  might  wish  to  employ. 

(6)  To  pay  extra  poor  rate.  In  the  event  of  their 
casual  workers  becoming  chargeable  they  might  be 
required  to  provide  part  of  the  relief. 

42  They  should  be  required  to  post  up  monthly,  outsids 
their  factory  gates,  the  exact  number  of  casual  hirings 
made  by  them  during  the  month,  and  also  to  make  a  half 
yearly  return  to  the  proper  authority. 

43.  Home  Work. — This  should  be  regulated  in  all  trades.  Home-work, 

44.  The  Home  Secretary  should  have  power  to  hold 
inquiries  in  any  trade  and  to  prohibit  any  home  industry 
on  cause  shown. 

45.  Home  work  should  be  gradually  abolished  and 
small  industries  gradually  restricted  to  premises  specially 
constructed  for  them. 

46.  Women's  Employment. — Respectable  widows  with  Women's 
young  children  should  be  taken  out  of  the  labour  market  employment, 
altogether.    They  should  receive  adequate  relief  (out- 
door) and  should  be  in  the  charge  of  friendly  visitors. 

47.  Married  women  with  able-bodied  husbands  should 
be  assisted  only  through  the  latter.  Married  women 
with  afflicted  husbands  should  be  treated  as  widows. 

48.  Relief  work  should  not  be  given  to  'domestic  servants 
out  of  place  as  there  is  always  a  narket  for  them. 

49.  Bona  fide  wage  earners  who  cannot  obtain  work 
in  the  market  and  are  unsuitable  for  service  should  be 
considered  eligible  (other  things  being  equal)  for  em- 
ployment in  sewing  schools. 

50.  The  work  done  should  be  on  Government  clothing 
contracts  taken  at  the  market  rate.  The  loss  incurred 
would  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  distress  committee. 

81761.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  do  not  propose,  unless 
there  is  anything  you  wish  to  say  upon  it,  to  ask  you  any 
questions  with  reference  to  the  earlier  part  of  your  State-  Value  of 
ment ;  but  will  pass  on  to  the  remarks  which  you  make  Unemployed 
on  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.    You  regard  that  Workmen 
Act  as  valuable  in  certain  particulars  ? — Yes. 

81762.  You  propose,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued ? — Yes. 

81763.  You  consider  that  it  asserts  the  principle  that 
unemployment  is  a  social  evil  which  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  by  public  measures  ? — Yes. 

81764.  And  that  it  is  not  the  individuals  who  are  in 
fault,  but  the  system  ? — Yes. 

81765.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how  you  would  Proper 
work  in  that  view  with  the  theory  upon  which  the  Poor  function  of 
Law  is  based,  the  Poor  Law  being  based,  as  you  know,  the  Poor 
upon  the  theory  of  dealing  with  the  individual  ? —  The  Law. 
Poor  Law  deals  with  the  destitute  individual. 

81766.  How  would  you  consider  that  your  view  is 
consistent  with  the  view  on  which  the  Poor  Law  is  based  ? 
— I  take  it  that  the  Poor  Law  does  not  ask  how  destitu- 
tion has-been  brought  about ;  but  I  would  go  further  and 
ask  that  question. 
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PH^  r  81767.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  regard  the  Poor  Law 

fiitKiion  of     a,s  merely  dealing  with  destitution  when  it  occurred, 
Ui^e  001        without  regard  to  the  circumstances  bringing  it  about  ?— 
I  think  that  has  been  the  view  generally  taken. 

81768.  Would  you  alter  that  view  with  regard  to  Poor 
Law  administration  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  ? — I  think  that  in  any  legislation 
it  is  necessary  on  both  sides  to  go  back  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

81769.  If  you  establish  this  principle,  would  you  apply 
that  principle  to  Poor  Law  administration  too  ? — Yes. 

81770.  How  would  you  apply  it  ?  What  would  you  do 
with  regard  to  Poor  Law  administration  on  that  basis  ? — 
I  did  not  quite  understand  that  I  was  to  be  examined  on 
the  whole  principle  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  understood  that 
I  was  to  be  examined  on  this  part  of  it  dealing  with 
unemployment. 

81771.  I  am  asking  you  about  unemployment.  I  was 
wondering  how,  taking  your  view  as  expressed  in  Para- 
graph 30,  you  would  reconcile  it  or  adapt  it  to  Poor  Law 
administration  ? — I  think  I  can  make  it  plain.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Poor  Law  is  repressive  in  its  methods. 
I  would  limit  that  side  of  the  Poor  Law  very  severely, 
and  make  it  much  less  repressive. 

  8.1772.  In  Paragraph  32  you  suggest  certain  amend- 

anndments  ments  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  I  see  you  would 
of  nem-  define  "  workmen  "  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not  defined  in  the  Act. 
pl<edWork-     „,__„  1 1  i  /.  . 

ra«  Act.  81773.  You  would  define  it,  you  say  here,  as  meaning 

persons  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  £2  10s.  per  week  ? — 
I  put  that  in  as  a  suggestion  ;  but  I  suppose  the  definition 
would  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 

81774.  What  makes  you  take  that  particular  amount  ? — 
I  did  not  want  to  put  it  too  low,  lest  by  putting  it  too 
low  one  might  exclude  a  quite  definite  class  of  weekly 
wage  earners. 

81775.  Then  you  would  exclude  from  the  scope  of  the 
Act  persons  under  twenty-one  and  over  sixty  ;  why  would 
you  do  that  ? — It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  difficult  to 
provide  for  such  persona  under  unemployment  schemes. 
Persons  under  twenty-one  in  a  very  large  measure  have 
relatives  to  fall  back  on  ;  and  persons  over  sixty  might  be 
dealt  with  more  as  a  Poor  Law  problem. 

81776.  Suppose  that  you  had  young  men  of  twenty  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  no  fault  of  their  own  ; 
should  they  not  come  under  a  scheme  of  work  for  unem- 
ployed persons  ? — I  am  disposed  to  exclude  them. 

81 777.  Is  that  not  rather  against  the  present  principle 
at  all  events  of  the  Act,  which  is  to  assist  people  who 
are  out  of  employment  without  any  fault  of  their  own  ? — 
It  comes  under  the  definition  of  "  workmen,"  I  suppose. 

81778.  The  Act  itself,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time, 
contemplates  that  the  distress  committees  will  render 
assistance  to  people  who  are  out  of  work  without  any  fault 
of  their  own,  and  who  should  not  be  thrown  on  to  the 
Poor  Law ;  should  not  that  extend  to  persons  who  are 
twenty  as  well  as  to  persons  who  are  twenty-one  ?  — It 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  make 
the  age  twenty-one. 

81779.  And  on  the  ground  that  the  men  under  twenty - 
one  are  more  likely  to  be  assisted  by  their  relatives  ;  is 
that  your  reason  ? — That  is  not  the  only  ground.  I 
think  that  they  come  in  also  under  the  head  of  boy  labour. 

81780.  What  would  you  do  with  boy  labour  ? — -I  mean 
that  they  would  be  less  likely  to  be  out  of  work.  Some 
of  them  would  be  employed  qua  bojrs. 

81781.  If  they  were  not  out  of  work,  of  course  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  their  case  ;  but  supposing 
they  were  out  of  work,  have  you  any  other  reasons  for 
excluding  them  except  that  they  may  be  maintained 
by  their  families  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

81782.  I  gather  you  would  not  limit  the  Act  to  ex- 
ceptional distress  ? — That  is  so. 

81783.  Would  you  make  it  deal  with  any  distress 
however  caused? — If  it  were  due  to  unemployment. 
But  I  would  not  take  away  the  discretion  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Act. 

81784.  Then  you  would  not  leave  the  statutory  bodies 
to  rely  on  charitable  contributions  ? — 'No. 
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81785.  How  would  you  exactly  provide  for  their 
financial  needs  ? — I  should  extend  the  present  rating 
powers ;  and  I  also  make  the  suggestion  that  Exchequer 
grants  should  be  made  to  necessitous  areas. 

81786.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  pay  out  of  the  rates, 
would  you,  the  wages  of  the  persons  for  whom  employ- 
ment was  found  ? — Yes. 

81787.  Would  you  then  go  so  far  as  to  consider  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  employment  for 
those  who  required  it  ? — I  think  I  almost  would  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  recognise  a  correlative 
right. 

81788.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  that,  it  would 
almost  follow,  would  it  not,  that  there  was  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  person  requiring  it  ?  The  two  things 
would  be  correlative,  would  they  not  ? — Not  fully,  I  think. 

81789.  How  would  you  distinguish  ? — I  should  say, 
for  example,  that  the  State  might  impose  very  severe 
conditions.  I  think  it  essential  also  that  the  authority 
should  have  viiscretion  to  refuse  to  give  work. 

81790.  Conditions  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  ? — Yes. 

81791.  Then  by  Paragraph  33  I  see  you  would  main- 
tain the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London  ? — -Yes. 

81792.  Would  you  maintain  it  in  its  present  organisa- 
tion, or  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any 
alteration  in  its  organisation  ? — I  think  I  should  prefer  a 
directly  elected  body. 

81793.  Would  you  state  your  reason  for  that  ?— I 
think  you  will  get  more  public  interest  taken  in  it,  for 
one  thing  ;  and  further,  if  they  are  to  administer  large 
funds,  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  have  a  direct 
means  of  controlling  them. 

81794.  Would  you  maintain  the  distress  committeea 
as  well ;  or  would  you  give  the  whole  of  the  business  to 
the  central  body  ? — I  should  maintain  the  local  com- 
mittees, certainly. 

81795.  Would  you  elect  them  in  the  same  way  as  at 
present  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

81796.  You  have  added  to  your  Statement  some  ten- 
tative suggestions  with  regard  to  labour  generally ;  is 
there  anything  in  addition  that  you  wish  to  say  on  that 
subject  ? — No. 

81797.  You  say  :  "  Boys  should  be  required  to  attend  Education  of 
school    as  half-timers   from   fourteen   to   eighteen " ;  boylabourers. 
supposing  they  were  required  to  attend  school  as  half- 
timers,  would  their  earnings  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  ? 

— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

81798.  Then  how  would  you  keep  them  ? — I  think 
some  kind  of  maintenance  grant  would  be  required. 

81799.  To  be  administered  by  whom  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  it ;   possibly  by  the  education  authority. 

81800.  Then  you  say  :  "  Employers  should  be  required 
to  take  on  a  number  of  boys  as  learners,  proportionate 
to  their  staff  of  men  "  ;  do  you  mean  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  do  that  ? — Yes. 

81801.  By  the  State  ?— By  law.  At  present  the 
London  boy  is  practically  excluded  from  the  London 
building  trade. 

81802.  That  would  be  a  considerable  interference 
with  the  employers,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  legitimate 
interference. 

81803.  Then  you  have  some  suggestions  with  regard  Need  for 

to  casual  labour  with  the  view  of  making  it  both  scarce  discourage- 

and  dear;  that  is  to  say,  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  as  far  naKr>.ir 
,    f.    -r     .  ,    .      f  casual  laoour. 

as  possible  ?— I  wish  to  discourage  it. 

81804.  You  say  that  employers  having  casual  labour 
should  pay  extra  poor  rates ;  on  what  ground  do  you 
put  that  ? — On  the  ground  that  their  casual  labour  be- 
comes chargeable  to  the  poor  rate. 

81805.  But  in  so  far  as  they  employ  casual  labour, 
they  relieve  the  poor  rate,  do  they  not? — Yes,  in  a 
measure ;  but  in  so  tar  as  they  employ  men  only  casually, 
they  do  not  relieve  the  poor  rate  altogether. 

81806.  Supposing  that  their  needs  are  casual,  can 
they  employ  anything  but  casual  labour  ? — My  view 
is  that  trade  might  be  made  much  more  regular  if 
casual  labour  were  discouraged.  At  present,  we,  so  to 
speak,  put  a  premium  on  casual  labour. 
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81807.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  ?  How  would 
you  discourage  it  ? — The  exact  means  of  discouraging 
casual  labour  would  have  to  be  thought  out.  My  sugges- 
tions are  only  tantative  ones,,  and  there  may  be  better 
ones ;  but  I  think  that  is  what  we  should  aim  at. 

81808.  You  have  not  thoroughly  worked  out  in  your 
own  mind  how  far  that  could  be  practically  done  ? — I 
think  if  the  first  suggestion  that  I  made  were  put  into 
force  it  would  have  some  effect  probably. 

81809.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  Would  like 
to  say  about  your  other  suggestions  with  reference  to 
home-work  and  Women's  employment  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

81810.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  I  understand  that  practic- 
ally you  Would  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guardians 
altogether  so  far  as  the  able-bodied  poor  are  concerned  ? 
— So  far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned. 

81811.  So  far  as  the  able-bodied  destitute  poor  are 
concerned  ? — "  Able-bodied  "  is  ambiguous,  is  it  not  ? 
Because  many  able-bodied  men  are  quite  unfit  to  Work. 
So  far  as  those  p3rsons  who  are  fit  to  work  are  concerned, 
I  should  put  them  under  the  Un3mployed  Workmen  Act. 

81812  And  you  would  abolish  the  limitation  with 
regard  to  exceptional  distress  ? — Yes. 

81813.  Even  in  good  years  you  would  still  maintain 
an  unemployed  committ3e  ? — Yes  ;  and  all  the  year 
round — not  in  winter  only,  but  in  summer  as  well. 

81814.  What  would  you  gain  by  that  ?  It  would  be 
less  exp?nsive  ;  is  that  your  point  ? — My  point  is  that 
these  unemployed  m-jn  ought  to  be  helped,  and  there 
are  unemployed  men  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter  ; 
therefore,  th3  organisation  ought  to  be  going  on. 

81815.  Would  it  not  be  rather  difficult  for  an  unem- 
ployed committee  in  ordinary  years  to  test  the  destitu- 
tion or  the  need  for  employment  of  these  persons  ? — 
I  suggest  that  the  test  will  be  supplied  by  the  labour 
registr.es  which  I  hope  will  be  set  up.  Every  man  out 
of  Work  will  register  at  a  labour  registry,  and  the  labour 
registry  will  show  what  the  state  of  the  market  is. 

81816.  Would  you  deal  only  with  persons  who  are 
working  men  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  small  traders  who 
are  in  distress  ? — I  suggest  a  definifon,  and  I  think  I 
exclude  the  small  trader  practically.  I  say  a  dealer  whose 
rent  does  not  exceed  10s.  a  week.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  not  put  that  too  low,  because  the  rents  in  my  dis- 
trict are  very  low  ;  10s.  means  a  very  high  rent  in  my 
part  of  London. 

81817.  Do  you  think  that  the  charitable  contributions 
to  the  unemployed  committees  would  be  lessened  very 
much  if  they  were  subsidised  by  the  State  and  received 
grants  from  the  poor  rates  ? — The  charitable  contribu- 
tions have  come  to  an  end  alread)''. 

81818.  Have  they  come  to  an  end  ? — Yes,  as  regards 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

81819.  Are  there  no  charitable  contributions  given  in 
all  these  towns  in  which  the  Act  is  operative  ? — I  cannot 
speak  for  the  provinces  ;  I  can  only  speak  for  London. 

81820.  And  nothing  is  collected  here  ? — No. 

81821.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  you 
would  give  to  domestic  servants  when  they  are  out  of 
place  ?  I  see  that  you  make  a  suggestion  with  regard 
to  them  in  one  of  your  paragraphs  ?■ — I  say  in  my  tenta- 
tive suggestions  that  domestic  servants  should  not  be 
given  relief  work  as  there  is  always  a  market  for  their 
services. 

81822.  How  would  you  provide  for  a  domestic  servant 
who  is  out  of  place,  then  ? — I  would  send  her  to  the  nearest 
registry  oifice. 

81823.  Supposing  work  could  not  be  provided  for  her 
at  once,  and  supposing  she  had  to  Wait  some  time,  how 
Would  you  deal  with  her  case  ? — I  do  not  think  she  would 
have  to  wait  long.  There  is  always  a  market  for  domestic 
servants. 

81824.  There  are  a  great  many  domestic  srvants  out 
of  place  from  time  to  time,  surely  ? — Yes,  but  only  for 
short  periods,  or  else  from  illness.  If  illness  creeps  in, 
the  Poor  Law  would  creep  in  to  meet  it — or  charity. 

81825.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  You  say  in  Para- 
graph 3  (/),  "  The  life  of  a  trade  is,  in  many  cases,  growing 
shorter,  and  the  need  of  adaptability  is  becoming  greater  ; 
and,  as  a  fact,  adapabllity  is  increasing."    Can  you  am- 


plify or  illustrate  that  statement  ? — I  have  seen  an  im-  Genera 
mense  number  of  men  in  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  I  increas  if 
I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  adapt  aljty 
they  do  pass  from  one  kind  of  job  to  another  kind  of  job  ^^"rijen. 
— not  the  most  skilled  men,  but  men  who,  one  might  ] 
suppose,  would  not  be  very  adaptable.  We  went  through 
500  men  last  winter  who  were  applicants  for  migration 
and  We  found  that  quite  a  large  percentage  of  them  had 
been  three  or  four  or  five  different  things  in  their  in- 
dustrial careers. 

81826.  You  think  that  is  a  factor  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  they  are  now  more  adapt- 
able ?— Yes. 

81827.  Why  is  that  ?  Is  that  because  of  early  train- 
ing, or  is  it  because  they  are  willing  to  put  themselves 
to  work  which  they  previously  have  not  done  ? — I  suppose 
education  is  beginning  to  tell.  You  see  we  have  had 
nearly  forty  years  of  national  education. 

81; 28.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  result  of  education? — 
Very  largely. 

81829.  I  suppose  to  the  same  thing  you  would  attri- 
bute what  you  also  state  later  on — that  providence  and 
resourcefulness  are  yearly  increasing  ? — Yes.  I  take 
an  optimistic  view.  I  think  things  are  getting  better ; 
I  do  not  think  things  are  getting  worse. 

81830.  Do  yow  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there  may 
not  in  the  future  be  so  much  need  for  the  Poor  Law  as 
there  is  now  ? — I  certainly  hope  so. 

81831.  Largely  due,  as  you  say,  to  the  results  of  educa- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  should  take  education  in  the  larger 
sense  there  ;  I  mean  we  are  all  educating  each  other 
every  day. 

81832.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  regard  to  your  tentative  QQestion 
suggestion  No.  2,  that  employers  should  be  required  i^^y  ja,^,Q 
to  take  on  a  number  of  boys  as  learners  proportionate 

to  their  staff  of  men,  I  assume  that  suggestion  is  made 
in  order  to  reduce  what  you  would  call  the  unskilled 
or  less  skilled  labouring  class  ? — I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
justice  really,  that  employers  should  conduct  their  trade 
in  a  way  which  will  not  injure  their  fellow-citizens  and 
their  fellow-employers.  They  are  not  playing  the  game 
if  they  do  not  take  in  learners  themselves,  and  if  they 
leave  other  firms  to  do  all  the  teaching  for  them,  whilst 
they  profit  by  it. 

81833.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
supply  in  those  trades  in  which  you  would  like  to  see 
the  boys  engaged,  do  you  ?— No  ;  but  take  the  London 
building  trade,  for  instance  ;  that  is  recruited  from  the 
provinces,  whereas  I  should  like  to  see  it  recruited  more 
from  London. 

81834.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  smaller  firms 
throughout  the  country  where  the  boys  are  principally 
engaged  ? — Yes,  I  should  imagine  so. 

81835.  It  is  the  introduction  of  machinery,  I  assume, 
is  it  not,  which  has  caused  this  lack  of  boy  labour  being 
required  ? — The  introduction  of  machinery  on  a  large 
scale  no  doubt  lessens  the  market  for  labour  for  the 
time  being. 

81836.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  paragraph  6,  you  say  pro- 
vidence and  resourcefulness  are  yearly  increasing  ;  are 
you  referring  there  to  trade  union  figures  ? — Not  only 
to  trade  union  figures,  but  to  friendly  society  figures 
too. 

81837.  In  friendly  societies  do  you  include  slate 
clubs  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should  here. 

81838.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
slate  clubs  are  not  increasing  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that 
they  are  ? — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  they  were.  Thay  are  not  strong  in 
East  London. 

81839.  Then  your  last  tentative  suggestion  is  that 
the  work  done  should  be  on  Government  clothing  con- 
tracts taken  at  the  market  rate,  the  loss  incurred  being 
made  good  by  the  distress  committee.  Would  you 
expand  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  there  ? — You  are  referring  now  to 
women's  employment  ? 

81840.  Yes  ? — The  objection  very  often  taken  to  any 
kind  of  relief  work  is  that  it  brings  down  the  market 
rate  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  it  would 
not  bring  down  the  market  rate. 
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81841.  But  you  would  deprive  a  certain  number  of 
women  who  now  are  employed — at  a  proper  wage  or  not 
— ia  the  Government  clothing  factories  ? — Yes,  you 
certainly  would. 

81842.  You  would  take  work  from  them  and  give 
it  to  others  ? — I  should  face  that. 

81843.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious  question  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  if  you  are  going  to  organise  the 
whole  of  the  labour  in  the  country  ;  but  if  you  are  only 
going  to  organise  the  unemployed  branch  of  labour,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  do  that. 
Moreover,  I  am  proposing  to  take  widows  with  young 
children  out  of  the  labour  market. 

81844.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Your  experience  is  mainly  in 
Poplar,  is  it  ? — In  Poplar  and  West  Ham. 

81845.  How  long  have  you  known  Poplar,  let  us  say  ? 
—  Since  1891 — sixteen  years. 

81846.  And  West  Ham  ? — More  or  less  all  the  time, 
but  much  less  closely.  I  have  only  been  closely  connected 
with  West  Ham  for  the  last  two  years. 

81847.  Have  you  noticed  in  Poplar  a  shifting  of  popula- 
1  vemeiit  of  tion  in  your  experience  ? — A  change  in  the  quality  of  the 

lation  of  population  ? 

81848.  No,  in  the  personnel  ? — Yes.    The  population 
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sliurlis.        goss  eastwards ;     people  come  in  from  Stepney  and 
Bethnal  Green,  and  they  go  out  to  West  Ham  and  Strat- 
I  ford. 

'  81849.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  migration  ? — I 

suppose  it  is  part  of  the  general  movement  outward  from 
the  centre. 

81850.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — It  is  due  to  the 
|:  better  houses  to  some  extent,  I  think. 

f  81851.  Are  people  following  employment  when  they 

go  out  like  that  ? — No. 

81852.  Do  they  come  back  into  Poplar  then  for  their 
work  ? — Yes,  or  they  go  further  west  still — to  the  City. 
The  means  of  locomotion  are  much  better,  you  know. 

I  81853.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  change  is  to 

their  advantage  ? — That  the  people  should  move  out  more 
into  the  suburbs  ?  Yes,  certainly. 

R  ults  of         81854.  You  have  seen  more  than  one  attempt  to  deal 
);■,  attempts  with  the  question  of  unemployment  in  your  experience, 
.11  eal  with   I  think  ? — A  great  many, 
li  ition  of 
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81855.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  of  those  experiments 
have  improved  the  situation  ? — I  think  they  have  helped 
to  define  the  situation,  but  it  is  still  very  indefinite. 

81856.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  that  now  ? — I 
mean  that  sixteen  years  ago,  people  did  not  much  believe 
in  an  unemployed  problem,  or  that  there  was  any  economic 
problem  ;  to-day  I  think  everyone  admits  there  is  such  a 
problem. 

81857.  Various  temporary  expedients  have  been  tried  ; 
do  you  think  that  they  have  checked  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  flow  of  labour  ? — Sometimes,  and  to  some 
small  extent  I  think  they  have. 

81858.  But  not  to  any  large  extent  ? — That  is  so. 

81859.  You  would  not  say  that  they  were  at  all  re- 
sponsible, to  any  great  extent,  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  day  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

81860.  You  are  in  favour  on  the  whole  of  some  of  these 
expedients  being  continued  ? — Yes. 

81861.  But  you  do  not,  I  gather,  look  to  them  for  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  question  ? — No. 

ibility  of  81862.  Where  do  you  consider  that  the  permanent 
ng  un-    solution  lies  ? — In  some  industrial  reorganisation. 

81863.  Do  you  think  that  it  lies  with  the  producer  or 
with  the  consumer  ? — It  lies  with  both. 

81864.  Do  you  think  it  hes  with  one  more  than  with 
the  other  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  say. 

81865.  Do  you  think,  I  mean,  that  the  conditions  of 
production  can  be  modified  much,  unless  consumption  is 
very  much  altered  ? — I  think  both  will  be  affected  un- 
doubtedly. I  think  that  the  consumer  is  responsible 
in  this  matter  qva  citizen. 

81866.  Do  you  think  that  the  irregularity  in  the  demand 
for  labour,  to  use  a  current  expression,  is  due  to  the 
vagaries  of  consumption  ? — Yes,  very  largely. 
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81867.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  that  can  bo 
remedied  ? — I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult,  but  I  do  think 
casual  labour  can  be  discouraged,  and  that  when  it  is 
discouraged,  trade  will  become  more  regular,  and  con- 
sumption will  have  to  adapt  itself. 

81868.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  rather  begin  by 
legislating  with  regard  to  labour  and  affecting  the  con- 
sumer in  that  Way,  than  begin  with  the  education  of  the 
consumer  ? — I  think  I  should  work  at  both  ends. 

81869.  What  machinery,  so  to  say.  Would  you  suggest 
for  influencing  the  consumer  ? — I  think  the  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  society  to  the  unemployed  is  a  first  step. 

81870.  In  the  interval  between  the  completion  or 
perfection  of  the  education  of  the  consumer,  and  the 
present  time,  what  do  you  recommend  ;  on  what  lines 
would  you  proceed,  I  mean  ? — To  deal  with  the  actual 
unemployed  men  that  I  meet  with  ? 

81871.  Yes  ? — I  have  laid  down  certain  lines  in  my 
Statement. 

81872.  Where  do  you  think  the  least  difficulty  hes,  or 
which,  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  tends  least  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  things  ? — That  is  rather  a 
difficult  question,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  very  wide  question. 

81873.  It  is.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  turn 
townspeople  into  small  holders  in  the  country,  I  gather 
that  you  have  no  high  opinion  of  that  ? — I  do  not  beheve 
it  is  feasible. 

81874.  What  proportion  of  the  people  do  you  think 
you  have  known  in  West  Ham  who  have  been  countrymen 
originally  ?— The  figures  have  been  printed  by  the  West 
Ham  Committee,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  large  a  percentage 
as  one  would  think.  Out  of  4,825  apphcants  last  year, 
45  were  born  in  west  urban  districts,  109  in  west  rural 
districts,  113  in  midland  urban  districts,  90  in  midland 
rural  districts,  52  were  foreign,  24  were  colonial,  112  were 
north  urban,  42  Were  north  rural,  218  Were  south  urban, 
116  were  south  rural,  365  Were  east  urban,  351  were  east 
rural,  1,156  were  bom  in  West  Ham,  and  1,982  in  London. 
That  is  to  say,  3,000  out  of  4,800  were  either  born  in  West 
Ham  or  in  London. 

81875.  That  is  to  say,  the  immediate  results  of  the  migra- 
tion from  the  country  are  not  so  very  perceptible  in  your 
part  of  the  world  ? — I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
countryman  who  migrates  into  London  generally  dis- 
places a  London  man.  He  is  not  the  man  who  comes 
to  the  distress  committee  ;  it  is  the  man  he  displaces  who 
comes  to  the  distress  committee. 

81876.  What  advantage  has  he  over  the  man  whom- 
he  displaces  ? — He  has  a  better  physique  very  often,  and 
I  think  it  is  thought  amongst  employers  that  he  is  a  httle 
bit  more  steady. 

81877.  Has  he  the  same  adaptability  ? — I  have  not 
made  a  study  of  that. 

81878.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  people  who  come  Ages  of 
before  distress  committees  ? — In  this  last  season  under  unemployedii" 
twenty  years  of  age  there  were  200  ;  under  thirty,  1,196  ; 

under  forty,  1,227  ;  under  fifty,  1,064  ;  under  sixty,  786  ; 
and  over  sixty,  352,  making  a  total  of  4,825. 

81879.  That  does  not  show  that  old  age  is  a  large  factor 
in  causing  unemployment,  does  it  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  that. 

81880.  What  do  you  think  it  does  prove  ? — I  think  it 
proves  that  the  men  over  sixty  are  very  slow  to  apply, 
because  they  know  their  chance  is  so  very  small,  and  they 
also  have  an  alternative,  they  can  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

81881.  It  is  very  difficult,  though,  to  use  figures,  if  you- 
take  that  kind  of  consideration  into  account,  is  it  not  ? 
As  the  figures  stand  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed  are  com- 
paratively young  people  ? — Between  twenty  and  fifty 
years  of  age  there  were  over  3,000  out  of  the  4,800. 

818S2.  How  do  you  explain  that? — Would  you  not  ex- 
pact  that  ?  In  periods  of  trade  depression  the  normal 
man  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  normal  man 
is  in  the  prime  of  life — he  is  the  man  who  is  being 
employed. 

81883.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  due  to  temporary  causes 
to  a  depression,  and  not  to  permanent  causes  ? — I  should 
not  say  that  altogether.but  I  think  I  have  said  somewhere 
in  my  statement  that  the  life  of  a  trade  is  growing  shorter, 
and  I  think  one  has  to  add  to  that  that  the  working  I'fe  of 
the  workman  is  growing  shorter. 
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81884.  That  has  been  very  often  stated  to  us,  and  that 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  is  working  in  the  same 
direction.  Your  figures  do  not  show  that  the  majority  of 
people  who  apply  would  have  been  affected  by  those 
causes,  though  ? — No.  There  is  a  considerable  number 
who  are  quite  young  strong  men. 

81885.  What  is  the  reason  of  their  applying  in  such 
numbers  ? — There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  of  course.  We 
have  been  passing  through  a  deep  trade  depression  and 
certain  trades  have  changed. 

81886.  When  you  say  we  have  been  passing  through 
a  deep  trade  depression,  are  you  referring  to  a  local  de- 
pression or  a  general  depression  ? — I  only  know  the  local 
circumstances,  of  course.  Certainly  in  Poplar  and  West 
Ham  we  have  been  passing  through  a  very  deep  trade  de- 
pression. 

81887.  It  will  not  be  true  of  the  country  at  large,  will 
it  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  the  country  at  large. 

81888.  Your  figures,  at  any  rate,  do  not  point  in  that 
direction  ? — No. 

81889.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  trade  depression  that 
these  young  people  get  thrown  out  ? — That  is  one  reason. 
Of  course  there  are  many  reasons. 

81890.  Would  you  not  expect  that  any  cause  operating 
would  throw  out  the  elderly  people  first  ?— Yes,  I  should 

81891.  But  you  think  that  their  absence  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  apply,  thinking  it  is 
hopeless  ? — Yes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

81892.  Have  you  had  a  very  great  increase,  do  you  know, 
in  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  Poor  Law,  of  that  age  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures,  but  the  in- 
crease in  Poplar  is  continuous. 

81893.  With  regard  to  these  young  people,  do  you  think 
it  is  too  late  in  life  to  start  them  in  a  new  calling  altogether 
and  in  new  surroundings  ? — No. 

81894.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ?  I 
see  that  you  do  not  approve  of  trying  to  plant  them  out  in 
agriculture  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  feasible. 

81895.  What  do  you  suggest  instead  of  that  ? — I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know.  You  have  got  to  expand  trade  some- 
how, and  to  absorb  them  again. 

81896.  Do  you  think  that  labour  exchanges  afford  at 
aU  a  solution  of  the  question  ? — I  think  they  are  very 
remedial  to  the  question  of  casual  labour.  They  help  to 
decasualise  labour. 

81897.  Do  you  think  any  large  proportion  of  those 
applicants  could  have  been  moved  to  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  so  foimd  work  and  settled  down  there  ? 
— I  think  with  a  national  system  of  labour  exchanges 
many  of  them  could  be  in  good  years. 

81898.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  particular  motive 
for  them  stajnng  where  thev  are,  in  West  Ham  or  Poplar  ? 
—No. 

81899.  It  is  merely  that  they  cannot  go  away  ? — Yes. 

81900.  You  do  not  think  that  the  action  of  the  dis- 
tress committees,  and  so  forth,  has  at  all  kept  them  in 
the  place  ?— No,  I  would  not  say  that.  It  may  have 
done  so  to  some  small  extent. 

81901.  If  you  offer  to  migrate  a  man  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  do  you  find  reluctance  on  his  part  to 
move  ? — Not  a  very  great  reluctance,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  openings. 

81902.  Do  you  think  labour  exchanges  would  meet 
that  difficulty  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  help  it  very 
much. 

81903.  That  is,  if  a  system  of  labour  exchanges  were 
established  and  linked  up  all  over  the  country  7 — Yes ; 
I  attach  enormous  importance  to  that. 

81904.  Over  and  above  that,  have  you  anything  on 
those  lines  and  on  that  scale  which  you  would  recommend? 
— I  have  suggested  labour  exchanges  on  national  lines. 

81905.  I  say  over  and  above  that,  what  would  you 
suggest  on  that  scale  ? — I  propose  that  the  workmen 
who  are  not  absorbed  by  these  labour  exchanges  should 
be  helped. 

81906.  Speaking  roughly,  what  sort  of  residuum  do 
you  think  would  be  left  who  would  be  outside  the  labour 
exchanges  ? — That,  no  man  can  say  at  all — I  mean,  the 
extent  of  the  unemployed  problem  cannot  be  defined 
until  you  have  the  labour  exchanges. 
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81907.  Would  they  be,  do  you  think,  as  a  rule  people 
who  were  defective  in  character  ? — I  think  the  rmem- 
ployed  are  always  rather  below  the  average  of  the  em- 
ployed, else  they  would  not  be  selected  for  imemploy- 
ment. 

81908.  What  T  mean,  rather,  is  this :  Do  you  think 
the  labour  exchanges  would  carry  off  the  people  whom 
the  employers  would  wish  to  employ,  and  that  those 
people  only  would  be  left  whom  no  employer  would 
wish  to  take  and  for  whom  the  workhouse  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  natural  place  ? — Much  would  depend  upon 
the  state  of  trade,  would  it  not  ?  If  the  market  were 
expanding,  everybody  might  be  taken ;  if  the  market 
were  contracting,  very  few  people  might  be  taken. 

81909.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  evidence  that  we 
have  had,  then,  that  wherever  you  find  a  deficiency  in 
the  demand  for  labour,  somewhere  else  there  must  be 
a  surplus  in  the  demand  for  labour  ? — Certainly  not. 

81910.  You  do  not  think  you  could  rely  on  that  to 
keep  the  whole  mass  of  labour  employed  at  any  one 
time  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

81911.  Do  you  think  that  employers  are,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  existence  of  a  good  deal  of  casual 
labour  ? — That,  again,  is  a  very  large  question,  is  it 
not  ?    Some  employers  are,  others  are  not. 

81912.  They  have  seen  enough,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
problem  to  feel  that  it  is  to  their  advantage,  and  they 
know  it  ? — I  think  in  certain  trades  and  in  certain  ways 
of  conducting  industry  it  is  to  their  advantage. 

81913.  Do  you  remember  the  dock  strike  1 — Yes, 

81914.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  employers 
at  the  docks  are  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  shown  in  the 
present  state  of  things  ? — As  compared  with  what  was 
the  case  before  ? 

81915.  As  compared  with  the  old  state  of  things  ? — 
One  hears  such  different  opinions.  Some  people  think 
that  the  dock  strike  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  evil ; 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  it  has  improved 
matters  very  much.  Personally,  I  should  say  that  it 
has  improved  matters. 

81916.  What  I  rather  meant  was  this :  Here  you  have 
the  employers  in  the  dock  at  one  time  depending  on  a 
large  amount  of  casual  labour,  but  that  has  now,  more 
or  less  I  suppose,  been  abohshed  ? — Less.  The  dock 
companies  have  no  doubt  abolished  it  or  limited  it  very 
narrowly;  but  the  private  employers  have  done  very 
little. 

81917.  Do  you  still  find  the  same  sort  of  struggle  for 
employment,  then  ? — The  private  employers  are  still 
going  on  the  bad  old  system. 

81918.  You  do  find  that  ?— Yes. 

81919.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  ? — I  have 
suggested  that  they  should  be  discoiu-aged  from  carrying 
on  that  system. 

81920.  That  they  should  be  practically  fined  and  casua^ 
punished  for  it  ? — That  such  labour  should  be  made  systei^ 
scarce  and  dear.  | 

81921.  That  I  understand,  but  your  proposals  go  a 
good  deal  beyond  that.    If  they  are  to  pay  an  additional 
poor  rate  and  so  forth,  as  a  penalty  for  employing  casual 
labour,  that  is  practically  to  fine  them — you  are  treating  i 
it  as  an  offence  and  fining  them  proportionately  ? — Yes,  \ 
it  would  be  so  ;  but  I  do  not  attach  very  great  importance  j 
to  that  precise  suggestion.    These  are  very  tentative 
suggestions.    I  attach  importance  to  the  principle.  You 
want  to  discoirrage  casual  labour,  and  unless  you  make 

it  expensive  in  some  way,  by  taxing  or  licensing  or  in- 
spection, they  wiU  go  on  employing  it.  ' 

81922.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  and  the  action  ■ 
of  employers  is,  so  to  speak,  sufficiently  immoral  to  call 
forth  penal  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? — I  should 

not  call  it  penal  action.  I  should  say  discourage  it.  You 
do  not  call  the  sending  of  an  inspector  into  a  factory 
penal  action. 

81923.  I  quite  agree,  but  I  do  call  the  making  a  man 

pay  a  higher  poor  rate  penalising  him  ? — Yes,  that  would  , 
be  so,  I  think. 

81924.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  is  ready  for  that  ? 
— I  think  you  will  have  to  go  step  by  step.  I  suggest 
that  every  employer  should  post  at  his  gates  the  nimiber 

of  casual  men  he  employs.  ; 
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81925.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  him  a  public 
example  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

81926.  (Professor  Smart.)  Just  to  continue  Mr.  Phelps's 
questions,  you  say  in  Paragraph  9  that  a  reserve  of  labour 
is  demanded  by  the  existing  industrial  system,  and  then 
in  Paragraph  12  you  say  the  reserve  of  labour  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community ;  are  not  these  rather 
strong  statements  ? — I  should  have  thought  not. 

81927.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  present  industrial 
system  depends  on  this  reserve  of  labour — of  xmemployed 
labour,  I  presume  ?— Is  that  not  generally  admitted  ? 

81928.  It  is  stated  very  often,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  proof  of  it  ? — There  must  be  a  margin  if  you  are 
going  to  work  on  the  principle  of  free  exchange. 

81929.  The  fact  of  the  margin  exists,  I  think,  but  I 
never  saw  any  reason  for  it.  Of  course  it  suits  employers 
to  have  two  men  running  after  one  master,  but  I  never 
saw  it  argued  that  that  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community  ? — Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

81930.  I  do  not  know ;  I  wish  to  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of  particularly.  You  are  quite  clear  that  there 
is  a  margin  ? — Yes. 

81931.  Independent  of  a  few  trades,  such  as  dock 
labour  ? — Yes. 

81932.  You  think  there  is  a  margin  in  every  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

81933.  And  a  margin  of  unemployed  labour — labour 
that  cannot  be  employed  ? — Yes,  except  in  times  of 
booming  trade,  when,  of  course,  every  one  is  employed. 

81934.  Do  you  believe  that  of  skilled  labour  as  well  as 
of  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  trade  unions  say 
that  in  the  best  years  they  still  have  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
their  men  out.  The  necessary  passing  from  job  to  job  no 
doubt  accounts  for  that. 

81935.  You  are  arguing  on  the  2  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
union  results  ? — Yes.  But  I  think  I  must  in  fairness 
say  that  there  is  a  certain  economic  waste  in  passing 
from  one  job  to  a,nother  which  accounts  for  part  of  that 
2  per  cent. 

81936.  Do  you  really  think  this  surplus,  this  margin, 
is  a  healthy  thing  for  the  community  ? — I  should  like 
to  see  it  much  smaller. 

81937.  I  think  somewhere  you  use  the  words  "  the 
health  of  the  community."  What  do  you  mean  in 
Paragraph  9  by  the  words  "  sometimes  by  expedients 
socially  mischievous  "  ;  you  are  there  referring  to  the 
employers  ? — I  mean  the  plan  by  which  they  distribute  a 
small  amoimt  of  work  over  a  very  large  number  of 
employees. 

81938.  Is  it  dock  labour  you  are  thinking  of  ? — Yes  ; 
but  it  is  done  in  many  other  trades,  too.  Many  factories 
are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  permanent  staff  of 
seventy-five,  and  then  a  casual  staff  of  seventy-five  of  whom 
only  twenty-five  are  employed  on  any  one  day. 

81939.  You  do  not  think  it  is  done  in  order  to  spread 
employment  over  a  wider  area  ? — I  think  it  is  done  in 
order  that  the  employer  may  have  workers  within  call, 
in  case  he  has  a  demand  for  more  workers. 

81940.  What  are  you  alluding  to  in  Paragraph  11 
when  you  say :  "  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  them  to  lower  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  already  too  low  because  of 
industrial  pressure  for  which  those  better  off  are  respon- 
sible "  ? — The  suggestion  is  sometimes  made  that  they 
should  lower  their  standard  of  living,  that  they  should 
not  expect  to  be  helped  by  the  Poor  Law  or  by  the  State 
in  any  form,  but  that  they  should  reduce  their  standard 
of  living— their  rent,  and  their  food,  and  their  clothing. 

81941.  And  take  a  lower  wage,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes ; 
and  when  they  have  a  very  inadequate  income,  live 
down  to  that  very  inadequate  income. 

81942.  I  thought  you  meant  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
demand  saving  on  their  part,  the  wages  being  so  low; 
but  you  did  not  refer  to  that  ?— I  do  think  that,  too. 

^       81943.  In  Paragraph   19,  where  you  speak  of  four 
_°     types  of  schemes,  you  seem  to  prefer  the  [d)  type  ?— Yes. 
81944.  Including,  for  instance,  such  things  as  labour 
exchanges,  distress  committees,  a  scheme  of  insurance, 
and  voluntary  as  well  as  State  colonies  ?— Yes. 


81945.  In  Paragraph  24  (6)  you  say  that  m  the  local  Mr.  W.  G. 
work  organised  by  the  distress  committees  the  workmen  MartleiJ. 
are  employed  at  trade  union  wages  ;    is  that  correct  ? —  ^  Nov  1907 
As  a  rule  trade  union  wages  are  paid.  '' 

81946.  Is  that  the  case  as  a  rule  ? — That  has  been  Trade  union 
our  practice  in  Poplar.    We  have  worked  the  men  shorter  wages  for 
time,  but  we  have  paid  them  at  the  trade  union  rate 
I  do  not  object  to  that. 

81947 
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In  Paragraph  24  (e)  you  say  you  do  not  think  Committee, 
much  of  the  permanent  labour  colonies,  even  with  the  Advantage 
object  of  setting  up  men  on  small  holdings,  and  yet  you  of  labour 
think  the  experiment  must  be  tried  in  order  to  dispel  colony 
illusions— at  least,  so  I  understand  ?— Yes.  experiment. 

81948.  You  think  the  experiment  should  be  tried, 
simply  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that 
a  great  mistake  was  made  in  preventing  the  Hollesley 
Bay  colony  being  developed  on  the  lines  of  its  promoters. 
If  they  had  been  allowed  to  develop  it,  and  if  they  had 
failed,  then  the  experiment  would  have  failed  definitely, 
but  they  have  been  interfered  with. 

81949.  In  Paragraph  27  you  seem  to  believe  in  universal,  Suggestion 
compulsory  insurance  ;    at  least  so  I  gather  ? — No,  that  as  to  State 
is  not  quite  so.    I  propose  that  the  State  should  sub- aid  to  trade 
sidise  the  trade  unions — I  am  referring  now  to  the  last  umon 
sentence ;    I  might  expand  that  perhaps,  a  httle,  to  ex-  i^^^^^^J*^*^^ 
plain  what  I  mean.  *  - 

81950.  Please  do  ? — The  trade  unions  make  returns 
showing  what  percentage  of  their  men  are  out  of  work. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  State  should  give  them  a  sum 
which  would  be  partly  determined  by  their  total  member- 
ship and  partly  determined  by  the  percentage,  at  the 
time,  out  of  work.  I  would  propose  that  the  grant  from 
the  State  should  increase  automatically  as  the  percentage 
of  persons  unemployed  increases.  I  would  propose 
further  that  the  actual  management  of  the  funds  so 
provided  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trade 
union,  and  that  they  should  divide  it  at  their  discretion 
between  such  members  of  their  union  as  they  thought 
fit  to  give  it  to. 

81951.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  strong  recogni- 
tion of  trade  unionism  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

81952.  Would  it  not  involve  similar  privileges  to  other 
friendly  societies  ? — No,  I  think  not.  This  is  a  matter 
of  imemplojonent. 

81953.  But  there  are  some  friendly  societies  which 
insure  against  unemployment,  are  there  not  ? — Acci- 
dentally, so  to  speak ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  en- 
courage that,  just  as  I  do  not  encourage  trade  unions 
to  give  provident  benefits. 

81954.  With  regard  to  labour  exchanges,  have  you  j^^^antage 
any  criticism  to  make  on  the  principle  of  thp  labour  ^£  labour 
exchange  or  on  the  practice  of  it  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  exchanges, 
the  principle. 

81955.  Do  you  see  no  argument  against  it  ? — I  have 
seen  an  argument  against  it.  I  think  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
stated  in  one  of  her  essays  that  it  might  discourage  a 
man  from  doing  his  best  to  look  for  work. 

81956.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Could  you  give  me  the 
reference  ? — "  Aspects  of  the  Sociil  Problem  "  ;  but  it 
is  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  also  heard  it  stated  on  the 
trade  union  side — but  this,  again,  is  a  long  time  ago — 
that  some  trade  unions  are  against  labour  exchanges, 
because  they  say  it  shows  the  bareness  of  the  land  to 
the  employer. 

81957.  (Professor  Smart.)  But  you  have  no  criticism 
of  your  own  to  make  upon  it  ? — I  think  the  advantage 
of  labour  exchanges  far  outweighs  any  contingent  dis- 
advantage. 

81958.  Would  you  agree  that  the  negative  value  is 
as  great  as  the  positive,  namely,  to  show  when  a  district 
has  no  employment  ? — It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  as  defining  the  state  of  the  market.  At 
present  we  do  not  know  the  state  of  the  market. 

81959.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  present  labour  ex- 
changes in  London  ? — It  is  too  soon  to  say,  is  it  not  ? 

81960.  Would  you  like  them  put  on  a  wider  basis — a  Need  of 
national  basis,  say  ? — Certainly.  I  should  like  to  say  one  dissociating 
more  thing.    Labour  exchanges,  it  seems  to  me,  have  labotir  7 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  relief  of  distress,  and  exchanges 
they  ought  not  to  be  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  ^^1°"}  relief 
but  they  ought  to  be  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  °*  distress. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  819G1.  And  particularly  they  should  be  kept  apart 
Martley.     ixom.  the  distress  committees  ? — As  much  as  possible  ; 

they   should   have    different    premises    and  different 
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officers. 

81962.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  About  the  people  who  are 
to  have  work  under  your  proposals,  do  you  know  of 
any  men  who  have  really  gone  into  the  country  and 
started  over  again  in  country  life  ? — No  ;  I  know  of 
certain  men  who  have  been  sent  down  to  the  country 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  start  in  country  life. 

81963.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  central  body  have 
migrated  quite  a  number  of  men  and  their  families  from 
different  parts  of  London  ? — No. 

81964.  I  do  not  mean  to  Hollesley  Bay ;  I  mean  that 
they  have  definitely  migrated  them  to  situations  ? — No, 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

81965.  You  do  not  know  then,  that  two  men  at  least, 
one  from  Hackney  Wick  and  one  from  some  other  place 
in  London,  are  now  getting  their  living  in  the  country  ? — 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

81966.  You  make  the  statement  in  your  memorandum, 
but  without  evidence,  I  think,  that  it  is  an  illusion  that 
a  London  man  will  go  to  work  under  decent  conditions 
in  the  country  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  convinced. 

81967.  You  say  that  in  Paragraph  24  (/)  ;  and  you 
also  say  there  that  another  illusion  is  that  he  will  be  con- 
tent to  live  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in  most 
rural  places.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  part  of 
the  scheme  was  that  it  should  not  be  under  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  at  present  ? — You  mean  co-operative 
holdings,  and  so  on  ? 

81968.  Yes  ? — Of  course,  that  would  be  different. 

81969.  Is  not  the  fact  which  you  state,  that  the  men 
are  so  very  adaptable,  rather  an  argument  that  they 
might  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  work  and  the  new 
conditions,  if  those  conditions  were  made  more  tolerable 
than  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer's  conditions 
are  ? — I  am  boimd  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  will 
work.  Here  and  there  you  may  get  a  man  who  will  do 
it,  but  he  will  be  a  very  odd  man. 

81970.  Then  with  regard  to  casual  labour,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  at  the  docks,  both  East  and  West  India,  and 
at  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria,  the  bulk  of  the  employ- 
ment is  simply  casual  labour  ? — Yes,  if  you  take  in  the 
private  employers. 

81971.  I  am  taking  in  the  volume  of  employment 
generally  at  the  docks  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

81972.  Take  the  dock  company  itself ;  is  it  not  true 
that  under  their  system  of  A.  and  B.  men,  the  B.  men  are 
very  casually  employed — even  by  the  dock  company 
itself,  under  their  scheme  ? — Yes. 

81973.  And  that  the  attempt,  praiseworthy  though 
it  is,  of  the  dock  company,  has  not  been  productive  of 
the  results  which  were  hoped  from  it  ? — I  think  it  has 
produced  a  good  deal  of  result. 

81974.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  this :  Do  the  dock 
company  know  the  names  of  the  men  they  employ,  or 
are  they  just  called  on  and  given  a  ticket  at  the  end  of 
the  day  to  go  and  get  their  money  for  that  day's  work 
without  their  name  being  recorded  ? — That  I  cannot  say; 
but  the  registered  men,  the  staff  men,  surely  they  must 
know  the  names  of. 

81975.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  staff  men,  I  am  thinking 
of  the  B.  men  ? — I  should  think  they  show  their  tickets 
and  nothing  more — I  should  imagine  so. 

81976.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  out  how  many  of  the  B.  men  really  were  regularly 
employed  ? — There  would  be  very  few. 

81977.  That  is  my  information.  I  wondered  whether 
yours  was  the  same  ? — I  think  Mr.  Charles  Booth  gives 
the  number  in  his  paper. 

81978.  I  meant  now.  I  was  wondering  whether  that 
part  had  got  worse  at  the  docks  in  the  last  few  years  ?— 
The  staff  is  dwindling  and  dwindling  all  the  time. 

81979.  The  regular  staff,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

81980.  About  labour  exchanges  ;  do  you  really  think 
that  there  were  people  wanting  thousands  of  men  in 
England  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  when  we  were 
registering  all  those  people  in  London  here  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 


81981.  So  that  a  linked-up  system  of  labour  exchanges 
would  not  have  helped  us  very  much  during  that  period, 
would  it  ? — It  would  have  defined  the  problem,  but  it 
would  not  have  solved  it. 

81982.  From  that  point  of  view,  of  course,  everybody 
agrees.  What  you  mean  is  that  we  would  have  known 
definitely  there  was  not  work  ? — Yes. 

81983.  There  is  a  trade  union  register  going  all  the 
time,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

81984.  So  that  certainly  the  skilled  men  could  have 
been  moved  from  place  to  place  ? — Yes. 

81985.  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  want  to  put  to  The 
you,  and  that  is  about  the  margin  of  workpeople.    In  all  "  margin  ij 
the  trades  at  the  East  End  there  is  that  margin,  is  there  unemplo;j, 

not,  all  the  time  ? — -Yes.  ; 

I 

81986.  It  was  put  to  you:  What  is  the  advantage  of  the 
margin  ?  Is  there  not  rather  this  advantage,  that  it 
tends  to  keep  the  workman  in  his  place,  and  the  work- 
woman in  her  place  too  ? — Do  you  mean  that  it  keeps 

them  there  until  they  are  wanted  ?  ■ 

81987.  No  ;  it  is  the  other  way  on,  rather.  It  keeps 
them  in  a  subordinate  kind  of  position,  and  those  who 

are  employed  do  not  get  too  impudent,  because  they  i 

know  that  outside  there  are  people  ready  to  come  in  and 

take  their  employment  ? — I  suppose  it  has  that  effect.  ' 

8198'.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  railway  com- 
panies in  issuing  their  manifestoes  to  their  men  have 
called  attention  to  the  margin  of  people  who  are  outside 
the  railway,  and  want  to  get  taken  on  ? — Yes. 

81989.  They  use  that  as  an  argument  against  the 
recognition  of  the  imions  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

81990.  That  is  in  the  newspapers  every  day.  I  want  to 
ask  how  you  think,  without  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
industry  in  England,  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  this  margin 
and  find  regular  steady  emplojonent  for  everybody  ? — ■ 
That  is  a  very  large  question,  is  it  not  ?  I  think  we  must 
go  one  step  at  a  time. 

81991.  Your  steps  are  to  defme  the  problem,  and  then 
those  people  for  whom  through  your  labour  exchanges 
you  find  there  is  no  room,  will  have  in  some  way  either  to 
be  emigrated  or  migrated,  or  to  be  found  work  by  the 
State  ;  is  that  your  view  ? — Substantially  I  think  that 
is  it. 

81992.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  Paragraph  32  {d) 
you  say  that :  "  The  limitation  of  the  Act  to  excep- 
tional distress  should  be  removed.  Unemployment  is 
not  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  but  an  unavoidable 
concomitant  of  the  present  industrial  system."  Might 
I  a.sk  whether  that  is  not  a  fact  which  has  come  out 
rather  through  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  itself, 
and  was  not  very  well  realised  before  its  existence  ?— 
As  regards  the  public,  yes  ;  but  surely  the  economists 
have  been  well  aware  of  it  ? 

81993.  I  meant  as  regards  the  public.  Therefore  the 
Act  was  passed,  so  to  speak,  rather  under  a  misappre- 
hension, and  with  idea  that  a  thing  was  exceptional 
which  is  regular  ? — Possibly. 

81994.  Then  in  32  {a)  you  say :  "  The  word  '  workmen  ' 
is  confined  to  the  title  of  the  Act,  the  body  of  which 
speaks  only  of  '  unemployed  persons.'  It  seems  desirable 
to  restrict  its  scope  to  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  that 
those  terms  should  be  defined."  I  want  that  a  little  bit 
expanded  ;  "  unemployed  persons  "  does  not  seem  to  you 
quite  the  same  as  "  workmen  "  ;  would  you  just  give 
me  the  distinction  that  you  draw  ? — I  think  the  Act  at 
present  includes  cabinet  ministers  out  of  oflSce. 

81995.  What  I  wanted  rather  to  gather  was,  did  you 
mean  that  "  unemployed  persons  "  let  in  the  loafer  as 
distinct  from  the  man  who  was  as  a  rule  at  work  ? — ^No. 

81996.  That  was  not  your  intention  1 — I  think  that  it 
lets  in  the  professional  man,  the  middle-class  man,  the 
tradesman. 

81997.  That  was  your  point  ?— Yes. 

81998.  In  32  (e)  you  say:    "The  restrictions  on  the  Question  o 
uses  to  which  money  raised  by  rate  may  be  put  should  be  rates  and 
removed."    You  think  it  rather  hard  measure  that  it 

should  be  possible  to  use  the  rates  for  emigration  in  sending  ^y^^j^^^j^ 
people  out  of  the  country,  and  not  to  use  the  rates  for 
providing  the  work  to  keep  the  people  in  the  coimtry  ? — 
Yes. 
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81999.  It  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  the  reason  of 
the  unpopularity  of  emigration  with  some  people  is  that 
there  has  been  an  undue  favouritism  given  to  emigration 
by  allowing  the  rates  to  be  used  for  that  and  not  to  be 
used  for  the  provision  of  work  at  home  ;  there  would  be 
something,  you  think,  in  that  ?— That  would  be  set  right, 
would  it  not,  if  the  present  use  of  the  rates  were  extended  ? 

82000.  And  you  would  see  no  objection  to  its  being 
extended  to  the  provision  of  work  at  home,  as  well  as  being 
used  for  emigrating  people  out  of  the  country  ?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  exactly  a  matter  of  objection  i  think  that  if  the 
Act  is  to  go  on  it  must  depend  on  rates  or  grants. 

82001.  I  think  you  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the 
provision  of  work  for  women  under  the  Act ;  you  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  that,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

82002.  Might  I  ask  to  what  class  of  women  you  would 
confine  assistance  imder  the  Act  ? — I  think  I  have  made 
that  clear  in  my  tentative  suggestions. 

82003.  Could  you  give  me  them  ?— I  exclude  widows  ; 
I  exclude  married  women  with  able-bodied  husbands  ;  I 
exclude  married  women  with  afflicted  husbands ;  and  I 
exclude  domestic  servants.  I  include  bona  fide  wage- 
earners  who  cannot  obtain  work  in  the  market  and  are 
unsuitable  for  service. 

8200-t.  What  would  you  do  with  widows  ?— T  suggest 
that  if  they  have  yoimg  children  they  .shall  be  given 
allowances  to  keep  them  out  of  the  labour  maiket. 

82005.  "  They  should  receive  adequate  relief  (outdoor) 
and  should  be  in  the  charge  of  friendly  visitors  "  ;  that 
would  be  bringing  them  right  on  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  choice  of  evils  you  know,  and  in  my 
view  I  think  that  is  the  lesser  evil. 

82006.  But  a  deserving  hard-working  woman  with 
children  you  would  bring  right  on  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes,  out  of  the  labour  market. 

82007.  Does  that  not  strike  you  as  a  little  hard  upon  a 
woman  of  good  character,  a  struggling  woman  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  need  be.  If  you  like  you  can  have  some  other 
agency  to  give  her  the  allowance. 

82008.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  see,  whether  there 
should  not  be  some  other  agency  which  would  deal  with 
them.  If  you  provide  work  for  the  man  and  keep  him  off 
the  Poor  Law,  there  might  be  some  agency  which  would 
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also  keep  the  woman  ofif  the  Poor  Law  V — Surely  the 
argument  is  rather  that  all  these  things  are  Poor  Law 
things,  but  that  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be  much  more 
departmentalised  than  it  is,  and  should  have  quite  separate 
departments. 

82009.  You  do  not  penalise  the  man  in  any  way  ;  you 
might  call  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  more  or  less 
a  part  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  still  you  do  not  penalise  the 
man  who  is  assisted  under  the  Act  ?— No,  you  do  not, 
and  I  should  not  penalise  the  widow  either. 

82010.  Therefore  you  would  have  to  establish  some 
agency  rather  distinct  from  what  we  commonly  call  the 
Poor  Law,  in  order  to  deal  with  her  t — Yes. 

82011.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  prepared,   •'^  jj^jj^tion 
understand,  a  diagram  which  you  wish  to  put  in  ;  would  ^i^ffram 
you  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  it,  and  in  explanation  relating  to 
of  it  ? — Perhaps  I  might  say  a  word  or  two.    The  classes  unemployed, 
are  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  classes.      (For  Diagram  see 
Appendix  No.  XCIII.) 

82012.  Those  are  lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.  ?— Yes.  I 
divide  each  class  into  five  sections  according  to  character, 
and  again  into  five  sections  according  to  efficiency. 
Then  I  estimate  roughly  the  amount  of  character  and 
the  amount  of  efficiency  in  each  class,  and  I  show  that 
where  they  are  combined  that  part  of  the  class  is  going 
upwards,  and  where  they  are  falling  asimder  that  part 
of  the  class  is  going  dowTiwards.  The  object  of  the  table 
is  to  show  that  the  residuum  is  not  down  at  the  bottom 
all  by  itself,  but  that  there  is  a  continual  going  up  and 
coming  down.  Then  I  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  words 
at  the  foot  of  the  diagram :  "A,  B  and  C  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  bargaining.  There  is  a  permanent 
economic  residuum  due  to  this  cause."  I  consider  that 
there  are  three  residuums.  There  is  the  residuum  due  to 
bad  character  or  failure  of  character  ;  there  is  the  residuum 
due  to  inefficiency,  and  then  again  there  ia  a  class  of  quite 
efficient,  quite  respectable  people  who  are  being  forced 
down  by  the  unequal  pressure  in  bargaining,  because  they 
cannot  bargain  efficiently. 

8201.3.  Is  the  diagram  intended  to  relate  to  the  whole 
country,  or  to  any  particular  area  ? — The  table  relates  to 
nothing  ;  it  is  only  an  argument. 

82014.  It  is  not  based  on  particular  figures  then  ? — 
No. 

82015.  But  is  put  in  as  an  illustration  of  an  argu 
ment  ? — It  is  merely  a  way  of  presenting  an  argument 
graphically. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Batjmgarten,  called  ;   and  Examined. 
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82016.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are  vicar  of  St. 
Gabriel's,  Canning  Town,  which  I  think  is  part  of  West 
Ham  ?— Yes. 

82017.  And  you  are  chairman  of  the  South  West  Ham 
Unemployed  Aid  Society  ? — Yes. 

82018.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  on  allotments 
as  a  remedy  for  distress  due  to  unemployment  which 
we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

Allotments  as  a  Remedy  for  Distress  dtte  to 
Unemployment. 

1.  During  the  summer  of  1906  the  Bromley  Gas  Coke 
and  Coal  Company  gave  us  a  small  plot  of  three  acres  out 
of  about  fifty  for  which  they  had  no  use  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  works.  We  have  received  every  possible 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  the  company,  which 
has  given  us  the  ground  free  of  rent  and  subject  only  to 
such  conditions  as  we  had  suggested. 

2.  The  land  was  in  a  rough  and  somewhat  uncultivated 
condition  and  we  spent  some  money  which  had  been 
given  us  for  the  unemployed  in  setting  a  body  of  fourteen 
men  to  work  continuously  upon  it  till  it  was  in  a  proper 
state  for  cultivation.  The  object  of  doing  this  was  (a) 
to  provide  decent  employment  better  than  wood-cutting, 
which  was  the  only  alternative,  for  the  unemployed,  and 
(6)  to  give  the  men  who  were  to  occupy  the  allotments  a 
fair  chance  and  some  encouragement  to  do  their  best. 
The  Gas  Company  supplied  us  with  what  manure  was  re- 
quired. This  was  deposited  upon  the  soil  and  was  later 
on  scattered  and  dug  in  by  the  men  to  whom  the  allotments 
were  given. 

429-VllI. 
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3.  The  land  was  divided  into  twenty-four  allotments 
of  twenty  rods  each.    No  public  intimation  was  given  4  Nov.,  190' 
that  it  would  be  available  for  allotments,  but  the  members 
of  the  committee  sent  along  likely  men,  forty  in  nxmiber, 
and  of  these  twenty-four  were  selected. 

4.  The  method  of  selection  was  to  exclude  (a)  those 
in  full  work  ;  (6)  those  with  no  work  and  no  prospect  of 
work,  or  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  ;  (c)  bad  characters. 
The  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  secure  allotments  for 
men  who  could  reckon  on  two  or  three  days'  casual  work 
at  the  docks  or  elsewhere. 

5.  A  qualified  instructor  was  placed  in  charge  to  direct 
proceedings  and  to  give  instruction  when  required. 

6.  Seed  was  supplied  to  such  men  as  could  not  purchase 
it,  and  this  was  for  the  most  part  given  to  us. 

7.  It  was  stipulated  (a)  that  two-thirds  of  each  allotment 
should  be  cultivated  on  an  uniform  plan  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor,  and  that  the  remaining  one-third  should 
be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  holder,  provided  that 
he  cultivated  it;  and  (6)  that  the  portion  so  reserved 
should  be  dealt  with  co-operatively,  i.e.,  that  the  ground 
should  be  cultivated  uniformly  with  proper  rotation  of 
crops  and  that  the  produce  should  be  sold  en  bloc  and  the 
money  divided  between  the  men;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
the  committee  or  the  individual  holder  might  contract 
out  of  this  as  regards  the  sale  if  the  former  found  that  the 
latter  was  not  putting  in  satisfactory  work  or  the  latter 
thought  that  he  could  make  better  terms  independently. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  three  men.  two  of  whom  have 
gone  to  Canada,  the  present  occupiers  of  the  allotments 
are  the  same  as  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  given, 
and  the  work  has  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructor.  =  ^ 
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Eev.  C.         9.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  men  that  they  could  not 
Baumgarten.  hope  to  secure  suiScient  profit  out  of  twenty  rods  of  soil, 
_  cultivated  at  odd  moments,  to  pay  house  rent  or  get  a 
Aov^^l907.  -^'age  upon  which  they  could  live  independently  of  other 
work,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
vegetables  to  supply  their  own  households  for  a  year.  I 
am  told  that  this  is  hkely  to  be  the  caije,  and  if  we  reckon 
the  value  of  the  vegetables  produced  to  be  2s.  a  week  for 
each  man,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  calculation,  it  means  that 
the  soil  produces  vegetables  to  the  amount  of  from  £40  to 
£50  per  annum  per  acre  at  retail  price.    This,  of  course, 
would  be  more  than  the  wholesale  price. 

10.  There  is  a  very  great  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  men  for 
bits  of  land,  and  if  we  had  advertised  we  should  probably 
have  had  hundreds  of  appUcants  for  allotments,  I  am 
told  that  the  men  who  have  secured  them  are  perfectly 
satisfied  and  expect  to  do  well  this  year,  and  a  great  deal 
better  next. 

11.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  making  this  a  "charity" 
busincFS  in  any  way,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  run  practically  without  any  public  support  except 
the  provision  of  the  soil.  The  initial  expenses  were 
heavy,  but  (i)  they  were  not  absolutely  essential,  and,  as 
explained  above,  were  partly  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
finding  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  (ii)  will  not  be 
necessary  again  on  this  particular  plot  of  ground.  The 
instructor  is  paid  30s.  a  week,  and  this  has  to  be  obtained 
from  outside ;  but  the  one  man  could  as  effectively  and  as 
easily  direct  a  much  larger  number  of  allotments  with  a 
proportionate  less  charge  upon  the  individual  holders,  if 
a  charge  were  made,  and  after  a  time  his  services  will  not 
be  necessary. 

12.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  tried  to  secure  some 
profitable  employment  only  for  men  who  could  hope  for 
nothing  beyond  casual  work  at  the  docks  or  elsewhere. 
It  seems  inevitable  that,  under  present  circumstances 
there  must  always  be  a  certain  residuum  of  such  men,  and 
their  lot  in  life  would  be  rendered  less  irksome  if  oppor- 
tunities were  given  for  spending  odd  moments  in  useful 
and  attractive  work  instead  of  loafing  about  at  street 
corners. 

AVillinwupss        13.  Assuming  that  the  pohcy  of  small  holdings  is  a 
of  townsmen  sound  policy,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  small  proportion 
to  adopt         oven  of  town-bred  men  would  be  more  than  vrilling  to  go 
country  life,    into  the  country  and  could  prove  themselves  to  be  as  good 
cultivators  of  the  soil  for  intensive  piu-poses  as  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  upon  it.  Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  allotments 
would  probably  be  either  wilhng  to  go  into  the  country 
or  to  do  well  if  they  were  there,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  men  we  have  selected  are  for  the  most 
part  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  less  suited  for  country 
work  than  younger  men. 

Moral  14.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  definitely  of  moral  results,  but 

results  of  the  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  facilities  given  for  getting 
experiment,    on  to  the  land  have  had  a  distinctly  good  effect  upon  the 
men  themselves  and  have  restored  to  them  some  measure 
of  self-respect  and  confidence  with  a  proportionately  less 
desire  to  become  dependent  upon  other  people. 
A  82019.  {Sir  Samud  Proris.)  Will  you  tell  us  a  little 

South  West  about  the  South-West  Ham  Unemployed  Aid  Society? 
Ham  Un-  — That  is  a  society  which  was  started  about  five  years 
employed  ^^g^^  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  try  and  get  the 
Aid  Society,  (jifj-Qj-gQ^  local  societies  to  amalgamate,  if  possible.  We 
tried  to  get  representatives  from  the  different  bodies 
dowTi  there  to  meet  together  in  one  society. 

82020.  Are  you  now  referring  to  the  various  local 
charitable  organisations  ? — Yes. 

82021.  Did  you  also  try  to  bring  in  others,  such  as  the 
local  authority  and  the  guardians,  for  instance  ? — No  ; 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  guardians  at  that  time. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  not  down  there, 
the  distress  committee  had  not  started,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  and  interfering  with  one 
another.  So  we  tried  to  get  a  society  which  should  com- 
bine the  whole  lot.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not 
succeed  ;  it  was  almost  a  hopeless  job. 

82022.  Did  the  society  come  to  an  end  then  ?— No, 
the  society  is  going  on  now.  Practically  it  is  only  another 
society  added  to  those  which  were  there  already. 

82023.  In  1906  the  Bromley  Gas,  Coke  and  Coal  Com- 
pany gave  you — I  suppose  you  mean  the  South  West 
Ham  Unemployed  Aid  Society  ?— Yes. 


82024.  A  small  plot  of  three  acres  of  land,  which  you 
used  for  allotments  ? — Yes. 

82025.  How  did  you  select  the  persons  to  whom  you  Selection 
gave  these  allotments  ? — The  members  of  the  committee  j^en  for  th 
recommended  people.    There  were  about  forty  turned  SouthWes 
up  and  applied  for  the  plots.    We  saw  that  forty,  and  we  Ham  allot 
questioned  them  as  to  whether  they  were  in  work,  or  ments. 
whether  they  were  out  of  work,  and  whether  they  were 
casuals.    If  the  people  told  us  they  had  had  no  work  for 
six  months  and  were  not  likely  to  get  any  work,  we  just 
put  them  on  one  side,  as  we  could  do  nothing  for  them. 
The  men  we  selected  would  be  men  who  were  more  or  less 
certain  of  getting  on  an  average  three  days'  work  a  week. 

82026.  Did  you  do  anything  to  assist  them  in  the 
meanwhile  ? — Some  of  them  had  been  put  on  digging  the 
ground,  and  getting  it  into  order.  All  those  who  had 
done  their  work  properly,  and  of  whom  we  got  favourable 
reports,  if  they  satisfied  the  conditions  about  the  three  or 
four  days'  work  a  week,  we  were  very  glad  to  let  them  have 
an  allotment.    Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  paying  them. 

82027.  That  is,  you  paid  them  for  laying  out  the  land  ?  Expenses  (; 
— Yes.  That  is  where  the  expense  of  this  scheme  came  in  allot-  ; 
really.  mentsche:!, 

82028.  Did  you  get  the  funds  for  that  from  voluntary 
subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

82029.  When  the  land  was  prepared  the  persons  to  Allotment; 
whom  you  then  actually  gave  allotments  were  persons  given 
who  were  in  partial  employment  ? — Yes.    They  really  entirely  to 
belonged  to  what  you  would  call  the  unemployed.    One  "  under-er^ 
does  not  quite  know  what  "  unemployment  "  means.    By  P 

"  unemployed  "  I  do  not  mean  a  man  who  is  never  em-  ; 
ployed  at  all,  because  obviously  if  you  have  got  a  man 
who  is  never  employed  at  all  he  must  ago  into  the  work- 
house, and  he  is  eliminated  after  a  time.  By  "  unem- 
ployed "  I  rather  understand  people  who  are  casually 
employed. 

82030.  {Mr.  Russell  Wahefield.)  Who  are  under-em- 
ployed ? — Yes,  really  I  mean  the  under-employed.  There 
are  a  great  many  down  there,  for  example,  who  are 
technically  unemployed.  My  own  churchwarden,  who 
has  been  on  a  regular  job  for  thirteen  years,  is  unem- 
ployed at  the  conclusion  of  every  day's  work.  He  re- 
ceives his  money  and  he  is  dismissed,  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  will  be  put  on  the  next  day.  If 
you  went  round  to  him  every  evening  you  would  find  him 
unemployed.  The  unemployed  we  were  thinking  about 
were  people  who  really  had  two  or  three  days'  work  a 
week. 

82031.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  were  not  intending 
people  who  were  out  of  work  altogether,  but  persons  who 
were  only  employed  a  part  of  the  time  ? — That  is  so,  be- 
cause people  who  are  out  of  work  altogether  are  eliminated 
after  a  time.  A  man  cannot  do  anything  if  he  is  entirely 
out  of  work  ;  he  has  got  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  or  to 
live  on  his  relations,  or  to  go  on  tramp. 

82032.  Or  he  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  distress 
committee,  might  he  not  ? — Or  the  distress  committee 
can  deal  with  him. 

82033.  The  people  you  are  dealing  with  are  not  that 
class  at  all  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

82034.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experiment  ?— It  Success  of 
has  been  most  extraordinarily  successful  from  our  point  the  expeii 
of  view.  The  soil  produces  from  £40  to  £50  per  annum  ment. 
per  acre  at  the  retail  price.  It  produces  distinctly  over 
£40, 

82035.  What  were  the  allotments  planted  with  chiefly 
— vegetables  ?— They  were  planted  with  vegetables 
entirely,  except  that  one  man  planted  a  few  herbs. 

82036.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  men  have  re-  Emigratioi 
mained  as  tenants  of  the  allotments,  have  they  ?— Yes.  of  certain  < 
One  or  two  have  gone  to  Canada  ;  and  one  we  found  was  the  allot- 
no  good,  so  we  turned  him  off.  holders. 

82037.  Was  the  emigration  to  Canada  under  your 
auspices  at  all  ?— That  Vas  not  done  under  the  society. 
I  was  connected  with  East-end  emigration  and  with  the 
Local  Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  this  Unem- 
ployed Aid  Society  as  a  society  did  not  touch  it  at  all. 
It  helped  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  practically  it  did  not 
touch  it. 
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82038.  Was  there  a  great  desire  to  get  these  allot- 
ments ?— Not  at  first,  because  the  people  did  not  hear 
of  it.  We  were  working  very  quietly  on  purpose,  and 
so  the  people  did  not  know  very  much  about  it.  The 
forty  who  applied  were  all  anxious  to  get  them,  and 
twenty-four  did  get  them.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  if 
we  get  hold  of  more  land,  there  will  be  any  number  of 
applications. 

82039.  Are  you  hoping  to  get  more  land  ? — The 
Bromley  Gas  Company  have  got  about  fifty  more 
acres  there,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  them.  At  present  we  have  got  an  overdraft  at 
the  bank.  You  see  you  must  have  preliminary  expenses, 
but  after  those  are  met  the  expenses  are  very  small. 

82040.  You  have  got  your  land  free  of  rent,  have  you 
not  ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  that  you  should  get  it  free  of  rent.  I  may  say 
that  the  rent  of  this  ground  is  £2  per  acre  per  year.  They 
offered  to  let  the  guardians  have  it,  for  example,  at  that 
rate. 

82041.  You  are  hoping  to  get  some  further  land  from 
them,  also  free,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  we 
should  refuse  to  pay  rent  under  any  circumstances.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  doing  it  on  vacant  land,  and  the 
question  of  rent  comes  in,  it  becomes  impossible,  I  think. 

82042.  Do  your  tenants  pay  you  any  rent  for  the 
allotments  ? — No,  they  pay  no  rent. 

82043.  None  at  all  ?— None  at  all.  We  advanced  to 
them  some  seeds — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  mentioned 
this  in  my  Statement — but  that  cost  has  been  paid  back 
entirely,  every  permy  of  it. 

82044.  And  you  give  them  some  instruction,  do  you 
not  ?— We  have  an  instructor  on  the  ground,  and  besides 
giving  instruction  to  the  men  he  also  acts  as  a  sort  of 
caretaker.  I  think  it  is  these  two  things,  having  an  in- 
structor on  the  ground  and  only  giving  the  allotments 
to  men  who  have  got  partial  employment  already,  which 
have  made  the  scheme  successful,  because  at  the  gas 
works  they  have  some  more  allotments  which  they  have 
given  to  their  own  employees,  and  those  allotments  are 
not  a  patch  on  ours.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  they  have 
been  given  to  their  employees  who  are  in  regular  work, 
and  such  men  will  not  put  in  the  necessary  time  on  the 
allotments  after  they  have  done  their  day's  work,  and 
then  there  is  the  second  reason  that  they  have  had  no  one 
to  give  them  advice  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and^so  on. 

82045.  Did  your  men  know  anything  about  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  before  they  took  these  allotments  ? — 
One  or  two  of  them  did,  and  only  one  or  two  of  them. 
One  or  two  of  them  had  had  allotments  before,  and  knew 
something  about  gardening,  but  with  the  exception  of 
those  the  rest  were  the  casual  men  you  met  loafing  about  in 
the  street. 

82046.  Would  you  advocate  any  extension  of  this  system 
of  volimtary  allotments  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  problem  ? — I  think  so,  certainlj^.    ]Mr.  Fels 

^  wrote  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  that  there  were  10,000 
acres  in  London  which  were  available  for  that  purpose.  I 
am  not  guaranteeing  those  figures,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  accurate  or  not,  but  if  there  is  anything 
near  that  quantity  of  land  available,  and  you  can  get 
anywhere  near  the  amount  out  of  it  that  we  have  got  out 
of  our  allotments,  you  will  run  into  very  big  figures.  This 
goes  directly  into  the  homes  of  the  unemployed  without 
touching  charity  at  all. 

82047.  That  is  just  the  point ;  you  think  it  can  be  all 
done  without  any  touch  of  charity  ? — Yes.  A  man 
practically  works  for  two  days  a  week,  or  for  two  or  three 
clays  a  week,  and  in  return  for  that  he  gets  produce  which 
is  worth  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  There  is  not  much  charity  about 
that. 

82048.  But  you  give  him  the  land  without  charging 
him  rent  for  it  ? — Quite  true.  Even  if  he  paid  rent,  the 
rent  would  not  be  more  than  5s.  per  annum  for  his  20 
rods,  which  is  the  eighth  of  an  acre. 

82049.  You  yourselves  get  the  land  very  cheaply  ? — 
We  get  it  free,  and  we  hand  it  over  to  them  free 

82050.  Therefore  the  only  other  assistance  to  him  is 
the  benefit  he  gets  from  your  instructor  ? — Yes,  there  is 
that.  It  must  be  charity  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  not  a 
charity  of  the  debasing  sort,  and  it  is  not  a  charity  which 
appears  in  an  vmpleasant  form.  It  is  a  very  straight- 
forward kind  of  thing. 
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82051.  But  it  is  cha-ity  in  the  shape  of  certain  assist-     Bcv.  C. 
ance  ,-  that  must  be  admitted,  I  think  ?— Yes  ;  but  ninety-  Baumgai  ten. 
nine-hundredths  of  the  assistance  the  man  does  for  himself.      ~  — 

It  is  helping  the  man  to  do  it  for  himself ;  really  that  is 
what  it  comes  to. 

82052.  {Chairman.)  Where  are  these  3  acres  of  which 
you  speak  in  Paragraph  1  ? — At  the  Bromley  C!as  Work';, 
just  by  the  railway  line,  between  Bromley  and  Canning 
Town  stations. 

82053.  Did  the  people  who  cultivated  these  allotments  Value  of 
sell  the  vegetables  at  all  ? — They  could  if  they  wanted  to  produce  of 
do  so,  and  some  of  them  did  sell  their  vegetables  down  the  the  allot- 
street.    They  just  took  what  they  wanted.    They  had  an  ments. 
enormous  crop  of  radishes,  for  example,  and  they  have  a 
tremendous  crop  of  celery  there  at  the  present  moment. 

That  they  will  sell  to  some  of  their  neighbours. 

82054.  That  is  important  rather.  They  get  this  land 
for  practically  nothing  in  a  very  populous  district,  and 
therefore  anything  which  they  produce  in  that  way  has  a 
high  value  ? — It  could  not  be  higher  than  the  market 
value,  because  the  people  would  not  pay  them  any  more 
than  they  would  pay  to  the  shop  at  the  corner. 

82055.  That  is  so,  but  the  produce  is  there  on  the  spot, 
and  it  has  not  to  be  brought  up  and  transported  from  a 
distance  ? — That  is  so. 

82056.  You  could  not  draw  much  from  the  result  on 
those  3  acres  thus  exceptionally  favourably  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  very  populous  district,  or  argue  in  conse- 
quence that  you  could  adapt  that  same  system  on  any 
large  scale  to  a  non-populous  district  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  you  could.  I  think  the  advantage  there  would  be 
that  the  man  would  grow  his  vegetables  so  as  to  get  a  sort 
of  continuous  supply  for  his  own  household  without  selling 
them  at  all. 

82057.  The  moral  effect  you  think  is  incontestable  ?—  Moral  effect*; 
I  think  my  last  paragraph  I  would  emphasise  enormously.  allot-  , 
It  simply  means  that  the  men,  instead  of  loafing  round,  are  ^^^^  experi- 
Avorking  on  their  allotments. 

82058.  Did  they  work  themselves  always,  or  did  they 
send  in  their  families  ? — We  would  not  allow  the  families 
to  come  on  the  allotments.  It  might  have  led  to  inter- 
ference with  other  people's  allotments,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  if  we  had  permitted  that. 

82059.  (Mr.  Russell   Wakefield.)  The  amoimt  sold,  I  Sale  of 
suppose,  is  very  small  ? — It  varies.    One  man  tells  me  produce  o£ 
he  sold  about  half,  but  most  of  them  sold  considerably  less  the  allot- 
than  that,  and  some  of  them  did  not  sell  at  all.  ments. 

82060.  Did  any  of  your  small  tradesmen  object  ? — No, 
the  quantity  produced  was  too  little. 

82061.  But  you  can  conceive  that  if  the  principle  were 
extended  it  might  interfere  with  the  small  trader  ? — Yes, 
if  it  was  widely  extended  it  would  interfere. 

82062.  And  that  might  make  it  rather  iinpopular  than 
otherwise,  I  think  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
have  a  little  disadvantage  of  that  sort  with  these  allot- 
ments. 

82063.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said  with  regard  Objection 
to  rent.    You  said,  "  We  would  object  to  pay  any  rent  "  ;  to  payment 
is  that  on  principle  ? — No.    This  plan  is  being  woiked  o'  rent  for 
in  Philadelphia,  and  I  am  told  it  is  a  very  strong  point  allotments, 
there  that  it  should  not  be  worked  for  rent  at  all.  I 

think  the  reason  is  that  if  there  is  rent  charged  it  becomes 
a  question  of  competition,  and  then  the  rents  run  a  chance 
of  becoming — rack  rents  I  think  is  the  technical  term — 
so  excessive  that  you  really  cannot  get  a  margin  of  profit. 
So  they  go  on  the  lines  that  the  land  must  be  voluntarily 
loaned. 

82064.  One  has  heard  this  objection  raised  to  your  work  r^j  •  ^- 

— I  do  not   say  there  is  anything  at  all  in  it— that  you  raised  against 

employ  on  these  allotments  people  who  get  a  couple  the  allot- 

of  days'  work,  or  three  days'  work  a  week  in  other  direc-  ment  scheme. 

tions,  and  some  people  say  that  you  make  those  men 

satisfied  with  only  two  days'  work  a  week,  or  three  days' 

work  a  week,  by  providing  them  with  these  allotments, 

and  therefore  you  take  away  a  certain  amount  of  their 

go  and  independence,  and  desire  to  find  work  for  the 

whole  week  ? — I  should  not  think  so.    I  should  think 

that  if  a  man  could  earn  3s.  or  4s.  a  day  at  the  docks 

he  would  not  go  on  to  an  allotment  where  he  could  only 

earn  6d.  a  day — I  am  taking  it  that  he  would  be  Working 

four  days  in  the  week  on  the  allotment.  • 
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82065.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who  rather  like 


aumgar  en.  jj^g^yjj^g     couple  of  days  at  one  kind  of  work,  and  then  a 
4  Nov.   1907.  couple  of  days  on  an  allotment  ? — I  should  not  think  that 
  would  apply  in  this  case. 

82066.  Still  that  objection  is  taken  ? — I  can  quite 
understand  that,  but  I  should  think  it  is  an  academic 
objection. 


Tenure  of 
allotment- 
holders  in 
South  West 
Ham. 


The  allot- 
ment schema 
and  the 
casual 
labour 
system. 


82067.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  There  is  a  danger,  of  course, 
that,  unless  you  have  a  proper  agreement  with  your 
landlord,  the  people  might  get  turned  off  just  as  their 
crops  came  on  ? — -Yes. 

82068.  They  are  tenants  at  will,  I  understand  ?— The 
Gas  Company  are  extremely  good  to  us  over  that.  There 
was  some  difficulty,  I  think,  about  their  charging  rent, 
because  that  would  bring  them  under  the  Market  Gardens 
Act,  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  which  they  would  have 
to  pay  compensation,  and  rather  substantial  compensation, 
if  they  got  rid  of  us.  So  the  Gas  Company  made  us 
absolutely  tenants  at  will,  and  then  they  said,  "  Of  course, 
if  we  want  this  land  we  shall  turn  you  off,  but  we  shall 
not  turn  you  off  until  after  three  months'  notice,  and 
as  a  matter  of  grace  if  there  are  crops  on  the  ground  we 
shall  allow  for  them." 

82069.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  get  that  kind  of 
arrangement  with  any  sort  of  landlord  ? — Yes,  or  you 
might  have  a  difficulty  with  the  landlord  coming  along 
and  simply  turning  you  out  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
appropriating  what  you  have  got. 

82070.  As  I  understand,  this  is  a  kind  of  arrangement 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  for  seasonal  trades,  and 
it  is  to  help  the  casual  labourers  by  giving  them  a  kind 
of  subsidiary  occupation  when  they  are  not  wanted  at 
the  docks  ? — Yes. 

82071.  Do  you  really  think  that  is  a  good  thing  ? — I  do 
not  know.  It  seems  at  the  docks  that  you  may  want  so 
many  men  to-day,  and  you  may  want  no  men  to-morrow. 
I  should  think  that  is  an  extremely  bad  arrangement, 
but  if  it  is  inevitable,  then  something  of  tnis  sort  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  for  giving  other  occupation  to  the  men. 

82072.  You  think  it  is  possible  that  they  will  have  to 
sit  down  under  the  present  arrangements  for  casual 
labour  at  the  docks,  and  in  the  building  trade,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  do  you  ? — I  should  hope  it  is  not,  but  that 
goes  beyond  my  department.  It  seems  to  me  disastrous 
that  you  should  have  a  trade  where  you  want  100  men 
one  day,  and  you  want  no  men  the  next  day.  If  it  is 
inevitable,  well  and  good,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  inevitable  or  not. 

82073.  Of  course,  you  are  only  proposing  this  to  meet 
some  practical  difficulty  at  the  moment  ;  that  is  what 
it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  little  bit  more  than  that. 
It  is  not  only  meeting  a  practical  difficulty  at  the  moment, 
because  one  often  wants  to  do  something  practical  when 
you  maj'  be  doing  mischief  in  the  future,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  this  were  to  do  anything  of  that  sort. 
In  the  present  conditions  it  does  seem  inevitable  that 
you  shall  have  a  large  body  of  men  who  are  in  casual 
employment. 

82074.  Casual  employment  is  not  only  in  vogue  at  the 
docks,  is  it  ?  In  your  district  it  would  be  very  con- 
siderable in  the  building  and  carrying  trades,  as  well  as 
at  the  docks  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  the  docks  are  the 
main  thing. 

82075.  You  found  a  fair  proportion  of  these  men  were 
■men  on  South  men  who  would  not  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  get  their 
West  Ham  living  in  the  country  ?— I  think  so,  because  they  are  too 
allotments.  old. 

82076.  Too  old  to  change  ?— It  is  rather  old  to  plant  a 
man  in  the  country  when  he  is  over  forty  and  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  it  at  all. 

82077.  What  is  the  age  of  your  men  ?— Their  ages 
vary,  but  roughly  they  are  between  forty  and  sixty 
Preference  was  naturally  given  to  a  man  who  was  at 
that  age,  because  he  does  not  get  a  preference  elsewhere, 
and  he  could  still  do  this  work. 
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82078.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  should  like  to  analyse  your 
2s.  The  first  chaige  is  Is.  3d.  for  instruction  ? — You 
mean  if  they  paid  an  instructor  ? 

82079.  Yes  ;  it  would  be  that  figure  with  that  number 
of  men.  You  start  with  an  undertaking  which  is  not  a 
charity,  you  say ;  but  I  rather  think  your  2s.  is  all  used  up 
already  in  charity.  You  put  Is.  3d.,  for  example,  as  the 
charge  of  the  instructor  to  begin  with  ? — Not  quite, 
because  one  instructor  could  take  1,000  allotments. 

82080.  But  he  does  not  now  ? — At  the  present  moment 
he  would  not. 

82081.  Then  you  gave  the  land  the  first  rough  turn- 
over?—Yes,  the  land  was  in  an  impossible  condition. 

82082.  That  is  to  say,  you  set  fourteen  men  to  make 
ready  the  ground  for  twenty-four  ? — That  is  right. 

82083.  Then  you  gave  them  manures  ? — Yes.  But  the 
manure  cost  nothing.  People  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
Canning  Town. 

82084.  You  got  the  cost  of  the  seed  returned  ? — Yes. 

82085.  Therefore  we  will  not  incluae  that ;  but  you 
gave  the  land  free  ? — Yes. 

82086.  I  think  you  calculated  the  land  to  be  worth 
£2  per  acre  ? — Yes. 

82087.  And  you  said  something  about  5s.? — That 
would  mean  5s.  a  year  for  each  man. 

82088.  That  is  sixty  pence ;  that  is  over2i.  more — that 
is  Is.  5d.  for  the  charge  of  the  instructor  and  the  rent  of  the 
land,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  are  raising  that  point 
of  view,  I  think  you  would  have  to  include  also  the  wages 
of  the  man,  and  then,  of  course,  it  is  hopeless. 

82089.  I  want  to  know  what  exactly  you  think  this 
experiment  proves  ? — I  think  it  proves  that  you  can  get  a 
great  deal  more  out  of  the  ground  than  we  thought  we 
could. 

82090.  It  also  proves  that  you  have  to  put  a  lot  into 
the  ground  before  you  can  get  anything  out  of  it  ? — Yes, 
but  the  man  is  putting  it  in — he  puts  in  his  labour,  which 
we  say  is  worth  3s.  a  day,  and  he  is  content  to  put  in  his 
labour,  which  is  worth  3s.  a  day,  on  condition  that  he 
gets  out  2s.  a  week.  He  gets  something  else  out  of  it, 
of  course  ;  he  gets  the  satisfaction  and  the  pleasure  of 
doing  it.  To  set  men  to  work  and  to  pay  them  wages  and 
expect  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it,  you  can  see  would  be 
cj^uite  impossible.  A  man  might  do  it  for  himself,  but  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  put  on  somebody  else  to  do  it 
for  him. 

82091.  You  would  not  say  that  universalising  this 
method  would  do  otherwise  than  universalise  a  very  good 
form  of  charity  ? — I  do  not  like  putting  the  word 
"  charity  "  in  very  much,  because  if  a  man  is  working 
three  or  four  days  a  week  for  2s.  a  week,  I  should  not 
like  him  to  think  that  there  is  any  charity  in  it. 

82092.  But  you  do  not  prove  that  it  pays  in  any  way 
whatever  ? — It  would  not  pay  you  or  me  to  employ 
somebody  to  do  it,  but  it  pays  the  individual. 

82093.  But  the  individual  gets  everything  done  for 
ttim  ? — No,  because  he  does  all  the  work  for  himself. 

82094.  And  he  does  not  get  any  return  for  that  work 
apparently  ? — He  is  extremely  well  satisfied  with  what 
he  does  get  somehow  or  another.  These  men  have  had 
the  value,  and  as  to  whether  they  want  the  allotments 
again  for  the  following  year,  I  can  say  that  the  whole  of 
them  have  been  taken  up  again  by  the  same  men,  and 
at  once. 

82095.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  solution  of  the  un-  Results  of 
employed  problem  ? — It  is  very,  very  partial.  the  allot- 

82096.  It  proves  that  a  lot  of  men  who  have  worked  ™ent  experi 
on  allotments  are  willing  to  work  on  allotments  ? — Yes.  ^^^^  ' 

82097.  And  that  is  all.  With  regard  to  your  crops, 
they  are  all  vegetables,  are  they? — They  are  all  vegetables, 

82098.  Both  the  two-thirds  and  the  one-third  ? — Yes. 

82099.  You  consider  that  the  men  obtain  sufficient 
vegetables  to  supply  their  own  households  for  a  year, 
and  sometimes  something  over  to  sell  ? — Yes.    Next  year 

I  am  hoping  we  shall  be  able  to  give  them  glass,  in  which  j 
case  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  what 
they  get  from  the  land. 
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Sits  of  82100.  It  is  possible  your  experiment  may  turn  out 
Illotment  very  much  better  as  it  goes  on  and  expands,  is  it  not  ? — • 
ex'riment.  yes.  I  think  it  has  gone  on  pretty  well  as  it  is,  but  of 
course,  if  one  were  to  look  at  if  from  the  point  of  view  of 
my,  for  example,  employing  twenty-four  men  on  those 
three  acres,  one  can  only  say  it  would  be  a  disastrous 
failure  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  But  when  men 
are  working  on  it  themselves  for  their  own  households, 
then  I  think  it  is  slightly  different. 

82101.  This  does  not  prove  anything  in  the  direction  of 
small  holdings,  does  it  ? — I  think  it  does,  because  you  see 
it  shows  that  a  man  can  get  at  the  rate  of  £40  or  £50  an 
acre  out  of  his  ground — and  a  man  can  manage  more  than 
one  acre  if  he  puts  in  his  whole  time. 

82102.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  put  £40  into  the  ground 
before  you  take  it  out  ? — I  see  the  point. 

82103.  (Mr.  Lansburij.)  Would  it  be  fair  to  charge 
against  the  first  year  the  whole  cost  of  bringing  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  derelict  into  cultivation  ? — No.  I 
think  you  have  to  put  that  down  to  capital  account,  as  it 
were,  and  that  you  should  only  charga  interest  on  it. 

82104.  So  that  the  cost  would  b?  stretched  over  a 
period  ? — Yes.    You  would  only  charge  interest  on  it. 

82105.  {Professor  Smart.)  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  the  experiment  might  prove  very  different 
indeed  if  it  were  extended  ? — That  would  be  so. 

82106.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  do  not  quite  understand,  but  is 
this  Is.  9d.  a  week,  the  value  of  the  vegetables,  the  only 
tangible  benefit  that  the  man  gets  ? — That  is  the  only 
material  benefit. 

82107.  And  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  that  they  sell  any 
vegetables  in  addition  ? — No. 

82108.  They  either  sell  or  eat  them  ?— Yea. 

82109.  And  the  Is.  9d.  is  the  whole  value  That  is 
the  net  result  of  what  they  receive. 

82110.  How  much  work  do  you  think  they  really  put 
in  for  that  ? — That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  two  or  three  days  a  week,  by  which  T  mean 
that  a  man  would  go  down  on  the  ground  very  likely  two 
or  three  days  a  week  if  he  was  not  engaged  elsewhere. 

82111.  You  mean  that  they  are  willing  to  work  for  two 
or  three  days  a  week  for  that  result  ? — Yes. 

821 12.  How  do  you  know  the  value  of  the  vegetables  ? 
— I  take  the  value  of  the  vegetables  at  the  retail  price 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  for  them,  checked  by  the 
price  at  which  they  sold  them. 

82113.  If  it  only  produces  2s.  a  week,  although  I  can 
quite  see  that  this  work  will  be  helpful,  yet  that  is  not  a 
very  great  assistance  to  their  finances,  is  it  ? — It  is  a 
very  great  help  in  one  way.  If  a  man  is  earning  12s.  a 
week,  and  he  gets  an  extra  2s.,  that  is  an  addition  of 
one-sixth  to  the  man's  income,  which  does  make  a  very 
material  difference. 

82114.  And  even  to  get  that  they  have  to  receive 
instruction,  land  and  manure  free  ? — I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  the  instructor  is  a  very  small  item.  There 
is  only  one  instructor  for  the  twenty-five  men,  and  that  one 
instructor  would  have  done  for  250  men  ;  so  that  the  cost 
there  is  almost  nil.  The  cost  of  the  land  is  not  great : 
if  you  take  it  at  5s.  a  plot  it  works  out  to  a  penny 
a  week.  Then  as  to  the  manure,  if  you  want  manure  taken 
away  in  Canning  Town  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

82115.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  benefit  were  moral 
rather  than  material ;  I  mean  the  2s.  a  week  is  a  very 
small  amount  for  a  man  to  take,  having  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  work  he  has  to  do  for  it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  men  who  have  the  allotments 
would  have  applied  for  them  if  it  had  been  purely  a 
moral  advantage  which  they  derive  from  them.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  they  look  at  it  is  that  they  have 
been  able  to  get  hold  of  good  vegetables  for  themselves 
and  to  get  something  for  what  they  are  able  to  sell. 
What  has  happened  in  some  of  the  cases  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  man  who  came  to  me  yesterday.  The  money  that 
he  got  for  all  that  he  sold  he  handed  over  to  his  wife,  and 
she,  he  said,  put  it  into  the  savings  bank.  1  was  able 
to  confirm  that,  because  it  was  in  my  savings  bank,  and 
I  saw  that  since  Jime  she  had  been  steadily  paying  in 
every  week  6d.  or  a  Is.,  which  was  the  money  they  had 
received  for  the  vegetables  sold. 


82116.  It  is  a  very  interesting  experiment,  and  I  should      Rev.  C. 
think  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good  to  the  men,  but  as  a  means  Baumgarten, 
of  meeting  unemployment  it  seems  to  me  very  small  ? —  - 
Of  course  it  is  an  extremely  small  plot  of  ground,  but  then  *  ^ov-.  1907. 
there  is  this  large  number  of  acres  all  over  London. 

89117.  Do  you  think  it  really  means  as  much  a--  two 
01  thrc''  days'  work  a  week  to  produce  this  result  ?— No. 
I  should  think  if  a  man  chose  to  work  eight  or  ten  hours 
one  day  a  week  it  would  be  sufficient.  But  he  does  not 
do  that.  He  goes  down  to  the  docks  and  cannot  get  on, 
and  then  he  goes  out  to  the  allotments. 

82118.  It  is  broken  time  rather,  then  1 — Yes,  it  is. 

82119.  Do  you  know  how  miich  the  time  he  actually 
spends  on  the  allotment  amounts  to  in  the  week  ? — No. 
I  daresay  it  would  be  less  than  two  or  three  days. 

8212"^.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  this  not  really  trying  to  add,  Value  of 
so  to  speak,  a  garden  to  a  house,  by  giving  a  small  patch  allotments 
of  land  on  a  separate  piece  of  ground  ? — Yes.  o'"  gardens 

in  general. 

82121.  So  if  it  produces  any  kind  of  margin  on  that 
basis,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  cottager's  garden,  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  result  ? — Yes,  I  might  say  I 
would,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  you.  Of 
course,  I  would  not  be  satisfied  from  the  financial  point  of 
view. 

82122.  A  garden  is  not  financially  worth  very  much 
when  it  is  attached  to  a  cottage,  is  it  ? — No. 

82123.  Financially  it  is  the  cottage  which  is  paid  for, 
and  the  garden  is  always  taken  in  ? — It  is  a  sort  of  extra. 
If  you  have  got  a  house  with  a  little  bit  of  garden  and 
another  house  without  garden,  and  the  rents  are  equal, 
you  will  find  the  house  with  the  garden  will  go  much  more 
readily,  because  of  the  garden,  even  though  the  man  will 
get  very  little  indeed  from  it. 

82124.  Ifc  gives  him  some  margin  of  profit  for  his  work 
over  and  above  his  industrial  daily  work  ? — Yes. 

82125.  And  that  is  why  it  is  attractive  ? — I  think  that 
is  the  attraction. 

8212''i.  A  man  with  a  garden  like  that  is  very  often 
not  so  pushed  as  a  man  without  it — even  when  it  is  a 
very  small  gaiden  ? — Yes.  A  man  has  said  to  me : 
"  This  has  been  an  enormous  help  to  me  this  j.ear ;  one 
feels  that  it  is  something."  ;  i 

82127.  Do  you  see  your  way,  if  it  were  otherwise 
possible,  to  have  such  gardens  for  a  large  number  of  people 
ill  such  districts  as  you  live  in  ? — There  is  another  fifty 
acres  here. 

82128.  Land  which  is  really  available  for  such  a  purpose? 
— I  think  so.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  lying  vacant ; 
in  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  Ijdng  vacant  there. 

82129.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Hew  long  a  period  would  Cost  of 
these  fourteen  men  have  been  working  continuously  on  preparation 
this  land  in  order  to  get  the  plot  into  a  state  of  cultiva-  of  land  for 
tion  ? — That  was  done  about  this  time  last  year,  or  a  allotments, 
little  bit  later.    I  should  think  they  went  on  for  about 

ten  weeks.    They  were  very  slow  on  the  job,  as  it  was  a 
ve;y  rough  job. 

82130.  What  wage  were  you  pajong  them  ? — We  were 
paying  them  6d.  an  hour,  but  I  forget  how  many  hours 
a  week  we  gave  them. 

82131.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  a  better  class  of  land 
you  might  work  this  scheme  without  loss,  might  you  not  ? 
— I  think  so.  These  3  acres  of  land  cost  us  nothing.  If 
we  take  over  another  3  acres  we  shall  have  to  put  it  into 
condition  ;  we  must  dig  it  up  roughly — that  is  all.  It  is 
a  little  bit  too  hard  upon  a  man  to  put  him  on  to  an  almost 
impossible  bit  of  land. 

82132.  But  if  you  have  got  land  which  is  fit  for  cultiva-  Queption  of 
tion  you  would  be  prepared  to  pay  rent  for  it,  would  you  rent  and 
not  ? — That  is  a  little  bit  out  of  my  department,  but  rates  on  the 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  you  shotdd  not  pay  allotments, 
rent.    It  is  alleged  that  it  then  becomes  a  question  of 
competition,  and  then  it  comes  to  be  a  very  narrow  margin 

that  the  man  can  get. 

82133.  (Mr.  Loch.)  If  you  extended  it,  would  you  not 
pay  some  form  of  rent  ? — They  do  not  think  it  will  help 
here.  I  confess  I  got  this  idea  from  the  Philadelphia 
people. 

82134.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  pay  rates  ? — We  do  not 
pay  rates. 
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Rev.  C.        82135.  Does  the  parish  close  its  eye  then  ? — I  do  not 
Baumgarten.  know.    I  really  do  not  know  whether  we  are  rateable 
or  not.    But  if  we  are  rateable,  it  is  such  a  very  small 
matter. 

82136.  Its  success  all  depends  on  the  economic  basis  ? 
—Yes. 

82137.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Do  you  think  you  would 
find  a  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  from  these  men  ? — 
No ;  that  is  not  the  objection  to  pa3dng  rent,  because 
after  all  one  has  got  the  land  to  fall  back  upon.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  for  example,  the  men  were  unwilling  to  repay 
what  they  had  had  for  seed,  and  we  pointed  out  to  them 
that  if  they  did  not  repay  us,  we  should  annex  the  crop, 
or  else  they  should  not  have  the  allotment  next  year.  We 
really  would  not  have  annexed  the  crop  ;  but  we  should 
not  have  allowed  them  to  have  the  land  next  year,  and  we 
should  have  just  cut  the  loss. 

82138.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  Philadelphia  system  on  a 
very  large  scale  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is  on  a  very  large  scale  ; 
it  is  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

82139.  What  number  would  you  say  it  had  put  on 
the  allotments  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  can 
get  you  the  information. 


Philadelphia 
vacant  land 
allotments 
acheme. 


82140.  It  is  an  allotment  system  I  suppose  tacked  on  to  Philadelphl 
an  urban  population  ;  is  that  it  ? — No.    I  imagine  that  in  vacant  lani 
Philadelphia  they  have  got  great  conveniences  for  getting  allotments, 
from  one  part  to  another  part,  and  they  would  be  people  st'heme. 
working  in  the  crowded  centres  and  living  in  comparatively 

rural  districts.  : 

82141.  And  they  would  pay  no  rent  at  aU  ? — That  is  so, 

82142.  The  land  is  given  them  ?— Yes. 

82143.  It  is  a  charity  then  ? — It  is  charity  in  a  way, 
but  then  the  owner  is  doing  nothing  with  the  land.  The 
point  that  they  make  in  Philadelphia  is  that  the  owners 
of  the  land  are  extremely  glad  to  let  the  people  have  it. 

82144.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  It  is  only  let  for  allotments 
in  this  way  until  it  is  wanted  for  other  purposes  ? — That 
is  it.  It  is  something  similar  to  what  has  happened  at 
Berkhampstead.  There  was  a  lot  of  land  there  for 
allotment,  but  the  land  has  now  become  valuable  and  aU 
the  tenants  have  been  removed. 

82145.  {Chairman.)  Then  this  system  really  utilises  the 
land  until  it  becomes  wanted  for  more  profitable  purposes  ? 
— Until  it  becomes  suitable  for  selling  purposes  really. 
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Miss   Maxjde   E.   Marshall,    called ;  and  Examined. 

82146.  {Chairman.)  You   are    the    secretary   to    the  trade,  and  this  is  true  in  the  sense  that  when  trade  is  Qiiajj^c^gj, 

Whitechapel  Committee  of  the   Charity  Organisation  extraordinarily  brisk  almost  anyone  can  pick  up  some  unemplov 

Society,  a  member  of  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  work.    Employers'  written  and  verbal  characters  show 

■  London,  and  of  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee  ? —  why  one  is  chosen  to  be  dismissed  in  time  of  slackness 

I  am.  rather  than  another.* 

J'^l^'^-Jr  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  State-  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  Committee  cases  analysed 
ment  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence -m-chief,  if  (.^e  Note),  about  two- thirds  of  the  applicants  have  nothing 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  m  ?-Certainly.  whatever  alleged  against  them  by  their  employers.  In 
{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.)  some  Charity  Organisation  Society  cases  analysed,  about 
1.  Character  of  persons  affected.— It  had  better  be  ^^^^  ^^^^e  nothing  against  them  (except  in  some  cases  ill- 
admitted  at  once  that,  on  the  whole,  the  character  of  this  health)  as  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned.  Tne 
class  is  comparatively  weak,  i.e.,  weak  in  intelligence,  preliminary  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Central  (Un- 
training,  physique,  or  morale,  or  all  four.  The  men  employed)  Body  for  London,  to  May  12th  1906,  on  p.  26, 
themselves  say  they  are  out  of  work  through  slackness  of  ^^^^          unemployed  as  a  class  in  a  way  that  accords  very 

*  I  have  had  analysed  108  unselected  applications  to  the  selected  applications  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  analysed. 

Stepney  Distress  Committee.    Of  these  108,  ninety-eight  and  find  that  according  to  the  employers  : —  Causes  of 

men  give  as  the  reason  of  their  discharge  "  slackness."    The  unemploy-i 

written  employers'  character  confirm  this  in  sixty-eight  9  '"'ere  discharged  for  slackness.  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

cases  (though  three  of  these  state  that  the  applicant  has  no  3  -^vere  discharged  for  illness.  applicants' 

chance  of  re-employment).    In  thirty  cases  the  reasons  for  j  f^j,  jUness  and  slackness  Stepnej 

•^^^'^^X^^^^^^                                 ...       .1  l.<wouldnotdoafairday:swork;absentedhimseh;gi«^r^^^^^ 

Unsatisfactory  5  Gran  . 

V       Dishonesty  -  1  1  dishonesty,  hard  worker. 

Bad  time-keeper  3  1  for    slackness,    drinks.    JV^.fi.— Man    said    "  lead 

To  better  himself  1  poisoning." 

Ill-health  I  1  for  drink. 

Most  xmreliable  and  only  irregular  earnings  for  j  "industrious  when  anyone  looking  after  him."  ^ 

'       GamWin                                                            1  ^  ^""^  leakage  in  number  of  packmg  cases.  j 

Want  rf^ttention  to  his  work    -       I       -"       -1  1  "did  not  do  his  duty." 

Left  of  own  accord  (no  chance  of  re-employment)  2  1  for  accident ;   not  particularly  mdustrious. 

?      Dishonesty  suspected  1  1  for  drinking  and  gambhng ;  worthless. 

Private  reason    .......  2  fj--. 

)       Irregularity  in  attendance          ...       -2  These  twenty-two  men  gave  generally  as  cause  of  discharge. 

Not  stated  by  employer  8  "  slackness  or  end  of  job  "  ;  in  nine  mstances  the  employers 

;                         J       i.    .1    confirm  this  and  have  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  to  oner 

rpot;al  30  as  a  reason  for  their  selection  for  discharge  ;  in  three  or  four 

'  cases  illness,  and  in  eleven  weakness  more  or  less  serious  in 

™      .     ,     i     i,  ■  J    J!  j^T.     •    i     •  i.i                  ir   „  morale  exolain  their  selection  for-discharse  rather  than  that 

Thus,  m  about  a  third  of  the  ninety-eight  cases,  we  get  from  ■murui.t,  c^pid-m          00  a 

the  employers  an  indication  of  the  personal  weaknesses  leading  other  hands. 

to  selection  for  discharge  in  time  of  slackness.  That  so  large  a  proportion  are  weak  in  character  should  not 

In  some  other  instances,  where  the  employe  gave  as  cause  surprise,  when  the  conditions  of  their  employment  are  re- 

of  discharge  : —                                                             _  membered.    The  men  flit  from  odd  job  to  odd  job  ;  their 

"  Illness  ;"  the  employer  gave  :  "  unsatisfactory  last  six  «  characters  "  are  not  "  taken  up  ";  when  no  records  are  kept, 

months."  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  moral  standard  do  not 

"  Death  in  family  "  the  employer  gave  :  "absent  with-  necessarily  secure  a  man  a  preference  ;  and  complete  failure 

out  leave."  to  maintain  the  ordinary  standard  of  his  class  creates  no 

Not  stated  (in  three  cases) ;  the  employer  gave  :  "  un-  prejudice  against  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  employer.    The  | 

satisfactory."  world  of  work  to  the  typical  casual  man  is  governed  by  '] 

"  Being  a  union  man  ;  "  the  employer  gave  :  ''neglect-  chance-   for  the  good  are  not  more  successful  in  securing 

ing  horses."  work  tlian  the  evil.    No  class  in  the  community  could  with- 

Special;  the  employer  gave  :  "pilfering."  stand  the  demoralismg  influence  of  such  a  view  of  fife  and  i 

"  Reduction  in  wages  ;"  the  employer  gave  :  "  careless."  such  a  system.    It  is  not  that  the  casual  man  has  a  larger  | 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  usually  gets  verbal  char-  dose  of  original  sin  than  his  fellows  ;  it  is  that  he  is  exactly 

acters   from   employers.    Their   enquiries   in   unemployed  what  any  other  class  in  the  community  would  become  the 

eases  bear  out  the  distress  committee  evidence,  that  a  fair  clergy,  the  bar,  or  the  professions  generally,    were  they 

proportion  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  relief  are  personally  submitted  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  same  system  ol 

weak.  I  have  had  the  papers  in  twenty-two  "out-of-work"  un-  employment. 
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P^blem 
ol;he 

irlgularly 
eliloyed. 


C'l  racter  of  exactly  with  my  experience,  as  follows  :  "  The  real  fact 
urjnpli)yecl.  appears  to  be  that  while,  to  a  very  great  extent,  lacking 
in  resource fvlness,  in  energy,  and  in  efficiency,  the  un- 
employed men  assisted  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 
included  among  their  number  a  not  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  were,  whether  judged  by  personal 
character  (including  in  this  a  genuine  care  for  their  wives 
and  children)  or  by  industrial  standard,  favourable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  More  of 
them  appear  to  have  lacked  energy  than  good  inten- 
tions."   (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

3.  Cause. — But  men  of  industrially  weak  character 
are  found  in  all  trades  and  professions  and  classes  ;  but 
not  all  of  industrially  weak  character  in  time  of  slackness 
join  the  ranks  of  those  in  distress  through  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  weak  of  most  professions,  trades  and  classes 
may  be  a  problem  for  their  friends  in  times  of  slackness, 
ll  but  through  individual  or  family  thrift,  or  group  (or  trade) 

|!  thrift,  or  otherwise,  avoid,  as  a  rule,  becoming  a  public 

problem.* 

T  des  most  ^'  ^^^7  industrially  weak  of  certain  trades,  such  as 
aficted  by  waterside  labourers,  carmen,  bricklayers'  labourers  and 
o'mploy-  members  of  other  unorganised  low  class  trades  form,  as  a, 
a  it.  rule,  in  times  of  depression  a  public  problem.t 

5.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  there  peculiar  to  these  un- 
organised trades,  which  prevents  them  from  protecting 
their  weaker  members  from  distress  due  to  unemployment, 
as  the  more  highly  organised  trades  do  ? 

6.  They  are  peculiar  in  : — (a)  Employing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  irregular  hands  ;  (6)  who  are  normally  under- 
employed ;  and  (c)  therefore  unable  to  provide  by 
individual  or  group  thrift  against  periods  of  depression.! 

7.  The  problem  for  the  public  to  consider  is  : — "What 
is  to  be  done  with  those  who  belong  to  the  unorganised 
trades  or  trades  employing  an  abnormal  proportion  of 
irregular  hands,  who,  as  they  are  chronically  under- 
employed, are  imable  to  provide  by  individual  or  group 
thrift  against  periods  of  depression  ?  " 

8.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  narrowing  down  the  problem 
to  the  above  class,  we  are  leaving  out  part  of  the  facts. 
We  are  leaving  out  (for  the  time)  the  fact  that  members 
of  oiganised  trades  do  apply  to  distress  committees,  and 
do,  therefore,  claim  the  help  of  the  public. 

9.  But  they  apply  in  nothing  like  the  same  proportion  as 
the  members  of  the  unorganised  trades  (see  Note  t,  p.  67  0), 
and,  on  the  whole,  those  that  do  apply  are  found,  after 
investigation,  through  help  of  their  grown-up  children 
living  at  home,  and  otherwise,  not  to  be  "  in  distress  " 
through  want  of  employment ;  and  it  is  only  with  those 
in  distress  through  want  of  emplojonent  that  the  public 
is  rightfully  concerned. 

10.  Many  of  these  men,  "  too  old  at  fifty,"  often  of  tha 
highest  character  and  with  excellent  homes,  in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  peculiarly  inspired  by  their  cases,  were 
classed  by  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee  B2,  "  or 
men  fit  for  consideration,  but  not  in  urgent  need,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  earnings  in  the  family.§ 

11.  The  difficulties  of  this  class  of  unemployed  seem 
mostly  to  be  met  privately  through  trade  organisation, 
and  out-of-work  pay,  and  family  thrift ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  true  line  of  progress  is  to  encourage  the  further 
development  of  these  non -public  forces. 

*  Stepney  Distress  Committee  Beport,  July,  1906,  p.  3. 
"  Out  of  1,710  fcrsons  registered  only  188  could  be  classified 
as  skilled  men  ;  another  340  had  some  sort  of  skill — were, 
for  example,  builders'  labourers — these  were  classified  as 
semi-skilled.  The  unskilled  labourers  numbered  1,174  out 
of  the  whole.  Of  the  whole  1,710,  only  eighty-one,  or  imder 
5  per  cent.,  stated  that  they  were  still,  or  up  to  sis;  months 
before  registration,  in  benefit  societies,  and  twenty  in  sharing- 
out  clubs.  What  was  more  noteworthy  was,  that  only 
eighty-five  stated  that  they  were  members  of  trades  unions." 
\,  f  Cf.  Unemployed  committees'  analyses  of  trades,  ■passim. 

%  Some  consider,  of  course,  that  even  under  present  con- 
ditions casual  labourers  could  make,  if  they  chose,  more 
effective  provision.  But  where  work,  and  the  search  for 
work,  is  a  mere  gambling  transaction,  the  searcher  is  hable 
to  contract  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  gambler,  of  whom 
thrift  is  not  one  of  the  virtues.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  number  of  casual  labourers  who  have  at 
different  periods  of  their  Uves  belonged  for  a  few  years 
together  to  trade  unions  or  thrift  clubs,  and  dropped  out, 
80  they  say,  during  a  {^ast  time  of  slackness. 
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Problem  of 

seasonal 

workers. 


12.  We  are  also  excluding  (for  the  time)  from  the  public  Miss  M.  E. 
problem  (though  certainly  a  problem  demanding  the  Mar.thcdl. 
closest  attention  of  the  trade  groups),  the  members  of 
seasonal  skilled  trades,  whose  wages  during  the  season 
may  not  be  high  enough  fairly  to  cover  living  expenses 
during  the  slack  period,  even  with  the  best  management. 

13.  These  cases  apply  to  the  distress  committees,  but 
seem  hardly  suitable  for  relief  work.  The  solution  for 
this  class  seems  to  lie  either  in  the  direction : — [a)  Of 
forcing  up  the  wage  to  such  a  point  that  with  management 
it  fairly  covers  living  expenses  for  the  year  ;  or  (6)  linking 
the  trade  with  some  other  subsidiary  trade  whose  brisk 
period  alternates  with  the  brisk  period  of  the  principal  one. 
And,  again,  this  may  be  best  effected  not  by  the  public 
but  by  the  trade  group  concerned. 

14.  Remedy. — Excluding  the  two  above  groups  the  Methods  of 
problem  is,  how  to  organise  the  disorganised  unskilled  decasualisa-' 
groups  so  as  to  secure  such  co-operation  among  employers  tion  of 
that  a  less  number  of  labourers  obtain  more  regular  labour, 
work : — 

(i)  The  most  "  English  "  method,  doubtless,  would  Difficulties 
be  for  the  labomrers  themselves  to  reorganise  the  in  the  way 
conditions  of  employment,  and  drag  themselves  out  of  workers 
of  the  slough  of  under-employment  by  co-opera-  organising 
tion  or  otherwise.    But  it  must  be  remembered  themselves, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  these  men  are,  as  was 
said  above,  industrially  weak  and  relatively  in- 
efficient.   The  stronger  and  more  efficient  members 
of  the  group  work  themselves  out  of  it  into  other 
groups.    One  doubts  whether  those  left  have  "  the 
character  "  to  do  it.    These  unorganised  groups, 
moreover,  from  the  fact  that  little  or  no  skill  is 
required  in  their  work,  are  continually  being  recruited 
from  the  breakdowns  of  other  organised  groups,  who, 
either  permanently  or  till  their  own  trades  "  look 
up,"  join  the  unorganised  groups,  and  floating  in  and 
floating  out  exclude  group  homogeneity  and  effective 
group  action.    There  seems,  therefore,  little  hope 
that  the  unskilled  under-employed  themselves  will 
ever  reorganise  trade  conditions.'F 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  particulars  of  a  few  non- 
selected  applications  from  men  over  forty,  this  last  winter, 
from  the  class  marked  "  not  xugent." 


Earnings  of 

Wages 

children  at 

Earnings  of 

Age. 

Trade. 

when  in 

home  as 

^\ if e  as  stated 

work. 

stated  by 

by  applicant 

applicant. 

53 

Cigar  sorter  - 

28s. 

33s. 

41 

Horse  keeper  - 

24s. 

28s.  6d. 

44 

Labourer    -  - 

9s. 

4s.  6d. 

50 

Barge  builder  - 

£2 

17s. 

58 

Gunpowder 
sorter. 

14s.-15s. 

56 

Labourer    -  - 

17s.  6d. 

54 

)j  * 

Stone  mason  - 

63. 

48 

6s.  a  day 

Give  20s. 

50 

Brie  k  1  a  ye  r  s' 
labourer   -  - 

"  A  little  " 

"A  little." 

54 

Labourer    -  - 

20s. 

58 

»)          ■  ■ 

10s. 

54 

)) 

14s. 

54 

15s. 

lOs. 

52 

25s. 

8s, 

43 

Shoemaker 

19s. 

50 

Labourer    -  - 

21s.  6(1. 

52 

Tank  rivetter  - 

"  10s. 
upwards." 

"  A  few 
shillings." 

52 

Painter  and 
paperhanger. 

32s.  6d. 

§  By  "  unorganised  "  all  through  these  notes  I  mean 
without  organisation  for  seeming  more  regular  work  for  a 
smaller  number  of  men,  whether  the  end  is  attained  by  a 
trade  union  or  by  some  other  means. 

H  Distress  committee  and  Charity  Organisation  Society 
papers  reveal  the  fact  that  many  unskilled  irregular  labourers 
at  one  time  or  other  had  a  trade.  These  seem  to  have  drifted 
out  of  their  proper  trades  in  time  of  slackness,  and,  taking  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  to  have  drifted  into  that  course  oi 
casual  unskilled  work  which  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  enter  upon, 
and  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  men,  if  the  entrance  into  the  unskilled  labour 
market  were  not  so  invitingly  open,  if  there  were  the  least 
organisation  about  the  market  resulting  in  the  new  member 
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exchanges. 


Methods  of 
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unemployed 
residue  after 
decasualisa- 
tion. 


(ii)  If  the  men  cannot,  will  the  masters  ?  The 
action  of  the  great  dock  company  seventeen  years 
ago  makes  one  hope  that  the  employers  may  do 
something.*  But,  so  far,  employers  of  the  un- 
organised trades  have  not  followed  the  company's 
example.  It  appears  that  they  secure,  on  the  whole, 
as  many  good  men  as  they  require  under  the  present 
system  (or  want  of  system)  of  engagement,  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  driven  by  any  trade  necessity  to  make 
a  change.  Moreover,  natural  conservatism  and 
trade  jealousy  make  it  not  very  easy  for  individual 
employers  to  combine  to  obtain  more  regular  work 
for  their  casual  men.  Perhaps  furthei  information 
on  this  point  is  desirable. 

(iii)  The  employment  exchanges,  established  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  have  not  yet  run 
long  enough  for  an  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  their 
efficacy.  They  boldly  appeal  to  the  public  spirit 
of  employers  and  employe's  (just  as  IVIr.  Charles 
Booth  appealed  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  dock 
company).  "  Good "  employers  may  prefer  to 
engage  their  casual  men  direct  and  may  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  enough  of  them  ;  "  good  "  casuals 
may  get  enough  irregular  work  and  prefer  to  seek 
out  their  temporary  masters  themselves.  They  are 
asked  by  the  labour  exchanges,  nevertheless,  to  try 
the  new  system  of  engagement  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  good.  It  will  be  well,  probably,  to  wait 
until  the  employment  exchanges  have  had  a  fair 
chance  before  deciding  whether  their  system  of 
voluntary  registration  should  (1)  either  remain  as  at 
present  or  (2)  be  encouraged  by  the  State  or  (3) 
superseded  by  some  compulsory  system,  f 

15.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  a  smaller  number  of  men 
obtain  more  regular  work,  the  balance  excluded  will 
obtain  no  work  whatsoever.  How  should  they  be 
dealt  with  ? 

(a)  The  younger  members  may  be  taught ;  there 
may  be  developed  in  them  sufficient  skill,  intelligence 
and  adaptability  for  them  to  be  available  for  more 
skilled  trades.  J 

(6)  The  older  members,  or  those  not  physically  so 
fit,  may  be  brigaded  into  a  reserve  to  be  called  upon 
only  in  times  of  great  pressure.  (?) 

(c)  The  excess  generally  may  be  dealt  with  by 
emigration,  m'gration,  labour  colony  or  other  relief 
measures  with  a  good  heart ;  for  the  present  danger 
(of  increasing  the  number  of  the  under-employed 
through  the  very  means,  invented  to  relieve  them, 
acting  as  an  additional  attraction  to  the  unskilled 
labour  market)  will  not  exist  when  the  entry  into 
the  unskilled  labovir  is  regulated. 


having  not  quite  so  good  a  chance  in  it  as  the  old  hand, 
if  there  were  the  slightest  effort  to  be  made  or  formality  to  be 
gone  through  before  obtaining  the  right  of  entry,  might  by 
.  patience,  by  struggling,  by  improved  trade  organisation, 
through  migration  or  otherwise,  recover  a  position  in  their 
proper  trades.  Of  the  108  cases  analysed  above,  sixteen  had 
formerly  had  rades,  and  eight  of  them  seem  content  to 
remain  unskilled  irregular  labourers. 

*  The  London  and  India  Dock  Company,  who,  influenced 
apparently  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  investigations,  brigaded 
their  casual  labourers  into  A  s,  B's  and  (J's,  ordered  their 
forty-seven  departments  to  take  on  no  C  min  whatsoever 
imtil  every  B  man  was  engaged,  and  no  B  man  until  every 
A  man  was  engaged,  with  the  result  that  the  forty-seven 
departments  became  one  labour  market ;  the  C's  dropped 
out  of  work  as  far  as  the  company  were  concerned  altogether, 
and  the  A's  and  B"s  had  more  regular  work.  It  is  suggested, 
that  had  this  system  been  more  scientifically  carried  out 
the  result  would  have  been  even  more  satisfactory. 

■|-  "  Encouraged,"  as  by  giving  some  automatically  working 
preference  (in  the  matter  of  rates,  say)  to  the  employer 
who  engages  his  casual  hands  tlurough  an  exchange,  or  "  super- 
seded," as  by  making  it  absolutely  illegal,  in  certain  scheduled 
trades,  for  an  employer  to  engage  a  labom-er  for  less  than  a 
given  period  except  through  an  exchange ;  or  by  giving 
badges  or  registered  numbers  to  a  sufficient  number  of  casual 
labourers  and  obliging  employers  to  engage  the  registered 
men  before  they  approached  the  outside  labour  market ; 
the  object  in  all  oases  being  to  tempt  or  force  employers  so  to 
co-operate  in  methods  of  engagement  that  a  less  number  of 
labourers  obtain  more  regular  work.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  State  encouragement  of  co-operative  action  on  the  part 
of  employers  already  exists,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  part 
of  the  carrying  trade  which  is  concerned  with  the  sea. 


16.  Then,  when  a  smaller  number  of  unskilled  labourers 
are  getting  more  regular  work,  thrift,  individual  and 
group,  has  at  last  its  chance  to  provide  effectively  against 
distress  due  to  trade  depression.  § 

17.  The  danger  of  relief  works  providing  but  another 
attraction  to  the  life  of  the  casual  is,  of  course,  obvious  ;  || 
but  there  are  relief  works  and  relief  works  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  relief  works  so  conducted  that  they 
do  not  act  as  an  additional  attraction  to  the  casual  life. 
Grant  that  they  have  not  justified  their  existence  as 
means  to  bridge  over  an  interval  between  two  regular  jobs, 
as  designed  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ;^  yet 
they  may  be  justified  on  the  same  grounds  as  workhouses 
are  justified.  If  we  assume  that  the  casual  labourer 
under  employed  to  the  point  of  distress  is  to  be  relieved 
somewhere,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  relief  in  a 
specialised  workhouse,  designed  for  the  unemployed  only, 
rather  than  a  general  workhouse.  Both  should  be 
deterrent,  of  course,  but  while  the  ordinary  workhouse  is 
deterrent  first  and  educational  secondly,  as  a  rule,  though 
there  are  exceptions,**  the  special  workhouse  or  work 
colony  or  farm  should  be  so  educational  in  atmosphere 
that  it  is  also  deterrent.    And  if,  meanwhile,  the  inmate's 

The  temporary  employer  of  the  seaman  engages  him  for  a 
casual  job  only,  i.e.,  for  the  voyage.  The  Board  of  Trade 
compels  him  to  enter  in  the  seaman's  book  of  continuous 
discharges  an  account  of  his  character  and  capacity.  This 
book  is  returned  to  the  seaman  at  the  end  of  each  voyage, 
and  is  a  guide  to  the  next  employer  to  whom  the  seaman 
applies  for  work.  The  seaman  with  the  most  unbroken 
series  of  "V.  G.'s  "  gets  most  regular  work,  the  man  with 
the  less  superior  record  gets  less  work,  while  the  man  whose 
book  reveals  him  as  inefficient  in  some  way  is  liable  to  drop 
out  of  the  trade  altogether  ;  moreover,  the  break-downs  of 
other  trades  have  little  chance  of  entry.  This  system  is 
enforced  and  worked  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  keep  copies 
of  every  character  earned  by  every  British  seaman.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  this  system. 

X  Skilled  employment  committees,  which  are  springing 
up  now  in  many  parts  of  London,  are  attempting  to  divert 
some  of  the  excess  labour  that  is  pouring  into  the  casual 
unskilled  labour  market  through  the  channels  of  errand- 
running,  van-guarding,  etc.,  into  careers  with  better  prospects. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  text  about  rate  of  pay,  as  it  is 
assumed  that  where,  and  if,  the  rate  of  pay  is,  even  given  full 
employment,  inadequate  for  provision  for  the  future,  there 
the  trade  itself,  when  organised,  will  be  able  to  look  to  the 
matter. 

Nothing  is  said  either  about  the  great  fund  of  charity  or 
good  feeling  existing  in  the  community.  This  vast  national 
asset  can  be  drawn  upon  with  perfect  confidence  for  the  help 
of  exceptional  individual  cases,  or  ex,ceptionally  "  hit " 
trades.  The  public  is  peculiarly  sympathetic  in  cases  of 
distress  due  to  want  of  employment.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  great  fund  is  at  present  dribbling  and  wasting  away  in 
perpetuating  the  mischief  it  pretends  to  ciu-e.  The  large 
sums  given  away  in  providing  doles  of  work  or  money  to 
unsuitable  cases,  still  more  the  expectations  raised  by  these 
doles  and  by  injudicious  Press  discussions,  tempt  whole 
classes  of  the  population  who  might  otherwise  set  about 
remedying  their  grievances  themselves,  to  wait  about  "  to 
see  what  will  turn  up." 

But  the  fund  of  charity,  though  at  present  being  so  mis- 
used and  wasted,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  is, 
nevertheless,  in  itself  a  most  powerful  and  life-giving  force. 

(I  Cf.  the  large  number  of  re-applications  to  distress 
Committees. 

II  The  Stepney  Distress  Committee  has  very  carefully 
revisited  all  the  "  helped  "  cases,  and  found,  of  course,  many 
very  grateful  for  the  spell  of  regular  work  provided  by  the 
committee  ;  but  of  the  242  cases  "  helped,"  the  hon.  secre- 
tary informs  me  that  he  estimates  that  thirty-three  only 
foxmd  the  relief  work  a  means  of  bridging  over  an  interval 
between  two  regular  jobs.  Of  the  1,714  applicants  to  the 
committee,  84  only  came  within  the  definition  "  usually  per. 
manently  employed,  but  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own."  Of  these  over  30  found  woik  before  they  were 
offered  relief  by  the  Distress  committee. 

**  The  Whitechapel  Workhouse  Committee  arrange  for  a 
gentleman  to  spend  every  evening  of  the  week  with  the 
able-bodied  men  (when  there  are  any)  in  the  workhouse. 
He  brings  the  newspapers  and  discusses  plans  of  work  with 
them.  Next  morning,  any  inmate  who  has  shown  grit, 
civiUty  and  industry,  whom  the  workhouse  master  can  trust, 
may  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house  and  search  for  work. 
The  late  workhouse  master  assured  me  one  day  that  he  had 
more  applications  from  employers  for  labourers  than  he 
could  fill,  and  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  place  out  a 
really  decent  man. 
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wife  and  family  are  being  maintained  at  homo  under  a 
kind  of  Whitechapel  order  or  mrdified  workhouse  test, 
so  munh  the  better  in  every  case  where  the  home  is  worth 
preseiving. 

ADDENDUM. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Hawkins,  Honorary 
i|es3         Secretary  to  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee,  I  have  been 
)ffnittee.    able  to  study  certain  analyses  of  applications  to  that 
Committee  from  unemployed  workmen  and  work-women, 
which  will  doubtless  be  referred  to  in  his  Annual  Report 
but  which  meanwhile  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission. 

I  purposely  omitted  all  direct  reference  to  the  experience 
of  this  Committee  in  my  previous  notes,  believing  that 
other  witnesses  from  Stepney  would  deal  with  it.  As 
I  find  this  will  not  be  the  case,  I  add  a  few  paragraphs  to 
cover  points  which  might  otherwise  be  omitted  ;  I  also 
add  a  few  (omitted  for  a  similar  rea,son)  touching  the 
provision  of  employment  for  working  women. 

18.  The  Honorary  Secretary  has  had  all  the  papers 
searched  with  a  view  to  detecting  number  of  re-afplications. 
He  finds  that  out  of  160  men  from  the  Borough  of  Step- 
ney who  were  assisted  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
of  1903-4,  78  applied  to  the  Joint  Committee  under 
Mr.  Long's  scheme  the  next  year.  This  makes  48  "7 
per  cent.  Out  of  the  222  men  who  were  assisted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  1904-5,  84  applied  to  the  Distress 
Committee  the  next  year.  This  makes  37 '8  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  305  who  were  assisted  by  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee in  1905-6,  126  re-applied  to  the  Distress  Committee 
last  season.  This  makes  41 '3  per  cent.  If  from  this 
305,  those  who  could  not  have  re-applied  (viz.,  5  retained 
at  the  colonies  from  the  summer  of  1906  to  the  summer 
of  1907,  2  whp  had  died,  22  who  had  been  emigrated 
in  1906),  the  percentage  of  assisted  cases  re-applying 
next  year  works  out  at  45  "6  per  cent. 

The  recurrence  amongst  applicants  who  were  not 
assisted  is  not  so  high  of  course,  but  remarkable  as  throwing 
light  on  the  statement  made  sometimes,  that  relief  works 
have  created,  or  are  creating,  a  special  class  of  applicants 
In  1903-4,  301  applicants  for  relief  work  were  not  assisted  ; 
of  these  13,  or  4' 3  per  cent.,  applied  for  relief  work  next 
year. 

In  1904-5,  1,103  were  not  assisted ;  of  these  non- 
assisted  cases,  only  463  have  been  examined ;  and  of 
these  examined  cases,  90  or  19 '6  per  cent,  re-applied. 

In  1905-6,  1,412  applicants  were  not  assisted  ;  of  these, 
20*6  per  cent,  applied  next  season. 

19.  In  fact,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  in  many  cases  was  only  another  employer  of  casual 
labour.  Instances  where  the  men  treated  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body  as  merely  an  ordinary  employer 
wanting  men  for  a  three  months'  job,  were  very  common  ; 
they  tried  to  fit  the  three  months'  job  into  those  periods 
when  their  ordinary  casual  employers  were  slack.  Thus 
case  No.  805  refused  work  at  Fambridge  for  a  ten  days' 
wool-sale,  and  when  the  wool-sale  was  over,  applied  again 
for  Fambridge.  When,  after  some  interval,  he  was 
finally  recommended  to  Central  for  relief  work,  he  wrote 
to  the  Committee  to  say  that  he  had  had  one  day's  work 
the  previous  week,  and  expected  another  that  day, 
Monday,  and  therefore  declined  relief  work.  Two  or 
three  months  afterwards  he  called  again,  and  reported 
that  he  had  earned  18s.  to  20s.  weekly  during  December, 
and  12s.  9d.  to  17s.  weekly  during  January,  mostly  at 
wool-sales  ;  but  for  the  first  week  in  February  (at  the  end 
of  which  he  applied),  only  6s.    Hence  his  application. 

The  reserve  list  system  showed  the  same  thing.  (By 
this  system  extra  cases  were  passed  by  the  Selection 
Committee  as  a  reserve  to  be  drawn  on  for  unexpected 
vacancies.)  Thus  nineteen  men  who  were  passed  for  the 
reserve  list  in  February  and  March,  1907,  were  tested  on 
March  27th,  1907.  They  had  all,  of  course,  previously 
declared  themselves  as  willing  and  anxious  for  relief  work. 
It  was  found  that  of  the  nineteen,  nine  were  now  in  work, 
four  had  left  the  addresses  given,  six  only  were  "  again 
out  of  work."    The  "  again  "  is  suggestive. 

20.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  class  of  casual  in-and-out 
worker  was  not  the  class  intended  for  relief  work  under 
the  Act,  which  is  true.  But  as  was  said  in  my  first  set  of 
notes,  the  supply  of  applicants  who  had  till  recently 
been  in  regular  continuous  employment  was  so  scanty 
that  in  order  to  keep  their  vacancies  for  relief  work 
filled,  the  Selection  Committee  were  obliged  to  have 
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recourse  to  casual  labourers.  Then  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
occurred.  It  was  found  practically  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  casual  labourer  was  "  in  distress,"  through 
want  of  emplojonent  or  not.  He  might  be  in  distress  when 
the  popular  Parks  work  was  in  question,  but  not  in  distress 
when  the  less  popular  Colony  work  was  all  that  would  be 
offered  him.  He  might  be  in  distress  on  Monday,  but  at  a 
job  on  Tuesday,  and  again  on  Wednesday  out  of  a  job, 
and  willing  to  take  relief  work.  The  Selection  Committee 
had  no  means  of  determining,  whether  the  casual  labourer 
who  applied  to  them  had  previously  thoroughly  searched 
for  work  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and  failed  to  find  it,  or 
whether  he  preferred  the  Central  Unemployed  Body's 
casual  job,  and  was  applying  for  it  before  thoroughly 
searching  for  other  work. 

21.  The  effect  of  relief  work  on  the  wages  of  casual  "  in- 
and-out  "  labourers  is  an  interesting  point.  In  one  or  two 
instances  there  were  indications  that  casual  labourers 
who  had  been  helped  by  the  Committee  were  taking  rather 
less  than  the  usual  rate  of  pay  for  their  class  of  casual 
work,  but  whether  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  relief 
work  or  not,  one  cannot  say, 

22.  On  the  whole,  the  "  best "  men,  the  men  with  a 
recent  record  of  regular  work,  who  had  maintained 
hitherto  a  high  standard  of  independence,  did  not  apply. 
It  was  not  apparently  that  this  class  resented  inquiry 
as  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  those  of  this  class  who  did 
apply,  were  often  proud  to  give  particulars,  which  proved 
them  to  have  work  records  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
applicants.  To  do  away  with  all  inquiry  would  probably 
drive  away  even  the  few  applicants  of  this  class,  as  there 
would  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  casual 
labourer  to  whose  work -record  they  rightly  feel  theirs  to 
be  superior.  The  reason  seems  to  be  something  as  deep 
as  human  nature.  Men  take  a  pride  in  being  independent. 
So  do  children,  if  only  in  the  matter  of  untying  a  knot  in 
a  piece  of  string.  Moreover,  the  man  who  maintains  his 
independence  even  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  commands 
the  respect  of  his  neighbours,  more  than  the  man  who 
is  compelled  to  "  give  in."  To  the  end  of  time,  the  stronger 
and  more  self-reliant  men  will  avoid  having  recoiu-se  to 
Poor  Law,  Charity,  or  Relief  works.  I  came  across  one 
or  two  instances  of  men  in  this  district  who  would  have 
been  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Distress  Committee 
if  they  had  applied,  and  sent  to  relief  work  immediately. 
I  hinted  as  much  to  them,  but  I  could  not  induce  them, 
though  to  my  knowledge  they  were  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, to  humble  their  pride  and  apply. 

23.  But  how  easily  this  instinct  of  independence  can 
be  broken  down  among  men  of  more  casual  work  records, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  applications  tended  to  come 
from  certain  streets  and  districts,  and  these  streets  and 
districts  not  necessarily  the  poorest.  The  Central 
Unemployed  Body  became  known  in  these  streets  as  a 
good  casual  employer  and  attracted  accordingly 

24.  To  what  extent  did  relief  work  bridge  over  an 
interval  between  two  regular  jobs  and  avoid  recourse  to 
Poor  Law  or  other  help  ;  and  to  what  extent  did  it 
merely  put  off  the  evil  day,  or  prolong  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  labour,  and  accompany  other  forms  of 
help  ? 

The  Committee  noticed  in  most  cases  a  long  interval 
between  the  end  of  relief  work  and  the  beginning  of 
ordinary  work.*  On  the  whole,  the  men  sent  to  colonies 
showed  less  ability  in  re-settling  themselves  into  ordinary 
work  than  the  park  men.  The  Honorary  Secretary  has 
analysed  the  cases  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  Poor 
Law  or  charitable  help  had  been  received  by  the  cases 
helped  by  the  Distress  Committee,  and  what  Poor  Law 
or  charitable  help  has  been  received  by  those  not  so 
helped.  There  is  not  much  difference ;  39  per  cent,  of 
those  who  were  not  given  relief  work  received,  according 
to  his  papers,  other  forms  of  help  ;  hut  28  per  cent,  of 
those  given  relief  work  received  charitable  help  too. 

25.  As  a  comment  on  the  definition  of  character  of  the 
unemployed,  given  in  Par.  1  of  the  first  set  of  notes, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  curious  fact.  Out  of  a 
total  of  333  younger  applicants  whose  industrial  history 
and  school  standards  have  been  fully  recorded,  only 
41:  or  13  per  cent,  had  reached  the  seventh  standard 
at  school ;  another  78  or  23  per  cent,  had  reached  the 
sixth  standard,  while  no  fewer  than  211  or  63  per  cent, 
were  in  the  fifth  standard  or  lower  when  they  left  school. 
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26.  Of  all  the  1,421  applicants  of  1906,  103  applicants 
or  7 '2  per  cent,  were  thrown  out  of  regular  work  during 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  bankruptcy  or  failure  of  the 
'  firm  which  employed  them.  Of  these  103,  70  or  4" 9  per 
cent,  of  the  1,421  failed  to  get  regular  employment  again  ; 
particulars  of  these  '^0  cases  are  as  follows  : — 

Men  who  obtained  no  other  work  at  all  -       -  2 
Men  who  became  "  casual  workers  "  in  other 

trades  38 

Men  who  became  "  casual  workers  "  in  the 

same  trades  25 

Men  who  emigrated     -       -       -       .  .5 

Total  70 

Of  the  two  who  failed  to  obtain  any  work,  one  was 
a  man  of  good  character  aged  sixty-six  ;  the  other  was 
a  barman  who  became  a  tramp. 

The  thirty-eight  men  who  became  casual  workers 
in  other  trades  were  mostly  thrown  out  of  regular  jobs 
of  an  unskilled  nature,  as  porters,  wharfingers  and 
labourers,  into  similar  work  of  a  casual  nature  in  other 
branches  of  unskilled  labour.    In  a  few   (about  ten) 


CLASS  A.   Women  with  Able-bodied  Adult  Male 
Relations  Living  at  Home. — 20. 
(1).   With  Able-bodied  Husbands — 12 


(2).  With  Adult  Single  Sons— 6 


(3)  .   With  Able-bodied  Single  Brother— 1 

(4)  .   With  Able-bodied  Father— 1  - 
CLASS  B.   Women  with  Sick  Husbands— 2 

One  of  these  cases  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  ;  the  other  seemed  a  Poor  Law  case. 
CLASS  C.   Single  Women,  or  Widows  with  no 
Children — 10      -      .      .      .  - 


CLASS  D.   Statements    as    to    Income  Incom- 
plete— 3 

CLASS  E.   Statements  found  to  be  False— 1 


instances  they  appear  to  have  been  skilled  men  once. 
Thus  a  French  polisher  in  regular  work  became  a  general 
labourer  (casual)  ;  a  picture-frame  maker  took  to  "  odd 
jobs,"  and  a  clerk  fell  to  a  general  casual  labourer. 

The  men  who  became  "  casual "  workers  in  their  own 
trades  in  some  instances  fell  to  inferior  branches  of  their 
trades,  for  instance,  a  sewing  machine  packer  remained 
in  the  sewing  machine  trade  as  a  labourer. 

The  trades  from  which  these  seventy  men  came  by  reason 
of  bankruptcy  or  failure  of  employer  are  too  various  to 
admit  of  classification. 

•In  a  few  cases  among  the  seventy,  the  men  had  regular 
work  (one  job  lasting  five  years)  between  the  periods  of 
bankruptcy  of  original  firm,  and  application  to  the 
Distress  Committee.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  bankruptcy- 
was  not  the  cause  of  application. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  bankruptcies  and  failures 
of  individual  firms  appear  to  have  been  an  unimportant 
factor  in  the  causes  of  unemployment. 

27.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  women's  appli- 
cations to  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee  during  winter, 
1906-07     Number  of  applicants,  36. 
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Trades  —Domestic,  9.   Ages  :  20,  47,  30,  28,  27,  41,  39,  Occupatio( 

38  —  .    Children  :  1,  5,  4,  4,  2.  ^■geS'^ 

Tailoress,  2.    Ages  :  38,  40.    Children  :  1,  6.  °*  ^^?™^? 

r.i-7^_„.-'     assisted  IB 


Children  :  5. 


Cigar  Maker,  1.   Age  :  37 
Domestic,  1.    Age  :  66. 
Dressmaker,  1.    Age  :  60. 
Tailoress,  3.    Ages  :  50,  48, 
Sewinff,  1.    Age  :  — . 
Domestic,  1.    Age  :  46. 
Not  known,  1.    Age  :  22. 
Cleaning,  1.    Age  :  46. 
Tailoress,  1.    Age  :  41. 


Domestic,  8.    Ages  :  20,  54,  41,  58,  53,  50, 

5.3,  57. 
Tailoress,  1.   Age  :  50. 
Not  recorded,  1.   Age  :  — . 

Domestic,  3.    Ages  :  35,  31,  48.    Children  : 
3,  1,  1. 

Needlewoman,  1.   Age  :  34.    Children  :  3. 


Central 
Body's 
workroom! 
in  1907. 


Occupations 
of  women 
assisted  in 
Central 
Body's 
workrooms 
in  1907. 


Thus,  in  20  cases  a  male  relation  seemed  the  most 
suitable  applicant.  In  10  cases  domestic  service  seemed 
a  not  inappropriate  way  out  of  their  difficulties.  In 
4  oases  the  statements  of  the  applicants  were  in- 
complete or  false.  In  2  cases  the  sickness  of  the 
male  breadwinner  was  the  cause  of  distress.  Notices 
to  the  effect  that  women  might  apply  to  th&  distress 
committee,  were  posted  in  all  the  places  where  the 
notices  concerning  the  men  applicants  were  posted. 
The  small  number  of  women  appHcants  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  male  applicants  is  probably  accounted 
for,  first  by  the  fact  that  the  family  and  the  Poor  Law 
influence  the  lives  of  working  women  more  profoimdiy 
than  they  do  the  lives  of  working  men.  For  the  un- 
employed woman  with  male  relations  of  earning  age, 
naturally  expects  (and  is  expected  by  the  community) 
to  be  looked  after  by  them  till  trade  improves  ;  while 
the  unemployed  woman  with  near  dependent  relations 
is  attracted  to  the  guardians  who  deal  "  sjrmpatheticaUy  " 
with  her. 

The  second  reason  why  the  number  of  female  applicants 
is  so  extraordinarily  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  applicants  is  the  fact  that  relief  works  for  women 
are  new  things,  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  create  their 
special  class  of  dependents. 

28.  Women  Industrially  Untrained. — How  entirely 
"  casual,"  nondescript,  and  unspecialised  is  the  ordinary 
work  of  women  who  apply  to  the  distress  committees  ; 
how  lacking  in  definite  industrial  training  are  the  women 
themselves,  are  indicated  by  the  following  analysis  of  the 
ordinary  occupations  (as  given  by  themselves)  of  fifty- 
two  "  unemployed "  women  who  were  at  work  in  the 
women's  work-rooms  of  the  London  Central  Unemployed 
Body  in  July,  last  summer. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  should  give  preference  to  women  who  have  good 
trade  records,  and  are  suffering  from  a  definite  depression 
in  some  definite  trade.  If  these  were  the  occupations  of 
the  preferred  women,  those  of  the  rest  are  likely  to  have 
been  even  more  indefinite  and  undiscriminated. 

Women  in  the  London  "  unemployed "  workrooms, 
July,  1907  :— 

Ages. 

Under  20  0 

20  and  under  30  -       -       -       -       -       -  3 

30  and  under  40  7 

40  and  under  50  21 

50  and  under  60  19 

60  to  70      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Total      -       -       -       -      -  52 

Condition  as  to  Marriage. 

Widows       -       -       -       -       -       -  -  41 

Wives — deserted  -----  -  2 

Wives  (husbands  ill)     -       -       -       -  -  5 

Single  --   -4 

Total  52 

Occupations. 

Needlework  ----.-.14 
Charing  and  needlework  -  ...  7 
Needlework  and  housework-  -  •  •  .2 
Needlework  and  cooking  -  .  -  -  1 
Needlework  and  nursing  -  -  -  -  1 
Needlework  and  nursing  and  housekeeping  -  1 
Needlework  and  laundrywork  -  -  -2 
Charing  .......5 

Charing  and  washing  1 

Charing  and  washing  and  umbrella-making  •  1 
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Charing  and  nursing    -  •  - 
Domestic  service  -       -       -  - 
General  housekeeping  and  washing 
Daily  housework  -       -       .  • 
Occasional  niursing  ... 

Cook  

"  Cook,  etc."  .... 
Bottle  washing  and  plain  needlework 
Laundress    -       .       -       .  . 

Tailoress  

Boot- upper-fitter  -       .       -  - 
Occupations  not  given 

Total 


2 
52 


29.  A  Possible  Use  of  Belief  Works  for  Women. — 
Par.  17,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men,  would 
apply,  in  my  opinion,  equally  well  to  the  women  "  un- 
employed." If  workrooms  for  women,  as  at  present 
organised,  in  most  eases  leave  the  women  at  the  end  of 
their  period  of  relief  work  just  as  they  found  them,  as 
regarcb  ability  to  earn  their  own  living,  is  it  not  possible 
to  organise  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  woman,  in 
receipt  of  help,  shall  be  carefully  taught  a  real  trade, 
that  will  be  of  value  to  her  afterwards  ?  Into  such  work- 
rooms only  those  unemployed  women  who  are  willing  to 
undergo  a  careful  and  systematic  course  of  training  would 
be  admitted. 


The  present  policy  of  most  boards  of  guardians,  in  Mi^i  M.  E. 
granting  outdoor  relief  practically  to  every  respectable  Marshall. 
young  widow  with  children  who  applies  for  it,  might  — - 
possibly  be  modified— with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  *  Mov-,  1907 
more  hopeful  amongst  them  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  gg^^^ 
unemployed  work-room,  or  adult  technical  school,  as  it  ^g^g^al 
would  then  become.    Charitable  agencies  in  certain  in-  policy 
stances  have  attempted  to  train  women  who  have  been  of  outdoor 
suddenly  called  upon  to  support  themselves  and  a  family ;  relief  to 
but  so  far,  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  ham-  widows  with 
pered  by  the  poUcy  of  the  guardians,  who  by  their  offer  children, 
of  outdoor  rehef,  as  it  were  outbid  those  friends  who  are 
desirous  of  helping  the  women  to  be  self-supporting. 

30.  A  certain  number  of  cases  of  men  who  have  been  Poor  results 
sent  to  relief  works  by  the  distress  committee  during  of  relief 
the  last  year  (1906-7)  have  been  re-visited ;  following  work^under 
are  particulars : — 

Number  to  whom  work  was  offered       -       -  82 

Number  who  accepted  58 

Number  visited  (deducting  twenty-four  who 

refused  work)  58 

Cases  found  -       -  43 

Cases  not  traced  -       -       -       -       -       -  15 

Of  the  forty-three  cases  visited  only  five  obtained  work 
immediately  after  quitting  the  relief  works. 

The  following  table  shows  the  interval  of  idleness 
before  work  was  obtained  in  the  other  cases. 


Unemployed 
Workmen 
Act  in 
"  tiding 
over." 


Period  of  Idleness. 


No 
Interval. 

Interval 

under 
1  month. 

Interval 

under 
2  months. 

Interval 

under 
3  months- 

Interval 
under 
4  months. 

Interval 
under 
5  months. 

Interval 

under 
6  months. 

6  months. 

Indefinite. 

5 

4 

3 

6 

4 

0 

1 

5 

15 

Status  of 
jersons 
ipplying  for 
elief  under 
Unemployed 
W  orkmen 

K 


This  is  suggestive  in  view  of  the  intention  of  the  Act 
to  bridge  over  an  interval  of  unemployment  between 
two  regular  situations. 

Of  these  forty-three  cases,  twenty-six  had  been  in 
regular  work  before  their  applications,  and  the  balance — • 
seventeen — were  in  casual  work  at  the  time  of  application, 
or  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time. 

At  the  time  of  re-visiting  (September,  1907)  only  nine, 
unfortunately,  had  returned  to  regular  work,  and  thirty- 
four  were  now  in  casual  work,  or  out  of  work. 

Thus  of  the  seventeen  who  were  originally  casual  or 
out-of-work  appHcants,  not  one  has  been  converted  by 
the  relief  works  into  a  regular  worker  ;  and  of  the  twenty- 
six  who  were  originally  in  regular  work,  only  nine  have 
been  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  class  below. 

32.  The  forty-three  men  were  asked  either  personally 
or  through  their  wives,  what  permanent  effect  the  relief 
work  had  had  upon  their  position ;  of  these,  ten  only 
considered  themselves  in  a  better  position  after  the 
reUef  work,  twenty-one  said  there  was  no  change  in  their 
position,  and  twelve  considered  that  they  were  worse  off. 
The  total  of  cases  assisted  by  the  Stepney  Distress  Com- 
mittee, is,  of  course,  much  more  than  fifty-four,  but 
fifty-four  was  the  total  number  of  cases  re-visited  to  date 
(September  30th). 

Several  of  the  men  and  their  wives  said  they  "  were 
very  well  satisfied  with  "  the  rehef  work.  Several  asked 
when  the  reUef  works  would  be  opened  again.  A  visitor 
who  looked  up  23  of  the  cases,  reports  that  out  of  the  23 
in  two  cases  the  work  tided  the  men  over  a  period  of 
unemployment ;  in  one  case,  after  a  stay  of  two  and 
a  half  years  at  Hollesley  Bay,  the  man  "  had  learned 
something  " ;  in  one  case  the  rehef  work  gave  the  man  a 
desire  to  hve  in  the  country ;  and  in  seven  cases 
(Hollesley  and  Garden  City  cases)  the  men's  health  was 
permenantly  improved 

82148.  {Chairman.)  Your  Statement  relates  to  the 
persons  who  have  apphed  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  for  assistance  or  rehef  1 — It  does. 

82149.  You  are  aware  that  the  Memorandum  of  tho 
Local  Government  Board  gave  a  special  definition  of  the 
persons  for  whom  that  Act  was  intended  ? — Yes. 

82150.  That  was :  The  respectable  persons  usually  in 
permanent  empIojTnent  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  rather  gather  from  your  Statement  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  who  applied  come  within  that 
category  ? — That  is  so ;  a  very  small  proportion. 

429— VIII, 


82151.  You  give  some  very  interesting  statistics  as  to  Status  of 
the  Stepney  Distress  Committee ;  and  in  your  note  to  persons 
Paragraph  3  you  pomt  out  that  out  of  1,710  Persons  ^PP'ying^ror 
registered  only  188  could  be  classified  as  skilled  men,  so  u^g^pj, 
that  the  class  for  whom  the  Act  was  specially  intended  Workmen 
have  not  in  any  material  number  come  for  assistance  Act. 
under  it  ? — No  ;  and  I  should  say  as  a  class  that  could 

be  got  at  by  any  distress  committee,  or  any  public  body, 
or  any  charitable  society,  it  does  not  exist,  because  I 
think  that  they  meet  their  troubles  in  other  ways,  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  apply. 

82152.  You  give  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  un-  Thrift 
emplojonent,  and  you  make  one  remark  in  your  note  to  difficult 
Paragraph  6  which  seems  very  pertuient.    You  point  for  under- 
out  that  for  many  of  these  persons  getting  work  is  a  mere  employed 
gambling  transaction  ?— Yes.  persons. 

82153.  You  draw  from  that,  I  think,  the  legitimate 
conclusion  that  such  being  rather  the  nature  of  the  life 
of  the  individual  it  is  difficult  to  infuse  thrift  into  them  ? 
— It  is  ;  and  more  than  that,  even  if  they  had  the  desire 
to  be  thrifty,  as  I  think  many  of  them  have,  they  have 
not  the  means  to  provide  by  their  own  savings  against 
times  of  imemployment.  I  think  that  many  of  them 
when  in  normal  work  are  so  under-employed  that  though 
the  rate  of  pay  may  be  fair  enough,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  have  any  margin. 

82154.  The  rate  may  be  fak  enough,  but  the  number 
of  hours  is  limited  ? — Yes. 

82155.  In  your  judgment  you  think  that  the  public 
problem  of  helping  this  particular  class  has  its  limits,  or 
should  be  hmited  ?— I  do. 

82156.  I  think  the  answer  that  you  made  just  now 
gives  one  of  your  reasons  for  so  wishing  to  hmit  it,  namely, 
a  certain  class  will  try  and  help  themselves,  and  they  will 
not  willingly  come  to  distress  committees  or  to  charity  ? 
—Yes. 

82157.  Therefore  you  think  from  your  experience  that 
that  class  may  be  elimmated  ? — Yes. 

82158.  We  will  now  come  to  the  classes  which  you  Men  "  too 
think  constitute  the  pubUc   problem,  and   whom   you  old  at  fifty. ^' 
describe  as  those  who  belong  to  the  unorganised  trades,  or 

trades  employing  an  abnormal  proportion  of  irregular 
hands,  who,  as  they  are  chronically  under-employed,  are 
imable  to  provide  by  individual  or  group  thrift  against 
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periods  of  depression.  Following  up  your  analysis,  do 
you  find  that  a  certain  number  of  these  men  are  men 
who  are  too  old  at  fifty  ? — I  think  I  have  ruled  them  out, 
as  being  problems,  perhaps,  for  trade  groups  or  their 
families,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  flooded  our  distress 
committees. 

82159.  You  have  been  a  good  many  years  connected 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes ;  eight 
and  a  half  years  in  the  East  End. 

82160.  May  I  put  a  question  to  you  upon  that  point : 
Do  you  think  there  are  more  of  this  class  who  now  find 
difficulty  in  getting  employment  than  there  were,  say, 
five  or  ten  years  ago  ? — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  I  should  say  since  the  distress  committee  has  been 
running  that  the  class  has  somewhat  increased. 

82161.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  has  had  an  effect  on  unemployment ; 
should  you  agree  with  that,  is  that  ;^ur  impression  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  come  across  one  or  two  instances  of  men 
dismissed  because  of  that  Act. 

82162.  You  go  on  to  say  you  would  exclude  certain 
seasonal  trades  ? — Yes,  where  the  seasonal  trade  is  a 
skilled  trade  consisting  of  men  who,  as  they  are  skilled, 
and  are  the  same  men  year  after  year  in  the  trade,  have 
a  chance  of  combining  and  doing  something  for  themselves. 

82163.  As  an  illustration,  I  suppose  I  might  take  the 
skilled  trades  of  the  building  industry  ? — Yes ;  the 
builders  and  bricklayers. 

82164.  The  unskilled  who  would  be  connected  with 
the  seasonal  trades,  I  suppose,  would  come  in  your  judg- 
ment within  the  problem  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

82165.  Now  we  come  to  your  remedies.  The  first 
and  most  English  method  you  point  out  would  be  for 
these  low-grade  labourers  to  organise  themselves,  but 
you  doubt  if  under  present  conditions  that  is  practicable, 
as  not  only  are  they  weak  individually  in  themselves,  but 
there  is  a  constant  accession  to  them  from  other  groups  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  that  is  the  great  difficulty,  that  you 
are  not  dealing  with  men  who  know  each  other  and  meet 
each  other  and  are  in  the  trade  year  in  and  year  out,  but 
they  seem  to  be  floating  in  and  floating  out,  so  that  the 
men  cannot  easily  combine  to  effect  this  object,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  work  ;  not  so  much  a  higher  rate 
of  pay,  although  that  may  come  in,  but  more  continuous 
work. 

82166.  I  assume  you  attach  very  great  importance 
to  regularity  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

82167.  And  reversing  it,  irregularity  is  the  most  serious 
of  the  evils  which  you  mention  ? — Yes. 

82168.  If  these  men,  from  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round them,  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  organise  them- 
selves, you  rather  doubt  if  the  employers  will  take  any 
strong  measures  to  improve  the  state  of  affairs  ? — Yes. 

82169.  The  two  reasons  are,  their  natural  conservatism, 
and,  I  assume,  also  that  it  gives  a  surplus  or  a  reservoir 
of  labour  which  is  at  times  convenient  ? — Yes.  I  think 
so  long  as  this  system  does  supply  an  employer  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  good  labour,  or  labour  that  is  good 
enough  for  his  purpose,  it  is  not  natural  that  he  should 
make  any  change.  I  think  many  employers  may  already 
feel  that  perhaps  they  ought  to  know  what  their  casual 
hands  of  two  days  a  week  are  doing  with  the  other  days 
of  the  week,  and  I  should  like  that  spirit  to  be  increased 
amongst  the  employers.  So  many  employers,  I  think, 
say  they  can  get  quite  enough  good  hands  when  they 
want  them,  which  they  do  on  so  many  days  in  the  week ; 
but  if  you  ask  them  what  do  those  good  men  do  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  you  find  that  they  have  not 
thought  about  it. 

Partiality  of  82170.  It  is  alleged  sometimes  that  a  certain  section 
men  to  of  those  engaged  in  casual  employment  like  it,  because  it 

casual  labour  enables  them  to  break  their  employment  without  losing 
system.  it.     Should  you  say  that  that  feeling  now  exists  to  any 

considerable  extent  ? — I  am  afraid  it  does  exist,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  case  of  the  appetite  growing  on  what  it  feeds 
apon  ;  they  having  got  used  to  that  system  find  it  difficult 
to  work  regularly. 


Little  likeli- 
hood of 
decasualisa 
tion  by 
employers. 


82171.  Should  you  say  that  the  liking  of  being  able  to 
be  a  day  or  two  ofi,  and  then  go  back  to  their  employment, 
would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  curtaihng  the  casual  em- 
ployment on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — I  should  not  say 
it  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  ;  it  might  be  if  things  were 
done  suddenly  all  at  once,  but  if  a  gradual  effort  were 
made  to  lessen  casual  work,  I  think  that  the  labour  would 
adapt  itself. 

82172.  You  think   that   the   employment  exchanges  Labour 
might  be  considerably  developed,  and  that  through  them  exchanges 
a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  done  ? — Yes,  I  hope  so.       means  of 

82173.  I  suppose  that  your  idea  is  that  through  those  ^i.efasualisei 
exchanges  and  by  appeals  to  employers  and  others,  you 

might  be  able  to  increase  the  regularity  of  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  classes  which  Mr.  Booth  described  as 
Class  A  and  Class  B  ? — Yes. 

82174.  But  assuming  that  was  done,  then  comes  the 
difficulty,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Class  C  ? — Yes. 

82175.  You  attempt  to  deal  with  that  towards  the 
end  of  your  Statement  where  you  make  suggestions,  but 
I  see  you  are  cautious  because  you  point  out  that  there 

is  always  a  danger  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  un-  ! 

employed  through  the  very  means  intended  to  reUeve 

them  ? — Yes.  i 

82176.  I  suppose  you  hold  the  view  that  indiscriminate  Bad  efEectsi 
charity,  and  some  of  these  press  funds,  and  so  on,  have  of  indis-  ( 
done  harm  in  that  direction  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  have.  criminate 

on  c\  n  1"  V 

82177.  Are  you  strong  in  that  view  ? — Yes,  I  am.    I  press  funds 
have  been  very  struck  by  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  men  who  etc. " 
come  to  interview  me.    I  am  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  Whitechapel,  and  every  day  all 

sorts  of  people  pass  through  the  office,  and  I  have  been 
struck  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  hale,  fine-looking  casual  labourers  who  come  in  and 
sit  down,  and  tell  me  they  cannot  get  work ;  that  they 
are  very  respectable  men,  and  they  do  not  drink,  and  they 
have  a  wife  and  six  children.  Which  kind  lady  is  going 
to  get  them  a  job  ?  We  think  that  some  of  these  men, 
good  men  in  many  ways,  are  beginning  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  objects  of  interest  to  the  community — victims, 
and  I  am  -v  ery  sorry  to  see  that  spirit.  I  would  very 
much  rather  that  they  should  be  looking  for  the  work 
themselves  instead  of  asking  me  to  find  it  for  them,  or 
at  any  rate  that  they  should  feel  it  was  a  strong  thing 
to  come  and  ask  the  ladies  to  find  them  work.  I  think 
that  spirit  is  perhaps  growing. 

82178.  Tlie  remedies  that  you  indicate  would  operate 
rather  in  the  other  direction  ? — Yes. 


82179.  May  I  just  take  you  to  one  of  your  remedies  ? 
In  your  note  to  Paragraph  14  (c)  you  suggest  that  it  should 
be  illegal  in  certain  scheduled  trades  for  the  employer  to 
engage  a  labourer  for  less  than  a  given  time,  except  through 
an  exchange  ? — Of  course,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
strong  measure  indeed.  I  do  not  advocate  that,  but  I 
thought  I  ought  to  add  a  note  explaining  what  I  mean  by 
being  "  encouraged  by  the  State  "  or  rather  being  "  super- 
seded by  some  compulsory  system."  But  I  should  hope 
very  much  that  on  present  lines  a  good  deal  may  be  done, 
especially  if  the  employment  exchanges  could  be  worked 
not  by  ourselves  (I  am  on  the  committee)  but  by  some 
distinguished  and  well-known  people  whose  names  would 
carry  weight. 

82180.  Would  you  like  them  to  be  so  dissociated  from 
any  Association  with  the  name  of  unemployed,  that 
the  employers  might  know  that  they  would  get  other 
than  the  imemployed  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  like  a  Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  chair,  and  perhaps  members  of  this  Com- 
mission working  it,  a  class  of  people  whose  very  presence 
on  the  committee  would  make  people  think  there  was 
something  in  it. 

82181.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  the  employment  ex- 
changes being  official  exchanges  under  the  mimicipalities  ? 
— I  think  I  should  at  present  oppose  a  scheme  to  transfer 
them  to  the  municipalities,  because  I  think  it  would  not 
be  giving  them  a  fair  chance.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
given  time  to  see  what  they  can  do  on  their  present  lines  ; 
then  if  we  find  they  cannot  succeed  in  getting  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  I  should  not  oppose  their  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipalities. 

82182.  A  labour  or  employment  exchange  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  one  of  a  large  system  ? — Yes. 
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82183.  I  suppose  you  would  contemplate,  no  matter 
what  the  machinery  was,  that  these  employment  ex- 
changes would  be  gradually  extended  all  over  the  king- 
dom ? — Yes. 

82184.  If  that  were  done  you  would  suggest  that  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  persons  who  were  registered  ? 
—Yes. 

82185.  To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  some 
skilled  organisations,  like  trade  unions  and  others,  to 
approve  of  these  employment  exchanges  ? — Yes.  I  quite 
see  that  you  could  not  limit  your  employment  exchanges 
to  the  unskilled  labourers  without  the  risk  of  losing  the 
sympathy  of  the  employers. 

82186.  You  make  another  suggestion,  which  I  think 
is  an  original  one.  You  suggest  it  might  be  possible  to 
extend  to  land  industries  the  system  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  now  adopts  with  regard  to  seamen  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  description  of  what  I  mean  by  "  superseded 
by  some  compulsory  system."  I  gather  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  system  is  compulsory,  and  I  thought  that  sup- 
posing things  ever  came  to  a  compulsory  system  some- 
thing on  those  lines  might  be  possible,  but  I  should  like 
to  repeat  that  I  do  not  want  a  compulsory  system  rushed 
at  until  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  voluntary  system. 

82187.  All  these  suggestions  would  go  in  the  direction 
of  more  registration  of  individuals  ? — Yes. 

82188.  You  have  had  some  experience.  What  do  you 
think  those  who  would  have  to  be  registered  would  say 
to  that  ?  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  great  objection  ? 
There  is  supposed  to  be  a  national  prejudice  against  any 
idea  of  registration  ? — I  have  not  found  it  in  Whitechapel. 
I  send  a  great  number  of  men  down  to  register.  When 
they  tell  me  they  are  out  of  work,  I  say,  "  Register,"  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  resent  the  suggestion. 

82189.  Registration,  to  be  effective,  as  you  suggest, 
would  necessitate  some  inquiry,  and  they  would  have 
to  give  their  certificates  and  so  on  ? — I  think  they  do 
already  take  up  the  references  of  the  two  last  employers, 
do  they  not  ? 

82190.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious  objection, 
or  do  you  think  it  is  one  that  would  have  to  be  very 
cautiously  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  serious 
objection  at  all  ;  my  experience  is  that  people  do  not 
resent  inquiry,  not  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way.  These 
men  are  aware  that  there  are  a  great  number,  at  any  rate 
in  our  part  of  the  East  End,  Whitechapel,  whose  work 
records  are  not  so  very  excellent,  and  they  think  it  quite 
natiu-al  that  people  should  wish  to  know  something 
about  theirs. 

82191.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  various  witnesses 
that  a  man's  condition  and  his  wants  are  best  tested  by 
his  willingness  to  work  ;  that  suggests  at  once  that  there 
must  be  a  form  of  work  by  which  that  man  can  be  tested. 
In  your  judgment  you  would  prefer  that  the  test  should 
be  that  of  private  employers  ? — Yes. 

82192.  I  understand  you  are  against  anything  like  a 
large  system  of  works  by  any  public  authority  ? — Yes, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  is  room  for  testing 
the  unemployed  by  the  public  authority  ;  therefore,  I 
should  welcome  perhaps  some  more  specialised  test  than 
we  get  at  present  in  many  workhouses.  I  think  that 
the  workhouse  master  has  to  deal  with  so  many  varieties 
of  people,  from  the  ruffian  who  tears  up  his  clothes  to 
the  decent  man  out  of  a  job,  that  he  may  not  always 
be  able  to  adapt  his  manner  to  the  case  in  point,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  a  few  specialised  workhouses,  if  you 
like  to  call  them  so,  or  labour  colonies  if  you  prefer  the 
expression,  to  be  rim  by  specially  expert  workhouse 
masters,  specially  expert  in  that  class  of  case. 

82193.  How  would  you  use  those  ?  I  think  we  are 
aU  agreed  that  the  person  who  will  not  work  should  be 
sent  to  one  of  those  workhouses,  but  I  am  taking  the  case 
of  someone  who  comes  up  and  applies  for  employment. 
Would  you  send  him  off  to  some  particular  establish- 
ment, and  there  put  the  test  on  him  ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 
— I  should  like  something,  I  think,  to  supplement  our 
Whitechapel  system  at  the  present  moment.  When  a 
man  applies  to  the  Whitechapel  guardians  as  an  out-of- 
work  case,  the  relieving  officer  sends  him  along  to  us, 
and  we  look  into  the  case,  and  we  are  sometimes  unable 
to  do  anything.  If  the  home  seems  good,  and  the  man 
trying,  we  suggest  to  the  relieving  officer  (he  would, 


perhaps,  think  of  it  himself)  to  offer  him  work  at  the  Miss  M.  E. 

workhouse  for  a  day  or  two,  to  see  what  he  is  fit  for.  Marshall. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  he  takes  home  his  wages,  all  in  ~ 

kind,  and  that  keeps  the  home  together  for  a  bit.  I 

should  like,  after  a  day  or  two,  which  proves  that  that 

man  is  willing  to  do  something,  though  ignorant  and 

perhaps  untrained,  to  be  able  to  send  him  to  some 

specialised  place  where  he  would  be  kept  hard  at  work, 

and  when  not  hard  at  work  hard  at  lessons,  and  when 

not  at  lessons  doing  drill,  head  work,  bookwork,  anything 

to  make  him  a  little  less  stupid. 

82194.  As  regards  individual  deserving  cases  your  Adequacy 
view  is  that  there  is  a  fund  of  charity  in  this  country,  of  charity 
which  you  think  can  be  relied  on  to  deal  with  those  cases  ;  to  deal 

is  that  your  experience  ? — It  is.    I  think  we  had  about  with 
fifty  (that  is  my  estimate  though  some  say  less,  thirty  deserymg 
to  fifty)  good  cases  that  applied  to  the  distress  committee,  individuals, 
well  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.    I  think  that  the 
charitable  forces  of  the  borough  could  have  dealt  with 
those  fifty  cases  quite  well,  but  of  course,  as  this  Act 
had  been  passed,  and  a  distress  committee  was  in  existence 
they  went  to  the  distress  committee. 

82195.  We  might  put  those  cases  on  one  side,  but  now  Need  of  a 
we  have  still  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  the  Class  C,  which  more 

is  the  problem.    You  criticise  the  workhouse  system,  classified 

you  think  it  is  deterrent  first,  and  educational  second.  Poor  Law 

and  you  would  rather  like  to  reverse  that  system  ? — Y^s.  low*;^* 

grade  of 

82196.  You  would  prefer  to  deal  with  Class  C,  that  is  unemployed, 
quite  the  residuum,  solely  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor 

Law  ? — Yes. 

82197.  More    classified,    I    suppose  ? — Yes,   a  more 
classified  Poor  Law  I  think  is  my  idea. 

82198.  I  assume  that  the  persons  whom  you  mentioned 
who  were  tried  at  the  Whitechapel  workhouse  and  took 
their  wages  home  in  kind,  Were  made  paupers  by  that 
relief  ? — Yes.  You  must  remember  that  they  had  a 
chance  of  being  saved  from  pauperism.  They  Were  sent 
on  to  our  committee  to  see  if  we  could  do  anything  for 
them,  and  if  it  had  been  within  our  power  to  do  anything, 
if  their  character,  and  ability,  and  training,  and  adapta- 
bility had  been  such  that  We  could,  they  would  not  have 
become  paupers. 

82199.  You  would  continue  the  existing  Act  ? — I  am  Unemployed 
afraid  I  would  not.    I  think  the  machinery  is  too  elaborate.  Workmen 
To  deal  with  the  fifty  cases  you  do  not  want  a  borough  Act  not 
committee.  needed. 

82200.  Though  you  would  not  continue  the  Act,  if  the 
Poor  Law  was  reformed,  you  would  try  rather  to  enlarge 
its  operations  by  a  more  thorough  classification  ? — Yes. 

82201.  And  you  would  try  by  that  more  thorough  Proper 
classification  to  deal  with  the  class  we  have  been  taUiing  method  of 
about  ? — Yes,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  prevent  dealing  with 
its  development  beyond  the  normal  by  an  active  system  uriemploy- 
of  employment  agencies,  because  it  seems  to  me   that  ' 
what  develops  the  class  is  the  chronic  under-employ- 

ment. 

82202.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  to  get  that  right  it  is 
preferable  from  a  general  social  point  of  view  to  regularise 
more  the  employment  of  the  higher  grades,  and  make 
special  provision  by  the  Poor  Law  for  those  who  would 
be  pushed  altogether  out  of  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

82203.  Do  you  think  things  are  worse  in  Whitechapel  General  tone 
now  than  they  were  when  you  began  to  work  there  ? —  of  casual 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  except  so  far  as  that  subtle  change  labourers  in 
of  tone  is  concerned.    I  think  that  is  a  dangerous  sign.  Stepnt-y. 

82204.  You  mean  the  less  reluctance  to  come  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Less  reluctance  perhaps  not  to  come  to  the 
Poor  Law,  but  to  come  to  other  people.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  these  great  men  asking  me  for  work.  Sometimes  I 
try  to  put  the  position  to  them  and  say :  "  What  shall 
I  say  to  the  foremen  when  I  go  round  and  ask  them 
to  give  you  work  ?  Shall  I  say  you  are  too  shy  to  ask  for 
it  yourself  ? "  and  sometimes  they  see  the  ludicrous 
side  of  it.    When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  ludicrous. 

82205.  I  have  asked  you  about  Whitechapel,  did  your 
previous  remark  apply  to  Stepney,  which  is  a  good  deal 
bigger  area  ? — I  think  my  remarks  would  apply  to  the 
borough. 

82206.  To  the  whole  area  ?— Yes. 
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82207.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  When  you  say  in  your 
note  to  Paragraph  1  you  have  analysed  108  unselected 
applications,  does  that  mean  applications  taken  at 
random  ? — No,  it  means  taken  consecutively  out  of  the 
books. 

82208.  It  does  not  mean  applications  which  were 
refused  ? — No. 

82209.  It  means  applications  which  you  drew  just  as 
they  came,  without  any  selection  ? — Yes,  in  chronological 
order.  In  about  one-third  of  them  the  failing  or  the 
weakness  that  had  brought  the  men  to  the  distress  com- 
mittee Was  a  personal  one  ;  in  about  two-thirds  there  was 
no  indication,  but  I  think  that  the  special  analysis  that 
the  distress  committee  made  of  the  careers  of  the  younger 
men  gives  an  indication  of  some  other  failing.  They 
hunted  up  the  records  of  333  of  the  younger  applicants, 
and  they  show  that  of  these  333,  65  per  cent,  did  not  get 
higher  than  Standard  V.  in  school.  I  think  that  points 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  are  stupid.  They 
may  be  very  good  fellows,  but  not  quite  so  intelligent  as 
their  neighbours. 

82210.  These  are  the  people  who  naturally  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  when  there  is  a  want  of  employ- 
ment ? — Yes. 

82211.  Then  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman  that  you 
Would  not  be  in  favour  of  continuing  the  present  Un- 
employed Workman  Act.  Perhaps  you  had  in  mind 
then  continuing  it  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work. 
Would  you  continue  it  for  other  purposes  ? — I  think  I 
had  in  mind  the  very  elaborate  local  organisation.  I 
do  not  think  that  these  borough  committees  are  justified. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  continue  it  for  special 
branches  of  the  work. 

82212.  That  is  to  say  you  would  amend  it  rather  than 
aboHsh  it,  is  that  it  ? — I  would  amend  it  so  thoroughly 
that  it  might  come  to  the  same  thing. 

82213.  Let  us  consider  that  a  little.  You  think  the 
modifications  organisation  is  too  elaborate.  Would  you  get  rid  of  the 
of  machinery  distress  committee  and  have  only  the  Central  Body  ?— I 

think  that  would  be  better. 
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82214.  Appointed  directly  by  the  existing  local  authori- 
ties ? — I  should  like  to  leave  out  the  borough  councils  ; 
I  do  not  think  they  have  much  experience  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

82215.  Would  you  make  the  central  body  represen- 
tative of  the  boards  of  guardians  with  added  members  ? 
— I  think  that  would  make  a  good  nucleus. 

82216.  That  would  give  it  rather  a-  Poor  Law  flavour, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

S2217.  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  that  an  objection  ? — 
I  quite  see  your  point.  You  think  that  the  history  of 
the  Poor  Law  is  such  that  it  is  almost  too  deterrent  ? 

82218.  Yes,  that  at  all  events  it  might  be  regarded 
in  that  way  ? — I  should  not  think  that  a  central  body 
largely  made  up  of  guardians  with  others  co-opted,  and 
given  some  name  that  represented  its  action  for  all 
London,  would  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

82219.  At  all  events  that  would  be  a  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  which  might,  perhaps,  be  avoided  by  some  method  ? 
—Yes. 

82220.  Supposing  we  had  that  arrangement,  what 
part  of  the  present  duties  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  would  you  assign  to  that  body  ? — I  think  I 
should  like  to  see  some  such  body  as  that  rimning  what 
I  call  the  specialised  workhouse.  I  do  not  think  work- 
house is  the  right  name,  but  I  will  take  it  pro  tern. 

82221.  You  would  like  to  have  an  institution  under 
that  body  which  was  of  an  educative  rather  than  a 
relieving  character  ? — Yes. 

82222.  In  the  method  you  described  to  us  just  now  at 
Whitechapel  the  persons  are  not  adm'tted  into  the  work- 
house at  all,  I  apprehend,  because  I  imderstood  you  to 
say  the  relief  was  given  them  in  kind,  which  they  took 
home  ? — Yes. 

82223.  Therefore  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  work- 
house at  all,  I  presume  ? — No. 


82224.  But  perhaps  you  would    say  that  in  your  The 
institution  you  would  admit  people  into  the  building  ;  is  "specialitet 
that  so  ?— Yes.  workhouse. 

82225.  That  would  be,  would  it  not,  a  form  of  Poor 
Law  relief  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

82226.  Would  you  contemplate  that  the  disabilities 
which  attach  to  relief  should  attach  to  the  people  who 
were  admitted  into  that  institution  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
would,  and  I  think  it  is  fair.  If  a  man  is  unable,  through 
stupidity  or  through  some  lack  of  adaptability,  to  fit 
himself  into  the  social  system,  and  puts  us  to  the  expense 
of  trying  to  fit  him,  I  think  he  must  pay  for  it. 

82227.  Therefore  your  institution  would  be  a  Poor 
Law  institution  ? — Yes. 

82228.  So  that  the  people  who  are  anxious  that  some- 
thing should  be  dt>ne  for  persons,  out  of  employment 
for  no  fault  of  their  own,   which  does  not  involve 

the  disabilities  of  the  Poor  Law  would  not  be  quite  ; 
satisfied  with  your  scheme  ? — I  am  afraid  they  would  i 
not  be. 

82229.  In  Paragraph  15  (6)  you  deal  with  older  mem-  Position 
bers,  or  those  not  physically  so  fit,  who  may  be  brigaded  of  older 
into  a  reserve  to  be  called  upon  only  in  times  of  great  men  after  ; 
pressure.    How  do  you  contemplate  that  they  may  be  docasualisa-! 
maintained  in  the  meanwhile  ? — I  notice  that  a  great 

many  of  the  dock  labourers  get  three  days  work  a  week 
normally  and  seem  to  manage.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  older  rre.i,  knowing  how  very  heavy  the 
work  is,  have  quite  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  do  without 
over-exerting  themselves,  so  if  the  younger  men  can  live 
on  that,  I  hope  that  the  older  men,  with  the  savings  of 
their  younger  days,  and  the  help  of  their  families,  will 
be  able  to  manage  on  three  days'  work  a  week  in  normal 
times,  and  full  work  only  in  times  of  pressure. 

82230.  You  would  rely  upon  their  savings  or  assistance 
from  relatives,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

82231.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  State  mainten- 
ance ? — No. 

82232.  Whether  local  or  Imperial  ?— I  think  the  docker 
might  take  the  fact  that  later  on  he  will  be  getting  less 
work  a  week  into  consideration,  and  fix  in  his  own  mind 
a  rate  of  pay  for  the  amount  of  work  on  which  he  can 
live  and  put  by,  remembering  that  after  a  certain  age 
he  will  be  getting  perhaps  only  three  days  work  a  week. 

82233.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  You  spoke  of  men  dis- 
missed on  account  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act :  is  that  a  common  occurrence  ?  Could  you  give 
any  instance  ? — Yes,  there  was  one  man  who  was  blind, 
and  he  bad  been  for  twenty-three  years  caretaker,  if 
you  please,  of  a  boys'  club :  he  swept  and  he  cleaned 
the  windows.  After  the  Act  the  committee  that  managed 
this  boys'  club  became  frightened,  and  dismissed  him. 
There  were  two  men  down  at  the  docks,  one  was  a 
very  good  man  of  sixty,  a  docker,  very  reliable,  but 
getting  cataract,  and  his  employer,  a  wharfinger,  was 
very  sorry  to  part  with  him,  and  gave  us  5s.  a  week 
for  him  for  many  months,  but  he  said  he  dared  not  keep 
him  where  cranes  were  working. 

82234.  You  speak  in  your  statement  of  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  compel  the  employer 
of  a  seaman  to  enter  on  his  book  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter and  capacity ;  but  is  not  that  to  protect  the  captain 
of  the  ship  almost  as  much  as  the  man  himself  ? — Yes. 

82235.  It  is  ralher  different  from  a  trade  ashore.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  his  crew ; 
and  if  he  has  drunken  and  inefficient  men  he  cannot  get 
rid  of  them  at  sea,  therefore  there  is  a  great  necessity, 
in  the  case  of  vessels  at  sea,  of  a  register  of  that  sort  ? 
— I  should  imagine  that  was  the  origin  of  the  provision. 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  employer,  but  it  is  done,  and 
therefore  the  principle  in  a  way  has  been  granted,  not 
that  I  want  it  to  be  applied  to  this  case  immediately. 

82236.  My  point  was  that  it  is  a  very  exceptional 
case  to  take  vessels  at  sea  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  to  keep  a  copy  of  every  character  of  every 
seaman  of  course  .they  could  hardly  do  that  in  the  case 
of  every  workman  ? — No. 

82237.  It  simply  meets  an  exceptional  case  like  that  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  put  that  note  with  a  view  of  its  being 
copied  with  regard  to  our  unskilled  labourers,  or  the 
insufficiently  employed,  but  rather  a  note  as  to  what  I 
meant  by  "  superseded  " ;  it  was  an  analogy. 
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82238.  With  regard  to  the  specialised  workhouse 
designed  for  the  unemployed  only,  how  would  you  differen- 
tiate between  that  and  the  ordinary  workhouses  ? 
Would  you  pay  the  people  who  came  in  for  their  labour  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  would;  they  might  have  a  little  en- 
couragement money. 

82239.  If  their  relations  were  outside,  as  I  think  you 
contemplated  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  families  into  the  workhouse  ;  they  should  be 
left  to  keep  up  the  homes  ? — My  idea  was  that  the  system 
of  the  present  distress  committee  might  possibly  be 
adopted,  which  is  an  allowance  to  the  wife  and  children 
proportionate  to  their  needs.  My  difficulty  at  present 
is  that  these  men  who  go  away  to  these  labour  colonies 
come  back  in  very  much  better  health  but  otherwise  in 
just  the  same  position  as  they  were  before.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  the  labour  colonies  on  the  Continent  men 
who  have  submitted  to  this  training  very  often  do  not 
find  work  afterwards ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  so  much  the 
man  who  goes  there  whom  we  must  remember,  as  the 
many  others  who,  feehng  there  is  nothing  else  for 
them  but  that  educational  workhouse  if  they  do  not 
somehow  fit  themselves  for  work,  will  be  inspired  to  fit 
themselves.  I  think  it  is  the  indirect  result  that  will 
be  most  useful. 

82240.  You  contemplate  that  one  of  these  specialised 
workhouses  would  serve  a  good  number  of  unions  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  number  to  be  started  would 
necessarily  be  very  great.  I  think  very  few  would  do, 
so  long  as  (hey  succeeded  in  capturing  and  keeping  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  public,  while  doing  their 
work  extremely  well.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  so 
many  appUcations  for  admission. 

82'241.  It  would  be  deterrent,  I  presume,  in  the  sense 
that  the  people  wonld  be  under  disciphne  there  ? — Yes. 

82242.  And  educational,  because  they  would  be  taught 
certain  trades  and  certain  things  while  they  were  there  ? 
— When  they  were  not  at  work  I  should  not  mind  what 
they  were  taught — history  geography,  or  anything  that 
came  handy,  so  long  as  they  were  kept  at  study  pretty 
hard,  and  thus  returned  to  the  actual  physical  work  with 
relief.  They  should  be  under  disciphne  of  some  sort  all 
the  time,  almost  like  boys  at  school. 

82243.  Might  not  the  difficulty  be  in  ordinary  seasons 
that  there  would  be  nobody  in  these  houses,  whereas  in 
periods  of  great  distress  they  would  not  be  large  enough  ? — 
They  would  be  difiBcult  to  run,  I  think,  but  that  is  a 
difficulty  which  applies  to  the  imspecialised  workhouses. 

82244.  An  unspecialised  workhouse  is  obliged  to  make 
provision  for  all  seasons  ? — Yes. 

82245.  There  is  generally  a  large  vacant  space  at  all  of 
them,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

82246.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  I  suppose  it  accords 
with  your  experience,  does  it  not,  that  very  few  sailors  and 
seamen  apply  for  relief  ? — Very  few. 

82247.  Do  you  find  also  that  as  regards  distress  com- 
mittees there  are  very  few  applications  from  sailors  and 
seamen  for  employment  ? — Yes,  not  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  soldiers. 

82248.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  account  for  that  ?— I 
have  accounted  for  it  in  my  own  mind  by  the  feeling  that 
his  training  at  sea  made  him  so  very  adaptable  a  man 
and  he  has  so  very  thorough  a  training. 

82249.  He  is  ready  to  take  on  another  job  when  it 
offers  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  taught  to  do  everything — make  his 
own  clothes,  and  even  think. 

82250.  Have  you  any  instances  of  that  which  you  could 
give  us  ? — I  should  not  be  able  to  give  you  many  instances, 
because  I  have  to  say  they  have  not  come  near  me  except 
in  two  or  three  instances,  and  then  generally  there  has  been 
some  fault  of  character  to  account  for  their  apphcation 
for  help.  There  was  one  very  smart  young  seaman  who 
came  to  me,  and  the  blemish  that  brought  him  was  eye- 
sight ;  but  the  normal  ordinary  sailor  would  not  come 
near  my  ofiBce,  nor  the  distress  committee's. 

82251.  Leaving  sailors  out  of  account,  do  you  think 
the  adaptability  of  the  other  part  of  the  community  is 
increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I  am  afraid  decreasing,  and  I 
think  perhaps  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  public  and  the 
papers,  who  are  so  spreading  the  view  that  if  a  man  cannot 


find  work  at  his  own  job  it  is  the  duty  of  some  kind  lady  or  Miss  M.  E. 
the  State  (which  is  the  same  to  him)  to  find  him  a  job  at  Marshall. 

his  own  trade  and  at  the  normal  rate  of  wages.    It  is  just   

that  subtle  alteration  in  tone  that  I  notice.  *  Nov.,  1907. 

82252.  It  is  not  the  want  of  ability  to  adapt  themselves 
to  other  things,  is  it  ?  Would  you  say  that  has  also 
decreased  ? — That  is  a  psychological  question  ;  I  believe 
it  is  not  so  much  the  man  himself  as  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  is  living  at  the  present  moment. 

82253.  We  have  been  told  to-day  as  to  dockers  that 
they  are  more  adaptable  ? — -I  should  think  so.  I  do  not 
believe  the  men  could  not  take  other  jobs,  if  only  one  could 
induce  them  to  look  for  them. 

82254.  You  are  all  in  favour  of  labour  bureaux,  I  think  ?  Question  of 
 Yes.  labour 

82255.  When  would  you  begin  them  ?    Would  you  begin  boys 
the  labour  bureau  for  boys  and  girls  when  they  leave  school  and  girls  on 
in  place  of  allowing  them  to  drift  into  all  kinds  of  casual  leaving, 
labour  ? — I  should  like  some  sort  of  bureau,  but  I  am  a  school, 
little  doubtful  about  the  advisability  of  dealing  with 

the  children  at  the  ordinary  bureaux,  because  there  is  a 
difference.  The  ordinary  bureau  for  the  ordinary  grown- 
up man  or  woman  is  the  better  the  more  automatic  and 
impersonal  it  is.  Now  these  children  cannot  be  treated 
in  that  way.  To  begin  with,  they  are  not  individuals,  they 
are  members  of  the  family.  There  is  an  anxious  mother 
to  be  interviewed,  and  a  father  to  be  seen,  and  a  great 
deal  of  talking  and  thinking  and  arranging  to  be  got 
through.  I  do  not  see  how  your  clerk,  who  is  automatic- 
ally working  his  exchange  for  the  grown-up  people,  can  do 
the  personal  work  amongst  the  children  and  their  parents, 
and  the  school  teachers,  who  have  very  great  influence 
in  these  matters.  I  think  you  must  have  a  separate 
set  of  people,  and  a  separate  institution,  though  perhaps 
one  closely  connected  with  the  ordinary  employment 
exchange. 

82256.  In  order  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing :  that 
the  father  or  mother  when  the  boy  or  girl  leaves  school 
has  no  time  really  to  inquire  as  to  where  employment 
may  be  got,  and  says  to  the  boy  or  girl,  "  You  must 
find  something  to  do  for  yourself  "  ? — Yes. 

82257.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing,  is  it  not,  which  leads 
eventually  to  loafing  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  you  can  trust  the  boy  to  run  up 
to  the  employment  exchange  himself.  He  goes  there, 
and  you  ask  him  what  he  wants  to  be,  and  he  says  what 
comes  into  his  head.  If  he  has  been  reading  about 
balloons,  he  may  say  he  wants  to  be  a  balloon  engineer. 
If  it  is  about  pirates  it  may  be  something  else  he  wants 
to  be.  Generally  it  is  electrical  engineer  at  present ; 
that  is  the  fashion  in  the  East  End  just  now. 

82258.  You  do  not  on  principle  object  to  bureaux 
for  children  at  that  age  if  properly  supervised  ? — No, 
I  think  they  are  very  much  wanted. 

82259.  You  think  it  would  meet  a  felt  want,  do  you  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  should  be  a  bureau  very  closely  in  touch 
with  the  school  and  working  rather  differently,  with 
different  methods. 

82260.  (Mr.  Loch.)  You  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Problem 
sailors,  but  in  that  case  j-ou  have  a  regulated  employ- 

ment :  do  you  think  you  could  have  a  system  by  which  oraani=!cd 
that  particular  class  which  is  most  in  trouble,  being  trades! 
unskilled,  might  in  some  way  come  under  a  regulation 
from  the  point  of  view  either  of  requiring  them  to  put 
by  money  or  any  other  way  whatever  ? — A  kind  of 
trade  union,  something  organised  by  the  men  them- 
selves ? 

82261.  I  think  you  suggested  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  ticket  which  they  would  have 
to  show  ? — Yes. 

82262.  If  you  get  that  form  of  registration  (rather 
a  different  form  to  that  suggested  by  the  Chairman)  on 
that  you  might  build  possibly  ? — Yes,  if  you  have  a 
body  of  people  whom  you  know,  certain  individuals 
with  certain  badges  or  numbers,  as  opposed  to  a  shifting, 
more  or  less,  elusive  set  of  men. 

82263.  If  that  body  were  known  to  one  another  as 
being  employed  primarily,  we  wiU  say,  at  the  docks,  though 
they  were  either  A  men  or  B  men,  do  you  think  on 
that  you  could  build  ? — I  think  you  could.  I  think 
that  if  you  can  get  a  group  consisting  of  the  same 
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individuals,  quite  haK  what  you  want  to  do  is  done. 
My  difficulty  is  that  men  take  up  this  dock  work 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  third  day  they  are 
extra  hands  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  dock  is  so  big 
and  stretches  so  far  down  the  river  that  it  seems 
regulation  of  very  difficult  to  find  out  who  are  doing  the  work  and 
unorganised   who  are  not.    When  you  have  found  out  who  are  doing 
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the  work  this  week,  you  do  not  know  whether  next 
week  they    ill  be  the  same  men  or  largely  different. 

82264.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the 
men  that  work  casually  work  casually  in  preference, 
particularly  at  the  docks  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

82265.  So  that  the  dock  would  be  the  best  place, 
more  than  any  other,  to  catch  him  most  frequently  ? — • 
Yes, the  docks  would  be  a  very  good  experimental  grouLd, 
I  should  say. 

82266.  If  that  were  done  do  you  think  they  have 
not  any  money  to  put  by  at  all,  granting  all  their  work, 
so  that  whatever  they  did  they  could  never  save  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  belief.  Of  course  my  general  belief  is 
that  any  man  of  any  class  ought  to  earn  enough  money 
to  put  by  sufficient  to  keep  himself  in  slack  times,  and  I 
think  most  classes  do  somehow  succeed  in  avoiding  giving 
the  public  all  this  trouble,  but  that  class  does  not  suc- 
ceed and  gives  us  anxiety  annually. 

82267.  Do  you  think  the  problem  must  therefore  he 
given  up  as  they  would  not  have  enough  to  put  by  ;  is 
that  your  argument  ? — I  think  we  must  not  give  it  up, 
but  we  must  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  less  number 
of  men  to  do  the  work.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  of  these  men  are  perfectly  content  if  they  get 
three  or  four  daj'S  work  a  week  ;  at  any  rate  they  do 
not  grumble,  and  they  keep  their  families,  and  they  are 
often  very  good  men,  but  there  is  not  a  halfpenny  margin. 
Then  a  slack  time  comes,  and  their  work  drops  to  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  and  then  all  the  trouble  begins.  I 
should  like  those  men  to  have  normally  five  or  six  days' 
work  a  week  so  that  when  a  slack  time  comes  they  could 
drop  to  three  or  four  days,  and  could  then  manage  without 
becoming  a  public  problem. 

82268.  You  would  hi.ve  to  regulate  the  labour  at  the 
docks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  would  you 
not,  on  that  basis,  requiring  him  to  employ  only  so  many 
men  so  many  days  ? — I  should  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  employers.  Of  course  one  has  to  hear  their  point  of 
view,  but  my  impcession  is  that  there  a  e  so  many  men 
who  normally  get  only  three  or  four  days  a  week  that 
a  less  number  of  men  could  be  more  fully  employed 
without  the  employers  being  in  the  least  incommoded 
or  rearranging  their  ■work  in  any  way. 

82269.  But  the  difficulty  is,  is  it  not,  to  bring  the 
chaotic  mass  of  labour  into  some  form  of  compulsion 
to  hold  it  and  regulate  it  ? — Yes. 

82270.  Do  you  think  that  the  employers  could  be 
induced  to  take  any  step  which  would  make  them  the 
responsible  parties  in  that  organisation  of  labour  ? — 
I  should  hope  so,  but  I  (io  see  that  self-interest  would 
not  lead  them  to  do  it,  because  the  good  employers  down 
at  the  docks  seem  to  be  able  to  get  as  many  good  men, 
good  casual  men,  as  they  want  vmder  the  present  system  ; 
and  therefore,  though  I  know  many  of  them  are  quite 
willing  to  try  other  methods  if  it  is  proved  to  them  that 
they  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  community,  I  think 
cine  ought  not  to  trust  too  much  to  them  to  take  the 
iuitiative. 

82271.  Does  that  not  lead  one  to  suggest  there  must 
be,  by  compromise  or  in  some  other  Wety,  a  series  of 
regulations  accepted  by  both  sides  with  the  trend  that 
you  desire  ? — Yes. 

82272.  If  that  is  so,  and  supposing  that  preliminary 
were  possible,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
that  out  of  every  payment  for  a  day's  work  there  might 
be  somt)  subtraction  made,  which  would  be  put  into 
some  kind  of  recognised  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  men, 
when  they  were  out  of  work,  some  interim,  time  passing 
before  they  could  draw  it  out  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
an  excellent  arrangement. 

82273.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  themselves  would 
fight  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  subtraction 
from  wage  ? — I  think  they  would  at  the  present  moment, 
when  many  of  them  are  getting  normally  three  days' 
work  a  week  only,  because  they  would  say  that  the 
extra  6d.  was  very  valuable  to  them. 


82274.  Granted  that  it  would  be  mere  valuable  if  they  Question  o 
had  it  later  on,  would  the  6d.  represent  actually  the  compulsory 
margin  between  existing  and  not  existing,  as  they  now  insurance 
live  ? — I  am  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  margin  in  &o  ^S^'^st  un 
many  of  these  cases.  I  am  doubtful  because  I  have  seen  ®"'^P^^y™er 
them  try.  I  know  many  dockers  who  have  joined  sick 
clubs  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  in  pretty  regular 
work,  and  have  made  little  efforts  for  thrift,  but  have 
drifted  out  in  past  periods  of  unemployment.  I  am 
very  anxious  that  it  should  be  left  to  them,  and  made 
part  of  their  work,  to  make  their  own  provision,  but 
I  think  they  must  start  with  a  greater  amount  of  work 
a  week. 

82275.  Supposing  there  was  any  possibility  of  forming 
what  would  be  a  union  for  this  particular  purpose,  you 
would  have  to  rely  first  upon  the  creation  of  that  union 
leading  to  fewer  men  being  employed  for  longer  times  ? — 
Yes. 

82276.  And  out  of  that  you  would  expect  the  growth 

to  be  ? — Yes.  j 

82277.  [Miss  Hill).  Am  I  right  in  gathering  that  you  Advantage^ 
rather  regret  that  a  second  relief  society  has  bsen  intro-  distress 
duced  in  which  relief  does  not  disqualify  ? — The  distress  ponj^^'ittee 
committee?  "  m  Stepney., 

82278.  The  distress  committee  ?  Would  you  rather 
have  trusted  to  a  development  of  the  Poor  Law  system 
making  it  more  remedial  and  more  varied  in  its  action  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  would,  though  I  must  own  the  local  dis- 
tress committee  in  the  East  End  taught  us  a  very  great 
deal ;  as  an  educational  process  it  has  done  something. 

82279.  At  present  you  have  seen  just  the  germ  of 
remedial  and  helpful  Poor  Law  action  with  regard  to 
able-bodied  men  at  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

82280.  But  that  is  so  very  exceptional  ?— I  suppose  Reform 
it  is.  needed  in 

Poor  Law 

82281.  If  it  were  to  be  developed  it  would  require  treatment 
a  good  deal  more  connection  with  the  charitable  outside  ^^i^fi- 
world,  would  it  not  ?    It  could  not  depend  wholly  on  the 
guardians,  and  on  their  officials,  could  it  ? — No,  I  think 

that  the  guardians  ought  to  be  able  to  refer  a  man  who 
looks  somewhat  above  the  average  to  someone  or  other, 
if  it  is  only  to  a  guardian  in  his  private  capacity. 

82282.  When  guardians  have  been  in  active  and  real 
communication  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  % 
great  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing  has  been  done,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  in  a  very  informal  way.  The  relieving  officer  says, 
"  So-and-so  does  not  look  quite  the  ordinary  sort  of  man 
that  comes  to  me,  do  have  a  look  at  him." 

82283.  But  if  that  idea  could  be  developed  and  more 
stress  thrown  on  trying  to  start  these  people  when  first 
they  come  to  the  workhouse,  you  think  more  might  be 
done  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

82284.  You  have  not  thought  that  the  establishment  Effect  of 
of  the  distress  committee  has  increased  the  self-reliance  distress 
of  the  people  or  their  tone  with  regard  to  getting  this  committee 
work  ?— No.  workmei 

82285.  So  far  it  has  paralysed  them,  and  not  done  them 
good  ? — That  is  so. 

82286.  Then  with  regard  to  the  very  interesting  parallel  Kegistratio 
you  suggest  between  them  and  the  sailors,  have  you  of  char- 
heard  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  having  been  done  by  the  women, 
society  for  training  charwomen  ? — Yes. 

82287.  They  have,  have  they  not,  arranged  that  the 
employers  should  enter  into  a  book  which  is  provided 
the  character  and  actions  of  the  women  ? — Yes. 

82288.  That  forms  a  character  even  ff^r  casual  workers, 
which  is  of  great  value  to  them  ? — Ye&,  it  is  a  very 
excellent  sybtem. 

82289.  Are  you  aware  of  that  having  been  done  in  any 
other  direction  ? — I  am  not. 

82290.  There  I  think  they  have  both  a  central  regis- 
tration, and  this  gradually  accumulating  character  for 
the  person  to  whom  you  may  send  if  you  want  a  casual 
worker  ? — That  is  so. 

82291.  You  do  not  know  of  it  being  done  in  any  other 
case  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 
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82292.  When  the  applicants  first  come  before  the 
guardians,  there  is  very  little  consideration  usually  as  to 
•whether  they  can  be  put  in  a  self-supporting  position. 
When  a  young  widow  comes  before  the  guardians,  they 
usually  consider  whether  they  shall  give  her  2s.  6d.  or 
3s.  a  week,  or  nothing,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

82293.  With  regard  to  certain  London  guardians, 
seeing  how  many  people  they  have  in  their  care,  and  how 
many  institutions,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  them 
to  look  beyond  ? — ^Yes. 

82294.  Unless  they  do  come  in  touch  with  a  body 
like  the  Charity  Orgaiusation  Society,  or  some  people 
who  have  time  to  take  up  the  individual  cases  pretty 
s  trongly  ?  — Yes. 

82295.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  that  Poor 
Law  relief  has  any  bearing  upon  regularity  of  employ- 
ment ? — I  think  it  has.  I  think,  with  regard  to  the 
women  who  were  just  mentioned,  a  widow  who  has  got  a 
little  allowance  from  the  guardians,  can  do  with,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  days'  work  a  week,  whereas  if  she  were  not 
getting  that  little  allowance  from  the  guardians  she 
would  not  be  content  with  that  insufficient  work  and 
could  not  live  on  it,  and  would  get  slightly  more 
Tegular  work.  I  think  our  women  of  Whitechapel  who 
do  not  get  outdoor  relief  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  not  so  much  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  but  getting 
more  continuous  work  than  those  who  do. 

82296.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Are  you  referring  to  the  women 
who  are  employed  as  scrubbers  ? — Yes. 

82297.  Is  that  a  special  thing  that  would  affect  the 
problem  of  labour  of  Whitechapel  women  ? — I  do  not 
mean  scrubbing  at  the  infirmary  ;  they  may  be  tailoresses 
or  charwomen,  or  anything  of  that  nature  ;  they  are  not 
quite  so  under-employed  as  those  are  who  are  getting 
out-door  relief. 

82298.  Is  that  true  of  the  Gentiles  or  the  Jews  or  both  ? 
• — The  Gentiles.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much  experience 
amongst  the  Jews. 

82299.  The  Jews  do  not  come  to  you  very  much  ? — 
They  have  a  very  excellent  society  of  their  own.  They 
do  come  to  us. 

82300.  With  regard  to  your  third  note  to  Paragraph  17, 
can  you  tell  us  who  that  was  ? — -I  believe  that  he  was  a 
schoolmaster. 

82301.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  you  be  in  favour,  in 
cases  of  widows  with  children,  of  giving  them  enough  to 
live  on  without  going  to  work  at  all  ? — I  would  so  much 
rather  they  were  referred  to  some  body  that  would  teach 
them  a  trade,  and  that  the  guardians  would  suspend 
their  final  action  until  they  had  a  report  from  that  body. 
I  think  these  young  women  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  left  to 
support  one  or  two  children.  I  think  if  you  try  to  give 
them  enough  to  support  the  children  without  work  they 
would  not  do  it,  they  would  still  work  a  little  ;  I  think 
the  result  would  not  be  very  satisfactory. 

82302.  You  do  not  think  the  children  would  suffer 
from  being  left  ? — ^No,  I  do  not.  Personally  I  have  found 
that  the  boys  who  have  been  sent  to  the  guardians' 
schools  do  better  than  the  boys  who  have  been  left  at  home. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  think  our  East  End  women 
are  often  not  able  to  exercise  the  discipline  that  is 
wanted  with  the  boys,  and  that  often  these  widows'  boys 
turn  out  badly  unless  they  have  been  sent  to  the  Poor  Law 
schools. 

82303.  But  do  the  one  or  two  that  are  left  with  the 
widow  suffer  if  she  goes  out  to  work  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

82304.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Assuming  there  are  five 
children,  the  care  of  five  children  under  thirteen  is  enough 
for  any  one  woman  to  undertake  ? — Yes,  it  is  too  much, 
and  she  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  boys  in  order  if  she 
does  not  take  care.  These  women  are  very  devoted 
to  the  children,  and  they  spoil  them  a  good  deal,  and 
they  have  not  much  sense  of  discipline — (perhaps  they 
have  not  been  brought  up  themselves  with  much  dis- 
cipline in  the  home) — and  then  there  is  no  father ;  I 
think  the  boys  in  that  class  particularly  suffer. 

82305.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  removed  from  White- 
chapel into  a  rural  district  the  same  thing  would  happen  ? 
— The  whole  family. 
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82306.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  know  about  that. 

82307.  You  have  never  had  any  experience  of  that  ? — 
No. 

82308.  You  have  never  tried  it  yourself,  or  at  your 
board  ? — No,  but  I  have  been  very  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  the  boys  turn  out — the  widows' 
children  ;  it  is  the  boys,  not  the  girls,  who  miss  the  father 
so  much. 

82309.  Do  you  find  that  when  those  boys  who  are  taken 
away  are  restored  to  the  ranks  of  labour,  that  they  care 
for  their  mothers  as  much  or  more  than  the  boys  who  are 
dragged  up  in  the  home  ? — More,  especially  where  the 
mother  is  kept  in  touch  with  them  and  sees  them  on  the 
proper  days.  I  know  one  or  two  families  in  which  the 
tone  is  excellent ;  one  in  particular,  where  the  mother 
was  a  very  poor-class  woman — a  decent  woman,  but  with 
not  much  character.  Her  hoj^  (two)  have  come  home  ; 
one  is  now  seventeen  and  the  other  fifteen,  and  they 
are  quite  the  strength  of  the  family. 

82310.  Are  these  schools  what  are  known  as  barrack 
schools  ? — -No.  They  were  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  by  the  guardians — as  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 

82311.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  barrack 
schools  ?  In  the  case  of  non-Roman  Catholic  widows 
they  would  be  sent  to  what  used  to  be  the  Forest  Gate 
schools  ? — It  is  not  Forest  Gate  now. 

82312.  Was  Forest  Gate  destroyed  before  you  went  to 
Whitechapel  ?— Yes,  it  was  previous  to  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

82313.  So  you  have  no  experience  of  the  results  of  what 
are  called  barrack  schools  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 

82314.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  the  mothers  keep  in  touch 
with  their  boys  at  the  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  guardians 
are  very  right  in  their  regulations  ;  they  seem  to  wish  the 
parents  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  I  like  the  boys  to  come 
home  for  the  holidays,  too  ;  I  know  sometimes  that  can  b© 
arranged  ;  I  advise  the  mother,  instead  of  trying  to  drag 
them  up  at  home,  to  send  them  to  school  and  save  up  so 
that  they  can  give  the  boys  a  good  time  when  they  come 
back  for  their  holidays. 

82315.  {Professor  Smart.)  Your  general  impression  of  the 
applicants  to  distress  committees  is  that  they  have  some-  applicants 
thing  deficient  about  them,  and  yet  you  do  not  think  badly  to  distress 
of  them  as  a  class  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  very  good  committees, 
fellows,  many  of  them. 

82316.  Would  you  endorse  the  opinion  I  personally 
have  formed  from  my  experience  of  distress  committees, 
that  most  of  these  men  would  be  worth  their  wage  if  some 
one  found  a  job  for  them  and  saw  they  were  carefully 
watched  ? — Yes.  Does  "  carefully  watched  "  mean  telling 
them  that  they  will  come  to  grief  utterly  if  they  lose  their 
work  ? 

82317.  No,  just  seeing  that  they  work.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  agree  with  this,  that  the  standard  required  of  this 
class  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  has  very  much 
risen,  so  that  such  men  as  this  usually  found  employment, 
say,  a  generation  ago,  and  yet  the  times  press  very  hardly 
on  them  now.  My  impression  is  that  the  struggle  for  life 
has  become  more  severe  in  all  places,  and  that  now  we 
expect  a  httle  too  much  of  that  very  poor  class  if  we 
expect  them  not  only  to  find  occupation,  but  to  work  in 
the  very  best  way.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — I  have 
not  noticed  any  tendency  of  that  sort. 

82318.  Of  course,  you  have  not  the  advantage  of  years, 
and  cannot  go  back  so  far  as  I  can  ? — I  can  only  go  back 
some  nine  years,  I  am  afraid. 

82319.  The  problem  you  are  interested  in  is  evidently 
the  casual  ? — Yes. 

82320.  The  under-employed,  I  think  you  call  them  ? — 
Yes. 

82321.  You  think  something  must  be  done  for  them, 
and  that  something  is  decasualisation  ? — Yes. 

82322.  Which  really  comes  to  this,  that  the  best  man 
should  get  a  preference  ? — Yes. 

82323.  You  make  rather  an  interesting  suggestion, 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  mentioned  to-day,  that 
somehow  or  other  it  should  be  made  difficult  for  men  to 
get  intQ  the  unskilled  labour  market  ?— Yes, 
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Miss  M.  E.  82324.  You  think,  in  short,  that  labouring,  inasmuch  as 
Marshall,  some  men  are  only  fit  for  labouring,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  quite  a  respectable  and  honourable  occupation  ? — Yes. 

82325.  Into  which,  perhaps,  people  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  from  other  ranks  on  account  of  bad  conduct  ? — Yes. 

82326.  And  if  possible  that  people  who  do  fall  into  this 
class  from  bad  conduct  should  rather  be  counted  blacklegs  ? 
—Yes. 
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82327.  You  hinted  a  good  deal  could  be  done  by  a 
record  such  as  sailors  get.  I  suppose  the  men  get  testi- 
monials from  their  employers  if  they  ask  for  them,  do 
they  not  ? — It  is  very  unusual. 

82328.  It  is  unusual  to  ask,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  un- 
usual for  a  casual  employer  to  want  to  look  at  one,  so  there 
is  not  much  incentive  to  the  casual  hand  to  collect  his  good 
characters. 

82329.  Still,  when  we  want  to  find  a  job  for  any  man  the 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  get  his  testimonials  ? — Yes. 

82330.  Sometimes  they  do  not  get  them  ' — Yes. 

82331.  Out  of  pure  carelessness  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
if  these  men  were  to  go  to  the  foreman  and  say,  "  I  am  not 
Bill  "  (they  all  go  by  nicknames),  "  I  am  so-and-so  ;  I  am 
going  to  give  you  as  reference,  will  you  speak  for  me  ?"  that 
the  foreman  very  otten  would.  They  have  come  up  to 
me  in  that  way,  to  apply,  with  no  references  whatever, 
and  I  have  told  them  to  go  and  see  some  foreman  who 
they  think  will  be  good-natured  and  make  themselves 
known  to  the  foreman  under  their  right  names,  and  then 
we  go  round  to  the  foreman  and  take  up  their  characters, 
and  we  often  get  good  accounts  of  the  men  in  that  way.  1 
think  it  could  be  done. 

82332.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  a  book  system 
might  be  made  compulsory  with  good  results  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  might  very  easily. 

Suggestion  as  82333.  As  to  your  suggestion  of  a  separate  workhouse 
to  educa-  so  educational  as  to  be  deterrent,  I  suppose  a  thing  could 
tional  and  be  so  educational  as  to  be  a  deterrent  ?— I  think  so.  I 
deterrent  think  many  of  our  Whitechapel  men  would  rather  have 
workhouses.    ^^^^  i^^^i^  ^oj-jj  than  too  much. 

82334.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

82335.  Is  there  not  another  objection  to  that,  namely, 
that  the  time  necessary  for  a  training  that  would  be 
worth  anything  would  be  very  long  ?— Yes. 

82336.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  three  months  ? — At  least. 

82337.  It  is  technical  education  rather  than  training  ? 

 No,  I  think  I  should  not  aim  at  technical  education  in 

trades  ;  that  would  be  too  ambitious.  I  should  suggest 
they  be  kept  to  very  regular  hours,  to  writing,  and  reading 
classes  ;  and  essays,  head  work  generally,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it,  so  that  when  they  got  to  their  physical  labour 
it  would  be  quite  a  reUef. 

82338.  That  would  be  not  only  a  matter  of  time,  but  a 
matter  of  expense,  of  course  ? — It  would  be  a  matter  of 
expense.  But  I  should  say  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
such  great  expense  as  many  people  think,  because  I  do  not 
think  so  very  many  will  accept  that  sort  of  test. 

82339.  You  think  not  ?— No. 

82340.  [Mrs  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  the  apprenticeship  committee  that  you  work 
wth  ?  I  believe  you  are  engaged  in  apprenticing  young 
boys  and  girls  largely  ? — Yes,  we  are. 

82341.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee ? — We  get  from  the  school  teachers  lists  of  the 
boys  and  girls  just  before  they  are  leaving  school,  and 
then  we  visit  the  parents  and  we  ask  them  what  plans 
they  have  for  Tommy's  future,  and  many  of  them  I  am 
glad  to  say  have  plans,  or  some  ideas,  and  We  then  say, 
"  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,"  and  withdraw  ;  but  others 
say  they  ha  e  not  thought  anything  at  all  about  it,  and 
they  think  that  the  boy  had  better  hunt  about  for  him- 
self when  the  time  comes.  In  those  instances  We  ask 
them  to  send  the  boy  up  to  see  us,  and  then  they  come 
up.  Then  we  take  up  their  characters  from  the  school 
and  get  some  hints  as  to  their  capacity  from  the  school- 
master or  schoolmistress  (we  often  get  the  greatest  help 
from  the  schools)  ;  then  we  try  to  place  them  in  what  we 
think  will  suit  them  best.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
fio  many  of  them  want  to  earn  73.  a  week  at  once,  and  we 
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have  to  appeal  to  the  parents  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  to  Stepney 
consent  to  let  the  boy  take  3s.  6d.  a  week  as  an  apprentice  apprentice- 
for  the  sake  of  the  future,  rather  than  to  have  a  high  sliip 
initial  Wage.    Very  many  of  them  will  do  that  with  great  committee, 
self-sacrifice.  Then  there  are  others  that  say,  "No" ;  they 
mean  to  have  as  much  money  with  the  boy  as  they  can. 
So  that  the  actual  number  of  boys  and  girls  that  come  up 
to  the  committee  is  not  of  course  as  large  as  those  that 
leave  the  schools. 

82342.  [Chairrmn.)  Is  it  a  substantial  proportion  ? — 
It  dep3nds  on  the  neighbourhood  a  good  deal.  In  a 
good  school  the  parents  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
about  the  children's  future.  In  a  bad  neighbourhood 
there  are  more  who  apply.  The  difficulty  comes  in  if 
the  neighbourhood  is  too  bad,  where  the  parents  are  of 
the  thriftless,  drinking  order.  Thi?  sort  will  make  the 
children  earn  as  much  as  possible  at  once. 

82343.  Do  the  teachers  assist  you  at  all  ? — Largely.  j 

82344.  Do  you  think  that  our  educational  system 
could  be  further  utilised  in  this  direction  ? — I  think 

there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  way.  ^ 

82345.  If  we  take  the  three  districts,  the  good  district,  I 
the  indifferent  district  and  the  bad  district ;  have  you  any 

idea  what  proportion  of  the  children  go  into  skilled  ' 
trades  ? — No,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say.    We  have  j 
been  so  pressed  lately  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
work  that  out.    At  one  time  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  give 
a  statistical  answer. 

82346.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way  of  getting  Whole-dav 
over  the  difficulty  that  widows  have  in  managing  their  schools  for 
boys  (it  is  a  difficulty  which  does  not  exist  only  in  the  boys; 
class  you  mention)  is   that   there   might  be  schools 
something  like  the   industrial  schools   to  which  the 
children  should  go  early  in  the  day,  have  their  meals 

there,  and  return  home  to  their  mothers  at  night. 
Have  you  ever  thought  over  that  scheme,  or  has  it  ever 
been  suggested  to  you  ? — No,  but  I  have  known  the 
mothers  manoeuvre  to  get  the  children  sent  to  such 
schools. 

82347.  It  was  to  be  a  school  on  the  principle  of  indus- 
trial schools,  but  not  necessarily  an  industrial  school  j 
that  is  to  say,  the  guardians  could  order  the  child  to  go 
there  ? — So  that  the  boy  was  under  discipline  at  any  |i 
rate  during  school  hours,  but  what  he  did  in  the  evenings 

or  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  do  not  know. 

82348.  He  would  be  better  fed  ?— He  would  be  better 
fed,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  these  boys  at  home  in  the 
evenings.  They  like  to  rim  about  the  streets.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  industrial  school  could  quite  meet  that 
difficulty. 

82349.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  children,  are  Question 
you  in  favour  of  any  extension  of  the  school  age  for  extension 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  better  for  their  after  life  ? —  of  school 
That  is  a  difficult  subject.    Of  course,  I  am  in  favour  f."*^  educa 


of  further  training  for  the  children,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  want  it  to  be  in  the  school  room. 

82350.  You  would  have  a  further  training  under  the 
state  or  the  care  of  the  managers,  or  some  kind  of  teacher  ? 
— Or  even  in  a  workshop. 

82351.  Partly  in  the  workshop  ? — If  the  father  brought 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  his  boy  was  going  to  be 
taught  a  trade  i:i  a  proper  workshop  I  think  he  might  b& 
left  there,  but  supposing  there  is  no  plan  of  that  sort  to 
train  him,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  keeping 
him  on  in  classes. 

82352.  Supposing  it  is  intended  that  a  boy  should  only 
be  a  labourer,  even  then  he  requires  some  little  skill  and  a 
good  deal  of  strength,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

82353.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  is  probably  not 
equipped  really  as  much  as  he  might  be  equipped  if  he 
were  longer  detained  and  more  carefully  trained  for 
ordinary  labourer's  work  ? — Yes,  I  am  often  very  sorry 
for  these  boys  of  fourteen.  They  suddenly  change 
from  the  short  school  hours  to  the  very  long  working 
hours  ;  and  I  think  the  long  working  hours  are  rather 
bad  for  their  health  at  that  age. 

82354.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  couple  of  years 
longer,  partly  at  school,  and  partly  in  some  kind  of 
definite  training  for  their  after  life  occupation,  would 
probably  attend  to  turn  out  better  workmen,  workmen 
whose  employ  would  tend  to  be  more  steady  ? — Yes  ; 


tion  of  bo; 
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stion  of  ^  ^  little  afraid  of  continuing  the  literary  part  of 
nsion  their  training,  because  I  think  already  too  many  are 
chool  age  trained  into  clerical  wcrk;  but  I  should  like  some  sort 
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of  compulsory  evenmg  continuation  class,  if  only  with 
a  view  to  shortening  their  working  hours.  I  do  think 
the  van  boys  ara  kept  on  those  vans  too  long. 

82355.  Is  it  not  the  case  under  the  present  system  that 
a  boy  works  steadily  through  his  standards  till  he  is 
fourteen,  and  then  he  is  tiu-ned  adrift,  and  he  falls  into 
the  hands  possibly  of  good  parents,  or  possibly  into  the 
hands  of  the  School  Employment  Committee  ;  in  either 
case  those  who  have  been  training  him  for  his  after  life 
have  no  continuous  time  to  consider  what  part  he  is  best 
likely  to  play  in  his  after  life,  while  he  is  still  vmder  their 
control.  Supposing  the  managers  take  rather  a  larger 
view  of  their  duties  than  they  do  at  the  present  time  ? — 
I  think  an  ideal  education  system  should  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  the  boys  than  is  being  done  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  want  to  merely  extend 
the  existing  school  age. 

82356.  You  are  satisfied  with  fourteen  ? — Fourteen  for 
the  present  style  of  education. 

82357.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present  style  of  educa- 
tion, but  an  education  which  fits  a  boy  to  take  a  definite 
occupation  in  after  life  and  conduct  himself  well  in  it, 
but  that  our  education  does  not  aim  at  now  ? — When 
that  is  started  I  think  it  will  be  excellent. 

82358.  You  were  speaking  of  the  cumulative  character. 
Do  you  think  that  would  really  be  applicable  to  English 
workmen  ? — As  applied  say  to  a  casual  labourer  at  the 
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82359.  Yes,  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  value  to 
him  ? — I  think  he  might  have  a  book  of  discharges  like 
the  seamen,  and  he  might  get  the  employer  at  the  end 
of  his  period  to  stamp  his  book,  as  the  seaman  at  the  end 
of  his  voyage  gets  it  stamped,  with  a  "  V.G.,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

82360.  It  would  not  have  much  value  unless  superior 
classes  of  workmen  submitted  to  the  same  class  of 
thing,  would  it  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  the  employer  will 
not  trouble  to  look  at  the  book  of  discharges,  as  under 
the  present  system  he  gets  enough  good  men  without  it ; 
I  think  if  you  could  somehow  or  other  lessen  the  number 
of  men  that  are  competing  for  this  work,  if  you  get  a 
smaller  number  of  men  doing  the  same  amount  of  work, 
then  the  character  system  would  perhaps  be  more  im- 
portant, and  the  employer  would  look  at  these  books.  I 
think  it  rather  hangs  on  the  other  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  who  are  dividing  the  work  between 
them. 

82361.  You  deal  in  Paragraph  15  with  the  methods  you 
would  employ  in  dealing  with  the  reduced  numbers  after 
you  had  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  decasualisation  ; 
as  to  C,  the  excess  generally,  they  would  be  rather  less 
good  men,  would  they  not,  they  would  be  the  worst  of 
the  casual  labourers  ? — Yes. 


82362.  Would  they  be  subjects  for  emigration  or  Miss  M.  E. 
migration  ? — I  think  the  worst  would  not  necessarily  Marshall. 
be  bad.    I  think  the  point  Professor  Smart  made  about  ^  ~ 
many  of  them  being  decent  men,  although  perhaps 
ignorant  and  ill-trained,  is  a  very  true  one. 

82363.  You  say  nothing  of  any  possible  system  by  Need  for 
which  either  board  of  guardians,  or  boards  of  guardians  detentive 
in  co-operation  with  the  magistrates,  might  exercise  Powers  over 
power  of  detention  over  the  very  lowest  class.    Does  that  ^'^^^^^^ 
come  into  your  scheme  of  things  at  all  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  certain  classes. 

82364.  That  would  tend  very  greatly  to  de-casualise 
work,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

82365.  It  would  cut  off  the  bottom  fringe  ? — Yes. 

82366.  Then  with  regard  to  the  widows,  do  you  really  Treatment 
contemplate  for  young  widows  with  a  couple  of  children,  of  widows 

a  life  of  five  days  a  week  work.    Is  that  what  you  con-  children 
sider  the  best  thing  for  a  young  widow  of  that  class  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  contemplating. 

82367.  What  is  your  experience  that  they  do  with  the 
children,  creche  them,  or  give  them  to  neighboiu's  ? — The 
old  mother,  or  married  sister  looks  after  them.  You  see 
these  widows  belong  to  family  groups.  The  old  people 
I  think  understand  children  very  well ;  the  grandmothers 
get  on  with  the  grand-children,  and  it  is  often  a  very 
suitable  employment  for  the  grandmother  to  look  after 
the  children  while  the  daughter  is  at  work. 

82368.  The  two  children  ;jou  would  retain  would  be 
girls  if  possible  ? — Yes,  I  would  retain  the  girls. 

82369.  That  would  give  the  family  rather  a  lopsided 
appearance  if  all  the  girls  were  left  and  the  boys  taken 
away  ? — It  is  done  in  other  classes,  is  it  not  ? 

82370.  With  regard  to  the  distress  committees,  did  ^"j'^^^f/'"" 
you  take  up  a  good  deal  of  emigration  work  last  year  ? —  stennev 
Yes,  we  sent  a  good  many  away.  Distress 

82371.  If  there  were  cases  of  men  with  families  were  Committee, 
they  referred  to  the  joint  committee,  and  so  to  the  district 
committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

82372.  I  think  you  are  on  both  of  the  committees,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

82373.  Did  you  find  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
investigations  upset  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
distress  committee  ? — In  only  one  case,  and  that  was  on  a 
point  which  arose  out  of  the  health  of  the  wife  ;  a  poor 
woman  who  was  wrong  in  her  head,  or  liable  to  be  wrong 
in  her  head  ;  it  was  a  point  which  the  distress  committee 
could  be  excused  for  not  having  found  out. 

82374.  You  would  be  prepared  to  leave  the  distress 
committee  v  ith  its  present  equipment,  if  it  was  suck  a 
committee  as  you  had  in  Stepney,  to  prepare  cases  for 
emigration  ? — Yes,  I  would  ;  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  way  they  did  their  emigration  work. 

82375.  I  think  Stepney  is  the  only  one  you  have  had 
experience  of  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  only  one. 


Mr.  Reginald  John  Somers,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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82376.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  at  Camberwell  ? — I  was 
until  recently.  I  am  now  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Council. 

82377.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Statement  giving  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in  Camberwell,  and  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in  we  will  treat  that  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

The  Unemployed  in  Camberwell. 

1.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  registered  for  work  in  Camberwell  from 
May,  1906,  to  June,  1907. 

1,765  men  and  191  women  ;  of  these 

553  men  registered  in  1905-6. 
253     „  „        „  1904-5. 

106     „  „        „  1903-4. 


Mr.  R.  J. 

Sorners. 


4  Nov.,  1907. 


The  figures  for  the  previous  year  (1905-6)  were 
2,040  men  and  45  women  ;  of  these 
564  men  registered  in  1904-5  and  1905-6. 

88    „  „        „  1903-4  and  1905-6. 

296    „  „         „  1903-4,  1904-5  and  1905-6.  Unemploy- 

1,165  men  and  191  women  registered  in  1906-7  but  not  nient  in 
previously.  _  Camberwell 

The  ages  of  the  male  applicants  in  1906-7  were  :  1906-7. 
Ages— 15-19  20-24  25-34   35-44  45-54  55-64  65-74 
Nos.—    40       211      533      493      329      125  34 

About  1,500  out  of  the  1,765  men  who  registered  in 
1906-7  were  employed  in  the  building  trades  and  as 
general  labourers,  the  remainder  being  composed  of 
metal  workers,  printers,  woodworkers,  costers,  etc.,  etc. 
These  were  classified  (including  the  191  women)  by  the 
Distress  Committee  as  follows  : — 

Preferred  cases        ...      -  258 

Eligible  857 

Uneligible  .  ....  509 
Disqualified  -----  332 
Married  men  numbered  -  -  -  1,290 
Unmarried  „  .       -      -  402 

Widowers  ,,         -      -      -  73 


429— VIII. 
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Work,  amounting  on  an  average  to  9  weeks  each,  was 
found  for  398  men — 23  refused  work,  4  were  dismissed, 

  and  5  left  owing  to  illness. 

4  Nov.,  1907.     Of  the  281  men  for  whom  work  was  found  in  the  winter 
of  1905-6,  177  applied  in  1906-7  or  63  per  cent. 
61  families  and  45  single  men  were  emigrated. 
Most  of  those  who  had  registered  in  the  previous  winter 
were  visited  this  summer  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  position  with  the  result  that  : — 

714  reported  themselves  as  in  work  ; 
747      „  „         „  out  of  work  ; 

457  could  not  be  traced  (this  seems  a  very 
large  number)  ; 
42  had  been  emigrated. 

2.  As  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  registered 
were  connected  with  the  building  trades,  the  cause  of 
their  want  of  employment  may  be  attributed  to  the 
seasonal  nature  of  their  work  and  perhaps  to  a  certain 
amount  of  slackness  in  those  trades.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  any  of  the  years  1903-4  to  1906-7  was  there 
exceptional  distress,  but  there  was  probably  not  so  much 
demand  for  labour  in  the  summer  months  in  Camberwell 
as  there  has  been  in  former  years.  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  registered  were 
of  the  purely  casual  type  who  may  be  said  to  be 
chronically  unemployed  or  semi-employed. 
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Effects  of  Unemployment. 

3.  — (1.)  Deterioration  both  moral  and  physical  of  the 
man. 

(2.)  The  wives  being  sent  out  to  work. 
(3.)  The  children  made  to  work  both  in  and  out  of 
school  hours,  and  on  leaving  school  being 
placed  as  errand  boys,  &c.,  instead  of  being 
put  to  a  trade. 
(4.)  Loss  of  articles  pledged  through  inability  to 
redeem  them  and  partial  loss  of  home  which 
is  rarely  recovered  or  replaced  when  onc3 
lost. 

(5.)  Withdrawals  of  savings  from  provident  clubs, 
loss  of  membership  of  friendly  societies  and 
trade  societies. 

Action  of  Borough  Council  befoue  Unemployed 
Act. 
A. 

4.  — In  Camberwell  prior  to  1903-4,  unemployed  men 
were  allowed  to  register  their  names  at  the  various 
depots  of  the  Borough  Council.  Each  man  then  received 
two  days  work  in  rotation.  Under  this  system  no 
■verification  of  residence  was  attempted,  and  no  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  requirement  of  the  individual  cases. 
There  was,  in  consequence,  no  certainty  that  Camberwell 
men  (for  whom  the  work  was  intended)  were  being  em- 
ployed, and  men  from  other  districts  used  to  obtain  the 
work  by  giving  a  local  address,  and  sometimes  several 
days  work  a  week  by  giving  false  names  and  different 
addresses.  In  1903-4  an  effort  was  made  to  systematise 
the  work  and  ward  committees  were  formed  consisting 
of  a  guardian,  a  borough  councillor,  and  a  private 
person,  representing  a  charitable  relief  agency.  The 
scheme  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Long's  Act  —  a  scheme 
for  giving  adequate  relief  work  to  selected  cases  was 
attempted  but  fell  through  owing  to  technical  difficulties 
with  the  Borough  Engineer's  Department  and  eventually 
the  committees  had  to  fall  back  on  the  dole  of  work 
(3  days)  given  in  rotation  which  did  little  or  no  practical 
good.  Tlie  borough  council  and  the  borough  engineer 
both  issued  reports  on  this  work. 

The  work  done  proved  very  expensive  and  was  not 
well  carried  out. 

B. 

Kesnlts  of  1  consider  that  the  distress  committees  have  done 
Distress  most  useful  educational  work  in  classifying  cases  and  in 
Committees,  shewing  the  public  how  useless  it  is  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  unemployed  as  a  whole.  I  think  that,  at  all  events 
so  far  as  Camberwell  is  concerned,  much  more  could 
have  been  done  in  that  way  had  a  more  experienced 
type  of  enquiry  officer  been  employed.  In  many  cases 
that  came  to  my  notice  the  results  obtained  by  a  skilled 
enquiry  officer  were  quite  opposite  to  those  got  for  the 
distress  committee.  Men  were  also  often  returned  as 
artisans  and  mechanics  when  only  labouiers,  thereby 
conveying  a  false  impression  of  the  state  of  the  labour 
market.  Sometimes  the  borough  engineer  had  to  put 
off  men  sent  him  by  the  di.-tress  con  mittee  as  artisans 
because  he  found  that  they  were  only  labourers  in 
reality. 


The  danger  of  the  distress  committee  is  that  it 
inclines  men  to  depend  upon  it  for  work  and  perhaps 
relax  their  individual  efforts  to  get  it. 

Labour  Bureaux  appear  to  me  to  be  at  present  useless,  I^aboTir 
and  are  likely  I  think  to  remain  so,  unless  (1)  the  ^^changes. 
Employers  of  labour  come  exclusively  to  them  for  their 
men,  and  (2)  the  best  type  of  man  registers  his  name 
at  them. 

C. 

Labour  Colonies. — That  the  advantage  for  the  time  I'^^'^p 
being  to  the  men  and  to  their  families  of  colony  work  ^o^o'i'ss. 
is  considerable,  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  questioned,  but 
as  a  means  of  leading  to  permanent  improvement,  the 
system  has,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  entirely  failed.  I 
have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any  case  where  a  man  has 
gone  back  to  the  land  or  has  materially  improved  his 
position  through  the  means  of  his  period  of  work  at  the 
colony.  Physically,  the  country  air,  regular  hours  and 
good  food,  have  in  some  cases  worked  wonders,  while 
the  regular  allowance  to  the  wife  has  made  a  striking 
difference  in  some  homes,  and  to  her  and  her  children. 
The  general  improvement  would  very  probably  be  main- 
tained if  regular  work  was  forthcoming  immediately, 
but,  I  am  afraid  the  majority  of  the  men  on  their  return 
drift  again  into  the  ranks  of  the  casual,  and  only  the 
more  skilled  or  fortunate  ones  return  to  regular  work. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  I  think  the  farm  colony 
can  only  be  looked  on  as  a  palliative,  and  a  very  ex- 
pensive one. 

With  the  non-colony  men  who  do  not  leave  their 
homes  and  who  receive  their  own  wages  the  families  do 
not,  I  think,  benefit  so  much  during  the  temporary 
spell  of  work. 

D. 

I  have  never  gone  fully  into  the  figures  and  possibilities  Trade  tnrio: 
of  trades  union  unemployed  benefit ;  but  have  always  unemployei 
been  of  opinion  that  very  much  more  could  be  done  t)enetit. 
than  is  done  at  present  to  assist  members  when  out  of 
work  if  more  support  was  given  to  the  unions.  ! 

E. 

I  have  no  practical  or  personal  knowledge  of  the 
German  municipal  insurance  scheme. 

82378.  (Chairman.)  The  vast  majority  of  those  who 
appUed  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  according 
to  your  figures,  were  connected  with  the  building  trade 
or  were  general  labourers  ? — Yes. 

82379.  Apparently  you  had  very  few  of  the  skilled 
artisan  class  ? — Very  few-. 

83380.  Would  Camberwell  be  a  fair  test  in  that  way  ; 
is  there  a  considerable  proportion  of  skilled  artisans 
living  in  Camberwell  ? — I  think,  although  there  are  not  a 
large  number  of  employers  in  Camberwell,  still  a  great 
many  of  those  engaged  in  trades  sleep  there  and  live  there, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

82381.  It  is  a  very  large  area  ? — ^Yes.  ; 

82382.  Not  wholly  built  over  yet  ? — No,  but  the 
northern  part  is  very  closely  built  over. 

82383.  You  classify  them,  and  I  see  that  about  1,100  were 
ehgible,  and  a  very  large  proportion  were  either  ineUgible 
or  disqualified.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  their  appljdng 
apparently  was  the  slackness  of  the  building  trade  ? — Yes. 

82384.  I  suppose  the  building  trade  is  always  slacker  geasouaT 
in  winter  than  in  summer  ? — Yes,  always.  slackness 

1  in  building 

82385.  So  that,  although  there  was  no  exceptional  (-jade, 
distress  in  this  particular  year,  there  was  the  normal 
seasonal  distress,  I  suppose  ?— That  is  so. 

82386.  Is  that  seasonal  unemployment  always  con- 
siderable in  ordinary  years  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  varies  much  from  one  year  to  another. 

82387.  Therefore  the  idea  which  I  think  was  in  the  Result  of 
minds  of  a  good  many  who  supported  this  Act,  that  it  |;°^™P'°J"' 
would  deal  Avith  respectable  people  usually  in  permanent  ^ 
employment,  and  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  (-,°j^'^gj.^j] 
through  exceptional  circumstances,  was  not  reaUsed  as  far 

as  your  experience  goes  ?— Hardly.    I  think  the  idea  wa§ 

simply  to  tide  over  those  for  the  time  being.  ^ 

82388.  But  that  class  apparently  came  in  very  smaU  i 
numbers  ? — Yes. 
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82389.  You  make  certain  suggestions  or  criticisms. 
You  think  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Act  is  that  it 
has  done  good  educational  work  in  showing  the  public  how 
useless  it  is  to  try  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  as  a  whole  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  in  Camberwell  the  general  opinion  was  that 
they  could  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  that  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  that  the  borough  council,  or  some  one  else,  or 
the  State,  should  provide  a  certain  amount  of  work  for 
them  to  tide  over  the  winter.  I  think  that  all  that  has 
taken  place  at  the  committee  meetings  and  at  the  public 
meetings  at  the  Town  Hall,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  very  much,  and  that  they  now  realise  the  difficulty 
of  the  question  rather  more  than  they  did. 

82390.  They  realise  that  it  would  require  works  of  very 
large  dimensions  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  un- 
employed ? — Yes,  they  reahse  that  a  mere  dole  of  work, 
or  even  some  weeks  of  work,  given  in  the  slack  season,  does 
not  meet  the  unemployed  question. 

82391.  Would  you  contend  that  what  has  been  done 
has  gone  in  the  direction  rather  of  encouraging  the  aggre- 
gation of  casual  labour  ? — I  am  afraid  it  has  on  the  whole. 
I  think  the  Camberwell  men  relied  on  the  distress 
committees  giving  them  work  ;  they  did  especially  after 
the  first  year's  work,  but  you  will  notice  that  during  the 
last  two  years  the  number  of  applications  has  decreased. 

82392.  Is  that,  do  you  think,  due  to  the  stricter  super- 
vision, or  is  it  due  to  emplojrment  being  better  ? — 
I  think  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  small  amount  of 
work  that  was  given. 

82393.  In  fact  I  suppose  the  tendency  was  to  look  upon 
the  work  given  by  the  distress  committee  as  another  sort 
of  casual  job  ? — Yes. 

82394.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  this  class  ?  What  would  you  do  ;  would 
you  rely  on  the  Poor  Law  alone  ? — No,  I  think  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done  by  some  system  of  out-of-work 
insurance,  or  unemployed  allowance  through  trade  societies 
or  guilds.  We  read  that  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
a  great  deal  is  being  done  in  that  way,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  done  in  this  country ;  and  what  struck  me 
so  very  much  in  all  the  years'  work  in  Camberwell  was 
the  very  small  number  of  trade  society  men  and 
friendly  society  men  who  come  under  the  notice  of  these 
committees  at  all.  I  think  the  percentage,  during  the 
year  that  I  acted  as  honorary  secretary,  of  friendly  society 
men  was  about  one,  and  trade  society  men  certainly  not 
more  than  fifteen,  if  that.  It  seems  to  point  to  this, 
that  men  belonging  to  trade  unions  do  not  come  to  the 
distress  committees  even  when  there  is  no  out-of-work 
benefits  attached  to  their  unions. 

82395.  Then  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  people 
who  come  for  relief  have  not  joined  or  are  not  able  to  join 
any  union,  because  their  work  is  so  casual  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  apply  except  in  a  few  instances.  I 
think  that  there  are  a  very  few  of  the  casual  men  who 
could  not  afford  the  small  amount  per  week  required  to 
join  a  trade  union. 

82396.  The  unskilled  labour  connected  with  the  building 
trade  is  very  little  organised,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

82397.  There  are  not  many  who  join  these  unions,  are 
there.  The  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  unskilled 
employments  in  the  building  trade  is  not  very  much 
organised  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

82398.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  these 
special  occupations  to  start  any  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  or  any  provident  system  ? — 
If  the  employers  and  the  men  could  be  got  to  co-operate 
I  think  that  it  might,  but  it  would  have  to  grow  very 
gradually  I  think.  I  do  not  know  that  any  compulsory 
system  would  be  possible  at  present. 

82399.  It  seems  to  me  that  constant  irregularity  of 
employment  must  necessarily  tend  to  diminish  co-opera- 
tion and  imions  ;  is  that  not  your  view  ? — Yes,  probably 
it  does  ;  any  unemployed  insurance  scheme  might  be 
supplemented  perhaps  by  an  amplification  of  the 
labour  bureau  system.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
would  be  workable  or  not.  It  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  employers  and  the  trade  unions  were  to 
join  in  the  scheme. 

82400.  If  these  labour  exchanges  are  exclusively  or 
mainly  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the  imemployed 
class,  you  are  strongly  of  opiaion  that  they  will  not  be  a 
success  ? — I  do  not  think  they  will. 


82401.  You  must  get  a  higher  class  of  labour  to  affiliate    Mr.  i?.  J. 
itself  or  make  use  of  these  institutions  ? — Certainly.  So/ucrs. 

82402.  If  that  difficulty,  which  I  admit  is  a  very  serious  4  Kov.,  1007. 

one,  were  got  over,  they  would  then  play  a  very  consider-   

able  part  ? — I  think  tliey  would. 

82403.  Did  they  operate  at  aU  beneficially  in  Camber-  Camberwell 
well  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of.    There  again  there  was  labour 
practically  no   touch   between  the  labour   bureau  in  biiicau. 
Camberwell  and  the  unemployed  committee.   For  instance, 

names  were  not  sent  on  by  the  unemployed  committee  to 
the  labour  bureau  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

82404.  The  labour  committee  or  bureau  committee 
was  not  composed  of  the  same  paople  or  had  it  any  people 
on  it  who  were  on  the  distress  committee  ? — No. 

82405.  There  was  no  communication  at  all  ? — Prac- 
tically no  co-operation  at  all. 

82406.  Was  that  the  case,  do  you  know,  in  other 
boroughs  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

82407.  (ifr.  Nunn.)  Was  it  not  rather  your  object  to  Question  of 
keep  them  apart  from  one  another  if  you  want  the  better  nisociatiou 
class  workman  not  to  be  frightened  by  association  with  of  labour 
the  ordinary  out-of-works.    You  want  your  association  ''xchanges 
to  be  used  by  that  class  of  workman,  and  the  most  difficult  "  ''^'^ 

man  to  get  at  was  the  better  class  workman,  he  being  rather  *■  ™i'  ^^'^^ ' 
afraid  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  orchnary  unemployed, 
so  it  was  your  business,  was  it  not,  to  keep  the  employ- 
ment exchange  rather  separate  from  the  unemployed 
distress  committee  ? — So  far  as  I  gather,  the  same  class 
of  men  used  the  employment  exchange  as  used  the 
distress  committee. 

82408.  But  I  thought  you  agreed  with  the  chairman 
that  that  was  why  the  existing  exchanges  tended  to  fail, 
because  you  could  not  get  hold  of  a  higher  class  than  the 
ordinary  unemployed  ?— I  do  think  that. 

82409.  Then  it  was  important  to  keep  them  distinct, 
was  it  not  ? — I  was  thinking  more  of  the  question  as  a 
whole.  I  think  to  make  the  labour  bureau  a  success  it 
must  be  used  by  all  classes  of  labour.  The  difficulty  now, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  it,  is  that  better  class 
men  will  not  register,  and  consequently  the  employers 
will  not  use  it  either.  I  remember  it  was  just  the  same 
many  years  ago  when  I  made  an  inquiry  into  the  labour 
bureau  then  in  existence  at  Battersea  ;  the  employers  of 
labour  told  me  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
use  it,  and  I  heard  the  same  recently,  do^vn  at  Camberwell. 

82410.  Do  you  not  think  that  may  be  very  largely 
because  the  lower  class  cases  of  unemployed  had  already 
been  too  much  associated  with  it,  and  therefore  prevented 
the  better  class  workmen  from  using  it  ?— Possibly  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  better  class  workmen  had  need  to  use 
it.  I  think  that,  taking  the  men  that  appHed  to  us  at 
Camberwell,  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  were  what 
you  might  call  better  class  workmen. 

82411.  I  thought  you  believed   in  labour  bureaux,  p^.^^p^^j^^ 
provided  the  best  type  of  man  registered  his  name.    Do  labour" 

I  understand  you  consider  that  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  exchanges. 

have  n  ;ver  believed  in  labour  bureaux,  but  I  think  the  only 

chance  of  their  being  a  success  is  that  they  should  be  used 

extensively  by  the  employers,  and  that  all  classes  of  men 

should    register  there.    At  the  present  time  I  gather 

that  the  trade  unions  to  a  great  extent  are  the:r  own 

labour  bureaux. 

82412.  Yes,  they  are  ? — And  employers  have  told  m& 
that  they  never  have  any  trouble  in  obtaining  men  when 
they  want  them.  They  have  only  to  write  or  send  to 
the  secretary  of  the  union  — those  who  employ  trade 
unionists. 

82413.  You  think  that  one  of  the  two  conditions  under 
which  it  can  be  a  success  does  not  exist  now,  and  is  not 
likely  to  exist  ? — I  do  not  think  it  exists  now  ;  I  do  not 
say  it  is  not  likely  to  exist,  because  that  might  possibly  be 
brought  about  by  a  definite  scheme  being  put  before  all 
concerned  ;  but  I  think  it  v.ill  be  a  long  time  before  it 
can  be  brought  about. 

82414.  You  think  it  is  better  that  outside  machinciy 
should  find  work  for  a  man  rather  than  that  they  should 
find  it  amongst  their  own  companions  in  the  same  trade  ? 
—Personally  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  labour  market  to 
settle  itself. 
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^  82415.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  the  remark 
that  I  addressed  to  Miss  Marshall  just  now  about  the 
different  kind  of  inquiry  that  was  made  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  the  distress  committee  on  the 
identical  cases  that  came  up  for  emigration  ?  I  suppose 
in  Caniberwell  you  had  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  men 
with  families  who  originally  came  to  the  distress 
committees,  and  because  they  had  famiUes  were  referred 
fco  the  Joint  committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  the  emigration  fund,  and  thence  were  referred 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  committee  of  the 
district  ? — Yes,  we  had  a  great  many. 

82416.  My  question  is  :  Did  you  find  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  investigation  tended  to  upset  the 
findings  of  the  distress  committee  about  those  men  ? — 
The  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society  committee  were  only  reported  to  the  joint 
emigration  committee.  We  found  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  enquiries  that  Were  made  by  our  skilled 
enquiry  officer  and  the  enquiries  that  were  made  by  the 
less  skilled  officer  of  the  distress  committee. 

82417.  Did  that  lead  to  a  certain  numbci  of  cases  that 
were  selected  by  the  distress  committee  being  rejected  ? 
— Certainly,  it  did. 

82418.  Do  you  attribute  that  more  to  the  want  of 
training  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  were  used  as  enquiry- 
officers  by  the  distress  committee  or  to  the  very  restricted 
programme  of  enquiiy  laid  down  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — I  put  it  down  to  the  want  of  experience 
of  the  enquiry  officers,  and  to  so  much  being  dependent 
upon  the  replies  of  employers,  and  references  being  given 
in  writing.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  local  committees  of  the  distress  committee 
that  no  enquiry  should  be  made  personally,  on  the  ground 
that  people  might  say  anything,  whereas  they  would  hesitate 
at  putting  it  on  paper.  In  that  particular  district,  I  think, 
there  were  more  cases  rejected  after  thorough  enquiry  than 
in  any  other. 

82419.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  be  able  to  make 
any  suggestion  on  that  point,  because  it  would  be  very 
interesting.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  obtain  the 
figures  of  the  emigration  cases.  It  was  quite  one  of  the 
characteristics,  was  it  not,  of  the  distress  committee's 
work  to  inquire  of  the  employer  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  the  figures  of  those  particular  cases, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  on  the  others,  I  should  think. 

83420.  Did  you  find  it  at  all  the  case  that  either  through 
the  feeling  on  your  committee  or  through  the  restricted 
nature  of  the  Local  Government  Board  enquiry  form 
a  sufficiently  free  hand  was  not  given  to  your  officers  when 
they  made  their  report  to  the  distress  committee  ? — 
Yes ;  the  Camberwell  Committee  took  practically  no 
notice  of  the  information  on  the  distress  form.  They 
made  all  their  own  enquiries  over  the  head  of  the  other. 

82421.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  answer  ? — The 
commi^ttee  did  not  supplement  the  information  already 
on  the  distress  committee's  form,  but  they  made  the 
same  enquiries  over  again. 

82422.  mich  committee  did  that  ?— The  Camberwell 
Committee. 

82423.  The  Camberwell  Distress  Committee?— The 
OamberweU  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee, 
in  its  emigration  cases. 

82424.  They  made  the  same  enquiries  in  a  different 
wa)-  ? — They  made  the  same  enquiries  by  a  different 
man,  and  other  workers. 

82425.  {Professor  Smart.)  The  painting  trade  is  a 
seasonal  trade,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 

82426.  And  the  building  trade  generally  is  seasonal  ?  — 
Yes. 

82427.  Are  not  the  wages  there  very  high  ? — Not  of  the 
casual  labour. 

82428.  The  wages  generally  in  the  building  trade, 
apart  from  the  casual  labour,  are  very  high,  are  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

82429.  Do  you  find  this  in  the  skilled  classes  of  the 
building  trade  or  only  the  casual  ? — In  the  skilled. 


82430.  You  consider  the  wage  of  the  casual  labourer 
in  the  building  trade  is  not  enough  to  allow  him  to  tide 
over  the  bad  season  ? — Hardly ;  except  the  best  type 
of  casual,  who  is  more  regularly  employed  than  they 
ordinary  type. 

82431.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this :  It  is  known  to 
be  a  seasonal  trade,  and  that  being  so,  you  would  expect 
the  normal  wages  to  be  more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
necessarily  dull  times  ?— Not  with  regard  to  the  poor 
type  of  casual  that  we  have  in  North  Camberwell.  I 
should  say  that  their  average  takings  all  the  year  through 
from  their  trade  would  not  come  to  more  than  about  16s. 
to  17s.  a  week,  if  that. 

82432.  You  have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any  cases  Labour 
where  the  man  has  gone  back  to  the  land  ?  Had  they  colonies  am 
much  opportunity  of  going  back  to  the  land  through  the  possibility  \ 
labour  colony  ?— No ;  so  far  as  I  know,  I  believe  very  of  training 
little. 


men  for  the 
land. 


82433.  So  you  that  cannot  bring  that  as  a  charge 
againit  them,  can  you  ? — I  understood  the  object  of  the 
labour  colony  was  to  educate  the  men  to  go  back  to  the 
land  and  to  assist  them  to  do  so. 

82434.  You  could  not  educate  a  man  in  four  months  ? 
—No. 

82435.  You  seem  very  pessimistic ;  have  you  not 
positive  suggestions  ? — When  one  has  thought  over  this 
que&U.m  what  strikes  one  is  the  lack  of  possibilities  aften 
the  training  has  been  given ;  there  seem  so  few  at  present. 
I  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  very  great  deal  could 
be  done  to  meet  the  question  by  the  men  themselves,  by 
a  system  of  unemployed  insurance.  I  think  we  should 
remember  that  the  opportunity  for  employment  on  the 
land  is  decreasing.  They  say  that  now  there  are  20,000 
less  farmers  in  England  than  there  were  about  ten  years 
ago ;  and  over  250,000  less  agricultural  labourers.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  revive  that  industry  by 
training  London- bred  men  at  a  colony.  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  ever  be  induced  to  go  on  to  the  land. 

82436.  Unless  there  were  small  holdmgs,  possibly  ? — 
The  question  is  whether  a  living  could  be  made  out  of  a 
small  holding. 

82437.  May  I  ask  whether  you  approve  of  the  continua-  Results  of 
tion  or  re-enactment  of  the  present  Unemployed  Work-  Unemploye 
men  Act,  or  would  you  rather  it  was  repealed  ? — I  do  Workmen  ■ 
not  think  I  do  really  approve  of  the  continuation ;  it  Act. 

does  not  seem  to  me  it  would  lead  us  any  further. 

82438.  You  think  it  might  be  repealed  altogether  ? — 
I  do  not  think  up  to  now  it  has  led  to  anything,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  chief  thing  it  has  done  is  to  create  an 
opinion  in  some  of  the  working  men's  mind  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  the  State  instead  of  by  their  own 
trades  and  industries. 

82439.  You  thmk  there  is  somethmg  possible  in  the  Labour 
direction  of  labour  bureaus  properly  dealt  with  ? — In  my  exchanges, 
opinion  I  think  it  is  the  most  hopeful  outlook  provided 

that  the  employers  will  co-operate.  I  believe  in  other 
countries  the  management  of  bureaus  is  undertaken  by 
the  men  themselves  and  the  employers  combined,  and  that 
the  trade  unions  use  them  and  do  not  use  the  unions  in 
competition,  as  it  were. 

82440.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  anything  Emigration 
about  the  emigration  work  you  have  done  ? — So  far  Camber- 
as  the  men  themselves  are  concerned  our  emigration  work  well  Charity 
has  certainly  been  the  most  satisfactory.  We  have  Organisatio 
emigrated  a  considerable  number  both  through  the  joint  Society, 
emigration  committee  for  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 

and  directly  through  om:  own  committee ;   and  we  have 
practically  no  failures  reported.  1 

82441.  You  think  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  part  t 
of  the  work  then  ?— For  the  men  themselves,  undoubtedly  " 
it  is, 

82442.  What  is  the  proviso  in  your  mmd  ?— I  am  class  of 
afraid,  although  the  casual  labour  market  is  so  over-  menemi 
stocked,  we  are  emigrating  the  best  of  them.  grated, 

82443.  It  may  be  that  though  they  are  the  best  of  the 
casual  labour  there  still  is  not  work  for  that  particular 
type  in  England  ?— That  is  so  ;  but  if  emigration  is  done 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  almost  limited,  as  it  is  now,  to 
the  casual  type,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  leave  the  lower 
grade  of  the  casuals  for  ourselves  and  emigrate  the  better. 
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82444.  Do  you  think  it  Is  possible,  by  diminishing 
the  numbers  very  largely,  to  so  far  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market  that  even  the  low-grade  casual  will 
be  better  and  get  a  better  living  ? — It  might  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labour  market,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would 
improve  the  standard  of  the  work. 

82445.  Do  you  not  think  the  low-grade  men  would 
improve  imder  regular  conditions  ? — They  might,  of 
course  ;  but  as  a  whole  I  doubt  if  it  would  benefit  us  at 
home  here. 

82446.  Weighing  one  side  against  the  other,  would  you 
like  to  see  the  present  powers  under  the  Act  for  emigra- 
tion from  the  rates  continued  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  would  for 
the  present.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  emigrate  a 
man  than  send  him  to  a  labour  colony  and  let  him 
return  to  his  old  surroimdings.  I  think  it  is  better  for 
all  concerned. 

82447.  Do  you  think  that  voluntary  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient for  the  emigration  that  is  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  I  do, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

82448.  Do  you  think  they  are  sufficient  to  deal  with 
those  who  are  now  coming  to  distress  committees  and 
seeking  to  be  emigrated  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  with  the 
money  voted  by  Government.  There  is  a  very  great 
demand  for  emigration.  I  should  think  at  Camberwell 
we  only  emigrated  something  like  sixty  or  seventy, 
but  I  should  say  there  were  quite  between  200  and  300 
down  on  the  lists  for  emigration. 

82449.  Were  they  approved  cases  ? — Yes  ;  they  were 
recommended  for  emigration  by  the  local  committee. 

82450.  Did  they  fail  to  go  for  lack  of  funds  ?— I  do 
not  know.  I  think  they  did  not  come  through  the  Central 
Body.  They  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  committee, 
suitable  for  emigration ;  but  they  might  have  been 
refused  at  the  centre.  Anyway,  out  of  250  cases  that 
went  up  in  one  month,  I  think  only  forty  were  dealt 
with  by  the  joint  emigration  committee. 

82451.  We  have  had  it  suggested  to  us  that  men  are 
taking  advantage  of  distress  committees,  to  be  emigrated 
by  them,  who  might  very  well  have  emigrated  themselves. 
Have  you  come  across  any  such  case  that  men  who  could 
have  paid  their  own  passage  money  have  applied  to 
distress  committees,  and  been  sent  by  them  ? — That  is 
difficult  to  say.    No  case  of  that  kind  came  under  our 


notice.  The  cases  that  were  rejected  after  having  been 
accepted  by  the  central  unemployed  body  were  almost 
always  rejected  on  the  ground  of  character,  not  on  the 
ground  of  having  money  available. 

82452.  Do  you  ever  emigrate  men  without  their 
families  ? — Never. 

82453.  Do  you  emigrate  single  women  ? — No,  except  in 
exceptional  cases  where  relatives  have  offered  them  a 
home,  or  they  have  had  a  situation  to  go  to. 

82454.  Do  you  emigrate  single  men  ? — No,  not  unless 
they  pay  over  one-half  of  the  passage  money. 

82455.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  Do  you  know  cases 
of  men  emigrating  themselves  and  leaving  their  wives 
and  families  behind  to  come  on  the  rates  ? — Yes. 
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82456.  Is  there  much  of  that  ?- 
of  those  cases. 

82457.  Accordingly  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why, 
in  emigrating  from  your  district  committee,  you  take 
care  that  the  wives  and  children  should  go  with  them  ? 
—Yes. 

82458.  Is  emigration  mainly  or  exclusively  to  Canada, 
or  are  there  other  places  to  which  you  emigrate  them  ?— 
Almost  entirely  to  Canada. 

82459.  Are  there  any  other  places  ? — Very  few.  We 
have  emigrated  a  few  to  New  Zealand,  but  generally 
when  they  have  had  relations  there,  and  we  have  paid 
the  passage  of  a  few  to  the  States,  but  then,  of  com'se, 
the  committee  have  to  raise  the  money  for  that. 

82460.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  had  any  cases  Satisfactory 
returned  which  have  been  emigrated  ?    Have  any  of  results  of 
them  come  back  ?— No.  emigration. 

82461.  Have  you  got  satisfactory  reports  ? — We  have. 

82462.  You  have  reports,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

82463.  And  they  are  satisfactory  ? — Very.    I  do  not 
think  the  committee  have  had  one  failure. 

82464.  Who  reported  to  you  ? — The  agent,  or  the 
applicants  themselves.  The  reports  come  to  the  joint 
emigration  committee  and  then  are  sent  on  to  the 
Camberwell  Committee.  Very  often  the  letters  come 
direct  to  the  Camberwell  Committee. 

82465.  Who  makes  the  reports  to  you  from  Canada 
as  to  how  they  have  got  on  out  there  ?— The  agent  of  the 
joint  emigration  committee  sometimes  but  the  committee 
more  often  hear  from  the  emigrants  themselves. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTIETH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  5th  November,  1907. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PBESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDottgall,  C.B. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler, 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistani  Secretary). 


Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  called ;   and  Examined. 


82466.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council, 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

82467.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  very 
interesting  Statement  of  the  evidence  as  to  distress  due 
to  unemployment  amongst  women  and  girls,  which  we 
will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  hand  it 
in  ?— Yes. 


{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement, 

frefared  in  June.)  The  Women, 

1.  The  Women's  Industrial  Council  has  for  many  years  Inilustiial 
made  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  unemployment  of  Council, 
women  and  girls,  especially  in  London.    At  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  Distress  Committee 
appointed  for  London  by  Mr.  Long,  the  council  felt  it 
important  that  women  should  share  in  any  efforts  made 
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to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  council 
made  special  enquiries  as  to  the  prevalence  of  unemploy- 
ment amongst  women  dependent  on  their  own  earnings, 
and  drew  up  a  Memorandum  {see  Paragraph  40)  with  some 
practical  suggestions.  This  was  put  before  the  Central 
committee,  but  that  committee  did  practically  nothing 
for  women  or  girls,  although  it  received  a  deputation  at 
last  from  the  council,  but  only  after  it  had  spent  all  avail- 
able funds  on  men.  During  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Unemplojmient  Act,  1905,  the  council  again  pressed  the 
claims  of  women  and  girls,  and  sent  a  similar  Memorandum 
to  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London.  The  result 
was  more  successful.  The  committee  appointed  a  special 
Women's  Work  Sub-Committee,  of  which  one  of  our 
members,  Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald,  was  first  chairman,  and 
this  sub- committee  considered  our  suggestions  and  put 
the  one  regarding  workrooms  into  effect,  using  the  gar- 
ments made  largely  for  emigration  cases. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  answering  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion questions  as  fully  as  possible,  the  council  has  made 
fresh  inquiries  and  sent  out  questions  to  persons  of  ex- 
perience, both  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
We  have  replies  from  between  sixty  and  seventy  secre- 
taries of  trade  unions,  including  women  as  members,  from 
nearly  the  same  number  of  clubs  and  settlements,  and 
from  a  score  or  so  of  other  persons  with  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  We  did  not  make  enquiries,  except  in  a 
few  special  instances,  from  Distress  Committees,  Poor 
Law  officials,  or  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  as  we 
thought  the  Commission  would  have  such  evidence  them- 
selves. We  regret,  however,  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  answers  were  sufficiently  full  or  exact  to  make  a 
tabulation  seem  very  feasible. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  whole  condition  of  women  wage- 
earners,  there  is  a  very  general  lack  of  exact  knowledge 
even  amongst  those  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the 
question,  as  workers,  workers'  friends,  or  employers,  but 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  unemployment  the  in- 
exactness and  ignorance  seems  more  pronounced. 

Extent  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

4.  The  numbers  seem,  in  most  cases,  to  be  less  than 
they  appeared  to  be  the  previous  year  from  our  inqiiiries 
made  then.  We  have  a  good  many  replies  from  unions 
in  the  textile  trade  in  Lancashire,  etc.,  where  the  record 
usually  is,  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  almost 
every  available  woman  and  girl  has  been  able  to  find  work 
in  the  mills,  as  they  are  so  busy.  The  Hyde  and  Had- 
field  Weavers'  Association,  however,  reports  150  female 
members  unemployed  now,  out  of  a  total  of  5,000,  and  the 
numbers  unemployed  dm'ing  the  past  year  average  from 
100  to  200.  These  women  are  cotton  weavers,  winders 
and  warpers,  and  some  have  been  out  for  three  months, 
some  more,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Northrop  looms 
and  other  labour-saving  machinery.  The  Bury  Card- 
blowing  and  Ringroom  Operatives'  Association  has  six- 
teen cardroom  operatives  out  of  work  now,  out  of  600 
female  members,  and  has  had  68  during  the  past  year. 
The  Todmorden  and  District  Weavers'  and  Winders' 
Association  has  100  unemployed  out  of  about  1,000 
female  members,  and  has  had  150  during  the  past  year 
as  the  result  of  a  strike.  The  Hyde  and  District  Card- 
Blowing  Room  Operatives'  and  Ring  Spinners'  Association 
has  about  eight  unemployed  now  out  of  1,400,  and  has 
had  about  forty  during  the  year,  partly  stopped  through 
breakdowns  of  machinery  and  partly  owing  to  two  trade 
disputes.  The  linen  trade  in  Belfast  has  been  very  busy 
for  two  years  or  so  ;  no  unemployment  amongst  2,300 
trade  unionist  women. 

5.  In  other  industries  the  trade  \mion  reports  vary 
considerably.  The  woman  secretary  of  the  Leicester 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  tells  us  that  a  great  many  of 
the  members  of  the  union  are  out  of  work  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  new  machinery,  which  is 
more  and  more  easy  and  light  to  manipulate,  is  being 
introduced  into  the  trade.  This  increases  the  number  of 
women  wanting  work  who  carmot  get  it  in  two  ways  : — 

(a)  The  places  of  adult  women  are  taken  by  young 
persons. 

(&)  The  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  because 
their  places  are  taken  by  women  and  young  persons, 
and  this  drives  a  number  of  married  women  to  seek 
I       work  in  the  factories,  since  they  have  to  try  and  earn 
wages  instead  of  their  husbands. 


We  have  evidence  from  several  Leicester  informants  of  Unemploy. 
girls  and  women  out  of  employment  who  have  to  live  upon  ment  among 
odd  jobs,  or,  in  some  cases,  have  had  to  apply  for  charity  women  in 
or  Poor  Law  relief,  while  others  are  working  short  time, 
the  available  work  being  shared  out  amongst  a  number  ' 
of  employees.    The  Northampton  Boot  and  Shoe  Union 
has  had  two  women  unemployed  during  the  past  year 
out  of  thirty  members.    Their  secretary  reports  that 
they  are  in  a  somewhat  fortunate  position  in  this  town 
regarding  female  labour.    A  new  industry,  viz.,  pinafore 
and  blouse  factories,  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  six 
years,  which  finds  employment  for  about  1,600  hands  ; 
thus  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  employment. 
The  Higham  Ferrers,  Rushden  and  District  Branch  of 
the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  reports 
no  members  out  of  work  now,  but  twelve  out  of  a  member- 
ship^ of  150  were  out  during  the  past  year  from  one  to 
twelve  weeks,  through  the  stoppage  of  a  large  firm.  In 
lace-making  dullness  and  short  time  is  reported  rather       -  I 
than  full  unemployment  amongst  females.    The  Society  in  laeo- 
of  Women  employed  in  Bookbinding  reports  more  than  making, 
usual  unemployment  during  the  past  year,  and  also  that  bookbindinj, 
"women  who  have  not  signed  for  'out-of-work'  have  and  cigar- 
had  much  short  time  in  the  past  year."    An  Aylesbury  "I'^ki'ig' 
correspondent  reports  seasonal  slackness  in  the  printing 
trades,  for  which  the  girls  make  up  when  they  are  busy. 
The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  reports  about  seventy-four 
unemployed  now  out  of  a  membership  of  894  females.  ' 
A  correspondent  in  the  cigar  trade  in  the  Midlands  reports 
that  the  trade  has  suffered  very  much  in  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  and  Leicester,  especially  as  cigars  have,  for 
some  reason  (probably  cheapness)  been  replaced  by  the 
vogue  of  cigarette  smoking.    The  two  trades  are  quite 
separate,  the  cigar  makers  being  highly  skilled  workers 
who  are  usually  apprenticed  for  five  years,  during  which 
they  get  very  low  wages,  and  some  of  these  girls  have 
turned  their  hands  to  dressmaking  or  working  at  the 
Dunlop  rubber  mills,  etc.    Many  of  them  were  married 
women.    The  secretary  of  the  Clothiers'  Operatives  of 
Leeds  reports  that  the  clothing  trade  is  very  different  , 
to  most  other  trades,  as  the  females  are  generally  on     ^"^^^  ^ 
piece-work,  and,  no  matter  how  slack  work  is,  they  are  (Jjothinc 
not  discharged.    Therefore  the  number  of  unemployed  upholsterinc 
is  no  guide  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market.    A  and  shirt-  ° 
Preston  correspondent  tells  us  that  dressmakers  and  making 
milliners  suffer  from  seasonal  slackness,  expecting,  indeed,  trades, 
two  or  three  months'  loss  of  work  in  a  year,  and  that 
some  of  these  went  into  the  mills  in  the  less  arduous 
departments  when  they  were  finding  their  own  trade 
slack,  and  that  some  of  them  are  remaining  there  so  as 
not  to  risk   out-of-work   periods   again.  Upholsterers 
report  a  slack  period  in  November,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary ;  whilst  the  shirt  and  collar  makers  in  Taunton  say, 
"  there  is  a  slack  period  of  four  or  five  months  in 
the  summer."    Clerks  and  shop-assistants    both  give 
account  of  a  good  many  out  of  work.    The  Aberdeen  shop' 
Shop  Assistants'  Branch  paid  imemployed  benefit  to  assistants 
two  women  out  of  forty-four  during  the  past  year ;  one,  and  clerks, 
a  milliner,  for  one    week,    and    the   other,  a  sales- 
woman in  a  fruit-shop,  for  twelve  weeks.  Another, 
a  London '  branch,  reports  two  out  of  work  now,  and 
nine  during  the  past  year,  for  periods  varying  from 
three  to  twelve  weeks,  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-two  female 
members. 

6.  We  have  a  good  many  other  answers  without  much  Information 
definite  information,  some  of  them  from  unions  too  newly  fro  n  othei' 
formed  to  have  any  statistics.    These  include  several  women's 
branches  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers,  unions. 
The  secretary  of  the  Protective  and  Provident  Society 

of  Women  working  in  trades  in  Oxford  reports  that  five 
members  out  of  seventy  have  received  unemployed 
benefit  during  the  past  year,  workers  in  a  ready-made 
clothing  factory  which  regularly  closes  for  two  weeks  in 
the  year,  but  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  number 
of  those  who  were  unemployed,  since  no  register  is  kept, 
only  those  paying  for  unemployed  benefit  who  know 
definitely  that  they  will  be  out  of  work  for  a  certain 
time. 

7.  In  considering  the  replies  from  trade  unions  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  regular 
and  steady  workers  who  take  the  trouble  to  join  a  union, 
especially,  perhaps,  among  women  who  are  so  difficult 
to  organise  at  all. 
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8.  Through  a  Qvic  Guild  of  Help  at  New  Brighton 
we  have  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  work  for 
women  there,  those  who  want  work  being  principally 
charwomen,  some  lodging-house  keepers.  There  are 
very  few  factories  but  several  laundries  in  the  town. 

9.  The  remainder  of  our  information  concerns  London 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  is  chiefly  gathered 
from  clubs  and  settlements.  The  club  which  makes  the 
most  special  point  of  interesting  itself  in  the  industrial 
welfare  as  well  as  moral  welfare  of  its  members,  the  Jewish 
Working  Girls'  Club,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  reports  that  it 
has  375  members,  341  of  whom  work  for  wages ;  that 
about  twenty  are  unemployed  now,  and  that  during  the 
past  year  about  200  have  been  unemployed  for  periods 
of  from  one  week  to  three  months.  The  unemployment 
occurred  in  the  dressmaking,  millinery,  tailoring,  and 
corset-making  trades,  and  was  due  to  seasonal  slackness. 
There  is  an  employment  bureau  connected  with  the  club, 
and  employment  was  foimd  for  152  girls  last  year,  some 
of  them  being  cases  of  unemplo3Tnent.  Many  girls  learn 
secondary  trades  in  the  club,  and  they  try  to  make  a  little 
out  of  this  work.  The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion 
as  200  girls  out  of  341  have  been  out  of  employment 
during  the  year  in  a  club  where  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  getting  employment  for  the  girls,  shows  that  a 
terrible  problem  of  unemployment  exists.  This  is  borne 
out,  although  with  very  little  statistical  evidence,  in  the 
constant  references  to  slackness  and  dull  times  in  the 
replies  from  other  sources.  Miss  Cheetham,  Canning 
To\vn  Settlement,  puts  down  roughly  three  facts : — 

"(i)  That  all  the  working  girls  in  our  clubs  give 
evidence  of  short  time  during  the  late  winter.  The 
girls  I  questioned  last  week  belonged  to  (a)  jam  ; 
(b)  paper  ;  (c)  match  ;  (d)  mat ;  (e)  pickle  ;  (/) 
baking-powder  factories ;  (g)  shirt-making. 
Every  one  of  these  girls  had  been  on  short  time  for 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  winter  in  some  departments 
of  their  work  at  any  rate,  with  the  result  that  those 
girls  who,  when  working  full  time,  can  earn  about 
r2s.  a  week,  have  for  many  months  now  averaged 
not  more  than  9s.  weekly. 

"  (ii)  Those  women,  widows,  etc.,  who  earn  their 
living  by  taking  in  shirt-making  and  tailoring  to  do 
at  their  own  homes,  all  complain  of  slackness  of 
work,  so  that  they  could  not  get  the  work,  much 
less  earn  a  livelihood  by  it.  Have  seen  much  distress 
amongst  these  shirt-makers  this  winter,  and  we 
have  had  no  work-room  open  to  help  them  ! 

"(iii)  There  is  very  little  charing  or  washing  to 
be  had  in  a  district  like  Canning  Town,  few  being 
able  to  afford  to  pay  wages.  Even  the  laundries 
have  been  slack  and  have  had  to  discharge  hands." 

10.  A  mission  at  Severn  Dials  has  about  200  women 
and'  girls  coimected  with  it,  a  large  number  being  em- 
ployed at  Crosse  &  Blackwell's.  Work  here  is  seasonal 
and  the  girls  are  often  out.  They  fill  in  their  time  in 
various  ways,  a  large  proportion  going  to  cardboard-box 
making  under  other  women  who  have  piece-work.  Others 
go  to  seed-sorting  at  Carter's  and  other  large  seed  mer- 
chants. A  club  in  the  City  Road  returns  thirty-five 
workers,  of  whom  four  are  now  out  of  work,  fifteen  have 
been  out  for  periods  of  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
past  year,  their  work  being  that  of  upholsterers,  sweet 
fillers,  paper-folders,  hawkers,  and  in  Lipton's. 

11.  From  Euston  Road  Miss  Bunting  reports  that: 
"  Many  of  the  girls  were  on  three-quarter  or  even  half- 
time  for  weeks  and  weeks  during  the  winter.  The 
tailoresses,  of  course ;  the  liquorice  girls  at  various  in- 
tervals ;  Maple's  carpet-weavers  for  nearly  six  months 
had  slack  work  ;  between  Christmas  and  Easter  the  rest 
of  them  had  three  days  a  week  at  home  constantly. 
Shoolbred's  carpet-sewers  were  so  slack  before  Christmas 
that  our  girls  left.  One  got  work  elsewhere,  one  went 
to  service." 

12.  Several  clubs  report  trying  with  varying  success 
to  get  girls  to  go  into  service.  Qubs  whose  girls  are  in 
service  report  a  great  deal  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  not  real  unemployment  amongst  servants. 

13.  One  club  leader  writes:  "I  cannot  gire  you  any 
exact  statistics  of  unemployed  in  our  dub,  as  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  married  women  who  only  work  when 
their  husbands  are  ill  or  under  special  circumstances,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  when  they  actually  want  work  and 
cannot  get  it,  or  when  they  think  it  best  not  to  work,  but 
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to  s'ay  at  home.  Among  the  girls  who  work  for  wages,  Mrs.  J.  J2. 
numbering  about  seventy,  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  MacDonald. 
case  of  actual  unemployment  now.  One  of  our  members 
was  out  of  work  for  a  month  in  the  early  spring,  but  then 
returned  to  her  work  of  paper-sorting.  On  the  whole, 
the  girls  do  not  suffer  at  all  from  imemployment,  but  they 
sutler  very  seriously  from  short  time,  the  trades  being 
specially  affected  are  jam-making  and  book-folding. 
In  the  former,  the  time-workers  (the  more  responsible 
girls)  lost  two  hours  a  day  and  2s.  a  week  for  about  three 
months,  but  the  piece-workers  lost  on  the  average  5s. 
and  6s.  a  week  for  a  long  time.  Book-folding  has  been 
very  slack  at  times,  the  piece-worker  often  making  little 
more  than  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  a  week,  instead  of  14s.  or  15s. 
Shirt-ironing  (two  members)  has  suffered  in  the  same 
way.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  work,  the  girls  in  nearly 
all  cases  are  required  to  be  at  the  factory  nearly  the  whole 
day  waiting  for  work  to  come  in.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, any  other  employment  is  out  of  the  question 
unless  the  girl  definitely  leaves  her  trade,  and  I  think  this 
system  of  requiring  the  whole  of  the  girl's  time  and  only 
paying  her  for  the  actual  time  she  is  on  piece-work  is 
one  reason  why  the  girls  so  often  prefer  time-work  in  an 
imskilled  trade  to  piece-work  in  a  partially  skilled  one. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  girls  live  with  their  parents 
and  are  partially  supported  by  them  in  slack  times,  some- 
times repaying  them  when  things  improve." 

Causes  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

14.  This  heading  seems  to  be  wrongly  worded,  as  dis-  Seasonal 
tress  due  to  unemployment  is  evidently  caused  by  un-  nature  of 
employment.    We  suppose  the  Commission  means  to  ask  ^f^*^®^ 
the  causes  of  unemployment.    The  great  cause  in  almost  cause 
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of  so  many  of  these  trades.  This  applies  very  specially  fiient. 
to  London,  where  so  many  women  are  employed  in  dress- 
making and  other  clothing  trades,  in  laundry-work,  and 
also  in  work  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food,  and 
where  the  London  season  gives  rise  to  so  much  extra 
work.  It  applies  also  to  such  places  as  Brighton,  where 
the  inrush  of  visitors  takes  place  at  a  different  time  of 
the  year.  More  or  less  it  applies  to  all  the  clothing 
trades,  since  people  buy  the  bulk  of  their  new  clothes  at 
certain  seasons.  This  season  work  varies  a  good  deal 
with  the  weather.  For  instance,  the  late  cold  weather 
this  year  has  kept  the  clothing  trades  back  from  being 
so  busy  as  usual.  The  mineral  water  trade  is  also  slack, 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  some  sweets  which  cannot  be 
made  in  hot  weather  are  not  yet  in  slack  time  as  the 
weather  is  so  cool.  Jam-making  is  later  than  usual  in 
demanding  workers.  The  seasonal  slackness  very  often,  , 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  leads  to  short  work  rather  than 
to  no  work  at  all,  but  a  girl  who  for  some  months  is  only 
doing  a  few  hours  a  day  or  two  or  three  days  a  week,  ii 
not  earning  a  living  wage,  and  is  not  better  off  than  if  she 
were  totally  imemployed  for  a  shorter  period. 

15.  Some  other  special  reasons  are  given  for  unemploy-  Machinery 
ment,  such  as  the  introduction  of  machinery,  of  which  we  as  cause 
have  repeated  instances.    A  club  secretary  in  Walworth  of  unem- 
reports  :  "To  begin  with,  the  keynote  of  the  whole  thing  ploy  ment 
is,  I  should  think,  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  ^^^^S 

In  the  bookbinding  no  end  have  been  discharged  ;  they 
have  even  now  a  machine  for  stitching  "  with  silk  "  :  this 
told  with  bated  breath,  for  stitching  with  silk  was  always 
considered  safe  and  well  paid  hand-work.  Day  &  Martin 
are  taking  on  hands  now,  but  nearly  all  the  old  ones  had 
been  discharged,  again  through  machinery.  The  ironers 
at  the  laundries  have  suffered  greatly,  as  a  new  machine 
now  takes  the  shirt,  a  roller  passing  over  the  front  and 
cuffs,  ironing  them  and  glossing  them,  so  that  all  that 
remains  to  be  ironed  is  the  back.  Two  girls  (young)  mind 
the  machine." 

16.  The  removal  of  a  particular  firm  is  mentioned  Other 
several  times  as  a  cause  of  unemployment.    Rabbit's  causes  of 
firm  in  Southwark  discharged  the  whole  of  the  girls  and  unemploy- 
women  eight  weeks  before  our  investigator  called  upon  ™ent. 
one  of  the  directors  to  enquire.    The  director  denied  that 

this  had  been  the  cause  of  any  distress,  but  we  have 
conflicting  evidence  from  a  Girls'  Evening  Home  m  the 
neighbourhood.  From  more 'than  one  quarter  we  hear 
that  the  girls  in  tinned  meat  and  other  tinned  stuff  factories 
have  suffered  from  great  slackness  as  the  result  of  "  The 
Jungle  "  scare.  The  war,  too,  is  still  responsible,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  our  correspondents,  for  discharge  of  workers 
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in  a  firm  overstocked  with  brushes,  and  "  those  also  that 
worked  making  leather  pouches  attached  to  the  saddles, 
etc.,  have  now  nothing  to  do."  The  trades  disputes 
mentioned  above  were,  as  recorded,  responsible  for  some 
unemployment. 

17.  We  have  also  many  instances  of  the  fact,  already 
referred  to,  that  where  men  are  suffering  largely  from 
unemployment  their  wives  join  the  competitors  for  work 
and  cause  over-crowding  and  consequent  unemployment 
in  the  trades  they  seek  to  pursue  These  very  often 
cover  comparatively  casual  or  unskilled  work,  such  as 
"  charing." 

18.  One  correspondent  attributed  some  of  the  unem- 
ployment to  "  the  absurd  idea  that  a  worker  is  too  old  at 
forty." 

Effects  of  Distress  due  to  Unemploymenl. 

19.  The  effects  may  be  summed  up  as  starvation,  more 
or  less  acute,  loss  of  vitality  due  to  want  of  means  to  pay 
for  proper  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  warmth,  loss  of 
self-respect,  which  can  hardly  survive  the  repeated  dis- 
covery that  the  worker  is  "not  wanted"  by  her  fellow- 
creatures.  In  the  case  of  wives,  with  husbands  ill  or  out  of 
work,  or  widows,  or  others  with  families  dependent  on 
them,  the  starvation  and  loss  of  vitality  is  suffered  by  the 
children  and  other  dependents  also.  Long  absence  from 
work  or  disheartening  slackness  of  work  also  tends  to 
lower  the  standard  of  work  of  the  worker  who  cannot  keep 
up  to  her  best  pitch  of  pride  and  interest,  or  skill,  in  it. 

20.  We  must  also  point  out  that  a  woman  can  un- 
fortunately always  find  employment  in  vicious  ways,  and 
that  difficulty  in  earning  money  honestly  must  add  very 
strongly  to  the  temptation  to  earn  it  in  immoral  ways, 
although  we  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  with  which 
the  vast  majority  of  our  hard-pressed  women  workers 
keep  themselves  above  such  temptations. 

21.  One  of  our  correspondents  pictures  the  distress  in 
a  particular  district  near  London  where  laundries  and 
some  factories  employ  a  great  many  women.  The  slack 
season  is  just  after  the  busy  spring  and  early  summer. 
"  To  tide  over  the  period  of  unemployment,  the  women 
are  in  a  most  hopeless  case.  Then  there  is  no  charing  to 
be  had ;  they  pawn  nearly  everything,  get  credit  from 
the  smaller  tradesmen,  and  go  without.  The  shop-keepers 
inform  me  their  takings  are  extremely  low  during  this 
period,  one  general  shop  that  caters  for  dinners,  ham  and 
beef,  etc.,  finding  that  the  women  go  without  dinners  at 
this  period,  discontinues  this  part  of  its  business  and, 
excepting  bread  and  tea,  almost  everything  is  at  a  stand- 
still. Rent  is  the  great  difiiculty.  The  women  seem  to 
work  for  rent,  which  is  very  high  and  increasing,  places 
which  were  8s.  have  risen  to  13s.  in  very  recent  years 
(since  the  opening  of  the  electric  trams  and  trains).  In 
the  laundries  the  great  feature  is  not  so  much  absolutely 
no  work,  but  very  little  work." 

Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

22.  We  append  a  copy  of  our  Memorandum,  to  which 
we  still  adhere  (see  Paragraph  40)  ;  and  also  ofter  the 
following  suggestions. 

23.  (a)  We  have  not  heard  of  any  special  work  provided 
by  municipalities  for  women,  prior  to  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act. 

24.  (b)  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  From 
some  enquiries  of  our  own,  and  especially  from  the  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  secretary  of  the  West  Ham 
Committee,  with  whom  we  have,  both  this  year  and  last, 
been  in  communication,  we  believe  that  London  is  the 
only  place  that  has  made  any  systematic  provision  of 
work  for  women  under  the  Act,  although  the  Act  is  de- 
clared to  apply  to  women.  We  would  point  out  that  this 
fact  alone  prevents  the  numbers  of  women  registering  as 
unemployed  from  in  any  way  representing  the  total 
number  in  need  of  work.  Members  of  our  council  have 
in  many  instances  not  sent  women  whom  they  personally 
know  to  be  out  of  work  to  the  registers,  because  they  felt 
it  would  simply  take  up  time  for  nothing,  and  discourage 
these  women  by  raising  hopes  only  to  dash  them.  The 
fidvertisements  saying  that  the  registers  are  open  to 
women  have  often  not  reached  the  notice  of  those  needing 
work ;  whilst  some  who  might  have  made  application  have 


shrunk  from  the  publicity  and  the  enquiries  this  would 
entail.  Even  this  year  comparatively  few  of  those  in 
need  have  found  room  in  the  three  workrooms  opened. 
If  an  adequate  amount  of  work  were  provided  to  meet 
the  demand  for  employment  in  any  district,  those  women 
who  appHed  first  would  find  a  useful  result,  and  as  others 
would  learn  this,  their  ignorance  or  prejudice  would  be 
overcome. 

25.  We  consider  the  experiment  of  London  workrooms 
to  have  been  remarkably  successful,  and  are  sorry  that 
its  finther  extension  has  been  stopped  for  want  of  funds. 
The  training  in  good  work  which  some  of  these  women 
have  received  in  the  workrooms,  has  been  as  valuable  as 
the  actual  money  wages  in  time  of  need. 

26.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  our 
Memorandum  :  "  That  where  remunerative  work  cannot 
be  provided,  a  small  maintenance  grant  might  be  given, 
on  condition  that  those  receiving  it  shorJd  attend  domestic 
economy,  or  other  suitable  classes,  at  some  polytechnic 
or  technical  institute.  This  might  specially  apply  to 
those  willing  to  enter  domestic  service." 

27.  We  think  the  whole  question  of  technical  training 
is  boimd  up  with  the  better  and  more  regular  employment 
of  women  workers.  The  day  trade  schools  for  girls  which 
we  urged  upon  the  London  County  Coimcil,  and  of  which 
they  have  now  started  several,  will,  we  hope,  turn  out 
workers  who  can  better  command  regular  work.  Some 
system  of  teaching  supplementary  trades  to  girls  in  trades 
which  have  slack  seasons  would  be  found  useful,  but  the 
supplementary  trade  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  suit  both 
in  season  and  in  kind  of  work  {e.g.  a  girl  employed  on 
fine  work,  such  as  lace,  fish  fly  making,  etc.,  could  not  do 
any  rough  work  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  finger  tips). 

28.  Labour  Bureaux. — We  consider  that  these  should 
be  much  more  numerous  and  should  be  put  systematically 
in  touch  with  each  other,  with  employers  and  workers, 
and  with  the  trade  unions  where  these  exist,  so  as  to  have 
as  little  waste  time  and  over-lapping  as  possible.  Our 
secretary  has  visited  the  women's  bureau  in  Berlin, 
which  is  conducted  on  business-like  lines.  Adequate 
arrangements  for  travelling  expenses  and  lodgings  en 
route  should  be  made. 

29.  We  would  support  any  protest  against  rates  lower 
than  trade  union  rates  being  offered  through  the  bureaux, 
and  would  point  out  that  although  the  standard  rate 
amongst  women  is,  as  a  rule,  very  low  and  very  uncertain, 
yet  that  over  5,000  women  are  organised  in  London  alone, 

30.  Emigration. — We  deprecate  this  as  a  remedy  for 
unemplo3rment.  Only  picked  girls  and  women  can  be 
emigrated,  practically  only  those  willing  to  do  domestic 
work,  and  we  want  such  women  and  girls  at  home. 

31.  Shorter  hours  of  work  would  in  some  trades,  such 
as  shop  assistants,  waitresses,  etc.,  open  employment  to 
larger  numbers,  besides  being  very  much  better  for  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  those  already  employed. 

32.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  abolition  of  overtime  in 
certain  seasonal  trades,  such  as  those  connected  with  the 
making  of  wearing  apparel.  Such  abolition  of  overtime 
might  in  some  cases  merely  increase  the  demand  for 
workers  in  the  busy  season  ;  but  we  believe  it  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  making  customers  spread  their  orders 
more  evenly  over  the  year,  as  they  could  not  have  them 
executed  all  at  the  same  time. 

33.  The  only  possible  way  of  adequately  meeting  the 
problem  of  seasonal  over-supply  and  under-supply  of 
labour  is  by  making  the  workers  more  adaptable  and 
helping  them  to  move  more  freely  to  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  their  services,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
improved  training  and  more  systematic  registration. 

34.  (c)  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. — We  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  in  our  Memorandum  (see  Paragraph 
40)  :— 

"(4)  That  on  the  land  colony  or  colonies  in  con- 
nection with  the  Distress  Committees,  a  portion  of 
the  colony  should  be  set  apart  for  women. 

"(a)  To  be  employed  in  the  necessary  laundry 
Tvork,  mending  or  making  of  clothes,  and  cooking 
for  the  workers. 

"  (6)  To  take  part  in  some  of  the  lighter  work  of 
the  land. 

"(c)  To  be  trained  in  gardening,  dairy  work,  or 
poultry  farming." 
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35.  We  would  also  express  our  regret  that  when  an  offer 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fels  to  let  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 
put  women  on  a  farm  at  Wye, the  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
nor  some  suitable  place  taken  as  an  alternative. 

36.  We  would  point  out  that  two  classes  of  women 
would  benefit  by  training  in  light  work  on  the  land : — 

(i)  Widows  with  children,  who  might  finally  settle 
on  the  land  on  their  own  account. 

(ii)  Wives  of  men  who  are  receiving  farm  colony 
training  and  who  may  become  settlers,  should  have 
a  chance  of  becoming  accustomed  to  country  life  and 
work  before  they  join  their  husbands  in  their  new 
country  homes. 

37.  With  regard  to  any  amendment  of  the  Act,  we  wish 
to  recommend : — 

(i)  That  the  organisation  of  provision  of  work 
should  be  nationally  organised  and  not  left  only  to 
local  bodies. 

(ii)  That  the  local  bodies  co-operating  in  such 
work  should  consist  of  the  local  councils,  upon  all  of 
which  we  hope  women  will  soon  be  eligible  to  sit,  and 
not  of  any  special  body. 

(iii)  That  the  disqualifi  ation  of  applicants  who 
have  been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  should  be  abolished" 
We  have  personal  knowledge  of  cases  of  women 
willing  and  able  to  work  who  have  been  disqualified 
because  they  had  applied  for  poor  relief  in  time  of 
great  distress  (and  women's  wages  are  so  low  that 
only  a  few  shillings  divide  them  from  want  at  the 
best  of  times). 

38.  (d)  Trade  Union  Unemployed  Benefit. — We  have  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  rates  paid  by  those 
unions  which  have  such  benefits  for  their  women  members, 
but  as  already  indicated,  organisation  amongst  women  is 
even  less  widespread  than  amongst  men.  Labour  ex- 
changes, as  already  stated,  should  co-operate  where 
possible  with  trade  unions. 

39.  As  our  last  word  we  wish  most  strongly  to  urge  that 
widows  with  young  children,  and  wives  with  sick  husbands 
and  perhaps  young  children  dependent  on  their  care, 
should  not  be  driven  to  neglect  their  charge  by  going  out 
to  earn  money  to  keep  themselves  and  their  dependents. 
Such  women  have  useful  work  to  occupy  them  in  caring 
f  jr  young  or  helpless  citizens,  and  the  State  should  enable 
them  to  perform  that  service  fully,  by  giving  them 
adequate  monetary  support  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  These  women,  when  obliged  to 
work  for  wages,  are  amongst  those  upon  whom  unem- 
ployment or  slackness  of  work  presses  most  heavily,  but 
we  feel  that  they  should  not  be  dependent  on  outside  work 
at  all.  The  removal  of  their  competition  would  also  be  a 
help  to  other  women  workers  in  times  of  slackness 

Women's  Industrial  Council, 
7,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand,  W.C. 

December,  1905. 

40.  Memorandum  Addressed  to  the  Central 
Committee  and  Local  Distress  Committees 
appointed  to  deal  with  unemployment  in 
London. 

The  Women's  Industrial  Council,  having  evidence  that 
ihevi  is  special  distress  from  unemployment  amongst 
women  and  girls  in  various  districts  and  various  trades  in 
London,  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  distress 
committees  to  the  serious  way  in  which  this  affects  women 
and  girls  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings. 
We  ask  the  distress  committees  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  meating  the  needs  of  such  women 
and  girls,  and  would  make  the  following  suggestions 
towards  practical  help  : — 

(1)  That  in  all  notices  to  the  unemployed,  forihs 
of  application,  etc.,  issued  by  the  committees,  it 
should  be  specifically  stated  that  women  who  are 
dependent  on  their  own  earnings  may  apply  as  well 
as  men,  and  that  their  cases  will  receive  careful 
attention. 

(2)  That  wherever  it  is  possible  for  the  local 
authorities  to  undertake  extra  work  which  women 
can  do,  e.g.,  cleaning,  upholstery,  needlework,  etc., 
this  should  be  provided. 

(3)  That  where  the  local  authorities  are  unable 
to  provide  employment  for  women  applicants,  either 
through  the  labour  bureaux  or  by  special  work 
under  (2),  these  should  be  referred  to  the  central 
committee  to  be  dealt  with. 
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{4)  That  on  the  land  colony  or  colonies  in  con-    Mrs.  J.  B. 
nection  with  the  distress  committees,  a  portion  of  MacDonald. 
the  colony  should  be  set  apart  for  women  : —   

I  ^r^    X.  ^    J-  ^      a      5  Nov.  190". 

(a)  io  be  employed  m  the  necessary  laundry   

work,  mending  or  making  of  clothes,  and  cooking 
for  the  workers. 

(b)  To  take  part  in  some  of  the  lighter  work 
on  the  land. 

(c)  To  be  trained  in  gardening,  dairy  work, 
or  poultry  farming. 

(5)  That  for  women  and  girls  whose  home  cir- 
cumstances prevent  their  moving  to  a  labour  colony 
outside  London,  one  or  more  centres  should  be 
opened  where  they  may  obtain  continuous  employ- 
ment for  wages  at  making  clothes  ;  and  that  any 
garments  made  by  them  should  not  be  sold,  but 
given  through  responsible  and  experienced  social 
workers  to  those  in  need. 

(6)  That  where  remtmerative  work  cannot  be 
provided,  a  small  maintenance  grant  might  be  given, 
on  condition  that  those  receiving  it  should  attend 
domestic  economy,  or  other  suitable  classes,  at  some 
polytechnic  or  technical  institute.  This  might 
specially  apply  to  those  willing  to  enter  domestic 
service.  The  possibility  might  also  be  considered 
of  teaching  trades  at  present  not  largely  followed  in 
England. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council  has  tried  to  carry  out  the  principle  upon  which 
it  believes  the  distress  committees  are  working— that 
work  given  to  the  unemployed  should  be  specially  or- 
ganised, so  that  they  do  not  displace  other  workers,  and 
that  any  work  undertaken  should  be  really  useful. 

IsHBEL  Aberdeen, 
President. 

L.  Wyatt  Papworth, 

General  Secretary. 

82468.  {Chairman.)  In  the  early  part  of  your  Statement  Lack  of 
you  point  out  that  there  is  rather  a  lack  of  exact  know-  exact 
ledge  on  a  great  many  of  the  points  with  which  you  deal  ?  knowlei^ge 
—Yes,  that  is  so.  about 

unemploy- 

82469.  Taking  the  statistics  of  the  unemployment  of  meat  of 
women,  this  occurs  to  me  :  If  a  man  marries,  he  probably  women, 
remains  in  his  union,  and  the  necessity  for  getting  work 

is  perhaps  greater  than  before  ;  but  if  a  woman  marries, 
does  she,  as  a  rule,  remain  with  her  union  ? — It  depends 
very  much  according  to  the  different  trades  and  according 
to  the  fashion. 

82470.  Assuming  that  any  considerable  proportion  of 
married  women  remain  in  the  imions,  they  might  be 
ultimately  out  of  employment,  but  out  of  employment 
through  their  own  wish  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  point  out 
somewhere  in  the  Statement  that  it  is  a  little  difficult, 
not  so  much  with  the  trade  unionists  as  with  other  women 
to  know  whether  they  are  out  of  employment  from  their 
own  wish  or  because  they  are  driven  to  it. 

82471.  Of  course,  this  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  whether  a  woman  wishes  or  not  to  work  very 
often  depends  on  the  earnings  of  her  husband  ? — Yes. 

82472.  Speaking  generally,  and  taking  the  textile 
industries,  do  women  remain  on  the  unions  after  they 
marry  ? — If  they  go  still  to  the  mills,  I  fancy  they  do. 

82473.  Assuming  they  were  to  cease  from  work  for  a 
year,  would  that  probably  break  their  connection  with 
the  union  ?— I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  have 
not  very  much  personal  work  in  the  union. 

82474.  You  have  given  us  some  very  interesting  figures 
in  your  Statement.  In  this  case  the  statistics  are  in 
themselves  necessa'-ily  small  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

82475.  And  therefore  one  has  to  take  with  some  little 
caution  any  conclusion  based  on  such  a  shallow  foundation 
of  individual  trades  ? — Yes.  Since  this  Statement  was 
sent  in,  we  have  had  a  big  national  conference  on  the 
unemployment  of  women,  at  which  we  got  a  good  deal 
of  fresh  evidence.  It  all  tends  to  show,  I  think,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  imemployment  among  them. 

82476.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  almost  a  larger  Seasonal 
proportion  of  women's  work  which  is  seasonal  than  there  work  of 
is  of  men's  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct.  women. 
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Mrs.  J.  B.       82477.  As  long  as  the  employment  is  seasonal,  there 
MacDonald.  always  will  be  these  ebbs  and  flows  of  unemployment ; 
is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

82478.  Do  the  women  try  to  work  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  industry  in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  order  to  over- 
come these  seasonal  conditions  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  do  ; 
only  in  the  clothing  trades,  for  instance,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  change  from  one  to  another  so  much.  We  could 
give  instances,  I  think,  of  changing  from  jam  to  marmalade, 
and  then  to  pickles,  and  from  ostrich  feathers  to  artificial 
flowers  ;  and  some  things  like  that. 

82479.  Should  you  say  that  there  was  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  women  getting  employment  in 
factory  work  or  in  work  similar  to  factory  work  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  statistics  show  that  there  is  much  pro- 
portional increase  lately  in  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  that  kind  of  work. 

82480.  Relatively  to  the  population,  the  employment 
has  not  much  increased,  would  you  say  ? — I  have  not 
got  the  census  statistics  with  me  ;  Miss  CoUett  has  worked 
that  out  very  carefully. 

82481.  Do  you  know  at  all  roughly  what  conclusion 
was  come  to  ? — As  far  as  I  remember,  I  think  female 
employment  has  decreased  very  much  in  agriculture  and 
somewhat  in  domestic  service  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  working-class  women  have  not  increased  very 
much.  However,  I  should  not  like  to  say  definitely 
without  looking  it  up. 

82482.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  employed 
in  domestic  service,  is  there  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  I  never 
like  to  quote  figures  from  memory. 

82483.  That  is  your  impression  though  ? — Yes. 

82484.  Passing  on  to  Paragraph  9  of  yoiu*  Statement, 
I  see  you  there  quote  the  Jewish  Working  Girls'  Club  ; 
is  that  a  highly  organised  institution  ? — Yes,  very  well. 
I  think  it  is  really  Miss  Montagu's  work,  and  I  had 
asked  to  bring  her,  because  she  has  so  much  first-hand 
knowledge. 

82485.  Is  that  work  at  all  connected  with  the  Jewish 
board  of  guardians  ? — No.  It  is  just  a  working  girls' 
club  in  Soho.  I  have  here  one  or  two  figures  up  to  date 
from  that  club  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

82486.  The  figures  you  give  in  this  paragraph  are 
interesting,  I  see  the  club  has  375  members,  of  whom 
341  work  for  wages,  about  twenty  are  unemployed  now, 
and  during  the  past  year  about  200  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  periods  of  from  one  week  to  three  months  ? — 
Just  to  bring  that  up  to  date.  Miss  Montagu  sent  me 
this  two  or  three  days  ago.  "  We  have  about  twelve 
at  the  unemployment  bureau,  mostly  miUiners  ;  were 
it  not  for  Miss  Lewis,  who  finds  work  for  them  from  the 
bureau,  there  would  be  many  more.  One  or  two  are 
dressmakers.  About  100  tailoresses  are  working  two 
or  three  days  a  week."  There  is  so  much  of  that,  of 
course — not  only  seasonal  imemplojTuent  for  the  whole 
week,  but  working  short  time,  two  or  three  days  a  week. 
There  are  100  tailoresses  just  now  working  like  that  out 
of  this  club  of  between  300  and  400  members. 

82487.  And,  of  course,  fashion  comes  in  very  much  ? — 
Yes,  a  good  deal,  I  think,  but  not  so  much  with  tailoresses, 
I  suppose  ;  I  mean  they  learn  the  new  fashions,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

82488.  But  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  great  mass 
of  girls  working  in  London  are  engaged  in  low  grade 
labour  ? — Yes,  that  is  true  of  the  great  mass. 

82489.  Passing  on,  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  suggest 
any  remedy,  so  long  as  so  many  of  them  are  connected 
with  these  seasonal  trades  ? — That  is  so. 

82490.  In  Paragraph  13  there  is  a  statement  made, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  your  own,  as  it  commences  :  "  One 
club  reader  writes  "  ? — That  is  so. 

Iiregulajity  82491.  It  is  stated  there  that  the  girls  in  almost  all 
of  work  in  cases  are  required  to  be  at  the  factory  nearly  the  whole 
fiertain  day  waiting  for  work  to  come  in.    That  is  a  more  skilled 

factories.  industry,  is  it  not,  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes  T 
— I  think  it  refers  to  all  these  trades,  book-folding,  jam- 
making  and  shirt-ironing.  I  just  copied  it  out  as  she 
wote  it. 

82492.  It  would  very  detrimentally  affect  the  chance 
of  the  girls  getting  employment  elsewhere  if  they  were 
always  to  be  waiting  at  a  factory  at  which  they  occasionally 
got  work  ? — Yes,  it  would.   


General  1 
nature  of 
girls'  work 
in  London. 


82493.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  dock  system  ? — Yes, 
when  they  have  to  be  there  whether  there  is  work  for 
them  or  not. 

82194.  Is  that  in  your  experience,  common,  or  do  you 
think  it  exceptional  in  this  particular  class  of  work  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  enough  experience  to  be  able 
'  o  say  whether  that  is  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  or  not. 
She  goes  on  to  say  that  some  of  these  girls  "  prefer  time 
— work  in  an  unskilled  trade  to  piece-work  in  a  partially 
skilled  one." 

82495.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  Paragraph  14,  I  think 
you  really  attribute  the  great  cause  of  unemployment 
to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  trades,  as  you  were  saying 
just  now  ? — Yes. 

82496.  Have  you  any  remedj^  in  your  mind  for  that  ? — 
I  am  afraid  the  only  remedy  1  have  in  my  mind  that  is 
of  much  value  is  quite  a  fresh  organisation  of  industry 
altogether,  making  it  much  less  dependent  on  the  indi- 
vidual employer. 

82497.  Some  general  re-organisation  of  labour  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes,  rather  more  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  community  to  use  all  the  workers. 

82498.  Under  the  existing  arrangements,  I  gather  you 
do  not  see  any  way  of  getting  over  that  difficulty  ? — No, 
I  cannot  see  any  very  practical  way,  I  am  afraid. 

82499.  Another  point  that  you  refer  to  as  causing 
unemployment  is  the  removal  of  large  firms  from  one 
place  to  another.  According  to  Paragraph  16,  when  a 
large  firm  moves  from  one  place  to  another,  they  dismiss, 
in  some  instances,  their  existing  workwomen  ? — Yes, 
they  do. 

82500.  Do  the  workmen  follow  them  to  the  other  place 
to  which  the  firm  goes  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  case 
of  Rabbits  which  I  refer  to  there,  I  have  only  got  what 
is  rather  hearsay  evidence,  but  it  was  told  us  that  they 
had  moved  to  Leicester,  and  when  we  inquired  at  Leicester, 
we  were  told  they  had  not  moved  there  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  simply  doing  the  work  by  machinery 
and  dispensing  with  the  girls.  However,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  case  that  they  are  doing  the  work  by  machinery  ; 
I  think  it  is  simply  that  they  are  buying  their  stuff 
ready-made  instead  of  making  it  themselves,  but  that 
is  rather  a  second-hand  inference.  Certainly  we  cannot 
trace  them  at  Leicester,  although  we  heard  they  had 
removed  to  Leicester. 

82501.  At  any  rate,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there 
was  a  diminution  of  employment  in  that  particular  case  ? 
—Yes. 

82502.  Not  merely  that  one  set  of  people  were  em- 
ployed instead  of  another  set  of  people  ? — Of  course,  if 
they  buy  their  goods  from  other  firms,  those  other  firms 
may  be  a  bit  busier,  but  in  that  particular  neighbour- 
hood, Southwark,  a  lot  of  the  girls  were  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

82503.  In  Paragraph  18  you  say :  "  One  correspondent 
attributed  some  of  the  unemployment  to  '  the  absurd 
idea  that  a  worker  is  too  old  at  forty.'  "  Is  that  found 
to  be  any  difficulty  ?  for  instance,  is  there  a  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  women  getting  employment  in  middle  life  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  I  think. 

82504.  Does  that  difficulty  increase,  do  you  know  ?— 
I  have  some  figures  here  for  Holbom  which  might  bear  on 
that.  This  is  a  return  of  the  ages  of  fifty-nine  women 
who  applied  to  the  Holbom  Distress  Committee  between 
July  1st  and  yesterday.  There  were  five  between  twenty 
and  thirty ;  seventeen  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  sixteen 
between  forty  and  fifty  ;  sixteen  between  fifty  and  sixty  ; 
and  five  who  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  over.  So  the 
great  majority  of  those  are  oldish  women. 

82505.  Is  that  a  return  of  persons  who  are  out  of  em- 
ployment ? — Yes,  who  applied  to  the  distress  committee 
at  Holbom. 

82506.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  is  increasing  ?— I 
do  not  think  I  have  got  any  grounds  for  saying  it  is  in- 
creasing. Might  I  just  add  one  small  cause  for  unem- 
ployment that  I  heard  of  this  morning,  I  daresay  you  have 
heard  of  it  too.  In  the  Trained  Charwomen's  Bureau  at 
the  Women's  Industrial  Council  they  foimd  a  great  deal 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  the  women  this 
Autumn,  and  a  good  many  came  to  them  who  were 
discharged  because  the  employers  did  not  care  to  pay  the 
cost  of  insuring  them  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 
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82507.  That  extends  to  people  like  charwomen,  does  it  ? 
— Yes.  That  applies  also  to  the  older  women,  and  would 
increase  the  difficulty  in  their  case.  Some  of  the  older 
women  who  are  coming  to  us  say  they  have  been  turned 
off  for  that  reason.  I  forgot  that  when  you  asked  me 
about  the  older  women. 

82508.  (31  r.  Loch.)  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  got  that 
information  ? — I  got  it  from  Miss  Potter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Women's  Industrial  Council. 

82509.  It  has  not  been  published  yet,  I  think  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

82510.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Then  coming  to  the 
remedies  for  distress  due  to  unemployment,  you  say  that 
you  do  not  think  there  was  any  special  work  provided  by 
municipalities  for  women  prior  to  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  of  1905  ;  what  work  could  they  provide  for 
women  ? — The  suggestions  we  make  are  work-rooms,  and 
so  on  ;  but  before  that  Act  they  had  not  any  particular 
powers.  Now  and  then  they  made  special  efforts  for 
men,  but  we  did  not  hear  of  any  special  efforts  being 
made  for  women. 

82511.  And  under  the  Act,  the  municipalities  did  not 
do  it ;  the  distress  committees  did  it  or  the  Central  Body 
in  London.  I  thought  there  you  were  referring  to  the 
ordinary  local  authorities  ? — I  think  that  is  an  answer  to 
the  question  that  was  pdt  to  us,  is  it  not  ?  I  have  not 
the  list  of  questions  with  me. 

82512.  And  I  have  not  got  the  questions  before  me 
either ;  but  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
special  work  provided  by  the  local  authorities  them- 
selves ? — No. 

82513.  The  Memorandum  printed  at  Paragraph  40 
showing  some  '  suggestions  that  you  make  was,  I  see, 
issued  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1905. 
It  is  still  being  issued,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

82514.  One  of  the  suggestions  is  :  "  That  wherever  it  is 
possible  for  the  local  authorities  to  undertake  extra  work 
which  women  can  do,  e.g.,  cleaning,  upholstery,  needle- 
work, etc.,  this  should  be  provided  "  ;  that  you  mean  to 
be  done  by  the  municipalities,  I  think  ? — Just  for  them- 
selves that  is. 

82515.  But  that  would  not  be  very  much,  would  it  ? — 
No,  it  is  a  tiny  little  thing. 

82516.  The  work  is  practically  done  already,  and  must 
be  done  already  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

82517.  Another  point  that  you  refer  to  is,  "  That 
where  remunerative  work  cannot  be  provided,  a  small 
maintenance  grant  might  be  given."  That  would  be 
merely  supporting  the  people  who  are  out  of  employment, 
would  it  not  ? — On  condition  that  they  were  learning 
something. 

82518.  You  intend  that  for  adults,  do  you,  as  well  as 
for  yoimg  persons  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  suggest. 

82519.  Then  that  would  really  be  money  given  for 
nothing  at  all  ? — I  think  the  idea  was,  first,  the  training 
of  some  of  these  women  as  charwomen,  but  I  think  that 
could  be  extended  a  great  deal.  It  would  be  easier  to  find 
employment  for  them  after  a  little  training. 

82520.  In  Paragraph  30, 1  see  you  deprecate  emigration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  many  women  who  are  out  of 
employ,  who  do  emigrate — of  course  I  am  excluding 
those  married  women  who  go  out  with  their  husbands  ? — 
The  emigration  societies  are  very  active  in  getting  hold  of 
women  and  girls.  I  have  not  got  their  figures  with  me, 
but  their  work  would  be  done  largely  among  the  young 
girls. 

82521.  Sending  them  out  with  a  view  to  domestic 
service,  or  what  sort  of  employment  ?— They  did  make  an 
effort  to  send  them  out  to  factories,  but  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council  inquired  from  Canada,  and  rather 
found  that  that  kind  of  labour  was  not  wanted  in  Canada, 
80  they  helped  to  discourage  it  here.  I  was  in  Canada 
myself  last  autumn,  and  I  asked  some  of  the  people 
there  about  it,  and  they  told  me  that  even  those  girls 
who  had  been  set  out  to  factory  work  had  drifted  into 
household  work  often. 


82522.  Is  thsre  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  girls  in 
England  to  go  out  to  domestic  work  in  the  Colonies  ? — 
I  think  they  find  a  good  many  hundreds  who  go  every 
year. 

82523.  Is  there  not  a  disinclination  to  go  into  domestic 
service  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
that  here.  Yet  after  all,  it  is  much  the  biggest  employ- 
ment for  women,  although  there  is  so  much  talk  about  it. 

82524.  Would  it  be  the  case  that  girls  who  are  un- 
willing to  go  into  domestic  service  here  would  be  willing 
to  go  into  domestic  service  in  the  Colonies  ? — I  think 
some  will. 

82525.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— I  think  it  is 
a  question  purely  of  social  caste,  is  it  not  ?  They  do 
not  care  to  go  into  service  here  when  their  friends  are 
in  shops  and  factories. 

82526.  But  that  objection  would  not  apply  to  Canada  ? 
— No;  the  great  mass  of  women  are  doing  household 
work  out  there. 

82527.  You  would  propose  that  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  should  be  amended  and  "  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  provision  of  work  should  be  nationally  organised, 
and  not  left  only  to  local  bodies  "  ? — Yes. 

82528.  Do  you  mean  that  the  State  should  provide  the 
work  altogether,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities,  or  do  you  mean  that  the  State  should  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  local  authorities  ? — In  Paragraph  37  (ii) 
we  speak  of  the  local  bodies  co-operating. 

82529.  That  is  to  say,  local  coimcils  and  district  councils  ? 
— Yes.  We  are  not  very  satisfied  with  the  present 
distress  committees,  and  we  think  it  would  be  better 
if  they  were  made  committees  of  the  local  councils. 

82530.  Without  the  interposition  of  the  guardians, 
do  you  mean  ? — A  distress  committee  is  a  committee  of 
the  council  now,  is  it  not,  only  that  the  guardians  can 
appoint  some  of  its  members  ? — They  do  not  report  to 
the  council,  I  think. 

82531.  The  Act  treats  them  as  a  committee  of  the 
council,  but  a  certain  number  of  the  members  are  appointed 
by  the  guardians  and  a  certain  number  are  co-opted  ? — 
There  again  it  has  not  come  much  before  the  electorate,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  before  the  public  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  education  committee,  for  instance. 

82532.  What  do  you  think  you  would  gain  by  making 
the  committee  more  of  a  committee  of  the  council  ? — 
We  think  at  present  that  the  distress  committees  hardly 
have  sufficient  importance.  Take  the  one  that  I  am 
on  in  Holborn.  I  do  not  think  the  council  takes  the 
very  slightest  interest  in  it,  and  there  are  only  two  or 
three  of  us  who  ever  pay  any  attention  to  what  is  going 
on. 

82533.  But  you  would  maintain  the  distress  com- 
mittee, would  you  not ;  you  would  not  give  the  whole 
work  to  a  Central  Body  ? — No ;  I  think  you  must  have 
local  committees  as  well. 

82534.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  registering  and  for 
finding  out  the  local  information.  Then,  of  com'se,  some 
of  the  people  can  be  put  into  employment  locally. 

82535.  You  think  that  it  would  be  too  big  a  job,  do 
you,  for  the  Central  Body  to  do  that  ? — The  people  must 
go  somewhere  fairly  near  them  to  register ;  they  would 
not  go  to  a  central  place  to  register. 

82536.  The  Central  Body,  of  course,  might  have  some 
place  in  each  borough  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  ia  healthier 
to  sub-divide  some  of  the  responsibility. 

82537.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Has  the  Women's  In- 
dustrial Council "  got  branches  all  over  England  ? — No. 
It  is  really  for  London  only,  but  for  this  purpose  we 
made  inquiries  from  other  parts  of  the  country  too. 

82538.  Has  it  been  in  operation  for  many  years  past  ? 
— Yes,  for  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  I  think. 

82539.  I  think  you  said  with  regard  to  suggested 
remedies  that  you  rather  consider  some  re-organisation 
of  industry  is  desirable  ? — Yes. 

82540.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  statement  or  any 
pamphlet  which  details  any  such  scheme,  written 
either  by  your  council  or  by  any  other  body  ? — No. 
When  I  was  speaking  then  I  was  not  speaking  officially 
on  behalt  of  my  council,  I  am  afraid,  because  that  was 
rather  a  Socialist  suggestion  and  the  council  is  non- 
party. 


Mrs.  J.  Ii. 
MacDonald. 
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Mrs.  J.  E.  82541.  Nothing  then  has  been  issued  with  regard  to 
MacDonald.  these   remedies — I   mean   no   particular   statement  ? — 

I-  NT    Tort?    ^®  publishing  a  Report  of  our  National  Con- 

ference,  in  which  a  good  many  of  these  things  were  more 
fully  dealt  with  by  the  different  speakers  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions.  It  was  held  only  last  month  at  the 
Guildhall. 

82542.  Is  that  Report  likely  to  be  published  soon  ?— 
Yes,  very  soon ;   it  is  in  the  printer's  hands  now. 

82543.  (3Ir.  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  Paragraph  34  you 
draw  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  your  memorandum, 
the  most  important,  I  suppose,  is  the  suggestion  that 
women  should  have  work  set  apart  for  them  on  the  land 
colonies ;  how  has  that  suggestion  been  received  ? — 
I  think  it  i?  rather  special  colonies  or  special  parts  of  a 
colony  that  we  should  suggest  for  the  women. 

82544.  Have  those  suggestions  been  before  the  distress 
committee  in  any  shape  or  form  ? — Mr.  Fels  made  an 
offer  of  land  at  Wye  to  the  Central  Unemployed  Body, 
and  a  committee  went  down  to  see  it.  They  had  an 
expert  report  upon  it,  but  they  did  not  take  over  the 
land.  I  think  water  was  the  chief  difficulty.  They  did 
not  do  anything  in  its  place. 

82545.  Hive  these  suggestions  been  before  any  of 
■^he  distress  committees  who  have  founded  colonies, 
such  as  those  in  Suffolk  and  other  places  where  the  farm 
colonies  are  ? — I  do  not  know.  We  have  sent  round  our 
memorandum  as  widely  as  possible,  and  at  the  National 
Conference  only  last  week  several  of  those  who  came  up  to 
it  were  advocating  them. 

82546.  But  no  measures  have  been  taken  in  regard 
to  women  in  this  connection  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard 
of  measures  being  taken  for  doing  it,  except  this  Report 
of  the  Central  Unemployed  Body,  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  anything. 

82547.  How  is  the  laundry  work,  the  mending  of  the 
clothes,  and  the  cooking  for  the  workers  done,  do  you 
know  ?  Is  that  done  by  special  service  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  ? — I  think  it  is  done  by  the  women  who  are 
already  there,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

82548.  Women  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  colony  ? — 
Yes. 

82549.  It  is  your  suggestion,  is  it,  that  the  wives  and 
other  dependants  of  those  who  are  there  should  be 
■taken  down  to  the  colonies  with  the  view  of  doing  that 
work  ? — Yes,  we  suggest  that ;  but  it  would  only  be  a 
small  thing  in  any  case. 

82550.  [Mr.  Loch.)  To  a  certain  extent  do  not  the  men 
in  the  colonies  do  the  cooking  and  so  on  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  working. 

82551.  Are  your  relations  with  the  employers — such 
people  as  Rabbits — friendly,  or  do  they  look  upon  you 
rather  as  intrusive  inquirers  ? — The  lady  who  went  to 
inquire  at  Rabbits  was  not  at  all  nicely  received,  but  I 
do  not  know  who  it  was  who  received  her — whether  it 
was  anybody  really  responsible. 

82552.  But  generally  are  they  friendly  ? — Generally 
they  are  very  friendly. 

82553.  And  willing  to  give  you  information  ? — Yes,  on 
the  whole  they  are  wonderfully  willing. 

82554.  So  you  may  look  upon  them  rather  as  co-operators 
than  as  entirely  antipathetic  ? — Yes,  quite. 

82555.  Do  you  think  much  of  that  as  to  future  arrange- 
ments ? — Not  for  unemployment,  I  am  afraid. 

82556.  Or  for  better  terms  and  more  continuous 
employment  ? — We  do  find  employers  very  helpful  in  the 
question  of  skilled  training.  The  employers  co-operate 
with  us  a  great  deal  in  that,  taking  girls  from  the  technical 
schools,  and  also  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  by  sending 
their  apprentices  to  the  trade  day  schools. 

82557.  Have  you  found  that  co-operating  in  that  way 
ptactically  you  are  getting  a  better  bargain  made  for  the 
women,  so  that  ultimately  they  will  get  more  continuous 
work  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

82558.  So  that  there  is  this  distinct  point  of  advantage 
there,  that  if  you  can  get  trained  women  in  conjunction 
with  the  employers,  that  will  better  the  whole  employ- 
ment question  ? — Yes. 
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82559.  Are  the  employers  ready  to  train  their  workers  London 
in  connection  with  their  own  factories  and  shops,  or  how  County  1 
do  they  get  them  trained  ? — We  are  rather  pressing  Council 
forward  the     training  in  the  London  County  Council  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  some  of  the  employers  send  their 
apprentices  for  part  of  the  day. 

82560.  Do  they  send  their  own  employees  there  ? — Yes. 

82561.  Is  that  done  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — At 
present  there  are  only  five  places  where  they  have  these 
day  trade  schools. 

82562.  Are  the  attendances  numerous  ? — Most  of  those 
who  attend  are  girls  who  have  scholarships  from  the 
elementary  schools.  I  think  there  are  only  three  or  four 
of  these  apprenticeship  classes  where  the  apprentices  go 
to  learn. 

82563.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many 
competitors  for  these  scholarships  ? — Yes.  They  are 
extending  the  system  of  these  schools  very  much  ;  -it  is 
quite  a  new  thing,  but  it  is  growing  very  fast. 

82564.  Could  one  say  that  these  classes  were  really 
used  almost  entirely  by  the  scholarship  girls  ? — In  Shore- 
ditch  some  of  the  girls  are  sent  by  the  St.  Luke's  charities. 
Some  of  the  other  girls  pay  for  themselves,  and  some 
have  free  places  from  the  London  County  Council.  They 
are  mostly  scholarship  girls. 

82565.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  largely  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  scholarship  girls  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  can  very  largely,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  considerably 
extended.  On  the  whole  the  parents  expect  to  have 
something  coming  in  from  the  girls,  not  to  have  to  keep 
them  after  they  are  fourteen. 

82566.  Do  you  think  the  employer  will  find  it  to  his  How  far  \ 

own  interest  to  send  girls  for  training  ? — That  is  what  skilled 

we  are  trying  to  make  the  employers  see,  and  I  think  ^^^raiiiing 

they  are  gradually  coming  to  see  it.  "^y.'Ji  "^f** 

diTTiculty 

82567.  If  that  were  generally  done,  would  it  not  meet  of  womei 
a  good  part  of  the  present  difficulty  ?— Yes,  it  would  employiMi, 
meet  a  good  part  of  it ;   only  I  am  afraid  we  find  that 

even  these  girls  with  this  skill  do  not  get  regular  work 
all  the  year  round.  They  are  more  likely  to  get  it  than 
the  other  girls,  but  of  course  it  does  not  make  the  trade 
any  less  seasonal. 

82568.  You  dd  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
process  of  more  and  more  skill  being  acquired,  and  so 
the  grade  of  labour  is  being  gradually  raised  ? — I  think 
you  must  have  other  things  besides. 

82569.  What  would  make  this  side  of  the  work  more 
effective  ?  What  are  the  other  things  you  have  in  your 
mind  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  improvement  in 
ability  and  skill  ? — The  other  things  I  meant  are  trying 
to  organise  industry,  so  as  to  make  it  less  seasonal  and 
less  of  a  rush.  But  that  would  not  bear  upon  the  skill 
at  all. 

f  82570.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  distinct 
proposal  of  yours  which  would,  as  it  were,  control  that 
further  question  of  the  seasonability,  unless  you  were 
really  to  take  over  the  position  of  employer  and  give 
allowances  when  work  was  off  ? — I  am  a  Socialist,  and 
so  I  want  to  have  a  more  collective  control  of  industry. 
The  council  itself  is  not  Socialist  particularly,  so  that 
that  does  not  come  into  our  Statement  of  evidence. 

82571.  One  wants  the  best  suggestions  that  lie  before 
us,  and  I  do  not  see  quite  how,  granted  the  present  con- 
ditions, you  help  us  to  tackle  that  seasonal  question  ? 
— I  do  not  think  we  do  help  you  to  tackle  it. 

82572.  Therefore  the  reliance  is  to  be  placed  rather 
in  individual  training  by  the  people  and  in  their  having 
greater  continuity  of  work,  possibly  as  a  result  of  their 
greater  skill  ? — Yes. 

82573.  Rather  in  that  than  in  anything  else  ?— And 
then  on  the  distress  committees  coming  in  to  supplement 
that  when  they  are  out  of  work. 

82574.  Does  that  not  practically  mean  a  sort  of  per- 
petual rate  in  aid  of  wages  ?— I  do  not  think  the  girls 
would  get  any  less  wages  when  they  were  busy  because 
they  were  doing  work  for  someone  else  when  they  were 
not  busy. 
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82575.  Suppose  the  work  lasted  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  even  if  they  could  put  anything  by,  would  it 
not  mean  that  there  would  be  less  inducement  to  do  that 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ? — From  the  evidence  we 
have,  I  do  not  think  they  have  very  much  to  put  by  for 
their  slack  time.  They  seem  to  get  into  debt,  and  get 
along  somehow. 

82576.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  to  bring  them 
together  in  any  form  of  organisation  which  would  have 
its  own  unemployed  fund  ? — A  few  of  the  trade  unions 
have  such  a  fund,  but  it  is  so  fearfully  difficult  to  organise 
women. 

82577.  Is  not  the  real  issue  there  ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  caimot  take  that  step  you  can  do  nothing,  but  if 
you  can  take  that  step,  yon  can  do  a  great  deal  ? — I 
think  that  the  difficulty  of  organising  women  is  partly 
the  reason  why  the  distress  committees  should  be  specially 
careful  to  provide  work  for  them  in  their  slack  time. 

82578.  Would  you  be  content  with  a  system  by  which 
work  and  relief  were  continuously  given  year  by  year, 
there  being  nine  months'  work  at  their  trade  and  three 
months'  work  in  what  you  might  call  municipal  employ- 
ment ? — I  should  not  be  at  all  content  with  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  stop-gap. 

82579.  Apart  from  your  own  theory  on  the  future 
development,  you  see  no  answer  to  the  problem  ? — No. 

82580.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  reference  to  the  figures  which  are 
given  with  regard  to  the  number  of  days  or  weeks  people 
are  out  of  work,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  that  was  always 
because  there  was  no  work  for  them,  or  do  the  figures 
include  the  days  when  they  were  away  for  illness  or  any 
other  cause  than  unemployment  ? — I  think  our  ques- 
tions very  much  bore  on  imemployment,  and  our  corre- 
spondents would  quite  \mderstand  that  "  unemploy- 
ment "  meant  when  they  could  not  get  work.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  count  any  days  of  illness. 

82581.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  days  when  they 
were  ill  are  included  in  these  figures  ? — They  ought  not 
to  be,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  questions,  because 
they  all  bore  on  the  subject  of  unemployment  through 
want  of  work. 

82582.  Have  you  any  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  days  absent  from  illness  as  between  men 
and  women  in  any  large  works  ?  I  have  heard  that  in 
the  Post  Office,  for  instance,  the  amoimt  of  illness  is  very 
much  larger  among  the  women  ? — Yes.  Those  are  the 
only  figures  I  can  think  of  for  the  minute. 

82583.  But  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ?— In  the  Post  Office,  I 
think,  it  is  certainly  so.  I  suppose  big  employers  could 
give  you  figures,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  just  now. 

82584.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment may  be  due  to  absence  through  illness  ;  however, 
you  think  that  does  not  influence  these  figures  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  think  it  does. 

82585.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Does  your  council  ever  inter- 
vene to  try  and  get  better  conditions  with  the  employers  ? 
— Yes,  it  does  sometimes. 

82586.  Did  you  approach  Lipton's  once  ? — Yes. 

82587.  With  any  success  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was 
much  success,  but  I  forget  the  details  just  now. 

82588.  I  think  you  got  them  to  give  their  employees 
afternoon  tea,  did  you  not  ? — I  think  we  did,  and  more 
washing  basins,  but  I  do  not  think  we  got  the  wages 
made  any  better,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

82589.  Your  suggestion  for  training  women  on  the 
land  is  interesting  ;  but  would  there  be  any  opening  for 
them  when  they  were  trained  ? — We  have  got  a  good 
many  people  who  say  there  would  be  in  poultry-farming 
and  so  on.  The  great  cry  is  that  we  get  so  many  eggs 
and  that  sort  of  thing  from  abroad  which  we  might  produce 
ourselves. 

82590.  It  would  mean  capital  to  start  with,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  so  very  much,  I  think. 

82591.  Is  not  one  reason  for  the  emigration  of  women 
to  the  Colonies  that  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  are 
so  much  higher  there  than  here  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

82592.  And  the  prospects  of  marriage  are  much  better  ? 
—Yes, 


82593.  What  is  your  view  about  the  advisability  of  a    Mrs.  J.  R. 
minimum  living  wage  to  be  regulated  by  the  State  ? — The  MacDonatd. 

Women's  Industrial  Council  has  not  got  any  official  view   

on  that  subject.  My  personal  view  is  that  it  would  not  5  Nov.  1907. 
be  worth  while  to  start  it  for  those  particular  people  who  ^^.^ 

want  it  most.  ^^^^^ 

82594.  Could  you  tell  us  why  ? — It  is  specially  with 
regard  to  the  home-workers  that  I  am  opposed  to  it.  It 
is  rathet  a  false  remedy,  because  I  think  you  would  not 
get  the  home-workers  to  tell  you  what  wages  they  were 
receiving,  and  I  think  they  would  look  upon  an  Act  with 
wages  boards  as  an  enemy  instead  of  as  a  friend.  In  most 
cases,  if  employers  had  to  give  anything  like  a  Uving  wage 
to  these  people,  it  would  pay  employers  better  to  take 
them  into  the  factory  and  have  the  work  done  there,  very 
often  by  introducing  more  machinery — at  any  rate,  it 
would  pay  them  better  to  get  it  done  in  the  factory,  by 
whatever  means. 

82595.  I  think  you  were  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
recently  ? — Yes. 

82596.  Did  you  see  the  working  of  the  Act  there  7 —  Working  of 

Yes.    We  gave  as  much  time  as  we  could  to  the  working  Wages 

of  the  Acts  in  both  places.  ''''i'' , 

New  Zealaiii 

82597.  Is  your  present  opinion  founded  on  your  ex-  and  Victoria, 
perience  there  ? — It  was  very  much  confirmed  by  it.  In 

New  Zealand  the  Act  seems  to  have  quite  broken  down 
since  we  were  there,  and  they  are  bringing  in  enormous 
Amendments  which  will  quite  ajter  it.  In  Victoria  I  can- 
not say  that  the  Wages  Boards  are  not  successful ;  but 
simply  from  seeing  how  it  worked  in  a  small  place,  and 
the  difficulties  there,  I  think  that  the  difficulties  here  would 
be  so  large  as  not  to  make  it  worth  trpng.  That  does  not 
apply  quite  so  much,  perhaps,  to  some  of  these  unskilled 
factory  trades,  and  1  do  not  know  whether  it  might  not 
be  of  some  use  in  them. 

82598.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  way  it  has  broken  down 
in  New  Zealand  ? — The  thing  that  brought  it  to  a  head 
was  the  slaughtermen's  strike.  The  men  struck  after  the 
award  of  the  court,  and  then  the  authorities  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  sending  the  men  to  prison  ;  that  did  not 
suit  the  general  public  opinion,  I  think,  and  so  they  have 
had  to  reconsider  the  whole  thing 

82599.  Would  that  be  a  question  of  the  minimum  wage 
or  of  arbitration  ? — It  would  be  a  question  of  arbitration 
fixing  the  wage. 

82600.  Had  you  any  indication  there  in  the  Colonies 
that  the  unskilled  workers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  minimum  wage  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They 
have  exceptions,  I  think,  in  every  case.  You  can  have 
exceptions  for  the  old  or  infirm  workers  ;  they  can  take 
a  lower  wage. 

82601.  You  did  not  find  that  when  the  wage  was  fixed 
in,  say,  shirt-making,  women  were  thrown  out  of  that  into, 
say,  cap-making  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  got  any  evi- 
dence of  that. 

82602.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  number  of  women  or  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  put  to  what  you  call  infirm  work  or 
lower  grade  work  is  rather  large,  is  it  not  ? — I  forget  what 
the  proportions  are,  but  I  do  not  think  the  number  is  very 
large. 

82603.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  j'ou  ever  thought  about  Quesficn 
this  question,  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  prohibit  women  of  pj  ohibition 
with  young  children  from  working  in  industries  ? — In  our  of  liibour  : 
last  paragraph  (39)  we  very  strongly  recommend  that  married 
widows  with  young  children  or  wives  with  sick  husbands  women. 

and  young  children  should  be  provided  for  from  the  State 
funds.  You  mean,  perhaps,  married  women  with  their 
husbands  capable  of  earning  ?  The  Council  has  not  drawn 
up  anything  about  that  officially,  and  personally  I  do  not 
see  that  legislation  would  be  much  good.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  stop  their  working,  but  I  think  we  must  do 
it  rather  by  public  opinion,  and  very  largely  by  making 
the  men's  conditions  better. 

82604.  Suppose  married  women  were  prohibited  from 
working,  do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  any  great  dis- 
tress ?— It  would  lead  to  a  good  deal  at  first  I  think. 

82605.  It  might  lead  to  the  men  working  ? — In  the 
long  run  I  think  it  would;  only  the  men  cannot  work 
L'nless  they  have  got  some  way  of  getting  the  work  to  do. 
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il/rs.  J.  U.  &"2C06.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  tell  us  in  detail 
MacDonald.  about  the  experiment  of  your  Council  in  training  unskilled 

  wcmen  for  household  work  ;  we  do  not  all  of  us  know  it  ? 

— We  have  got  this  trained  charwomen's  bureau,  which 
arranges  for  the  women  to  have  a  little  training  in  a  house 
■\vheie  the  l-dycan  teach  th^m  the  f-ortof  things  which  are 
liCcessary  for  a  charAvoman  to  know,  just  beyond  the  mere 
scrubbing.  It  is  rather,  perhaps,  as  day  serva,nts  than 
merely  as  charwomen  that  we  aim  at  the  best  of  them 
working.  That  has  been  very  successful,  only,  as  I  have 
said,  this  last  summer  and  autumn  we  have  found  much 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  the  women,  and  we 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  take  on  new  cases.  The 
secretary  says  that  is  a  good  deal  ov.'ing  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

82607.  What  sort  of  numbers  do  you  deal  with  ? — I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  the  numbers  with 
me. 

82608.  Roughly,  hundreds  or  tens  ? — I  think  it  is 
rather  between  the  two.  There  are  ninety-three  regular 
members  of  the  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen,  of 
whom  fifty-one  are  now  on  the  register,  many  of  the 
others  having  obtained  permanent  work.  On  a  supple- 
mentary list  there  are  232  non-members  ;  and  in  addition 
considerably  over  100  well-recommended  workers.  For 
these  latter  work  is  found  when  possible. 

82609.  Did  their  wages  rise  after  their  training  ? — 
We  have  a  standard  vsage  for  them  that  they  must  re- 
ceive. 

82610.  What  is  the  standard  wage  ? — I  ought  to 
have  brought  the  little  paper  along  with  me,  as  it  is  so 
confusing  to  give  these  things  from  memory  when  you 
have  not  looked  at  the  documents  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  it  is  half-a-crown  with  meals  for  a  full  day,  and 
3s.  6d.  without  meals.  I  will  send  you  the  paper,  and 
when  I  get  the  proof  of  my  evidence  I  will  put  in  the 
exact  figures.  A  full  day  is  ten  hours.  For  a  half-day  or 
overtime,  6d.  the  first  hour,  and  4d.  the  succeeding  hours. 
For  a  week  a  minimum  of  12s.  or  by  arrangement  if  for 
a  permanency. 

82611.  In  what  way  do  you  get  the  women  ;  how  are 
they  sent  to  you  ? — All  sorts  of  people  send  them  to  us 
— district  vi.sitors,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  all  sorts  of  societies  send  them. 

82612.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Are  you  satisfied  that  it  is  a  suc- 
cessful move,  taken  as  a  whole  ? — Yes,  we  have  been 
very  pleased  with  its  success. 

"Question  of  82613.  [Miss  Hill.)  Has  your  council  considered  the 
training  of  question  of  training  midwives  ?  They  will  be  very 
midwives.  mxich  needed  when  the  new  Act  comes  into  force,  will 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  will  be.  We  have  not  taken  that 
question  up  as  a  council.  We  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  before  it  came  an  Act,  but  we  have  not  taken  it  up 
specially,  because  there  are  other  societies  that  deal 
with  it. 

82614.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  40  (6)  you  say 
"  The  possibility  might  also  be  considered  of  teaching 
trades  at  present  not  largely  followed  in  England ;  " 
what  trades  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — We  had  some 
suggestions,  but  personally  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
them  were  very  practical. 

82615.  Would  you  amplify  that  a  little  ? — If  we  had 
iiad  anything  very  practical,  I  think  we  should  have 
specified  it.  Glove-making  I  remember  was  one  thing 
that  was  suggested — kid  gloves  ;  and  I  think  artificial 
flowers  of  the  better  kind  is  another  that  we  were  rather 
anxious  should  be  more  made  in  England  than  they 
are  at  present. 

82616.  There  is  nothing  else  that  occurs  to  you  now  ? 
—No. 

Question  of  82617.  In  reference  to  Paragraph  36  (ii.)  have  you 
v/ives  of  any  opinion  to  express  at  to  the  policy  of  the  imemployed 
men  sent  to  body  in  sending  the  husbands  down  to  places  like  Hol- 
iabour  lesley  Bay  and  leaving  the  wives  and  children  to  live 

colonies  jjj  London  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Holbom  Distress 
Committee,  so  I  have  come  across  the  question  there 
a  little.  I  think  if  the  wives  are  properly  visited  in 
London  it  is  quite  a  good  thing. 

82618.  Do  you  not  think  the  wives  need  building-up 
every  bit  as  much  as  the  men  ? — You  see  they  get  almost 
all  the  wages. 
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82619.  Do  they  not  want  change  of  air  and  scene  cird 
so  on  ?  Are  they  not  more  broken-down  in  a  period 
of  unemployment  than  the  men  really  ? — Yes. 

82620.  Is  that  not  an  argument  for  dealing  with  the 
men  in  some  other  way  ? — If  you  could  send  them  all 
into  the  country  it  would  be  very  nice ;  but  it  would 
be  rather  a  big  undertaking,  and  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive. Yoti  would  have  the  trouble  of  taking  the 
children  to  school  and  so  on,  and  then  there  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  their  homes. 

82621.  So  that,  looking  at  it  all  rovmd,  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  p-esent  system  ? — I  think  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do  just  now.  AVe  do  suggest  in  36  (ii.)  that  women 
who  are  the  wives  of  men  who  are  likely  to  be  put  on 
to  the  land  afterwards  might  be  sent  to  the  colony  and 
given  a  little  training  on  farm  work  at  the  same  time 
as  their  husbands. 

82622.  And  also  the  women  who  want  to  emigrate  ? 
—Yes. 

82623.  But  you  would  confine  yourself  to  those  cases  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  those  would  be  the  most  practical. 

82624.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
existing  legislation  restricting  the  employment  of  women 
on  land  in  this  country  ? — There  is  some  very  mild  Act 
about  agricultural  employment,  but  I  think  it  is  only 
enacting  some  regulations  about  their  working  in  gangs. 

82625.  With  reference  to  Paragraph  38,  could  you  tell 
us  how  many  trade  unions  provide  benefits  for  their 
women  members  ? — No  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  that 
information  with  me. 

82626.  Or  the  rates  that  are  paid  by  them  ?— No.  I 
have  got  that  information  at  home,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  brought  it  with  me. 

82627.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  To  follow  up  a  question  of  Mrs. 
Bosanquet's,  do  you  find  that  the  competition  of  married 
women  for  employment  is  becoming  stronger  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  found  that  myself.  Opinions  vary  a  good 
deal  about  it.  I  suppose  it  really  varies  in  different 
districts,  but  certainly  in  connection  with  unemployment 
it  becomes  very  much  stronger  when  there  is  a  lot  of 
unemplojTnent  amongst  the  men — temporarily  stronger 
I  mean. 

82628.  Do  you  find,  as  M'as  suggested,  that  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  due  to  growing  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  growing  at  all. 

82629.  That  what  you  may  call  parasitism,  or  living  on 
the  earnings  of  the  wives,  is  on  the  increase  ? — I  have  got 
nothing  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  more  of  that  now 
than  there  was  some  years  ago. 

82630.  Do  you  find  that  a  class  of  wives  whose  husbands 
are  earning  good  wages  now  are  willing  to  go  out  to  work 
in  order  to  increase  their  income  ? — That  varies  very 
much.  In  Lancashire  it  is  largely  a  usual  thing  for  the 
woman  to  go  out  even  when  her  husband  is  in  regular 
work.  But  in  liOndon  it  is  not  so  common,  although  some 
of  them  take  home-work  in  to  make  a  little  pocket 
money. 

82631.  You  do  not  think  it  is  on  the  increase,  do  you  ? — 
There,  again,  I  forget  what  the  census  figures  are,  but 
as  far  as  I  roughly  remember  it  is  the  younger  workers 
who  are  increasing.  I  have  not  come  across  any  special 
increase  myself  except  these  temporary  cases,  when  the 
men  have  a  great  deal  of  unemployment. 

82632.  With  regard  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  you  say  you  think  that  has  caused  a  good  many 
people  to  be  thro-\vn  out  of  employment ;  on  what  ground 
is  that — I  did  not  quite  catch  ? — It  was  simply  in  the  one 
instance  that  came  before  me  in  connection  with  our 
trained  charwomen.  We  find  it  more  difficult  to  get 
those  women  places,  and  I  asked  the  secretary  what  she 
thought  people  did  instead,  and  she  said  they  either 
have  a  yoimg  girl  or  do  the  work  themselves. 

82633.  What  does  the  difficulty  arise  from  ?  Are  the 
employers  afraid  that  accidents  might  happen  to  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  women  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

82634.  Do  you  find  that  really  acting  as  a  motive  ?— 
Yes,  Our  secretary  told  me  also  that  some  of  those  who 
were  already  at  work  were  coming  to  her  and  saying  that 
they  would  be  dispensed  with  because  the  employers  did 
not  care  to  pay  the  insurance  for  them. 
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82635.  Have  you  auy  cases  coming  before  you  of  people 
who,  having  made  claims  for  compensation  for  accidents, 
have  been  dismissed  in  consequence  ? — No,  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  imder  this  new  Act. 

82636.  Have  you  heard  it  at  all  generally  said  that 
people  are  afraid  of  making  claims  for  fear  that  they 
should  lose  their  places  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  myself ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  information  at  the 
council  about  it. 

82637.  You  say  that  for  the  wages  of  charwomen  you 
have  a  standard  which  is  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  meals  ? — Yes. 

82638.  That  is  a  higher  standard  than  is  common  in  the 
provinces,  I  think  I  may  say  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

82639.  Why  is  it  that  in  London  you  can  set  a  higher 
standard  than  you  can  in  the  provinces  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  a  great  many  people  in  London  pay  a  good  deal  below 
that  standard,  but  we  do  not  allow  them  to  engage  the 
women  through  us  unless  they  do  pay  that  rate.  Then 
in  return  they  get  some  guarantee  of  the  woman's  character 
and  capacity. 

82640.  One  would  think  off-hand  that  the  supply  of 
labour  of  that  kind  would  be  larger  in  London  than  in  an 
average  provincial  town,  and  yet  you  think  you  can  ask 
for  such  a  standard  as  2s.  6d.  and  their  meals  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  the  proportionate  supply  of  women  would  be 
larger  in  London  than  it  would  be  in  the  provincial  towns. 
If  the  comparison  is  made  with  places  where  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  other  female  labour,  of  course  it  would  be 
larger  in  London. 

S264L  Have  you  seen  a  rise  in  your  own  recollection 
in  the  rate  of  payment  for  charwomen  ? — I  do  not  think 
our  experiment  is  large  enough  to  afifect  the  general  pay  so 
that  one  could  see  it. 

82642.  With  regard  to  the  scholarships  that  you  were 
speaking  about,  have  you  had  many  instances  before  you 
of  girls  who  have  taken  scholarships  from  the  elemertary 
schools  and  have  gone  into  industrial  training  ? — Yes. 
There  are  these  schools  which  have  been  started  within 
the  last  three  years  by  the  London  C'oimty  Council ;  I 
forget  the  total  nvmiber — but  I  can  easily  put  it  in  in  the 
proof — of  girls  who  have  already  received  scholarships 
under  that  scheme. 

^5  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  wrote  as  follows: — 
160  (80  each  year)  with  maintenance  grants  for  two 
years,  out  of  nearly  300  scholars  now  at  these  schools. 

82643.  When  they  are  awarded  a  scholarship  are  any 
conditions  as  to  what  calling  they  should  prepare  them- 
selves for  attached  ? — They  get  the  scholarship  by 
examination,  and  they  say  what  school  they  want  to  go 
in  for. 

82644.  Do  you  know  whether  they  find  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  ? — 
No.  What  I  am  speaking  of  does  not  apply  to  teachers 
at  all ;  it  refers  to  tailoring,  dressmaking,  waistcoat- 
making,  corset-making,  ready-made  clothing  and  up- 
holstery. 

82645.  Supposing  the  scholarships  were  given  in  that 
way  for  the  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  hfe,  do  you 
or  do  you  not  find  that  they  are  almost  monopolised  by 
people  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers  ? — 
No,  not  at  all,  because  the  whole  idea  of  this  is  that  they 
should  go  into  workshops  afterwards. 

82646.  My  experience  is  that  in  my  own  town  they 
were  almost  all  preparing  to  be  teachers  ? — We  have 
not  had  that  experience,  so  far,  but  then  there  is  only 
one  lot  of  girls  who  have  really  gone  out  from  these 
schools,  and  they  have  all  found  work  in  workshops, 
except,  I  think,  about  one  or  two  cases,  where  there 
was  some  special  reason  and  they  had  to  stay  at  home. 

82647.  On  the  whole,  you  think  it  has  worked  well  ? 
Yes,  very  well. 

diditions  of  82648.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  that 
« men's  unemployment  is  quite  as  common  a  phenomenon 
ployment.  among  women  to-day  as  among  men,  with  this  difference, 
perhaps,  that  there  are  fewer  unemployed  women  from 
moral  causes — principally  from  drink  ? — That  is  very 
flattering  to  the  women.    Perhaps  it  is  so. 
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82649.  Amongthedifficultiesof  women's  work  and  wages   Mrs.  J.  E. 
is  there  not  particularly  this — that  so  many  married  MacDonald. 
women,  when  the  husbands  are  out  of  work,  become  5]sj~^Q- 
competitors  with  single  women  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  a  " 
difficulty. 

82650.  That  is  a  perpetual  difficulty,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

8265L  You  have  mentioned  the  sewing  work-rooms  Effect  of 
in  London  ;   what  do  you  say  to  the  criticism  we  have  tlxe  women'.<i 
had  of  that  movement  to  this  effect,  that  while  the  way  workrooms 
into  the  work-room  will  in  time  become  easy  enough,  a  London, 
way  out  of  it  still  remains  to  be  found  ? — That  is  a  difficulty, 
I  am  afraid,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  get  over.  At 
present  a  good  many  of  the  women  who  have  been  in  for 
their  sixteen  weeks  are  not  much  better  off  when  they 
come  out,  although  a  few  of  them  have  got  regular  work. 

82652.  Have  you  any  figures  ? — No.  I  was  just  looking 
to  see  if  I  had.  You  can  get  them  from  Miss  Smith,  and 
from  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  itself. 

82653.  Has  your  council  considered  the  large  outlet  Openings  ' 
for  women  which  there  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  for  women 
what  are  called  sewing  maids  in  large  households,  that  as  sewing 

is,  women  who  specialise  in  mending  and  darning  and  ™3,ids. 
things  of  that  sort  ?  I  understand  there  is  a  very  large 
demand  for  that  kind  of  labour ;  that  the  demand  is  not 
met  at  all ;  and  that  what  women  do  apply  for  jobs  of 
that  sort  are  no  good  at  it  ? — We  have  sometimes  had 
it  before  us  and  thought  of  getting  the  County  Council  to 
give  more  special  training  for  that,  but  at  present  we 
have  not  done  anything  special  in  that  way. 

82654.  You  consider,  I  think,  that  a  good  deal  of  Advantage  o£ 
employment  could  be  given  quite  economically  by  the  prohibition 
prohibition  of  long  hours  in  the  case  of  shop-assistants,  of  I'^'^g 
waitresses  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  hours  of  _ 

shop  assis- 

82655.  And  you  consider  that  the  advocacy  of  that  is  tants,  etc. 
perfectly  consistent  with  economic  principles,  inasmuch 

as  these  hours  are  very  unhealthily  long  ? — Yes. 

82656.  I  should  wish  your  council  would  give  some  Question  of 
careful  thought  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  point  as  to  how  leaving  wives  of 
the  women  alone  in  London  is  thought  of  by  people  who     n  sent 
have  a  right  to  have  a  view.    It  seems  a  serious  thing  to  to  labour 
split  up  a  family  for  so  long  a  time,  and  we  have  heard 

one  or  two  criticisms  on  it  ? — I  will  ask  the  council  to 
consider  it. 

82657.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  worth  while  considering  ? 
—Yes. 

82658.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  On  the  last  point ;  is  it  not 
true  that  a  number  of  men  have  to  leave  their  wives  now 
to  go  away  and  take  ordinary  employment  ? — It  had  not 
struck  me  as  a  great  difficulty.  I  think  that  the  regulation 
is  that  the  money  should  be  taken  to  the  homes,  and  in 
Holborn  I  have  tried  to  insist  upon  that,  in  case  the 
woman  should  be  going  wrong.  I  know  one  woman  I 
visited  was  not  particularly  respectable  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  was  worse  than  when  her  husband  was  at 
home  or  not.    I  think  someone  ought  to  visit. 

82659.  Apart  from  that  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
a  fact  that  men  do  go  away  for  jobs  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  leave  their  families  at  home  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

82660.  So  it  is  not  such  an  unusual  thing  as  some  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  a  man  should  have  to  go  away  and 
get  work  elsewhere  than  in  the  town  or  particular  place 
he  is  living  at  ? — No.  I  know  lots  of  men  who  are  hke 
that. 

8266L  Then  about  the  capital  needed,   that  only  Cost  of 
means  that  any  work  that  you  do  in  training  women  and  tmining 
in  giving  them  a  fresh  start  would  cost  money,  whether  women  for 
it  is  on  the  land  or  in  any  other  sort  of  way  ;  is  that  not  poultry 
so  ?-Yes.  Mag 

and  other  , 

82662.  So  that  that  argument  does  not  apply  to  poultry-  work, 
farming  any  more  than  to  anything  else  you  are  doing  for 
them  ? — Except  we   think  poultry-farming  would  be 
more  remunerative  to  them  in  the  long  run,  and  it  would 

be  bringing  in  some  practical  result. 

82663.  About  the  men  hving  on  their  wives  ;  you  have  Question  of 
been  on  the  Holborn  Distress  Committee  practically  rnen  living  on 
since  it  was  formed,  have  you  not  ?~-Yes.  their  wives' 

earning!?. 
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82664.  Do  you  find  that  that  does  apply  very  much — - 
I  mean  purposely  living  on  their  wives — that  the  man  is 
a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  person,  and  simply  makes  his 
wife  go  to  work  instead  of  going  to  work  himself  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  total  proportion  is  at  all  large.  In 
dealing  with  the  applicants  before  the  distress  committee 
we  do  not  consider  a  woman  whose  husband  ought  to  be  at 
work,  aad  who  is  capable  of  being  at  work,  but  is  out  of 
work  ;  we  only  consider  the  women  with  husbands  if  the 
husbands  are  incapable. 

82665.  I  only  meant  did  you,  in  your  investigations, 
come  across  many  of  those  kinds  of  cases  ? — Not  many 
in  proportion  to  the  cases  where  the  husb&nd  cannot 
really  get  enough  work. 

82666.  Then  about  taking  the  wives  to  the  labour 
colonies,  you  know  that  the  central  body  has  tried  to 
get  more  cottages  at  HoUesley  Bay,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

82667.  On  purpose  to  take  down  the  wives  of  the  men 
whom  they  hoped  would  stay  in  the  country,  or  would 
emigrate  ? — I  saw  those  cottages  where  the  people  had 
been  permanently  settled,  and  I  know  you  wanted  to 
get  more  and  were  not  able  to. 

82668.  You  would  be  in  favour,  would  you  not,  of 
taking  decent  widows  entirely  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

82669.  And  you  are  also  in  favour  of  the  woman  being 
paid  for  bringing  up  the  children  ? — Yes,  as  we  say  in 
the  Statement.  In  South  Australia  they  do  that  already  ; 
they  call  it  boarding-out  the  children  with  their  mothers. 

82670.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  foster 
mother  they  keep  the  natural  relationship  of  the  mother 
to  the  children  ? — Yes. 

82671.  Always,  of  course,  taking  for  granted  the  mother 
is  a  decent  person  ? — Yes.  There  is  some  sort  of  visiting, 
of  course,  whenever  they  pay  the  money ;  they  have 
inspectors  going  to  see  them  sometimes. 

82672.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  lift  all  those 
womer^  out  of  the  labour  market,  and  get  rid  of  a  number 
of  the  women  who  are  competing  for  the  very  lowest- 
priced  work  that  is  going  just  now  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  very 
strong  on  that.  The  total  proportion  of  widows  is  not 
so  very  large,  but  it  is  quite  appreciable,  I  think.  For 
individual  cases,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  we 
think  it  most  essential. 

82673.  Now  as  to  giving  women  who  are  seasonal 
workers  work  in  the  workshops.  You  were  asked  just 
now  whether  that  would  not  really  be  a  rate  in  aid  of 
wages,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  the  effect,  perhaps, 
of  bringing  down  wages.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  the  Commission  that  it  might  be  possible  privately 
to  find  other  work  with  the  ordinary  private  employers 
for  women,  or  for  men  who  are  seasonally  employed, 
that  is  to  say,  a  woman  might  be  a  trousers-finisher  one 
portion  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  a  card  box-maker  another 
portion  of  the  year.  If  the  provision  of  employraent 
by  the  State  in  the  sort  of  way  you  suggest  tended  to 
bring  down  wages,  do  you  not  think  that  the  other  arrange- 
ment might  also  tend  to  bring  down  wages  ? — I  should 
have  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  more  temptation 
in  the  other  kind,  that  is,  in  letting  private  employers 
have  them  when  they  were  slack.  At  present  sometimes 
private  employers  take  advantage  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  there  are  instances  given  of  it,  I  think,  not  in  our 
Statement,  but  in  a  Statement  handed  in  by  the  Women's 
Labour  League,  which  I  have  also  had  to  do  with. 

82674.  So  that  the  effect  might  be  to  bring  wages 
down  in  two  industries  instead  of  one  ? — Yes. 

82675.  As  to  women  being  able  to  force  wages  up 
through  trade  unionism  in  a  seasonal  trade  so  that  they 
would  earn  enough  to  maintain  them  when  they  were 
not  at  work,  do  you  think  that  is  practicable  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not.  You 
see,  marriage  comes  in  so  very  much  with  women.  I 
think  you  have  to  realise  that  their  conditions  are  different 
from  men's  conditions  altogether.  The  underlying 
difference  is  that  women  have  marriage  or  household 
work  of  some  kind  before  them,  and  you  cannot  get  these 
girls  to  trouble  much  about  getting  more  wages  than 
will  just  keep  them  for  the  time. 
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82676.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  payment  of 
widows  with  children,  are  you  very  strong  on  the  authority 
who  should  provide  the  fimds  ?  Mr.  Lansbury's  question 
was.  Did  you  approve  of  their  being  taken  out  of  the  Poor 
Law  altogether  and  provided  for  otherwise  ? — My  reason 
for  that  is  that  so  many  of  them  do  not  care  to  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  at  present.  A  good  many  of  the  relieving 
officers,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  as  polite  to  them  as  they  might 
be,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  guardians 
themselves.  Then  there  is  this  general  pauper  taint 
which  the  most  respectable  women  dislike  very  much. 

82677.  Have  you  thought  out  in  what  way  you  woiild 
provide  for  them,  and  through  what  authority  ? — I 
suppose  there  is  likely  to  be  some  sort  of  re-organisation 
when  your  Commission  has  made  its  recommendations, 
so  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  think  it  out.  I 
think  one  ought  to  have  sonie  aid  from  the  central 
authority,  and  that  it  should  not  be  altogether  on  the 
local  rates,  because  it  makes  it  so  very  hard  on  places 
where  there  are  more  poor  widows  than  there  are  in  other 
places. 

82678.  Then  if  its  name  was  changed,  and  the  condi- 
tions were  somewhat  altered  under  which  the  relief  were 
given,  it  would  answer  the  purpose,  would  it  not  ? — If 
the  relief  were  sufficient,  and  if  it  were  not  simply  doles 
which  compelled  the  woman  to  earn  more  when  she  had 
got  her  hands  fuU  really  with  the  care  of  the  children. 

82679.  I  think  we  quite  agree  if  the  conditions  of  a  Important; 
particular  family  were  the  same  in  both  cases — I  mean  of  removing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  relief  were  granted — the  j 
authority  would  not  matter  much,  would  it  ?— No,  if  you 

had  what  is  generally  known  as  the  pauper  taint  removed,  ^j^j^ 

82680.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  That  is  the  real  crux  ?— Yes,  children, 
that  is  the  crux.  j 

82681.  You  want  to  remove  the  taint  of  pauperism  .  ' 
from  that  woman  and  her  children  ;  that  is  it  ? — Yes. 

82682.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  accept- 
ance of  that  will  lead  to  a  very  large  number  of  widows 
applying  who  are  not  now  appljdng  ? — I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  should  apply  who  do  not  apply  now. 

82683.  It  would  be  a  common  sentiment  with  all  people  Justificatio 
earning  under  a  certain  wage  that  they  would  have  a  of  principle 
provision  made  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  their  widows  ? —  ^^intenani 
I  think  any  woman  who  has  got  any  children  to  look  after  -^jridows." 
ought  to  look  after  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 

earn  a  wage  whatever  the  wage  might  be. 

82684.  That  would  mean  practically  the  endowment 
of  a  very  large  class  of  people,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

82685.  And  that  without  inquiry,  but  by  the  mere  fact 
of  widowhood  ? — You  would  have  sufficient  inquiry,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  they  were  widows,  and  that  the 
children  were  not  able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  also 
that  the  women  paid  proper  attention  to  the  children. 

82686.  Would  that  be  by  the  same  relief  authority  ? — 
Yes,  or  whatever  authority  had  the  dispensing  of  the 
money. 

82687.  And  you  would  have  no  limitation  as  to  past 
wages,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  what  the  husband  eamt  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  If  they  had  a  lot  of  money  saved  up 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  apply. 

82688.  Therefore,  it  would  tend  rather  to  dissuade 
people  from  providing  for  widowhood  than  otherwise  ? — 
I  think  that  the  masses  of  working  men  at  present  cannot 
save  up  enough  to  allow  their  -^ives  to  keep  their  young 
children,  if  unfortunately  the  men  die  while  the  children 
are  still  young. 

82689.  But  even  if  they  now  do  something,  the  result 
of  this  method  would  be  that  they  would  do  less,  would  it 
not  ? — Do  they  really  do  enough  1  Do  they  do  much 
more  than  cover  the  funeral  ? 

82690.  I  only  said  "  somethmg,"  not  "  enough."  At 
present,  you  have,  at  any  rate,  the  begianings  of  a  desire 
to  see  that  they  provide  for  themselves,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  self-sacrifice  at  times  for  that  object ;  the  proposal 
that  you  put  before  us  would  make  that  unnecessary, 
because  they  would  think  they  have  a  right  to  rely  upon 
this  relief  being  given  to  their  widows,  a  statutory  right, 
as  I  vmderstand  ?— Yes.    But  I  do  not  myself  think  that 
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Ji- ification  this  self-sacrifice  exists  in  large  enough  amount  to  make 

of  rinciple  very  much  difference.    Where  it  does  exist,  I  think  if  the 

of  .ate  ordinary  working  man  does  save  up  on  the  chance  of  his 

ni  atenance  dying  early,  it  is  rather  at  the  expense  of  what  ought  to  be 

ofjidows.  gpent  on  his  wife  and  children. 

82691.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  friendly  society 
method  is  wrong  and  that  they  ought  to  spend  and  not 
save  ? — On  the  whole,  yes. 

82692.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Of  course  nearly  always  the 
amount  that  a  man  can  pay  in  to  a  friendly  society  is  only 
enough  for  his  widow  to  bury  him  and  to  properly  pay 
the  doctor's  bill  and  the  rest  of  it  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

82693.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Is  that  so  as  a  fact,  that  she  only 
gets  enough  to  bury  him  and  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill  ? — I 
have  not  got  the  friendly  society  statistics  at  my  fingers' 
ends,  but  what  I  was  saying  was  that  if  a  man  has  young 
children,  he  ought  to  have  spent  most  of  his  wages  on 
those  children. 

82694.  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  his  wages  ? — I 
think  the  great  mass  do  not  have  enough  wages  to  do 
much  more. 

82695.  Quite  true,  but  you  are  asking  us  to  accept  it 
as  a  general  rule  that  in  all  cases  of  widowhood  the  State 
should  keep  the  widow  and  the  children  ? — Where  the 
children  are  young. 


A,  up  to 

el  drea  of 
wows 
ofht  to  be 
nmtainec'. 


82696.  Up  to  what  age  ?- 
themselves. 


-Until  they  can  begin  to  keep 


litation  of 
intenance 
nts  to 
lows  in 
tain  oases. 


82697.  Up  to  sixteen  ? — Generally  they  are  of  different 
ages  ;  the  family  is  going  along. 

82698.  True,  but  should  you  say  that  the  maximum 
age  should  be  sixteen  ?— I  think  most  children  can  hardly 
keep  themselves  entirely  at  sixteen. 

82699.  Therefore  there  would  be  practically  all  widows 
with  their  children  who  were  at  all  needing  help  receiving 
relief  until  the  children  had  turned  sixteen  ? — I  think  that 
as  long  as  they  needed  their  mother's  care  she  should  be 
helped.  Of  course,  a  widow  with  one  boy  of  sixteen 
would  not  need  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  him,  and  you 
might  think  that  she  could  spend  a  Uttle  time  earning. 

82700.  But  the  children  would  be  dependent  really  on 
the  rates,  in  their  turn,  up  to  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

82701.  [Mr.  Bentliam.)  Would  not  the  number  of  chil- 
dren affect  that  ? — Yes.  I  was  pointing  out  that  the 
number  would  affect  it  a  good  deal.  At  present,  if  a  child 
loses  its  father  we  make  it  lose  its  mother  too,  because 
she  has  to  do  this  wage-earning,  and  very  often  she  really 
loses  her  life  from  overwork.  At  any  rate,  the  child  loses 
her  attention.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  it  is  good  for  a  wife  to 
look  after  her  children  when  the  husband  is  alive,  it  is 
not  just  as  good  for  her  to  look  after  them  when  the 
husband  is  dead. 

82702.  If  she  is  a  widow  with  only  two  children  and  she 
happens  to  be  living  with  her  own  mother,  would  you  say 
the  conditions  there  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  she  -were 
a  widow  left  with  four  children  and  no  one  to  assist  her  in 
maintaining  them  ? — No. 

'  82703.  Should  the  State  as  a  matter  of  course  say,  We 
will  provide  for  all  widows  with  young  children  ? — I 
think  the  mother  should  be  paid  as  the  caretaker  of  the 
children  and  then  she  would  get  more  money  according 
to  the  number  of  small  children  that  she  had. 

82704.  Irrespective  of  the  conditions  under  which  she 
is  living,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  she  is  living  ? 
— I  think  she  would  not  apply  if  she  was  comfortable 
without. 

82705.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  is  whether  you  mean 
an  endowment  for  widowhood  irrespective  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  life  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
I  mean  irrespective  of  their  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  Ufe,  because  I  have  explained  that  it  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  number  of  children  and  whether  any  of  them 
are  earning. 

82706.  Then  that  would  involve  inquiry  as  to  their 
condition,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

82707.  And  it  would  have  to  be  laid  before  some  tri- 
bunal to  decide  as  to  whether  they  were  eligible  or  not, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

429— VIIT. 


82708.  Would  not  all  that  become  a  sort  of  deterrent  ?  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Is  that  not  exactly  the  objection  they  have  to  Poor  MacDonald. 

Law  methods  ? — It  must  be  some  sort  of  deterrent,  I   

think  ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  made  much  less  deterrent  ^  Nov.  1907. 
than  it  is  at  present. 

82709.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  About  the  amount  the  man  Friendly 
gets  from  the  friendly  society,  have  you  any  knowledge  society 
in  respect  to  that  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  worth  giving  savings, 
you,  I  am  afraid. 

82710.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  Are  you  aware  that  besides  the 
amount  which  is  actually  provided  for  death,  in  many 
of  the  big  registered  orders  of  friendly  societies  there  are 
opportunities  for  saving  money  which  are  very  largely 
taken  advantage  of,  and  that  a  man's  deposit  with  his 
friendly  society  very  often  considerably  exceeds  the 
amount  that  he  has  actually  insured  himself  for  at  death  ? 
—I  have  not  any  definite  knowledge  about  the  amount. 

82711.  With  regard  to  paragraph  37  (iii.)  I  should  like  Need  of 
to  ask  you  whether  what  you  contemplate  is  to  be  a  purely  women 
official  disbursement  of  funds  like  the  work  which  is  done  relieving 
by  a  relieving  officer  at  present,  or  whether  you  incline  officers, 
to  the  other  method  of  distribution  by  means  of  volimtaiy 
workers,  such  as  occurs  under  the  Act  of  1905  t — I  think 
officials  are  much  more  dependable    than  voluntary 
workers. 

82712.  Do  you  think  that  a  relieving  officer  paying 
money  to  the  widow  every  week  is  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  a  voluntary  worker  ? — Yes. 

827 1 3.  And  you  would  prefer  his  influence  on  the  whole  ? 
— I  should  have  women  reheving  officers. 

82714.  Women  reheving  officers  taking  the  money 
weekly  ? — Yes. 

82715.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  37  (ii.)  you  are  aware  Status  of 
that  the  distress  committees  are  committees  of  the  borough  distress 
councils,  are  you  not  ? — They  are  not  committees  in  the  coniinittees, 
sense  that  the  Water  Committee,  for  instance,  is. 

82716.  They  are  committees  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
statutory  committees  and  it  is  optional  for  them  to  report 
or  not  when  they  hke,  but  in  London,  at  any  rate,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  do  report  to  the  council  ? — 
Then  my  own  case  at  Holbom  is  a  very  unfortunate  case. 
The  council  pays  not  the  least  attention  to  us,  and  takes 
no  interest  in  us. 

82717.  What  advantage  do  you  think  the  attention 
of  the  council  would  be  to  such  a  committee  ? — You 
want  all  the  local  interest  you  can  get,  I  think. 

82718.  What  further  local  interest  do  you  want  in 
order  that  you  may  help  the  poor  ? — I  think  a  public 
authority  ought  to  have  public  interest  shown  in  its  • 
work. 

82719.  But  the  pubUc  show  their  interest  in  these  par- 
ticular distress  committees,  do  they  not,  by  actually 
taking  part  in  the  work  1  You  get  representatives  of 
the  local  bodies,  and  certain  other  persons  co-opted  in 
order  to  show  their  interest,  who  are  actually  doing  the 
work  ? — Yes. 

82720.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  more 
people  to  work  on  the  distress  committees  ? — In  Holbom, 
for  instance,  imless  I  went,  and  about  one  and  a  half  other 
people,  nobody  would  do  anything.  We  only  meet 
about  once  a  year  as  a  committee. 

82721.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  population  of  jj^jij^j.^ 
poor  persons,  Holbom  is  quite  the  smallest  part  of  London,  pi^j^jegg 

is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  Committeo. 
there. 

82722.  Stoke  Newington  and  Holbom  are  comparatively 
insignificant  in  the  actual  population  of  poor  people, 
are  they  not  ? — There  are  a  good  many  unemployed  there 
all  the  same. 

82723.  The  percentages  were  asked  for  by  the  imem- 
ployed  body  ? — The  unemployed  body  has  beaten  us 
down,  and  we  have  sent  in  a  protest  again. 

82724.  That  was  in  competition  with  the  poorer 
localities,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  partly  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  interest  taken  in  it,  and  people  do  not  know. 
As  soon  as  we  got  sufficient  interest  taken  in  it,  we  had  a 
tremendous  amoxmt  of  women  appljong.  We  have  elevea 
women  at  work  now,  and  only  one  man  at  work. 

2H2 
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82725.  May  I  ask  what  the  wages  arc  that  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body  pays  to  women  when  employed  ?— 
That  depends  on  the  number  of  children  they  have  got. 
I  have  the  figures  here  for  the  St.  Pancras  workroom 
if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

82726.  If  you  have  not  got  the  average  you  might 
give  us  one  or  two  by  way  of  specimen  ? — lis.,  12s., 
16s.  6d.,  12s.  4id.,  lis.  6d.,  lis.,  13s.  6d.,  14s.  6d.,  10s., 
13s.  6d.,  17s.,  lis.  6d.,  6s.  8d.,  and  so  on.  They  have  a 
regular  standard  which  you  could  easily  get. 

82727.  That  sounds  like  an  average  of  lis.  or  12s.  a 
week  ? — I  have  not  got  with  me  the  regular  standard. 

82728.  Are  there  any  additions  to  that  ? — They  have 
their  diimer  and,  I  think,  tea. 

82729.  How  much  is  that  put  at  ? — I  suppose  they 
allow  about  6d.  for  the  dinners.  They  arrange  for  their 
dinners. 

82730.  Sixpence  a  day  ? — Yes.  The  committee  ar- 
ranges for  the  dinners,  and  the  women  do  not  pay. 

82731.  What  is  it  worth  ? — You  ought  really  to  get 
the  information  about  that  from  the  people  who  are 
responsible  ;  I  should  only  be  able  to  give  a  guess. 

82732.  Do  they  get  anything  else  besides  their  wages 
and  their  dinners  ? — Tea,  I  think — and  yet  I  think  they 
bring  their  tea — I  forget. 

82733.  Do  they  get  anything  for  travelling  ? — They 
get  an  allowance  for  travelling.  There,  again,  you  could 
get  the  exact  amount  from  the  officials. 

82734.  Does  that  not  sound  as  if  they  were  paying 
considerably  above  what  they  would  get  in  the  ordinary 
market  as  charwomen  ? — These  are  doing  tailoring  work. 

82735.  But  anyone  can  apply,  can  they  not  ? — Yes, 
anyone  can,  though  they  are  not  skilled  tailoresses  at 
all.  I  think  the  wages  are  quite  a  good  standard 
compared  with  the  ordinary  market  rate. 

82736.  Do  you  not  think  they  come  perilously  near  to 
contravening  the  regulation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  says  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  unemployed 
shall  be  below  the  market  wage  ? — think  if  you  compare 
them  with  the  men's  wages,  you  will  find  they  are  exceed- 
ingly low  ;  and  that  for  women  there  is  no  standard 
rate.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  above  the  standard  set, 
for  instance,  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council. 

82737.  But,  of  course,  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  this  regulation  simply  wish  to  deter  women  from 
leaving  ordinary  employment  in  order  to  get  artificial 
employment  ? — I  do^not  know  of  any  woman  leaving  her 
ordinary  employment  in  order  to  get  this  employment. 

82738.  You  have  not  detected  it  ?— No. 

82739.  Mr.  Loch,  I  think,  dealt  with  the  possibility 
of  trade  unionism  filling  up  the  gap  in  the  course  of  time 
caused  by  seasonal  occupations  ;  in  the  case  of  char- 
women I  suppose  most  of  their  employers  are  persons 
who  employ  them  in  their  own  households,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes.  Some  of  them  are  office-cleaners,  but  the  rest 
would  be  working  for  private  employers. 

82740.  The  majority  would  be  employed  by  private 
employers,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

82741.  A  cause  of  their  seasonal  employment  is  the  fact 
that  families  are  largely  out  of  town  in  the  summer,  I 
suppose  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that  charing 
was  such  a  very  seasonal  employment,  because  when  some 
families  are  out  of  town  that  is  just  the  time  when  they 
might  get  in  a  woman.  Perhaps  they  would  be  employed 
less  then.  But  I  do  not  think  we  are  mentioning  charing 
so  much  as  a  seasonal  employment  as  some  of  the  others. 
Of  course,  charing  is  rather  irregular. 

82742.  But  the  older  women  are  affected  by  the  exodus 
of  large  numbers  of  families  out  of  town  in  the  summer,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

82743.  Surely  people  do  not  employ  the  same  class  of 
persons  who  are  doing  daily  charing  also  to  look  after 
their  houses  when  they  are  out  of  town  ?  They  would 
employ  rather  a  different  class  for  a  responsible  charge  of 
that  kind,  would  they  not  ? — A  good  many  of  these  women 
are  quite  responsible.  If  the  employers  have  a  caretaker 
or  a  servant  living-in,  they  get  a  charwoman  in  to  help. 


82744.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  that  a  good  Conditioil 
many  charwomen  and  daily  servants  apply,  and  the  cause  of  emploii 
of  their  application  is  that  the  families  have  lett  town  ? —  inant  am|j 
Yes,  I  think  we  have  some  who  apply  in  that  way.  charwom 

82745.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  get  the  mistresses 
of  such  women  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  some  kind  of  arrangements  for  their  servants  — 
for  they  are  practically  servants,  of  course — whilst  they 
went  away  ? — I  have  not  done  the  working  of  the  Trained 
Charwomen's  Association  myself,  but  I  should  quite  think 
that  the  secretary  has.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 
(On  this  subject  the  witness  subsequently  forwarded  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Association  of  Trained 
Charwomen.     For  letter  see  Appendix  No.  XCIV.). 

82746.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  mistress  should 

work  a  woman  all  the  year  round  with  fair  regularity  ' 
and  then,  because  she  is  having  a  holiday  herself,  should 
just  leave  the  charwoman,  whom  she  has  had  at  a  minimum 
wage,  to  shift  for  herself  ?  Is  that  not  a  side,  of  the 
question  which  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  ought 
to  take  in  hand  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  ask  them  if 
they  had  done  that.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  asked  about 
that  particular  point. 

As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  vurote  as  follows; — - 
In  some  cases  holidays  are  paid  for,  but  more  usually  i 
they  come  to  the  Association  for  Trained  Charwomen 
for  holiday  jobs. 

82747.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  Holborn,  Conditiot 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  only  sent  up  altogether  pf  labour 
eighty-one  people  in  the  year  to  the  central  board  ? —  ''^  Holbo; 
I  have  not  got  ray  Report  with  me.    This  time  we  shall 

send  on  a  lot  more.    We  have  had  fifty-nine  women 
applying  since  July  1st. 

82748.  At  any  rate,  that  is  your  past  experience.  You 
would  not  consider  Holborn,  would  you,  anything  but  a 
rather  favoured  part  of  London  in  regard  to  this  particular 
matter  of  unemployment  ? — We  have  very  much  casual 
work  there,  with  the  Covent  Garden  porters  and  those 
sort  of  people.  Women  come  into  that,  too,  because 
women  do  a  good  deal  of  work  there.  I  think  one  of  our 
grievances  was  that  you  would  not  recognise  those  people 
on  the  same  plane  as  painters.  You  thought  that  a  porter 
who  was  out  of  work  for  some  weeks  did  not  count  like  a 
painter  who  was  out  of  work  for  some  weeks,  and  you 
refused  some  of  our  people  whom  we  thought  eligible. 
Some  of  the  women  do  work  in  the  market  in  some  way. 

82749.  You  seem  to  have  a  desire  for  a  closer  touch  Need  of 
between  the  distress  committee  and  the  borough  council  ?  closer  tot 
 Yes  between 

distress 

82750.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  your  appreciation  of  rommitt< 
the  high  public  spirit  of  the  ordinary  borough  council,  as  far  and  bore  i 
as  you  have  been  able  to  judge  of  it  ? — I  think  it  is  more  council, 
public-spirited  than  the  separate  distress  committees, 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  you  have  little  odd  bodies  like  distre  s 
committees  ;  I  think  they  ought  all  to  be  co-ordinated 
together  more. 

82751.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  your  Holborn 
Borough  Council  to  be  able  to  say  whether  they  viewed 
with  any  favour  at  all  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
in  all  its  operations,  when  it  first  came  into  being  ? — 
They  have  not  shown  much  interest  in  it.  In  the  distress 
committee's  answers  to  you  we  have  said  that  we  think 
the  Act,  as  it  is  at  present,  wants  a  great  deal  of  amending 
to  make  it  worth  anything.  You  will  find  that  in  our 
official  answers. 

82752.  That  is  not  from  the  borough  council  ?— No  ; 
that  is  from  the  distress  committee. 

82753.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
and  of  one  and  a  half  other  persons  ? — No.  We  had  a 
committee  for  that — a  full  committee. 

82764.  Those  who  had  not  taken  any  active  share  in  the 
work  throughout  the  year  came  to  that  conclusion  ? — 
A  good  many  who  were  there  had  been  to  one  or  two  of  the 
rota  committee  meetings  throughout  the  year. 

82755.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  charwomen,  Effect  of 
have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  large  num-  flats  o" 
ber  of  flats  as  compared  with  houses  that  are  now  in  the  ch.nrwom'js 
west  of  London  ;  whether,  I  mean,  that  has  not  decreased 
the  employment  of  charwomen  ? — I  think  it  has  rather 
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increased  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  -women  who  are  com- 
petent to  take  the  place  of  day  servants.  We  are  supplying 
from  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  a  good  many  of 
those  flats  with  women  who  can  do  the  ordinary  work  of 
servants  and  who  only  go  for  the  day,  or  for  a  part  of  the 
day. 

82756.  The  experience  we  have  in  some  parts  of  London 
is  rather  the  other  way — that,  there  being  no  stairs  and 
things  of  that  kind — servants  can  do  the  whole  of  the  work, 
and  the  charwoman  is  no  longer  wanted  to  the  same 
extent  ? — Of  course,  the  stairs  are  done  by  somebody, 
who  may  be  employed  by  the  owner  of  the  whole  block. 

82757.  They  generally  have  their  permanent  people  to 
do  that,  I  think.  On  the  subject  of  the  minimum  wage  I 
think  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  convert  those  who 
agree  with  you  on  many  other  subjects  to  your  view  of  a 
minimum  wage  ? — No. 

82758.  I  may  put  it  that  you  are  a  little  heterodox  on 
that  particular  subject  ? — Yes,  at  present,  at  any  rate. 


82759.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  husbands  who  refuse  to 
work,  you  do  not  encourage  the  emplojnnent  of  women 
whose  husbands  will  not,  as  far  as  you  can  gather,  work 
if  the  work  is  given  to  them,  that  is,  you  do  not  give  work 
to  the  women  under  those  circumstances,  or  do  not 
recommend  them  for  work,  do  you  ? — No. 

82760.  And  obviously  the  husband  himself  is  not 
recommended  under  those  circumstances,  his  character 
being  of  such  a  kind  as  will  keep  him  outside  the  purview 
of  the  Act  ? — That  is  not  a  matter  which  has  come  before 
the  Women's  Industrial  Council  particularly  ;  but, 
personally,  I  should  have  much  stronger  measures  available 
for  dealing  with  those  husbands. 

82761.  Something  of  a  more  penal  character  ? — Yes. 

82762.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  stated  that  the 
distress  committee  only  meets  about  once  a  year,  I  think  ; 
how  is  their  work  done  ? — We  have  a  rota  committee 
which  sees  the  applicants. 

82763.  How  often  does  that  committee  meet  ? — That 
committee  meets  about  once  a  week. 
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82764.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Commission,  you  have  come  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
Parliamentary  Committee  ? — Yes. 

82765.  I  assume  we  may  take  the  Statement  which 
has  been  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  W.  C.  Steadman,  the  secretary, 
as  representing  generally  the  views  of  that  body  1 — That 
is  so. 

(J'Ae  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

Statement  as  to  Unemployment  given  on  behalf 
OF  THE  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary 
Committee  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  Secretary. 


P.,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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Causes  of  Unemployment. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  following  are  the  chief  causes  of 
unemployment : — 

[a)  The  absence  of  the  organisation  of  labour. 
Goods  are  produced  for  profit  irrespective  of  demand, 
the  consequence  being  that  there  is,  at  points,  over- 
production, which,  in  turn,  leads  to  confusion  and 
displacement.  This  evil  is  intensified  by  the  in- 
creased introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
without  adequate  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  or 
increased  remuneration  of  the  workers.  Moreover, 
as  an  effect  of  this  new  machinery,  youths  at  lower 
rates  of  wages  are  substituted  for  skilled  craftsmen, 
thus  decreasing  the  economic  efficiency  of  labour 
and,  consequently,  the  area  of  employment. 

(6)  The  absence  of  proper  training  and  the  con- 
sequent helplessness  of  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
dustrial population. 

(c)  The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  work  so  as  to  maintain  employment 
at  an  even  level,  thereby  causing  alternate  periods 
of  rush  and  stagnation ;  coupled  with  this,  the 
discharge  of  young  men  on  attaining  a  certain  age. 

{d)  The  long,  continued  and  systematic  overtime 
prevailing  in  many  trades. 

(c)  The  migration  of  young  men  from  the  country 
into  the  towns  in  consequence  of  the  non-cultivation 
of  the  land. 

Effects  of  Unemployment. 

2.  The  principal  effects  of  unemployment  on  the  work- 
man are : — 

(a)  Loss  of  spending  power,  due  to  poverty. 
(6)  Physical  deterioration, 
(c)  Moral  deterioration. 

Remedial  Proposals. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  unemployment  carmot  be  controlled 
by  the  individual  workman,  and  that  through  the  State 
he  has  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  provide  sustenance 
for  himself  other  than  in  the  ways  indicated  by  law  and 
order,  we  believe  the  obligation  rests  with  the  State  to 
provide  a  remedy  to  meet  the  evil.  Our  suggestions 
are  : — 

(a)  That  under  normal  conditions  the  Government 
be  urged  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  work  under 
its  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  necessity  to  discharge 
workmen  will  be  obviated. 


Mr.  G.  N. 
Barnes,  M.  P. 

(b)  That  the  principle  of  regulating  the  distribution   

of  work  with  the  object,  as  stated  in  Clause  (a),  be  5  Nov.  1907. 

urged  by  the  Government  upon  all  public  bodies   

and  recommended  to  private  firms. 

(c)  That  the  practice  of  working  overtime  be  gener-  AbolitioD  of 
ally  discountenanced.  overtnne. 

(d)  That  workmen  should  be  encouraged  to  join  Trade 
trade  unions  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  wages,  unionism, 
and  thereby  increasing  their  effective  demand  for 
commodities. 

(e)  The  State  should  set  up  local  unemplo3mienfc  Local  un- 
authorities  to  establish  registers  for  the  unemployed  pinploynieni 
in  their  respective  areas,  such  authorities  to  provide  autiiorities, 
suitable  work,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  for  those  who 

sign  the  register.  Authorities  so  formed  to  be  fully 
representative  of  the  various  interests  involved. 
Commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  advise  the  local  unemploy- 
ment authorities,  whose  expenses  should  be  paid  by 
the  Treasury,  the  same  body  to  provide  means  for 
the  payment  of  the  work  to  be  done,  under  certain 
conditions. 

(/)  There  should  also  be  organic  changes  in  the  Utilisation 
utilisation  of  land  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  ''•^^'j^  taxation 
connected  therewith.  ° 

(g)  Some  better  provision  should  be  made  for  Old-ago 
those  advanced  in  years.    With  the  speeding  up  of  Pensions, 
industry  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  the 

old  to  keep  up  the  pace.  This  provision  ought  to  be 
made  quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  A  great  deal 
has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  through  the 
agencies  of  trade  unions,  of  wliich  details  will  be  given. 

(h)  Moneys  should  not  be  spent  in  emigration  to  Emigiation, 
distant  countries,  but  rather  in  migration  in  our  own 
country. 

(i)  Labour  farms  and  colonies  might  be   used  Labour 
temporarily  as  training  establishments,   and  men  Colonic?, 
passed  on  from  them  to  small  holdings. 

82766.  (Chairman.)    Dealing  with  the  causes  of  un-  Effect  of 
employment,  in  your  judgment,  I  gather,  the  want  of  increase  of 
organisation  of  labour  is  intensified  by  the  incrsased  in-  I'^bo"''  saving 
troduction   of   labour-saving  machinery  ? — Under  the  ''■i^chmery. 
conditions  as  stated. 

82767.  You  point  out  in  the  Statement  that  the  results 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery  often  tends  to  substitute 
youths  for  skilled  craftsmen  ? — Yes. 

82768.  Is  it  not  almost  inevitable,  and  must  we  not 
face  that  contingency,  that  machinery  will  not  be  intro- 
duced for  the  production  of  goods  unless  it  cheapens  pro- 
duction ? — Yes. 

82769.  So,  I  mean,  it  is  an  evil  that  we  must  face  ? — 
Yes. 

82770.  That  increased  use  of  machinery  does  in  many 
cases  mean  association  with  rather  inferior  labour  ? — 
And  cheaper  labour,  yes  ;  I  quite  recognise  that. 
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Mr.  G.  N.  82771.  Therefore  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
Barnes,  31.  F.  we  have  got  to  face  for  the  future  ? — That  is  so.    I  may 

  say  here,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  women  are  often 

5  Nov.  1937.  employed  now  to  take  the  place  of  men  on  the  introduction 
of  machinery  such  as  I  have  in  my  mind.  Manj^  instances 
might  be  given  of  women  who  are  working  on  machinery 
at  ver}^  much  lower  rates  of  wages  than  were  paid  to  men. 
That  has  the  same  effect  as  the  employment  of  youths. 

Specialisation  82772.  I  suppose  I  may  go  a  little  bit  further  and  say 
in  indu^trj-.  that  one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  machinery  is  that  certain  forms  of  production  become 
more  and  more  specialised,  and  the  man  who  works  on 
one  machine  for  a  long  time  finds  it  very  difficult  to  find 
employment  elsewhere  ? — That  is  so. 

82773.  I  suppose  that  is  a  difficulty  which  comes  a  good 
deal  under  your  attention  ? — A  good  deal ;  but  I  am 
speaking  more  from  the  abstract  point  of  view  here. 
It  comes  across  me  sometimes  in  my  own  trade,  but  I 
know  it  obtains  in  other  trades  as  Avell,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  is  one  of  the  things  incidental  to  our  present 
sj'stem  of  industry,  specialisation  being  part  of  it,  leading, 
as  it  does,  to  cheaper  production. 

82774.  Specialisation,  I  suppose,  speaking  generally, 
is  rather  on  the  increase  ? — No,  I  should  say  there  has 
been  a  halt  in  that  direction  in  the  last  few  years — at 
least  I  fancy  so.  I  think  it  has  become  recognised  to 
some  extent  that  specialisation  was  going  a  little  bit  too 
far,  and  that  people  are  not  now  so  keen  on  specialisation 
as  they  were.  I  think  it  has  been  recognised  that  special- 
isation produces  a  lower  type  of  man — a  less  efficient 
type  of  man  ;  and  that,  after  all,  employers  prefer  to  have 
a  man  who  can  be  used  for  more  than  one  particular 
operation. 

82775.  With  specialisation  all-round  handiuess  dis- 
ap])ears  ? — That  is  it  practically. 

82776.  Then,  passing  on  to  the  next  sub-head  in  the 
Statement,  absence  of  proper  training,  had  you  apprentice- 
ship in  your  mind  there  ? — Partly. 

82777.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  national 
elementary  education  is  practical  enough  ? — Do  you 
mean  supplementary  to  that  we  have  already,  or  do  you 
mean  education  of  a  technical  character  ? 

82778.  I  am  asking  whether  the  present  system  is 
practical  enough,  with  a  view  of  making  those  who  pass 
through  it  efficient  afterwards  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  technical 
training,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  people  trained  to  trades  than  are  now  trained.  I 
think  that  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  through  there  being 
a  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  labourers  than  there  ought 
to  be. 

82779.  And  that  evil  will  be  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  boys  in  big  towns  on  leaving  school  can  often 
without  any  difficulty  take  up  those  odd  and  end  jobs  ? 
— Yes,  and  at  comparatively  high  wages — at  least  at 
larger  wages  than  they  could  get  as  apprentices. 

82780.  Would  your  idea  be  that  this  better  training 
should  be  introduced  into  the  present  system  with  the 
present  age  limits,  or  would  you  rather  it  took  the  form 
of  continuation  schools  if  the  boy  has  left  the  elementary 
school  ?  I  think  it  might  be  both.  I  would  favour  the 
raising  of  the  age  and  the  addition  of  some  slight  technical 
education  to  the  ordinary  education  as  we  have  it  now. 
I  would  also  advocate  continuation  evening  schools. 

iraportanco  82781.  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  your  third  cause  of 
of  regulating  unemployment,  namely,  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
distribution  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  work.  I  suppose  you 
had  in  your  mind  there  pubhc  authorities,  rather,  had 
jou  not,  or  were  you  thinking  of  private  employers  as 
well  ? — We  were  thinking  more  particularly  of  public 
employment  there. 

82782.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  it  is  more  difficult  for  people 
to  find  employment,  you  think  they  should  try  and 
regulate  what  work  they  have  got  to  control,  so  as  to 
give  greater  opportunities  during  the  slack  times  for 
people  to  get  work  ? — That  is  so. 

82783.  Then  you  are  averse  to  people  working  over- 
time ? — Yes,  for  two  reasons— because  I  think  it  tends 
to  increase  competition  for  employment  and  because  it 
tends  to  lower  the  physique  of  those  who  are  working. 


of  work. 


82784.  There  is  another  side,  sometimes,  to  this  question 
of  overtime.  A  firm,  or  say,  a  Government  dockyard, 
may  have  an  exceptional  strain  upon  it  which  they  can 
meet  by  overtime  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if,  in  order  to  meet 
just  this  temporary  strain,  they  engage  people  with  their 
families  to  come  and  settle,  then  when  the  strain  is  over 
those  persons  are  without  employment  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

82785.  Woolwich  would  be  rather  an  extreme 
case  of  that  kind  ? — That  may  take  place  in  towns  such 
as  Woolwich,  where  there  is  only  one  emplojmaent ;  but 
those  are  exceptional  cases,  I  think. 

82786.  But  admitting  that,  still  you  think  overtime 
is  bad  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

82787.  Then  you  speak  of  the  non-cultivation  of  the  The  land 
land  ;    by  that  I  suppose  you  mean  that  more  persons  question, 
should  be  on  the  land,  or  that  there  should  be  smaller  | 
holdings  than  at  present  ? — Yes.  [ 

82788.  I  suppose  what  you  would  wish  is  that  rural  ' 
life  or  rural  occupation  should  be  made  more  attractive  ? 

— And  more  remunerative. 

82789.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  facts  of  Remedies 
unemployment,  so  now  I  will  pass  on  to  your  suggested  unemploy- 
remedies.    I  think  (a)  we  have  already  discussed,  and  nietit. 

I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean  there.  Then  (6), 
you  would  try  to  get  private  employers  and  big  firms 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  regular  employment,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

82790.  (c)  I  think  we  have  dealt  with  already  ? — 
Yes  ;  (c)  is  the  question  of  overtime. 

82791.  Then  in  (d)  you  say  that  workmen  should  be  Trade 
encouraged  to  join  trade  unions  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  wages  ? — Yes. 

82792.  I  think  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  ? — That  is  so. 

82793.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  that  we  have 
got  to  deal  with  relates  not  so  much  to  skilled  as  to  un- 
skilled labour,  of  course  ? — Yes, 


Evils  of 
overtime. 


82794.  The  class  that  swells  our  unemployment  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  engaged  in  casual  and  intermittent 
work  ? — Yes. 

82795.  Is  that,  do  you  think,  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  co-operation,  or  to  joining  a  union  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  It  increases  the  difficulty — we  all  admit  that — but 
it  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  the  class  of  labom:  which  you 
have  in  yom*  mind  has  been  reorganised,  to  some  extent, 
and  its  conditions  improved  thereby.  But  I  should  Hke 
to  say  that  there  is  still  a  very  large  nimiber  of  unemployed 
men  in  the  skilled  trades.  I  have  here  some  tables  giving 
the  numbers  of  unemployed  men  in  the  engineering 
trade  right  away  back  from  1851  onwards,  and  giving 
the  fluctuations  year  to  year.  I  find  that  the  percentage 
begins  at  1"6  in  1851,  and  ends  at  2'8  last  year.  The 
fluctuations  have  been  extreme ;  for  instance,  in  one 
year,  1879,  which  was  a  very  black  year  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  allied  trades,  we  had  an  unemployed  of  13*3 
per  cent. 

82796.  Was  there  a  fight  then,  or  a  strike  then  ? — 
There  was  no  fight  at  all  then.  I  exclude  the  year  when 
there  was  a  fight,  1897.  We  had  14-8  that  year.  There 
was  no  fight  in  1879  ;  the  figure  for  that  year  was  due 
simply  to  depressed  trade.  So  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  unemployed  in  all  industries — but  more  of 
course  in  the  unskilled  industries. 

82797.  Take  your  own  trade  as  an  illustration.  If 
the  man  was  sick  or  ill  would  he  be  amongst  those  un- 
employed 1 — No,  he  would  not.  I  have  entirely  separate 
figures  here  for  those.  The  sick  are  much  about  the 
same  in  number  as  are  the  unemployed.  Then  there 
is  a  further  number  of  what  we  call  the  superannuated 
men ;  begiiming  with  120  of  them  in  the  year  that  I 
mentioned,  we  came  up  to  5,300  last  year.  Many  of 
these  men  are  practically  unemployed  men.  That  is, 
they  are  superannuated,  not  because  they  are  not  fit  to 
work,  but  because  they  cannot  keep  up  the  pace. 

82798.  Do  those  figures  relate  to  your  own  union  ? — 
Yes,  those  are  our  own  union's  figures.  The  figures  for 
the  other  unions  are  much  about  the  same. 
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"  82799.  I  suppose  even  if  employment  was  very  plentiful 
there  would  always  be  a  small  percentage  in  your  union 
who  Would  not  be  able  to  get  employment  ? — Certainly. 

82800.  What  would  you  put  that  at— about  1  per 
cent.,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — We  would  put  it  a  little 
higher.  We  take  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  as  representing 
men  who  are  simply,  at  the  time  of  the  returns  being 
made,  shifting  from  one  employ  to  another. 

82801.  There  must  bo,  I  suppose,  a  small  percentage 
of  people  who,  even  though  they  are  on  the  books,  would 
not  be  fit  for  employment,  and  might  be  disqualified  by 
some  means  ? — They  might  be  disqualified  because  they 
are  getting  old ;  apart  from  those  and  the  sick,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other. 

82802.  Then  on  the  question  of  their  getting  old,  I 
think  you  had  something  to  do,  had  you  not,  with  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act ;  you  were  consulted  about 
that  ? — I  was  one  of  a  small  inter-departmental  committee. 

82803.  The  impression,  which  has  not  been  supported 
by  actual  figures,  of  the  witnesses  who  have  come  before 
us  is  that,  though  the  Act  has  proved  beneficial  in  many 
ways,  it  has  tended  rather  to  contract  the  age  at  \^'hieh 
a  man,  if  he  is  out  of  employment,  can  get  into  work 
again  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  daresay  it  might  have 
had  some  small  effect  in  that  direction,  hut  I  should  like 
to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  it  has  had  the  slightest  effect 
in  decreasing  the  area  of  employment.  It  has  simply 
given  the  young  man  a  greater  advantage  than  he  had 
hitherto  over  the  old  man. 

82804.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  affords  a  natural  excuse  for  a  man  saying, 
"I  am  out  of  employment  on  account  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,"  and  there  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  it,  or  there  may  be  none  ? — I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  as  to  that,  but  it  is  possible.  There  is  always 
a  proportion  of  loafers  amongst  the  unemployed  Avho  do 
not  want  work,  and  they  are  always  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  excuse  that  offers  to  explain  their 
being  out  of  work. 

82805.  To  my  mind  this  does  seem  rather  a  difficulty 
Have  the  trade  unions  ever  considered  whether  there  can 
be  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  for  men  when  they  ha\e  reached 
a  certain  age  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  a  thing  in  operation 
now  among  the  trade  unions.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
require  a  man  to  shift  from  one  town  to  another  after  he 
is  fifty  years  of  age,  and,  putting  it  generally,  we  do  not 
require  him  to  get  the  standard  rate  of  wages — according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  committees  who  may  deal  with 
the  matter — after  about  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

82806.  The  contention  being  this,  that  an  older  man 
in  certain  trades  is  probably  a  less  efficient  workman, 
and  is  more  liable  to  accident,  and,  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  all,  if  he  gets  hurt  he  does 
not  so  readily  recover  1 — So  far  as  the  first  part  of  your 
question  is  concerned  I  believe  it  is  not  only  not  true, 
but  the  reverse  of  true. 

82807.  That  is  he  is  not  less  efficient  ? — I  mean  to  say 
that  the  old  man  instead  of  being  more  liable  to  accident 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  liable  to  accident  than  the  young 
man. 

82808.  Because  he  is  more  careful  ? — Yes.  My  experi- 
ence  bears  that  out.  I  have  had  many  cases,  probably 
numbering  some  hundreds,  through  my  hands,  and  I  find 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  get  hurt  is  of 
yoimg  men  and  not  of  old  men.  So  far  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  question  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  a  greater  liabiUty  for  the  old  man  to  be  permanently 
injured,  if  he  is  injured  at  all,  and  that  he  has  not  the 
same  chance  of  recovering. 

82809.  This  is  interesting  ;  you  say  the  number  of 
accidents  which  occur  are  greater  amongst  the  young  men  ? 
—Yes. 

82810.  As  regards  the  gradation  of  wages,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  further  extension  than  is 
now  in  practice,  or  in  force,  to  persons  beyond  a  certain 
age  working  at  a  lower  rate  ? — No. 

82811.  You  think  not  ? — I  tiiink  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  go  in  that  direction,  and  that  any  further 
extension  of  it  would  be  opposed  by  trade  unionists. 


82812.  I  suppose  that  the  percentage  is  very  small  ? —  r Mr.  G.  N. 
Yes,  it  is,  very.    In  fact,  although  we  allow  men  to  work  Bwnes,  M.P. 

under  the  rate  at  fifty-five  years  of  age,  it  is  rather  the  _   

case  that  the  men  at  fifty-five,  or  even  sixty,  do  not  '-^  ^o^-  ^907. 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.    So  strong  is  tho 

sense  of  discipline  in  the  trade  unions  and  their  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  fellows,  that  in  most  cases  a  man  Would 
rather  give  up  work  altogether  than  accept  work  at  the 
lower  rate.  So  that  instead  of  trade  unions  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  men  accepting  lower  rates,  the  opposite  is 
the  fact,  and  the  trade  unions  rather  encourage  it. 

82813.  What  becomes,  say,  of  a  man  at  fifty-five  who  Si'.peranmia-  . 
will  not  go  on  working  ;  how  does  he  support  himself  ?—  tif"  system 
It  is  a  gruesome  thing.    As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  ''^  Amalga- 
large  numbers  of  our  men  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  years  of  ^^'^^^'^  j 
age  who  come  on  our  superannuation  hst,  and  take  a  p^^'o'incer*  ' 
pension  of  from  8s.  to  10s.  j^er  week — the  average  is  about  '  " 

9s.  and  they  eke  out  a  living  somehow  or  another,  some  of 
them  getting  assistance  from  their  famihes. 

82814.  I  am  getting  a  little  beyond  our  subject,  but 
this  is  interesting.  Does  your  union  give  pensions 
independent  of  sick  pay  ? — Yes. 

82815.  After  a  certain  age  ? — Yes.    We  have  at  the 
present  moment  5,300  on  superannuation. 

82816.  All  above  the  age  of  sixty-five  ? — The  average 
age  going  on  siiperannuation  is  sixty-two  and  a  quarter 
years,  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  speaking  from  memory 
here. 

82817.  Is  your  trade  a  long-lived  trade  ?  It  is  a  heavy 
trade,  I  suppose  Yes,  it  is  fairly  long-lived,  and  the 
age  has  increased  very  much. 

82818.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  just  given  us 
the  average  age  ;  have  you  a  minimum  age  ? — Yes, 
fifty-five. 

82819.  [Chairman.)  Does  the  age  of  fifty-five  itself 
entitle  a  man  to  a  pension,  or  must  there  be  a  medical 
report  ? — He  must  be  physically  unfit  to  earn  his  living. 

82820.  The  pension  is  independent  of  the  sick  pay, 
I  think  you  said  ? — Quite  so. 

82821.  Would  a  man  get  double  pay  if  he  was  sick  as 
well  ? — No  ;  in  that  sense  it  is  not  independent  of  it. 

82822.  {Mr.  Nunyi.)  Does  he  continue  to  contribute  1 
— He  contributes  Id.  a  week,  and  more  if  required,  but 
then  that  does  not,  of  course,  cover  the  pension.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  is  a  special  levy  which  has  been  made 
for  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  which  has 
never  yet  been  touched  for  the  pensions.  In  that  sense  he 
pays  a  special  contribution,  but  not  otherwise. 

82823.  Is  he  subject  to  levies  ? — Yes,  he  is  subject 
to  levies  as  required. 

82824.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  pass  on  to  (e),  which, 
is  a  more  controversial  or  difficult  suggestion.  Yoa 
wish  the  State  to  set  up  local  unemployment  authorities 
and  to  establish  registers  for  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

82825.  That  is  not  so  difficult  in  itself  ;  then  you  say  State 
that  such  authorities  should  provide  suitable  work  for  provision 
those  who  sign  the  register — that  you  will  admit  is  a  very  °^  work 
difficult  question  ?— Yes,  very.  through  local 

^  ''  unemploy- 

82826.  Would  the  idea  be  that  they  should  get  per-  ment 
manent  work,  or  that  the  work  should  only  bo  as  a  sort  authorities, 
of  test  to  see  whether  the  application  is  a  bona  fide  one  ? 

— I  should  say  both.  I  should  say  that  places  should 
be  provided  similar  to  those  that  have  been  provided 
more  or  less  under  the  Unemployed  Act,  at  Hollesley 
Bay,  for  instance,  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
of  a  temporary  character  to  pass  certain  of  them  through 
to  permanent  employment  who  were  fit  for  it. 

82827.  That  might  lead  to  the  State  setting  up  very  large 
establishments  for  work  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

82828.  What  wages  should  they  be  paid  ?  Would 
they  have  to  be  paid  the  standard  rate  ? — The  rate 
which  was  customary  in  the  district  in  which  they  were 
employed — standard  rates,  where  there  were  such  rates. 

82829.  I  think  you  will  see  that  that  is  open  to  the 
difficulty  and  the  danger  that  there  would  not  be  much 
inducement  for  a  certain  class  of  people  to  get  employ- 
ment outside  ? — It  might  be  so  if  there  were  more  per- 
manent employment  in  those  establishments. 
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82830.  Whilst  you  put  this  forward  you  see  the 
difficulties  and  some  of  the  dangers  of  it  ? — Quite. 
I  know  the  trouble  we  are  in,  the  hobble  we  are  in,  and  I 
want  to  get  out  of  it. 

82831.  Then  in  (f)  you  say  that  there  should  be  organic 
changes  in  the  utilisation  of  land,  and  in  the  incidence 
of  taxation  ;  is  it  the  idea  that  land  should  be  less  heavily 
taxed  or  more  ? — More.  I  have  urban  land  more  in  my 
mind  there. 

82832.  Unoccupied  sites,  of  course  ? — Unoccupied  and 
partially  occupied  sites. 

82833.  Now  we  come  to  (g) ;  the  general  tendency 
nowadays,  I  suppose,  is  towards  the  speeding  up  of 
machinery  ? — Yes. 

82834.  Should  you  say  now  that  the  strain  on  the 
individual  in  various  trades  is  greater  than  it  was  before  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

82835.  Notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
prove3nent  in  ventilation,  for  instance  ? — Notwithstanding 
the  improvements,  sanitary  and  otherwise,  I  should  say 
the  strain  is  greater  on  a  man  while  he  is  at  work.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  a  man  lives  longer  now,  but  I  think 
that  is  due  to  improved  conditions  outside,  and  more 
moderate  living,  and  various  other  things.  I  think  the 
strain  in  the  workshop  is  harder. 

82836.  And  I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
strain  will  not  diminish  ? — I  should  say  the  tendency 
is  all  the  other  way. 

82837.  Therefore,  in  your  judgment,  perhaps  the  age 
at  which  people  get  worn  out  is,  under  these  conditions, 
earlier  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

82838.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  have  you  ? — 
Not  the  slightest.  I  know  in  my  own  experience,  without 
going  any  further,  that  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  get  work  when  he  is  getting  up  to  fifty  and  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  that  if  he  happens  to  get  out  of 
work  after  fifty-five  it  is  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  get  back.  There  are  many  men  who  are  employed 
at  sixty  or  sixty-five,  or  even  older,  but  they  are  men  who 
have  been  in  certain  employments  for  a  long  number  of 
yea^s. 

82839.  You  are  giving,  I  suppose,  not  only  your  in- 
dividual opinion,  but,  I  assume,  the  opinion  of  trade 
unions  generally  ? — Yes,  you  maj'  take  that.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  a  great  deal  is  said  on  this  matter  of  an 
exaggerated  character — "  too  old  at  forty,"  and  so  on, 
I  believe  is  all  nonsense.  I  believe  a  man  at  forty  has 
just  as  much  chance  of  a  job  as  ever  he  had. 

82840.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  regard 
to  old-age  pensions,  and  various  schemes  have  been  put 
before  us.  What  would  be  the  effect  on,  say,  your  union, 
which  gives  pensions  now ;  would  you  continue  to  give 
those  pensions  ? — Yes.  In  the  course  of  time,  if  the 
pressure  were  relieved,  possibly  we  might  reduce  them. 
I  do  not  know.  We  have  increased  them,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  that  we  are  more  than  keeping  faith  with  our 
members  now. 

82841.  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  an  object  of  a 
trade  imion,  if  any  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  was  in 
force,  to  keep  their  members  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  should  not  from  any  disqualification  lose  that  pension 
when  they  get  to  the  age  when  they  can  no  longer  work  ? 
— Yes.  In  other  words,  trade  unions  favour  pensions 
on  a  universal  plan,  so  that  the  trade  rmionist,  if  he  were 
getting  a  pension  from  bis  union,  would  still  get  it.  He 
would  get  that  as  the  result  of  his  saving. 

82842.  Putting  it  rather  the  other  way,  assuming 
there  was  a  disqualification,  such  as  that  a  man  should 
not  be  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  or  whatever  the  disqualifica- 
tion might  be,  I  assume  that  the  object  of  the  trade  imion 
would  be  to  try  and  keep  that  member  on  his  legs  so  that 
he  should  not  be  disqualified  ? — Yes. 

82843.  Then  Paragraph  (h)  I  think  carries  its  own 
significance  with  it.  In  Paragraph  (i)  you  suggest  that 
labour  farms  and  colonies  might  be  used  temporarily 
as  training  establishments  ;  I  suppose  that  in  the  case 
of  the  ne'er-do-well  or  wastrel  you  would  make  them 
to  a  certain  extent  penal  ? — Yes,  I  should.  I  may  say 
that  the  Labour  Party  has  a  Bill,  one  of  the  features  of 
which  is  to  deal  drastically  with  the  man  who  will  not 
work. 


82844.  Now  take  your  trade  as  an  illustration.  I  Proportion 
suppose  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  unskilled  labourers  of  unskille( 
attached  to  that  industry  ? — Yes.  labourers 

in  engineer 

82845.  ^Vhat  sort  of  proportion  would  they  be  now —  ing  trade, 
speaking  very  roughly  ?    The  number  varies,  of  course  ? 

— Yes  ;  I  should  say  anything  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

82846.  Not  more  ? — No,  not  more.  I  am  talking  now 
of  those  who  would  be  paid  at  less  than  the  standard  rate  ; 
they  might  be  30  or  40  per  cent.,  but  not  more. 

82847.  They  would  be  unskilled,  I  suppose  ? — They 
would  be  more  or  less  unskilled.  Of  course,  with  the 
tendency  towards  specialisation  many  of  these  men  are 
now  employed  in  certain  operations  which  used  to  be 
part  of  the  skilled  workman's  work. 

82848.  Are  there  what  are  called  engineering  labourers  ? 
— Yes,  there  are.  They  might  form  10  per  cent.,  or  a 
little  over  perhaps. 

82849.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Those  would  be  outside  the  union  ? 
—Yes. 

82850.  (Ohairman.)  They  would,  I  suppose,  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  your  society  that  the  bricklayer's 
labourer  does  to  the  Bricklayers'  Union  ? — Much  about 

the  same.  ' 

82851.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  strongly  that  in  Casual 
the  big  towns,  and  especially  in  the  large  docks,  the  labour  in 
amount  of  casual  labour  is  a  great  difficulty  ? — That  is  so.  engineerinj 

t'.ade. 

82852.  I  suppose  that  has  hardly  come  before  you,  as 

it  is  not  connected  with  your  particular  trade  ? — Un-  j 
fortunately  it  is.  We  have  a  special  section  of  our  men 
employed  as  ship-repairers'  men.  They  are  employed  in 
all  the  dock  centres  in  repairs  to  ships  and  ships'  engines. 
We  find  that  they  are  a  section  which  we  would  much 
rather  be  without ;  they  cost  us  a  good  deal  of  money. 

82853.  Do  you  call  them  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  and 
sometimes  they  are  good  tradesmen,  but  they  get  de- 
moralised as  the  result  of  this  work. 

I 

82854.  Take  Liverpool,  for  instance ;  the  employment  i 
there  is  for  half  a  day,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  there.  •  | 

82855.  And  not  longer  ? — Yes,  but  in  most  cases  the 
day  is  the  minimum  for  which  an  engineer  is  employed. 

82856.  You  find  that  class  of  men  the  least  satisfactory  ?  Unsatisfac 
— They  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  are  employed  for  tf^ry  charai 
short  periods  of  time,  and  very  often  work  night  and  i^bourersl 
day  during  that  time  ;  then  they  get  out  of  work  and  get  pngineerini 
into  bad  habits.  trade.  *^ 

82857.  I  suppose  as  regards  technical  skill  and  ability 
they  would  be  quite  up  to  the  standard  ? — Yes,  quite  ; 
many  of  them  are  the  best  of  workmen. 

82858.  It  is  the  demoralising  conditions  found  in  this 
casual  labour  which  cause  the  mischief  ? — Yes. 

82859.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  lengthen  the 
period  or  to  get  rid  of  this  class  of  work  ? — We  have,  but 
unfortunately  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  are  getting  all  the  time  stronger.  Then  there  are 
certain  things  that  operate  against  us,  as,  for  instance, 
the  better  facilities  now  for  unloading  and  loading  ships, 
and  the  shorter  time  that  these  ships  are  in  dock.  So 
you  see  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  more  or  less  to  those 
conditions.  The  tendency  is  towards  more  pressure  and 
more  lengthened  periods  of  uninterrupted  work  as  applied 
to  these  men ;  sometimes  they  will  work  three  or  four 
days  on  end. 

82860.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  some  of  the 
men  rather  like  this  casual  employment,  because  it  enables 
them,  so  to  say,  to  drop  employment  without  losing  it  ? — 
That  is  quite  true.    There  is  a  certain  type  of  men  Hke 

that,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  average  man,  when  he  gets  j 
into  it,  finds  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 

82861.  I  suppose  as  regards  savings  and  thrift  you  \ 
would  put  the  men  who  get  this  intermittent  sort  of  casual 

labour  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  others  ? — Yes.  Then 
we  find  that  the  sick  expenditure  in  respect  of  these  men  is 
larger. 

82862.  I  take  it  that  you  would  be  strongly  in  favour  ^/dec^nsaa. 
of  anything  that  tends  to  decasualise  labour  ? — Yes.        ing  labours 
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82863.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  should  like  to  put  these 
figures  in  so  that  they  may  be  on  the  record.  These 
tables  show  the  fluctuations  of  unemployed,  and  also  the 
men  on  superannuation,  and  on  various  oth^r  benefits, 
for  fifty-five  years.    {See  Appendix  No,  XCV.(A)  ). 

82864.  Would  you  mind  putting  in  your  rules  about  the 
pension  and  so  on  ? — I  will  send  those  on,  if  desired.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XCV.  {B)  ). 

82865.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Have  you  any  return  of  the 
amount  of  pensions  given  by  the  various  unions  ? — No, 
I  have  only  returns  from  our  own  union.  I  have  not 
the  detailed  information  about  the  others. 

82866.  We  have  not  received  them  from  any  other 
source,  and  I  wondered  if  you  could  provide  them  ? — 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  provide 
them,  and  I  would  have  done  so  if  I  had  known.  I  could 
give  you  the  amount  for  the  last  year  covering  the  en- 
gineering group  of  trades,  if  it  is  of  any  assistance  to 
you.  The  amount  spent  last  year  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Shipwrights' 
Society,  and  the  Ironfounders  was  £174,142.  That  is 
covering  a  total  membership  of  195,191.  That  is  for 
last  year  only.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  the  average 
proportion  comes  out  at  about  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  trade  unions  on  pensions,  and 
I  should  say  that  as  regards  one-half  of  that  number, 
or  possibly  a  little  more  that  one-half  of  that  number, 
those  men  would  be  quite  able  to  work  if  they  could 
get  work. 

82867.  With  regard  to  out-of-work  benefits,  certain 
unions  have  out-of-work  benefits  and  certain  unions 
have  not  ? — Yes. 

82868.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  has  led  to 
certain  unions  having  out-of-work  benefits  and  others 
not  ? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  the  better  paid  work- 
men have  out-of-work  benefit,  and  the  unions  of  un- 
skilled labourers  have  not  out-of-work  benefits  simply 
because  it  would  have  required  such  a  large  contribution 
as  would  have  militated  against  their  making  members. 

82869.  You  think  it  arises  from  the  question  of  the 
actual  amount  of  wages  the  members  are  receiving  ? — I 
think  BO. 

82870.  Building  trades  have  very  few  out-of-"work 
benefits  ? — -The  building  trade  generally  does  not  pay 
it.  There  is  another  factor  enters  in  there,  that  is  the 
uncertainty  owing  to  the  seasonal  trade. 

82871.  You  think  that  is  a  factor  ? — Yes,  a  slight 
factor. 

82872.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  them, 
does  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

82873.  {Chairman.)  The  more  seasonal  the  trade 
the  less  would  be  the  insurance,  would  it  not  ? — I  think 
fo  far  as  the  trade  union  is  concerned.  So  far  as  that 
leads  to  unemployed  benefits  not  being  paid,  I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  responsibilitj'^  is  too  great 
for  a  voluntary  organisation. 

82874.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  urgent  the  need  for 
unemployment  benefit  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
union  make  it  more  difficult  to  provide  it  ? — Yes. 

82875.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  make  no  positive  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  in  your  Statement  ? 
—No. 

82876.  Do  you  think  it  is  past  repair  ? — As  a  matter 
,:  of  fact  I  declined  to  give  evidence  when  I  was  asked  to 
I               come  here  first  because  the  magnitude  of  the  task  you 

gentlemen  have  undertaken  appalled  me.  I  could  not 
take  it  on. 

«usosot  82877.  With  regard  to  (e).    The  State  should  set  up 

liliire  of       local  unemployment  authorities  to  establish  registers 
nemploj'ed  for  the  unemployed  in   their   r^sp?ctive    areas,  such 
orkmen      authorities  to  provide  suitable  work,  as  far  as  practicable, 
for  those  who  sign  the  register.    That  was  the  object  of 
the  Act  of  1905,  was  it  not  ? — I  should  say  so.    But  it 
has  been  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  we  say. 

82878.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  its  failure  ? — I  should 
say  mainly  because  the  powers  given  are  not  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  difficulty. 

429-  VII [. 


82879.  You  mean  the  money  provided  was  not  sufii-    Mr.  G.  N. 
cient  ? — There  is  no  money  that  can  be  provided  for  Barnes,  M.F. 

wages.    Then  I  think  any  Unemployed  Act  of  that  ^  "  

character,  which  simply  deals  with  machinery,  ought  to     ^oy.  1907. 


be  backed  up  by  other  legislation  making  organic  changes  onuses  of 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  land.    I  mean  to  say  failure  of 
provision  should  be  made  for  small  holdings,  and  readier  Unemployed 
access  to  the  land  generally.  Workmen 

82880.  You  think  the  Act  merely  provided  temporary 
relief  for  too  small  a  number  of  persons,  whereas  if  it  had 
been  tacked  on  to  some  kind  of  Land  Bill  an  outlet  would 
have  been  given  for  men  who  came  imder  the  Act  ? — 
That  is  so. 

82881.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  Act  was  not  so  much  to  find  the  money  as 
to  find  the  actual  work  for  the  men  ? — Quite  so.  That  is 
the  difficulty  with  all  Unemployed  Acts,  I  should  say, 
because  they  necessarily  only  deal  with  what  might  be 
called  primary  employment. 

82882.  That  again  leads  you  back  to  the  land  as  an 
outlet  ? — Very  largely.  Not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word.  I  should  say  a  good  deal  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  afforestation  schemes,  and  other  schemes  of  a 
national  character. 

82883.  "Why  should  not  money  be  spent  on  emigration  Objections 
to  distant  countries  ? — I  should  say  the  main  reason  to  emigra- 
against  that  is  that  we  have  plenty  of  land  here.      I  tion. 
believe  there  are  about  20,000,000  acres  of  bog  land,  and 

similar  land  imused. 

82884.  We  have  plenty  of  very  rich  land  in  the  colonies 
imder  happier  climatic  conditions  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
the  happier  climatic  conditions.  I  have  been  in  pretty 
nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  I  cannot  find  any  happier 
climatic  conditions  than  at  home  ;  some  are  a  good  deal 
worse. 

82885.  Not  in  Canada  ?— No. 

82886.  At  any  rate  you  would  not  regard  migration  as 
a  possible  outlet  until  some  alteration  had  been  made  in 
the  land  laws,  would  you  ? — I  should  not  at  all  object  to 
migration. 

82887.  At  present  you  regard  the  opportvmities  for 
working  on  the  land  as  insufficient  owing  to  our  present 
land  system  ? — That  is  so. 

82888.  Are  these  labour  farms  and  colonies  to  be  Proper 
independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  say  they  should,  authority  to- 
They  should  form  part  of  a  scheme  of  emplo3anent  under  a  manage 
separate  Department  entirely.    I  should  prefer  that. 

82889.  Under  a  Central  Stat«  Department  ?— Yes. 

82890.  With  small  locally  appointed  committees  ? — 
With  committees  appointed  by  the  various  local  authori- 
ties, and  these  local  authorities  taking  unemployment,  or 
the  question  of  unemployment  generally,  as  one  of  their 
ordinary  functions. 

82891.  You  said  you  thought  there  was  a  larger  pro-  Surplus  of 
portion  of  unskilled  labourers  than  there  ought  to  be  ? —  unskilled 
Yes.  labour.^ 

82892.  Then  there  is  a  demand  for  more  men  in  the 
labour  market  ? — That  is  so  at  times. 

82893.  Would  you  limit  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  ? 
— So  far  as  that  particular  point  is  concerned,  I  simply 
express  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  more  mechanics 
and  less  labourers  ;  that  in  itself  I  think  would  tend  to  in- 
crease employment,  because  there  are  large  numbers  of 
men  who  are  unemployed  now  because  they  have  no  special 
knowledge  and  no  special  skill. 

82894.  You  mean  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  labour  D.Muancl  and- 
market  at  the  present  day  in  England  for  more  skilled  supply  of 
workmen  than  can  be  found  ? — In  some  industries  at  joar-  skilled 
ticular  times  that  is  so.    During  the  last  few  years  we  labour, 
ourselves  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 

men.  Just  let  me  go  over  the  figures,  In  1900  there 
were  only  1,785  men  unemployed  in  the  whole  of  our 
100,00)  membsrship.  At  that  time  we  could  have- 
employed  many  more  men.  This  figure  scarcely  repre- 
sents the  unemployed. 

82895.  How  do  you  think  it  was  they  were  not  ab- 
sorbed ? — Because  these  were  not  in  the  right  place,  or- 
they  were  registered  as  unemployed  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  simply  changing  over  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another.  And  some  of  them  were  bordering, 
on  superannuation  age. 


labour 
colonics. 
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Mr.  G.  82896.  Was  it  simply  a  matter  of  the  payment  of  their 

Buriics,  M.P.  expenses  of  migration  ? — There  are  many  of  these  men 
who  were  at  places  where  the  demand  was  satisfied,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  places  where  we  could  not 
supply  men  quick  enough  to  get  the  work  done  ;  there- 
fore I  think  that  these  figures  show  that  so  far  as  mechanics 
are  concerned,  when  trade  is  at  its  best  all  men  are  ab- 
sorbed, but  when  trade  is  at  its  best  the  mass  of  unskilled 
labour  is  never  absorbed ;  there  are  always  too  many  of 
those. 

Wiiges  in  82897.  [Chairman.)    Is  there   any  difference  in  the 

engineering  standard  wage  received  by  engineers  in  a  year  when  em- 
trade,  ployment  is  plentiful  and  in  a  year  which  is  indifferent  ? 

— Yes,  wages  vary  a  little,  but  on  the  whole  not  so  much 
as  in  other  industries.  Taking  the  whole  shipbuilding  areas 
of  the  country,  the  wage  is  now  36s.  per  week  (it  is  a  little 
higher  at  Belfast)  and  it  has  remained  at  that  figure  for 
ten  years.  There  has  been  no  fluctuation  at  all  except 
a  slight  reduction  which  was  soon  restored. 

82898.  I  suppose  shipbuilding  is  one  of  the  most  fluctu- 
ating trades  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  is.  It  fluctuates  more 
than  the  other  branches  of  the  engineering  trade  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  that,  the  wages  have  remained  just  the 
same. 

82899.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  You  do  not  include  the  actual 
drivers  of  engines,  either  stationary  or  locomotive,  in 
your  Society  ? — No. 

82900.  Otherwise,  of  course,  the  subsidiary  unskilled 
labour  would  be  very  much  greater  than  40  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

Subscriptions  82901.  {3Ir.  Lansbury.)  What  amount  of  subscription 
and  benefits  y^^j,  members  pay  to  enable  them  to  get  out-of-work 
mated      '  ' — ^®  have  no  separate  contributions  for  out-of-work 

Society  of  ™^  contradistinction  to  other  pay,  but  the  total  con- 

Engineers,      tributions  of  our  men  will  average  Is.  9d.  per  week. 

82902.  Is  that  inclusive  of  levies  ? — -That  includes 
levies.  They  pay  a  permanent  subscription  of  Is.  6d. 
together  with  that  Id.  for  the  superannuation  that  I  men- 
tioned some  time  ago,  making  Is.  7d.  Then  I  put  2d.  on 
for  levies.  That  is  rather  understated  if  anything,  I 
should  say  it  comes  to  a  little  more  than  that,  about  Is.  9id. 
to  be  strictly  accurate. 

82903.  What  will  they  get  for  it  when  they  are  out  of 
work,  for  instance  ? — They  get  10s.  per  week. 

82904.  And  for  sickness  ? — The  same. 

■82905.  And  for  death  ?— £12  at  death. 

"82906.  And  superannuation  ? — It  varies  from  7s.  up 
to  10s.  according  to  the  membership.  Twenty-five  years' 
membership  entitles  them  to  7s.  and  forty  years'  member- 
ship to  10s. 

82907.  {Mr,  Nunn.)  Is  there  any  compensation  if  they 
lose  their  post  in  a  dispute  ? — If  they  lose  their  member- 
ship, do  you  mean  ? 

82908.  No,  lose  their  situation  in  a  dispute  ? — Yes, 
^hey  get  this  out-of-work  pay  just  the  same  as  if  they 
were  out  of  work  through  normal  causes. 

82909.  Do  they  get  anything  special  ? — Yes,  5s.  in 
addition  ;  that  is  15s.  a  week,  and  then  they  get  another 
5s.  through  a  Federation  to  which  we  are  affiliated,  so  that 
when  a  man  is  in  dispute  he  gets  £1  a  week  as  a  minimum. 
He  gets  a  little  more,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  in 
Boecial  cases  we  make  grants  to  him  according  to  the 
size  of  his  family  and  so  on. 

'82910.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
average  amount  that  a  man's  widow  will  get  from  an 
ordinary  friendly  society.  When  he  is  dead  your  society 
pays  £12.  The  premier  friendly  society  I  suppose  is  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  ? — I  believe  they  pay  the  highest  amount 
that  I  know  of.  They  pay  £18.  I  think  that  is  above 
the  average.  I  should  say  the  average  would  be  about 
^perhaps  from  £12  to  £14. 

82911.  Still  take  it  at  the  top,  for  the  man  Avho  was 
thrifty  enough  and  industrious  enough,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  to  belong  to  the  engineers  and  to  belong  to  tlie  Hearts 
of  Oak,  the  total  amoimt  that  his  widow  would  receive 
would  be  £30,  by  his  insurance  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  an 
^outside  figure. 
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82912.  So  that  for  the  fairly  well-to-do  workman,  the 
better  paid  workman,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  young  children  if 
he  happens  to  catch  diphtheria  or  smallpox,  or  any  other 
ill,  and  dies  ? — I  believe  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
it  is  quite  impossible.  I  should  say  that  speaking  gener- 
ally economic  pressure  tends  to  level  wages  down  to  sub- 
sistence. 

82913.  Now  about  the  Compensation  Act.  You  do  not 
really  think  that  does  very  much  mischief  from  the  point 
of  view  of  clearing  men  out,  do  you  ? — No,  I  think  all  it 
does  is  to  intensify  the  difficulty  of  the  old  men. 

82914.  That  difficulty  is  always  there  with  the  speeding 
up  of  machinery  ? — -Certainly.  The  Compensation  Act 
may  have  contributed  to  it  a  little,  that  is  all. 

82915.  Still  speaking  for  organised  labour,  they  de- 
finitely wanted  that  Act  and  they  still  want  it  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

82916.  Supposing  there  was  an  Act  to  give  old  age 
pensions,  do  you  think  that  would  militate  against  your 
trade  unions  and  men  coming  into  your  trade  unions  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  It  might  have  a  little  effect,  I  could 
not  say ;  but  at  all  events  we  as  trade  unionists  are  not 
disposed  to  attach  any  importance  to  that  at  all.  | 

82917.  You  are  willing  to  risk  that  ? — Certainly. 

82918.  Although  all  of  you  are  very  keen  trade  union- 
ists, you  want  to  preserve  your  trade  unions,  you  are 
willing  to  take  that  risk  ? — Certainly.  I  should  like 
to  supplement  that  answer  by  saying  that  in  my  opinion 
a  young  man  by  joining  a  trade  union  has  no  regard  to 
his  old-age  pension  at  all :  he  does  not  care  two-pence 
about  it ;  he  never  thinks  of  it.  He  joins  to  make  the 
conditions  of  the  workmen  better. 

82919.  Since  you  have  sent  in  your  statement,  the  Labour 
Labour  Party  have  prepared  a  Bill  which  rather  amplifies  Party's  1 
your  Paragraph  3  (e)  ? — Yes.  in  referei 

82920.  [  do  not  want  that  this  Commission  shall  be  to  unem] 
considering  the  question  of  unemployment,  and  not  have  n^ent. 
before  it  the  proposals  of  the  Labour  Party  in  reference 

to  the  matter ;  perhaps  you  would  kindly  put  in  the 
Bill  itself,  but  at  the  moment  perhaps  I  may  ask  what 
are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Will  you  briefly 
tell  the  Commission  what  are  the  leading  prmciples 
of  the  Bill  ? — The  Bill*  is  rather  a  long  thing  to  read 
but  the  main  features  of  the  Bill  are  these :  It  would 
make  the  question  of  vmemployment  one  of  the 
questions  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  local  authorities ;  it 
would  enable  those  local  authorities  to  set  up  unem- 
ployed committees  in  every  county  borough  and  county 
town  of  a  population  of  20,000  or  over;  it  would  give 
them  authority  to  open  registers  with  a  view  of  registering 
the  number  of  unemployed,  and  make  that  registration 
compulsory ;  then  at  the  other  end  it  would  set  up  what 
is  practically  a  separate  Department  of  State  to  co- 
operate with  the  various  local  unemployed  authorities 
with  a  view  of  providing  work  for  those  who  were  unem- 
ployed— the  schemes  to  be  paid  for  by  the  central  authority 
if  they  were  of  such  a  character  as  might  be  called  national, 
such  as  afforestation,  reclamation  of  bog  land,  foreshore, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  to  be  paid  for  locally  if  the 
work  was  of  such  a  character  as  might  be  described  as 
local.  There  are  a  great  many  details  about  the  Bill  which 
perhaps  you  may  ascertain  by  questions,  bvit  those  are  the 
main  features  of  the  Bill. 

82921.  It  is  really  that  the  duty  is  put  upon  the  local 
authority  to  find  out  what  unemployment  exists  in  their 
particular  district.  In  that  connection  is  there  anything 
in  the  BUI  for  the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges  ? — 
No. 

82922.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  Bill  to  pay  for  men 
going  from  one  town  to  another  for  work  ? — Yes. 

82923.  And  to  provide  them  with  maintenance  on  the 
road  ? — That  is  so. 

82924.  You  also  provide,  do  you  not,  that  where  work 
cannot  at  the  moment  be  found,  maintenance  should  te 
paid  ? — That  is  so. 

82925.  You  propose  to  set  up  Commissioners  who  will 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

82926.  This  will  really  be  a  central  authority  ? — That 
is  so.  

*  House  of  Commons  Bill  273,  1907. 
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82927.  You  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  about  landlords.  At  present  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  Crown  land,  and  lands  under  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department  in  England ;  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  the  Commissioners  you  propose  to  set  up  having 
control  of  such  lands  ? — I  should  say  so.  I  should  say  the 
Commissioners  should  be  employed  as  a  central  authority 
in  whose  hands  all  these  Ci'own  lands,  and  other  latent 
means  of  employment,  should  be  put  generally. 

'  82928.  We  very  often  hear  it  stated  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  here  to  be  done  on  the  main  roads  because 
of  the  new  means  of  locomotion  there  are.  Would  your 
Commissioners  have  power  to  improve  the  main  highways 
of  the  country,  and  either  charge  tlie  cost  to  the  local 
authority,  or,  where  it  could  be  called  a  national  improve- 
ment, pay  for  it  out  of  the  Exchequer  ? — The  Bill  does 
not  provide  for  such  a  contingency.  If  you  ask  me  my 
own  opinion  I  should  quite  agree  that  that  should  be  so.  , 

82929.  Other  members  will  probably  want  to  ask  you 
about  the  Bill,  but  I  think  you  have  described  it  at  any  rate 
far  enough  for  me.  About  the  penal  colonies,  is  it  contem- 
plated in  yoxir  Bill  that  the  colony  for  the  gentlemen 
who  will  not  work  is  to  be  under  the  police  authority  or 
under  the  same  authority  ? — Under  the  unemployed 
authority,  not  the  police  authority. 

82930.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  the  police  coming  into 
this  matter  at  all  ? — Not  at  all,  although  action  is  to  be 
taken  of  course,  through  the  ordinary  summary  jurisdic- 
tion. 

82931.  To  get  the  man  committed  properly  ? — Yes. 

82932.  But  the  treatment  the  men  would  receive  in  the 
colony  would  not  be  the  sort  of  treatment  that  we  under- 
stand by  penal  treatment,  would  it  ? — No,  I  should  say 
it  would  be  simply  the  compulsion  applied  to  him  to  work. 

82933.  Y^ouhave  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  work- 
men ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  very  considerable  number, 
an  appreciable  number,  of  people  who  really,  if  given  an 
opportunity  under  healthy  conditions,  will  not  work  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  proportion  is  a  very  small  one,  but  that 
our  present  conditions  of  allowing  men  to  drift  into  long 
periods  of  unemployment,  tend  to  increase  the  proportioa. 

82934.  That  is  a  big  argument  for  the  proposals  which 
you  make  in  your  Bill  ? — Certainly. 

82935.  That  it  is  to  arrest  the  degeneration  of  men  ? — 
Certainly. 

82936.  To  prevent  them  sinking  lower  ? — Yes,  to 
prevent  them  falling  down. 

82937.  (J/r.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  your  own 
society,  are  there  not  a  large  number  of  members  who  are 
masters  ? — No,  a  very  small  number.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  1  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  1  per  cent. 

82938.  Has  that  been  a  decreasing  quantity  ? — Yes, 
it  has  been  a  decreasing  quantity  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  engineering  industry  tends  to  be  conducted  on 
larger  lines,  just  the  same  as  other  industries.  That 
is  the  reason,  I  think.  For  instance,  in  my  own  time  there 
used  to  be  a  good  many  small  shops,  but  the  small  shop 
tends  to  disappear. 

82939.  Did  the  strike  make  a  good  qiany  secessions  ? 
Were  there  a  good  many  secessions  of  small  masters  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  ? — Do  you  mean  the  strike  of  1897  ? 

82940.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  there  would  be. 

82941.  With  regard  to  apprentices,  is  there  any  re- 
striction of  apprentices  ? — Practically  none.  We  never 
have  had  any.  We  have  never  had  any  in  our  rules.  If 
there  are  a  large  number  of  apprentices  in  any  particular 
shop,  which  number  is  obviously  above  the  number 
generally  current  in  the  trade,  then  we  should  object,  but 
we  have  never  had  any  regular  restriction  of  apprentices. 

82942.  Would  you  say  there  are  many  boys  employed 
in  engineering  works  who  never  have  a  chance  of  learning 
the  trade,  who  are  made  into  labourers  ? — There  are  a 
good  many  now,  more  than  used  to  be  employed.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  employ  boys  to  work  automatic  and  semi- 
automatic machines,  and  girls  now  as  well,  and  those 
boys  very  often  are  put  out  at  about  eighteen,  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age. 
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82943.  Side  by  side  with  that,  would  there  be  less    Mr.  G.'\N. 
necessity  for  apprentices  to  learn  the  engineering  trade  Sarncs,  M.F. 
generally,  because  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? —         y  joq7 
No ;  I  should  say  the  skilled  men  require  even  more  skill  "*  "  ' 
now  than  they  did,  because  of  the  finer  work  and  more  Apprentice- 
intricate  machinery.    So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  whip  in 

side  by  side  with  automatic  machinery  there  has  come  engineering 
about  more  intricate  and  highly  complicated  machinery,  trade. 

82944.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  return  to  the  old  ap- 
prenticeship system  of  indenture  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  indentures  to  a  large  extent  still  in  the  trade. 

82945.  It  is  diminishing,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  on  the  increase  again.  It 
did  diminish  right  up  to,  say,  five  years  ago,  but  since  then 
I  think  it  is  rather  increasing  a  little. 

82946.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — Only 
to  a  more  enlightened  pubHc  opinion.  I  think,  during 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  generally  improved 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  these  matters. 

82947.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  system  of  technical 
training  which  should  be  given  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  for  apprentices  instead  of  the  evening  continuation 
classes  ? — We  have  encouraged  that  to  be  done  wherever 
opportunity  has  presented  itself,  and  we  have  always  given 
publicity  to  the  fact  of  employers  having  given  these 
facilities  and  encouraged  others  to  do  likewise.  The 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  for  instance,  give  the 
time  to  the  apprentices  for  that  during  the  day,  and 
Hawthorn,  Leslie's  of  Newcastle,  do  the  same,  and  a  few 
more  firms.  Of  course,  we  should  greatly  prefer  that  to 
the  evening  continuation  schools. 

82948.  You  recommend  the  establishment  of  registers  Reg-istrattor^ 
for  the  unemployed.    Do  you  mean  by  that  with  the  as  part  of 
object  of  finding  work  only,  and  not  with  the  object  of  a  scheme  of 
making  labour  more  mobile  ;  not  so  much  with  the  object  employment, 
of  labour  exchange  as  with  the  object  of  finding  work  for 

them  ? — I  advocate  registration  as  part  oi  a  scheme  of 
employment,  otherwise  I  would  not  care  whether  there 
was  registration  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  trades 
unions  provide  a  complete  scheme  of  registration  now. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  nothing  more  is  wanted, 
so  that  I  think  registration  should  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  an  unemployment  scheme. 

82949.  Even  undur  your  system  you  find  that  you  have  Universal 
at  times  a  surplus  of  labour  in  one  locality  with  a  dearth  g^j-plus 

of  labour  in  another  locality.    Does  not  that  obtain  Qf  unskilled 
with  regard  to  the  iinskiUed  workers  ? — I  should  say  not.  labour. 
I  should  say  in  every  place,  without  exception,  there 
is  always  more  unskilled  labour  than  there  is  demand  for  it. 

82950.  But  it  fluctuates,  does  it  not,  according  to  the 
works  that  may  be  in  operation  in  different  localities  t 
— Yes,  it  would  vary. 

82951.  Would  you  not  consider  it  an  essential  part  of 

any  State  organisation  of  labour  to  have  labour  ex-  Uselessness 
changes  ? — I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  lf''^o"i'  ; 
labour  exchanges  first.  anges.j 

82952.  I  mean  a  centre  in  given  localities,  where  neces- 
sary, where  a  person  who  is  unemployed  would  be  able 
to  put  down  his  name  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
where  work  of  the  kind  that  he  can  perform  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  not  with  a  view  of  having  the  work  pro- 
vided for  him,  but  of  knowing  where  work  is  to  be  found 
for  himself  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be 
of  any  service  whatever.  For  my  part  I  should  attach 
no  importance  to  it ;  it  might  be  done  or  not  done,  I  do 
not  think  any  good  would  result.J 

82953.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  labour  exchanges 
on  the  Continent  ? — I  have  made  some  inquii-ies  about 
them,  and  I  have  made  some  inquiry  about  the  possible 
effects  of  labour  exchanges  here  when  they  were  formed 
in  London,  and  I  have  never  favoured  them.  I  can  see 
no  good  likely  to  result  from  them. 

82954.  What  you  would  like  to  see  would  be  men  who 
required  employment  and  could  not  find  it  for  themselves 
do  it  through  their  union,  and  that  all  men  should  belong 
to  the  union  ? — As  part  of  the  remedy  to  be  employed 
yes,  but  not  as  a  complete  remedy.  As  a  complete 
remedy,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  I  believe  in  this 
Bill  of  the  Labour  Party. 
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82955.  Is  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  as  a  congress, 
against  the  introduction  of  labour  exchanges  of  that 
character  ? — I  really  could  not  say.  I  do  not  think  the 
matter  has  been  discussed,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

82956.  Is  that  why  it  is  not  mentioned  in  j'our  state- 
ment ? — I  think  my  statement  has  been  drawn  up  to 
give  you  positive  proposals  rather  than  simply  deal  with 
things  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  Possibly  it  was 
discussed  at  the  time,  I  really  could  not  say.  I  think  I 
dictated  this  paper,  and  possibly  the  matter  of  labour 
exchanges  was  discussed,  although  I  could  not  commit 
myself  to  that.  It  would  not  be  mentioned,  simply 
because  we  thought  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  question 
at  all. 

82957.  With  the  introduction  of  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, would  you  suggest  that  trade  union  members 
should  sign  those  registers  ? — Yes. 

82958.  Just  like  anyone  else  ? — Yes. 

82959.  And  that  it  should  become  the  duty  of  the 
public  authority  to  provide  suitable  work,  I  think  you 
put  it  ? — As  far  as  practicable.  We  quite  realise  the 
difficulty  there. 

82960.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that  would 
have  upon  the  members  of  trade  unions  ?  If  work  is 
to  be  found  for  them  by  the  public  authority,  there  would 
not  be  much  inducement  for  them  to  be  members  of  trade 
unions  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  considered 
the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  you  have  just  put  it, 
"but  we  consider,  at  all  events,  that  the  problem  of  un- 
employment is  of  such  serious  importance,  and  the  im- 
portance of  getting  work  provided  for  men  who  are  now 
unemployed  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  we  are  quite  willing 
to  take  all  the  risks  incidental  to  it. 

82961.  The  consideration  which  you  have  for  the 
unskilled  worker  outweighs  all  the  advantages  which  men 
gain  through  being  members  of  a  trade  union.  Is  that 
the  way  you  put  it  ? — No  ;  we  beUeve  that  if  work  was 
provided  for  the  unskilled  workmen  that  that  would  per- 
meate to  all  other  classes  of  workmen  and  that  skilled 
workmen  would  be  better  off  as  well  as  the  unskilled 
workers.  * 

82962.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  that  will 
"reduce  the  necessity  for  their  insuring  against  unemploy- 
ment through  your  society  as  well  as  any  other  similar 
society  ? — Certainly,  so  far  as  the  period  of  unemploy- 
ment was  concerned  that  would  be  more  or  less  done  away 
Avith,  and  there  would  be  less  incentive  to  the  men  to 
join  the  union,  but  that  is  only  one  reason  why  a  man 
joins  a  trade  union. 

82963.  Wliat  should  you  consider  the  greatest  motive 
that  induces  a  man  to  join  a  union  is  it  the  benefits 
received  or  the  higher  rate  of  wages  from  associaton  with 
his  fellows  ? — It  is  the  higher  rate  of  wages  that  he 
believes  he  wiU  get  by  joining  the  trade  union.  That  is 
one  thing,  but  there  are  many  things.  So  far  as  material 
things  connected  with  the  union  perhaps  that  is  the  most 
important  element ;  but  there  are  the  feelings  of  fellow- 
feeling  in  the  workshop  which  induce  men  to  come  to- 
gether, apart  altogether  from  material  benefits,  but  it 
has  a  large  bearing  upon  the  question  of  inducing  the 
men  to  join. 

82964.  You  think  that  with  the  gradual  abolition  of 
these  benefits,  and  the  transference  of  the  exigencies  of 
unemployment  to  the  State  that  the  men  will  continue 
to  join  trade  unions  for  the  advantages  of  higher  rates 
of  wages,  and  other  things  ? — I  think  they  probably 
Tvould. 

82965.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  the  end  of  trade 
unions,  that  all  benefits  will  pass  and  be  transferred  to 
the  State  ? — I  am  no  prophet ;  I  could  not  say.  At  all 
e\"ents  that  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  need  concern  anybody  in  my  day  or 
generation. 

82966.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ? — There  are  many 
things  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  abstract,  I  would  not 
mind  seeing  trade  unions  abolished  altogether  if  the  need 
for  them  were  g'^ne. 


82967.  (Professor  Smart.)  May  I  ask  who  are  the  Tr;!de 
members  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Union 
Committee  ? — I  have  not  a  list  of  them  here.    Mr.  Con^re 
Steadman  is  secretary  and  there  are  fourteen  members,  Parliarit- 
all  of  whom  are  officials  of  trade  unions.    They  include  '^f^ 
such  men  as  Mr.  Wilkie  of  the  Shipwrights,  Mr.  Cummings 
of  the  Boilermakers  and  the  secretaries  of  most  of  the 
large  trade  unions. 

82968.  Is  this  a  statement  of  the  majority,  or  a  quite 
unanimous  statement  ? — This  statement  was  draw^n  up 
by  myself  and  the  secretary  and  submitted  to  a  full 
committee  meeting  a  week  or  two  afterwards. 

82969.  Therefore  it  represents  the  whole  committee  ? — 
Certainly. 

82970.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  1  (a)  I  should  like  Questiof 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  "  those  who  produced  for  demfinc 
profit  and  irrespective  of  demand."  I  may  be  a  little  product 
dense,  but  I  do  not  see  how  profit  is  likely  to  be  obtained  coramo( 
irrespective  of  demand  ? — Goods  are  produced  for  profit. 

The  idea  that  we  had  in  our  mind  was  that  demand 
for  commodities  in  the  sense  of  the  actual  want  of 
them  was  a  very  small  factor  in  the  situation,  and  that 
they  were  not  produced  unless  there  was  profit  for  the 
production  of  them.  I  mean  to  say,  to  take  a  concrete 
example,  that  boots  and  shoes  are  produced  now  in 
quantities  only  so  far  as  there  is  an  effective  demand  for 
them,  not  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  boots  and 
shoes  for  all  that  need  them.  That  is  the  sense  in  which 
we  meant  that  to  apply. 

82971.  Are  you  not  rather  complaining  that  goods 
are  made  in  anticipation  of  demand  ? — If  you  like  to  put 
it  in  that  way,  yes. 

82972.  Do  you  mean  that  the  anticipation  is  not  always 
correct  ? — You  might  compare  this  with  the  co-operative 
system  of  production  for  an  ascertained  demand. 

82973.  Even  that  is  not  quite  true,  is  it  ? — It  is  more 
true  than  the  ordinary  market :  at  all  events  you  have 
a  certain  membership  in  the  co-operative  formation,  and 
you  produce  for  all  the  members,  so  that  you  can  more 
accurately  gauge  the  probable  demand  of  the  membership 
than  the  ordinary  producer  in  the  market  can  gauge  the 
demand  for  his  goods.    In  that  sense  it  is  true. 

82974.  The  vast  majority  of  retail  articles  of  themselves 
are  made  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  ? — Yes. 

82975.  Even  fish  are  caught  in  anticipation  of  the 
demand,  and  not  to  order  ? — Yes,  in  that  sense. 

82976.  Is  not  the  introduction  of  machinery,  as  a  rule,  Edects  c 
attended  by  reduction  of  cost,  and  reduction  of  cost  introduc 
attended  by  lower  prices  ;  if  so,  surely  every  man,  as  of  mach 
consumer,  gets  the  advantage  of  machinery,  and  are  not  as  regar 
the  consumers  the  larger  class  ?  I  mean  to  say  should  consume 
the  employee,  who  is  one  class  of  the  producers,  benefit  ^"^gg^J^* 
by  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  in  his  ov/n  particular  ^  ^ 
industry  instead  of  the  whole  community  ? — That  is 
perfectly  true,  but  at  points  there  arises  confusion  owing 

to  this  increased  production  ;  that  is  all  we  commit  our- 
selves to  there. 

82977.  The  introduction  of  machinery  as  a  rule  means 
cheaper  goods,  and  cheaper  goods  generally  spread 
themselves  over  the  community  ? — Generally  after  a 
time  that  is  so. 

82978.  You  cannot  have  it  all  ways  :  you  might  Lave 
the  effect  of  machinery  in  the  way  of  raising  wages,  or 
in  the  way  of  cheaper  goods  ? — All  that  we  commit 
ourselves  to  here  is  this,  that  at  a  particular  time,  and 
in  regard  to  a  particular  class  of  commodities  there  is  a 
reduction  of  the  men  employed  in  consequence  of  improved 
methods  of  production.  Those  men  are  put  off ;  no 
amount  of  reduced  prices  or  general  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity will  affect  those  men,  and  they  being  unemployed, 
their  unemployment  in  turn  communicates  itself  to 
other  sections  of  the  community  and  causes  dislocation.  * 
That  is  all. 

82979.  I  do  not  gather  that  from  the  statement.  Is 
it  true  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  not  followed 
by  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  ?  You  say  it  is  not 
so  followed  in  the  case  of  the  workers  displaced,  but  is  not 
it  followed  as  regards  other  people  in  the  industry  ? — I 
should  say  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved 
methods  have  no  relation  at  all  to  reduced  hours  of 
labour. 
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]eets  of  82980.  Do  you  know  anything  aoout  the  printing 
i  loduction  trade  ? — I  know  a  little  ;  I  am  a  director  of  a  printing 
(  machinery  society  which  employs  200  or  300  men. 

(isumers  82981.  I  was  told  in  one  case  I  investigated  that  the 
jjd  pro-  introduction  of  the  linotype,  for  example,  as  regards  the 
pers.  operators,  has  reduced  the  working  time  of  the  operators 

from  forty-eight  hours  to  forty-two  hours,  and  that  it  is 
unusual  that  more  than  thirtj-six  or  thirty-eight  hours 
are  worked,  but  at  the  same  time  the  wages  have  risen  ? — 
The  fact  of  the  hours  being  reduced  concurrently  wit'i 
the  operation  of  the  linotype  is  one  thing,  but  as  to  cause 
and  effect  that  is  quite  another  thing.  I  do  not  believe 
the  introduction  of  the  linotype  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  forty-two  hours  ;  it  is  the  strength  of  the  trade  union 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  to  improve  their  condition 
that  has  determined  the  forty-two  hours,  not  the  linotype 
— at  least  that  is  my  opinion. 

82982.  What  do  you  mean  by  increasing  the  economic 
efficiency  of  labour  ?— I  notice  that  that  is  perhaps  a 
wrong  phrase.  I  mean  to  say  it  decreases  their  demand 
for  commodities. 

82983.  You  throw  out  the  skilled  labourer,  and  the 
unskilled  labourer  gets  lower  wages  ? — Yes,  and  decreases 
the  economic  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  spending  capacity. 

82984.  I  think  one  gets  rather  the  impression  that  you 
believe  that  machinery  is  curtailing  the  total  amount  of 
employment  of  your  men  :  may  I  ask  if  you  believe  that  ? 
— Only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  leads  to  confusion 
and  dislocation.  In  that  sense  I  believe  it  does.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  employ- 
ment otherwise.  If  things  could  be  arranged  so  that 
demand  and  supply  could  be  made  to  dovetail  and  fit  one 
another  concurrently  with  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
I  should  say  that  machinery  would  tend  rather  to  increase 
employment  by  increasing  production. 

82985.  Is  not  your  statement  a  little  vague  on  that 
matter  ? — It  may  be. 

82986.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  proper  training, 
was  it  not  the  case  that  in  many  trades  it  was  the  trade 
unions  who  limited  the  number  of  apprentices  and  so 
shut  off  the  training  ? — I  believe  that  is  quite  true.  I 
have  always  opposed  that,  and  sometimes  come  in  con- 
tact with  my  fellow-workmen  as  a  consequence.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  absolutely  wrong. 

82987.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
for  example,  in  the  book  which  has  been  called  "  The 
Bible  of  Trade  Unionism  "  altogether  opposed  apprentice- 
ship ? — Yes. 

82988.  You  talk  of  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
regulate  work  so  as  to  maintain  employment  at  an  even 
level.  Is  that  not  really  the  effort  of  employers  generally ; 
is  it  not  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  textile  trades  that 
employers  do  all  they  can  to  spread  the  demand  over 
periods,  and  that  in  dull  times  they  make  for  stock  ? — 
I  believe  a  great  deal  is  done  in  that  way. 

82989.  That  is  not  done  so  much  in  the  trades  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I  meant  this  to  apply  more 
to  the  Government  than  to  private  employers.  I  freely 
admit  that  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  done  by 
employers,  I  have  known  of  it  myself,  it  has  come  under 
my  observation. 

82990.  For  instance,  take  the  great  textile  industry 
of  making  cotton  thread,  where  I  believe  the  dismissal  of 
workmen  is  almost  unknown  :  in  dull  times  I  think  they 
make  for  stock  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  that  has  been  done, 
I  believe. 

82991.  That  is  the  most  economic  way  of  working  :  an 
employer  prefers  to  keep  his  machinery  running  for  a 
regular  number  of  hours  with  a  regular  staff  ? — But  I 
think  the  employers  in  the  textile  trades  have  been 
stimulated  to  take  that  action  by  legislation. 

82992.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread, 
because  there  is  no  trade  imion  there  ? — -I  could  not  say 
about  that — Paisley  do  you  mean  ? 

82993.  Paisley— and  the  world  ?— Yes. 

82994.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  You  said  by  legislation,  not  by 
trade  union  ? — I  think  the  textile  trades  have  been 
stimulated  to  take  that  step  by  legislation. 

^rtime.         82995.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  suppose  you  admit  that 
overtime  is  sometimes  necessary  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
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82996.  Take   the   case   of   twenty   locomotives,   for    Mr.  (t.  N. 
example,  ordered  from  a  Clyde  shop,  on  condition  that  Barnes,  M.P. 

delivery  is  within  a  certain  time,  or  else  the  order  goes  to  _   ■ 

Germany  or  America,  could  you  prevent  overtime  in  a  Nov.  1907. 
case  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  limit. 

82997.  You  would  let  the  order  go  ?— I  would  let  the 
order  go.  I  do  not  say  I  would  let  that  particular  order 
go  which  you  have  just  described,  but  some  orders  I  would 
certainly  let  go,  for  instance,  where  it  requires  men  to 
work  on  Sundays  on  repairing  ships,  as  som3times  is  done 
now  ;  a  good  deal  of  thxt  is  done.  It  is  on  the  increase. 
I  should  let  th^  ships  go  rather  than  let  the  men  work. 

82998.  With  regard  to  the  migration  to  towns,  you  do  Migration 
not  consider  that  that  migration  is  confined  to  England  ? 
—Certainly  not.  towns. 

82999.  Is  it  not  as  much  in  operation  in  places  where 
the  country  is  fully  cultivated,  as  in  France ;  where  the 
rural  districts  are  as  fully  cultivated  as  they  can  be  ?— 
I  believe  that  the  migration  to  the  towns  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  The  fact  of  educating  people  is  one 
thing  that  tends  to  it.  The  attraction  of  the  town  is 
more  now  to  the  men  than  it  used  to  be.  I  think  that 
that  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  it  is  not  connected 
with  any  particular  kind  of  policy. 

83000.  You  say,  "  The  migration  in  consequence  of 
the  non-cultivation  of  land,"  as  if  the  two  were  connected 
directly  ? — -Well,  it  follows,  I  think. 

83001.  With  regard  to  your  recommendation  of  suitable  Question  of 
work,  you  admit  that  the  Government  is  doing  what  it  provision  of 
can  just  now  to  obtain  suitable  work  through  the  distress  suitable 
committees,  I  suppose  ;  is  it  only  an  enlargement  of  that  work  by 
kind  of  work  you  ask  for  ?— I  do  not  think  the  Govern-  Government, 
ment  is  doing  what  it  can  at  present  under  the  distress 
committees,  that  is  just  what  I  complain  about. 

83002.  Your  Unemployed  Bill  would  be  on  the  same 
lines  ? — Our  amended  Bill  would  bring  in  an  element  of 
compulsion  to  the  local  authorities.  The  local  authorities 
would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  work  or 
maintaining.  There  is  no  such  thing  about  the  present 
Bill. 

83003.  (Clmirman.)  And  the  maintenance  would  be 
independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

83004.  [Professor  Smart.)  You  think  that  would  be  a 
very  powerful  spur  ? — We  do. 

83005.  Have  you  any  kind  of  idea  of  the  work  that  is  rr.  i  c 
possible  ?— We  admit  the  great  difficulty.    We  think  ^ork  which 
that  probably  the  Work  would  be  of  a  primary  character,  could  be  i 
the  reclamation  of  bog-land  and  foreshore,  and  afforesta-  provided, 
tion.    A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  afforestation,  we  think. 

83006.  You  are  quite  clear  on  that  point  ? — Yes,  we 
think  so. 

83007.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  might  also  improve  poor 
localities  in  this  way  by  assistance  from  the  central 
authority — I  mean  the  abolition  of  slums  and  improve- 
ments generally  ? — Certainly,  there  is  plenty  of  work  even 
for  mechanics  in  pulling  down  slum  areas  and  rebuilding, 

83008.  {Professor  Smart.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that 
in  Glasgow,  but  we  keep  it  for  the  skilled  artisans.  One 
remark  you  made  suggests  this  question  :  You  have  had 
a  long  experience  of  these  things,  and  so  have  I.    Do  you 
consider  that  the  strain  of  labour  has  very  much  increased  Tm^reased 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ? — I  do,  so  far  as  the  strain  upon 
actual  work  is  concerned,  but  then  I  know  along  with  that  workmen  in 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  have  immensely  1"'^'^!^*''^^ 
improved  ;    workshops  are  better,  tools  are  better,  the  ^'^ 
sanitary  conditions  are  better,  so  that  aU  those  things 

have  to  be  put  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  york  itself  is 
harder  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

83009.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  that  because  the  pace  is 
greater  ? — It  is  because  of  many  things.  I  should  say  the 
competition  is  keener  as  the  result  of  education,  and  other 
countries  coming  up  in  the  industrial  race — all  sorts  of 
things, 

83010.  {Professor  Smart.)  Your  judgment  would  be 
that  the  pressure  on  the  slightly  inefficient  is  very  great  ? — 
Yes. 

83011.  It  is  more  than  it  used  to  be  ? — More  than  it 
used  to  be. 
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3Ir.  G.  N.        83012.  So  that  men  who  could  find  their  living  easily 
Barnes,  M.P.  enough  thirty  years  ago  are  not  fit  for  employment  now  : 
it  does  not  pay  anyone  to  employ  them  ? — That  is  so. 

83013.  That  being  so,  this  is  the  class  with  which  the 
State  has  to  deal  ? — Yes. 
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83014.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  think  the  older  men  are 
less  likely  to  incur  injury,  but  it  has  been  alleged  that 
if  they  are  injured  their  chances  of  permanent  recovery 
are  loss  than  in  the  case  of  a  young  man.  Have  you 
any  views  on  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing further  to  say  with  regard  to  that.  I  think  the 
risk  to  the  old  men  is  not  more  than  to  the  young  men, 
and  so  far  as  my  expsrience  would  lead  me  to  form  a 
judgment,  it  is  less ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  once  an  old 
man  is  injured  there  is  not  the  same  chance  of  recovery, 
and  the  employer  is  more  chary  of  employing  him  for  that 
reason. 

83015.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  your  society 
the  claims  for  sick  benefit  are  increasing  or  otherwise  ? — 
I  have  the  whole  figures  here  for  the  whole  of  our  history, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  varies  very  much.  It  has  increased 
a  little  taking  the  figures  right  through.  It  increased 
up  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  has  been  on  the  decrease 
since  then,  so  there  is  not  much  difference. 

83016.  In  competing  with  the  foreigner,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  habits  of  the  Englishman  are  to  his  dis- 
advantage ?  I  refer  to  his  cost  of  living  and  matters  of 
food  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  like  to  be  a 
little  more  clear  as  to  the  purport  of  your  question. 

83017.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  foreigner 
knows  how  to  make  food  go  further  than  the  Englishman  ; 
if  the  foreigner  can  do  that,  is  not  the  Englishman  to 
that  extent  handicapped  in  the  competition  ? — If  it 
were  a  fact  that  a  foreigner  could  make  better  use  of  the 
money  that  he  gets  in  the  Way  of  food,  that  would  be 
something  against  the  English  workman,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  so.  However,  I  will  assume  that  that 
is  so. 

83018.  Assuming  it  was  so,  would  you  consider  it  an 
important  matter  that  our  workmen  should  endeavour 
to  adapt  their  ways  so  that  they  may  be  on  more  level 
terms  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
importance  attached  to  the  point  at  all.  If  w"e  suffered 
from  insufficiency  of  wealth  to  produce  a  high  wage,  the 
point  would  be  important,  but  we  do  not. 

83019.  In  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  if  work  were 
not  available  would  you  be  in  favour  of  arrangements  for 
technical  instruction,  or  any  other  form  of  education, 
being  given  to  the  men  ? — "  If  work  were  not  available," 
I  scarcely  gather  the  point.  Instruction  is  one  thing  and 
work  is  another, 

83020.  Would  you  teach  the  men  a  trade  ? — I  do  not 
believe  in  teaching  men  a  trade  after  they  are  men.  I 
think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  you  will  never  teach  a 
man  a  trade  after  he  is  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
of  age. 

83021.  Do  you  think  you  could  teach  them  anything  ? — 
I  think  you  might  teach  them  the  primary  occupations, 
such  as  cultivation  of  land,  in  fact  I  am  sure  you  could, 
because  I  have  had  that  under  my  own  obser-vation.  I 
have  formed  the  opinion  that  you  could,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  can  teach  them  a  trade. 

83022.  I  think  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  showed 
that  men  did  not  care  to  go  to  school  again  for  ordinary 
education  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

83023.  You  would  like  to  see  more  money  spent  on 
migration.  I  see  by  the  return  which  has  just  been 
issued  of  the  work  of  the  distress  committee  up  to  March 
last,  only  216  persons  in  all  were  migrated.  Do  you  know 
why  so  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  powers  to  migrate  ? 
— I  think  the  probability  is  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
unskilled  labour,  such  as  the  distress  committee  could 
deal  with.    I  think  that  is  the  obvious  answer. 

83024.  If  that  is  the  case  there  is  no  blame  on  the 
distress  committees  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

83025.  Have  you  considered  the  system  of  co-partner- 
gliip  1 — A  little  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  that 
is  all. 

83026.  It  has  gone  a  Uttle  beyond  the  theoretical 
point  of  view  in  some  cases  ? — Yes,  you  will  hear  more 
about  that  directly,  n  doubt. 


83027.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  you,  should  you  be 
in  favour  of  an  extension  of  that  system  ?— No,  I  should 
not. 

83028.  Why  not  ? — For  various  reasons  ;  first  of  all  Objectiott« 
because  it  destroys  the  mobility  of  laboxrr,  and  ties  men 

up  to  a  particular  employment,  and  a  particular  em-  P'lrtnershi 
ployer.    It  makes  them  dependent  on  that  employer. 
That  is  quite  sufficient  for  me.    There  are  other  reasons, 
but  that  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  oppose  it. 

83029.  But  they  are  partly  their  own  employers  ? — If 
tney  are  partly  their  own  employers  that  still  further 
emphasises  my  point ;  it  separates  them  from  their  fellow 
workmen,  and  deters  them  from  the  mobiUty  of  labour, 
and  ties  them  up  to  their  employment.  If  I  might  cite 
the  case  of  Sir  George  Livesoy,  the  men  are  tied  up  to 
the  South  Metropolitan  Company  ;  they  have  no  interest 
with  gas  workers  elsewhere,  their  interest  is  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Works  only,  which  I  think  is  a  bad 
thing. 

83030.  And  their  interest  is  less  with  the  trade  union  ? 
— Certainly. 

83031.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  said  you  would  Raising  of  j 
be  glad  to  see  the  school  age  raised  ? — Yes.  school-age.j 

83032.  Do  you  think  if  we  suggest  anything  of  the  j 
kind  there  would  be  any  chance  of  the  parents  generally 
acquiescing  ? — I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with 
whether  they  acquiesce  or  not. 

83033.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  ? — Yes, 

83034.  It  would  be  a  hardship  in  many  cases,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes  it  would  ;  I  quite  realise  that. 

83035.  If  you  overtax  land  does  it  not  make  it  very  TaxatioB  o 
difficult  for  the  small  holding  movement  ? — I  do  not  laud, 
think  it  should  do.    Taxing  land  heavily  would  mostly 

fall  upon  the  urban  owners, 

83036.  I  suppose  it  would  also  fall  upon  the  country 
and  the  small  holders  ? — It  would  fall  on  the  country  so 
far  as  the  country  is  now  undertaxed  ;  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes  the  country  is  not  now  undertaxed,  ■ 

83037.  You  differentiate,  then  ?— No,  I  should  tax 
according  to  the  value,  but  the  urban  values  have  so 
enormously  increased  of  recent  years  that  I  should  say 
they  are  much  undertaxed. 

83038.  The  object  is  not  to  bring  large  estates  on  the 
market,  that  is  not  why  you  wish  it  ? — ^No,  my  object  is 
to  get  land,  which  is  now  idle,  cultivated  and  to  reduce 
rent. 
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83039.  (Miss  Hill.)  May  I  ask  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  your  Bill  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
rate  of  wages  which  are  to  be  given  by  the  local  authorities  ? 
— Only  that  they  shall  not  be  less  than  those  paid,  and 
standard,  in  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed. 

83040.  If  they  are  the  same  rate  of  wages  paid  by  other 
people,  will  there  be  any  inducement  to  people  to  leave 
the  employ  of  the  local  authority  and  get  more  indepen- 
dence ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be. 

83041.  You  are  prepared  for  that  work  by  the  local 
authority  being  carried  on  on  a  very  huge  scale  indeed  V — 
Certainly  we  are  prepared  for  the  work  by  the  local 
authority  being  carried  on  side  by  side  with,  and  more 
or  less  in  competition  with,  ordinary  work. 

83042.  (Mr.  Loch.)  You  accept  the  position  practically 
of  the  State  being  responsible  for  finding  employment  for 
everyone  ? — Yes. 

83043.  With  regard  to  the  people  who  might  be  found  Proposal  of 
idle  or  unmanageable,  or  refractory  on  the  colony,  you  Labour 
would  not  have  penal  discipline,  I  understand  ? — We  Party  as  to 
should  have  them  dealt  with  by  the  local  employment  '"^^ 
authority. 

work. 

83044.  True,  but  they  would  not  have  poHce  powers  ? 
— No,  of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  as  to  what  powers 
are  necessary.  All  these  proposals  are  more  or  less  experi- 
mental. 

83045.  True,  but  you  make  the  experiment  with  a  light 
heart.  Have  you  seen  any  prison  discipUne  yourself  ? — 
No. 

83046.  Have  you  seen  any  penal  colony  yourself  ? — No. 
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83047.  Can  you  at  all  answer,  the  question  whether  the 
penal  colony  has  the  effect  upon  character  which  would 
bring  the  refractory  person  back  in  a  fit  state  for  the  other 
colony  you  propose  to  carry  on  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  have 
much  knowledge,  but  I  know  the  need  of  something  being 
done,  therefore  we  propose  the  man  being  dealt  with 
in  this  way :  if  he  would  not  work  we  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  deal  with  him  in  that  way,  but  we  must  pro- 
vide work  first. 

83048.  That  is,  you  accept  the  responsibility ;  you  say : 
We  will  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  and  take  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  where  it  comes  down  ? — That  is  one  view  to  take 
of  it. 

83049.  Take  another  point ;  you  said  you  had  persona^ 
experience  as  to  persons  being  suitable  for  the  land. 
What  was  your  experience  ? — In  watching  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  the  last  few  years. 

83050.  Which  ones  ? — Hollesley  Bay,  for  instance. 

83051.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  Hollesley 
Bay  as  a  standard  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

83052.  What  number  of  the  total  who  passed  through 
Hollesley  Bay  have  got  work  from  Hollesley  Bay  ? — That 
ia  not  the  point  that  I  had  in  my  nsiind  at  all.  That  is 
not  the  point  upon  which  the  question  turned.  The 
question  was  as  to  whether  men  could  be  taken  from 
London  and  returned  to  land  work. 

83053.  True.  First  of  all  how  many  people  who  have 
left  Hollesley  Bay  have  found  work  ? — I  have  not  the 
figures  by  me. 

83054.  How  many  people  who  have  been  through 
Hollesley  Bay  have  made  themselves  suitable  agricul- 
turalists ? — That  depends  upon  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  agriculturalist.  I  only  base  my  opinion 
on  my  actual  knowledge  and  observations  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  form  an  opinion  by  seeing  the  men  at  work,  con- 
versing with  them,  and  having  information  given  me  by 
the  superintendent. 

83055.  Would  you  give  us  some  of  the  information  that 
led  you  to  form  your  opinion  ? — It  is  too  long  ago  to  give 
any  explicit  answer  to  that  question.  I  have  not  been 
there  for  nearly  a  year. 

83056.  Might  I  again  suggest  to  you  that  you  are  pro- 
posing things  of  which  you  have  no  evidence  at  all  ? — 
{Mr.  Lanshury),  On  that  point  it  is  well  known,  is  it  not, 
that  only  a  very  small  number  of  men  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity at  all  of  being  trained  at  Hollesley  Bay,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  men  had  no  opportunity  either  of  choosing 
to  be  trained  or  not  to  be  trained  ? — That  is  so,  I  believe 

83057.  (Mr.  Loch.)  That  is,  I  think,  hardly  an  answer 
to  my  question  ? — I  may  be  a  little  dense,  but  I  do  not 
see  the  difficulty. 

83058.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  decasualising 
labour,  with  which  I  understand  you  agree,  you  wish  to 
have  more  steady  labour  ? — Yes. 

83059.  Is  your  solution  of  that  problem  a  farm  system 
or  a  colony  system  by  which  you  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and  so  leave  a  margin  of  a  less  amount  available 
for  casual  work  ? — I  have  no  specific  proposal  as  a  solu- 
tion :  no  particular  proposal  to  solve  it.  Our  Bill  covers 
many  points,  but,  speaking  generally,  we  should  compel 
local  authorities  to  provide  employment,  necessarily  of 
a  primary  employment  character,  on  the  land. 

83060.  And  you  do  that  without  much  idea  as  to  what 
the  ultimate  results  may  be  ? — Certainly.  We  believe 
the  results  will  be  good. 

83061.  With  regard  to  the  widows,  do  you  think  it 
is  a  small  thing  that  a  man  should  save  £18  for  his  widow  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  is  a  very  creditable  thing. 

83062.  Have  you  dealt  with  cases  of  widowhood  where 
that  £18  or  so  has  been  available  ? — Yes,  many  of  them. 

83063.  Have  you  not  found  it  has  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  ? — Certainly  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  tide  over  her  temporary  difficulty  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,  but  as  to  maintenance,  of  coiu-se  that  is  out  of  the 
question. 


83064.  I  mean  more  than  that :    very  often  the  £18    Mr.  6. 
means  paving  the  way  for  permanent  work  or  providing  Barnes,  M.P 
a  temporary  period  in  which  there  is  time  for  choice  and  so  „  ^^^^ 
serving  many  purposes  ? — I  should  not  agree  with  that.  '  ' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  £18  is  mainly  absorbed  in  various 
expenses  incidental  to  the  biu'ial,  and  in  many  cases 

it  is  actually  spent  before  it  is  obtained  after  a  long  illness 
of  the  man. 

83065.  There  are  cases  of  all  sorts,  there  are  case?  in  Possible 
which  it  goes  in  the  funeral,  but  one  would  not  think  that  effect  of 
is  a  fair  test  of  the  use  of  the  money.    Money,  after  all,  is  old  age 
only  available  for  good  use ;  if  people  have  not  the  power  pensions 
to  use  it,  it  fails.    You  say  you  are  willing  to  risk  a  good  t'^^ 
deal  on  the  old-age  pensions,  but  really  do  you  risk  any- 
thing at  all  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  risk  do  you  run  if 
old-age  pensions  are  introduced  ? — I  understood  it  was 
suggested  there  would  not  be  the  same  incentive  for  a  man 

to  join  a  union,  and  I  said  I  was  quite  willing  to  risk  that. 

83066.  In  the  one  case  the  offer  is  5s.  a  week  for  no  pay- 
ment, as  you  understand  ?— Yes. 

83067.  Therefore  your  members  would  have  5s.  a  week 
without  payment,  and  all  that  they  could  put  by  would 
be  theirs  still  ? — Yes. 

83068.  Is  there  any  risk  at  all  in  that  ? — No,  I  did  not 
suggest  there  was. 

83069.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  it  was  suggested  that  old-age  pensions  would 
weaken  the  unions  by  removing  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
centive to  join  them,  and  I  said  I  was  willing  to  risk  that. 
I  never  suggested  there  was  any  risk. 

83070.  Might  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  other  risk  Labour 
whatever  in  all  this  proposal  which  you  make  as  to  your  Fnrty's 
members.    They  would  all  have  a  right  to  labour,  what-  Unemployed 
ever  happens,  would  they  not  ? — The  Unemployed  Bill  BiU. 
would  cover,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  the  unskilled 

workers. 

83071.  But  in  the  first  instance  only  ? — That  is  so. 

83072.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  extend  to  you  sooner  or 
later  ?— Yes. 

83073.  So  that  practically  you  would  all  have  a  right 
to  labour  from  the  State  ? — Certainly. 

83074.  With  guarantee  trade  union  rates  if  you  were 
trade  unionists  ? — Yes. 

83075.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  That  would  apply  to  all  classes  of 
society,  would  it  not  ? — According  to  the  necessity  of  the 
man  as  he  registered.  Of  course  if  a  man  did  not  register, 
the  assumption  would  be  that  he  did  not  want  work. 

83076.  (Mr.  Loch.)  At  the  present  time  you  say,  as  I  Question 
understand,  that  very  few  engineers  were  unemployed,  supply 
that  there  was  a  larger  number  wanted  1 — No,  I  said  that  '!?'?/}f,'"f  ""^^ 
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at  particular  times  that  happened  occasionally.  It  does 
happen,  and  I  gave  the  date  of  the  last  time  it  had  hap- 
pened as  the  year  1900. 

83077.  1  have  been  told  by  employers  that  in  past  years 
they  could  have  employed  very  many  more  engineers  in 
shipbuilding.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  men  in  the 
imion  under  present  conditions  represents  the  number  of 
men  that  might  fairly  be  available  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Just  let  us  take  that  in  two  parts :  You  have  been  told 
by  certain  employers  that  they  could  employ  very  many 
more  men  if  they  could  get  them. 

83078.  If  they  had  existed  ?— I  do  not  believe  that  for 
one  moment.    Now  what  was  the  second  part  ? 

83079.  Whether  the  trade  imion  serves  an  indica- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  men  that  might  be  forthcoming 
for  such  work,  or  whether  it  practically  baried  men  coming 
into  the  work  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the  trade  union  bars 
men  coming  into  any  work,  not  at  all.  The  trade  union, 
so  far  as  this  particular  union  is  concerned,  indicates  the 
number  of  efficient  men  in  the  trade  in  so  far  as  it  is  organ- 
ised, and  I  should  say  it  is  organised  to  the  extent  of  70 
to  80  per  cent.  Outside  of  that  there  are  always  men  th.it 
the  employers  can  employ  if  they  think  proper.  We  do 
not  stand  in  their  way. 

83080.  Have  you  ever  made  any  count  to  sho  .vhow  far  Displacement 
trade  union  work  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  women  ? —  of  men  by 
No,  we  have  never  got  out  any  statistics  about  it  that  women  in 

I  know  of  industry. 
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Mr.  G.  N.       83081.  Is  there  any  ore  trade  in  which  it  is  more  signi- 
Barncs,  M.P.  ficant  than  any  other. — I  should  say  the  boot  trade 
suffers  more  than  any  other  possibly. 

83082.  Is  it  going  to  the  length  that  practically  it 
will  become  a  women's  trade  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

83083.  Would  it  be  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  work  would 
be  in  the  women's  hands  ? — I  have  no  accurate  know- 
ledge as  to  the  boot  trade. 

83084.  Would  you  put  any  limitation  on  women  being 
employed  ? — No.  I  should  remove  the  incentive  for 
her  going  into  the  factory  by  providing  work  for  the 
man. 

83085.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  amoimt  of  distribu- 
tion of  work  under  your  (a)  and  (&)  a  very  vital  question  ? 
Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  how  large  a  factor 
it  is  ? — You  mean  as  to  dealing  with  the  causes  of 
unemployment  ? 

83086.  Have  you  got  a  calculation  as  to  what  the 
factor  really  is  which  now  should  be  spread  ? — No,  we 
have  no  statistics  as  to  this  matter,  none  at  all ;  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  them.  We  have  in  our  mind 
here  that  the  Government  should  distribute  the  work 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  distribute  it  more  evenly,  and  to 
give  out  more  work  when  trade  is  slack.  It  is  well- 
known  that  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Woolwich  discharges  to  some  extent  caused  by  un- 
necessarily heaping  up  a  great  many  men  at  Woolwich 
at  a  particular  time.    I  think  that  is  generally  admitted. 

83087.  That  is  rather  in  a  vague  form.  You  could  not 
say  how  far  it  would  be  an  actual  amount  ? — No,  we 
have  no  figures,  or  at  least  I  have  no  figures  about  it. 

Strain  upon  83088.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  greater 
the  V  orkinnn  pressure  at  the  present  day,  particularly  for  the  slightly 
in  industry,  inefficient,  which  I  think  was  put  to  you,  there  again 
has  an  investigation  been  made  which  takes  the  figures 
of  twenty  years  ago  or  reports,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
to  show  that  there  is  more  pressure  and  strain  on  the 
individual  ?  For  instance,  does  the  medical  bill  of  a 
union  like  your  own  show  anything  like  the  pressure 
increasing  the  amount  of  illness  ? — No,  I  have  just  said 
so  far  as  our  sick  bill  is  concerned  it  is  singularly  even 
right  the  way  from  the  beginning  to  now,  fifty-five  years ; 
but  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  men  on  old-age 
pensions,  they  number  now  5,300.  They  have  grown, 
for  instance,  from  1  per  cent,  in  the  year  1870  to  5  per 
cent,  last  year.  We  who  have  actual  experience  of 
this  matter,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  men,  know 
perfectly  well  these  do  not  represent  men  who  are  done ; 
they  represent  men  who  cannot  get  work  because  they 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  work.  I  should 
say  that,  at  least  half  of  these  men  are  quite  able  to  work 
but  for  the  pace  at  which  they  would  have  to  go. 

83089.  You  think  that  applies  to  other  trades  ?  Have 
other  trades  a  similar  proportion  ? — Certainly  it  is  well- 
known  ;  there  is  no  need  of  figures  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

83090.  Does  it  not  also  depend  on  this,  that  the  men 
themselves  twenty  years  ago  would  be  doing  different 
work,  and,  therefore,  your  comparison  of  statistics  is 
faulty  ? — Would  be  doing  different  work  ? 

83091.  Yes,  slow  work  ? — I  should  say  apart  from 
the  fact  we  are  just  considering  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  man  should  more  easily  get  work  now,  owing 
to  specialisation  to  some  extent  th-^  work  is  more  simple 
for  a  great  mass  of  men  ;  the  all-round  mechanic  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  has  disappeared. 

83092.  There  is  no  room  for  the  expelled  older  men 
in  industry ;  you  are  making,  so  to  speak,  by  this  pressure 
a  group  of  men  who  are  outsiders  to  industry  ? — They 
are  being  made,  we  are  not  making  them. 

83093.  You  mean  that  neither  employers  nor  men  are 
responsible,  it  is  "  causes  "  ? — Quite  so,  causes  outside 
of  both. 

<iuesi.ion  of  83094.  Apart  from  the  old-age  pension,  do  you  think 
voluntary  that  the  trade  itself  should  not  provide  in  any  way  for 
insurance  by  these  men,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  ranks  of  industry  ? 
trade  — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  if  there  were  trades  get- 
pocieties,        ^jj^g  larger  profits  as  a  result  of  greater  intensity  of  work 

there  might  be  reason  for  that,  but  1  know  of  no  such 

trades. 


83095.  But  if  you  find  on  the  other  hand  the  profit- 
sharers  do  so,  of  whom  I  think  you  rather  despair,  would 
you  not  think  it  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their 
position,  rather  than  your  own  ? — No,  I  think  the  evils 
concerned  with  profit-sharing  are  greater  than  the  good 
resulting  from  it. 

83096.  In  fact,  the  fault  you  find  is  that  these  men 
do  not  participate,  as  I  understand,  in  the  fortunes 
of  their  own  class  ;  but  qua  economic  workers  you  had 
nothing  to  say  against  them  ? — That  is  so,  but  not  only 
that  they  did  not  share  in  the  fortunes  of  their  own 
class,  but  they  did  not  share  in  the  efforts  of  their  o^\n 
class  at  improvement. 

83097.  That  is  a  question  of  point  of  view.  It  may 
be  fairly  argued,  may  it  not,  that  people  who  have  an 
industrial  position,  who  have  got  rid  of  the  troubles  of 
casual  work,  are  pointing  the  way  to  a  better  position 
than  that  of  those  who  are  at  present  feeling  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  other  men  suffer  from  ? — From  my 
point  of  view  I  think  those  men  have  become  a  burden 
on  their  fellows. 

83098.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  workmen's 
compensation,  compensation  is  required  for  a  whole 
mass  of  casual  labourers,  is  it  not ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
employer  has  to  make,  or  does  make,  an  arrangement 
with  an  insurance  company  to  meet  the  cost  of  accidents 
if  they  occur  ? — Yes. 

83099.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  dealing  with  the 
unskilled,  to  come  to  any  kind  of  arrangement  by  which 
they  should  better  their  position  through  the  interven- 
tion of  employers  in  that  way.  In  this  case  clearly  the 
law  is  such  that  the  employer  has  to  intervene  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  who  is  working  for  him  ;  is  it  at 
all  possible  that  the  employer  should  intervene  in  such 
a  way  that  the  person  should  have  the  benefit,  we  will 
say,  of  certain  savings,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  made 
in  the  course  of  his  work  ? — I  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  this  question  and  the  Compensation  Act. 

83100.  The  Compensation  Act  binds  the  employer 
to  make  an  arrangement  on  the  behoof  of  his  workmen  ? 
—Yes. 

83101.  Would  it  be  possible,  through  the  employer, 
for  the  workmen,  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  in  any  other 
way,  to  make  provision  for  the  bad  times  that  must 
befall  them,  similar  to  the  arrangement  that  a  trade 
union  makes  for  itself  ? — No,  I  think  that  would  be 
subject  again  to  the  same  objection  that  I  have  to  a 
profit-sharing  scheme  ;  it  tends  to  divide  the  workmen ; 
therefore  I  should  oppose  it. 

83102.  Therefore  your  objection  is  rather  a  social 
objection  than  an  economic  objection,  to  the  system  ? 
— Yes,  I  object  to  anything  which  would  split  up  workers 
into  separate  camps. 

83103.  You  would  lose  your  army  to  fight  with,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

83104.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  I  understand  that  ques- 
tion to  mean  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of 
the  men's  wages  to  be  put  on  one  side  ? — I  object  to  it  from 
both  points  of  view. 

83105.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  as 
well. 

83106.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  simply  put  that  question ;  what 
is  your  economic  objection,  apart  from  the  question  of 
mobility  by  itself  ? — The  objection  to  deductions  from 
wages.  It  would  lead  to  an  economically  bad  effect,  I 
think,  as  well  as  the  social  one  directly,  because  it  would 
put  the  men  more  in  the  power  of  the  employer. 

83107.  That  is  to  say,  again  from  the  point  of  vicw 
of  the  army  of  industry  which  you  have  at  your  disposal, 
it  would  weaken  your  position  ;  but  supposing  the  ar- 
rangement were  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  the  em- 
ployer, fro  tanto,  you  would  have  nothing  to  say  against 
its  economics  ? — As  far  as  that  particular  group  of  men 
is  concerned,  possibly  not. 

83108.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  If  the  employer  who  employs 
the  unskilled  labourer  is  permitted  by  law  or  by  any 
other  means  to  deduct  from  the  man's  weekly  or  daily 
wages  so  much,  is  not  there  this  objection  to  it,  that  that 
would  lov  er  the  standard  of  living  of  the  man  so  employed 
whose  wages  are  so  dealt  with  ? — Certainl}',  it  would 
reduce  the  stf.ndard  of  living  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
deduction. 
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ility  of  83109.  (Mr.  Loch.)  May  I  ask  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
ions  trade  unions  you  do  this  apparently  :  you  make  a  deduc- 
vages  tion  from  your  own  wages  and  pay  it  into  a  common 
ployers  fund  ?_Yes. 

oT  len,  83110.  Does  that  interfere  with  your  standard  of 
k1|  'jec-      living  ? — To  the  extent  to  which  it  reduces  the  weekly 

icl  ( 


0         sum  available  for  the  cost  of  commodities,  it  certainly 
chemes  does,  but  we  subscribe  that  money  for  an  ultimate  benefit, 
because  we  think  that  by  our  association  together  we 
can  force  wages  up. 

83111.  But  in  your  own  case  the  standard  of  living 
goes  to  the  wall  so  far  as  there  is  any  immediate  advantage 
in  connection  with  this  fund  ? — Certainly.  In  the  unions 
we  suffer  these  deductions  from  our  wages,  if  you  may 
so  call  it,  because  we  know  that  we  can  get  more  back 
by  combination,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
which  would  enable  an  employer  to  make  deductions 
from  wages  that  would  get  that  ultimate  benefit,  it 
would  be  all  loss  and  no  gain,  whereas,  under  the  trade 
unions,  there  is  a  loss  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  greater 
gain. 

83112.  And  if  we  take  the  unskilled  labourer,  if  he 
could  by  any  means  have  a  fund  at  his  disposal,  would  it 
not  be  of  great  service  to  him  if  he  were  out  of  work  ? — 
Certainly. 

83113.  Then,  again,  on  the  standard  of  living,  of  which 
he  is  the  judge,  and  not  an  outsider,  if  he  could  put  by  it 
would  be  to  his  service  ? — If  he  could  put  by  in  that 
way  without  weakening  his  sense  of  fellow  feeling,  and 
with  the  further  advantage  that  by  putting  by  he  would 
increase  his  wages,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  it,  but 
I  say  that  it  would  weaken  his  sense  of  fellow  feeling,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  would  give  him  increased  wages, 
therefore  I  object  to  it. 

83114.  The  first  point  is  fellow  feeling,  which  is  the 
thing  you  want  ? — Yes. 

831 15.  The  second  point  is  whether  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  put  by,  of  which  he  would  probably  be  a  fair  judge  ; 
if  he  found  it  paid  him  to  earn  his  wage  ;  is  there  anything 
against  his  earning  his  wage  by  falling  back  on  a  fund  ? — • 
Is  there  anything  against  it  apart  from  fellow-feeling  ? 

83116.  I  put  that  on  one  side  ;  from  an  economical 
point  of  view  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

83117.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  already  stated  that 
the  unskilled  unions  are  not  able  to  form  a  scheme  by 
which  they  can  provide  for  out-of-work  benefit  for  their 
members  ? — Yes. 

83118.  That  really  proves  that,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
unskilled  workers  are  concerned,  they  recognise  their 
inability  to  provide  out-of-work  pay  ? — That  is  so.  I 
think  that  is  perfectly  obvious.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  answer  I  gave  to  Mr.  Loch.  As 
I  understand  the  matter,  he  assumed  that  the  deduction 
was  being  made  from  increased  earnings  arising  from 
profit  sharing,  and  if  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
wages  I  should  not  object  to  it.  That  is  what  I  said, 
but  I  still  adhere  to  my  statement,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  otherwise,  that  the  wages  of  the  unskilled 
labourer  are  so  small  that  it  takes  him  all  his  time  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  with  them.  He  has  got 
nothing  to  provide  for  unemployment  or  old  age  or  any- 
thing else. 


83119.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Is  it  intended  that  your    Mr.  G.  N. 
Bill  shall  apply  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  ? — Certainly.     Barnes,  M. P. 

83120.  Had  your  trade  congress  any  statistics  of  unem-  g  Nov  190" 
ployment  before  them  to  enable  them  to  form  any  kind  '  '' 
of  rough  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  providing  this  ? —  Labour 

No,  we  cannot  say  what  the  cost  would  be.    We  know  Party's 
the  cost  at  present  not  only  in  money  but  in  moral  and  Unemployed 
physical  deterioration,  therefore  we  are  willing  to  take  ^'l'- 
great  risks  and  make  great  experiments. 

83121.  Would  you  propose  to  bring  in  this  Bill  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  even  if  the  Old- Age  Pension 
Bill  was  brought  in  ? — Certainly,  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  us. 

83122.  I  have  last  year's  Bill  here.  You  refer  here 
to  borrowing  money  ;  is  it  proposed  that  the  local  authori- 
ties shall  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  ? — Probably, 
that  would  be  so.  In  the  main  I  may  say  we  propose 
that  it  should  be  an  imperial  charge  because  it  is  a  National 
problem. 

83123.  Is  it  not  a  rather  unsound  thing  to  meet  distress 
in  a  certain  year  by  spreading  the  cost  of  it  over  suc- 
ceeding years  ?— I  do  not  see  that  it  should  be. 

83124.  If  the  rates  are  likely  to  be  increased  for  the 
relief  of  distress  in  a  single  year,  if  you  spread  that  burden 
over  other  years,  might  not  years  of  average  prosperity 
be  seriously  affected  if  they  had  the  burden  of  many  past 
years  of  distress  to  meet  ? — There  are  a  good  many 
things  now  put  on  the  rates  for  posterity. 

83125.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  making  rates  for  the 
relief  of  distress  ? — No,  there  are  no  precedents  in  this 
matter  at  all ;  I  do  not  say  there  are. 

83126.  This  Bill  says  :  "  Provided  that  when  by  a 
resolution  of  the  local  unemployment  authority  from  the 
unemployment  committee  the  area  is  declared  to  be 
suffering  from  exceptional  unemployment,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  after  inquiry  made  through  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  this  Act,  fail  to  prove  other- 
wise, the  Local  Government  Board  must  sanction  a  scheme 
or  schemes."  To  whose  satisfaction  will  they  have  to 
prove  that  ? — To  the  Local  Government  Board's.  Are 
you  quoting  from  the  Bill  ? 

83127.  From  last  year's  Bill.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand whom  they  had  to  satisfy  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

83128.  "  Fail  to  prove  otherwise,"  does  that  mean  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  fail  to  prove  ? — I 
should  say  so.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  fail  to 
prove  that  the  distress  is  not  exceptional,  then  they  will 
be  called  on  to  provide  the  measures. 

83129.  You  do  not  quite  show  from  the  clause  to  whose 
satisfaction  the  Local  Government  Board  were  to  prove 
it  ? — That  is  a  little  vague  there  ;  we  noticed  that  in  going 
through  it. 

83130.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  That  is  substantially  the 
Bill  that  you  are  referring  to,  is  it  not,  the  Bill  you  brought 
in  last  .session  ? — Yes,  with  certain  alterations.  On  that 
particular  point  there  is  an  alteration. 

83131.  You  are  probably  revising  it  with  a  view  to  its 
introduction  next  year  ?- — We  have  revised  it. 

83132.  I  presume  in  substance  this  is  the  Bill  ?— Yes. 

83133.  The  Bill  was  introduced,  but  made  no  progress 
last  year  ? — Yes. 


Sir  George  Livesey,  called ;  and  Examined. 


83134.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  two  statements,  of  which  one  is  a  series  of  replies 
to  a  certain  number  of  questions  ? — That  is  so. 

83135.  One  is  a  little  covered  by  the  other,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  I  could  not  answer  the  questions 
without  going  somewhat  over  the  same  ground. 

83136.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  those  in  we  will  treat 
them  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statements.) 
Statement  as  to  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

1.  Witness  is  chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  and 
South  Suburban  Gas  Companies.  He  was  for  many  years 
engineer  of  the  first-named  company  and  has,  in  fact,  spent 
all  his  business  life  in  its  service  in  close  and  sjnmpathetic 
touch  with  the  workmen  from  childhood.  He  has  also 
known  them  from  their  childhood  in  connection  with 
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SirG. Livesey. 


Sunday  schools,  ragged  schools,  band  of  hope  and  temper- 
ance work,  to  which  his  evenings  for  many  years  were 
devoted.    The  business  life  of  witness  goes  back  to  the  5  Nov,  1907 

time  when  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed  at  the   

gasworks  were  thoroughly  friendly,  he  has  seen  this  friendli- 
ness disappear  and  has  felt  the  loss  of  touch  with  the  men 
and  happily  has  lived  to  see  much  more  than  the  old 
friendliness  restored  in  co-partnership.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

2.  The  liability  to  dismissal  at  any  time  has  always 
appeared  to  witness  as  a  most  distressing  condition  of 
the  workman's  life. 


3.  It  used  to  be  without  notice,  usually  on  pay  day; 
then  a  week's  notice  became  usual ;  now  in  certain  trades, 
such  as  the  building  trade,  when  wages  came  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  hour  instead  of  the  day,  an  hour's  notice  at  any 
time  is  all  that  is  required. 

2  K 
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SirG.Livesey.  W  4.  An  hour's  time,  an  hour  s  pay,  an  hour's  notice, 
sums  up  the  relationship  of  employers  and  employed  in 


5  Nov.  1907.  certain  trades  at  the  present  time. 
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5.  The  precarious  nature  of  their  employment  seems 
to  have  the  effect  on  many  working  men  of  producing 
a  "  happy-go-lucky "  or  a  "  devil-may-care  "  spirit 
instead  of  a  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  which  might 
be  expected  to  induce  forethought  to  make  provision 
for  it. 

6.  The  general  failure  to  make  provision  for  unem- 
ployment, to  which  all  are  liable,  puts  a  large  proportion 
of  workmen  on  their  beam-ends  in  a  week,  and  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  witness,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  distiess  due 
to  unemployment. 

7.  Much  of  this  distress  could  be  prevented  by  the 
co-operation  in  various  ways  of  employers  and  employed  ; 
but  this  is  a  rather  large  order,  though  it  can  be  done. 

8.  Prudence,  forethought,  temperance  and  thrift  are 
necessary  in  the  employed,  which  may  be  largely  de- 
veloped by  the  sympathetic  help  and  encouragement  of 
employers  if  only  friendly  relations  and  mutual  confidence 
can  be  established. 

9.  The  initiative  must  come  from  the  employers, 
though  unfortunately  any  advance  on  their  part  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  and  treated  with  suspicion.  They 
are  not  usually  regarded  as  the  friends  of  their  employes. 

10.  For  instance,  the  best  means  of  helping  working 
men  to  save  is  by  deductions  from  their  wages,  of  course 
authorised  by  themselves,  but  it  is  seldom  done. 

11.  There  is  the  idea,  which  witness  has  found  to  be 
groundless,  that  workmen  do  not  like  their  employers 
to  know  that  they  are  saving. 

12.  An  order  book  is  in  use  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
a  page  is  given. 

13.  If  weekly  savings  have  to  be  paid  over  openly  to  a 
clerk,  little  will  be  saved. 

14.  The  difficulty  of  Post  Office  or  other  savings  banks 
is  that  the  depositor  has  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble,  say  every  week,  obstacles  are  frequently  in  his 
way  and  weeks  are  easily  missed. 

15  Thriftlessness  is  proverbial  with  British  workmen, 
but  much  of  it  is  due  to  want  of  facilities  and  encourage- 
ment to  save. 

16.  There  is  also  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  of  being 
able  to  accumulate  anything  appreciable  that  often 
paralyses  effort. 

17.  High  wages,  large  earnings  by  piece-work,  weekly 
additions  to  wages  under  the  premium  system,  and  even 
profit-sharing  bonuses  paid  annually  in  cash  are  generally 
spent  as  they  are  received,  and  do  no  permanent  good. 

18.  They  are  incentives  to  extravagance  rather  than 
to  thrift,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  result  in  the  accumulation 
and  ownership  of  property. 

19.  Witness,  however,  has  found  to  his  great  surprise 
and  satisfaction  that  British  workmen  are  not  nearly  so 
thriftless  as  is  commonly  supposed,  if  opportimities  and 
encouragement  are  given. 

20.  If  they  can  be  shown  how  they  may  become  owners 
of  property,  a  very  large  proportion  willingly  respond. 

21.  When  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  in 
1889  introduced  the  system  which  has  developed  into 
co-partnership,  and  offered  to  help  the  workmen  to  save 
their  annual  profit-sharing  bonus,  the  large  proportion 
of  45  per  cent,  of  the  men  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

22.  The  percentage  of  thrifty  men  has  increased  year 
by  year,  until  quite  90  per  cent,  are  thrifty  and  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  bonus  is  now  saved  and  invested 
in  the  company's  ordinary  stock. 

23.  The  average  property  of  some  5,000  men  is  about 
£70  apiece. 

24.  These  5,000  men  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
about  two  equal  parts,  the  originally  thrifty  and  the 
thriftless. 

25.  The  thrifty,  who  have  been  saving  since  1889,  now 
have  on  the  average  well  over  £100,  some  of  them  several 
hunihcds,  in  the  company  or  in  houses. 


26.  The  others,  who  were  thriftless  and  have  now  been  Results 
induced  to  save,  have  on  an  average  probably  about  £30,  the  Souij 
ranging  from,  say,  £10  to  over  £50,  many  of  them  having  Metropclan 
become  keen  on  thrift.  ^^^.s  CoKj 

pany's  ci 

27.  The  same  has  happened  with  other  gas  companies,  partnersb 
the  Commercial  and  the  South  Suburban  in  London,  that  system.  \ 
have  adopted  the  system,  also  at  Chester  and  Newport. 

28.  The  effect  is  that  these  men,  being  owners  of  what 
to  them  is  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  are  very 
unlikely  to  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  if 
they  should  lose  their  employment,  they  would  not  be  on 
their  beam  ends  in  a  week  or  in  a  year. 

29.  The  great  majority  remain  in  the  company's  service, 
and  let  their  property  accumulate.  Others  return  to 
their  native  places,  the  money  saved  enabUng  them  to 
start  in  some  business.  Others,  again,  purchase  a  house 
and  then  often  add  another. 

30.  A  considerable  number  emigrate  to  Canada,  New 
Zealand  or  Australia  without  appealing  to  unemployment 
funds. 

31.  This  is  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket  or  a  few  grains  of 
sand  in  a  mountain,  but  "  sands  make  the  mountain," 
and  witness  sees  no  great  remedy  for  the  distress  due  to 
unemployment.  It  must  be  a  slow  and  gradual  process 
by  a  general  improvement  of  habits  and  character. 

32.  Witness  also  thinks  the  co-partnership  system  Poissibilil 
might  be  very  greatly  extended  by  public  companies,  of  extensi 
the  railways,  for  instance,  and  joint  stock  companies  of  co- 
generally,  and  certainly  by  all  the  gas  companies,  but  P^^tuersU 
they  are  very  hard  to  convince  and  do  not  move.  system,  i 

33.  The  difficulty  is  that  although  individual  directors 
may  be  sympathetic,  a  board  as  a  whole  is  unwilling 
to  introduce  the  co-partnership  system.  Probably  they 
see  some  difficulties,  and  do  not  realise  the  advantages 
and  the  all-round  benefit. 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

34.  The  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  witness  Qf^^^^jJ^^' 
on  this  point  relates  to  gas  works,  and  particularly  to  the     ^^'^    ' ' 
use  of  machinery  in  gas  making  and  the  reason  why  it  makinu 
was  adopted  in  the  retort-houses.  ° 

35.  So  far  back  as  1860  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
machinery,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  at  iutervals  many 
machines  were  tried  and  failed.  The  machines  were  good 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  might  have  been  improved, 
but  there  was  no  stimulus  to  effort  in  that  direction 
and  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  economy  in  the  use  of 
machinery, 

36.  Gas  managers  had  no  inducement  to  try  to  make 
the  machinery  succeed,  and  it  never  did  succeed. 

37.  The  relations  of  gas  companies  with  their  workmen 
were  generally  comfortable,  and  there  was  no  desire  to 
displace  labour  simply  in  order  to  save  the  money. 

38.  In  1889,  the  year  of  the  dock  strike,  the  Gas  Workers'  The  G.w 
Union  was  formed  and  demanded  an  eight-hours'  day  for  ^Vo^ke^s' 
the  stokers  and  other  retort-house  men,  which  was  readily  Union, 
granted  by  the  gas  companies  and  then  other  demands 

were  made  and  the  union  became  complete  master  of 
the  situation. 

39.  A  prominent  avowed  object  of  the  new  trade  unions 
to  be  attained  by  an  eight-hours'  day  was  the  absorption 
of  the  unemployed,  and  it  is  so  stilL 

40.  The  Gas  Workers' Union  became  master  in  the  retort-  Increase  o' 
houses  of  the  gas  companies  in  1889,  and  gas  engineers  machinerj! 
at  once  turned  to  machinery  with  the  determination  to  new  | 
make  it  succeed.  From  that  time  its  success  was  assured,  processes ; 
and  now  in  all  gas  works  of  any  size  its  use  is  general.        the  emplo' 

41.  The  saving  of  money  was  quite  a  secondary  object,  nient  of 
the  main  object  was  to  be  independent  of  the  workmen.  workmen. 

42.  A  new  form  of  gas-making,  carburetted  water  gas, 
was  introduced  mainly  for  the  same  reason  in  1900,  and 
is  now  very  largely  used.  Very  few  men  are  required 
to  work  it. 

43.  Witness  has  often  asked  gas  managers  why  they  use 
machinery  and  carburetted  water  gas,  and  usually  gets 
the  answer  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  independent  of  the  men. 
"  Anything,  never  mind  what  it  costs,  to  displace  men," 
has  in  those  words,  or  to  that  effect,  often  been  the  reply 
to  witness. 
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44.  The  result  is,  that  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  gas, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  men  that  were  em- 
ployed prior  to  1889  are  now  at  work.  The  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Company  had  at  the  end  of  November,  1889, 
over  2,000  men  in  their  retort-houses,  whereas  in  January, 
1907,  making  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  gas, 
only  1,260  were  employed  instead  of  over  4,000,  and 
witness  is  informed  that  at  other  gas  works  the  reduction 
is  quite  as  great. 

45.  Consequently,  instead  of  absorbing  the  unemployed, 
the  eight-hours'  day  in  gas  works  has  resulted  in  largely 
increasing  them. 

46.  Witness  has  followed  the  history  of  the  Labour 
movement  since  1889  very  closely,  and  is  sorry  to  say 

nd  )ikinen.  that  so  far  as  his  observation  goes  the  tendency  is  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  employers  and  employed.  The  general 
desire  is  to  dispense  with  labour,  and  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  constantly  made.  On  this  point  witness  has 
for  many  years  made  it  his  business  to  ask  employers  in 
various  trades  how  they  are  getting  on  with  their  men 
and  alwaj^  gets  a  ready  answer,  which  is  very  rarely 
satisfactory.  Frequently  it  is  in  the  words  "  as  badly 
as  can  be."  Between  the  two  wings  of  the  great  industrial 
army  there  is  an  almost  total  want  of  sympathy  and 
co-operation.  Interests  which  should  be  identical  are 
antagonistic  with  disastrous  results,  not  the  least  being 

j  unemployment, 
o-|rtner- 

lij  he  47.  The  only  remedy  that  witness  can  see  is  co-partner- 

nljemcdy  ship.  It  leads  employers  and  employed  to  work  together 
"j"  ,^  in  friendly  association  for  their  mutual  benefit.  When 
Ji]  yme^i  .  ^jjggg  relations  are  established  there  is  no  desire  to  super- 
sede manual  labour,  unless  there  are  decided  economical 
advantages  in  so  doing.  This  will  help  materially  to 
reduce  unemployment. 

48.  An  employer  finds  great  satisfaction  in  being  served 
by  cheerful,  willing  workers  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
work  and  the  prosperity  of  the  business,  and  the  more  of 
such  workers  he  can  employ,  the  better  pleased  is  he. 
This  witness  can  say  in  the  case  of  the  gas  company. 
Mazzini,  speaking  of  the  labourer,  said :  "  You  were  a 
slave,  then  a  serf,  next  a  wage-hireling,  and  you  must 
ultimately  become  a  partner."  So  far  as  witness  can  see, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  Mazzin 's  prophecy  only  is  to  be  found 
a  permanent  and  complete  settlement  of  the  Capital  and 
Labour  question.  We  greatly  want  what  President 
Roosevelt  has  described  as  "  a  righteous  peace  in  the 
industrial  world,"  which  partnership  or  co-partnership 
secures. 

49.  If  this  could  be,  there  would  be  less  unemployment, 
and  a  return  might  be  expected  of  Macaulay's  "  brave 
days  of  old  "  of  which  he  said : 

"  Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great." 

Replies  to  Questions  submitted  by  the  Commission. 

50.  Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect : — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  'processes  ; 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

Answer  I. — (a).  In  gasworks  the  spread  of  machinery 
has  certainly  largely  and  permanently  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  gas-making,  that  is  in  the  retort 
houses. 

It  was  introduced  with  that  object  and  for  that  purpose 
in  order  to  recover  and  retain  control  of  the  business, 
which  in  1889  had  in  many  cases  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gasworkers'  Union. 

In  1889  at  least  two-thirds  or,  say,  67  per  cent,  of  all 
the  men  employed  in  the  winter  were  actually  engaged 
in  gas-making  in  the  retort  houses. 

It  is  now  only  21  per  cent,  in  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company. 

The  reduction  is  quite  as  great  in  the  South  Suburban 
and  many  other  gas  companies. 

The  money  saving  is  not  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 
In  fact,  the  first  cost  of  machinery  and  its  maintenance 
absorb  much  of  the  saving. 
To  put  it  another  way. 
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The  number  of  retort  house  men  in  proportion  to  the 
work  (the  business  has  more  than  doubled  since  1S89) 
has  been  reduced  about  70  per  cent. 

The  saving  in  wages  is  only  about  46  per  cent,  or, 
say,  well  under  50  per  cent.,  because  the  rate  of  pay  per 
man  has  been  increased  very  considerably. 

The  saving  in  retort  house  wages  equals  about  2d.  per 
1,000  feet  of  gas  sold. 

But  of  this  2d.,  about  half  is  absorbed  by  interest  on 
the  cost  of,  and  the  maintenance  of,  the  machinery. 

In  short,  the  saving  by  machinery  is  so  small  that  gas 
managers  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
introduce  it  but  for  the  paramount  reason  already 
mentioned. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  retort 
houses,  with  two-thirds  of  their  men  engaged  in  that  work, 
the  gas  supply  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  trade  union  which 
could  enrol  those  men  in  its  ranks. 

Now  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  is  actually 
employed  in  gas -making.  The  others  are  engaged  in 
such  varied  occupations  and  trades  that  if  any  section 
should  strike  the  supply  of  gas  could  be  maintained. 

In  short,  machinery  has  been  very  largely  adopted  with 
the  object  of  displacing  men.  Gas  managers  have 
repeatedly  said  to  witness  :  "  Anything,  whatever  it  costs, 
to  get  rid  of  men." 

Witness  has  had  many  opportunities  of  getting  the 
candid  opinion  of  employers,  and  finds  the  same  feeling 
prevails  in  other  trades. 

Witness  caimot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  (6). 

(c)  Industrial  legislation  often  does  harm  to  a  larger 
number  than  it  benefits. 

Men  say,  "  Here  is  an  abuse  to  be  corrected,  or  a  hard- 
ship to  be  remedied,  or  an  injustice  to  be  stopped ;  let  us 
get  an  Act  of  Parliament." 

The  abuse  or  the  hardship  or  injustice  is  seen,  but  the 
effect  of  an  Act  is  not  seen,  and  it  is  often  very  different 
to  that  supposed  or  intended. 

All  that  is  thought  of  is  the  supposed  bad  employer, 
but  the  effect  of  legislation  on  good  employers  is  not 
considered. 

To  give  an  instance.  A  few  years  back  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company  was  employing  a  certain  number 
of  boys,  sons  of  the  company's  workmen.  This  brought 
them  under  the  Factory  Acts,  which  prescribe  certain 
conditions  as  to  the  employment  of  boys,  such  as  the 
matter  of  holidays. 

The  company  gives  more  holidays  and,  as  witness 
thinks,  in  a  better  way  than  the  Act  requires,  but  not 
happening  to  coincide  vidth  the  cast-iron  regulations 
prescribed,  objection  was  taken  by  the  inspector,  and  a 
long  correspondence  ensued. 

It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  employ  a  number  of 
boys  to  work  with  men  under  different  regulations,  and 
the  result  was  that  it  was  decided  to  cease  to  employ 
boys,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  company  and  its  workmen. 

Their  sons  have  now  to  get  some  casual  employment 
after  leaving  school  before  they  can  enter  the  service  of 
the  company,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  them. 

The  company  would  be  very  glad  to  train  the  sons  of 
its  workmen,  but  carmot  do  so  owing  to  this  unwise 
legislation,  which,  to  prevent  one  evil,  creates  a  greater. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  employers  generally  to  do 
more  to  encourage  employment  than  any  other  agency. 

Parliament,  recognising  that  the  welfare  of  the  State 
depends  so  largely  on  employers,  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  help  and  encourage  them,  instead  of  exasperating 
them  as  it  has  done  lately  by  passing  the  Trades'  Eisputes 
Act  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Both  those  Acts  will,  witness  fully  believes,  materially 
act  as  causes  of  unemployment. 

Witness  always  has  approved  and  supported  the 
principle  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  promoted 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

He  is,  however,  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  great  mistake 
to  put  obstacles  in  the  Way  of  mutual  arrangements 
between  employers  and  employed,  or  what  is  called  "  con- 
tracting-out." 

The  Labour  Party  did  its  best  to  prohibit  it,  but  thanks 
to  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone  their  object 
was  frustrated. 

They  next  tried  to  make  the  conditions  of  contracting- 
out  such  as  to  practically  have  the  same  effect,  and  they 
have  so  far  succeeded  that  many  of  the  mutual  arrange- 
ments have  Txo'x,  been  renewed. 
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That  Act,  based  as  it  is  on  a  right  principle,  has  been 
passed  in  such  a  form  as  to  largely  increase  permanent 
unemployment  amongst  all  classes  of  employees. 

Those  getting  into  years  and  the  slightly  infirm  once 
out  of  work  will  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regaining 
employment. 

Whereas,  if  it  had  directly  and  distinctly  encouraged 
mutual  arrangements  between  employers  and  their  work- 
men, it  would  have  had  a  totally  contrary  and  most 
beneficial  effect. 

It  might  have  been  a  powerful  agent  in  bringing  em- 
ployers and  employed  into  close  and  friendly  association 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  in  helping  to  promote  "  a 
righteous  peace  in  the  industrial  world." 

By  thus  co-operating,  accidents  would  be  largely 
decreased,  htigation  prevented,  and  goodwill  promoted, 
and  the  workmen  would  get  better  compensation  than 
under  the  Act. 

This  is  not  mere  opinion  or  theory,  but  proved  fact. 

51.  Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments 
tend  to  displace  ; — 

(a)  Middle-aged  hy  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round  "    skill   by  specialised  mechanical 
skill  ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  hy  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  hy  women  and  young  persons  ? 
Answer  II. — Witness  can  only  speak  generally  on  this 

question.  Gas  companies  are  not  given  to  displacing 
"middle-aged  by  younger  persons."  They  are  glad  to 
meet  with  "  all-round  skill  "  ;  they  largely  create  their 
own  skilled  labour  by  training  xmskilled,  not  displacing 
the  skilled,  and  adult  men  are  not  displaced  by  women  and 
young  persons. 

52.  Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for 
lahour  within  the  trade  where  such  developments 
occur  ? 

Answer  III. — Modern  developments,  except  in  the 
retort  houses,  have  tended  to  increase  the  total  demand 
for  labour  in  gasworks.  For  instance,  the  introduction 
of  the  penny-in-the-slot  gas-meter  has  largely  increased 
employment. 

53.  Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions 
I.  and  II.  fully  compensated  for  hy  new  demands  in 
other  directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 

Answer  IV. — Witness  is  inclined  to  answer,  "  Very 
nearly."  In  the  first  week  of  December,  1889,  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  had  just  over  2,000  retort 
house  men,  and  as  near  as  may  be  1,000  men  engaged  in 
all  other  varieties  of  work,  or  a  total  of  over  3,000  men. 

In  1906  the  company  made  rather  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  gas  than  in  1889,  and  employed  in  the  heaviest 
week  in  December  rather  less  than  double  the  number,  or  as 
near  as  may  be  6,000  men,  of  whom  only  1,260  worked  in 
the  retort  houses. 

The  increase  of  other  men  is  mainly  due  to  work  directly 
connected  with  the  consumers  of  gas,  but  the  average 
wages  are  lower  than  those  paid  to  stokers. 

54.  Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mjohility 
of  lahour  : — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  difjererd  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 
Answer  V. — "  Not  with  gas  companies." 

55.  Question  VI. — //  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  it  he,  provided  for  ? 

Answei  VI. — "Not  with  gas  companies." 

56.  Question  VII. — //  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are 
now  mare  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  falling  into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that  youth 
he  trained  ? 

Answer  VII. — Witness  thinks  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  training  of  boys,  giving  them  oppor- 
tunitie?  to  learn  a  trade  and  thu3  saving  them  from 
drifting  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  trade 
union!  in  fome  trades  cert  inly  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  employment  of  youths  as  improvers  or  apprentices 
Parliament  could  do  useful  work  by  removing  restric- 
tions, and  Government  Departments  should  do  all  they 
can  to  help  employers ;  their  visits  would  then  be 
always  welcome. 

57.  Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public 
organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  distress  committees, 
labour  exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary? 


Answer  VIII. — Witness  is  very  doubtful  of  any  good 
coming  from  distress  committees,  and  labour  exchanges 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  use. 

It  may  be  considered  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but 
witness  believes  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  done 
through  employers,  who,  by  considerate  and  fair  treatment, 
might  be  led  to  find  pleasure  in  giving  employment 
instead  of  desiring  by  every  possible  means  to  dispense 
with  labour,  as  is  very  much  the  case  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  there  remains  the  great  cause  of  unem- 
ployment— Drink.  Working  men  have  in  this  matter 
temptations  to  drink  on  all  sides.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  remove  them  ?  Nothing  would  do  so  much  to 
diminish  unemployment. 


Doubtfuli 
value  of  ! 
distress  » 
coramitte 
and  labor 
exchange; 


Drink  the 
great  ami 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


83137.  [Chairman.)  You    begin   your    statement    by  Precarious 
saying  that  you  think  the  liability  to  dismissal  is  a  very  nature  of  ^ 
serious  consideration  to  the  workmen.    That  liability,  employmei, 
you  think,  has  rather  increased  of  recent  years  ? — I  am  ggg^j*^ 
afraid  so.    I  always  felt  from  early  life  that  that  was  the  ^qj!^^^ 
distressing  thing  about  a  workman  ;  he  might  be  in  full 

work,  and  in  those  days  he  would  be  paid  off  on  Saturday 
and  told  he  was  not  wanted  on  Monday. 

83138.  I  suppose  the  joint-stocking  of  so  many  com- 
panies, and  the  more  commercial  conditions  under  which 
new  enterprises  are  carried  on,  have  tended  to  weaken 
the  old  personal  feeling  there  was  between  masters  and 
men  ? — Yes,  and  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment. 

83139.  Would  you  say  the  fluctuations  of  business  are 
greater  ? — I  have  been  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  all  my  life,  but  I  have  not  had  actual  experience 
of  other  businesses  ;  but  I  can  speak  positively  about  the 
gas  industry,  and  there  I  should  say  the  fluctuations 
are  not  greater,  and  the  security  of  employment  is  not 
less. 

83140.  You  think  that  the  knowledge  of  this  uncertainty 
of  the  tenure  of  their  employment  tends  rather  to  make 
them  happy-go-lucky,  and  counteract  a  wish  or  desire 
for  insurance  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  that  a  man,  a  casual 
labourer,  who  is  subject  to  the  constant  uncertainty  of  his 
work,  is  not  so  Ukely  to  get  a  settled  home  or  acquire 
settled  habits  of  saving  as  a  man  whose  employment  is 
practically  certain. 

83141.  The  more  certain  and  regular  the  employment, 
you  think  the  greater  the  tendency  would  be  to  save  ?— 
Yes.  Of  course,  that  cuts  against  casual  employment. 
Casual  employment  is  bad  in  every  case,  particularly  so 
when  it  can  be  avoided. 

83142.  So  that  the  evil  against  which  we  want  to  make 
provision  being  unemployment,  the  more  casual  and  the 
more  subject  a  man  is  to  unemplojnnent  the  more  difficult 
it  is  for  him  to  make  provision  against  it  ? — Certainly. 

83143.  You  go  on  and  express  views  as  to  your  experl-  Objections 
ment  about  profit-sharing.    It  has  been  rather  a  revela-  to  simple 
tion  to  j'ou,  has  it  not,  that  this  profit-sharing  has  brought  ^j^^^j^^'^, 
out  thrift  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  you  believed  ^  g^gj^ 
existed  before,  as  I  gather  ? — It  has.    I  should  like  to  say 
at  the  outset  about  profit-sharing,  simple  profit-sharing, 
I  do  not  believe  in  at  all ;  that  is,  the  giving  to  the  men  a 
certain  bonus  or  percentage  annually  in  cash.    It  does 
harm  in  almost  all  cases,  and  very  little  good.    Instead  of 
promoting  thrift  it  discourages  it,  for  the  men  who  have 
this  money  paid  to  them  in  cash  will  spend  all  their 
income  and  say  :  "  Oh,  I  shall  have  my  bonus  at  such  and 
such  a  time  ;  I  can  then  get  boots  for  the  children  or  clothes 
for  the  wife,"  or  something  or  another,  or  pay  for  his 
holiday  ;  and  so,  instead  of  putting  by  for  those  things, 
they  depend  on  this  bonus  ;  but  if  the  profit-sharing  bonus 
can  be  saved,  then  it  is  a  totally  different  matter. 

83144.  It  is  paid  year  by  year  by  the  employer,  is  that  'pi^e  gas 

it  ? — I  do  not  like  to  be  telling  this  story  over  again.  companies' 

83145.  We  should  like  to  get  it  on  the  evidence  ?—  ';^-Pg''*3°^^ 
When  we  started  our  system  I  knew,  of  course,  having  ^  ®^ 
known  the  habits  of  working  men,  that  most  of  them  had 
nothing.  Take,  for  instance,  what  one  of  our  men  said  in 
reply  to  a  magistrate,  when  he  was  asked  to  be  bail  for  a 
friend.  The  magistrate  said  :  "  Now,  my  man,  can  you 
say  on  your  oath  that  you  are  worth  £10  when  your  debts 
are  paid  "  ;  and  the  man  said  :  "  No,  your  Worship, 
nor  yet  lOd."  That  is  the  general  condition  of  the  vast 
number  of  working  men  in  London.    We  started  this, 
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and  the  bonus  was  to  be  paid  annually  ;  but  I  felt  then 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  unless  some  inducement 
were  offered  to  the  men  to  save  it ;  and  so  we  said  this  : 
"  The  bonus  will  be  declared  in  July  ;  you  can  withdraw 
it  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  by  giving  a  week's  notice. 
If  you  leave  it  in  the  company's  hands  we  will  allow 
you  interest  on  it  at  4  per  cent."  (it  is  now  reduced  to  3 
per  cent.).  To  my  great  astonishment  45  per  cent, 
of  the  men  saved  it  voluntarily  at  the  start.  That  was 
a  great  revelation  to  me,  and  went  very  far  to  disprove 
the  current  idea  that  the  English  working  man  is  not 
thrifty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not ;  but  it  is  largely 
due  to  his  circumstances,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  saving. 

83146.  Having  once  left  this  profit  in  the  hands  of  the 
■company  this  process  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  ? — 
Yes.  Then  we  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
instead  of  leaving  it  on  deposit,  if  they  would  invest  it  in 
tlie  company's  stock,  and  encouragement  was  given  in 
that  direction.  We  started  in  1889,  and  by  1894  some 
£5,000  was  invested.  We  then  thought  we  would  go  a 
step  further,  and  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  bonus  (this 
was  by  agreement  with  the  men)  being  payable  in  cash, 
half  of  it  was  invested  in  stock,  according  to  the  rules, 
right  away  ;  and  from  that  time  we  have  gone  ahead  till 
now.    I  think  there  is  now  about  £300,000  invested. 

83147.  May  I  just  understand  what  the  process  is  ? 
A  certain  sum  of  money  is  put  by,  or  is  due  to  an  individual 
worker  each  year  ;  they  then  convert  that  into  stock  ? — 
:Say  a  man's  bonus  comes  to  £10,  half  of  it  is  invested  in 
stock,  according  to  the  rules,  £5  ;  the  other  half  is  with- 
drawable, and  he  can  invest  that  in  stock  if  he  likes.  To 
give  a  practical  illustration  :  There  are  two  companies 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  South  Metropolitan  and  the 
South  Suburban.  The  South  Metropolitan  is  the  larger 
company,  and  the  bonus  declared  last  July  for  the  last 
year  was  £45,590,  and  the  transfer  which  I  had  to  sign, 
invested  for  these  men  £42,600  out  of  £45,590.  A  portion 
of  the  £45,000,  about  £1,000  or  £1,500,  was  paid  to  the 
winter  men  who  are  on  for  six  months  and  go,  a  small 
portion  was  left  on  deposit,  and  nearly  the  whole,  or 
£42,600  of  the  £45,590,  was  invested  in  stock.  The 
South  Suburban  was  even  a  little  better,  for  somehow 
or  another  more  than  the  total  bonus  was  invested  in 
«tock  ;  the  men  put  their  savings  in. 

83148.  How  is  the  stock  in  which  they  invest  acquired  ; 
as  required  in  the  market  ? — Yes,  we  have  to  buy  it. 

83149.  You  do  not  increase  your  capital  ? — Some- 
times we  do.  For  instance,  we  issued  a  quantity  of 
new  stock  in  January  last,  but  the  price  in  January 
was  higher  than  it  was  in  July  ;  the  value  had  gone 
down,  so  we  could  not  make  use  of  that.  We  reserved 
some,  but,  however,  we  could  not  allot  it,  and  we  had 
to  purchase  in  the  market.  Our  secretary  does  that 
mainly.  He  confers  with  me  sometimes,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  buy  on  a  falling  market  so  as  to  be  able  to  allot  to 
the  men  at  the  proper  time  at  the  market  price. 

83150.  It  might  occur  to  one  that  this  constant  in- 
vestment keeps  up  the  price  of  the  stock  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  does.  Of  course,  we  never  go  into  the  market 
as  buyers;  we  begin  to  think  of  buying  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  then,  as  stock  offers,  it  is 
bought  in  small  quantities. 

83151.  Those  who  have  got  this  stock  get  interest 
•  on  it,  and,  I  suppose,  they  can  dispose  of  it  if  they  choose  ? 
— ^They  get  the  dividends. 

83152.  Can  they  dispose  of  it  ? — Yes. 

83153.  Even  while  they  are  in  your  employ  ? — Yes, 
but  one  day  I  was  called  upon  to  sign  some  transfers  of 
stock  at  Sydenham  to  three  or  four  publicans  ;  the  men 
had  sold  their  stock  to  a  neighbouring  publican  ;  then 
others  had  pledged  their  stock  with  loan  offices  and 
pawnbrokers — not  to  any  very  great  extent,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole — so  we  have  made  a  rule 
that  men  must  sell  their  stock  through  the  company  ; 
we  will  buy  it  at  the  market  price  at  any  time,  but  we 
say,  "  If  you  sell  it  outside  the  company  we  shall  strike 
you  off  the  list  of  co-partners  ;  you  have  a  perfect  right 
to  sell  your  stock,  or  withdraw  your  money,  but  if  you 
persistently  draw  your  money  or  sell  your  stock,  we  have 
an  equal  right  to  say  we  shall  not  renew  your  agreement, 
because  such  men  are  the  enemies  of  co-partnership." 

83154.  They  leave  your  employment  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 


83155.  The  agreement  relates  to  the  profit  sharing  ?  SirG.Livesey 

— Yes  ;    we  say  you  will  stay  in  our  employment,  but  

you  will  not  be  profit  sharers  because  if  all  the  men  acted  ^  Nov.  1907. 
as  you  are  doing,  the  whole  thing  would  have  failed  long 

ago. 

83156.  It  was  objected,  I  think,  by  the  preceding  Increased 
witness  that  this  scheme  stops  mobility,  but  from  your  mobility 
account  it  would  appear  that  anybody  can  take  out  caused  by 
their  savings  ? — I  was  really  amused  to  hear  that  state-  co-partner- 
ment ;  it  vastly  increases  the  mobility  ;   our  men  go  all  ®^'P  scheme, 
over  the  world  with  the  money  they  have  saved. 

83157.  If  a  man  has  money  or  stock,  which  he  can 
sell,  it  increases  his  power  of  locomotion  over  a  man 
who  has  nothing  ? — That  is  it  exactly  ;  they  emigrate 
to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  ;  they  go  into 
the  country  to  their  old  country  homes,  and  go  into 
business,  and  the  money  they  have  got  enables  them 
to  do  it,  with  no  obstacle  whatever  put  in  the  way  of  a 
man  who  wishes  to  draw  his  money  and  go  away. 

83158.  The  work  which  your  men  do  is  stoking  to  a  g^Qjjgjg  at 
large  extent,  is  it  not  ? — It  iised  to  be.    In  the  case  of  gouth  Metro- 
the  South  Metropolitan,  two-thirds  of  our  men  were  politan  Gas- 
stokers  ;   now  only  about  one-fifth  are.  Works, 

83159.  Is  the  work  less  rough  now,  taking  it  gener- 
ally ? — No,  but  we  have  adopted  machinery  largely. 

83160.  You  have  self -feeding  furnaces  ? — Yes.  Taking 
the  largest  class  of  men  employed  by  us  (we  have  a  great 
many  classes  in  and  out),  the  stokers  are  the  largest  class. 


General 
prosperity 
and  satisfac- 
tory charac- 
ter of  men 
in  South 
Metropolitan 
Gas  Works. 


83161.  What  would  you  say  as  regards  their  general 
condition  as  compared  with  persons  in  similar  classes 
of  life  ;  Would  you  say  their  condition  is  more  comfort- 
able, and  their  homes  better  ? — That  is  what  I  am  told, 
and  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it.  When 
men  become  owners  of,  to  them,  a  considerable  amount 
of  property  (and  £100  is  a  very  common  thing  now  for 
a  man  to  have),  his  home  is  in  a  much  better  condition  ; 
and  there  is  one  remark  that  was  made  to  me  by  one 
man,  namely  :  "I  have  got  £100  in  the  company  ;  I 
am  safe  for  two  years  without  work  if  it  should  become 
necessary." 

83162.  It  is  said  that  as  people  get  better  off  they 
become  lazier.  Have  you  noticed  that  with  regard  to 
your  men  ? — Certainly  not,  it  is  the  other  way. 

83163.  Your  foremen  are  well  satisfied,  from  the  in- 
spector's point  of  view,  with  the  result  of  the  experiment  ? — 
Thoroughly  there  was  a  little  incident  only  last  week 
which  our  chief  engineer  was  telling  me.  A  foreman  left, 
he  retired,  and  his  place  had  to  be  filled.  The  great 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  suitable  foremen.  It  was 
made  known  that  there  was  this  vacancy  and  twenty- 
one  applications  were  sent  in  in  writmg.  The  chief 
engineer  inquired  about  these  men  and  saw  them  all  and 
said :  "  My  difficulty  is  that  I  have  not  twenty-one 
berths  vacant ;  they  are  all  suitable  men,"  and  the 
statement  he  made  i  o  me  was  :  "  It  is  a  totall}'^  different 
state  of  things  to  what  it  used  to  be ;  here  are  all  these 
thoroughly  good  men  ;  any  one  would  be  fit  for  the 
post  " — and  they  were  selected  from  workmen. 

83164.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this 
Gas  Company  ?— Since  1848. 

83165.  Do  the  sons  of  your  old  workmen  come  in  ? —  Boys  not 
Not  as  boys,  unfortunately,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    We  have  employed 
been  troubled  about  that.    We  tried  to  do  it,  but  then  at  South 
the  Factory  Acts  and  the  inspectors  came  interfering,  Metropolitan 
and  great  obstacles  were  put  in  the  way.  Gas  N  orks. 

83166.  Your  experience  points  to  there  being  rather  a  Antagonism 
widening  of  the  gap  between  employers  and  men  of  recent  of  employers 
years  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it  as  far  as  I  can  see.    In  and  work- 
this  matter  I  can  speak  of  other  trades.    Since  the  strike  men 

in  1899,  I  have  been  a  sort  of  persona  grata  with  em-  generally, 
ployers  generally,  and  they  open  their  minds  to  me. 
Taking  the  building  trade,  I  know  a  number  of  master 
builders  and  others,  and  I  often  ask  the  question :  "  How 
are  you  getting  on  ? and  I  have  repeatedly  had  the 
answer  :  "  As  badly  as  possible  ;  nothing  can  be  worse." 

83167.  Does  your  experience  go  outside  London  ? — 
Only  in  the  way  that  I  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
gas  manufacture  outside  London  and  I  have  met  em- 
ployers from  all  over  the  country. 
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SirG.Livescy.     83168.  You  would  not  confine  your  criticism  to  London 

  only  ? — ^No,  they  talk  to  me  very  freely,  and  what  I 

5  Nov.  1W7.  gather  from  all  sides  is  that  the  relationship  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  be.  It  is  a  state  of  war,  ready  to  break  out  at  any 
time. 

83169.  You  believe  that  this  co-partnership  is  a  good 
remedy  for,  or  antidote  to,  this  state  of  things  ? — I  believe 
it  is  the  only  remedy.  There  is  no  other.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  there  is  no  other  possible  to  be  found,  but  no  other 
remedy  has  appeared. 

83170.  Had  you,  before  the  big  strike,  much  trouble 
with  your  men  ? — We  M^ere  very  happy.  My  father  was 
secretary  and  manager,  I  knew  the  men,  and  when  I 
came  into  the  office  I  knew  every  man  by  name  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  part  of  my  duty  at  one  time  to  pay  their  wages, 
and  the  relationship  in  all  those  early  days  was  of  the 
most  friendly  character — personally  friendly.  Then,  as 
years  went  on,  there  came  a  separation,  and  as  one  of 
the  men  said  to  me  one  day  (he  had  been  a  boy  in  my 
Sunday  school  class,  he  was  foreman  blacksmith) :  "  You 
know,  sir,  the  workmen  are  totally  different  to  what 
they  were  in  your  early  days  "  ;  we  had  lost  touch  of 
them  altogether,  and  did  not  see  in  what  way  we  could 
restore  it. 

83171.  The  company  was  always  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany Yes. 

83172.  Since  the  strike  and  since  this  profit-sharing 
scheme  has  been  in  operation,  has  there  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  yourself  and  your  men  ? — 
It  has  restored  more  than  we  ever  had  before,  if  you  will 
allow  that  Irishism.  It  has  given  us  more  than  we  ever 
have  had.  The  relationship  is  such  as  I  should  never 
have  conceived  possible.  I  do  not  know  the  men  by 
name  or  by  sight,  there  are  6,000  men,  but  we  have  large 
numbers  at  work  in  the  street  and  there  is  always  the 
most  friendly  recognition ;  in  fact  there  is  evidence  of 
affection,  I  may  go  so  far  as  that. 

83173.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  your  men  belong  to 
any  union  ? — We  never  inquire  ;  but  what  is  the  good 
of  belonging  to  a  union  ?  They  have  got  something 
better.  The  objection  is  that  trade  unionism  means 
division ;  the  masters  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the 
other,  in  opposing  camps.  What  we  want  is  to  unite 
them,  and  partnership  is  the  only  thing  to  do  it. 

83174.  Your  impression  about  your  men  is  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  any  trade  union,  and  you  believe  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  they  get  more  advantages  under 
this  system  than  they  would  under  a  trade  union  ? — Yes. 
They  get  no  advantage  from  belonging  to  a  trade  union. 
We  recognise  no  union  ;  they  are  free  to  belong  to  a 
union  and  pay  their  subscriptions  if  they  like. 

83175.  You  believe  that  this  principle  might  be  largely 
developed  and  applied  to  other  industries  ? — I  am  sure 
of  it.  I  do  not  say  to  all  trades.  There  are  great  diffi- 
culties in  many  instances,  but  the  joint  stock  limited 
liability  system  seems  made  for  it,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  it  could  be  applied  to  all  the  railways,  and 
to  all  the  gas  companies  certainly,  with  great  success,  but 
they  do  not  do  it.  Only  five  gas  companies  have  adopted  it. 

83176.  Is  their  experience,  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
same  or  as  satisfactory  ? — There  are  three  in  London, 
the  South  Metropolitan  which  started  in  1889,  the  South 
Suburban  which  started  in  1893,  and  the  Commercial 
which  started  in  1901  ;  then  there  is  the  Chester  Gas 
Company  and  the  Newport  Gas  Company,  and  the  ex- 
perience is  the  same  all  over. 

83177.  Now  turning  to  your  second  paper,  I  suppose 
the  tendency  of  gas  enterprise  is  more  and  more  to  sub- 
stitute machinery  for  manual  labour  ? — I  have  stated 
here  (it  is  in  print  so  I  need  not  repeat  it)  why  we  have 
adopted  machinery  in  our  retort  hcmses.  The  gas  in- 
dustry generally  is  adopting  machinery  in  the  retort 
houses  in  order  to  get  freedom  from  the  unions. 

83178.  The  saving  in  money  is  small  ? — The  saving  in 
money  is  small.  For  thii-ty  years  machinery  was  tried 
in  the  gas  industry,  dating  from  1860,  and  a  number  of 
inventors  came  forward,  but  no  gas  manager  thought  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  about  it,  and  to  make  it  succeed. 
When  the  Gas  Workers  Union  came  into  existence,  then 
it  was  said  machinery  will  be  made  to  do,  and  it  was,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  gas  industry  has  adopted  machinery 
generally,  and  the  number  of  men  required  to  make  a 


effects 
thereof. 


certain  quantity  of  gas  in  retort  houses  is  reduced  by  Keason  of 
two-thirds.    I  have  got  particulars  of  our  own  company,  increase  of 
which  are  given  here,  and  I  have  got  them  from  other  niachinery 
companies,  and  I  find  that  they  are  only  employing  about  , 
one-third  the  number  of  stokers  that  they  otherwise  would  ^p(>j-*' 
have  done. 

83179.  In  answer  to  Question  IV.  you  give  the  result  as 
regards  production  and  employment  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I  have  said  j  ust  now. 

83180.  They  have  made  more  than  double  the  amoimt  ? 
—Yes.  1 

83181.  The  number  employed  is  nearly  6,000,  of  whom 
only  1,260  work  in  retort  houses.  Would  the  6,000  be  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  number  employed  in  1889  ? 
— Nearly  double.  We  employed  in  1889  as  near  as  may 
be  3,000  men,  2,000  in  the  retort  houses  and  1,000  others, 
now  we  employ  6,000,  but  of  those  only  1,260  work  in 
the  retort  houses. 

83182.  I  suppose  your  business  is  natural  growing  from  increase  of 
the  larger  number  of  houses  ? — Yes,  and  the  introduction  gas-making, 
of  the  slot  meter  system.    That  has  largely  increased 
employment. 

83183.  Would  you  kindlyexplain  to  us  what  theslot  meter  rpj^g  gj^j.. 
system  is  ? — It  is  an  extension  of  the  penny-in-the-slot  meter 
idea  to  the  supply  of  gas :   some  man  thought  he  would  system, 
apply  it  to  a  gas  meter,  and  the  small  consumer  now  puts 

his  penny  in  the  slot  and  gets  so  many  feet  of  gas.  In 
towns  in  the  North  the  working  people  did  use  gas  to 
some  extent,  but  not  in  London.  In  all  our  small 
streets  we  had  the  mains  in  the  street  for  the  supply  of  a 
public-house,  or  a  chandler's  shop,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  the  public  lamps.  The  working  man  would  not 
go  to  the  expense,  it  would  not  pay  him  to  put  gas  fittings 
his  house,  and  the  landlord  did  not  care  to  do  it  for 
him,  and  he  could  not  pay  a  quarter's  gas  bill ;  then  the 
bright  idea  occurred  to  the  man  of  the  penny-in-the- 
slot  business.  The  company  puts  everything  into  the 
house,  pipes,  meter,  cooking-stove,  and  fittings,  and  the 
gas  is  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  per  thousand  feet  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  in  order  to  pay  for  all  these  things. 
We  have  now  over  200,000  of  these  consumers  in  South 
London. 

83184.  What  is  the  process  ? — A  penny  is  put  in,  and 
a  little  handle  is  turned,  and  then  the  gas  will  burn  until 
that  pennyworth  of  gas  is  exhausted. 

83185.  Then  it  goes  out  ?— Yes.  > 

83186.  There  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  pennies,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  it  bothered  the  Mint  rather,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  so  many  pennies  being 
locked  up  in  these  slot  meters. 

83187.  It  has  answered  well  ? — It  has  answered  very 
well. 

83188.  There  is  no  other  particular  question  I  want 
to  ask  you,  except  in  regard  to  training  the  boys.  You 
think  that  more  opportunities  should  be  given  to  boys, 
or  more  attention  given  to  boys,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  a  trade  ? — Yes.  This  is  outside  our  trade.  Talk- 
ing to  a  gas  meter  manufacturer  the  other  day,  he  said, 
"  You  told  me  some  years  ago  we  might  have  trouble 
with  the  union,  and  I  told  you  we  could  not  because 
there  was  the  Meter  Makers'  Union  and  the  Tinmans' 
Union ;  now  they  have  combined,  and  they  have  limited 
our  number  of  apprentices,  and  they  will  not  allow  us  to 
employ  improvers."  Their  business  is  in  London  :  he 
said  the  London  boy  is  a  very  sharp,  clever  boy,  and  we 
should  like  to  take  on  these  boys  and  bring  them  in  as 
boys,  and  they  would  ultimately  become  first  rate  tinmen, 
but  they  do  not  allow  it.  To  prove  that  this  can  be  done 
with  boys,  an  old  friend  of  mine  established  a  business 
of  mechanical  instrument  makei's :  when  the  days  of 
apprenticeship  went,  he  adopted  this  plan  of  getting  boys 
as  they  left  school.  I  was  in  his  shop  only  last  week,  and 
I  saw  a  little  fellow  about  this  height  {illustrating) ;  he  said, 
"  He  is  fourteen,  and  has  passed  the  Seventh  Standard," 
and  there  was  another  a  little  older.  He  said  :  "  We  take 
in  these  boys,  and  in  fact  all  these  men  working  in  this 
shop  came  in  as  boys  in  that  way."  Our  difiSculty  at 
the  gas  works  is  the  Factory  Acts.  I  think  really  that 
these  actually,  instead  of  helping,  hinder  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Many  of  these  Acts  are  directed  against  the 
bad  employer,  but  they  hamper  and  hinder  the  good 
one,  and  exasperate  him,  too. 
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Iilirference  83189.  Do  you  want  bo  take  boys  earlier  than  the 
of  i'actory  Factory  Acts  allow  you  ? — No,  not  at  all.  We  took  them 
A  s  with  the  ^yiiejj  they  left  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  then  we 
^'I'^^yj"^"*"  came  under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  they  interfered  and 
bothered  us  so  that  we  said  we  would  not  have  the  boys. 

83190.  The  fact  being  that  the  holiday  or  period  of 
rest  prescribed  by  the  Factory  Acts  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
routine  of  your  enterprise  ? — That  is  it.  The  Factory 
Acts  have  cast  iron  rules  ;  if  they  could  have  a  little 
elasticity,  all  wo  ild  be  well.  j  :« 

83191.  You  would  give  the  amount  of  relief  from  work 
which  is  proviaed  by  the  Acts  ? — More. 

83192.  But  not  at  the  same  intervals  ? — Not  exactly 
as  they  say.  It  interfered  with  us.  Boys  must  work 
with  men,  and  the  holidays  and  relief  from  work  is  more 
than  the  Factory  Acts  wanted,  only  unfortunately  it  is 
not  in  the  way  the  Acts  require. 

83193.  Then  as  regards  trade  unions,  I  understand 
they  put  a  restriction  on  the  number  of  apprentices  ' — 
You  heard  Mr.  Barnes  say  that  they  did  not,  but  in  this 
Tinmans'  case  I  was  told,  only  a  fortnight  ago,  that  they 
did. 

(,  83194.  Is  that  an  engineering  union  ? — It  is  the  working 
of  tin  work  ;  the  gas  meters  are  made  of  tin. 

83195.  {Mr.  Lock.)  This  gain  which  is  made  by  llie  men 
under  the  system  of  co-partnership  is  a  clear  economic 
gain  that  would  not  have  been  made  by  them  in  spite  of 
normal  wages  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  an  addition  beyond 
the  wages.  , 

83196.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  distinct  addition  in  economic 
vigour  available  for  a  special  economic  profit  ? — Yes,  • 
it  is  all  earned,  every  permy  of  it,  by  the  men. 

83197.  Therefore  so  far  as  this  is  not  actually  applied 
to  normal  trade  union  work  in  trades  to  which  it  would 
naturally  be  of  service,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  country  that  the 
system  does  not  prevail  elsewhere  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  it  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  A  great  employer  said  to  me 
about  this  matter :  "  But  how  can  you  share  profits 
if  you  do  not  make  any  ?  "  We  were  paying  then  5  per 
cent,  to  our  men.  I  said :  "  You  will  admit  that  the 
cheerful,  willing  worker  is  worth  5  per  cent,  more  than  the 
ordinary  trade  union  sort  of  man  ?  "  "Five  per  cent.," 
said  he,  "  say  20." 

83198.  To  consider  the  application  of  this  to  any  other 
trade,  do  you  think  that  it  could  be  applied  to  dock  labour 
and  docks  ? — I  think  it  could  be  applied  to  some  irregular 
labour.  We  apply  it  to  our  casual  labour,  the  men  who 
come  on  for  the  winter. 

83199.  Before  your  scheme  came  in,  you  had  casual 
labourers,  had  you  not  ? — That  was  in  this  way ;  we  must 
have  our  complement  of  men  every  day  ana  every  night, 
and  a  certain  number  of  men  on  the  average  would  be 
absent  every  day,  so  odd  men  would  attend,  waiting  for 
the  chance  of  a  job.  Then  we  got  rather  in  a  bad  way 
employing  a  large  number  of  casual  men.  That  we 
stopped,  and  now  practically  there  are  none. 

83200.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  decasualised  that  labour 
by  reason  of  having  a  co-partnership  arrangement  ? — 
Not  altogether.  We  drifted  into  it.  It  was  a  very  small 
thing  at  one  time  ;  then  it  got  bigger  and  bigger,  and  at 
last  it  got  to  such  an  extent  that  I  did  not  like  it,  and 
on  talking  to  some  of  our  people  about  it,  we  resolved 
to  stop  it,  and  we  have  succeeded. 

83201.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  is  rather  casual 
labour  it  would  be  possible  to  make  any  arrangement  by 
which  so  much  labour,  though  given  in  difi^erent  weeks, 
would  carry  with  it  a  certain  claim  to  profit  sharing  ? — 
I  should  think  y»u  would  have  to  introduce  it  for  the 
regular  labour  first.  We  cannot  induce  people  to  intro- 
duce where  there  is  regular  labour,  and  there  would  be 
greater  difficulty  with  regard  to  casual  labour. 

83202.  Could  it  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  the  docks 
for  the  A.  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  top  men,  who  are 
employed  most  steadily  ? — I  should  think  so. 

83203.  Could  it  be  introduced  by  degrees  to  the  B. 
men,  as  they  saw  their  way  to  steadiness  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  introduce  it  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  only 
employed  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Our  casual  men  are  winter 
men  employed  for  several  months.    We  employ  more 


men  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  and  we  admit  SirG.Livesei/ 

these  men  to  the  system.    It  does  not  do  them  much   

good,  because  when  they  leave  in  the  spring  they  take  5  Nov.  1907. 
their  money  and  go.    They  cnly  have  the  half  bonus, 
we  do  not  give  them  the  whole,  and  I  do  nob  believe  it 
does  them  any  good. 

83204.  They  do  not  return  to  3'ou   again   the  next 
winter  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  do. 

83205.  Next  winter  do  they  have  a  share  ? — Yes. 

83206.  What  do  they  do  with  their  share  ?  Do  they 
spend  it  off  hand  ? — A  man  comes  in,  say,  in  October, 
and  leaves  in  March.  He  is  allowed  to  sign  the  agreement 
and  when  he  leaves  there  is  a  certain  amount,  half  what 
the  ordinary  man  gets.  We  say  to  him  :  "  You  can  leave 
it,  if  you  like,  "  and  that  would  tend  to  secure  his  work  for 
the  next  winter ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them,  in 
fact,  nearly  all,  take  their  money  and  go. 

83207.  To  try  and  get  some  kind  of  steadiness  and  provi-  How  to 
dence  in  the  case  of  casual  labour,  have  you  any  suggestion  de  asualise 
even  to  make  a  beginning  in  that  direction  ? — I  am  afraid 

not.  What  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  casual 
labour  being  introduced.  I  believe  in  many  cases  it  could 
be  largely  reduced.  At  the  docks  a  ship  comes  in,  and 
must  be  unloaded.  A  great  many  men  that  I  knew  as 
boys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gasworks  did  not  care 
for  regular  work.  In  the  Kent  Road  there  is  a  canal, 
and  there  are  brick  barges  to  unload,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  these  men  preferred  to  get  a  job  to  unload  a 
barge  at  piecework,  because  they  would  get  a  good  bit  of 
money  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  next  two  or  tliree  days 
spend  it. 

83208.  Is  the  difficulty  to  be  left  untouched  practically 
until  there  is  decasualisation,  because  it  is  interesting 
to  know  what  is  the  first  step  ? — The  first  step  is  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  employer.  The  first  difficulty  is 
that  the  employer  and  workman  are  greatly  estranged, 
and  the  employer  says  :  "  The  less  men  I  can  employ  the 
better."  Enlist  his  sympathy  and  help,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  difficulty  about  casual  labour  will  be  overcome. 

83209.  Apply  it  to  the  building  trade.  In  the  case 
of  men  who  follow  the  job  and  go  through  it,  not  being 
permanent  men,  but  permanent  men  for  a  certain  period, 
do  you  think  with  regard  to  those  men  the  employer  would 
Ije  willing  or  not  to  let  a  system  of  this  kind  be  intro- 
duced ? — I  am  afraid  the  feeling  of  the  employer  towards 
the  men  in  the  building  trade  is  such  that  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  to  introduce  co-partnership.  The  building 
trade  has  got  the  hour's  pay,  the  hour's  time  and  the 
hour's  notice  ;  a  man  in  the  building  trade  can  be  dis- 
missed at  any  moment  on  an  hour's  notice. 

83210.  That  has  increased  rather  than  otherwise  in  the 
last  few  years  ? — Yes  ;  that  rule  began,  I  should  think, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

83211.  Granted  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  kind  of  new 
friendliness  as  between  employer  and  employed,  is  there 
any  chance  by  way  of  an  organised  arrangement,  through 
some  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  in  some  other  way,  of 
bringing  together  the  interests  which  if  divided  lead 
to  distress  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  first  thing 
is  that  Parliament  should  alter  its  practice  ;  and  instead 
of  regarding  the  employer  as  the  enemy,  regard  the  em- 
ployer as  the  best  friend  of  the  working  man,  and  try  to 
cultivate  that  principle.  You  must  bring  the  two  parties 
together  first  somehow  or  other. 

83212.  In  the  case  of  boy  labour,  is  there  any  repre-  Qeneral 
sentation  of  employers  on  such  a  point  as  that,  submitted  suspicion 
either  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to  the  Home  OfSce  or  of  employers 
to  Special  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? —  on  part  of 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  done.  Legislature. 

83213.  In  fact,  may  it  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
weight  of  influence  has  been  thrown  on  one  side  ? — Yes. 

83214.  And  the  employers  who,  on  your  evidence, 
it  would  seem,  have  measures  in  their  hands  which  might 
relieve  distress  are  unrepresented  as  taking  part  in  these 
measures  ? — Yes,  they  say  the  employer  or  the  capitalist 
is  the  enemy,  and  the  two  parties  are  so  far  apart  that 
we  have  arrived  at  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

83215.  And  legislation  does  not  meet  it  ? — Legislation 
does  the  reverse.  The  best  legislation  would  be  to  repeal 
a  lot  that  has  been  passed,  I  think. 
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SirG.Livesey.  83216.  (Miss  Hill.)  How  do  you  decide  on  the  share 
of  profits  that  is  allowed  the  men  ?  Is  it  so  much  per 
cent,  on  their  wages  ? — Our  business  seems  to  be  specially 
made  for  it.  The  gas  companies  (not  all  of  them,  but 
the  London  gas  companies  and  a  good  many  others)  are 
under  what  is  known  as  the  sliding  scale,  that  is,  if  they 
reduce  the  price  of  gas  they  are  allowed  to  slightly  in- 
crease their  dividends,  and  that  has  been  extended  not  to 
the  workmen  only,  but  every  employee  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  The  bonus  is  based  on  the  price  of  gas. 
For  every  penny  we  can  reduce  the  price  of  gas  below  a 
certain  figure,  the  shareholder  gets  2s.  8d.  per  cent, 
additional  dividend  and  the  employee  gets  15s.  per  cent, 
on  his  salary  or  wages.  The  percentage  declared  last  July 
was  9f  per  cent.,  but  the  price  of  gas  has  gone  up  and 
next  time  it  will  be  less.  The  employees  who  got  £45,000 
this  year  will  get  £35,000  next  only,  they  lose  £10,000. 
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83217.  You  have  more  or  less  been  successful,  I  think, 
in  associating  the  men  in  the  management  of  the  concern. 
You  have  some  of  their  representatives,  have  you  not  ? — 
They  have  become  shareholders  and  invested  their  property, 
and  they  had  a  natural  right  to  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  since  1898  we  have  had  two  workmen  sitting 
on  the  board  as  directors  and  one  clerk  since  1901. 

83218.  That  has  worked  well  ?— "  Well  "  is  not  the 
word,  it  has  worked  perfectly  in  both  companies,  the 
South  Metropolitan  ar.d  the  South  Suburban.  That  is 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  parties — shareholders, 
directors,  officials,  and  workmen.  The  satisfactory  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  men  selected  the  best  men  they  could 
find  in  both  companies  and  when  they  found  them  they 
stuck  to  them.  One  retires  every  year  and  they  always 
re-elect  him. 

83219.  Then,  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Loch's 
question  about  these  casual  labourers,  you  consider  that 
the  first  necessity  is  to  get  some  more  harmonious  working 
between  the  masters  and  the  men.  You  would  suggest 
that  it  should  be  begun  with  the  regular  workers,  and 
that  if  you  introduced  a  co-partnership  with  the  regular 
workers  the  men  and  the  masters  would  come  into  touch, 
and  th3n  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  the  casual 
labourer  ? — I  think  it  must  be  done  that  way  first. 

83220.  You  would  not  begin  with  these  most  casual 
people  who  come  and  go,  but  you  would  try  and  deal 
with  the  others  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to 
bring  in  the  casual  labourer  first. 

83221.  You  would  advance  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance  ? — Certainly. 

83222.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of 
your  winter  men  in  the  summer  time  ? — A  good  many  of 
them  go  into  the  country.  For  instance,  men  come  from 
Kent,  say  ;  they  come  at  a  certain  time,  about  October, 
and  go  back  about  March  to  their  country  homes.  Then 
others,  in  the  days  when  there  M  as  a  good  deal  of  brick- 
making  in  London,  would  be  stokers  in  the  winter  and 
brickmakers  in  the  summer.  Others  go  into  the  building 
trade.  In  our  own  case,  a  good  many  of  our  men  who 
are  stokers  in  the  winter  time  do  oth^r  work  in  the  summer, 
they  go  out  into  the  streets  mainlaying  ;  and  again  we 
have  a  number  of  tradesmen,  a  good  many  are  bricklayers, 
they  work  as  bricklayers  in  the  summer  and  stokers 
in  the  winter,  so  we  manage  to  equalise  that  way  to 
some  extent. 

83223.  (Professor  Smart.)  May  I  ask  is  it  ordinary 
stock  which  you  encourage  your  workers  to  invest  in  ? — 
Fes,  ordinary  stock. 

83224.  I  understand  that  you  buy  small  lots  of  stock 
as  they  turn  up  before  the  dividend  time  comes  so  as 
to  be  ready  ? — We  begin  about  Christmas  time  ;  if  it  is 
a  rising  market  we  are  all  right ;  if  it  is  a  falling  market 
it  is  rather  difficult. 

83225.  Is  not  your  case  slightly  different  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  limited  company  ?  Supposing  you  were  the 
managing  director  of  an  ordinary  limited  company,  would 
you  feel  justified  in  encouraging  your  workers  to  take 
shares  in  your  own  place  ? — I  have  thought  of  that. 

83226.  If  you  were  a  conscientious  man  in  the  present 
circumstances  would  you  do  it  ? — I  should  like  them  to 
take  shares  in  the  ordinary  stock  in  order  to  create  identity 
of  interest,  but  then  there  is  the  risk  about  it. 


83227.  Enormous  risk.    Would  not  that  for  ever  be  a  Danger  oi 
stumbling  block  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  scheme  ?  the  co- 
— Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  stumbling  block  and  a  difficulty,  partnersli 
but  I  think  it  can  be  overcome ;  it  has  been,  in  fact,  in  scheme, 
some  cases. 

83228.  You  have  a  kind  of  partial  monopoly  in  the 
gas  trade  ? — It  is  a  monopoly  as  far  as  the  gas  is  concerned  j 
we  have  not  a  monopoly  of  light,  but  still  it  is  a  monopoly 
of  gas. 

83229.  Then  your  position  is  somewhat  assured  ? — 
I  am  not  going  to  advocate,  in  a  red-hot  sort  of  way,  its- 
extension  to  all  trades  ;  I  should  like  to  see  railway 
companies  take  it  up. 

83230.  With  their  ordinary  stock  ?— Yes. 

83231.  Ordinary  stock  fluctuates  a  great  deal  ? — Yes  ; 
I  am  not  an  ordinary  stockholder,  but  I  know  something 
about  it,  and  the  educative  effect  on  the  workman  is 
very  great.  He  does  not  understand  the  risks  and 
difficulties  which  capital  has  to  contend  with  until  he 
becomes  a  shareholder.  I  think  I  would  do  it  with  the 
railway.  I  would  put  half  in  ordinary  stock  and  half  in 
some  of  the  secured  issues  ;  but  I  would  have  them  as 
shareholders  in  the  business  somehow. 

83232.  There  is  an  interesting  point  I  gather  from  a  Economy 
reference  you  make  ;  you  say  less  than  one-third  of  the  of  manual 
men  are  now  required  to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  ?  labour  at 
-Yes  '  i.         )      &  ,^outh 

Metropolit 

83233.  I  think  you  said  there  was  very  little  saving  in  (ras  Work 
the  process  ? — A  good  deal  of  the  saving  goes  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  machinery.    It  was  not  adopted  for  the 
saving. 

83234.  That  brings  out  a  very  interesting  point,  does 
it  not,  that  you  might  be  employing  two-thirds  more 
men  for  the  same  price  as  now  you  employ  one-third  ? — 
Yes  ;  at  this  moment  we  should  have  been  employing 
three  times  as  many  stokers  as  we  are  now  employing. 

83235.  I  think  the  success  of  your  scheme  is  owing  to  Promotiorj 
this  :  that  you  encourage  the  workers  to  save  their  bonus  ;  of  tlurift  at 
and  to  them  the  bonus  always  appears  as  if  it  were  extra  "^^ 
money  coming  in ;    but  if  you  asked  them  to  make  a 
deduction  from  their  wages  they  would  not  do  it? — 

Well,  some  of  them  do.    There  I  come  to  another  point 

about  thrift.    We  give  our  men  an  opportunity  of  saving 

weekly  any  amount  of  their  wages  from  6d.  upwards  by  a 

written  order  to  the  pay  clerk  :  Please  stop  from  my  wages 

so  much  a  week  until  further  order  ;  and  the  man  signs  his 

name.    That  is  far  better  than  any  other  system  that  I 

am  aware  of,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  automatic  saving.  i 

The  man  when  he  has  got  a  good  mood,  says  :    I  will 

begin  saving  ;  and  then  he  writes  the  order  ;  and  it  goes 

on  week  after  week.    If  it  were  left  for  him  to  deposit  i 

the  money  week  after  week  he  would  say :  I  want  to  do  ; 

something  with  it  this  week,  and  he  would  miss  half  his  ' 

time.    A  large  amoimt  of  the  money  that  is  invested  by 

our  men  is  saved  in  that  way. 

83236.  How  do  you  invest  that  money  ? — They  invest 
it  in  stock ;  out  of  this  stock  that  was  invested  just  recently 
£20,000  of  it  had  to  be  invested  according  to  the  rules,, 
but  the  men  doubled  that  voluntarily. 

83237.  You  do  not  take  money  on  deposit  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  we  do,  as  well. 

83238.  How  do  you  use  that  ? — We  use  it  in  the  busi- 
ness and  to  buy  stock.  We  use  some  of  the  money 
deposited  with  us  to  buy  the  stock  for  the  distribution. 
Supposing  we  have  £20,000  in  our  hands  at  Christmas,, 
or  £40,000  (we  have  more  than  that,  perhaps),  and  we 
want  £40,000  worth  of  stock  in  July,  that  is  the  fund 
which  we  use  ;  and  we  allow  the  men  3  per  cent,  interests 
on  all  that  they  deposit. 

83239.  You  seem  to  be  operating  a  very  good  scheme, 
but  it  could  be  operated  in  a  very  illegitimate  way  indeed! 
in  bad  hands  ? — But  you  must  assume  honesty. 

83240.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Taking  up  a  point  of  Professor  Possibility 
Smart's,  would  it  not  be  possible,  in  regard  to  other  °f  investing 
trades,  and  other  departments  of  work  than  your  own,  P^'t^of 

to  come  to  some  arrangement  by  which  part  of  what  ^ 
men  put  by  should  go  into  securities  ? — Yes. 


savings  in 
securities,- 


83241.  And  part  into  the  business  ? — Yes. 
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83242.  Tnat  would  greatly  neutralise  the  evil  of  un- 
certainty in  a  business  ? — But  I  would  put  it  into  deben  - 
tures  of  the  business.  I  should  like  it  in  the  same  business, 
part  in  debentures  and  part  in  ordinary  stock. 

83243.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Had  you  to  get  any  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  arrangements  you  made  ? — I 
never  thought  about  that ;  at  any  rate  we  are  imder 
the  audit  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  have  known  all 
about  it,  and  it  has  met  with  their  approval  all  through. 

83244.  You  have  never  had  any  legal  difficulty  ? — No, 
nothing.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the  various 
secretaries.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  Sir  Henry  Calcraft,  and 
others,  and  they  have  known  all  about  it,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  Sir  Courtney  Boyle  and  Sir  Francis  Hopwood  have 
all  been  sympathetic  and  helped  us  in  every  way.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  the  question  of  contracting-out. 
I  mention  it  because  of  the  question  which  was  asked 
whether  old  men  are  more  liable  to  accidents  than 
young  ones.  We  have  had  a  contracting-out  system 
in  force  ;  since  the  Act  came  into  operation  we  have 
kept  exact  and  accurate  records  of  every  accident  that 
disabled  a  man  for  three  days  or  over.  I  wanted  to 
ascertain  whether  old  men  were  more  liable  to  accident 
than  young  ones.  My  own  impression  was  that  they 
would  not  be,  that  the  old  men  would  be  more  careful. 
We  were  able  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  some  2,000 
men  who  had  met  with  accidents  in  the  last  eight  years. 
Then  we  ascertained  the  average  ages  of  our  men,  how 
many  men  were  under  twenty ;  how  many  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  ;  twenty-five  and  thirty  ;  and 
so  on,  and  divided  them  up ;  and  we  found  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  accidents  was  with  men  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  ;  they  then  got  lower  and 
lower ;  between  fifty  and  sixty  they  were  lower  still. 
The  older  they  got  the  less  percentage  of  accidents.  That 
is  all  set  out,  and  I  will  send  that  to  the  Commission 
{See  Appendix  No.  XCVI.).  I  think  that  is  the  only 
actual  proof  extant ;  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many 
opinions,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  proof. 

83245.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  think,  generally  speaking,  the 
effect  of  the  Compensation  Act  is  to  show  that  there  is 
a  larger  number  of  accidents  where  there  is  legislation  ? 
—Yes. 


5  Nov.  1907. 


83246.  It  is  markedly  so  in  Germany  where  the  system  SirG.Livcsey. 
is  very  complete  ? — Yes. 

83247.  I  have  turned  up,  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Acts,  the  accident  sheet  of  your  own  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  and  it  strikes  me,  comparing 
the  year  1898  with  1903,  that  each  year  the  percentage 
of  accidents  has  gone  down  ? — Yes. 


83248.  So  that  you  begin  in  1898  with  6-91  ;  it  falls 
to  5-46  in  1901  ;  and  in  1903  it  is  4*84  ?— And  in  1906 
it  was  3*4  ;  less  than  half  what  it  was. 

83249.  That  is  still  better.  Does  it  not  show  that 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  industrial  profit  made  by  greater 
security  through  the  method  adopted  of  profit-sharing  ? 
— Our  method  adopted  of  dealing  with  accidents  is  the 
spirit  of  co-partnership.  Every  accident  that  happens  in 
our  works  is  enquired  into  by  a  jury  of  twelve  workmen 
It  is  not  profit-sharing,  but  co-partnership.  We  have  im  - 
ported a  co-partnership  principle  into  everything  so 
far  as  possible,  and  particularly  into  the  question  of 
accidents.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  this,  and  you 
may  take  it  roughly  that  half  the  accidents  are  pure 
accidents  for  which  nobody  can  be  responsible,  a  quarter 
are  due  to  the  workmen,  and  a  quarter  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  employer.  There  are  50  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents  you  can  act  upon,  and  we  have  tried  to 
do  that.  At  first,  when  we  started  our  accident  fund, 
there  was  a  great  apparent  increase.  We  pay  12s.  a 
week  from  the  sick  fund  to  all  men  who  are  incapacitated, 
but  when  we  started  the  accident  fund  the  pay  for  acci- 
dents was  to  be  18s.  a  week.  A  great  many  trifling 
accidents  previously  were  never  reported  as  accidents 
at  all ;  the  men  were  incapacitated,  and  they  were  on 
the  sick  fund,  but  no  record  was  kept ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  started  the  accident  fund,  to  which  they  made  a  small 
contribution,  for  the  slightest  accident  they  made  their 
claims,  and  the  accidents  which  before  had  not  been 
recorded,  were  recorded,  and  there  seemed  a  big  jump. 
That  was  the  sixty-nine  per  1,000  that  is  spoken  of. 
Then  it  has  gradually  gone  down. 

83250.  Practically,  therefore,  whereas  in  normal 
trading  accidents  have  increased,  here,  at  any  rate,  with 
all  the  exceptions  which  might  be  stated  in  the  matter, 
the  accidents  have  gone  down  ? — Yes. 
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Miss  Eleanoe  F.  Rathbone,  called;    and  Examined. 


83251.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  the  Commission  a  Statement  on  the  subject 
of  casual  and  dock  employment  in  Liverpool,  and  on 
the  unemployment  of  women  ;  and  I  think  you  are  also 
prepared  to  lay  before  us  a  Report  by  Miss  Phelps  in 
connection  with  under-fed  school  children  in  the  dock 
district  of  Liverpool  ?— Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in 
the  following  Statement  and  Report.) 

1.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  following  memoranda 
429— VIII. 


are  expressed  somewhat  dogmatically,  but  the  sources  J^f■^^  Fhan 
of  statements  are  indicated  when  possible.    The  opinions  Rathbone 

expressed  are  based  on  experience  gained: — in  the  course      .  . 

of  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  dock  labour  (1900  11  Nov.  1907. 

and  subsequent  years) ;  as  friendly  visitor  for  the  Central  

Relief  Society  for  ten  years  (latterly  on  two  district  com-  Experienco 
mittees) ;  as  hon.  secretary  of  a  smaU  women's  industrial  witness, 
council  (eight  years) ;  as  chairman  of  a  small  registry  and 
apprenticeship  committee  (three  years) ;    as  member  of 
the  Liverpool  Distress  Committee. 

2  L 
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Scope  of 
■witness's 
evidence. . 
Casual 
labourers 
and  under- 
employment. 


Difficulty  of 
estimating 
extent  of 
under- 
employment 
in  Liverpool. 


Sources  of 
info.mation 
as  to  under- 
employment 
in  Liverpool. 


Miss  Eleanor  2.  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  unemployment  among — ■ 
F .  Rathhone.  (a)  Casual  (especially  dock)  labourers  ; 

(6)  Women. 

Casual  Labourers. 

3.  The  term  unemployed  is  not  strictly  applicable  to 
casual  labourers.  A  man  engaged  by  the  day  or  less 
cannot  be  said  to  be  "  out  of  employment"  in  the  usual 
sense,  since  he  is  never  "  in  employment  "  except  during 
the  hours  when  actually  working.  Probably  very  few 
able-bodied  casual  labourers  really  seeking  work  remain 
for  long  spaces  of  time  without  obtaining  occasional  jobs. 
Tlie  problem  therefore  is  rather  one  of  "  insufficient 
employment "  than  of  "  unemployment,"  and  this  in- 
su'iiciency  exists  in  all  degrees. 

Extent  of  Insufficiency. 

4.  No  figures  exist  in  Liverpool  to  my  knowledge  by 
which  this  insufficiency  can  be  accurately  and  arithmeti- 
cally measured.  Numerical  estimates  have  been  from 
time  to  time  put  forward  by  certain  trades  union  officials, 
and  philanthropic  gentlemen,  but  the  evidence  for  such 
estimates  not  having  been  given,  I  regard  them  as  prac- 
tically worthless.  The  fluctuations  in  the  labour,  and  the 
fact  that  each  individual  may  work  for  a  number  of 
different  firms,  make  the  state  of  the  labour  market  much 
more  difficult  to  estimate  than  in  the  skilled  trades,  and 
make  calculations  based  on  general  impressions  especially 
misleading. 

5.  The  figures  known  to  me  that  bear  on  the  point  are 
the  following : — 

(1)  (a)  Poor  Law  Returns  ;  (&)  Distress  Committee 
Returns ;  (c)  Applications  to  Central  Relief  Society. 
As  this  society  works  over  nearly  the  whole  city  and 
deals  with  many  cases  of  unemployed  casual  labourers 
(especially  in  its  Chip  Yard),  its  figures  may  be  some 
guide  to  amount  of  distress  in  the  city  at  a  given  time, 
but  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  irrelevant  causes  (e.,g. 
the  removal  of  an  active  biblewoman  may  cause  a 
faUing  off  in  a  particular  district,  which  the  "  friendly 
visitor  "  mistakes  for  a  decrease  of  distress). 

(2)  In  December  1905,  the  Central  Rehef  Society 
obtained  from  a  large  number  of  employers  returns 
giving  the  number  of  men  taken  on  by  them  on  a 
single  given  day  and  the  number  (approximate) 
who  left  their  stands  without  obtaining  work.  (For 
results,  see  Mr.  W.  Grise wood's  Memorandum,  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  63,  Q.  37105  (5.) 

(3)  In  1900-3,  an  enquiry  was  undertaken  into  the 
conditions  of  labour  at  the  docks,  and  among  other 
information,  returns  were  obtained  from  nineteen 
firms  estimated  as  employing  about  one-half  of  the 
total  number  employed  in  loading  and  unloading 
cargo,  showing  the  number  of  men  employed  by 
them  daily  during  1899. 

6.  The  pamphlet  containing  the  result  of  this  enquiry 
is  appended  (see  Report  on  an  Enquiry  into  Conditions  of 
Labour  at  the  Liverpool  Docks,  by  E.  F.  Rathbone  and 
G.  H.  Wood,  Northern  Publishing  Company,  20,  Bruns- 
wick Street,  Liverpool).  The  information  it  contains 
applies  in  the  first  instance  to  dock  labourers  (stevedorage 
and  porterage),  but  I  have  been  informed  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  warehouse  labour  that  most  of  the  state- 
ments in  it,  with  regard  to  (a),  the  method  of  "  taking 
on  "  men  ;  {h),  the  casual  and  irregular  nature  of  the 
work ;  (c),  the  evil  effects  of  the  irregularity,  apply 
equally  to  warehouse  labourers.  The  latter  are  paid 
slightly  less  (4s.  per  day  instead  of  4s.  6d.  and  5s.) ;  the 
time  of  "  taking  on  "  is  not  so  uniform  (generally  later) ; 
there  is  probably  less  overtime  and  night  work. 

7.  More  accurate  information  with  regard  to  ware- 
house labour,  especially  in  up-town  warehouses,  would 
be  of  interest,  as  comparatively  httle  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  subject. 

8.  The  principal  points  in  the  pamphlet  bearing  on 
the  extent  of  unemployment  among  casual  labourers 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

(o)  Assuming  these  returns  to  be  suflScient  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
work  of  the  whole  port,  it  was  calculated : — 

(1)  That  the  average  number  employed 
daily  during  the  three  slackest  months  (summer) 
of  the  year  was  between  four-fifths  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  number  employed  daily  during 
the  three  busiest  months  (winter). 
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(2.)  That  the  number  employed  on  the  least  Extent  of 
busy  day  of  the  week  was  usually  about  three-  unemploy- 
fourths,  sometimes  only  two-thirds,  of  the  "i^^it  amoi' 
number  employed  on  the  most  busy  day,  i.e.,  the  j 
daily  fluctuations  were  more  violent  than  the  Liverpool^' 
seasonal  fluctuations.  Docks. 

(3.)  That  assuming  these  nineteen  firms  to 
form  one  labour  market  with  labour  perfectly 
mobile  over  that  market,  and  assuming  the  work 
to  have  been  distributed  among  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  men,  so  as  to  give  regular 
employment  to  as  many  as  possible  of  thero  ; 
about  6r2  per  cent,  of  those  employed  could 
have  worked  quite  regularly,  i.e.,  for  five  days 
and  upwards  per  week ;  4"7  could  have  been 
employed  for  four  days  a  week  ;  5  "05  for  three 
days  a  week  ;  4"2  for  two  days  a  week  ;  5"75 
for  one  day  ;  and  191  for  less  than  one  day  per 
week. 

9.  These  returns  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  rough 
gauge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  men  at  the 
docks  fluctuates.  In  estimating  their  relevancy  how- 
ever to  the  question  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  the 
following  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — ■ 

(a)  There  is,  especially  in  some  firms,  a  very  large 
amount  of  overtime  and  night  work,  which  being 
as  a  rule  performed  by  the  same  men  who  have  been 
working  throughout  the  day  makes  no  show  in  the 
returns.  Of  this  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  any 
statistical  account,  except  from  a  very  few  firms.  j, 
I  think  it  however  not  impossible  (though  doubtful) 
that  the  proportion  of  overtime  and  night  work  is 
sufficient  to  make  four  (so-called)  days  at  the  docks 
(instead  of  five  as  calculated  above)  equivalent  on 
the  average  both  in  physical  strain  and  in  wage 
received  for  a  full  week  without  night  work,  and  on 
this  basis  of  calculation  the  proportion  of  men 
who  could  have  been  regularly  employed  would 
be  somewhat  higher  than  that  given  above. 

(h)  The  above  returns  were  from  nineteen  firms 
only,  not  from  the  whole  port,  and  further  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  extent  (very  difficult  to  ascertain) 
to  which  men  may  eke  out  dock  labour  with  labour 
in  the  warehouses.  It  is  possible  that  complete 
returns,  embracing  all  dock  labourers  and  all  labourers 
employed  in  warehouses  near  the  docks,  would  show 
a  larger  percentage  of  possible  regular  employment 
(owing  to  busy  times  in  one  kind  of  work  balancing 
slack  times  in  another),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
firms  making  the  returns  were  the  larger  and  there- 
fore more  regular  employers. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  gygtem  of 
the  actual  irregularity  of  employment  is  very  much  greater  employmer 
than  indicated  by  the  above  figures.    So  far  from  its  at  Liverpo( 
being  true,  as  there  assumed,  that  "  labour  is  perfectly  Docks, 
mobile  over  the  port  and  is  distributed  so  as  to  give 
regular  employment  to  as  high  a  percentage  as  possible 
of  those  needed,"  the  following  is  the  system  actually 
pursued :  — 

(i)  The  south -end  firms  mostly  recognise  the 
union,  the  north-end  firms  mostly  do  not ;  for 
this  reason  and  from  the  distance,  men  rarely  go 
from  one  end  to  another.  Coasting-trade  men, 
employed  on  somewhat  different  conditions,  also 
keep  mainly  to  that  class  of  work. 

(«■)  Each  employer  holds  his  separate  stands 
(one  for  stevedorage,  one  for  porterage)  precisely 
at  the  same  hour,  viz.,  6.45  a.m.,  and  12.45  p.m.,  so 
that  there  is  no  time  for  men  not  wanted  at  one 
stand  to  go  to  another.  There  is  no  intercom- 
munication between  the  stands  and  men  have 
nothing  but  rumour  and  the  newspapers  to  tell 
them  what  ships  will  be  in  and  how  many  men  will 
be  wanted  at  each.  Employers  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  more  systematic  methods  maintain 
that  dockers  acquire  a  kind  of  infaUible  instinct 
which  guides  them  on  these  points. 

(Hi)  The  policy  (or  perhaps  more  truly  the  instinc- 
tive practice)  of  most  employers,  so  far  from  being 
that  of  reducing  the  amount  of  casual  labour,  rather 
aims  at  keeping  at  the  docks  enough  men  always 
hanging  about  the  dock  to  meet  the  demands,  even 
at  times  of  exceptional  pressure,  and  without  any 
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S^fem  of  more  effort  at  organisation  than  is  indicated  above, 

enfloyment  With  this  view,  they  "  share  out  "  the  labour.  See 
atfiiiverpool  Report  of  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  Unemployed, 
Dps.  Liverpool,  1894  for  evidence  on  this  point,  e.g.,  Mr. 

Brice,  head  warehouseman,  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board,  after  stating  that  there  was  a  permanent 
surplus  of  supply  over  demand,  and  testifying 
strongly  and  feelingly  to  the  distress  among  the 
unemployed,  said : — "  If  we  had  twenty  men  apply- 
ing and  had  only  work  for  ten,  we  would  divide  the 
work  among  the  twenty  as  fairly  as  we  could.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  keep  the 
best  men  at  the  docks  and  not  allow  them  to  wander. 

  We  would  keep  the  same  men  on  the  one 

job,  and  then  give  the  other  men  the  next  job." 

11.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  employers 
genuinely  beUeve  themselves  to  be  philanthropically 
"  giving  each  poor  fellow  a  chance  "  in  pursuing  this 
vicious  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
employers  to  keep  "  their  own  men "  (i*e.,  those  who 
are  well  known  to  them  and  who  regularly  "follow" 
their  work)  by  them  by  giving  them  a  preference  and 
a  good  share  of  work.  Three  or  four  firms  do  this  by 
means  of  regular  numbered  preference  lists  ;  the  rest 
trust  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  foreman. 

fl2.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
estimate  most  often  given  me  by  wharfingers,  employers 
and  labourers,  "  that  the  average  employment  of  a 
docker  is  about  three  days  a  week  "  may  not  be  far  from 
the  truth,  but  that  it  is  probably  rather  an  over-estimate 
than  an  under-estimate. 
13.  As  a  central  rehef  worker,  most  of  whose  cases 
have  been  those  of  dock-labourers,  I  have  come  mainly 
across  a  class  of.  docker  whose  average  is  certainly  less 
than  that,  i.e.,  a  half  to  two  days  a  week,  eked  out  by 
earnings  of  family  and  help  of  neighbours. 
14.  To  sum  up,  it  is  my  strong  conviction,  based  partly 
e  pioyment  facts  set  out  in  the  pamphlet  summarised  above,  partly 
a  locks  on  impressions  too  numerous  to  mention,  that  there  is  in 
d  to  system  Liverpool  among  casual  labourers  a  very  large  amount 
not  to  indeed  of  insufficient  employment  and  that  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  conditions  of  employment  and  not  to  any 
temporary  depression  of  trade. 

15.  This  conclusion  is  I  think  borne  out  by  the  state 
ment  made  to  the  recent  Conference  on  Dock  Labour 
(called  by  the  Distress  Committee)  by  aU  the  employers 
of  labour  who  spoke  on  this  point,  viz.,  that  the  "  Surplus 
Stands  "  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  would  be  quite 
useless,  because  employers  were  practically  never  short 
of  men.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  in  face  (a)  of  thb 
haphazard  and  chaotic  system  of  distributing  the  labour 
described  above,  (b)  of  the  alleged  failure  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  even  the  best  dockers  to  turn  out  on  Monday 
morning,  and  of  their  frequent  abstention  from  work  on 
drinking  bouts  ; — then  it  can  only  be  because  the  per- 
manent surplus  is  a  very  large  one. 

16.  I  may  add,  that  in  course  of  the  special  enquiry 
and  of  general  work  I  have  never  met  an  employer, 
wharfinger,  labourer  or  philanthropic  worker  who  denied 
the  existence  of  this  large  permanent  surplus.  A  few 
employers,  however,  have  often  complained  bitterly  of 
frequent  shortage  on  Mondays  and  at  hoUday  seasons, 
although  at  the  Dock  Labour  Conference  they  did  not 
testify  to  this,  perhaps  from  reluctance  to  differ  with 
their  colleagues. 

Effects  of  Insufficient  and  Irregidar  Employment. 

Ifects  of  l'^*      would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  of  th« 

ider-  evils  of  casual  labour,  its  irregularity  being,  I  think,  an 

iployment  even  worse  feature  than  its  insufficiency.  But  as  most 
id  casual  of  these  evils  are  famihar  and  of  general  apphcation 
bour system  I  ^1  note  only  a  few  miscellaneous  points  bearing  on 
Liverpool.  Liverpool 

18.  The  system  of  dock  and  warehouse  epmlojonent 
described  as  above  offers  practically  no  inducement  to 
sobriety  or  steady  industry.  A  man  who  absents  himself 
on  a  drinking  bout  has  when  he  returns  (except  in  a  very 
few  firms)  just  as  good  a  chance  of  being  taken  on  (if 
physically  fit),  since  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not 
working  elsewhere. 

19.  A  return  from  the  friendly  societies  and  prin- 
cipal local  tontines  of  the  number  of  casual  labourers 
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(if  any)  on  their  books  might  be  of  interest.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  membership  of  a  regular  friendly  society  is 
almost  unknown  among  such  labourers,  and  that  member- 
ship even  of  a  tontine  is  the  rare  exception.  During  ten 
years  as  a  central  rehef  visitor,  I  only  remember  one  case 
of  a  casual  labourer  who  belonged  to  a  sick  club  of  any 
kind  (except  corporation  labourers,  who  are  compelled  to 
belong  to  one). 

20.  For  instances  of  the  extraordinarily  long  hours 
sometimes  worked  at  the  docks  and  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions of  wage,  see  my  "  Report  on  Dock  Labour  Enquiry  " 
pp.  36,  37.  These  instances  are  necessarily  confined 
to  the  highest  class  of  ca3Uil3,  these  beinj  the  only  ones 
who  practically  confine  themselves  to  one  firm. 

The  long  hours  (varied  by  bouts  of  dissipation)  are 
said  to  produce  premature  old  age.  Statistics  of  the 
age  at  death,  proportion  of  insanity,  and  deaths  in  Poor  Law 
institutions,  would  be  interesting  in  this  cormection. 

21.  The  effects  of  the  system  on  the  domestic  economy 
of  casual  labourers'  homes  deserves  special  attention. 
From  personal  observation  and  statements  made  to  me 
by  many  persons,  I  gather  that  it  is  a  very  usual  custom 
among  working  class  families  to  give  a  fixed  sum  per 
week  to  the  wife  for  household  expenses.  When  the  wage 
is  fluctuating,  this  sum  tends  to  sink  to  the  smallest 
amount  usually  earned,  all  above  this  sum  being  spent  by 
the  husband  on  his  pleasures.  All  witnesses  testified  to  the 
large  amount  spent  on  betting  and  drink.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  s.iid  by  saveral  witnesses  that  in  the  better 
sort  of  families  the  wife  receive  i  all  earnings  and  gave  the 
husband  what  she  thought  fit. 

22.  For  evidence  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  casual 
labour  on  family  hfe,  see  "  Report  of  an  Enquiry  into 
condition  of  Underfed  Children  in  the  Dock  District  of 
Liverpool,"  by  Miss  Cicely  Phelps  (copy  appended, 
see  paragraphs  33 — 70  of  this  staterasnt.)  The 
famiUes  reported  on  were  referred  to  the  investigator 
by  teachers  at  two  of  the  poorest  council  schools  (Ashfield 
Street  and  North  Corporation),  as  being  cases  of  chronically 
underfed  children  requiring  free  meils,  no  account  being 
taken  by  the  teachers  of  the  occupation  of  the  parents. 
The  result  showed  that  of  the  total  107  families  so  referred. 

Forty-fivs  were  children  of  casual  dock  labourers 
(including  thirtesn  artisans  who  had  drifted  to 
docks). 

Twelve  were  children  of  carters. 
Thirteen  were  children  of  jobbing  labourers. 
Sixteen  were  children  of  labourers  in  mills  and 
foundries. 
Seven  were  children  or  seamen. 
Six  were  children  of  hawkers. 
Eight  were  children  of  widows. 

i.e.,  AU  but  seven  (seamen)  were  probably  children 
of  casually  employed  persons  (I  include  the  widows, 
because  they  are  rarely  in  Liverpool  employed  at  any- 
thing but  casual  work  such  as  charing  or  slop-sewing  for 
shops,  and  the  labourers  at  mills,  and  carters,  bacause 
they  are,  I  beUeve,  usually  though  not  always  paid  by 
the  day). 

23.  The  reaction  of  casual  labour  on  higher  grades  of 
labour  requires  special  notice.  The  knowieage  tnat  m 
Liverpool  "  there  are  always  the  docks  (and  other  forms 
of  casual  labour)  to  fall  back  upon,  and  that  at  the  docks 
neither  character  nor  intelligence,  nor  training  nor  steady 
industry  are  asked  for  or  needed,"  has  a  demoralising 
effect  on  all  classes  of  manual  workers,  especially  on 
boys  and  young  men  with  an  inchnation  to  unsteadiness. 
The  gambhng  element  in  the  work  and  the  charm  of 
earning  very  "  big  money  "  at  times  of  pressure  has  an 
undeniable  attraction  for  them  and  makes  the  work,  e.g.,  of 
the  registry  and  apprenticeship  committee,  with  which 
I  am  cormected,  very  uphill,  i.e.,  hoys  dislike  to  be  bound, 
won't  give  time  for  nothing,  etc.  (It  should  be  added 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  getting  employers  to  accept 
apprentices  on  terms  we  think  satisfactory,  even  when 
the  boys  are  forthcoming.) 

Bemedies  for  Insufficient  Employment. 

24.  No  remedies  seem  hkely  to  be  of  any  appreciable  Effects  of  ^ 
good  which  do  not  affect  the  conditions  of  employment  de-  f  n^'^dj^tress 
scrib;d  in  the  foregoing.    Relief  works  (as  hitherto  carried  committee's 
out  in  Liverpool  by  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  relief  in 
distress  committee)  seem  hkely  only  to  perpetuate  the  Liverpool. 
surplus   of  labour   by   encouraging   iaimi_jratio.i  from 
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Ireland,  and  by  discouraging  emigration.  They  may, 
however,  have  a  limited  use  as  a  means  of  (o),  sifting  and 
training  and  toning  up  applicants  for  emigration  and 
migration  and  private  situations  obtained  through  the 
Labour  Bureau  ;  (6),  dealing  with  the  skilled  workmen 
in  exceptional  distress. 

25.  The  remedies  which  seem  to  me  most  hopeful  are  : — 

(0)  The  adoption  of  the  scheme  known  as  "Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  Scheme  for  Classification  of  Labour"  (printed 
by  the  Liverpool  Distress  Committee).  (See  the  Appendix 
to  the  Keport  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Pringle,  p.  342, 
and  Mr.  James  Sexton's  evidence,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-second  day.    Q.  84125.) 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  prospects  of  the  adoption 
of  this  scheme  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  effect  much 
good  are  not  at  present  at  all  hopeful.  The  principal 
obstacle  seems  to  be  that,  although  not  a  single  valid 
objection  to  its  "workability"  has,  I  believe,  been  brought, 
none  of  the  three  parties  principally  concerned  really 
want  it. 

(1)  .  The  employers  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
interested  from  the  humanitarian  point  ot  view), 
are  afraid  of  anything  that  might  diminish  the  supply 
of  labour ;  their  foremen  and  wharfingers  are 
apt  to  dislike  anything  that  is  new  and  may  be 
troublesome  to  work. 

(2)  The  trades  union  o3Eicials  probably  perceive 
that  in  the  formation  of  "  rings  "  {see  Scheme),  the 
non-union  firms  and  the  union  firms  would  probably 
(for  convenience  in  working)  form  separate  combina- 
tions and  they  appear  to  object  to  anything  which 
tends  to  segregate  the  former.  They  claim  to  act 
as  a  labour  bureau  and  are  unwilhng  that  their 
function  in  this  respect  should  be  shared  by  any 
"  Central  Ofiice  "  system. 

(In  saying  this,  I  am  merely  giving  my  personal 
interpretation  of  what  I  gather  to  be  the  attitude 
of  their  representatives  on  the  Dock  Labour  Con- 
ference). 

(3.)  The  rank  and  file  of  the  men  have  a  natural 
fear  of  being  individually  themselves  the  victims 
of  any  system  which  aims  at  reducing  the  surjilus 
labour.  They  would,  however,  welcome  a  scheme 
which  shut  the  door  on  new-comers.  The  youngest 
;  and  best  paid  men  like  the  "  freedom  "  and  excite- 
ment of  the  present  system  and  are  afraid  that  by 
means  of  the  "  preference  lists  "  pressure  will  be  put 
TO  them  to  turn  up  on  Monday  mornings,  etc. 

The  chief  hope  of  success  seems  to  be  that  a  few 
experimental  "  rings "  may  be  formed  by  public 
spirited  employers  and  that  the  effects  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  work  may  be  sufficiently  marked 
to  overcome  the  average  employer's  fear  as  to 
possible  diminution  in  the  supply  of  labour. 

(h)  Emigration  and  Labour  Colonies. — Of  real  though 
limited  utility  in  reducing  the  surplus.  Would  be  especi- 
ally necessary  if  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Scheme  came  into 
effect,  as  a  means  of  deaUng  with  the  "  squeezed  out." 

(c)  A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  night-work  and  over- 
time.— This  might  be  effected  either  (1),  by  regulations 
(either  legal  or  trades  union  or  by  agreement  among 
employers)  limiting  the  number  of  consecutive  hours 
which  an  individual  may  work ;  or  (2),  by  spreading  out 
the  work  rather  more  evenly  and  thinly  over  the  week. 

Both  these  methods,  but  the  latter  the  most,  would 
affect  the  problem  of  insufficient  employment  by  making 
the  work  more  regular. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  "  remedy "  requires 
special  attention,  as  it  has  been  comparatively  httle  dis- 
cussed, and  I  think  agreement  lietween  employers  and 
trades  union  officials  would  be  more  easily  attained 
than  in  the  matter  of  classification  of  labotir. 

26.  The  following  are  my  impressions,  but  more  evidence 
from  employers,  etc.,  is  desirable  : — 

(1)  As  to  the  limitation  of  hours  of  consecutive  work. — 
Most  employers  cordially  dislike  excessive  overtime 
as  expensive,  inefficient,  and  dangerous  (leading  to  claims 
for  compensation).  The  trades  union  dishkcs  it  as 
unhealthy,  and  as  giving  certain  men  more  than  their  share. 
The  custom  finds  few  defenders,  except  young,  strong  men 
who  like  it  because  of  tlie  high  earnings ;  also  because  of 
long  usage. 
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The  R«solution  passed  (unanimously  and  almost 
without  discussion)  by  the  Dock  Labour  Conference 
(November,  1906)  limiting  spells  of  work  to  twenty-four 
hours  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  ittadequate,  and 
likely  to  be  a  dead  letter  unless  it  can  be  enforced. 

Shifts  of  men  seems  a  more  efficacious  remedy.  The 
need  for  continuity  in  the  work  could  be  met  by  breaking 
half  the  gang  at  midday  and  half  at  midnigkt. 

(2)  As  to  spreading  out  the  work  more  evenly. — Some 
employers  have  told  me  that  they  believe  the  high  pressure 
at  which  ships  were  worked  and  the  great  amount  of  over- 
time to  be  not  really  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the 
trade  but  due  partly  to  bad  organisation ;  partly  to 
pressure  of  competition  which  might  be  met  by  an  agree- 
ment among  shipowners. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  an  agreement  could  at 
best  only  include  Liverpool  shipowners  and  could  be  broken 
down  by  competition  from  other  ports,  it  would  seem 
that  the  case  could  best  be  met  by  legal  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  at  docks,  etc.,  and  that  the  case  for  inter- 
ference is  strong  enough  to  call  for  this  measure. 

27.  Finally,  I  wish  to  say,  although  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  temerity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  so  limited 
an  experience,  that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of 
casual  labour  seem  to  me  so  great  and  the  chance  of  the 
above-mentioned  remedies  being  adopted  on  a  sufiSciently 
effective  scale  seems  so  small,  that  in  spite  of  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  individual  effort  I  have  been  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  final  remedy  Ues  in  the  takkig 
over  the  whole  work  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  in 
the  port  by  the  corporation,  or  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  or  some  other  pubUc  body  with  a  repre- 
sentative element. 

Unemployed  Women. 
Extent  of  Unemployment. 

28.  The  extent  of  unemployment  among  women  cannot  Unemployl 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  applications  to  the  distress  women  ar 
committee.    The  fact  that  women  can  register  seems  distress 
very  little  known  among  unemployed  women,  most  of  commit  tei 
whom  are  of  stay-at-home  habits.    As  evidence  of  this 
I  noted  in  the  last  list  of  female  apphcants  that  out 
of  eighteen  names  (representing  several  days'  applications) 
three  came  from  one  street  and  four  from  one  house 
(a  boarding-house),  showing  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
register  is  confined  to  small  patches.    The  knowledge 
of  it  is  evidently  spreading,  as  the  number  registered 
this  session  since  October  is  already  nearly  as  large  as 
the  total  for  the  whole  of  last  session.* 

29.  The  percentage  of  occupied  women  in  Liverpool  Women's  i 
(50-2)  is  much  less  than  that  of  most  Lancashire  towns,  occupatio 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  small  number  of  occupations  in  Livei  p( 
open  to  women.    Young  girls  if  strong  and  quick  seem 

to  find  it  fairly  easy  to  obtain  unskilled  work  in  factories, 
although  at  very  low  wages  and  with  periods  of  slackness. 
But  there  is  only  one  skilled  factory  tra,de  in  Liverpool 
(cigar-making)  which  employs  any  considerable  number  | 
of  married  women, t  and  of  unskilled  factory  trades, 
"  hemp  and  other  fibrous  material,"   i.e.,  principally 
rope-making  and  sad  mending,  is  the  only  one  which 
employs  any  large  proportion  of  married  momen  (total  ! 
married,  629,  i.e.,  38-4  of  total  employed).    {See  Census  ;  i 
also  Report  on  Women's  Industries  in  Liverpool  by  A.  I 
Harrison,  D.Sc,  Liverpool  University  Press.)  ! 

30.  The  only  occupations  open  to  the  great  body  of  \ 
elderly  women  (excludmg  domestic    service)  are  the 

needle   trades,    washing,    charing,    and    office -cleaning.  f 

The  three  last  occupations,  as  requiring  no  previous 

training,  are  very  greatly  overcrowded,  and  there  is,  I 

believe,  a  very  large  amount  of  unemployment,  including 

even  many  sober,  industrious  and  capable  women,  among 

apphcants  for  this  kind  of  work.    In  1905-6,  out  of  172  | 

women  registered,  119  entered  themselves  as  charwomen. 

In  connection  with  the  distress  committee,  and  also  with  | 

the  Association  of  Tramed  Charwomen,  I  have  been  struck 

with  the  high  level  of  many  of  the  applicants.  More 

cases  of  severe  and  undeserved  poverty  seem  to  arise  j 

among  this  class  than  in  any  other  known  to  me.  \ 

31.  Another  class  for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  find  occu- 
pation here  is  that  of  young  girls  too  superior  for  the 

*  Written  iu  December,  IC06. 

t  Total  number  of  married  employed  in  tobacco  manu- 
facture, including  cigars,  334  at  last  census. 
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general  run  of  factories,  the  few  factories  patronised  by 
superior  girls  {e.g.,  Johnson's  Dry  Cleaning,  Hudson's 
Dry  Soap  Works)  have  long  lists  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. There  are  no  trades  except  the  needle  trades 
which  can  be  recommended  to  girls  of  this  sort,  cigar- 
making,  though  skilled  and  well-paid,  is  considered  too 
rough  by  careful  parents. 

Remedies. 

32.  I  consider  that  there  is  a  very  great  need  of — 

(a)  Trade  schools  for  girls,  on  the  model  of  the  Ecoles 
Professiondles  of  Paris,  and  the  experimental  schools  in 
dressmaking,  waistcoat-making  and  upholstery  at  the 
London  Borough  Polytechnic.  These  should  take  the 
girls  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools  and  give  a  com- 
plete one  or  two  years'  course.  The  subjects  tried  at  the 
Borough  seem  also  the  most  suited  to  Liverpool  conditions, 
with  the  addition  perhaps  of  training  as  children's  nurses. 
None  of  these  trades  seem  overcrowded  in  their  highest 
branches,  e.g.,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  tailors  informed 
me  recently  that  he  had  to  send  most  of  his  white  waist- 
coats to  be  made  in  London,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  really 
competent  Liverpool  vest-makers. 

(6)  Technical  classes  of  a  very  thorough  and  strictly 
trade  character  for  older  girls  and  adult  women.  The 
classes  now  estabUshed  are  intended  almost  entirely  for 
domestic  use,  and  are  not  sufficiently  thorough  for  women 
wishing  to  earn  their  living  by  the  occupation  taught. 
Such  classes  would  have  for  object — (1)  to  improve 
the  skill  of  women  already  in  the  trade  and  thus  quahfy 
them  for  better-paid  work.  In  most  of  the  needle  trades, 
and  in  laimdry  work,  the  unskilled  branches  are  greatly 
overcrowded,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  higher 
grades,  e.g.,  washerwomen  are  abundant,  but  skilled 
ironers  scarce.  A  recent  advertisement  for  a  woman  to 
run  a  small  hand-laundry,  wages  £1  a  week  and  a  cottage, 
did  not  bring  a  single  thoroughly  skilled  appUcant.  Again, 
the  Needlewomen's  Institute,  Great  Orford  Street,  suffers 
from  a  chronic  scarcity  of  workers  able  to  make  reaUy  fine 
imderUnen,  etc.,  but  has  far  more  applicants  for  work  in 
Class  3  (poor  clothes,  etc.)  than  it  can  find  room  for. 

(2)  To  teach  a  means  of  livelihood  to  young  widows 
and  other  women  with  dependents.  This  can  best  be  done 
in  domestic  subjects  (cooking,  or  washing  and  ironing,  or 
plain  needlework).  The  experience  of  the  Association  of 
Trained  Charwomen  shows  that  such  courses  are  of  real 
benefit  to  these  women  in  enabling  them  to  get  something 
better  than  the  roughest  class  of  charing.  A  respectable 
working  woman  has  aheady  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
such  subjects,  but  needs  some  special  instruction  before  she 
is  fitted  to  take  work  in  gentlemen's  houses,  or  to  follow 
any  branch  of  needlework  as  a  trade.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  daily  workers  who  besides  cleaning  can  cook  or 
iron  or  wait  at  table. 

(c)  The  migration  of  young  women  and  girls,  or  of 
widows  with  famiUes  of  girls,  to  the  factory  districts. 
This  has  for  many  years  been  carried  out  systematically 
by  the  Central  Relief  Society.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  such  labour  in  the  factory  districts  at  present,  but 
very  few  such  women  and  gii'ls  can  be  persuaded  to  go, 
their  reluctance  seeming  mainly  due  to  a  vague  dread  of 
the  unknown.  I  think  that  the  boards  of  guardians  should 
refuse  outdoor  reUef  to  suitable  cases  who  refuse  to  migrate 
with  no  better  reason  than  a  dislike  of  change ;  such  women 
should  not  be  kept  in  Liverpool  at  the  ratepayers'  expense. 

(d)  I  think  that  the  scale  of  out-reUef  adopted  by 
the  three  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Liverpool  area  (Is. 
per  child)  is  too  low  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned 
scarcity  of  employment  suitable  for  widows,  and  of  the 
low  rate  of  wages.  The  total  family  income  (earnings 
plus  out-rehef)  is  in  most  such  cases  known  to  be  quite 
inadequate,  and  the  result  is  underfeeding  and  low  physique 
of  both  mother  and  children.  I  have  noticed  this  among 
some  of  the  most  thoroughly  industrious  and  deserving 
members  of  the  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen.  I 
think  that  the  treatment  of  respectable  widows  ought  to 
be  made  an  entirely  separate  department  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  and  that  no  stigma  should  attach  to 
applicants  under  this  department. 

Copy  Report  of  an  Enquiry  by  Miss  Phelps  in 
connection  with  underfed  school  children 
IN  THE  Dock  District  of  Liverpool. 

33.  This  enquiry  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  homes  of  those 


children  attending  the  elementary  schools  in  the  district.  Miss  Ekanor 
who  appeared  to  the  teachers  either  underfed  or  neglected.  ^-  Rathbone. 

34.  Though  hmited  in  extent,  the  enqmry  in  each  case   

was  thorough,  and  in  many  instances  the  families  have  ^ov.  1907. 
been  kept  imder  observation  for  some  weeks,  the  con- 

ditions  of  hfe  and  means  of  hvelihood  carefully  noted. 

35.  The  district  is  thickly  populated,  lying  close  to  the  General 
docks  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.    There  are  a  num-  conditions 
bar  of  warehouses,  mills  and  f oimdries  also  near,  which  streets 
employ  a  considerable  amount  of  labour.    The  streets  -^jj^g 
are  narrow,  composed  of  small  two-storied  houses,  with  (Ug^j-j^j; 
cellars  below  the  street  level,  while  numerous  courts  run 

back  from  their  narrow  street  entrances.  The  ■wider 
streets  have  a  quantity  of  small  shops  for  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  public  houses  are  numerous. 
There  are  also  several  blocks  of  dwellings  erected  by  the 
corporation.  The  poorer  streets  are  inhabited  by  the 
casual  labourers,  two  or  three  families  to  each  house, 
with  the  cellar,  generally  consisting  of  two  rooms,  let 
separately. 

36.  The  houses  in  the  better  streets  are  taken  by  well-to- 
do  artisans  whose  children  attend  the  same  schools  as  their 
poorer  neighbours.  These  children,  with  good  home 
conditions,  pass  more  rapidly  through  the  school  stan- 
dards than  those  whose  family  fortunes  are  less  assured 
and  it  is  usual  to  find  the  better  class  children  gathered 
in  the  upper  standards  while  the  poorer  class  remain  in 
the  lower  rooms  till  they  leave  school  at  the  earliest- 
possible  moment. 

37.  It  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  generalise  on  too  limited 
an  amount  of  evidence  and  the  number  of  cases  (107) 
is  too  small  to  lay  down  many  definite  facts. 

38.  The  general  features,  however,  prevailing  in  the 
homes  of  these  neglected  or  underfed  school  children  are 
strikingly  alike  in  all  the  families  visited. 

39.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  organisation  in  the  family  Family  life 
life.    It  seems  to  be  entirely  absent  under  conditions  in  dock 
where  careful  and  minute  organisation  of  the  family  district  of 
resources  is  more  essential  than  anything  else.    Existence  Liverpool, 
drags  along  anyhow,  the  hours  of  work,  leisure  and  sleep 

are  equally  uncertain  and  irregular.  There  is  no  attempt, 
scarcely  a  possibility,  of  thrift,  nor  is  any  forecast  made 
for  the  futiire  of  either  the  parents  or  children.  The 
pressure  of  daily  cares  and  needs  is  heavy  enough  and 
seems  to  crush  out  all  ambition,  leaving  a  dull  content, 
with  the  present  circumstances. 

40.  Parental  responsibilities  are  lightly  undertaken  and 
often  seem  to  be  scarcely  recognised,  a  fact  the  children, 
are  not  slow  to  recognise  as  they  grow  up. 

41.  The  whole  standard  of  life  is  low  and  seems  to  drift 
along  without  pursuing  any  definite  course. 

42.  In  searching  for  the  causes  of  this  general  want  of  Effects  of 
decision  and  organisation,  we  come  on  an  important  feature  casual  laboui? 
in  the  employment  of  labour  in  Liverpool,  which  no  doubt  ^P*'^"^^' 
bears  largely  upon  the  fact  in  question.    The  enormous    ®  docks, 
amount  of  casual  labour  has  an  exceedingly  bad  effect  on 

the  character  of  those  thus  employed. 

43.  The  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  the  weekly  work 
and  income  act  in  the  most  demoralising  way.  It  weakens 
the  desire,  and  finally  the  abihty  to  undertake 
regular  work.  The  loafing  habits  that  it  entails 
undoubtedly  lead  to  more  gambling  and  drinking  than  need, 
otherwise  go  on,  and  lastly  it  has  a  deplorable  effect  on 
the  children  of  the  casual  laboiu'er,  who  are  quick  to 
follow  the  parental  example,  and  decline  to  take  up 
regular  work  or  learn  a  trade  when  they  leave  school. 

44.  In  Liverpool,  of  course,  the  docks  stand  first  as  a 
great  centre  for  casual  labour  ;  the  high  wages  paid  for 
practically  unskilled  work  attracting  men  from  all  the 
country  round. 

45.  This  great  pool  of  casual  employment  seems  to  spread 
the  contagion  of  irregular  work  to  other  employments- 
formerly  more  regular  and  gives  to  Liverpool  the  not  alto- 
gether enviable  reputation  of  being  the  easiest  place  in  the 
North  of  England  in  which  to  find  work.  All  the 
unskilled  labour  at  the  mills  and  foundries  can  eke  out  its 
existence  by  going  to  the  docks  during  the  periods  of 
unemployment,  while  the  large  amount  of  surplus 
labour  there  makes  even  the  dock  work  more  spasmodic 
than  formerly. 

46.  The  men  employed  at  the  docks  may  be  roughly  Classification- 
classed  as  follows  : —  °^         ^  ^ 

(o)  The  regular  staff  always  employed.  docks' 
(6)  The  labourer,  well  known  to  the  foreman  of 
particular  firms.    He  obtains  regular  work  for  four  or 
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^  il/w !  Eleanor  ^  five  days  in  the  week  and  is  usually  a  member  of  the 
'  F.  Jtathborie.         Dock  Labourers'  Union. 

  (c)  The  casual  dock  labourer  ;  a  large  and  varied 

11  Nov.  1007.        class  with  which  this  enquiry  has  necessarily  more  to 
do.    It  consists  of  men  who  are  satisfied  with  two  or 
three  days'  work  a  week ;    labourers  from  other 
trades  ;    countrymen  who  have  come  to  try  their 
,      fortunes  in  Liverpool  and  artisans,  failures  in  their 
own  trades,  who  have  drifted  into  the  dock  work. 
{d)  The  regular  loafer,  who  goes  to  the  docks 
'  '      occasionally,  spoils  the  week's  work  for  a  better  man 

and  will  not  work  unless  under  pressure  of  excep- 
tionally hard  circumstances. 
Case.;  47.  Of  the  107  cases  before  alluded  to,  forty-five  belonged 

enquired  into  to  Class{c)  while  the  remainder  could  bedivided  as  follows: — 

bvMiss  Carters  12 

Phelps.  Jobbing  labourers      -       -       -       -       -  13 

Labourers  in  mills  and  foundries         -       -  16 

Seamen  7 

Hawkers  6 

Widows     -       -  8 

48.  Out  of  the  forty-five  cases  in  Class  (c)  thirteen 
were  artisans;  men  who  through  misfortune  or  their  own 
fault  had  lost  their  omi  work  and  drifted  to  the  docks. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  neglect  came  from  those 
families  who  had  known  better  days  but  had  slipped  into 
absolute  indifference  regarding  their  own  or  their  children's 
future. 

Wages  of  49.  The  wages  of  the  casual  labourer  at  the  docks  are 

casual  dock  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  a  day.  Two  or  three  days'  work  a  week  will 
labourer.         bring  in  9s.  to  13s.  on  which  to  maintain  a  wife  and 

family  of  five  or  more  children. 
Condition  of      50.  Carters. — The  work  of  carting  the  materials  of  all 
carters  in       sorts  brought  by  the  steamers  to  the  railways  and  ware- 
Liverpool,      houses  is  naturally  largely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  work 
' "  at  the  docks.  Closely  connected  with  the  dock  labour,  it  is 

almost  equally  casual  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
for  it  to  become  still  more  so,  owing  to  the  increased  close- 
ness of  commimication  between  the  docks  and  railways. 

51.  Wages  seem  to  have  risen  while  work  has  become 
more  irregular.  The  wages  for  four  weeks  give  the  following 
fluctuations  :  1st  week,  9s.  ;  2nd  week,  4s.  6d.  ;  3rd  week, 
2s.  6d:  ;  4th  week,  9s. 
Conditions  in     S2.  The  unskilled  labourers  in  various  other  employments 
various  in  Liverpool  such  as  iron  foundries,  gas  works,  sugar,  flour, 

unskilled  oil-cake  mills,  and  also  the  jobbing  labourers  who  attend 
trades  in  to  small  repairs  in  the  plumbing,  painting  and  building 
Liverpool.      trades  are  in  much  the  same  position.    The  wages  of  16s. 

to  £1  Is.  a  week  will  not  go  far  when  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  expenses,  it  has  to  cover  two  or  three  weeks'  Uving 
while  out  of  work,  only  eked  out  by  an  occasional  day's 
work  at  the  docks.  These  conditions  occur  constantly ; 
the  casual  element  has  entered  into  each  of  these  em- 
plojTnents,  and  rendered  them  uncertain  and  irregular, 
liable  to  sudden  rushes  of  work  with  longer  intervals  of 
slackness  or  working  on  short  time. 
Seamen.  53.  Seamen. — Neglect  of  the  children  in  cases  where  the 

head  of  the  family  is  at  sea  seems  to  be  more  often  due  to 
carelessness  and  want  of  forethought  than  anything  else. 
The  wages  are  £4  a  month  and  arrangements  can  generally 
be  made  for  the  wife  to  receive  some  portion  of  this  during 
her  husband's  absence.  The  total  desertion  of  the  family 
is,  unfortunately,  not  uncommon,  when  the  wife  is  left 
totally  unprovided  and  has  to  struggle  on  as  best  she  may. 
Hawkers.  54.  Hawking, — This  is  the  most  precarious  and  uncertain 

of  employments.  Those  who  rely  on  it  as  their  sole  means 
of  subsistence  are  often  very  hardly  pressed,  particularly 
during  the  winter  months.  The  vegetables,  fruit,  fish  or 
flowers  are  bought  early  at  the  market  and  taken  on  a 
barrow  round  the  streets  :  2s.  a  day,  with  5s.  on  Saturdays 
seems  to  be  a  good  week's  takings  during  the  winter,  and 
in  a  month  the  weekly  income  shows  considerable  varia- 
tions :  1st  week,  15s. ;  2nd  week,  7s. ;  3rd  week,  4s. ;  4th 
week,  10s. 

55.  There  are  numerous  supplementary  means  of  street 
hawking;  ice-cream  supersedes  the  vegetables  during  the 
summer,  matches,  paper  fans  and  flowers,  bundles  of 
firewood,  and  newspapers.  The  sale  of  papers  is  chiefly 
confined  to  boys  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  some  of 
whom  make  a  good  sum  in  this  way.  Both  parents  and 
schoolmasters  unite  in  condemning  the  practice,  as  the 
Cjndiii  boys  become  wild,  imdiscipUned,  and  quite  unfitted  to 

of  poor         settle  down  to  the  monotony  of  regular  work, 
widows  with      56.  Widows. — The  condition  of  those  women  who  have 
children,       lost  their  husbands  and  are  left  with  a  large  family  of 


children,  is  particularly  diflBcult  in  Liverpool,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  employments  suitable  for  them. 

57.  These  women  are  generally  quite  xmskiUed  and  their 
only  means  of  livehhood  lies  in  doing  rough  washing  or 
charing,  a  profession  so  overcrowded  that  its  wages  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

58.  If  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  children  parish  rehef 
is  obtained,  to  the  amount  of  2s.  for  each  child  below  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  33. 
to  5s.  a  week  from  work  enables  the  family  to  exist  in  some 
sort  till  the  children,  on  leaving  school,  are  able  to  improve 
its  financial  condition. 

59.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  the  wages  are  Effects  of 
in  all  cases  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  there  is  no  doubt  irregularitji 
that  this  fact  conduces  largely  to  the  general  low  standard,  of  earningsl 
and  want  of  organisation  now  so  prevalent  in  the  casual  1 
labouring  class.  The  household  difiiculties  are  enormously  i 
increased  and  purchases  have  to  be  made  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantities.  For  instance,  8s.  4d.  was  earned  in 
one  week  in  the  following  way :  Monday,  a  whole  day's 
work,  5s.  ;  Tuesday,  one  hour,  8d.  ;  Thursday,  four  hours, 
2s.  8d.  When  the  money  comes  in  such  small,  uncertain 
amounts,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  thrifty  house- 
keeper to  expend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  cannot  be 
too  clearly  stated  that  a  small  regular  wage  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  a  larger  one,  irregular  and  uncertain.  In 
these  households  more  than  in  any  others,  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  wife.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  find 
this  responsibility  held  so  frequently  in  such  hght  esteem, 
while  the  habit  of  drinking  amongst  the  women  un- 
doubtedly leads  to  more  neglect  and  suffering  for  the 
children  than  anything  else. 

60.  On  her  part,  it  must  be  said  that  her  work  is  of  a  kind 
that  is  never  done.  Upon  her  falls  the  care  and  up- 
bringing of  a  large  family  and  the  whole  work  of  the  house. 
She  has  to  expend  the  smaU  wage  to  the  best  advantage, 
to  interview  landlords  and  school  authorities,  in  fact,  to 
manage  the  whole  of  the  family  affairs, — a  heavy  task  for 
a  woman,  often  weak  in  health,  and  worn  out  with  years 
of  overstrain  and  hard  work. 

61.  The  home  conditions  maybe  roughly  sketched  :  two 
or  three  rooms  are  inhabited  by  a  man,  his  wife  and  five 
to  six  children,  aU  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
bedrooms  have  one  bed  in  each,  upon  it  a  dirty  mattress 
and  possibly  a  few  old  clothes  as  covering.  The  room 
is  close  and  unventilated,  as  the  windows  are  shut,  and 
every  crack  blocked  up  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  The 
children  get  what  rest  they  can,  huddling  together  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  and  rendered  restless  by  their  dirty 
condition.  The  kitchen  and  living  room  is  furnished 
with  a  table  and  chairs,  the  rest  of  the  furniture  having 
been  sold  under  the  pressure  of  a  period  of  out-of-work. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  utensils  for  cooking  or  washing 
purposes,  a  few  plates  and  dishes,  a  kettle  and  frying 
pan  constitute  the  whole  of  the  household  stock.  The 
children's  clothing,  an  important  matter  with  regard 
to  their  health,  is  absolutely  neglected.  The  garments 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  mended  or  washed.  Pins  take  the  place 
of  buttons  and  hold  together  every  rent,  while  a 
pinafore  or  overall  covers  up  deficiencies,  and  gives  a  tidy 
appearance  at  small  cost. 

.62  The  important  question  of  food  reveals  a  state  of 
ignorance  as  to  a  suitable  diet  for  children.  Bread,  butter 
and  tea  is  the  only  food  taken  in  many  families  for  several 
days  at  a  time,  and  in  each  case  it  occurs  with  monotonous 
regularity.  Bread  and  tea  for  breakfast,  bread,  butter 
and  tea  for  dinner ;  if  milk  is  used  it  is  the  condensed 
variety,  fresh  milk  is  out  of  the  question.  The  evening 
meal  is  the  largest  in  the  day.  The  labourer  comes  in 
from  work  and  a  dish  of  scouse  (a  kind  of  stew  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  with  a  little  meat),  or  hot  pot  is  provided 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  bread,  butter  and  tea. 
Fish  is  eaten  to  some  extent,  but  children  frequently  dis- 
like it,  and  porridge  is  not  much  used  for  the  same  reason, 
A  large  amount  of  money,  comparatively,  is  spent  on 
tinned  foods,  brawn,  and  food  already  cooked,  to  save  the 
time  and  trouble  of  preparing  it.  The  food  is  bought  from 
the  numerous  smaU  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
give  large  credit,  and  after  a  long  space  of  out-of-work, 
these  debts  hamper  the  family  for  months.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  how  they  may  be  avoided .  The  rent  of 
33.  to  5s.  must  be  met  each  week.  One  shilling  goes  in 
fire  and  light  and  lOd.  to  Is.  to  the  insurance  society. 
When  these  expenses  are  paid,  there  is  a  very  small 
balance  left  from  the  incomes  given  above.    It  may 
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be  asked  how  these  families  continue  to  exist  under  such 
circumstances,  but  in  so  close  a  community  there  are 
many  and  various  sources  of  help.  The  pawnbroker 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  lives  of  the  more  thriftess 
and  improvident.  One  unfailing  source  of  help  is  that 
of  neighbours  and  friends.  They  know  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  as  no  outsider  can  hope  to  know  them,  and 
time  after  time  come  to  the  rescue,  helping  Avith  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  attendance  as  the  case  may  require. 
It  is  to  this  source  that  application  is  made  in  any  slight 
difficulty,  and  it  is  only  under  more  serious  pressure  that 
help  is  asked,  either  of  the  clergyman  or  other  religious 
workers  in  the  district,  or  else  application  is  made  to  one 
of  the  numerous  charitable  societies  that  distribute  relief 
in  food  or  clothing. 

63  Forty-eight  cases  had  received  charitable  help  of 
some  description  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  twenty- 
two  had  received  or  were  receiving  help  from  the  Poor 
Law  authorities,  and  thirty-seven  had  either  no  help,  or 
would  give  no  information  on  the  subject. 

64.  In  some  cases  the  Poor  Law  is  a  frequent  source  of 
help,  but  there  is  generally  a  prevaihng  dislike  to  an 
appUcation  for  its  assistance, — a  dislike,  however,  which 
in  no  degree  extends  to  its  institutions  for  the  care  of 
sickness. 

65.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  the  work 
of  charitable  societies  and  the  Poor  Law,  sixteen  cases 
had  had  assistance  from  both  at  no  distant  intervals, 
and  in  one  example  a  family  received  help  from  the 
Central  Relief  Society,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
Pohce  Aided  Clothing  Association,  the  Hot  Pot  Fund,  and 
finally  the  parish  authorities  in  the  space  of  four  months. 

66.  Friendly  societies  of  aU  kinds  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  In  Liverpool  the  existence  of  so  much  casual 
labour  has  crushed  the  movement  in  this  direction. 

67.  A  tontine  or  sharing-out  club  is  the  most  that  an  aver- 
age casual  labourer  can  afford  in  the  direction  of  thrift,  and 
the  subscription  to  a  larger  friendly  society  is  far  too  high 
for  him.  The  insiu-ance  society  is  the  only  form  of  thrift 
that  is  in  general  practice.  Twopence  a  week  for  each 
adult,  and  Id.  for  each  child  provides  a  sum  of  £3  to  £12 
at  death,  when  the  whole  of  the  money  is  often  spent  on  a 
costly  and  elaborate  funeral. 

68.  The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  largely  used,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  this  crowded  district,  where  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  sick  at  home  is  an  impossibility. 
The  work  of  the  two  nursing  societies,  the  Ladies'  Charity 
and  District  Nurses'  Association  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, not  only  in  the  help  and  comfort  they  bring 
to  the  sick  at  home,  but  in  the  educative  influence  that 
they  are  able  to  bring  where  it  is  so  much  needed. 

69.  This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  under- 
feeding of  the  children  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  important 
feature  of  the  hfe  in  this  district.  The  children's  health 
is  affected  by  many  different  evils,  overcrowding,  want  of 
sleep,  dirt  and  general  irregularity  of  life.  The  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  simple  laws  of  health  and  physical  welfare 
must  be  cured  before  we  can  hope  to  see  much  improve- 
ment in  the  children's  condition. 

70.  With  a  more  wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
physical  health,  a  demand  for  better  conditions  and  a 
raised  standard  of  life  may  be  expected  to  cure  this  evil 
which  has,  as  its  root  an  overwhelming  ignorance  and 
apathy. 

83252.  (Chairman.)  Your  paper  is  a  very  able  and 
interesting  one,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  corroborated 
by  other  witnesses.  I  do  not  propose  to  put  to  you 
questions  on  those  matters  which  are  endorsed  by  other 
witnesses ;  but  I  should  Hke  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
upon  points  upon  which  I  think  you  can  speak  with 
special  authority.  You  commence  your  Statement  by 
sajring  there  is  some  httle  difficulty  in  getting  reliable 

L^r  od°°^  ?— That  is  so,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
°       the  employment. 

83253.  You  have  evidently  endeavoured  to  make  the 
best  of  the  material  which  is  available  ;  and  in  Paragraph  8 
you  have  drawn  certain  conclusions  from  that  material. 
I  will  first  ask  you  this  general  question  :  When  employ- 
ment at  the  docks  is  at  its  height,  are  there  any  number 
of  dockers  who  are  unemployed  ? — That  is  a  question 
about  which  there  is  a  good  d(  al  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  my  informants.  I  should  say  that  at  all  times 
there  are  a  considerable  number  who  are  unemployed, 
although  at  certain  parts  of  the  docks  there  may  be  an 
insufficiency  of  men. 
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83254.  Assuming  there  was  a  margin  between  those  Miss  Eleanor 

who  got  employment  and  those  who  wanted  employment,  F.  HathJi^iie^ 

that  margin  would  have  to  be  added  on  to  your  figures,  

would  it  not  ? — Do  you  mean  in  order  to  show  the  total  "  Nov.  1907,. 

number  of  dock  labourers  ?  „  ,    7  ~ 

lixtent  of 

83255.  You  have  taken  certain  figures  from  nineteen  unemploy-  ij. 
firms,  I  understand  ? — Yes.  ment  among: 

83256.  You  have  analysed  those  figures,  and  you  have  fio^^^^ 
drawn  certain  conclusions  from  them ;   but  you  have  in  labourers, 
all  these  figures  only  dealt  with  those  who  are  employed  ? 

— Exactly. 

83257.  There  may  be  a  certain  number  who  have  not 

been  employed  at  all  during  that  time,  may  there  not  ?  •  [■ 

— There  would  be  a  very  large  number  undoubtedly.  ' 

83258.  So  that  your  figures,  if  they  do  err,  would  err^ 
on  the  side  of  under-estimating  rather  than  of  over- 
estimating the  unemployment  of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  are  seeking  docker's  work  ? — I  fear  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  question.  My  figures  only 
deal  with  the  employment  at  those  firms.  At  the  very 
busiest  period  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
number  of  those  who  call  themselves  dockers  and  seek 
their  living  at  the  docks  are  unemployed. 

83259.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Probably  those 
nineteen  firms  did  not  employ  all  the  people  who  applied 
to  them  ? — Certainly  they  would  not  do  so. 

83260.  Your  figures  would  only  relate  to  those  who 
were  taken  on  ? — Exactly. 

83261.  And  they  would  not  include  those  who  were 
not  taken  on  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

83262.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  under -employ- 
ment amongst  those  seeking  employment,  according  to 
the  figures  given  in  your  Statement  is  rather  an  under- 
estimate ? — Yes. 

83263.  Going  on,  I  think  the  rest  of  your  argument  Main  cause 
carries  its  own  conclusions.    Coming  to  Paragraph  14,  of  under- 
there  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  very  large)  employmont 
amount  of  insufficient  employment  is  mainly  due  to  the  *t  Liverpool, 
conditions  of  employment,  and  not  to  any  temporary  Docks, 
depression  of  trade  ? — Yes. 

83264.  Therefore,  so  long  as  these  conditions  remain, 
I  assume  that  in  your  judgment  there  always  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  insufficient  employment  in  Liver- 
pool ? — ^Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

83265.  Turning  to  the  indirect  disadvantages  of  the  Effects  of 
present  system,  as  long  as  a  man  is  physically  capable'  casual 
no  inquiry  is  made  into  his  habits  I  presume  ? — No,  f^?^.®™ 


habits  and 
characters 


except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  firms.  Some  firms — a 
very  few — will  not  take  a  man  on  who  does  not  turn  up 
regularly  on  Monday  mornings  ;  but  that  is  quite  an 
exceptional  arrangement. 

83266.  If  a  man  drinks  and  so  on,  I  suppose  that 
would  be  no  disqualification  ? — Practically  none,  unless 
it  made  him  unfit  for  his  work  at  the  moment. 

83267.  As  you  point  out,  there  are  certain  consequences 
necessarily  following  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
employment ;  for  instance,  there  is  less  thrift  and  a 
greater  disposition  to  spend  the  surplus  wages  on  drink 
and  betting  ? — Yes. 

83268.  There  was  one  witness  who  came  before  us 
who  made  this  statement— that  the  chances  of  getting 
this  employment  were  really  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling 
transaction,  and  that  the  tendency  of  this  employment 
in  consequence  of  its  uncertainty  and  gambling  nature 
was  against  anything  like  permanent  thrift  ?  You 
would  agree  with  that,  I  think  ? — Undoubtedly.  I 
think  anyone  who  knew  the  conditions  of  the  employ- 
ment would  agree  with  that. 

83269.  Not  only  is  it  bad  as  regards  its  effect  upon 
unskilled  labour,  but  it  also  re-acts  upon  the  higher 
grades  of  labour  in  Liverpool  ? — I  think  it  does,  especially 
through  its  effect  upon  the  young. 

83270.  Now  taking  the  skilled  trades  who  are  casually  Skilled 
employed  on  board  ships  ;    they  are  only  taken  on  for  trades 
half  a  day,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  dockers,  I  believe  1  c^s^ally 
—Yes.  that  is  so.  .  employed 

at  docks. 

83271.  Do  you  know  anythuig  at  all  about  them  ? — 
Very  little. 

83272.  Has  your  work  mainly  been  confined  to  the 
unskilled  labour  1 — As  far  as  the  adults  go.    I  have 
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had  something  to  do  with  the  skilled  trades  with  respect 
to  boys  and  girls,  but  not  with  respect  to  adults. 

83273.  Now  we  come  to  the  most  important  part  of 
your  Statement  which  deals  with  the  suggested  remedies. 
Relief  works  in  themselves,  you  think,  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  evil  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  would  be  the  ultimate 
tendency  if  they  were  carried  on  in  a  permanent  way  on  at 
all  a  large  scale. 

83274.  As  regards  the  scheme  known  as  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  scheme,  there  are  a  good  many  adverse  influences 
at  work  which  operate  against  its  adoption,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes.  I  think,  since  writing  this  Statement, 
one  might  almost  say  that  more  strongly  ;  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  now  that  it  will  not  be  adopted  on  any 
considerable  scale,  at  any  rate  for  many  years.  The 
subject  was  very  thoroughly  gone  into  by  the  Confer- 
ence on  Dock  Labour  called  by  the  distress  committee, 
at  which  employers  of  all  grades  and  the  trade  unions 
and  the  men  were  fully  represented.  It  was  decidedly 
rejected  by  both  sides. 

83275.  The  employers — I  take  their  case  first — con- 
sider it  to  their  advantage  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable reservoir  of  labour  available  at  all  times  ?  — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

83276.  The  trade  union  officials  are  adverse  to  the 
scheme,  because  they  think  it  might  tend  to  form  com- 
binations and  so  on  which  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  them  ;  is  that  the  idea  ? — I  conclude  that  is  their 
reason.  It  is  difiScult  from  the  arguments  offered  by 
them  at  the  Conference  to  arrive  at  exactly  what  their 
position  was,  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather  that  was  their 
main  objection. 

83277.  The  rank  and  file  seem  to  me  to  have  objections 
which  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.  There  are, 
first,  the  older  people  who  are  afraid  of  assenting  to  a 
system  which  by  reducing  surplus  labour  might  make 
them  the  victims  of  the  change  ? — Exactly. 

83278.  I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
strong  young  men  who  are  not  adverse  to  this  system 
of  employment,  because  it  enables  them  to  earn  at  times 
high  wages  and  to  break  their  employment  for  a  few 
days  without  losing  it  ? — -Yes.  I  think  too  the  gambling 
element  in  the  work  appeals  to  them.  They  like  the 
complete  freedom. 

83279.  And  the  ability  to  knock  off  work  on  certain 
days  without  losing  their  employment  ? — Exactly. 

83280.  I  assume  that  feeling  is  strong  amongst 
the  younger  men  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  gather  that  it  must 
be  so,  from  the  strong  opposition  which  they  have  offered 
to  any  suggestions  for  re-organisation. 

83281.  Both,  however,  seem  to  be  ready  to  combine 
to  try  and  shut  out  new-comers  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
the  employers  would  be  ready  to  do  it. 

83282.  I  do  not  mean  the  employers ;  I  am  talking 
-of  the  employees  ? — I  believe  so,  but  I  do  not  know  they 
'have  ever  taken  any  steps  to  do  it. 

83283.  The  new-comers,  I  suppose,  whom  they  are 
afraid  of,  are  not  the  broken  down  men  of  other  trades 
who  drift  into  this  emplo3rment,  but  rather  the  strong 
young  men  from  the  country  ? — I  should  think  so ;  but 
1  do  not  think  that  their  feeling  on  the  subject  has  ever 
been  very  definitely  expressed.  I  imagine  it  is  a  general 
fear  such  as  will  probably  be  found  in  all  trades — a  general 
disUke  to  excessive  competition. 

83284.  The  high  wage  \diich  individuals  may  occasion- 
ally get  is  no  doubt  a  very  great  attraction  to  those  out- 
side ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

83285.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  amongst  other 
things  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  a 
thorough  system  of  labour  exchanges  all  over  the  country. 
One  witness  thought  that  if  that  system  could  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  not  only  enable  people  to  move  to  places 
where  they  could  get  work,  but  it  also  might  have  a 
deterrent  effect  in  agricultural  districts  by  preventing 
people  from  coming  into  the  large  towns  on  the  chance 
of  getting  this  work,  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  there 
are  considerable  disadvantages  to  be  put  against  the 
occasional  high  wage.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether 
it  would  be  possible  in  that  way  to  establish  any  system 
by  which  in  agricultural  centres  and  others,  those  who 
were  attracted  by  this  work  could  have  the  general  facts 


placed  before  them  ? — I  think  that  undoubtedly  it  would  Desirabilit 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  make  the  disadvantages  of  of  giving 
the  work  better  known.    Perhaps  I  may  give  an  illus-  publicity  u 
tration  :  the  bad  ] 

83286.  Anything  that  you  think  relevant,  please  tell ^^p^^*^^"^'! 
us.  You  need  not  confine  your  answers  to  my  questions.  I 
because  we  should  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  you  elaborate 
your  views,  as  we  know  you  have  worked  with  great 
success  and  for  a  long  time  in  Liverpool  ? — It  was  merely 
an  incident  which  occurred  the  other  day,  which  I  thought 
showed  the  advantages  of  general  publicity  being  given 
to  the  conditions  of  employment.  A  very  large  employer 
of  labour — a  master  stevedore — whom  I  was  consulting 
on  Saturday,  and  asking  him  whether  any  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  conditions  of  work  since  the  holding  of 
the  Distress  Committee's  Conference  on  the  subject, 
mentioned  that  he  thought  that  since  the  conference 
the  quality  of  the  men  seeking  work  had  improved,  or 
rather  that  the  large  number  of  the  worser  sort  of  men 
■ — the  hangers-on — had  diminished.  He  was  inclined 
to  suppose  that  this  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pubhcity  given  in  the  newspapers  to  the  discussion  on 
the  question  had  drawn  attention  to  the  great  over- 
plus of  labour  and  had  discouraged  casuals  from  seeking 
work  at  the  docks. 

83287.  You  have  been  a  good  many  years  at  this  work, 
have  you  not  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1899  that  I  first  began 
to  work  at  it. 

83288.  That  is  eight  years  ago  ;    during  that  interval  Influx  of 
has  there  been  a  considerable  number  of  outsiders,  agri-  agriculturii 
cultunsts,  who  have  come  in  ? — I  fear  I  could  not  answer  to  docks, 
that  question.    The  general  impression  is  that  that  is 

so.  It  is  the  general  talk  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
men  from  the  agricultural  districts ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  analysis  of  their  origin  showing  where  the  men 
came  from,  and  I  do  not  know  where  such  information 
can  be  obtained  at  all  accurately. 

83289.  Unless  there  was  a  system  of  complete  regis-  Importatii 
tration.  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  such  informa-  of  Irish  to 
tion,  would  it  ? — No.  I  think  whenever  there  is  a  press  of  Liverpool 
work  some  of  the  Irish  firms  are  very  apt  to  import  men.  Docks. 

It  is  said  that  they  import  a  good  many  from  Belfast 
and  Drogheda  and  places  like  that. 

83290.  You  mean  the  Irish  shipping  firms  ? — Yes,  the 
coasting  firms. 

83291.  In  your  experience,  do  the  more  intelligent  and 
capable  of  the  dockers  rise  to  an3rthing  better,  or  is  it  the  ^Qg^g^g  j^j, 
case  of  "  Once  a  docker  always  a  docker  "  ? — I  do  not     better  ' 
think  that  they  rise  to  anything  except  to  more  regular  position, 
work  and  to  the  better  paid  jobs  among  dockers.  For 
instance,  the  men  who  stow  the  cargo  get  a  higher  wage, 

the  stevedores  proper  getting  7s.  a  day.    A  superior  man 
has  a  chance  of  work  of  that  sort. 

83292.  In  other  occupations  one  hears  of  men  rising 

and  becoming  persons  of  a  certain  amount  of  influence  , 
and  of  affluence  otherwise  ;  but  there  is  no  case  of  that  i 
sort  that  you  can  recollect  amongst  the  dockers,  I  gather  ? 
— Not  that  I  can  recollect ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
cases  may  not  occur — they  may  very  likely  not  have  come 
to  my  knowledge.    Perhaps  I  should  say  that  I  do  no  prac- 
tical work  among  dockers  which  brings  me  in  constant 
contact  with  them,  and  therefore,  except  for  the  purpose  ^ 
of  making  inquiries,  I  do  not  get  to  know  large  numbers 
of  individual  dockers.  ! 

83293.  The  more  casual  the  work  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  possible 
greater  the  necessity  for  the  people  who  depend  upon  it  connectioi, 
to  be  on  the  spot  where  they  may  pick  up  a  job,  or  at  any  between 
rate  to  be  close  to  the  spot  ? — That  is  so.  docksystr 

83294.  Reversing  the  proposition,  the  more  regular  a  gju^^rfnt; 
person's  employment  is,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  live  at 

a  certain  distance  from  it  and  to  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards ? — Yes. 

83295.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  an  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  rents  of  the  slums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks  ?  Do  you  see  any  possible  connection  between  the 
two  ?  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  be  so  constantly 
near  their  work,  would  they  not  then  be  obliged  to  live 
somewhere  near  ? — I  should  imagine  theoretically  it  would 
be  so,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the  rents  sufficiently 
well  near  the  docks  and  in  other  parts  of  Liverpool  to  be 
able  to  compare  them.  It  undoubtedly  creates  conges- 
tion in  the  slum  districts  near  the  docks  and  makes  a 
demand  for  accommodation  close  by. 
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83293.  Labour  colonies  would  be  of  very  limited  utility, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

83297.  You  could  not  force  these  people  into  a  labour 
colony  ? — No,  not  without  special  legislation. 

83298.  Nor  unless  they  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
That  is  so. 

83299.  I  see  you  think  that  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  night  work  and  overtime  might  be  useful ;  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  corroborating  what  you  say  to  the 
effect  that  the  hours  at  times  are  very  long  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  there  has  been  a  change  in 
that  respect  since  this  statement  was  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  distress  com- 
mittee's conference  that  men  might  not  work  for  more 
than  a  day  and  a  night  consecutively  has,  as  I  am  told, 
been  carried  out  pretty  thoroughly,  although  exceptions 
are  occasionally  allowed.  So  that  the  existence  of  very 
excessive  overtime,  that  is  to  say,  of  men  working  for 
forty-eight  hours  or  longer  consecutively,  do  not  occur 
so  frequently  as  they  did. 

83300.  Is  workmg  for  that  very  long  period  supposed 
to  be  economical  ? — I  suppose  the  employers  consider  it 
pays  them,  because  of  the  importance  of  getting  the  ships 
off  quickly  ;  but  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  labour  goes,  it  is 
unquestionably  very  extravagant,  because  the  rates  of  pay 
are  very  much  higher  than  in  the  daytime,  and  the  work 
is  much  less  efficient  and  much  slower. 

8330L  The  men  necessarily  get  tired  at  it  ? — Yes. 

83302.  Do  you  think  the  foremen  like  it,  because  it  saves 
them  the  trouble  of  taking  fresh  men  on  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  Nobody  seems  to  like  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
why  it  goes  on  so  much.  Everyone  abuses  the  system 
— employers,  foremen,  and  employed — when  you  talk  to 
them  about  it. 

83303.  And  still  it  goes  on  ? — Yes,  still  it  goes  on. 

83304.  But  there  are  indications,  I  think,  that  there 
has  been  a  certain  check  put  upon  it  ? — To  the  extent 
that  men  do  not  now,  except  in  rare  cases,  work  for  more 
than  a  day  and  a  night  consecutively.  I  made  some 
special  inquiries  on  that  point  recently,  and  several  large 
employers  all  assured  me  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
agreement  reducing  the  amount  of  overtime  had  been 
carried  out ;  but  one  of  them  mentioned  that  the  men 
were  evidently  not  anxious  to  take  a  long  break,  because 
he  said,  as  a  rule,  if  they  had  been  working  for  a  day  and 
a  night  and  then  were  sent  off  work,  the  majority  of  them 
would  come  back  again  to  seek  for  work  by  midday  ;  they 
did  not  seem  to  want  a  complete  day  off. 

83305.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  men  ?  Is  it  to  be 
assumed  that  they  are  very  exhausted  at  the  end  of  these 
very  long  periods  ? — Some  employers  tell  one  that  they 
are  not,  and  that  they  stand  the  work  well. 

83306.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waiting  in  each 
shift ;  or  are  they  at  work  all  the  time  7 — I  could  not  say 
how  much  waiting  there  is,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount. 
I  have  not  enough  practical  experience  of  the  work  to  say 
how  much. 

83307.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  statutory 
limitation,  I  think  ? — I  do  not  see  very  much  prospect  of 
its  being  effectively  checked  without. 

83308.  In  your  last  paragraph  imder  this  head  (Para- 
graph 27),  you  appear  to  be  so  impressed  with  the  evils, 
that  you  wish  to  see  the  taking  over  of  the  whole  work 
of  loading  and  unloading  ships  in  the  port  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  or  by 
some  other  authority  with  a  representative  element  on  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  be  the  only  people  who 
would  hire  and  discharge  this  labour  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

83309.  Why  do  you  attach  so  much  importance  to  a 
public  body  with  a  representative  element  on  it ;  do  you 
think  that  that  would  have  a  healthy  influence  ? — I  think 
that  that  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  the  confidence 
of  the  men. 

83310.  By  a  representative  element  then  you  mean 
representation  of  the  men  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  mean  repre- 
sentation in  the  political  sense. 

83311.  You  would  like  to  have  a  public  body  on  which 
both  masters  and  employees  would  be  represented  in 
some  way  or  other  ? — I  have  not  thought  out  the  details 
of  the  scheme,  but  I  think  if  the  men  had  a  certain  pro- 
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portionate  representation  it  would  ensure  smoothness  of  Miss  Eleanor 
working.  F.  Rathbone. 


83312.  The  docks  at  Liverpool  are  all  under  the  author-  J  J  j^Q^  1907. 

ity  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  are  they  not  ?   

— Yes,  they  are.  Desirability 

83313.  Does  that  board  indirectly  employ  any  large  being  taken 
amount  of  labour  ? — No.    They  directly  employ  a  certain  over  by  some 
amount,  but  it  is  decreasing.    I  think  in  the  year  for  which  public  body. 
I  have  figures  they  employed  about  800  men  in  their 

busiest  time. 

83314.  Have  you  at  all  studied  the  system  which  is  in 
operation  now  in  London  ? — I  have  studied  a  good  deal 
the  system  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 

83315.  They  roughly  divide  the  men  into  three  cate- 
gories, A,  B,  and  C;  would  something  of  that  sort  improve 
the  conditions  at  Liverpool  ? — I  think  it  would.  It  was 
very  much  that  system  which  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  but  it  has  not  been  accepted. 

83316.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  is  very  much  on 
those  lines,  I  think  ? — It  is  practically  an  adaptation  of 
the  London  system  to  Liverpool  conditions. 

83317.  The  evidence  you  have  given  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  C  class,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  naturally  would  object 
to  that  scheme,  because  it  would  put  them  in  a  worse 
position  than  they  have  been  in  hitherto  ? — Yes.  They 
did  object  to  it ;  they  practically  forced  the  trade  union 
to  refuse  it. 

83318.  You  think  that  if  all  the  labour  was  under  a 
public  body  there  would  be  a  pressure  behind  that  body 
which  would  induce  them,  or  press  them,  in  the  course  of 
time  to  improve  the  conditions  ? — I  think  it  would,  but 
that  is  not  the  principal  reason  why  I  suggest  the  necessity 
of  the  work  being  all  taken  over  by  a  public  body.  I 
think  the  necessity  for  it  is  really  based  on  two  reasons —  .  ,  . 
that  any  effective  system  of  reform  must  work  in  one  publuj 
or  both  of  two  ways,  that  is,  it  must  either  increase  the  body  taking 
mobility  of  the  men  or  decrease  the  irregularity  in  the  over  the  dock 
work  that  is  offered.    It  seems  to  me  that  a  body  which  work, 
employed  all  the  labour  would  be  the  only  effective  means 

of  doing  both  those  things.  First,  it  would  increase  the 
mobility  of  the  men  exactly  in  the  way  that  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company  has  done.  It  would  arrange 
an  elaborate  clearing  house  system  of  shifting  men  rapidly 
to  whatever  part  they  are  wanted.  There  does  not  seem 
any  prospect  of  that  being  carried  out  by  any  combina- 
tion of  individual  employers.  Even  if  such  a  combination 
were  formed,  it  would  always  be  likely  to  be  broken  down 
at  any  minute  by  disagreement  between  the  firms  com- 
posing it.  Secondly,  I  think  that  a  single  employing 
body  could,  to  some  limited  degree,  decrease  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  amount  of  work  offered.  They  could  not, 
it  is  true,  ignore  the  necessities  of  the  port ;  they  would 
have  to  see  that  the  labour  was  so  handled  that  the  work 
was  done  as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of  the  port  absolutely 
demanded.  But  I  gather  from  the  evidence  of  a  good 
many  employers  that  at  present  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  hurrying  of  the  work — a  certain  amount  of  overtime — • 
which  is  not  necessary,  but  which  is  partly  due  to  bad 
organisation  and  partly  to  excessive  competition.  By 
one  firm  competing  against  another,  they  force  each 
other  into  a  greater  amount  of  hastening,  so  to  speak, 
than  is  really  necessary,  and  this  results  in  excessive 
overtime.  Therefore,  a  single  employing  body  would 
have  this  double  advantage,  that  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  mobility  of  the  men  and  it  would,  to  some  limited 
but  real  extent,  decrease  the  irregularity  in  the  amount 
of  work  by  spreading  it  out  more  evenly  and  more  thinly. 

83319.  The  stands  at  Liverpool  are,  I  think,  numerous 
— something  like  twenty  in  number  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  more  than  that.  There  are  about  twenty 
firms  having  large  important  stands,  but  practically 
it  comes  to  there  being  a  stand  for  every  ship  that  is 
being  worked  in  the  harbour. 

83320.  The  men  go  to  the  stands  at  much  the  same 
time,  I  think  ? — At  exactly  the  same  time. 

83321.  Do  you  know  whether  the  big  shipping  com- 
panies provide  wharves  or  docks  of  their  own  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  them  do  that.  They  have  all 
berths  of  their  own,  but  I  do  not  think  in  any  case  it 
amounts  to  monopolising  the  whole  of  the  dock. 
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Miss  Eleanor  83322.  Assuming  that  your  idea  was  given  effect  to, 
F.  Rathhone.  this  authority  could  bring  a  certain  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  various  shipping  companies  to  bring  them 
into  what  was  the  general  arrangement,  could  they 
not  ? — I  suppose  that  if  they  took  over  all  the  loading 
and  unloading,  the  shipping  companies  would  have  to 
employ  them. 

83323.  So  much  as  regards  the  docks  ;  now  I  come 
to  the  second  part  of  your  paper,  which  deals  with  the 
unemployment  of  women.  Liverpool,  I  think,  is  not 
a  great  industrial  centre  for  women,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

83324.  Therefore,  there  must  be  some  little  difficulty, 
as  there  are  few  high-class  employments  in  Liverpool, 
in  finding  occupation  for  certain  classes  of  girls  and 
others  ?— Yes.  It  is  difficult  with  regard  to  girls  who 
are  suitable  for  skilled  employment. 

83325.  Is  there  much  migration  to  other  parts  of 
Lancashire  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Women 
are  very  reluctant  to  move. 

83326.  Is  there  much  supplementing  of  the  decreased 
wages  by  the  women  of  the  family  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
dock  labourers  are  very  irregularly  employed.  In  many 
cases  they  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  earnings 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  but  those  earnings  are 
scanty  and  irregular. 

83327.  Do  you  find  that  as  the  dockers  go  down  in 
the  dock  scale  and  get  less  and  less  employment,  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  their  women-folk  to  try 
and  make  good  the  deficiency  ? — In  many  cases  they 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled 
employment  suitable  for  them,  the  lower  class  of  dockers' 
wives  generally  do  office-cleaning  or  charing  or  rough 
washing,  or  occasionally  they  work  in  jute  works  or 
rope  works. 

83328.  In  the  ordinary  cases  I  suppose  the  docker's 
wage  would  go  down  as  the  man  got  older  ? — Yes. 

83329.  And  the  women  would  probably  be  less  com- 
petent to  assist  as  they  would  necessarily  be  getting 
older  at  the  same  time,  and  would  hardly  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  younger  women  ?— Yes. 

83330.  Is  there  much  distress  amongst  women  in 
Liverpool  ? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress 
from  the  chronic  insufficiency  of  employment.  We 
have  not  found  a  great  deal  of  distress  from  what  may 
be  called  strictly  temporary  and  exceptional  unemploy- 
ment ;  it  is  more  a  case  of  the  chronic  lack  of  sufficient 
work  and  of  sufficiently  well-paid  work. 

8333L  In  your  Statement  you  incidentally  remark 
that  in  your  opinion  the  scale  of  relief  adopted  by  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  Liverpool  is  too  low  ? — I  think 
that  it  is,  but  I  think  that  I  shghtly  under-estimate  it 
in  my  Statement.  I  have  made  further  inquiries  since 
writing  that.  I  said  originally  they  gave  Is.  per  week 
per  child  ;  but  I  find,  taking  the  three  boards  of  guardians, 
that  on  one  board  the  relief  given  generally  averages 
Is.  6d.  per  child,  on  another,  the  West  Derby  Union, 
it  is  about  Is.  per  child,  and  on  the  third,  the  Toxteth 
Union,  they  give  2s.  for  the  mother  as  well ;  so  in  two 
out  of  three  it  comes  to  a  little  more  than  the  Is.  per 
child. 

83332.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  witnesses  that  the 
scale  is  too  low,  and  that  the  relief  is  too  general  ? — I 
think  both  those  statements  are  true. 

83333.  And  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  relief  was 
higher  and  if  there  could  be  more  investigation  into  the 
individual  cases  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  plastic  and  elastic.  There  should  be  much 
more  careful  individual  inquiries,  and  a  much  more 
generous  scale  of  relief  where  relief  is  really  both  deserved 
and  needed. 

London  and  83334.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  About  the  docks,  do  you  know 
India  Docks  tj^e  system  in  vogue  at  the  London  and  India  Docks  ? — 
system.  yes,  I  think  I  know  it  pretty  well  from  published  matter. 

83335.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
work  of  loading  and  unloading  is  carried  on  by  the  shipping 
companies  themselves  ? — Yes. 

83336.  Therefore  the  scheme  of  A,  B  and  C  tickets 
does  not  really  apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  do 3k  labour  in 
London  ? — So  I  have  been  told. 
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83337.  The    B.    ticketmen    are    practically  casual 
labourers,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

83338.  Although  the  dock  company,  with  the  best 
possible  intentions,  put  forward  their  scheme,  yet,  as  it 
has  been  worked  out  in  London  it  has  not  very  materially 
altered  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ? — ^Has  it  not  re- 
gularised the  employment  of  those  who  work  for  the  dock 
company  ? 

83339.  Yes,  but  it  only  affects  such  a  tiny  fraction  of 
those  who  are  employed ;  that  is  the  point  about  it. 
You  see  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  a  dock  is  loading  and 
unloading  ships  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

83340.  And  that  is  ruled  out,  because  the  shipping 
companies  do  it  themselves.  I  was  wondering  whether 
that  perhaps  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  people 
at  Liverpool  do  not  think  so  very  much  of  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Qiarles  Booth  ? — I  daresay  it  is,  but 
I  think  they  have  other  objections.  I  think  there  are 
features  about  it  which  they  object  to,  such  as  the  contract 
and  plus  system. 

83341.  Was  your  Conference  in  favour  of  a  public  Question  c 
authority  such  as  you  suggest  for  taking  over  the  whole  public 
of  the  work  ? — -That  question  was  not  at  all  discussed ;  authority 
the  point  was  never  raised.  taking  o\€! 

83342.  I  take  it  you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  d Jc1js!°°'  ' 
shipowners  and  other  people  connected  with  this  work  no 

option ;  you  would  take  the  thing  entirely  out  of  their 
control,  so  as  to  make  one  employer  for  the  whole  of  the  j 
docks  and  wharves  on  the  Mersey  ? — I  should  not  be  in 
favour  of  it  if  I  saw  any  other  effective  scheme  of  reform  ; 
but  all  other  suggestions  have  so  completely  failed,  and 
seem  so  unlikely  to  effect  any  real  remedy,  and  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  seem  so  very  serious  and  demoralis- 
ing, that  that  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  trying  as  a  last 
resort. 

83343.  You  are  driven  to  that  (although  you  really 
do  not  want  to  do  it)  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  you  find  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  work  out  the  idea  sufficiently  to  have  really 
formed  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  would  work  well ; 
but  I  think  it  is  the  most  practicable  possible  scheme.  It 
would,  of  course,  require  very  careful  working  out  in 
detail — and  that  I  have  not  done. 

83344.  Just  one  word  about  women.  Referring  to  Treatment 
your  last  paragraph,  do  you  mean  that  widows  should  be  of  widows, 
treated  by  an  authority  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 

think  it  should  be  either  entirely  apart  from  the  Poor 
Law,  or  that  it  should  be  a  completely  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law — that  it  should  not  carry  with  it 
a  voting  disqualification,  and  that  it  should  not  in  any 
way  carry  with  it  a  stigma  ;  also  that  the  relief  should  not 
be  given  at  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  offices. 

83345.  You  would  be  in  favour,  would  you  not,  of 
letting  the  education  authority  take  charge  of  the  children 
of  widows,  so  that  the  stigma  of  pauperism  did  not  rest 
upon  them  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  thought  enough 
about  it  to  make  sure  what  would  be  the  best  authority. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  education  authority ;  I  think  the  widow  and  the 
family  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

83346.  Still,  it  is  sufficient  that  you  do  not  want  the 
widow,  and  you  certainly  would  not  want  the  child,  to 
carry  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — I  think  that  neither  of 
them  should  carry  it. 

83347.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  As  to  the  irregular  employment  Irregularilj 
in  the  docks,  do  I  gather  that  that  arises  largely  from  the  of  employ- 
intervals  at  which  the  demand  for  labour  arises  ? — Yes, 

partly  from  that. 

83348.  No  doubt  in  the  old  days  of  sailing-ships  that 
^vas  very  marked,  but  is  it  as  marked  now  as  it  was  then  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  could  compare  the  two.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  strongly  marked  still ;  but  it  is  far  more  marked 
with  individual  employers  than  it  is  if  you  take  the  docks 
as  a  whole.  Slack  times  in  one  firm  balance  busy  times 
in  another. 

83349.  Is  that  irregularity  such  that  it  can  be  foreseen  ? 
Is  it  merely  that  more  ships  come  on  one  day  than  on 
another,  let  us  say,  or  is  it  that  they  come  at  quite  irregular 
intervals  which  j^ou  cannot  forecast  ? — 1  think  it  is 
chiefly  that  they  come  on  regular  days  that  are  kno^vn, 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  both. 
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83350.  Then,  if  I  may  say  so,  there  is  a  regular  irregu- 
larity ? — It  is  mainly  a  regular  irregularity,  but  there 
is  also  an  irregular  irregularity. 

83351.  What  do  you  think  is  the  relation  between 
casual  employment  and  the  Poor  Law  ?  Do  you  think 
that  casual  employment  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
pauperism  ? — In  old  age,  certainly.  I  think  it  would 
be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  dock  labourers 
ended  under  the  Poor  Law  either  in  the  workhouse  or  out 
of  it. 

83352.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  due  to  irregular 
employment  making  irregular  habits  of  life  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

83353.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Poor 
Law  is  at  all  responsible  for  casual  employment — in  other 
words,  do  you  think  the  knowledge  that'  they  have  the 
Poor  Law  behind  them  encourages  both  employers  and 
employed  to  continue  the  system  ? — I  have  not  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  judging,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  so.  The  dock  labourer  in 
Liverpool  certainly  would  not  get  outdoor  relief  until 
he  was  over  the  age  of  sixty,  and  the  prospect  of  having 
the  workhouse  to  go  to  is  not  much  of  an  inducement. 

83354.  But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  you 
can  get  outdoor  relief  immediately — you  can  have  sick- 
ness in  your  house,  or  what  not ;  however,  I  will  not  pur- 
sue that.  With  regard  to  the  unemployment  of  women, 
I  see  you  are  in  favour  of  there  being  technical  schools  in 
which  they  can  be  taught  various  occupations  ? — Yes. 

83355.  Do  you  find  that  in  Liverpool  there  is  the  same 
disinclination  to  go  into  domestic  service  that  we  hear  of 
in  other  places  ? — I  think  there  is  a  disinclination,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  occupation  that  women 
do  go  into  ;  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  women  engaged 
in  occupations  in  Liverpool  go  to  some  form  of  domestic 
service. 

83356.  Taking  the  average  girl  who  leaves  school,  which 
should  you  recommend  most  to  her — domestic  service  or 
trade  ? — It  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  home  circum- 
stflinces,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  girl.  I  do  not 
think  one  could  lay  down  any  general  rule,  but  I  would 
say  if  the  home  was  an  undesirable  one,  probably  domes  tin 
service. 

83357.  Supposing  they  go  into  a  trade,  I  gather  you 
think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  there  should 
be  continuation  schools  to  teach  them  the  details  of  the 
trade  ? — I  think  trade  schools  more  than  continuation 
schools  are  needed  ;  I  mean  schools  carried  on  in  the 
day-time — not  evening  schools.  I  do  not  think  evening 
schools  are  of  any  use  for  trade  purposes. 

83358.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  those  facilities 
it  would  lead  to  a  great  many  more  women  taking  occupa- 
tions of  that  sort  ? — Not  a  great  many  more.  I  think  it 
could  only  be  done  on  a  rather  small  scale,  and  to  accom- 
modate a  few  hundreds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  lowest 
class  of  working  girl  could  afford  to  give  up  one  or  two 
years  to  instruction  at  a  trade  school  without  receiving 
wages.  It  would  be  chiefly  the  rather  better-to-do  ones 
who  would  do  that. 

83359.  Then  it  would  be  a  comparatively  small  section 
of  people  who  would  profit  by  it  ? — Yes.  Still  it  would 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  lower  section  to  some  extent. 

83360.  That  is  rather  the  point  I  was  making.  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  attract  some  people  from  domestic 
service,  and  so  actually  increase  competition  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  merely  mean  that 
those  who  are  at  present  rather  inefficient  dressmakers 
and  tailoresses  would  become  more  efficient  ones  and 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  employment,  and  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  foreign  competition  would  be  averted 
— I  mean  certain  trades,  like  artificial  flower-making,  if 
there  was  a  proper  system  of  instruction  here,  might  pass 
more  into  the  hands  of  English  firms  and  less  into  the 
hands  of  Parisian  ones. 

83361.  With  regard  to  the  other  employments  of 
women,  you  complain  that  the  earnings  are  low  and  the 
hours  are  long  ? — That  is  so. 

83362.  Have  you  in  Liverpool  any  combination  of 
women,  any  trade  union  ? — There  is  only  one  very  small 
union,  the  Upholsteresses'  Trade  Union. 

83363.  What  is  the  scope  of  that  society,  so  to  speak  ? 
— It  is  quite  a  small  affair,  but  nearly  all  the  women 
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upholsteresses  belong  to  it.  They  maintain  a  standard  Mits  Eleanor 
rate  of  pay,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  F.  Rathbone. 

standard  rate  2s.  since  they  started  ten  years  ago.  Then  

I  think  in  an  informal  kind  of  way  they  give  sick  pay.         11  ^ov.  1907. 

83364.  The  upholsteresses  are  really  a  skilled  class, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  a  skilled  and  a  very  superior 
respectable  class  ;  they  are  generally  the  relatives  of  the 
male  upholsterers. 

83365.  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  extending  that  system  Possibility  of 
of  trade  unionism  ? — There  is  room  for  it  in  a  few  trades,  extension  of 
such  as  tailoring  and  dressmaking ;    but  there  is  no  women's 
immediate  sign  that  it  is  likely  to  be  done.  trade  unions. 

83366.  Take  the  case  of  charwomen :  do  you  see  any 
possibility  of  combination  among  them  ? — ^No.  I  think 
that  trade  is  too  crowded  and  too  unskilled.  Where 
you  have  scattered  workers  not  working  together  in 
workshops  and  fairly  unskilled  work,  with  great  competi- 
tion, it  is  rather  hopeless  to  try  trade  imionism. 

83367.  Have  you  noticed  in  Liverpool,  in  your  ex-  Charwomen, 
perience,  an  improvement  in  the  position  of  charwomen  ? 

— I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  The  Association  of  Trained 
Charwomen,  with  which  I  have  to  do,  I  think  has  to  a 
certain  extent  improved  the  position  of  its  members  ; 
they  get  to  have  a  certain  feeling  of  dignity  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  conditions  of  their  trade  ;  I  think  they  do 
improve,  morally  and  in  every  other  way. 

83368.  Do  you  insist  on  a  certain  rate  of  pay  ? — Yes, 
we  do. 

83369.  What  is  that  ? — Half-a-crown  a  day  and  food, 
or  3s.  without  food. 

83370.  Is  that  higher  than  what  you  found  was  obtain- 
ing when  you  first  began  ? — That  represents  the  best 
level  of  pay.  The  majority  of  charwomen  in  Liverpool  get 
2s.,  but  the  better  employers  always  have  given  2s.  6d., 
I  think. 

83371.  Do  you  never  lemembe  ■  a  time  when  the  average 
was  Is.  6d.  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  know  Is.  6d.  is  paid  by 
a  good  many  of  the  poorer  class  of  employers.  I  should, 
perhaps,  add  that  I  know  some  people,  who  had  great 
experience  at  the  time,  believe  that  the  rate  of  pay  of 
charwomen  was  improved  when  large  numbers  of  women 
were  drafted  away  to  the  factory  districts.  At  one  time 
the  Central  Relief  Society  worked  in  combination  with 
the  Poor  Law  guardians,  and  they  drafted  away  a  good 
many  women  with  daughters  to  the  factory  districts. 
Several  observers  have  told  me  that  this  resulted  in  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  charwomen,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  rates  of  pay  had  increased  ;  but  that  was  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it. 

83372.  Although  the  supply  has  increased  again,  the 
rate  has  not  gone  down  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  think 
they  get  as  much  or  more  than  they  used  to  do  ;  I  really 
could  not  say. 

83373.  Do  you  find  that  married  women  are  getting  Married 
into  employments  more  than  they  did  ? — I  do  not  know,  women  as 
My  experience  has  not  been  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  wage-earners, 
make  a  comparison. 

83374.  Have  you  come  across  any  large  class  of  people 
who  live  largely  on  their  wives'  earnings  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  lower  class  of  dock  labourers  do  live  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  wives'  earnings  ;  at  least,  one 
assumes  rather  that  it  must  be  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
men's  own  earnings  are  clearly  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
family.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  large  section  of  dock  ' 
labourers  who  live  mainly  on  them. 

83375.  Then  the  house  is  kept  on  the  joint  earnings  of 
the  two  ?— Of  the  two,  and  the  children. 

83376.  The  fact  that  the  wife  and  the  children  can  find 
employment  to  some  extent  relieves  the  husband  from 
the  necessity  of  constant  work  and  regular  pay  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

83377.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  Question  of 
you  said  in  answer  to  the  Chairman's  question  whether  immigration 
within  your  knowledge  and  experience,  any  appreciable  of  country 
number  of  labourers  do  come  up  to  Liverpool  from  the 

country  districts  hoping  ultimately  to  get  some  work  at    '^^''Poo  • 
the  docks  ? — I  have  always  understood  that  that  did 
happen,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  definite  figures 
to  go  upon. 
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83378.  You  have  no  definite  information  on  the  point  ? 
— I  have  no  definite  information.  One  is  always  told  by 
everybody  I  have  spoken  to  about  it  that  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  immigration  from  the  country ;  but  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  figures  that  bear  on 
the  question. 

83379.  At  any  rate,  in  your  experience  you  have  never 
come  across  any  appreciable  number  of  individual  cases, 
have  you  ? — I  know  that  when  I  was  visiting  for  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  a  considerable  number  of 
one's  cases  used  to  be  men  who  had  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  ;  I  used  to  notice  that  a  great  many  of 
them  were  not  bom  in  Liverpool. 

83380.  Do  you  mean  that  they  came  from  the  rural 
districts  or  from  other  towns  ? — I  do  not  think  I  remember 
well  enough  to  be  sure  which  it  was  ;  certainly  they  were 
not  bom  in  Liverpool. 

83381.  On  what  particular  kinds  of  cargo  is  it  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  these  excessive  hours  of  labour — 
you  make  the  statement  of  men  working  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  confined  to  a  particular  kind  of  cargo,  except  that  I 
know  it  is  very  much  so  in  the  frozen  meat  trade  and 
other  kinds  of  perishable  cargo.  I  have  never  gone  into 
the  question  whether  it  specially  arises  in  connection 
with  particular  kinds  of  cargo. 

83382.  Nor  whether  it  arises  specially  in  the  coal 
trade,  for  instance  ? — The  coal-trimmers  are  rather  a 
separate  class,  I  mean  they  are  not  ordinary  dockers. 
Undoubtedly  they  do  work  very  heavy  overtime. 

83383.  They  have  got  a  very  strong  trade  society  ? — 
Yes,  they  have. 

83384.  Does  that  trade  society  set  itself  against  ex- 
cessive hours  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do  at  all,  as 
far  as  I  know ;  but  I  have  not  very  much  knowledge 
of  the  Coalheavers  Union.    I  know  that  they  have  one. 

83385.  Do  the  coalheavers  do  the  coal-trimming  ?— 
I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  coal  work.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  union,  which  is,  however,  ignored 
by  a  good  many  of  the  employers. 

83386.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  coal-trimmers 
or  coalheavers  ? — And  I  am  not  sure. 

83387.  You  say  something  in  your  Statement  about 
girls  who  are  employed  in  cigar-making  ;  are  they  eligible 
for  membership  of  the  men's  union  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  eligible,  but  I  never  came  across  a  cigar- 
maker  who  was  a  member  of  a  union.  I  am  pretty  cer- 
tain they  are  not. 

83388.  But  they  are  in  London,  are  they  not  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  question  arises  in  Liverpool,  because 
there  are  practically  no  male  cigarmakers  in  Liverpool. 
At  the  time  I  investigated  the  trade  there  were  very  few, 
and  they  have  since  been  driven  off,  one  by  one.  It  is 
practically  entirely  a  woman's  industry. 

83389.  As  regard  these  trade  schools  which  you  recom- 
mend as  a  possible  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties, 
what  industries  would  you  suggest  other  than  waistcoat- 
making  ? — I  think,  to  begin  with,  as  an  experiment 
in  Liverpool,  it  would  be  best  to  start  schools  for  waist- 
coat-making, dressmaking,  millinery  possibly,  and  up- 
holstery and  children's  nurses. 

83390.  You  would  not  anticipate  any  difficulty,  would 
you,  from  any  trade  society  in  connection  with  any  of 
those  trades — the  upholsteresses,  for  instance  ? — Diffi- 
culty would  undoubtedly  arise  if  the  trade  school  at- 
tempted to  teach  things  in  upholstery  that  were  regarded 
as  men's  work.  This  question  arose  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  we  tried  to  start  classes  in  upholstery.  The  women's 
union  themselves  strongly  opposed  it,  because  they  thought 
we  were  going  to  teach  cutting-out.  Although  that  would 
improve  their  own  position,  they  are  mostly  relations 
of  the  men,  and  they  said  they  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  classes  unless  it  was  to  be  quite  understood 
that  they  would  be  kept  to  the  women's  branches,  because 
they  did  not  want  to  compete  with  the  men. 

8339L  As  regards  these  trades  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, is  it  your  proposal  that  these  young  girls  should 
be  taught  practically  before  they  entered  a  trade,  or 
that  part  of  each  working  day  should  be  set  aside  for 
learning  ? — I  think  it  would  have  to  be  before  they 
entered  the  trade. 


83392.  And  then  if  they  entered  a  highly-organised 
trade  those  trades  would  want  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations and  representations,  would  they  not,  which 
you  would  have  to  consider,  otherwise  you  would  run  the 
risk  of  finding  those  trades  against  you  ? — None  of  those 
trades  have  organised  societies  at  present  in  Liverpool. 

83393.  But  you  w^ould  wish  them  treated  as  though 
they  were  organised,  would  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  think 
the  number  of  people  who  Would  take  to  that  kind  of 
work  and  who  would  spend  two  years  in  unremunerative 
work  (because  they  would  be  getting  no  wages  then) 
would  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  any  danger. 
They  would  be  girls  who  would  be  going  to  dressmaking 
anyhow,  and  we  should  be  merely  giving  them  a  chance 
of  learning  their  trade  in  a  better  way. 

83394.  Would  they  work  at  this  trade  school  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  ?— Yes. 


83395.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  good  many  parents 
among  the  working  class  would  make  the  necessary  pf^jgjj(.g 
sacrifices  to  give  their  children  a  trade  ? — Until  it  was  empljsrs 
started  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  numbers  towardsiie 
would  be.    I  think  we  should  find  enough  to  start  a  trade  scjok 
school.  1 

83396.  Have  you  not  noticed  in  your  experience  a 
growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  mothers  to  let  their 
daughters  remain  at  school  until  seventeen  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  be  willing  to  let  them  go 
to  this  trade  school,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these 
girls  are  allowed  to  go  to  shops  without  wages  and  to 
give  two  years  for  nothing,  although  very  often  they  are 
taught  practically  nothing  at  the  end  of  it. 

83397.  Do  you  think  the  employers  would  recommend 
this  system,  and  would  give  it  a  preference  ? — When 
the  employers  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  it,  yes, 
but  they  might  be  rather  slow  at  first.  You  have  the 
experience  of  the  Borough  Road  Polytechnic  in  London 
to  go  by. 

83398.  [Miss  Hill.)  You  say  that  there  is  an  increasing  Overtir  at 
desire  to  limit  the  hours  of  consecutive  work  in  the  docks  Liverpc 
to  twenty-four,  a  day  and  a  night,  and  that  the  practice  Docks  1 1 
prevails  more  generally  ? — Yes.  feJlfn^^ 

83399.  Even  that  is  a  very  long  spell  of  time,  is  it  against 
not  ? — It  is  very  long. 

83400.  How  do  the  men  manage  it  ?  Is  there  a  very 
great  deal  of  drinking  going  on  in  order  to  keep  them  up 
to  their  work  ? — I  think  they  do  drink.  I  should  explain 
that"  a  day  and  night  does  not  mean  twenty-four  hours' 
work.  It  means  from  7  a.m.  to  12  noon,  then  an  hour's 
break,  then  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  another  hour's  ; 
break,  then  from  6  p.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  and  another 
hour's  break,  and  then  from  11.30  p.m.  to  4  a.m.,  so  j 
that  it  is  really  about  eighteen  hours'  work. 

83401.  With  two  or  three  single  hours  intervening  ? —  j 
Yes,  for  food.  | 

83402.  Still  one  can  hardly  think  people  can  go  on  i 
with  hard  work  like  that  unless  they  are  kept  up  by 

some  sort  of  stimulants  ? — Undoubtedly. 

83403.  Do  they  drink  very  much  ?— They  do  go  for  a 
drink,  certainly. 

83404.  You  say  the  overtime  is  objected  to  by  all  sorts, 

and  that  being  so,  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  does  not  j 
automatically  cease,  and  why  the  men  who  are  out  of  j 
work  do  not  apply  at  the  breaks  and  get  on  ? — It  is  an 
old  custom.  Then  you  see  the  overtime  is  paid  for  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  day  work  ;  so  a  man  who  has 
been  working  through  the  day  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
work  through  the  night.  It  is  a  difficult  question  ;  but 
so  it  is. 

83405.  I  can  see  how  the  man  himself  might  desire 
it,  if  he  has  a  longing  for  the  high  wages  whatever  the 
cost  might  be  in  the  long  run,  but  I  should  have  thought 
the  employers  would  have  been  very  glad  to  take  on  some 
other  man  ? — They  say  there  is  a  certain  convenience 
in  the  men  continuing  the  work,  for  instance,  in  the 
stowing  of  a  ship,  because  they  know  what  has  been  done  Mr.  Cha  s 
before.  Booth's 

scn6inc  oi 

83406.  I  should  very  much  like  if  I  could  to  under-  jnjpogsii  tj 
stand  what  were  the  difficulties  which  were  raised  about     gj^p,  g 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme.    Mr.  Lansbury  seems  to  it  in  Li's 
suggest  that  it  has  not  done  very  much  in  the  London  pool. 
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clocks  ;  did  I  gather  that  you  agreed  there  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  experience  enough  of  the  London  docks  to 
say. 

83407.  The  A  men  must  surely  get  more  steady  work, 
necessarily,  must  they  not  ? — I  think  the  figures  show 
that  they  unquestionably  do  ;  but  Mi-.  Booth  himself 
would  know.  Then  there  is  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Watts  on  the  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Unskilled 
Labour,  which  I  think  shows  the  proportion. 

83408.  The  opposition  to  it  on  all  sides  in  Liverpool 
was  so  great  that  you  do  not  see  much  chance  of  its  being 
adopted  there  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  raise 
the  question  again.  It  was  fully  discussed  at  four  really 
representative  meetings,  and  it  was  rejected  almost 
unanimously. 

83409.  And  it  would  not  be  possible,  or,  at  any  rate, 
it  would  not  be  likely,  that  any  individual  employers 
would  introduce  it  ? — It  would  not  be  much  use  if  it 
were  introduced  by  individual  employers  merely,  because 
the  whole  point  of  it  really  is  to  increase  the  mobility 
of  labour  and  the  area  of  emplojTnent.  I  think  a  few 
individual  employers  are  now  attempting  to  give  per- 
manent work  to  a  certain  proportion  of  their  men,  but 
they  cannot  give  that  to  more  than  a  small  proportion, 
because  their  own  work  will  not  allow  them  to  do  more. 
It  is  only  by  increasing  the  area  of  employment,  so  as  to 
allow  the  slack  times  of  one  firm  to  balance  the  busy 
times  of  another,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  degree 
of  regularity. 

83410.  It  would  be  a  part  of  the  plan,  would  it  not, 
to  send  on  the  A  men  from  one  employer,  whose  work 
was  exhausted,  to  another  ? — Yes. 

834n.  You  have  spoken  about  the  migration  of  widows 
and  children  to  other  parts  of  Lancashire  where  there 
was  a  demand  for  them  ;  has  that  beon  done  to  any 
considerable  extent  ? — It  was  done  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  for  a  good  many  years  ;  but  I  believe  that  during 
those  years  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  select  vestry 
of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  used  to  make  it  a  condition 
to  refuse  outdoor  relief  if  they  thought  the  case  was  a 
suitable  one  for  the  factory  districts,  and  then  if  the 
widow  refused  to  go  to  the  factory  districts  they  offered 
the  house.  Now  they  will  not  do  that,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  women  are  timid  and  afraid 
to  move,  and  they  will  not  go  into  the  factory  districts. 

83412.  Have  you  noticed  the  result  upon  those  who 
have  moved  ;  have  you  followed  them  at  all  ? — Not 
personally,  but  the  central  relief  society  comes  in  close 
touch  with  them  and  the  results  are  very  good,  I  believe. 

83413.  But  there  is  no  pressure  at  present  being  brought 
to  bear  on  young  widows  to  accept  that  as  an  alternative 
is  there  ?— We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  make  it 
known.  The  only  effective  kind  of  pressure  seems  to  be 
to  refuse  relief. 

83414.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  refusing  outdoor 
relief  again  in  suitable  cases  if  they  would  not  move  into 
the  factory  districts  ? — I  think  so,  if  they  have  no  good 
reason  for  refusing  except  conservatism. 

83415.  Then  you  say  you  would  like  respectable  widows 
to  be  treated  by  a  separate  department,  so  that  no  stigma 
should  attach  to  the  applicants  ;  I  wonder  what  you 
mean  by  that  stigma.  Of  course  they  will  not  cease  to 
be  supported  by  the  public  fimds,  will  they  ? — No. 

83416.  If  there  is  a  stigma  in  that — and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  think  there  is — it  would  remain,  would  it 
not  ?  I  mean  it  is  more  a  difference  of  name  than  of 
anything  else,  unless  you  assume  that  the  means  of  dealing 
with  them  should  be  of  a  different  kind  ?— What  I  mean 
is  that  widows  are  in  rather  a  different  category,  I  think, 
from  any  other  class  of  recipients  of  poor  relief.  Take 
an  able-bodied  man  or  woman  in  almost  any  other  position, 
although  in  individual  cases  it  may  not  be  their  fault 
that  they  become  paupers,  yet  there  is  always  the  assump- 
tion against  them  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  could 
have  avoided  it.  But  a  working-class  man,  however 
provident  he  may  be,  could  not,  I  imagine,  save  so  much 
as  to  leave  a  sum  which  would  allow  his  wife  to  bring  up 
a  family  of  young  children,  with  no  help  except  what  she 
could  earn. 

83417.  That  differeice  is  so  very  evident  that  one 
would  think  that  would  affect  the  feeling  of  anybody. 
I  do  not  really  know  what  is  meant  by  the  stigma  of 
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pauperism.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  it  in  this  room, 
but  I  can  never  make  out  exactly  what  it  is.  If  there 
is  no  blame  on  a  person  for  coming  on  to  the  public  funds 
there  is  no  stigma  ? — I  think  the  women  themselves  feel 
it.  I  know  a  number  of  women  who  are  members  of 
my  charwomen's  association  who  will  not  apply  for  Poor 
Law  relief,  although  their  income  is  quite  insufficient 
to  bring  up  their  families.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  stigma  ;  it  is  the  actual  treatment  that  they  receive 
from  the  relieving  officers,  who  are  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  ordinary  type  of  pauper,  and  are  very  apt  to  get 
a  ver}'^  hard  and  rough  and  harsh  manner,  and  to  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  like  the  others — to  bully  them 
and  badger  them  rather.  I  think  if  they  could  be  put 
under  women  relieving  officers  who  were  educated  women, 
it  would  be  better  for  them. 

83418.  I  quite  realise  that,  and  with  that  I  entirely 
agree  ;  but  one  would  rather  encourage  the  spirit  of 
independence,  and  of  not  desiring  to  come  on  the  Poor 
Law  for  relief,  even  though  it  keeps  the  people  off  at  some 
sacrifices  ? — -Yes,  that  is  so. 

83419.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  take  it  that  in  making  these  Widows  and 
generalisations  at  the  end  of  your  paper  you  are  speaking  ^gj[^£°|^^ 
from  cases  that  you  have  dealt  with  ? — Do  you  mean  as  t  ■  , 
to  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  ?  l     •  j 

83420.  Yes  ? — -I  have  only  met  with  a  small  number  of 
cases  individually.  I  did  not  prepare  any  special  report, 
because  I  believed  that  the  Commissioners  would  already 
have  received  a  detailed  report  of  the  conditions  of  widows 
receiving  out-relief  through  the  special  investigator  who 
came  down  to  Liverpool.  In  going  through  the  cases  I 
have  met  with,  and  in  speaking  with  others,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  undoubtedly  the  income  was 
inadequate. 

83421.  What  would  be  the  practice  in  Liverpool  ? 
Would  it  be  to  leave  two  children,  say,  with  the  widow 
and  to  send  the  rest  to  the  schools  ? — No,  that  is  practic- 
ally never  done.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  the  Liverpool 
boards  forces  the  children  into  the  schools.  The  practice 
varies  to  a  certain  extent,  but  this  is  the  usual  rule  ;  in 
West  Derby  parish  they  give  Is.  per  child  ;  in  the  parish 
of  Liverpool,  I  believe,  it  usually  averages  about  Is.  6d. 
per  child,  and  in  the  parish  of  Toxteth  they  usually 
give  about  2s.  for  the  mother  and  Is.  per  child.  Of  course 
these  are  not  rigid  rules,  and  there  are  exceptions,  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  general  practice. 

83422.  Would  the  feeling  be  very  strong  against  taking 
some  of  the  children  into  schools  and  letting  the  widow 
manage  with  an  allowance  for  the  rest  ? — I  have  often 
raised  the  question,  because  I  knew  of  the  practice  in 
London,  but  I  never  found  anyone  in  Liverpool  who  is 
much  in  favour  of  it.  They  would  take  the  children  into 
the  schools  if  the  mother  wished  it,  but  they  would  not 
force  them  in  ;  they  dislike  that. 

83423.  These  cases  are  all  dealt  with,  I  presume,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  allowance  by  the  guardians,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  seeing  whether  the  widow's 
position  could  be  bettered  so  that  she  could  earn  more  ? — ■ 
I  am  afraid  to  generalise,  but  I  do  not  think  the  guardians 
go  into  that  very  much. 

83424.  Judging  from  your  charity  organisation  work.  Possibility  of 
do  vou  think  that  some  proportion  of  these  cases,  if  they  'l^^liig  yf'i^h. 
were  fully  and  fairly  considered,  could  be  dealt  wirh  otherwise 
otherwise  than  by  allowances  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  tji^n  by 
think  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  could  not  be  dealt  allowances 
with  without  being  supplemented  by  allowances  from  the  from  Poor 
Poor  Law,  or  some  other  fund,  such  as  Charity  Organisation  Law. 
funds,  because  there  are  such  large  numbers  of  children. 

83425.  Do  you  find  that  the  widows  of  artisans,  I  mean 
of  men  in  trade  unions,  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do 
not  know  sufficient  about  the  occupations  of  the  husbands 
to  say. 

83426.  If  it  is  the  case  that  they  do  not  apply,  then 
there  must  be  some  better  standard,  or  some  better  open- 
ing, which  enables  them  to  pull  through  ? — Undoubtedly 
a  certain  number  of  them  can  pull  through.  For  instance, 
we  find  that  the  better  class  ones  we  get,  through  the 
Trained  Charwomen's  Association,  we  can  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  a  fairly  good  living  as  daily  servants  and 
so  on  ;  but  the  lower  class  ones,  even  if  they  are  equally 
honest  and  industrious,  we  cannot  do  much  with,  becaus> 
they  are  too  rough.  It  is  so  difficult  to  find  any  occupa- 
tion which  pays  sufficiently  well,  which  the  rough  cla^a 
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Miss  Eleanor  of  women  can  do  and  still  live  at  home  and  look  after 
F.  Eathhone.  their  children. 

83427.  {Miss  Hill.)  Except  by  migrating  ? — Migration 
only  applies  to  the  case  of  widows  with  children  who  could 
do  factory  work. 

83428.  The  family  becomes  self-supporting  very  often 
when  it  is  migrated,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  then  it  must 
be  a  special  class  of  family.  You  would  not  be  allowed  to 
migrate  families  where  the  children  were  very  young  ;  it 
is  where  there  are  three  or  four  children  who  are  just 
beginning  to  be  of  the  factory  age,  or  are  actually  of  the 
factory  age,  that  we  can  resort  to  migration. 

83429.  {Mr.  Loch.)  That  shows,  however,  that  there  is 
a  class  of  widows  who,  at  any  rate  by  presumption  at  the 
moment,  do  not  appear  to  come  on  the  Poor  Law  for  out- 
door relief  ;  and  you  yourself  have  said  there  is  a  better 
class  which  you  deal  with  through  charing  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

83430.  Is  it  possible  to  work  on  that  line,  so  far  as  it  is 
worth  working  on  ?  Cannot  a  large  number  be  dealt  with, 
as  it  were,  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — Undoubtedly  a 
certain  number  can,  but  the  numbers  are  so  great  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  any  organisation  with  fimds  and 
workers  enough  to  deal  individually  and  carefully  with  the 
cases,  so  as  to  devise  an  elaborate  plan  for  each  one  of  those 
families.  Sometimes  in  the  lower  class  families  we  find 
ourselves  quite  unable  to  devise  a  plan  even  when  we  are 
willing  to  do  so  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  for  it  but 
an  allowance. 

8343L  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  a  woman 
is  almost  absolutely  certain  to  get  relief  leads  to  the  Poor 
Law  being  the  first  reference  in  widows'  cases,  without 
further  demur  or  thought  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  does  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

83432.  There  is  no  intervening  authority  or  pressure 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  they  might  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  living  without  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  there  is  not. 
Undoubtedly  at  present  the  way  the  Poor  Law  deals  with 
them  prevents  other  agencies  stepping  in.  For  example, 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  will  not  help  a  case 
already  in  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  distress 
committee  will  not  help  a  case  already  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief.  Therefore,  if  a  child  becomes  ill,  or  some 
accident  happens  in  the  family,  the  Poor  Law  takes  no 
notice,  and  does  not,  in  most  cases,  augment  the  relief, 
yet  that  family  is  disqualified  by  the  fact  of  having  Poor 
liaw  relief  from  getting  relief  from  anywhere  else  ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  system  works  badly  for  them. 

83433.  The  inference  from  what  you  have  said  is  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  widows  has  to  be 
reconsidered,  because,  as  you  have  put  it,  in  these  cases 
this  may  happen  even  when  the  family  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Certainly. 

83434.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  cases  of  widows, 
and  possibly  of  others,  of  a  similar  description,  being 
cared  for,  specially  by  visitors  who  would  have  a  recognised 
position  ? — Yes,  I  should  ;  but  personally  I  think  it  would 
be  simpler,  would  it  not,  to  put  them  in  the  charge  of 
women  relieving  officers,  who  should  be,  if  possible,  edu- 
cated and  trained  workers. 

83435.  You  do  not  think  that  taking  the  Vestry  of 
Liverpool,  or  some  other  of  the  parishes  which  roughly 
compose  it,  West  Derby,  and  so  on,  there  is  enough  public 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  accept  the  position 
of  a  quasi  accepted  authority  to  do  this  kind  of  work  ? — 
The  difficulty  would  be,  I  am  afraid,  that  if  they  did  accept 
it  their  position  towards  the  Poor  Law  would  be  so 
ambiguous.  It  is  the  case  that  in  one  parish  a  Committee 
■of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  does  undertake  to 
visit  and  supervise  the  outdoor  relief  cases  ;  but  then 
it  is  known  that  in  those  cases  the  lady  visitors  have  no 
authority,  and  I  think  there  are  apt  to  be  difficulties  ;  I 
mean  the  relieving  officers  do  not  always  welcome  sug- 
gestions from  unofficial  lady  visitors. 

83436.  I  am  presuming  that  the  voluntary  visitors 
would  be  authorised,  as  they  would  be  under  the  Elberfeld 
system  ;  do  you  think  that  certain  contingencies  would 
come  from  that  quarter  of  responsible  labour  if  they  were 
acting  as  the  actual  agents  of  the  authority,  whatever 
you  might  call  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  it  is  now,  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
so  many  volunteer  visitors  who  are  sufficiently  trained  or 
capable  for  the  work. 
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83437.  Do  you  not  thinJt,  looking  at  this  whole  question 
of  out-relief,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  training  of  this 
generation  to  do  work  which  they  have  rather  neglected 
in  the  past  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  the  average  volunteer 
visitor  being  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  a  very  large 
amount  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  these  cases. 

83438.  A  question  was  asked  about  the  docks,  and  I  Bonus 

wanted  to  ask  you,  do  the  men  in  Liverpool  earn  a  bonus  system  at 

for  their  work  as  they  do  in  London  ? — No,  there  is  no  <iocks,  am 

system  of  bonuses  there.  ^^^^^ 

objection 

83439.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  system  of  bonuses,  thereto, 
theoretical  or  other  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  know  enough 
about  its  working  to  say.    It  seems  to  work  well  enough 

in  London,  but  I  know  the  trade  union  has  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  it. 

83440.  The  trade  union's  objection  amounts  to  what  ? 
— I  think  they  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  driving — I  mean  to 
the  m3n  being  overworked  and  forced  to  do  more  than 
their  share. 

83441.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  that  ] 
going  on  in  London  ? — I  have  not  sufficient  information 

as  to  London  work  to  say.  \ 

83442.  Let  us  set  aside  that  possible  objection ;  I  I 
suppose  the  problem  of  this  unskilled  labour  is  to  find  the 

point  of  strength  from  which  we  can  organise  it  ? — Yes. 

83443.  Unless  we  can  find  that  we  can  do  nothing,  and  Possibilit;' 
nobody  can  ? — Yes.  of  insurani 

83444.  The  bonus  amounts  in  some  cases  to  a  great  deal,  ^^"^u™?,!,^ 
,  .  6  >  on  bonus 
does  It  not  ?— Yes.  system. 

83445.  If  it  were  possible  to  use  the  bonus  as  a  pa3Tnent, 
in  part  at  any  rate,  to  a  fund  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  unemployment  fund  for  the  employees,  do  you  tnink 
we  should  find  in  that  way  our  point  of  strength  for 
organisation  ? — The  idea  is  too  complicated  a  one,  and  I 
have  not  thought  of  it.    I  should  hardly  like  to  say. 

83446.  What  one  wants  is  light,  if  we  can  get  it,  on  the 
difficulty.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  people  are  in  and 
out  of  work  more  or  less  regularly  ? — Yes. 

83447.  And  it  is  c[uite  clear  that  their  salvation  hes, 
if  possible,  in  somehow  making  the  wage  that  they  can 
earn  sufficient  for  the  whole  period  of  their  lives  ? — Yes. 

83448.  Also  one  would  naturally  expect  them  to  adopt 
the  same  methods  of  self-protection  against  want  of 
work  which  other  organised  bodies  have  done  ? — Yes. 

83449.  Does  your  experience  at  Liverpool  suggest  any 

way  in  which  this  one  step  towards  self -protection  in  the  i 

trade  itself  can  be  reached  ? — May  I  ask  what  you  mean 

by  "  self-protection  "  ?  i 

83450.  I  mean  by  "  self -protection  "  the  adoption  of 
some  sort  of  fund  created  by  their  own  efforts  in  the 
course  of  their  work  ? — I  have  not  heard  the  proposal 
made  before,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out. 
As  far  as  the  bonuses  go,  the  danger  in  Liverpool  seems 
so  much  more  from  men  getting  too  much  work  and 
getting  over-strained,  that  one  fears  a  little  that  anything 
which  took  the  form  of  a  bonus  might  rather  increase  that 
tendency.  At  present  the  work  is  done  under  very  heavy 
pressure,  and  under  a  very  great  strain,  and  perhaps  the 
bonus  would  make  it  harder.  It  would  give  more,  even 
than  at  present,  to  the  young  men,  and  it  would  dis- 
courage older  men  being  taken  into  the  gang.  The 
younger  men  would  be,  would  they  not,  unwilling  to  work 
with  the  older  men  if  they  felt  then-  bonus  would  be 
reduced  by  having  a  rather  less  able  set  of  men  working 
with  them  in  their  gang  ? 

83451.  I  suppose  the  foreman  manages  the  gang  ;  is 
that  not  so  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

83452.  The  foreman  to  a  large  extent,  I  presume, 
would  have  the  same  men  and  the  same  gang  week  by 
week  more  or  less  regularly — he  would  know  the  men, 
I  mean  ? — Yes,  he  knows  his  men. 

83453.  Then  the  men  for  a  long  time  would  be  working 
more  or  less  regularly,  at  any  rate,  with  one  foreman  ? — ■ 
Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  would  be. 

83454.  That  group  which  the  foreman  would  have 
would  be  a  normal  sample  of  the  labour  available  for 
dock  work  in  the  place  ? — Yes. 

83455.  Suppose  we  say  that  a  man  had  a  bonus,  part 
of  which  was  paid  automatically  into  a  fund  ;    as  they 
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bility  of  would  be  sample  men  of  the  dockyard  therefore  that 
ance  diflSculty  of  the  wage  would  not  come  in,  and  there  would 
be,  if  possible,  less  temptation  to  work  purely  from  the 
bonus  point  of  view,  because  part  of  it  would  be  reserved  ? 
— ^Would  the  bonus  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  work 
done  ? 

83456.  It  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  work  done, 
but  it  would  not  be  at  aU  available  to  the  men  at  once. 
Supposing  the  bonus  amounted  to  4d.,  half  of  that  might 
go  into  a  fund,  just  Uke  a  levy  in  a  trade  union,  and  half 
of  it  could  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  worker  ? — Might  it  not 
be  perhaps  better  to  make  it  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
earnings  that  went  into  the  firm  and  not  a  bonus,  for 
fear  of  the  difiiculty  ?  At  present  the  young  men  tend 
to  crowd  out  the  older  and  weaker  men.  Of  course  the 
foreman  has  the  right  of  picking  his  men,  but  still  he  is 
a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the 
men,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  feeling  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  against  the  old  ones  were 
intensified.  > 

83457.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
such  a  fund  ? — Would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  claims  on  it  ?  It  must  be  very 
difiicult  when  a  man  is  working  perhaps  for  four  or  five 
employers  in  a  week.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to 
make  sure  when  he  was  genuinely  unemployed  ? 

83458.  I  suppose  the  fixing  of  the  hours  would  be 
simply  done  by  means  of  a  register ;  at  any  rate  I  am  told 
the  period  could  be  settled  by  some  committee  as  it  is  in  a 
trade  union  ? — Supposing  the  man  had  earned  the  bonus 
in  one  firm,  would  he  have  the  right  to  claim  the  pay- 
ments when  he  was  not  employed  for  that  firm,  or  only 
when  he  was  not  employed  at  all  ? 

83459.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  bonus  system 
would  apply  all  over  the  docks,  or  all  over  a  section  of 
the  docks,  and  that  everybody  who  is  employed  there 
would  be  under  the  same  system,  or  under  a  deduction 
system  such  as  you  suggested.  In  that  way  the  fund 
woidd  be  created  ? — I  should  be  afraid  that  any  unem- 
ployed fund  would  be  very  difficult  to  administer  from 
the  fact  that  in  dock  labour  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove  that  a  given  individual  is  unemployed  without  an 
immense  amount  of  following  up,  because  if  he  is  not 
working  for  A  firm,  he  might  be  working  somewhere  else 
for  B  firm. 

83460.  I  presume  that  in  trade  union  work  the  test  is 
thrown  upon  the  men  themselves.  They  have  to  say 
that  the  person  himself  is  really  bona  fide  out  of  work. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  in  a  dock  to  have  the  men  them- 
selves working  in  the  same  spirit  and  seeing  whether  A 
and  B  are  really  employed  or  not  ? — Perhaps  it  might  be 
so.  It  only  struck  me  that  it  would  require  a  much  more 
complicated  piece  of  organisation  than  you  have  in  a 
skilled  trade  where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  whether  a  man 
is  or  is  not  employed. 

83461.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  unless  something 
is  done  in  this  direction  the  problem  would  remain  un- 
solved to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  we  should  go  on  as 
we  are  ? — I  am  afraid  the  suggestion  is  too  new  and 
complicated  a  one  for  me  to  judge  of  it. 

83462.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  made  your  own 
suggestion  as  to  getting  over  the  difficulty  in  your  paper  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  feel  myself  that  it  is  more  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  themselves  want  altering,  and  that  one 
must  not  only  enable  a  man  to  obviate  the  disadvantages 
of  periodic  unemployment,  but  one  must  also  diminish 
the  number  of  the  periods  of  unemployment  and  regularise 
it. 

83463.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  am  admitting  to  the  full  all  your 
other  remedies,  only  I  think  even  if  they  were  adopted 
this  particular  difficulty,  which  I  beUeve  is  the  crying 
one  of  the  unemployed  period,  would  still  remain  ? — I 
quite  see  that  any  plan  which  would  give  a  system  of  out- 
of-work  pay  would  be  most  valuable.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  how  it  could  be  arranged. 

83464.  (J/r.  Patten  MacDougall.)  The  wage  of  the 
casual  dock  labourer  I  think  you  say,  is  4s.  6d.  per  day  ? 
— It  is  4s.  6d.  for  porterage. 

83465.  And  from  porter  he  may  rise  to  be  a  labourer 
well  known  to  a  particular  foreman  and  be  in  fairly  regular 
emplojonent ;  that  is  the  next  grade,  is  it  not  ? — Yqs. 
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83466.  Then  from  a  labourer  well  known  to  the  foreman  Miss  Ehanor 
he  may  come  on  the  regular  staff  ? — The  regular  staff  is  so  F.  Fathbone. 
extremely  small.   i^Q'j 

83467.  What  wage  does  a  man  on  the  regular  staff  get  [  

as  compared  with  a  casual  man  ? — In  most  firms  I  think  VVages  and 
the  regular  staff  does  not  consist  of  dock  labourers  at  all.  general 
They  do  not  employ  any  regular  staff  except  men  for 
office  work,  time-keepers  and  so  on. 

83468.  The  dock  labourer  may  rise  to  be  a  stevedore 
(who  is  at  the  top),  may  he  not  ? — A  stevedore  is  the  man 
who  stows  the  cargo,  and  I  suppose  a  yoimg  man  who  is 
clever  at  the  work  may  come  to  be  that. 

83469.  Is  that  the  highest  grade  to  which  he  can  reach 
in  that  line  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  highest  grade, 
but  there  are  instances  where  he  may  set  up  on  his  own 
account  as  a  small  master-porter,  or  master-stevedore. 
I  have  heard  of  that  being  done. 

83470.  What  are  the  wages  of  a  stevedore  ? — A  steve- 
dore who  stows  the  cargo  gets  7s.  a  day. 

83471.  Is  he  paid  by  the  day  ?— Yes. 

83472.  Subject  to  what  notice  ? — No  notice  at  all,  I 
think  ;  he  is  taken  on  by  the  day  and  paid  by  the  day. 

As  a  rule  he  probably  works  pretty  constantly  for  the  same 
firm. 

83473.  So  that  really  there  are  no  regular  earnings  in 
front  of  a  man  who  takes  to  dock  labour,  I  mean  no  regular 
employment  other  than  this  day  employment  ? — I  think 
so  as  a  rule,  though  there  may  be  exceptions  where  they 
rise  to  other  work. 

83474.  As  you  have  told  us,  it  is  very  trying  work  to  the 
physique  of  those  who  are  engaged  these  long  hours. 
There  is  a  considerable  strain,  is  there  not,  upon  the 
physique  of  the  men  ? — I  can  only  say  that  undoubtedly 
they  age  very  quickly. 

83475.  It  has  been  said  that  the  town  man  is  not  at 
all  so  well  able  to  bear  that  strain  as  the  man  who  comes 
from  the  country  districts,  and  that  accordingly  there  is 
a  drain  from  the  coimtry  districts  into  the  towns  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  dock  labour.  Would  you  say  what 
your  experience  is  on  that  if  you  have  had  any  experience 
of  it  ? — That  is  what  I  have  always  been  told  by  prac- 
tically everybody  I  have  asked  about  it,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  figures  that  bore  on  the  origin  of  the  men  who 
are  at  the  docks,  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. The  general  impression  is  that  there  is  a  very  large 
immigration,  partly  from  Ireland  and  partly  from  the 
country  districts,  the  immigrants,  being  strong  and 
healthy  men,  very  often  driving  out  the  town-bom  men. 

83476.  It  has  been  stated  that  "there  is  a  continued 
draft  on  the  vitality  of  the  coimtry  districts  in  order  to 
supply  the  want  cf  dock  labour,  but  you  cannot  say 
whether,  in  your  experience,  that  is  so  ? — My  experience 
really  only  consists  of  what  other  people  tell  me.  It  is 
the  general  impression  undoubtedly. 

83477.  In  Liverpool  there  is  a  labour  bureau,  is  there 
not,  in  connection  with  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes. 

83478.  Has  it  been  successful  in  its  operations  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  qua  bureau  it  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful. It  has  improved  during  the  last  year,  but  the 
number  of  engagements  has  been  small. 

83479.  Has  it  not  been  instrumental — I  think  we  were 
so  told — in  sending  to  factory  work  in  the  country  districts 
a  number  of  widows  who  otherwise  would  have  come  on  to 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No  ;  that  has  not  been  done  by  the 
distress  committee  bureau.  That  was  done  by  the 
central  relief  society.  The  system  of  doing  that  was 
started  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  before  the  distress 
committee  came  into  existence. 

83480.  And  it  is  in  active  operation  now,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  on  a  very  much  dwindled  scale.  As  I  said  in 
reply  to  Miss  Hill,  I  think,  it  used  to  be  done  much  more 
when  the  guardians  insisted  upon  it  in  assisting  cases  ; 
now  they  do  not  insist  upon  it,  and  therefore  the  numbers 
that  are  sent,  dwindle.  I  think  there  were  only  four 
families  sent  last  year. 

83481.  You  said,  I  think,  that  in  your  opinion  evening  Objection  to 
schools  were  of  no  use  for  trade  purposes  ;  why  is  that  evening 

so  ? — We  have  no  great  experience  of  evening  schools  trade  schools, 
suitable  for  trade  purposes,  but  two  years  ago  we  organ- 
ised experimental  classes  in  dress-making  for  appren- 
tices, under  the  technical  education  sub-committee.  We 
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Aliss  Eleanor  found  the  difficulty  was  that  the  girls  after  being  at  work 
F.  Rathbone.  all  day  long  were  too  tired  to  come  to  the  classes.  Then 

 we  tried  having  them  earlier,  and  getting  the  employers 

11  Nov.  1907.  igt,  them  off  an  hour  earlier,  but  the  forewomen  made 
such  a  difficulty  that  we  could  not  keep  the  classes  up. 
The  forewomen  do  not  like  them  to  come  earlier,  and  if 
they  did  not  come  earlier  then  we  found  they  were  too 
tired  to  get  much  benefit  from  the  classes. 

83482.  I  gather  that  you  do  not  approve  of  the  present 
class  of  relieving  officer,  and  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
an  improvement  in  that  direction  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  at  all.  I  have  no  experience  that  would 
justify  me  in  saying  that,  and  I  do  not  come  much  in 
contact  with  them. 

83483.  I  rather  gathered  that  you  said  that  the  reliev- 
ing officer  was  sometimes  rough  in  his  treatment  of  the 
widows  ?— Yes.  He  may  be  suitable  for  his  work,  but  I 
think  that  for  women  of  that  class,  the  treatment  should 
be  rather  different — there  should  be  a  more  specialised 
and  more  individualised  kind  of  treatment.  I  think  they 
should  be  dealt  with  by  women. 

83484.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  you  still  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Distress  Committee  of  Liverpool  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  a  member  since  it  started. 

83485.  Were  you  particularly  concerned  with  the 
labour  exchange  ;  was  that  the  part  that  came  under 
your  observation  ? — -Not  especially  so,  but  I  have  been 
interested  in  it.  It  has  not  been  kept  very  much  apart 
from  the  work  of  the  register ;  the  two  have  been  con- 
fused. 

83486.  Have  you  had  bureaux  in  Liverpool  before  ? — 
Yes. 

83487.  They  took  the  bureau  over,  I  suppose  ;  was 
that  the  way  ?— They  took  it  over. 

83488.  Have  they  altered  the  methods  ? — To  some  ex- 
tent. It  has  come  now  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  the  distress  committee,  so  it  is  not  exactly 
working  in  the  same  way, 

83489.  I  think  you  said  it  had  not  at  first  worked  quite 
satisfactorily  ? — I  do  not  think  the  number  of  applica- 
tions to  it  had  been  very  great ;  that  is  all.  I  think  that 
for  the  first  year  the  works  of  the  register  proper,  I  mean 
the  relief  work,  absorbed  so  much  attention  that  there 
was  not  very  much  time  given  to  developing  the  bureau. 

83490.  Do  you  mean  the  register  of  applications  kept 
by  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes  ;  the  applications  for 
relief  work  under  the  Act. 

83491.  Is  the  bureau  getting  better  known,  or  is  it 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  known 
among  the  imemployed  and  amongst  employers  ? — I 
suppose  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  ;  it  certainly  has 
not  been  used  very  much.  At  present  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  system  of  running  it  may  not  militate  against 
its  usefuhiess.    No  distinction  is  made  between  appli- 


cants to  the  labour  bureau  and  applicants  for  tfie  register  ; 
they  all  have  to  answer  the  same  questions  and  to  fill  up 
the  same  form.  I  think  possibly  that  may  deter  the 
better  claps  of  applicants  from  appljdng. 

83492.  The  record  paper  then  is  practically  administered 
to  the  persons  who  wish  to  be  put  on  the  labour  list  ? — 
As  a  rule  ;  but  the  officer  uses  his  discretion. 

83493.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  it  the  same  office 
for  both  ?— Yes. 

83494.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  yourself  formed  Results  of 
any  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed  Work-  Unemployei 
men  Act  ?    I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  are  in  ^g^'^- 
favour  of  it  or  opposed  to  it  ? — I  think  as  far  as  I  can  t  :   '"^  i 
judge  from  Liverpool  that  it  has  done  very  little  good ; 
possibly  it  has  done  no  special  harm. 

83495.  It  has  given  assistance  to  a  good  many  people, 
has  it  not ;  you  have  had  a  good  many  applicants,  have 
you  not  ? — In  the  first  year  I  do  not  think  it  did  any 
good,  because  we  had  not  great  experience  in  the  working 
of  the  system,  so  we  tried  the  giving  of  a  very  small  dole 
of  work — one  week's  or  a  fortnight's  work — to  practi- 
cally all  the  applicants  who  satisfied  the  test  as  to  charac- 
ter. Last  year  a  much  smaller  number  of  applicants 
were  given  work,  and  they  were  given  it  for  a  long  period. 

The  cases  were  much  more  carefully  selected  and  watched,  < 
and  I  think  last  year  it  did  good  to  those  applicants  who  i 
did  get  work. 

83496.  Supposing  the  Act  to  be  continued,  would  you 
have  any  suggestions  for  its  amendment  ? — That  is  rather 
a  difficult  question  to  answer  in  a  few  words.  My  feeling 
is  that  it  does  very  little  good  and  excites  a  great  many 
expectations  which  are  not  realised,  and  so,  perhaps, 
creates  more  disappointment  and  bitterness. 

83497.  Do  you  think  that  any  amendment  in  the  Act 
could  be  made  which  would  obviate  those  objections  ? — 
I  think  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  get  representative 
bodies  to  carry  it  out  quite  in  the  strict  way  in  which  it 
was  intended.    For  instance,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  registrations  in  Liverpool  under  the  Act  have  been 
those  of  genera]  labourers,  that  is,  dock  and  other  casual 
labourers.    Personally  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  those  q^^^^ 
can  truly  be  called  people  suffering  from  exceptional  persons 
and  temporary  distress,  or  that  they  ought  to  have  come  applying  U. 
under  the  Act  at  all ;  but  they  have  been  registered  and  Distress 
admitted  as  coming  under  the  Act.  Committee 

83498.  Were  the  larger  part  of  your  applications  of  Liverpoi 
that  character  ? — More  than  two-thirds  of  them  were. 

83499.  You  consider  that  they  were  not  out  of  employ- 
ment owing  to  temporary  dis1;ress,  because  the  under- 
employment was  practically  permanent  with  them  ;  was 
that  your  view  ? — I  think  with  the  general  labourer  it  is 
a  question  of  a  permanent  insufficiency  of  employment. 

83500.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  rather  under-employment 
than  unemployment  ? — Yes. 
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 —         83501.  [The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  are  a  Member  of 

11  Nov.  1907.  Parliament,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

83502.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Labour  Party  ? — No. 

83503.  You  are  prepared  to  hand  in  a  report  on 
unemployment  by  the  joint  board  representing  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Labour 
Party  ?— Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  Problem  to  he  solved. — We  have  thought  it  wise 
to  first  state  what  in  our  opinion  the  problem  is  that 
requires  solution,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  as 
to  aim. 

2.  The  General  Problem. — It  appears  to  us  that  as  the 
object  of  the  endeavours  to  solve  the  unemployed  problem 
is  really  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  inasmuch 
as  sufficient  wealth  is  being  annually  created  to  supply 
all  our  needs,  the  creation  of  more  employment  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  as  a  means  of  solving  this  problem  ; 
and  that  as  the  problem  of  poverty  is  caused  by  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  and  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  labour, 
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our  object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  labour  and  wealth. 

3.  This  in  effect  is  the  main  object  of  the  Labour  movs- 
ment.  We  realise,  however,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this 
object,  when  all  desirous  of  working  may  readily  obtain 
work  and  the  just  reward  for  that  work,  will  necessarily 
be  a  long  and  arduous  task.  It  devolves  upon  us,  there- 
fore— while  in  no  way  minimising  our  efforts  to  secure 
this  ultimate  object--to  meet  and  counteract  as  far  as 
possible  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  system. 


4.  The  Particular  Problem. 
these  evils  are  : — 


Perhaps  the  greatest  of  Eyiig  of 
present 

^        ^  .  ,  .  ,     ,  ,  industrial 

(a)  That  efficient  workmen  are  m  constant  danger,  gygtem. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  of  being  unable  to 
obtain  employment  at  the  trade  or  occupation  at 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  earn  their 
livelihood. 

(&)  That  as  the  problem  is  more  or  less  common 
in  all  trades  and  occupations,  the  possibility  of 
leaving  one  trade  for  another  is  very  doubtful,  and 
certainly  offers  no  remedy  to  unemployment. 
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(c)  That  to  hundreds  of  thousands  the  danger  of 
unemployment  becomes  an  actual  reality  causing 
immonse  suffering  and  loss. 

5.  We  suggest  this  evil  should  be  met : — 

(a)  By  endeavouring  to  secure  a  maximum  number 
of  workmen  to  perform  such  work  as  may  be  required, 
and 

(6)  Where  the  volume  of  work  can  be  increased 
to  advantage,  to  foster  such  increase  with  a  view 
to  employing  any  surplus  labour  which  may  exist. 

6.  The  second  of  these  proposals  we  suggest  can  best 
be  secured  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  about  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Labour  Members,  which  seeks  to 
provide  work  for  unemployed  persons. 

7.  The  first  proposal  we  feel  depends  for  its  success 
upon  its  adoption  as  part  of  the  trade  union  policy  to 
foster  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  labour. 

8.  While  we  do  not  here  dwell  upon  the  other  phase 
of  the  general  problem,  viz.,  "the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,"  Ave  may  point  out  that  the 
secui'Lng  of  a  better  distribution  of  labour  by  which  those 
at  present  unemployed  would  be  kept  on  as  workers  would 
result  in  placing  labour  in  a  much  stronger  economic 
position  than  it  at  present  occupies. 

9.  The  Responsibility  of  each  Trade. — In  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  upon  organised  labour,  we  recognise 
that  the  matter  must  be  largely  left  to  the  initiative  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  separate  trades.  We  are  convinced 
that  workmen  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  employment 
at  the  occupation  of  which  they  have  most  knowledge, 
and  from  every  point  of  view  it  is  desirable,  in  seeking  a 
remedy,  that  this  should  be  kept  in  mind.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  no  solution  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  compositors 
are  concerned,  to  be  able  to  offer  them  work  as  navvies, 
or  vice  versa.  The  aim  should  be,  therefore,  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  labour  in  each  trade  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  in  that  trade.  If  this  is  so,  and  of  that  we  have 
little  doubt,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  possible  way 
in  which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  regulating  the 
working  hours  per  day  or  per  week,  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  respective  trades  and  the 
demand  for  labour  in  that  trade.  Changes  in  the  demand 
for  labour,  which  continually  occur,  notwithstanding 
all  we  can  do  to  prevent  them,  should  be  met  in  times  of 
slackened  demand  by  reducing  the  working  hours  per 
day  per  man. 

10.  Working  Hours  and  not  Number  of  Employees 
should  be  the  Elastic  Part  of  the  Industrial  Machine. — At 
present,  what  happens  in  very  many  trades  is  to  meet 
changes  in  demand  for  labour  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  allowing  the  hours  to 
remain  stationary.  Under  such  a  method  imemployment 
is  inevitable ;  the  economic  position  of  the  workers  is 
weakened  ;  changes  in  demand  are  intensified,  and  little 
or  no  incentive  is  given  to  employers  to  try  and  prevent 
them. 

11.  Two  things,  therefore,  seem  to  be  necessary: — 
(a)  To  use  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  a  decrease 

in  the  demand  for  labour,  and 

(6)  To  meet  any  decrease  which  may  occur  by 
decreasing  the  working  hours  per  day  or  per  week, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  decreasing  the  number  of 
workers  employed. 

12.  Practical  Successful  Examples.  We  are  streng- 
thened in  the  belief  that  these  suggestions  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  trend  of  what  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  practical  solution,  by  the  fact  that 
several  trade  unions  are  moving  along  these  hnes.  They 
are  endeavouring  to  place  a  hmit  on  production  in  times 
of  exceptional  demand  by  placing  a  limit  upon  the  num- 
ber of  hours  it  is  possible  for  their  members  to  work. 
Thus,  the  textile  trades  are  practically  hmited  by  law  to 
fifty- five  and  a  haK  horn's  per  week.*  The  engineers  are 
limited  by  agreement  with  their  employers  to  not  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours'  overtime  per  month  per 
member,  and  the  London  compositors  have  also  placed 
a  hmit  upon  overtime  in  their  trade.  This  is  all  in  the 
right  direction,  as  it  tends  to  spread  demand  over  a  more 

*  The  law  only  directly  affects  women,  young  persons 
and  children,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  men's  hours  coincide 
with  what  is  fixed  by  law  for  the  other  workers. 
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lengthened  period,  and  all  endeavours  such  as  the  con- 
ferences on  overtime  at  present  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Parhamentary  Committee  should  be 
encouraged.  We  see  no  reason,  in  fact,  why  the  practice 
in  the  textile  trades,  where  no  overtime  at  all  is  allowed, 
should  not  be  generally  established  in  other  trades. 

13.  The  great  difficulty  arises,  however,  when  demand 
for  labour  begins  to  fall.  Beginning  with  a  period  of 
exceptional  demand  when  overtime  is  being  worked, 
such  fall  can,  of  course,  be  met  by  curtaiUng  overtime, 
or,  in  other  words,  reducing  the  hours  of  labour.  When, 
however,  overtime  is  so  curtailed  as  to  bring  the  working 
hours  down  to  what  is  recognised  as  the  normal  day  or 
week,  then,  instead  of  continuing  reducing  hours,  the 
working  hours  are  allowed  to  remain  stationary  and 
discharges  take  place — an  vmemployed  problem  being 
the  result.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  object 
should  not  be  to  keep  working  hours  at  the  normal,  irre- 
spective of  the  numbers  employed,  but  to  keep  shortening 
hours  as  demand  slackens,  the  object  being  to  keep  all 
employed.  Where  this  policy  is  adopted,  as  in  the  textile 
trades,  and  by  individual  employers  in  other  trades — 
the  result  is  that  unemployment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

14.  Difficulties,  of  course,  confront  us  in  any  endeavour 
we  may  make  to  have  such  a  poUcy  adopted  by  employers' 
but  we  think  a  strong  and  vigorous  effort  should  be  made, 
and  particularly  should  we  bring  all  the  forces  at  our 
command  to  induce  the  Government  and  pubhc  authori- 
ties to  adopt  this  method  of  regulating  the  industries 
they  control. 

15.  We  therefore  recommend : — 

(a)  To  minimise  fluctuations :  That  trade  unions 
be  urged  to  aboUsh  overtime,  and  that  where  this 
is  not  wholly  possible  it  be  restricted  to  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  that  when  worked  it  be  penahsed  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

(b)  To  keep  the  whole  body  of  workers  in  employ 
ment :  That  the  present  practice  of  discharging  workmen 
in  times  of  depression  be  discontinued,  and  the  short 
time  system  adopted  so  that  a  shortage  of  employ- 
ment might  be  met  collectively  by  all  working 
shorter  hours. 

(c)  To  ensure  the  practical  apphcation  of  the  above 
suggestions  :  That  the  Joint  Board  seek  the  sanction 
of  the  three  national  labour  organisations  to 
circularise  all  trade  unions  urging  them  to  place 
these  proposals  before  their  members  so  that  uniform 
action  towards  their  adoption  may  be  taken  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

83504.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  think  there  is  another 
documeat  you  want  to  hand  in  ? — Yes.  The  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  began  to  con- 
sider this  subject  on  what  I  should  call  a  systematic 
plan  in  1904,  and  they  issued  a  report  at  the  latter  end 
of  1904  that  I  should  like  to  hand  in  ;  otherwise,  there 
would  be  some  omissions  and  something  that  would  not 
be  quite  so  plain  if  only  the  second  report  was  placed  in. 
The  first  report  that  I  have  handed  in  was  issued  in  1906, 
the  second  report  was  issued  in  1904  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1 .  The  following  are  the  proposals  which  were  drawn  up 
by  the  joint  committees  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
Trades  Union  Congress  and  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Labour  Members  of 
Parliament : — 

REPORT  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(1)  Preamble. 

2.  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  main  cause  p^-  r 
which  leads  to  large  numbers  of  men  being  without  of  unemploy- 
employment  is  due  to  the  absence  of  organisation  in  ment. 
industry,   intensified  by  the  increased  production  of 
labour-saving  appliances  unaccompanied  by  an  adequate 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  or  a  sufficient  increase  in 
remuneration. 

3.  The  displacement  of  men  by  women  and  yoimg  persons 
through  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery. 

4.  The  absence,  particularly  in  Government  works,  of 
any  attempt  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  work  so  as  to 
maintain  employment  at  an  even  level,  thereby  causing 
alternate  periods  of  rush  and  stagnation, 
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5.  The  fact  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  country 
are  being  constantly  drained  in  avoidable  wars  and  extra- 
vagant expenditure. 

(2)  Existing  Methods. 

6.  That  the  existing  methods  of  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment, apart  from  trade  union  effort  and  financial  aid, 
namely: — (1)  Public,  semi-public,  and  private  employ- 
ment agencies  ;  (2)  Public,  semi-public,  and  private 
relief ;  (3)  Private  charity,  are,  when  not  positively 
harmful,  defective  and  inadequate. 

7.  In  varying  grades  of  proportion  the  above  methods 
are  ineffective,  and  more  or  less  demoralising,  inasmuch 
as  they  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  and  collective 
responsibility  for  existing  conditions,  and  notwithstanding 
generations  of  experiments  they  have  lamentably  failed 
to  furnish  even  a  temporary  solution  of  the  problem. 

(3)  Remedial  Proposals. 

The  Regulation  of  Industry. 

8.  The  first  essential  in  dealing  with  this  Cjuestion  is  a 
more  systematic  regulation  of  industry,  as  a  means  to 
which  we  suggest : — 

(a)  That  the  Government  be  urged  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  work  under  its  jurisdiction,  so 
that  the  necessity  to  discharge  workmen  will  be 
obviated. 

(&)  That  the  principle  of  regulating  the  distribution 
of  work  w"ith  the  obje;*t  as  stated  in  Clause  (a)  be 
urged  by  the  Government  upon  all  public  bodies 
and  recommended  to  private  firms. 

(c)  That  the  practice  of  working  overtime  be 
generally  discountenanced. 

(d)  That  local  public  bodies,  similar  to  those 
formed  under  Mr.  Long's  recent  scheme  for  London, 
with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
direct  trade  union  representatives,  shall  be  per- 
manently established  in  all  localities  throughout  the 
Dountry. 

(4)  Employment. 

9.  That  as  a  means  of  reduci-ig  the  necessity  to  fall 
back  upon  Clause  {d),  we  suggest : — 

(a)  That  works  of  pubhc  utility  be  carried  out  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Government  last  session  relating  to  the  port  and 
docks  of  London  and  the  improvement  of  the  Thames  ; 
coast  protection  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
and  general  reclamation  of  the  land  saved  from  such 
encroachment ;  necessary  harbour  works,  and  work 
akeady  decided  upon  in  coimection  with  the  postal 
and  other  Government  Departments.  The  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Government  of  waste  land  at  present 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  with  a  view  to  afforesta- 
tion. 

(6)  That  the  practice  followed  by  public  bodies  of 
refraining  from  putting  work  in  hand  during  the 
winter  months  be  as  far  as  possible  modified  in  order 
that  workmen  may  be  more  regularly  employed 
throughout  the  year. 

(c)  That  when  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
Clause  (d).  Section  3,  the  public  bodies  so  formed 
shall  acquire  land  to  which  the  unemployed  may  be 
drafted  with  a  view  to  the  workers  and  their  families 
eventually  becoming  self-supporting  through  a  system 
of  co-operative  farming. 

(5)  Organisation. 

10.  That  the  agencies  recognised  as  empowered  to  deal 
with  unemployment  should  be  : — 

(1)  Public  bodies  as  alluded  to  in  Clause  {d)  Section 
3. 

^2)  The  trade  tmions  of  the  country. 


Duties  of  each  of  above  Bodies. 

Co-operative      (a)  That  public  bodies  should  organise  co-operative 
farms  under'  farms  and  other  means  whereby  men  recommended  to  their 
public  bodies,  notice  by  trade  unions,  and  in  exceptional  cases  Poor  Law 
guardians,  shall  obtain  employment. 

ih)  Trade  unions,  by  reason  of  their  existing  practical 
machinery  by  which  workmen  are  advised  as  to  places 
where  employment  can  be  obtained  ;  their  system  of  aid  to 
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unemployed  members  traveUing  in  search  of  employment ; 
their  recognised  agents  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
their  financial  responsibility  for  unemployed  benefit  alone 
which  now  a.mounts  to  £600,000  per  year,  together  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  character,  suitabihty,  and  ante- 
cedents of  their  members  should  be  the  recognised  agency 
to  deal  with  the  class  of  workers  described  by  Mr.  Long 
as : — "  Those  who  are  respectable  men  temporarily 
distressed  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  employment." 

1 1 .  Poor  Law  guardians  should  be  the  recognised  agency 
to  deal  with  the  class  (2)  described  in  Mr.  Long's  scheme 
as  : — "  Those  who  should  be  regarded  as  ordinary  apphc- 
ants  for  Poor  Law." 

Immediate  Distress. 

12.  With  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  present  acute  distress 
occasioned  through  lack  of  employment,  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  be  urged  to  issue  to  town, 
urban,  and  district  councils,  and  other  sanitary  authorities, 
a  circular  on  the  Unes  of  those  issued  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  years  1886  and  1892. 

83505.  {Bishop  of  Boss.)  In  the  Report  for  1906,  I  see 
it  is  set  forth  that  there  is  a  genera,l  problem  and  a  parti- 
cular problem  ? — Yes. 

83506.  The  general  problem  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  ? — Yes. 

83507.  That  is  a  very  large  question,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  matter  ? — 
I  think  that  the  general  problem  is  the  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  amount  of  employment  that  really  exists. 
That  in  itself  would  probably  end  in  the  more  general 
distribution  of  the  wealth. 

83508.  That  is ;  if  there  were  a  more  satisfactory 
distribution  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

83509.  The  particular  problem  is  the  want  of  an  equit-  Particulivr 
able  distribution  of  employment? — Yes.  problem  of 

83510.  You  point  out  that  the  efficient  workmen  are  '^'^* 
in  constant  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  work  through 

no  fault  of  their  owti  ?— That  is  so. 

83511.  And  that  this  condition  of  things  is  common  to  | 
all  trades  ?— Yes,  all.  j 

83512.  Therefore,  you  think  no  relief  can  be  found  by  I 
transferring  the  men  from  one  trade  to  another  trade  ? —  j 
Not  sufficient  to  be  of  any  importance  to  deal  with  the  i 
problem. 

83513.  Do  you  think,  taking  a  particular  trade,  while  Value  cf 
there  is  a  surplus'of  workmen  in  one  district  there  might  be  niigratio.i  O! 
room  for  those  workmen  in  some  other  district  ? — In  some  ^  '^^  ^^'^ 
trades  at  some  times  there  would  be.  ; 

83514.  Hence,  if  you  could  shift  the  men  from  the  | 
district  where  there  was  unemployment  to  where  there  : 
was  need  of  them,  to  that  extent  the  problem  would  be  ! 
solved  ? — To  some  extent  it  would.  ; 

83515.  This  w-ould  be  dependent  upon  some  agreement 

with  the  trade  unions,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ;  thej'  are  about  j 
the  only  organisations  that  do  really  practically  perform 
that  part  of  the  work. 

83516.  Some  witnesses  have  recommended  very  strongly  Labour 
the  establishment  of  labour  bureaux  in  order  to  effect  this  exchanges,  '. 
shifting  of  men  from  one  district  to  another  ;  what  is  your  their  possib 
opinion  about  the  labour  bureaux  ? — If  the  labour  bureaux  value  and 
were  composed  of  direct  representatives  of  the  men,  in  proper  _ 
the  trade,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  representing  constitutior 
that  trade,  I  think  possibly  they  might  do  a  considerable 

amount  of  good. 

83517.  Do  you  think  the  employers  should  have  any 
representation  on  the  bureaux  ? — I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

83518.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  bureaux 
should  have  the  goodwill  both  of  the  employers  and  of 
the  employed  ? — I  should  think  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  a  bureau  is  going  to  do  its  work  properly. 

83519.  And,  I  take  it,  you  would  think  it  would  be 
desirable  if  you  could  get  the  employers  to  look  at  the 
bureaux  so  favourably  that  they  would  go  to  them  for 
their  men  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  there  were 
a  fair  proportion  of  representation  for  the  trade  unions 
concerned  upon  the  bureaux,  it  might  be  that  they  would 
agree  to  forego  their  own  private  methods  special  to  their 
organisation.    If  such  a  condition  could  be  provided  it 
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would  unquestionably  necessitate  the  employers,  if  they 
wanted  men,  going  to  the  bureaux  for  them. 

83520.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  help  to  alleviate 
the  trouble  ? — Yes. 

83521.  It  would  not  radically  remedy  it,  I  presume, 
but  it  would  alleviate  it  ? — Yes. 

83522.  And  there  still  would  remain  in  various  trades 
an  insufficiency  of  work,  would  there  not  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily an  insufficiency  of  work,  but  not  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  that  work. 

83523.  I  think  your  Statement  recommends  as  a  remedy 
that  the  hours  should  be  shortened  ? — Yes. 

83524.  That  seems  to  assume  that  the  amount  of 
work  should  be  insufficient  to  employ  all  the  men  for  the 
full  number  of  hours  ? — That  is  the  case.  Certain  trades 
have  tried  this  method  in  preference  to  dismissals,  and 
they  have  foimd  it  very  satisfactory  both  in  steadying 
wages,  and  generally  in  keeping  up  the  moral  character 
of  their  men.  It  has  been  tried  with  very  good  effect 
in  some  cases  in  the  boot-making  trade,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  textile  trades.  While  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  details  as  to  its  effect  in  the  textile  trades,  after 
conferring  with  the  representatives  of  these  unions  on  our 
committee,  I  am  able  to  say  they  greatly  favour  any 
reduction  of  time  to  the  individual  to  any  extent  in 
preference  to  the  dismissal  of  anyone. 

83525.  Are  they  opposed  to  working  overtime  ? — Yes. 

83526.  They  think  that  should  be  discountenanced 
as  much  as  possible  ? — -Yes. 

83527.  If  it  came  to  the  alternative  of  either  dismissing 
some  of  the  men  or  reducing  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  the  whole  body,  I  take  it  they  would  prefer  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  to  keep  the  mass  em- 
ployed ? — Yes. 

83528  1  presume  the  wages  per  hour  would  always 
remain  the  same  ? — Yes. 

83529.  So  it  means  that  each  individual  man  would 
earn  less  in  the  day  in  order  that  his  fellow  should  be 
employed  ? — Yes. 

83530.  I  see  it  is  suggested  in  Paragraph  12  that  as 
far  as  possible  in  busy  times  over-production  should  be 
avoided  ? — Yes. 

83531.  Several  trade  unions  you  say  "  are  endeavouring 
to  place  a  limit  on  production  in  times  of  exceptional 
demand  by  placing  a  limit  on  the  number  of  hours  it  is 
possible  for  their  members  to  work  "  ? — Yes.  That  has 
been  done,  notably  in  the  coal  trade,  M^here  occasionally 
the  employers  have  steadied  production  for  several 
reasons,  and  there  have  been  other  instances  in  which 
the  trade  unions,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  output, 
have  declared  stop  days.  We  think  that  that  may  be 
desirable  in  certain  cases. 

83532.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  cases  where  it 
would  not  work,  at  least  to  the  full  extent.  Suppose 
orders  are  placed  in  the  iron  trade,  as  occurred  lately 
with  the  trades  for  rebuilding  houses  in  San  Francisco, 
if  those  orders  cannot  be  completed  within  a  certain  time 
they  will  go  elsewhere.  What  would  be  your  view  in 
such  a  case  as  that  ? — In  a  case  of  that  description,  of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  other  than  take  great 
care  that  if  continuous  work  was  required  there  should 
be  a  certain  definite  number  of  shifts  of  men  employed — 
I  should  say  at  least  three  shifts. 

83533.  In  trades  where  we  have  practically  in  this 
country  a  monopoly  we  should  regulate  production  ? — 
Yes. 

83534.  But  where  we  come  in  competition  with  other 
countries,  I  suppose  we  should  be  very  cautious  ? — Great 
caution  would  be  necessary,  undoubtedly. 

83535.  The  main  suggestion  in  your  Statement  is,  as 
you  say  in  No.  10,  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  those 
who  are  employed  instead  of  throwing  men  out  of 
employment  ? — Yes.  The  whole  contention  of  the  Trades 
Federation,  which  is  now  the  largest  combination  of  in- 
dustrial workers  in  the  world,  is  that  the  hoiirs  should 
be  the  elastic  part  of  the  industrial  machine,  and  not 
the  number  of  men  employed — they  found  when  it  was 
thought  there  is  less  employment  in  the  trade  that  should 
always  be  met  by  a  continuous  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  those  who  are  working  in  the  trade  in  preference  to 
the_  dismissal  of  anyone. 
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83536.  Can  the  men  be  easily  brought  to  agree  with 
that  system  ?  It  means  a  lessening  of  income,  and, 
therefore,  a  lessening  of  the  standard  of  living  that  he 
and  his  family  have  adopted  ?— The  opposite  of  that 
is  still  worse.  The  dismissal  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men  in  a  trade  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  loss  of 
respectability  and  self-esteem  on  the  part  of  those  men, 
but  very  often  it  has  been  discovered  in  some  trades 
that  by  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  those  men  there 
they  probably  become  disorganised  and  generally 
demoralised.  I  think  it  is  a  tendency  even  affecting  the 
working  conditions  of  those  who  are  at  work,  and  that 
in  the  textile  trades  they  have  discovered  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  whole  trade, 
even  though  individual  members  of  the  trade  union  ma,y 
object  to  it,  these  societies  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  enforce  the  principle  as  far  as  possible. 

83537.  I  can  quite  understand  that  having  regard  to  Feeling  o£ 
the  public  advantage  and  public  utility  it  is  necessary  individual 
that  there  should  be  public  spirit,  but  is  there  much  workmen  as 
difficulty  in  getting  the  individual  to  take  a  wide  public  ^o^j^g 
view  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  when  it  is  fairly  placed 

before  them.  For  instance,  I  was  at  Northampton  a 
fortnight  ago,  when  an  officer  of  the  Bootmakers'  Union 
informed  me  that  they  had  specially  called  a  factory 
together  to  ask  the  workers  whether  certain  reductions 
of  time  were  to  be  allowed,  or  whether  twenty  men  should 
be  dismissed  on  the  next  Saturday ;  and  the  men  unani- 
mously decided  to  take  less  time,  so  that  all  the  men 
should  be  employed. 

83538.  That  showed  great  public  spirit.  Is  there  any- 
thing on  your  first  statement  that  you  wish  to  add  before 
I  go  to  the  other  ? — No  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  is 
quite  a  personal  matter  that  I  should  like  to  mention. 
Probably  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  state  that  at  the 
end.  It  is  with  regard  to  men  tramping  from  place  to 
place. 

83539.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  mention  it  at  the 
end.  The  second  part  of  this  second  paper  deals  with  the 
existing  methods  of  treating  unemployment ;  amongst 
those  we  have  public,  semi-public,  and  private  employ- 
ment agencies  ;  public,  semi-public,  and  private  relief ; 
and  private  charity.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
on  the  question  of  charities,  which  has  been  specially 
taken  up  by  the  Commission,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  that  point  now  ? — Quite  so. 

83540.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  remedial  proposals,  p  Qpo-^ig 
this  paper  seems  to  me  to  differ  from  the  first  to  this  ^ 
extent,  that  in  the  first  the  main  object  is  the  regulation  regulation  of 
of  industry  by  employers  and  employed,  and  in  the  second  Governmeni 
a  good  deal  of  the  burden  of  regulating  employment  is  work, 
thrown  on  the  Government  ? — That  is  not  what  was  in- 
tended.   What  the  Committee  felt  when  discussing  this 

matter  was  that  their  suggestions  outside  the  Govern- 
ment could  only  be  for  our  trade  unions  and  employers 
generally  to  educate  public  opinion  upon  what  we  thought 
would  be  the  very  best  way  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  having  unemployed  men  upon  the  streets.  We  can 
only  proceed,  as  it  were,  tentatively,  but  wo  thought 
the  Government,  at  least,  ought  not  to  discharge  any 
workmen,  but  that  it  ought  to  regulate  its  business  at 
once  in  such  a  way  that  no  further  discharges  should 
take  place.    You  see  the  principle  is  the  same. 

83541.  Two  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
mission from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  Government 
work.  One  proposal  is  that  the  Government  should  leave 
over  any  work  that  would  bear  leaving  over  and  get  that 
work  done  in  periods  of  distress  and  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment ;  the  other  proposal  is  that  the  Government  should 
take  on  a  fixed  set  of  men  and  keep  them  always  em- 
ployed ? — I  think,  considering  the  exigencies  of  Govern- 
ment work,  you  would  find  that  that  would  be  almost 
impossible.  Certainly  the  volume  of  work  could  never  be 
maintained  at  one  dead  level.  Taking  either  view  of  it, 
you  could  only  maintain  a  regular  staff  in  Government 
employment,  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  employment, 
on  the  condition  that  the  suggested  remedial  measure 
contained  in  Section  3  of  our  Report  of  1904  was  adopted. 
Government  work  is  bound  to  fluctuate  just  the  same  as 
every  other  work.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
suggestion  that  that  work  which  is  not  immediately 
pressing  should  be  held  over  for  periods  of  depression  ; 
I  quite  agree  in  thatc 
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83542.  It  was  pointed  out  that  sucli  work  as  painting 
and  a  good  many  things  of  that  class  which  are  not  done 
by  ordinary  employers  in  the  winter-time  could  be  done 
by  the  Government,  so  as  to  give  employment  during  the 
slack  time  to  workers  of  that  sort  ? — But  it  would  be 
really  only  those  who  are  competent  to  do  the  work 
who  could  do  it. 

83543.  Yes  ;  that  is  work  that  could  only  be  given 
to  certain  tradesmen  ? — It  is  unfortunate  that  painting, 
especially  in  the  case  of  private  dwellings,  is  done  at  just 
a  certain  time  of  the  year,  so  that  it  has  become  almost 
entirely  a  season  trade. 

83544.  What  you  want  principally  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  set  a  good  example  itself  ? — Yes. 

83545.  You  want  the  Government  to  encourage  other 
public  bodies,  and  through  that  encouragement  of  other 
public  bodies  private  individuals  might  be  induced  to 
follow  on  the  same  lines  ?— Yes. 

83546.  You  suggest  in  your  fourth  section  that  the 
Government  could  find  a  good  deal  of  employment ; 
should  the  employment  found  by  a  public  authority  be 
in  your  opinion  reproductive  ? — Yes. 

83547.  Then  you  would  not  give  emplojmaent  merely 
for  the  sake  of  having  men  employed  ? — Certainly  not. 
It  would  have  to  be  useful  work,  most  decidedly.  All  the 
suggestions  contained  in  Section  4,  I  believe,  are  useful 
and  may  be  profitable  in  some  cases. 

83548.  If  they  are  not  useful,  and  in  such  cases  as  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land  and  afforestation  we  know,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  reproductive,  you  would  not  en- 
courage them,  would  you  ? — No. 

83549.  I  suppose  we  need  not  claim  the  highest  possible 
return  for  the  investment  ? — No  ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 

83550.  But  there  should  be  some  return  ? — Yes.  some 
return. 

83551.  There  have  been  instances  already  of  some 
efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  for  pre- 
venting encroachments  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
know  whether  that  may  be  profitable  or  vmprofitable  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that  I  have  sufficient  practical  knowledge 
of  these  particular  works  to  know ;  but  there  are  several 
cases  where,  if  they  were  undertaken  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale — a  scale  that  I  do  not  think  any  locality  or  any 
private  individual  could  undertake  them  on — would  un- 
questionably be  productive.  I  give  as  an  illustration 
Southampton  Water  and  the  whole  extent  of  country 
that  is  covered  over  between  Southampton  and  Romsey. 
At  high  tide  possibly  not  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  of 
water  wiU  cover  an  immense  tract  of  country.  Some  of 
the  best  sites  have  been  reclaimed,  evidently,  in  years 
gone  by ;  and,  undertaken  on  a  definite  scale  and  a  suffi  - 
ciently  large  scale,  I  think  great  advantage  to  the  nation 
could  be  secured  by  an  effort  in  that  direction.  There 
are  many  other  similar  works  which  I  daresay  members 
of  the  Commission  will  have  in  their  mind's  eye. 

83552.  Reclamation  works  very  many  years  ago,  you 
know,  were  done  by  men  when  the  standard  of  living  was 
low,  and  when  men  were  not  earning  5s.,  6s.,  or  7s.  a  day, 
and  agriculture  was  quite  as  profitable  or  even  more 
profitable  than  it  is  now ;  so  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  was  profitable  100 
years  ago  it  would  be  profitable  at  present  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  living  and  wages  and  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  agriculture  ? — You  have  got  to 
consider  what  are  the  advantages.  First  of  all  it  would 
be  keeping  men  in  regular  employment  and  preventing 
them  sinking  so  low  that  they  would  cease  to  have  respect 
for  themselves.  That  is  an  asset,  it  is  true,  which  you 
could  not  put  down  on  a  balance-sheet,  but  still  it  is  most 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  efficiency. 

83553.  Would  you  urge,  then,  that  we  should  spend 
money  though  there  was  to  be  no  return  ? — No  immediate 
return. 

83554.  Would  you  urge  that  we  should  expend  money 
on  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  when  we  could  not 
get  any  money  returned  from  the  investment,  either  now 
or  in  the  future  ?• — I  should  say  yes.  Many  things  that 
might  be  unprofitable  to-day,  so  to  speak,  might  be 
profitable  farther  on  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

83555.  Of  course  afforestation  is  a  big  question,  and 
we  need  not  go  into  it  very  fully ;  but  do  you  happen  to 


know  that  the  number  of  people  and  the  wages  in  affor-  Aftoresta- 
estation  are  very  small  ? — I  hav^e  heard  so.    I  have  seen  tion  '■  its 
many  figures  worked  out  with  regard  to  afforestation.  Possible 
some  to  its  advantage  and  some  otherwise. 

83556.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  wages  for  clearing  the  ground  and  planting  the 
trees  ? — Yes. 

83557.  Some  of  the  very  best  authorities  say  that  the 
amount  on  wages  must  not  be  more  than  £2  or  £3  an 
acre  ? — That  is  so,  if  it  is  going  to  be  done  with  a  view 
to  profit. 

83558.  If  it  is  going  to  be  done  without  loss,  for  I  am 
afraid  that  the  view  of  profit  is  rather  a  hazy  view.  A 
large  estate  has  been  purchased  in  Scotland,  25,000 
acres  for  £25,000,  and  it  is  going  to  be  planted  at  the 
rate  of  150  acres  a  year.  That  will  work  out  at  only 
£300  or  £400  in  wages  ;  and  I  heard  the  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  state  quite  recently  that  there  would 
be  only  eight  men  occupied  ? — I  think  I  heard  the  same 
statement. 

83559.  That  does  not  go  very  far  towards  employing 
men  ? — No.  Afforestation  is  only  put  forward  as  one 
of  the  tentative  proposals. 

83560.  In  paragraph  4  (&)  the  suggestion  is  made  that  of^reeularisa 
public  bodies,  in  order  to  keep  their  work  going  on  all  the  (  jqjj 

year  round,  should  refrain  from  keeping  over  some  of  their  of  public 
work  for  the  slack  periods  ? — The  great  thing  that  the  bodies, 
trade  societies  are  aiming  at  is  constant  employment 
and  regular  emplo3mient.  We  do  not  vnsh  even  the 
work  done  by  pubhc  authorities  to  be  considered  as 
merely  relief  work  or  occasional  work.  We  think  it 
much  better  that  men  should  be  gradually  organised 
and  industry  should  be  gradually  organised  in  such  a 
way  that  a  man  can  have  a  future  regularly  before  him 
in  any  business  or  work  that  he  is  engaged  in. 

83531.  But  psriods  of  distress  will  arise,  I  presume,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  ? — Yes  

83562.  So  long  as  the  world  is  under  different  Govern-  Industrial 

ments  and  different  authorities  ? — So  long  as  there  is  no  .  ^P'^pssio^* 

,    ,  ...        e  ■   T    ,  mevitable  t( 

central  organisation  oi  industry.  some  extent, 

83563.  Do  you  mean  for  a  country  or  for  the  whole 
world  ? — I  mean  for  the  country. 

85364.  But  the  country  is  not  self-independent  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  it  ? — Will  not  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  England  be  modified  very  seriously  by  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany  and 
in  other  countries  ? — Yes.  It  must  be  a  general  law  of 
progress  and  no  one  nation  seems  to  step  entirely  out  on 
a  line  of  its  own.  We  are  interdependent  without  a 
doubt. 

83565.  Will  not  the  changes  of  industry  abroad — the 
periods  of  depression  or  the  periods  of  success — have 
their  echo  in  this  country  ? — I  think  human  ingenuity, 
if  it  applied  itself  really  to  it  scientifically,  could  mitigate 
these  periods,  however. 

83566.  I  agree  that  they  would  mitigate  them,  but 
you  caimot  do  away  with  them,  can  you  ? — Possibly  not. 

83567.  So  that  we  will  have  still  mitigated  periods  of 
depression  ?— Yes.  ^j^g  proper 

83568.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  for  meeting  way  of 
these  periods  of  depression  when  they  do  come  ?    A  meeting 
short  time  ago  I  think  you  agreed  that  if  the  Government  periods  of 
could  employ  in  winter  time  some  of  the  artisans  whose  ^^pr^s^'^^- 
slack  time  it  then  was,  that  would  help  ? — The  great 

central  point  of  trade  union  policy  with  regard  to  un- 
employment is,  as  I  have  suggested,  whenever  there  was  a 
serious  depression  of  trade,  a  gradual  reduction  of  hours, 
that  is,  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  work  performed 
by  e^ch  individual  and  distributing  it  over  the  others. 
That  is  how  we  should  meet  the  question  of  depression. 

83569.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  you  would  still  have 
periods  of  depression  which  nobody  can  account  for ; 
they  come  like  bad  weather.  What  is  your  proposal 
to  meet  these  periods  of  sudden  depression  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  You 

are  bound  to  take  them  for  the  time  being  just  as  best  . 

Duration  of 
periods  of 

83570.  Would  you  agree  that  if  the  municipal  bodies  industrial 
did  some  of  their  work  during  that  period  of  depression  depression. 
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that  would  help  to  relieve  the  strain  ? — Chronic  de- 
pressions appear,  according  to  the  best  authority,  in 
cycles  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  keep  your  work  back  for  ten  or  eleven  years  as  a  rule, 
I  should  think. 

83571.  The  latest  depressions  we  have  had  come, 
unfortunately,  in  much  shorter  cycles  than  that,  taking 
our  last  three  periods  of  depression  ? — I  have  read  several 
works  that  are  considered  standard  works  on  depression 
of  trade. 

83572.  We  have  had  periods  which  are  much  less, 
have  we  not  ? — No.  I  should  say  it  has  run  from  1884 
to  1886,  and  then  from  1894  to  1896.  This  period,  perhaps, 
does  not  quite  fit  in  with  that  theory  ;  but  then  you  have 
had  a  great  campaign  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
another  part  of  the  world,  which  may  have  upset  the 
regular  cycle  of  industry  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned. 

83573.  You  refer  to  the  firing  away  of  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  powder  and  shot  as  one  cause  of  depression  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  say  that  the  interest  of  this  first  report 
we  are  now  considering — what  makes  it  interesting  to  me 
at  any  rate — is  that  we  had  the  assistance  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  drafting  it. 

83574.  That  is  Mr.  John  Burns  ?— Yes. 

83575.  (Chahman.)  That  was  some  time  back,  was  it 
not  ?— In  1904. 

83576.  [Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  intended  to  say  something 
at  the  end  ;  is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say 
on  these  papers  ;  if  not  you  may  make  that  statement  ? — 
The  only  one  thing  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  on  these 

I  papers  is  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  are  entitled 
to  be  specially  considered  with  regard  to  any  national 
organisation  that  is  formed  to  deal  with  this  subject, 
as  they  probably  spend  more  than  anyone  else  on  this 
Jifficulty  to-day.  I  think  last  year  the  money  spent  by 
the  trade  unions  in  assisting  their  workmen  amounted  to 
nearly  £700,000,  and  therefore  we  think  at  least  that  we 
should  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  and  representa- 
tion. The  Government  itself  only  placed  £200,000  in  the 
Budget  as  being  the  share  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  apart 
from  the  Poor  Law  and  the  local  rates  ;  whereas  the  trade 
unionists  of  the  country  set  aside  some  £700,000.  The 
point  that  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  outside  the 
papers  was  one  that  I  personally  know  as  applicable  to 
men  who  are  tramping  the  country  looking  for  work. 
I  unfortunately  had  to  do  that  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  first  part  of  my  life  I  was  working  on  public  works. 
They  usually  end,  most  of  them,  in,  say,  twelve  months, 
or  about  two  years  at  the  outside.  Then  one  has  to  look 
for  work  elsewhere.  We  have  a  population  in  this  country 
of  men  following  public  works  of  that  description  which 
the  Navvy  Mission  Society  has  tabulated  and  shows  to  be 
about  170,000.  When  walking  from  place  to  place  and 
very  often  finding  it  impossible  to  get  work,  one  is  obliged 
to  seek  the  casual  ward  occasionally.  I,  unfortunately, 
have  done  so  myself.  The  great  difficulty,  then,  with  the 
workman  is  that  he  loses  two  or  three  days.  No  matter 
how  regular  his  habits  may  have  been,  if  he  finds  himself 
in  difficulties  and  obliged  to  seek  the  casual  ward  while 
looking  for  work,  he  has  to  perform  a  task  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  get  on  to  the  public  works  or 
works  of  any  description  that  day  to  look  for  employment ; 
and  that  is  a  great  inconvenience.  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  was  possible  that  some  kind  of  certificate 
could  be  issued  from  a  certain  locality,  for  at  least  a 
certain  number  of  days,  to  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  a 
thoroughly  accomplished  workman  but  was  out  of  em- 
ployment, which  would  enable  him  to  secure  shelter  from 
the  guardians  at  least  for  a  number  of  days  while  he  was 
looking  for  work,  and  to  be  let  out  in  the  morning  in 
sufficient  time — not  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  tramp 
or  an  ordinary  casual,  anyhow — but  treated  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  get  work.  I  think  very  often  that 
that  would  assist  him,  and  that  he  would  not  have  to 
apply  for  relief  so  often  if  it  were  done.  That  is  an  ob- 
servation of  my  own  and  does  not  come  from  my  com- 
mittee ;  it  is  just  something  that  I  remember  perfectly 
well  when  I  was  working  myself. 

83577.  Perhaps  you  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  that 
recommendation  has  been  made  by  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  who  published  their 
Report  a  year  or  so  ago  ? — I  am  pleased  to  hear  it. 


Mr.  John 
Ward,  M.P. 


11  Nov.  1907. 


83578.  [Chairman.)  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  be 
here  at  the  beginning  of  your  examination.  Just  follow- 
ing up  the  subject  you  were  alluding  to,  you  had  a  good 
deal  to  do,  had  you  not,  with  forming  the  Navvies'  Union  ? 
—Yes. 

83579.  I  suppose  navvy  s  work  would  hardly  be  called  ^^^^^"^^ 
unskilled  labour,  would  it  ? — No.    Of  course  there  are 

some  classes  of  navvy  work  that  would  be  termed  un- 
skilled. 

83580.  In  fact  from  their  being  strong  big  men  1  suppose 
they  get  rather  the  pick  of  the  market.  There  is  not 
much  fluctuation,  is  there,  in  their  employment  ? — No, 
there  is  not ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  taking  thp  labour 
to  the  right  quarter. 

83581.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  should  be  Labour 

a  system  of  labour  exchanges  established  all  over  the  exchanges 
country  in  connection  one  with  another.    A\Tiat  is  your  '^'^^^  trado 
view  about  that,  or  have  you  not  considered  it  at  all  ? —  """J"^. 
Provided  there  were  trade  union  representation  so  that  Jf^'^J  ^ 
men  would  not  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another 
to  take  possibly  the  position  of  men  who  might  be  in  some 
dispute  or  other  as  to  wages  or  working  conditions — 
providing  that  was  guarded  against  by  proper  trade 
union  representation,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

83582.  There  is  a  difficulty,  5'^ou  know,  which  is  rather 
inherent  in  the  situation  that  if  you  have  these  labour 
exchanges  who  deal  with  the  unemployed  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  less  efficient  than  those  in  employment,  there  is  trouble 
rather  about  the  wage  because  the  trade  unions  naturally 
adhere  to  their  standard  wage  ? — Yes. 

83583.  Do   you   think   that   if   these  things  became  Advantage 
generally  established,  and  there  was  a  representation  of  of  labour 
workmen  and  trade  unions  upon  them,  the  system  might  exchanges  in 
be   developed   with    very   considerable   advantage  ? —  pi-eventmg 
Looking  at  my  own  business,  I  must  say  it  would.  If  wo  ^"^^^^P 
should  transfer  some  of  our  people  to  those  places  where  ' 
their  labour  is  required,  without  all  the  misery  they  have 

to  go  through,  sometimes  now  in  tramping  from  ono 
place  to  another,  and  then  not  going  to  the  right  place,  I 
think  it  would. 

83584.  Of  course,  if  you  have  any  organisation  of  that 
kind,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  give  the  sort  of  pass 
that  you  want  ? — Yes. 

83585.  By  which  a  man  would  be  able  to  be  helped  on 
his  way  without  going  into  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes. 

83586.  Now  going  a  little  further  in  the  way  of  organisa-  Casual 
tion,  it  has  been  impressed  on  this  Commission  that  there  labour 
is  a  mass  of  low-grade  labour  aggregated  at  certaia  places  system, 
like  London  and  Liverpool,  and  that  there  is  apparently 

little  or  no  organisation  for  dealing  with  it  ? — Tiiere  is 
little  organisation,  lam  afraid,  amongst  the  lowest  of  that 
class. 

83587.  I  suppose  that  as  long  as  you  nave  this  33  stem 
of  casual  labour  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  orjanisa.  will 
it  not  ? — It  will  be  always. 

83588.  Unless  the  wage  is  more  reliable  the  man  cannot 
pay,  whatever  his  contribution  may  be,  to  his  union  ? — 
There  are  several  weeki  in  which  probably  he  could  do 
nothing.  He  gets  behind,  then  the  next  week  he  has  to 
make  up  his  own  home  and  domestic  arrears  ;  then  he 
finds  that  his  society  perhaps  has  become  rather  a  serious 
item,  and  then  he  shirks  it  for  a  while  and  then  he  goes 
back  altogether  and  you  lose  the  run  of  him  and  he  loses 
interest  in  himself  and  his  fellows. 

83589.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  this  system  ot  casual 
labour  is  really  one  of  the  main  causes  of  unemployment 
and  distress  ? — Unquestionably. 

83590.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us — I  do  not  know 
whether  this  has  come  under  your  purview — -that  boys  Casual  boy- 
leaving  school  now  have  too  many  opportunities  of  getting  labour, 
the  sort  of  casual  employment  which  brings  in  a  few 
shillings  a  week  ;  they  work  as  newspaper  boys  or  as 
messenger  boys,  work  which  rather  falls  in  with  a  boy's 
tendency ;    but  after  they  have  been  employed  for  a 

certain  time,  they  will  go  into  the  factories,  where  they 
will  get  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  then  when  they  b3come 
eighteen,  say,  they  a,re  turned  off  and  they  help  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  ? — I  have  not  much  in- 
formation about  that,  and  I  have  n  )t  much  experience  of 
it,  but  I  should  imagine  that  in  grea  industrial  towns  that 
would  be  so. 
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Mr.  John  83591.  I  svippose  your  organisation  does  not  touch 
Ward,  M.P.  that  class  ?— No. 

11  Nov  1907.     83592.  As  regards  the  country,  the  navvies  really 
"  came  from  agricultural  labourers  originally,  did  they  not  ? 


Navvies' 
work. 


-A  considerable  number  of  them  are  born  on  public 

83593.  How  far  back — about  three  generations  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  so.  There  has  been  an  immense  navvy  class, 
I  find,  having  studied  the  question,  that  is  going  back  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  First  they  were  at  work 
on  the  old  canal  system,  then  there  was  all  the  dock 
work,  and  in  fact  the  navvy  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  the  industrial  machinery  for  a  good  many  centuries. 

83594.  I  suppose  the  form  of  work  has  totally  changed  ; 
first  it  was  canals,  then  it  was  railways  ? — Yes. 

83595.  Now  it  is  what — trams  ? — Trams,  great  water- 
works and  docks.  Immense  docks  and  harbours  have 
and  are  being  constructed  ;  for  instance,  there  are  two 
large  docks,  one  at  Hull  and  one  at  Grimsby.  Then  there 
aie  all  the  works  connected  with  Forsyth.  There  is  an 
immense  dock,  one  of  the  largest  docks,  I  suppose,  in 
South  Wales,  under  course  of  construction  in  Swansea. 
There  is  another  one— two  or  three  practically— at 
Newport ;  and  so  on.  There  have  always  been,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  these  men. 

Navvies  83596.  You  are  rather  a  special  class  ;   are  you  much 

recruited  recruited  now  from  the  agricultural  labouring  class  ? — 
from  Irish  ai-e  recruited  from  the  agricultural  labourers  from 

agriculturists,  j^iand,  but  not  from  England. 

Navvies  and  83597.  When  these  great  works  take  place,  is  there 
^Iieir  work.      a  migration  to  them  ? — Yes. 

83598.  I  suppose  in  certain  cases  it  depends  on  the 
duration  of  the  job,  whether  the  men  take  their  wives 
and  families  with  them  ? — Yes. 

83599.  When  it  is  a  short  job,  what  do  they  do  ?  Do  the 
men  leave  their  wives  behind  them  ? — -Mostly  they  leave 
their  wives  behind  them  then. 

83600.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a  number  of  navvies 
aie  attracted  to  a  place,  and  they  get  work  for  two  or 
three  years  and  then  they  are  suddenly  stranded  ? — Yes. 

83601.  That  is  not  uncommon,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  un- 
common, unless  those  who  have  got  some  foresight  about 
them  take  note.  There  are  a  consideraDle  number  of  those 
now,  as  the  tendency,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  increased 
for  men  to  take  note  that  works  are  beginning  to  close 
and  immediately  to  begin  to  speculate  on  where  is  the 
next  job,  and  the  best  opportunity  of  getting  fresh  work. 
Our  society  is  assisting  them  in  that  by  issuing  notices 
of  the  contracts  and  the  works  that  are  on. 

83602.  The  building  trade  is,  I  suppose,  something 
quite  apart  from  them  ? — The  building  trade  is  apart  from 
them,  but  it  is  closely  connected  with  them  in  such  a 
way  that  there  are  some  firms  who  do  building  work  and 
also  public  works. 

83603.  Do  you  feed  one  another  at  all  now  ? — Yes, 
to  some  extent. 

83604.  Taking  the  navvy  as  the  skilled  labourer,  is  there 
much  unskilled  labour  attached  to  this  work  ?— There  is 
a  good  deal  of  unskilled  labour  such  as  mere  waggon- 
filling  which  a  good  Irish  labourer  can  do.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  he  has  lowered  the  standard  for  that  kind  of 
work  considerably  of  recent  years. 

83605.  (Bishop  of  Boss.)  Are  the  Irish  labourers  coming 
over  to  the  same  extent  as  they  did  years  ago  ? — I  think 
more  so.  I  take  Swansea  as  an  illustration.  Probably 
the  opening  of  the  Fishguard  route  might  account  for  that 
a  little,  but  we  have  been  hampered  considerably  in  that 


83606.  There  has  always  been  a  considerable  number 
going  into  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  ports  on  that  coast  from 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

83607.  They  have  always  gone  to  those  particular 
places  which  are  near  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  they 
are  not  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  are  they  ? — 
No,  not  so  much.  It  is  just  those  works  that  happen  to 
be  near  the  line  of  route  from  Ireland  where  you  find  them. 

83608.  {CJuxirman.)  Has  your  union  got  many  pen- 
sioners or  many  persons  in  receipt  of  sick  pay  ? — We  have 
accident  pay  and  sick  pay  for  a  certain  proportion  who 
take  the  precaution  to  pay  for  it. 


Imiuigration 
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83609.  Your  sick  pay  does  not  run  on  so  long  that  it 
becomes  almost  old-age  pay,  as  is  the  case  with  some, 
does  it  ? — No.  It  did  for  some  time,  but  we  found  that 
that  was  a  burden  which  the  society  could  not  undertake, 
and  therefore  it  is  reduced  to  four  years. 

83610.  Do  any  proportion  of  old  navvies  fall  back  on  Position  o 
the  Poor  Law  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think  they  °ld  men  ir 
must  do,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  taking  the  best  "S'Vvies' 
of  the  firms,  like  Lucas  &  Aird,  John  Aird  &  Sons,  as  it  is 
now,  and  several  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  they  do 
find  work  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  old  men,  such  as 
watchmen  and  gate-keepers  to  look  after  points,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.    They  are  not  at  all  hard  on  their  old  men, 
and  I  should  not  complain  of  them  in  any  way.    I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  of  the  contractors  but  try  to  assist  their 
old  workmen  as  much  as  possible. 

83611.  Is  the  navvy's  occupation  a  long-aged  one  ?— 
It  is,  now  that  piece-work  has  been  to  a  very  great  extent 
abolished.  But  the  life  of  a  navvy  in  olden  times  was 
not  worth  much  after  about  ten  or  twelve  or  thirteen 
years. 

83612.  I  suppose  the  practice  of  contractors  and  others  Regular 
is  rather  to  take  their  men  with  them,  and  only  to  rely  navvies 
to  a  comparatively  small  degree  on  others  turning  up  ? —  under  cer  jii 
They  take,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  their  staff,  that  is,  contractoj 
the  whole  of  the  timekeepers,  the  head  walking  foreman, 

and  the  gangers  vmderneath.  These  are  generally  fairly 
regular  men,  although  they  may  stand  off  occasionally 
for  a  month  or  so.  The  rest  of  the  men  have  to  go  to  the 
work  haphazard  as  best  they  can.  The  only  thing  is  that 
as  the  gangers  who  go  are  the  same,  naturally  they  are 
almost  certain  to  employ  the  same  men  owing  to  the 
elannishness  that  there  is  about  them. 

83613.  Tliey  take  their  own  lot  ?— Yes. 

F  83614.  Has  the  cessation  of  work,  in  your  experience, 
or  the  finishing  of  the  work  in  a  certain  locality,  tended  to 
much  local  distress  ? — Occasionally  it  has. 

83615.  Is  there  anj  example  of  that  just  now  ? — No. 

83616.  I  think  the  purport  of  your  evidence  is  that  jyecessitj 
there  is  very  little  hope  of  improving  the  present  position  organisati 
of  a  large  number  of  the  low  grade  unskilled  labourers  of  unskill 'd 
unless  there  is  more  organisation  ? — Certauily.  labour.  J 

83617.  Organisation  amongst  themselves,  and  organi- 
sation by  public  bodies,  the  Government  if  possible  ? — 
That  is  so. 

83618.  You  see  the  difficulty  of  it  all  is  that  if  you 
organise  any  grade  you  have,  probably  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  push  out  the  least  efficient  class  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a  tendency  which  is  growing  every  day,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  that  the  best  men,  the  most  intelligent,  and 
the  most  far-seeing  men,  are  generally  the  men  who 
organise ;  and  the  indifferent  men — I  would  not  like  to 
use  such  a  word  as  '"  wastrel  " — but  the  thriftless  part  of 
the  men,  are  not. 

83619.  I  think  probably  your  idea  is  the  same  as  mine ; 
you  are  thinking  of  something  rather  better  than  the 
wastrel  ? — Yes. 

83620.  I  think  in  any  scheme  that  may  be  suggested 
you  have  got  to  face  the  difficulty  that  in  consequence 
a  certain  number  of  them  will  be  pushed  out  and  some 
kind  of  provision,  either  by  labour  colonies  or  by  the  Poor 
Law,  or  something  else,  will  have  to  be  made  for  them  ?  |f*;' 
• — The  main  central  point  which  the  Federation  wished  Reductio^f 
me  to  attend  here  to  explain  is  that  the  main  central  point  hours  _ 
of  trade  union  effort  is  directed  towards  a  reduction  of  essential 
hours  in  any  trade  that  is  depressed  so  as  to  prevent  trade  uni 
the  man  getting  lower  in  the  scale,  and  in  such  a  condition  '*''®^^'* 
that  he  has  no  longer  any  respect  for  himself. 

83621.  But  of  course  you  cannot  push  that  beyond  a 
certain  point,  can  you  ? — I  should  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  depression  of  any  trade,  except  a 
trade  that  is  really  dying,  could  not  be  mitigated.  With 
a' live  and  vigorous  trade  I  cannot  imagine  its  condition 
being  such  that  you  could  not  to  a  great  extent  mitigats 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  depression  in  it  by  these  means. 

83622.  I  gather  that  if  some  arrangement  could  be  come  Labour 
to  with  the  great  registered  trades  societies,  and  if  they  exchange 
could  be  induced  to  fall  into  a  system  of  regular  labour  ^ 
exchanges,  you  think  that  would  be  a  great  step  ? — 1  ; 
think  it  would  have  great  advantages. 
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8S623.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  efifect  of  the  proposal  of  your 
federation  in  regard  to  the  trade  union  trades  would  be 
that  there  was  a  small  reduction,  comparatively,  in  the 
hours  of  work,  but  that  the  total  number  of  men  would  be 
increased  ? — Yes. 

83624.  Upon  those  men  who  are  doing  skilled  work  there 
are  a  good  many  unskilled  labourers  attendant  in  one  way 
and  another  ? — In  almost  all  trades. 

83625.  You  think  that  the  effect  would  be  that  these 
men,  too,  would  not  be  discharged,  but  would  remain 
attendant  on  the  skilled  labourers  ? — Yes. 

83626.  Can  you  tell  me,  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
•what  would  be  the  number  of  men  that  in  that  way  we 
might  hope  would  be  kept  in  employment  instead  of 
having  to  leave  ? — Considering  that  under  the  present 
arrangements  about  9  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  (perhaps 
it  goes  a  little  higher  than  that  occasionally  in  certain 
trade  organisations)  are  displaced  working  full  time, 
I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem  to  a  very  great  extent. 

83627.  That  is  to  say  ?— The  9  or  10  per  cent,  might  be 
almost  entirely  absorbed  by  that  method. 

83628.  That  covers  all  that  circle  of  industry  which  is 
directly  dependent  upon  trade  union  labour  or  skilled 
labour  ? — Yes. 

83629.  Could  the  relation  between  the  trade  union  and 
the  unskilled  labour  that  attends  and  works  round  it,  be 
in  any  way  strengthened  ?  The  great  difficulty,  or  one 
great  difficulty,  at  any  rate,  is  that  granted  that  your 
system  were  adopted,  in  times  of  out  of  work,  while  the 
union  men  have  their  funds  the  men  that  are  labourers 
outside  the  union  have  no  funds.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  a  union,  so  to  speak,  circling  round  the  present 
skilled  trade  union,  could  be  formed  like  a  satellite  to  it  ?— 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  whether  that  would  be  possible  ; 
but  there  are  in  some  trades  a  fairly  good  proportion  of 
the  unskilled  workmen  who  are  authorised,  such  as  in  the 
building  trade,  and  I  think  ship-building,  and  several 
other  industries  that  one  could  call  to  mind,  where  the 
proportion  of  the  unskilled  labourers  who  are  members 
of  the  same  organisation  would  be  dealt  with. 

83630.  In  the  building  trade  there  would  be  a  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  unskilled  unorganised  labour 
attendant  on  the  other,  would  there  not  ? — -Yes,  I  think 
there  would  be  a  very  big  proportion. 

83631.  In  your  view  it  is  better  that  they  should,  if 
they  can,  organise  themselves  independently  than  that 
they  should  organise  in  relation  to  some  other  body  which 
is  employing  them  practically  ? — If  the  principle  was 
adopted  by  the  employers  generally,  and  by  the  organised 
workmen  in  the  trade,  that  would  equally  apply  to  the 
unorganised  men  in  those  trades  that  were  partly  organ- 
ised, the  effect  to  the  unorganised  men  would  be  practic- 
ally the  same.  They  would  reap  the  benefits  of  steady 
regular  employment  the  same  as  the  men  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  trade  organisations  because  the  principal 
would  have  to  be  general,  it  could  not  be  applicable  to 
just  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  establishment  and 
not  the  others.    It  would  have  to  be  general. 

83632.  Therefore  this  would  lead  to  the  organisation 
of  the  unskilled  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  wages, 
and  therefore  their  work,  had  become  steady  ? — I  think  so. 

83633.  With  regard  to  the  season  trades,  are  these 
season  trades  largely  dependent  on  the  skilled  workers  of 
the  unions  ? — The  building  trade  I  am  afraid  as  a  whole 
is  bound  to  be  taken  as  a  season  trade,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
the  largest  trade  there  is  in  London.  There  are  periods 
of  bad  weather  and  wet,  and  so  on,  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  employ  the  men. 

83634.  But  the  skilled  men,  the  union  men  in  the 
skilled  trade  of  building,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  are  really 
independent  throughout  the  whole  year :  they  do  not 
come  to  any  work  of  relief  of  that  kind  ? — Very  rarely. 
Our  society  was  asked,  I  think  it  was  last  year,  to  supply 
foremen  for  distress  works  somewhere  at  Epsom,  which 
we  did,  but  beyond  that  I  have  had  no  official  cognisance 
of  whether  our  men  were  employed  in  that  way  or  not. 

83635.  Even  in  season  trades  where  you  get  any 
organised  labour  the  brunt  of  the  difficulty  of  winter  is 
met  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  there  is  still  a 
very  serious  difficulty  even  in  the  best  organised  trade 


in  season  industries.    There  is  a  period  when  it  is  almost  Mr.  John 

impossible  ;    for  instance,  unemployed  pay  is  not  paid  Ward,  31. P, 

to  men  who  are  merely  stood  off  because  of  weather   

conditions,  it  is  only  when  they  are  actually  dismissed ;      Nov.  1907. 

and  therefore  some  years  there  are  several  weeks,  five  or  r,  T\  c 
,    .  ,  J-  -xi  ■  -i  rroblem  or 

SIX  weeks  m  some  cases  (of  course  withm  our  memory  it  seasonal 

has  been  more)  where  the  work  has  been  absolutely  trades. 

closed,  and  yet  none  of  the  men  would  be  entitled  to 

•claim  any  benefit,  therefore  unless  there  was  some  public 

means  for  the  supplying  of  their  wants  in  the  meantime 

it  would  be  a  very  difficult  problem  for  them  to  live. 

83636.  But  they  now  remain  outside  the  public  means 
of  relief,  do  they  not  ? — In  that  case  I  think  not.  I 
think  I  can  remember  about  1894  or  1896  when  some 
considerable  number  of  tradesmen  in  London  were  forced 
to  do  certain  temporary  work  which  was  found  by  the 
different  public  authorities  in  London  to  get  over  that 
period  of  distress. 

83637.  The  general  census,  so  to  speak,  of  unemployed 
persons,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  shows  a  very  small 
proportion  of  skilled  trade  union  men  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

83638.  Therefore  in  the  main  they  have  met  the- 
difficulty,  have  they  not  ? — In  the  main  the  difficulty  is 
met,  but  even  4  or  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  men  in  a  trade 
out  of  employment  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  to 
those  men,  and  that  ought  to  be  avoided  if  it  possibly 
could  be. 

83639.  You  would  expect,  I  presume,  from  men  being 
out  of  employ  as  between  place  and  place,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  there  would  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
normal  unemployment  even  in  the  best  of  years  ? — Yes, 
you  would  be  bound  to,  I  suppose  :  the  mere  transit  from 
one  place  to  another  would  involve  probably  1  or  2  per 
cent,  being  out  of  work  at  the  time. 

83640.  Might  it  not  be  even  more  with  sickness  thrown 
in  ? — I  do  not  think  that  sickness  is  described  as  imem- 
ployment  in  the  trade  union  returns. 

83641.  It  would  not  be  one  of  the  ultimate  causes  to 
which  unemployment  might  be  referred  ? — I  should  not 
think  so. 

83642.  To  go  one  step  further  to  the  unskiDed,  who 
stand  as  it  were  outside  the  circle  which  has  relation 
to  the  trade  unions,  have  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  class  particularly  yourself  ? — No,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  my  own  trade.  Of  course,  I  have 
watched  developments,  as  I  am  boimd  to  do,  having 
taken  part  in  pubUc  affairs,  but  I  have  not  been  personally 
coimected  with  them. 

83643.  But  in  your  own  trade  you  were  dealing  with 
men  who  are  earning  a  high  wage  normally,  were  you  not  ? 
—Mostly. 

83644.  And  in  these  other  trades  if  you  take  the  broken 
time  into  account  it  would  v\m  into  something  under  £1  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would. 

83645.  What  is  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  them :  importance 
is  it  your  proposal  that,  for  instance,  in  the  times  at  which  of  decasuali- 
they  are  not  working  at  the  docks,  work  should  be  pro-  sation  of 
vided  for  them  by  the  community  ? — I  think,  as  has  labour  at 
already  been  suggested,  that  that  is  entirely  a  question  docks.  ' 
of  organisation  of  labour  at  the  docks.    The  docks  are 

the  worst  element  I  believe  there  is  in  our  industrial 
affairs  for  casual  employment,  with  hundreds  of  men 
hanging  about,  and  losing  the  regular  habits  of  ordinary 
workmen  ;  then  deteriorating  as  workmen,  and  then  as 
citizens,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  dealt  with 
unless  you  have  some  general  system  of  organisation  of 
labour  at  the  docks  by  which  some  central  authority  could 
regulate  the  amoimt  of  labour  required,  and  fix  it  as  far  as 
possible  at  a  given  quantity  and  avoid  this  casual  principle 
that  is  involved  in  spasmodic  employment. 

83646.  If  the  docks  and  wharfingers  were  to  join  hands.  Central 

so  to  speak,  both  north  and  south  of  our  river,  and  try  to  organisation 

have  a  central  bureau  with  a  foreman  acting  in  relation  necessary 

to  that,  that  would  meet  your  proposal  so  far  as  the  for  docks. 

trade  was  forthcoming  ? — I  do  not  think  bureaux  would 

be  the  name.    I  beheve  that  with  a  central  organisation 

it  would  be  possible  to  almost  avoid  casual  labour  in  the 

docks  altogether.    If  one  authority  in  the  London  docks 

had  power  to  take  on  men  and  to  send  them  from  this 

boat  to  the  other,  and  from  that  to  the  other,  the  volume 

of  work  at  the  docks  I  am  given  to  understand  is  generally 
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about  the  same,  there  are  periods  when  it  would  not  be 
so,  that  applies  to  every  other  trade,  but  it  is  generally 
about  the  same.  The  only  thing  is  that  at  present  it  is 
carried  on  in  the  most  haphazard  manner,  and  I  believe 
that  if  there  was  one  authority  to  take  on  the  men  and 
to  discharge  them,  and  to  place  them  wherever  they  were 
required,  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  regular  em- 
ployment for  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  the  principle 
of  casual  labour  as  applied  to  the  docks,  would  gradually* 
cease. 

83647.  If  that  were  adopted  it  would  be  a  statutory 
arrangement,  an  arrangement  by  law,  I  understand  ?— 
Either  that,  or  some  equally  effective  combination  amongst 
all  those  interested  in  the  business. 

33648.  That  would  include,  of  course,  all  the  employers  ? 
— Certainly- 

83649.  Would  you  see  any  objection  if  that  were 
adopted,  and  the  wages  did  not  reach  trade  union  standard, 
if  there  were  an  arrangement  made,  as  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed,  for  certain  benefits  such  as 
profit  sliaring,  or  anything  else  they  might  desire  ? — I 
am  not  in  favour  of  profit  .sharing  as  a  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  been  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  the  question.  It  has  never  been  suggested  in  my 
business,  and  except  theoretically  I  know  nothing  about 
its  effects. 

83650.  With  regard  to  the  farm  colonies  and  the  rest, 
have  your  committee,  or  have  you,  had  special  evidence 
about  the  success  of  them,  because  it  is  a  very  serious 
proposal  to  make,  and  would  entail  a  very  large  expendi- 
ture ? — The  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  committee 
of  the  federation  was  in  favour  of  farm  colonies  would 
require  some  little  explanation.  They  do  not  mean 
colonies  where  you  simply  dump  a  man  down  and  leave 
him  for  a  certain  time  v^ithout  any  initiative,  and  then  he 
will  dismiss  himself  at  some  time  which  he  thinks  is 
favourable  for  getting  work  outside  ;  our  idea  is  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  a  co-operative  basis.  If  a  man  were 
sent  to  a  colony  the  object  should  be  that  he  might  become 
an  actual  agriculturalist  on  some  holding  and  make  that 
his  permanent  occupation  for  the  future,  the  colony  being 
merely  the  training  ground  to  enable  him  to  get  his  own 
living  afterwards 

83651.  Of  course,  tnat  implies  an  immense  power  of 
selection  ;  what  authority  would  select  the  men  for 
such  a  purpose  ? — It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should 
manifestly  be  the  trade  unions,  those  who  stand  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  men,  and  in  some  special  cases 
as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  indicates,  the  Poor  Law 
authority. 

83652.  Would  you  make  the  trade  union  practically 
an  administrative  body  for  deahng  with  industrial  ques- 
tions ? — I  would  like  to  see  them  gradually  taken  into 
consideration  with  regard  to  this  problem  officially,  not 
to  deal  with  the  subject  entirely,  but  to  give  such  practical 
advice  as  they,  and  only  they  can  possibly  give  in  a 
matter  of  this  description. 

83653.  Then  you  look  forward  to  having  as  the  future 
body  either  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  or  apart 
from  it,  whatever  the  system  might  be,  representatives 
of  the  population  in  the  district  in  some  proportion, 
but  a  body  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  a  member  of  the 
trade  union  might  be  employed  as  secretary,  able  to 
advise  ? — I  think  it  is  essential  in  an  intensely  practical 
subject  of  this  kind  that  men  should  not  be  selected 
haphazard,  but  that  there  should  be  some  special  quali- 
fication for  that  purpose,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  it 
has  been  suggested  that  none  of  these  bodies  can  really 
be  perfect,  or  as  near  perfect  as  one  can  get  in  human 
things,  unless  the  trade  organisations  are  represented. 

83654.  You  see  that  that  implies  the  setting  aside  of 
the  election  principle  for  these  bodies  ;  they  would  bo 
bodies,  though  they  might  possibly  indirectly  represent 
somebody,  who  would  be  originally  more  or  less  chosen  as 
experts  ? — I  may  say  that  that  is  the  principle  already 
contained  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill.  They  want 
that  the  authority  should  set  up  distress  committees  that 
should  co-opt  experts. 

83655.  But  is  it  not  so  that  in  the  Workmen's  Bill  the 
indirect  representation  is  far  and  far  away  the  majority  ? 
— I  think  it  is  just  as  well,  following  out  the  principle 
which  I  am  suggesting. 
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83656.  You  prefer  that  the  expert  element,  or  the  trade 
union  element,  as  knowing  the  circumstances,  should  have 
a  larger  field  of  influence  in  the  matter  than  the  present 
Act  allows  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  my  committee,  and 
it  is  also  mine. 

83657.  Take  it  quite  practically,  suppose  a  place  like 
Birmingham  or  Manchester,  would  you  suggest  that, 
say  one-third  should  be  persons  who  are  actually  in  trade  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  my  committee  have  suggested  any 
proportion,  they  have  only  insisted  that  the  thing  can 
never  work  so  effectively  as  it  otherwise  would,  unless 
the  trade  organisations  representing  the  business  of  the 
locality  are  officially  recognised  by  such  bodies. 

83658.  And  the  employers  equally  ? — And  the  employers 
equally. 

83659.  That  is  to  say  this  new  organisation  would 
really  be  an  appendage  ? — Yes,  I  expect  it  will  be  obliged 
to  be  to  some  extent  connected. 

83660.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  When  these  large 
works  are  being  started  is  communication  ever  made  to 
your  office,  and  does  your  union  take  any  steps  to  make 
that  known  to  the  workers  ? — We  generally  monthly  give 
the  position  of  all  public  works,  or  all  those  that  we  are 
personally  acquainted  with,  and  that  enables  our  mem- 
bers, and  of  course  a  great  many  others  that  are  not 
members,  to  know  what  is  the  position  of  affairs,  and  the 
chances  of  employment.  -  #j 

83661.  Do  the  employers  communicate  with  you  when 
they  have  any  work  of  that  kind  ? — In  some  cases  they 
have  done,  but  not  in  many.  We  generally  have  to  get 
that  information  ourselves. 

83662.  Do  you  add  anything  to  your  information  ; 
do  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  work  will  be  like 
and  whether  there  is  sufficient  inducement  ? — Yes,  we  give 
all  the  information  at  our  disposal,  and  sometimes  even 
give  a  description  as  to  the  chances  of  lodging  accom- 
modation and  all  that  business,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  we 
think  will  be  of  use  to  our  men. 

83663.  And  you  make  it  your  business  as  a  union  to 
ascertain  all  you  can  about  the  merits  of  the  particular 
scheme  in  question  ? — Yes. 

83664.  With  a  view  to  inducing  the  workers  to  get 
employed  ? — Yes. 

83665.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  navvies  The  Nav  s 
and  their  admission  to  the  union,  what  constitutes  the  Union  ai 
ground  on  which  they  are  admitted  ?    What  constitutes  navvies 

a  navvy  ? — We  admit  anyone  who  is  working  on  a  public  '' 
work.     We  take  it  for  granted  if  he  is  satisfactory  to  a  i 
contractor,  he  is  good  enough  for  us  for  the  time  being. 

83666.  If  he  is  working  on  the  works  you  assume  him 
to  be  a  navvy  for  the  purpose  of  yoxu:  organisation  ? — 
Yes. 

83667.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  putting  m 
the  rules  of  your  union  ? — I  have  not  them  with  me,  bub 
will  put  them  in.    (^ee  Appendix,  No.  XCVII.). 

83668.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  a  man  were  on  public 
works  of  some  kind,  and  when  they  were  over  he  were 
to  lapse  back  into  a  rather  lower  stamp  of  work,  would 
he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  ? — No,  as  long 
as  he  kept  his  contributions  paid  he  would  be  entitled  to 
all  the  benefits  granted,  the  same  as  though  he  were  I 
working  on  public  works.  j 

83669.  There  must  be  a  certain  number  of  those  cases, 
must  there  not  ? — Not  so  many.  It  is  peculiar,  I  have 
heard,  of  course,  many  people  say  that  they  transfer  from 
one  business  to  another  quite  easily,  but  those  who  know 
navvies  know  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  usually 
"  once  a  navvy  always  a  navvy  "  ;  others  may  casually 
gravitate  into  their  business,  but  it  is  rather  rare  for 
them  to  gravitate  into  any  other. 

83670.  [Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  seasonal  trades 
where  the  work  is  very  irregular,  do  you  look  forward  to 
any  development  of  the  principle  of  putting  by  from  one 
time  to  equalise  the  wages  as  one  way  out  of  the  difli- 
culty  ? — Do  you  mean  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  ? 

83671.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  vrill  ever  be. 

83672.  There  is  a  certain  margin  they  might  put  by 
surely  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

83673.  Not  in  the  skilled  trades  ? — Not  even  in  the 
best  skilled  trades.    I  think  that  a  man  can  usually  find 
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ways  to  spend  on  his  home  and  his  family  all  the  money 
that  he  is  likely  to  get  in  the  shape  of  wages. 

83674.  You  would  feel  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
expenditure  that  was  unnecessary,  would  you  not,  or 
not  essential  ? — That  depends  on  the  standard  that  one 
fixes  for  their  living. 

83675.  If  he  moderated  his  drinking  and  smoking,  could 
not  something  be  saved  there  ? — There  might  be,  but 
still  for  all  that  I  should  not  advise  the  workman  as  a 
rule  to  cut  down  and  destroy  all  his  little  pleasures. 

83676.  One  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  done,  but  I 
mean  to  say  surely  some  equalisation  of  the  wages  earned 
in  good  seasons  should  be  available  for  the  bad,  should 
there  not  ? — I  dare  say  there  are  individual  cases  where 
that  is  done,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  is  done  in  such  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  that  I  do  not  look  forward  to  it  having 
any  very  serious  general  effect  upon  any  seasonal  trade, 
or  the  position  of  the  men  in  it. 

83677.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  much  more 
generally  done  than  it  is  done  ? — I  think  that  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  in  a  trade  where  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  he  will  be  out  of  employ  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  during  that  year  it  is  only  common  foresight  and 
common  sense  to  make  some  sort  of  provision,  but  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  men  in  the  world 
and  common  sense  is  not  so  common  as  we  should  like 
it  to  be. 

83678.  It  is  rather  diminished  by  the  fact  of  all  sorts 
of  other  agencies  coming  in,  is  it  not  ?  There  is  a  sort  of 
uncertainty  about  it  ? — I  do  not  tliink  that.  I  do  not 
think,  for  instance,  taking  workmen  as  a  rule,  that  they 
trouble  or  consider  about  any  other  agencies.  Most 
workmen  have  a  mortal  objection,  even  the  poorest  of 
them,  to  advertise  their  difficulties.  I  always  think  that 
when  a  man  goes  begging,  or  making  complaints  about 
his  condition,  that  he  has  begun  to  very  seriously  de- 
teriorate. 

83679.  But  still  you  would  notice  that  there  was  more 
providence  where  there  Was  less  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  so  on,  would  you  not  ?  In  the  neighbourhoods  which 
are  inhabited  by  working  people  you  find  more  providence, 
do  you  not,  than  in  the  country  where  Wages  are  low — you 
find  more  looking  forward  to  the  times  of  frost,  do  you 
not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  particularly  decided 
by  the  amount  of  philanthropy,  indiscriminate  or  other- 
wise, there  is  in  a  locality.  You  do  find  in  localities, 
probably  because  of  the  leading  people  in  those  localities, 
that  there  is  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  there 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  people  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision ;  in  other  districts  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
kind  of  organisation  or  propagation  of  better  ideas  and 
educating  the  people,  and  there  you  w'll  find  that  there 
is  less  providence.  Even  in  some  trades  where  they  are 
the  same  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  think 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  education  and  general  knowledge 
than  anything  else. 

83680.  You  have  not  noticed  a  difference  between 
district  and  district  ? — Yes,  I  have,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  more  a  question  of  the  education 
of  the  locality  than  anything  else. 

83681.  I  seem  to  have  noticed  so  much  more  dignity 
and  independence  where  the  working  people  were  by 
themselves  than  where  they  came  in  contact  with  in- 
discriminate charity  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  do  not 
think  indiscriminate  charity  comes  much  the  way  of 
the  working  people.  I  think  it  is  generally  those  who 
have  got  down  a  grade  or  two  lower. 

83682.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Several  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  before  us  have  told  us  a  good  deal  about 
men  being  too  old  nowadays  at  forty  to  get  a  job.  Have 
you  any  experience  of  that  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a 
tendency  with  regard  to  some  of  our  men  who  have  been 
working  in  the  building  trade,  scaffolders  and  men  of  that 
description,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  consider  the 
age  of  men  when  they  want  them  to  go  certain  heights, 
and  so  on,  but  on  public  works  I  have  not  found  any 
such  indication.  If  a  man  is  able  to  perform  his  task 
with  the  other  men  as  a  rule  he  is  engaged. 

83683.  Regardless  of  his  age  ?— Yes. 

83684.  In  this  Memorandum  that  you  put  in  this 
morning,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  you 
refer  to  the  displacing  of  men  and  women  and  young 
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persons  through  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery. 
Would  you  amplify  that  a  little  ? — I  have  not  exactly 
in  my  mind  probably  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee when  drafting  that  part  as  to  automatic  machinery, 
but  I  think  in  the  textile  trades  that  there  are  certain 
machines  now  that  are  more  or  less  of  an  automatic 
character,  and  that  whereas  a  certain  proficiency  in  the 
understanding  of  the  machines  was  required  in  the  work 
many  years  ago  which  necessitated  men  being  employed, 
now  the  mere  attendance  of  a  girl  or  a  woman  is  sufficient. 

83685.  Assuming  that  applies  for  instance  to  the 
textile  trades,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  what  happeiiu 
so  far  as  trade  society  records  show  to  those  people  who 
are  displaced  by  this  automatic  machinery  ? — They  have 
to  a  very  great  extent  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  way 
that  I  have  indicated  already,  by  a  lessening  of  the  hours, 
but  it  is  not  only  in  the  textile  trades  that  this  applief. 
I  daresay  there  are  many  other  trades  that  the  committee 
had  in  mind,  because  you  must  understand  that  the 
committee  who  drafted  this  report  probably  represented 
almost  every  industry  in  the  country. 

83686.  But  lessening  the  hours  would  not  make  a  way 
for  these  men  who  are  displaced  by  a  youth  or  a  young 
girl  we  might  say  and  the  machines  ? — No,  the  tendency 
of  the  textile  operative  has  been  to  demand  equal  pay  for 
the  children  or  for  the  girls  and  women  attending  machines 
at  which  men  had  been  previously  employed. 

83687.  Have  they  been  successful  in  maintaining  that 
demand  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  they  have.  I  think 
now  it  is  about  the  only  trade  in  the  country  where  for 
equal  work  there  is  equal  pay  whether  it  is  female  or  male 
labour. 


Mr.  John- 
Ward,  M.P. 
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83688.  And  females  are  admitted  to  the  union  ? — 
They  are. 

83689.  As  full  members  with  a  share  of  the  government, 
and  so  on  ? — I  would  not  be  positive  about  that.  I  think 
there  is  some  slightly  lower  scale  of  paj%  a  slightly  lower 
scale  of  benefits,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  benefits  are 
slightly  different,  a  different  scale  of  benefits  ;  but  I 
have  no  detailed  knowledge  of  that.  I  seem  to  remember 
that  that  was  so  ;  but  they  both  belong  to  one  society, 
the  men  and  the  women. 

83690.  It  is  "  one  man  one  vote  "  ;  an  equal  share  in 
the  government  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

83691.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  One  advantage  of  the  principle  Reduction  : 
of  shortening  the  hours  as  work  slackens  would  be  that  of  hours.  [ 
you  would  ease  down  the  coming  of  the  bad  times  ? — Yes. 

83692.  Instead  of  having  a  sudden  change  of  things  it 
would  arise  gradually  ? — Yes. 

83693.  In  that  process,  as  the  hours  shortened,  might 
not  this  happen,  that  the  best  men  would  tend  to  go  first 
of  all  ?— To  go  where  ? 

83694.  Elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  think  the  tendency  is  for 
one  establishment  to  find  itself  in  difficulties  ;  there  is  a 
peculiar  law  of  average  which  you  will  find,  that  directly 
one  firm  begins  to  get  short  of  orders  the  other  firms  are 
just  in  the  same  condition,  the  conditions  apply  generally  ; 
and  if  they  attempted  to  go  as  you  describe  it  they  would 
find  similar  conditions  prevailing  elsewhere. 

83695.  If  the  practice  were  not  general  would  there 
not  be  a  danger  that  the  men  might  go  from  one  firm  to 
another  ?  If  Firm  A  slackened  down  and  shortened 
their  hours,  and  Firm  B  discharged  wholesale,  would  it 
not  be  usual  for  some  of  the  men  who  were  squeezed  out 
of  Firm  B  to  go  to  Firm  A  ? — I  am  not  quite  positive, 
but  I  believe  it  is  when  a  certain  proportion  of  their  men 
are  on  short  time,  and  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
men  employed  in  a  certain  locality  that  then  they  enforce 
it  upon  all. 

83696.  So  that  it  should  be  general  ? — It  is  general. 
It  has  to  be  general  to  be  effective. 

83697.  Assuming  the  reduction  of  time  made  work  very  Question  of 
short,  and  a  man  looked  abroad  and  said  :   "  I  will  emi-  trade  union 
grate,"  what  would  his  position  with  his  trade  union  be  contributions 
then  ?    Would  his  contributions  be  retiuTied  to  him     ''^^e  of 
under  any  conditions  of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  niember 
because,  of  course,  the  society  has  undertaken  the  liability  ®™'g''a  "^S- 
to  pay  right  up  to  the  last  minute  of  his  membership 
if  he  continued  to  be  a  member ;  then  in  addition  to  that 
if  he  continued  to  be  a  member  they  would  still  be  liable 
for  it.    In  addition  to  that  there  are  some  trade  unions 
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3Ir.  John  that  have  branches  abroad.  Some  British  trade  unions 
Ward,  M.P.  have  branches  of  their  own  societies  abroad. 

83698.  Should  you  favour  that  ? — If  you  can  get  an 
international  combination  of  workmen,  yes. 

83699.  An  idea  which  was  in  my  mind  was  this,  that 
if  a  member  has  paid  in  certain  contributions  to  his  trade 
imion  and  certain  benefits  are  vested,  as  it  were,  in  his 
trade  union,  if  he  goes  abroad  he  loses  all  those  benefits  ? 
— That  is  one  of  the  exigencies,  I  am  afraid,  that  cannot  be 
avoided. 

83700.  And  to  that  extent  the  trade  imion  would  tend 
to  render  labour  less  mobile  as  between  country  and 
country  ? — Possibly,  yes. 

83701.  Have  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  Cj[ues- 
tion  of  the  housing  of  people  employed  on  public  works  ? 
—Yes. 

83702.  Have  you  any  views  upon  that  ? — I  have  decided 
views  upon  the  subject. 

83703.  I  do  not  think  you  mention  it  in  your  state- 
ment ? — No,  this  is  the  statement  of  the  federation  of 
trades  dealing  entirely  with  the  imemployed,  not  housing. 

83704.  Do  you  regard  the  present  conditions  as  satis- 
factory ? — On  some  works  decidedly  not. 

83705.  Is  there  a  difference  betMcen  different  con- 
tractors in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 

83706.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  point? 
— I  have  suggested  several  things  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  elaborate  them  here  to-da,^'. 

83707.  At  any  rate,  you  think  something  is  needed  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly.  Take  one  illustration,  the  motor  track 
at  Brooklands,  which  was  in  course  of  construction  about 
eighteen  months,  and  some  300  to  400  men  were  employed 
during  that  time  upon  those  works.  No  single  provision 
for  one  man  was  made  for  housing  until  our  society  knew 
there  were  some  300  lying  under  the  hedges  and  in  fields 
and  anywhere  they  could  get,  and  it  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  asked  if  I  would 
14ke  an  inspector  to  be  sent  down.  Dr.  Reginald  Farrer 
was  sent  down  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  police  and  others, 
he  made  an  inspection  one  night,  and  the  Lojal  Govern- 
ment Board  has  issued  a  Paper  in  which  the  doctor  says  he 
counted  some  300  odd  men  in  various  places.  They  had 
turned  the  fowls  out  of  the  hencoops  in  the  middle  of  the 
fields  ;  in  other  cases  they  had  scrambled  branches 
together  in  order  to  make  a  sort  of  hut,  and  so  on,  and 
altogether  the  whole  condition  of  the  work  was  a  disgrace 
to  everybody  concerned.  That  is  only  one  illustration. 
I  need  not  enter  into  that,  because  that  is  an  entirely 
different  subject. 

83708.  {Chairman.)  Whose  business  would  it  be  locally 
to  report  on  the  matter  ?  Was  it  anybody's  business, 
that  of  the  local  officer  of  health,  for  instance,  do  you 
know  ? — I  am  afraid  in  a  sparsely  populated  locality  like 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fasten  on  to  anyone  any  res- 
ponsibilitj'. 

83709.  The  local  authority  had  ignored  these  conditions? 
• — They  must  have  known  of  them,  I  should  think. 

83710.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  local 
authorities  could  take  any  action  in  that  case  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  did.  Of  course,  the  works  are  over  now, 
but  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  conditions  that  some  men 
on  public  works  have  to  live  under. 

83711.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Had  the  medical  officer  of  health 
any  power  to  interfere  under  any  statute,  do  you  know  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  There  was  a  Royal  Commission  held 
on  this  very  problem  in  1847,  and  they  issued  a  Report 
with  elaborate  recommendations  as  to  the  housing  problem 
on  public  works,  but  it  has  remained  ever  since  that  time, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  with  regard  to  it. 

83712.  {Chairman.)  It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
opinion  and  sense  of  humanity  of  the  employer  ? — 
Entirely,  at  the  present. 

Casual  wards  83713.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  speak  of  the  question  of  the 
and  bona  fide  casual  wards  ;  have  you  considered  the  recommenda- 
workmen.       tions  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 

Vagrancy  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  even  that  there  was 

a  report  issued. 

83714.  There  have,  in  fact,  been  two.    The  Bishop  of 

Ross  mentioned  one  report  in  Ireland,  and  there  has  been 

one   in  England.    One   of   the   recommendations  was 
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that  the  bona  fide  workman  should  be  furnished  with  a 
paper  at  his  point  of  origin  facilitating  his  passage  to  his 
point  of  arrival  ? — I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  of  that.  j 

83715.  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  addition  to  the  men  "  Hangers  i 
who  are  bona  fide  employed  on  public  works,  the  navvies,  on  "  of  i 
there  is  always  a  large  population  of  the  hanger-on  class,  navvies  on 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  and  that  the  tramp  classes  public 
are  attracted  by  public  works  ? — There  is  a  proportion  works, 
of  hangers-on  on  public  works  who  go  about  unquestion- 
ably and  trade  on  the  generosity  of  tliis  body  of  men. 
There  used  to  be  more,  but  of  recent  years,  with 
education  and  the  general  advance  of  •  ideas,  that  has 
become  less.  Occasionally  advertisements  appear  in  the 
papers  that  a  certain  number  of  men  are  required  on 
certain  works,  and  I  have  known  cases  where  there  was 
not  a  man  who  could  get  a  job.  More  than  once  I  have 
sesn  that,  and  then,  or  course,  they  are  hopelessly  stranded, 
and  it  does  create  great  difficulty  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  there  is  no  regular  sponging  class  on  public  work 
the  same  as  there  used  to  be. 

83716.  The  navvy  has  the  reputation  of  being  very 
generous  when  he  is  in  full  employment  ? — Yes,  he  has,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

83717.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  First  with  regard  to  your  own 
union  and  the  class  you  represent,  could  you  form  any  idea 
as  to  the  number  of  navvies,  have  you  any  estimate  of 
the  number  of  navvies  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I 
could  not  say  in  the  whole  kingdom,  but  I  should  say 
(I  take  now  the  estimate  of  the  Navvy  Mission  Societj', 
which  is  an  organisation  which  has  missionaries  on 
almost  all  the  great  public  works  in  the  country)  that, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  they  compute  that  the 
legular  navvy  population  is  about  100,000. 

83718.  What  proportion  of  those  would  be  organised  ? 
— Not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

83719.  {Chairman.)  That  is  the  union,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

83720.  It  is  only  10  per  cent.  ? — Occasionally  it  has 
gone  higher  ;  occasionally  it  has  gone  as  high  as  20  per 
cent.,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say  there  is  not  in  England, 
taking  the  navvies  that  are  situated  in  towns  and  those 
that  aif  situated  on  public  works,  under  any  circumstances 
more  than  about  15  per  cent,  organised  to-day. 

83721.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  the  difficulty  of  organisation 
made  worse  by  the  constant  change  of  locality  ? — Yes, 
it  is  so  difficult  to  follow  the  men. 

83722.  You  find  great  fluctuations,  or  rather  a  good 
many  secessions  and_a  good  many  newcomers  ? — Yes. 

83723.  Do  you  give  any  travelhng  expenses  to  your 
members  ? — Yes. 

83724.  And  are  they  also  given  out  of  work  pay  ? — We 
describe  that  as  something  the  same,  it  is  Is.  4d.  a  day, 
ex:epting  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  (I  forget  which 
are  the  months  now  for  the  moment,  but  it  is  some  time 
in  midsummer),  for  fear  that  there  should  be  a  general 
tendency  to  go  on  the  tramp  at  that  time. 

83725.  Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  affected 
your  union  at  all  ? — No,  it  has  not  affected  the  society  at 
all.  If  it  has  affected  it,  it  is  probably  an  improvement, 
because  the  men  have  discovered  that  while  it  is  very  good 
of  the  Legislature  to  give  them  certain  rights,  they  rarely 
ever  obtain  the  full  of  those  rights  unless  they  have  some 
organisation  to  help  them,  and  so  we  have  not  only  been 
helping  those  who  are  members  of  our  society,  but  very 
often  we  get  a  number  of  reports  from  men  who  are  not 
members,  and  we  help  them  as  well. 

83726.  You  take  up  their  claims  and  carry  them 
through  ? — Yes,  which  we  do,  I  may  say,  entirely  free  for 
the  men ;  the  men  get  all  the  compensation  whatever  it 
is  they  are  awarded. 

83727.  Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  affected 
the  age  of  the  workmen  at  all  ? — No. 

83728.  With  regard  to  trade  imions  generally  you 
referred  to  the  fact,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question, 
that  something  hke  £700,000  a  year  was  paid  in  out-of- 
work  benefits,  and  you  claim  some  consideration  I  think 
from  the  State  in  consequence  of  that  enormous  payment 
which  all  will  admit  is  a  very  great  help  to  the  men  in  the 
unions,  and  prevents  the  men  falling  back  on  pubUc  funds 
in  times  of  distress.  The  trade  unionists  get  the  full 
benefit  of  that,  do  they  no.t  ?— Yes,  only  those  who  are 
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members,  of  course,  get  the  benefit.  You  could  not 
possibly  afford  to  pay  those  v.'ho  were  not  members,  who 
had  contributed  nothing  to  it. 

83729.  It  is  sometimes  done  when  there  are  disputes  ? 
— That  is  not  an  unemployed  question. 

83730.  Provided  that  work  had  to  be  guaranteed,  by 
the  State  as  you  suggest  it  might  be,  and  particularly 
in  this  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill,  which  I  see  you  have 
backed,  where  every  man  would  be  able  to  fall  back  upon 
the  community'to  provide  him  with  work  when  he  is  out 
of  work,  would  that  be  any  inducement  to  join  the  trade 
imion,  or  otherwise  ? — Possibly  not  to  men  who  looked 
merely  at  it  from  how  far  they  could  escape  their  duties 
as  citizens  and  workmen,  possibly  it  might  be  an  induce- 
ment not  to  join  a  trade  union,  but  we  have  to  look  at 
a  problem  of  this  character  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  unions 
entirely. 

83731.  They  would  cease  to  be  members  of  trade 
unions,  because  the  benefit  they  get  from  being  members 
would  end  with  the  transference  of  the  liability  of 
unemployment  to  the  State,  which  would  mean  that  the 
liability  for  unemployment  and  other  exigencies  of  life 
will  fall  upon  the  community  generally  instead  of  the 
members  ? — Unemployment  pay,  after  all,  is  only  a  small 
item  of  the  benefit  which  a  trade  union  secures.  I  am 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  in  many  cases  to  leave  his  society,  because  this 
had  been  provided  for  in  other  ways. 

83732.  In  what  other  ways  ? — Because  this  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  State,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  Bill,  which  you  remind  me  I  am  backing. 

83733.  He  would  be  provided  for  by  the  State  alto- 
gether, apart  from  the  trade  union,  if  this  Bill  becomes  an 
Act,  would  he  not  ?  He  would  always  be  able  to  demand 
work  from  the  State,  and  a  proper  rate  of  p=iy,  and  in  the 
event  of  no  work  being  forthcoming,  be  provided  with 
maintenance  ? — Yes. 

83734.  There  would  be  no  need  for  organisation  then, 
would  there,  except  for  political  purposes  ? — There  are 
sick  and  a  number  of  other  benefits  paid  by  the  trade 
unions,  accident  benefit,  and  a  whole  host  of  things  which 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  will  not  touch  at  all  in 
any  way  whatever. 

83735.  What  about  the  V/orkmen's  Compensation 
Act  ? — The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  absolutely 
useless  to  a  man  who  is  laid  up,  unless  he  has  other  means. 
Probably  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  compensation 
has  been  reduced  to  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  man's  wages. 
If  a  man  were  only  earning  £1  a  week,  finding  himself  laid 
asvie  with  an  accident,  where  he  would  require  more  sus- 
tenance than  at  any  other  time,  and  only  10s.  a  week 
coming  in  to  keep  him  and  his  family,  if  it  was  not  that 
he  got  that  sum  added  to  by  his  trade  organisation,  where 
he  has  had  the  foresight  to  belong  to  one,  he  would  be  in  a 
very  difficult  position  indeed,  so  I  do  not  think  that  has 
affected  the  membership  of  the  trade  unions  at  all. 

83736.  If  the  risks  of  unemployment  \^ere  transferred 
from  the  individual  and  put  on  the  community  theie 
should  be  no  reason  why  sick  risks  should  not  also  be  so 
put  ? — That  is  another  matter.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  shculd  not  keep  on  improving  the  duties  of  the  State. 

83737.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  considered  that 
an  improvement  ? — That  is,  of  course,  a  debateable  point, 
but  if  the  State  in  the  future  thinks  that  it  is  really  its 
duty  I  daresay  it  will  undertake  it. 

83738.  You  say  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  state- 
ment there  is  sufficient  wealth  annually  created  to  supply 
all  our  needs  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  generally  admitted. 

83730.  And  the  great  problem  is  to  distribute  it  more 
equitably.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  annual 
wealth  ? — I  have  seen  various  estimates,  more  or  less 
correct,  I  expect.  I  have  an  opinion  upon  this  big  sub- 
ject, but  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  might  with  advantage  be  more  equally 
distributed  to  those  who  make  it  and  earn  it. 

83740.  But  so  far  as  the  national  income  is  concerned 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  its  present  basis,  I  suppose  ; 
it  works  out  at  a  very  small  amount  per  head  when  you 
take  off  the  unearned  increment,  so  really  one  would 
think  there  was  not  sufficient  for  all  ? — I  think  the  evi- 
dence that  one  can  see  around  one  is  a  fairly  good  indica- 
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tion  that  this  is  rather  a  wealthy  country,  and  well  able    j/;..  JoAn 
almost  to  support  anything  that  it  undertakes,  and  cer-  Ward,  M.P. 

tainly  I  should  imagine  to  keep  its  workers  in  decency   

and  comfort  if  it  could  organise  its  business  in  such  a  11  Nov.  1907. 
way  to  do  so. 

83741.  You  would  not  like  to  see,  at  least  by  any  change 
in  our  organisation,  that  the  work  should  gradually 
decrease.  You  would  rather  look  forward  to  its  being 
increased  ? — Increased  by  all  means. 

83742.  And  in  the  case  of  the  national  income  the 
same  ? — By  all  means.  I  do  not  acrree  with  any  mea'rs 
being  employed  to  limit  in  any  way  whatever  the  increase 
of  wealth.  The  greater  the  increase  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  everybody  getting  at  least  sufficient  to  keep 
themselves  decently. 

83743.  With   regard   to   labour   exchanges,   do   you  Labour 

approve  of  a  national  system  of  labour  exchanges,  all  exchanges, 

working   together,   with   inter-commimication   between  ? 
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one  and  the  other,  for  all  cla^sses  of  work  ? — It  is  possible  (-jgjjg  thereto 
that  that  is  reaUy  the  only  logical  method  of  organisation, 
but  at  present  I  should  imagine  that  we  shall  have  to 
begin  by  localities. 

83744.  There  is  much  against  the  introduction  of  labour 
exchanges  from  the  trade  union  point  of  view  ? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

83745.  Do  you  share  that  view  ? — Occasionally  there 
are  things  which  hapjDen  which  make  even  myself  sus- 
picious. For  instance,  recently  a  notice  was  posted 
outside  the  Bristol  labour  bureau  calling  on  men  to 
come  and  sign  themselves  on  this  bureau,  that  work 
could  be  found,  and  eventually  it  Was  discovered  that 
this  was  to  fit  out  a  blackleg  expedition  to  Antwerp.  No 
trade  unionist  could  possibly  sympathise  with  a  move- 
ment of  that  description. 

83746.  Was  that  a  public  labour  exchange  ? — A 
public  labour  exchange.  It  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  two  or  three  or  four  Labour  Members  on  the 
town  council  and  they  immediately  got  the  notice  with- 
drawn. 

83747.  Some  of  them  would  be  members  of  the  distress 
committee  who  ordered  it,  I  suppose  ' — I  do  not  know  I 
am  sure  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

83748.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  I  suppose  you  attribute  that  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  organisation  of  the 
exchange.  You  do  not  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  that 
they  were  actually  blacklegs  for  Antwerp,  do  you  ? — 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  notice  was  put,  and  that  the 
Labour  Party  immediately  secured  its  withdrawal  and 
repudiated  the  whole  proceeding  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  Members  really  wanted 
to  assist  the  employers  in  the  Antwerp  business.  I  have 
no  information  about  that,  but  I  should  not  think  that  it 
was  so.  I  should  think  they  must  have  been  deceived  in 
some  way  or  the  other.  It  is  to  obviate  occurrences  such 
as  that  at  Bristol  that  the  trade  societies  say  that  the 
first  condition  of  the  organisation  of  labour  bureaux  is 
that  trade  unions  should  be  represented  upon  the  manage- 
ment. 

83749.  Were  th«y  not  represented  on  the  Bristol 
exchange  ? — No. 

83750.  By  Labour  Members  ?— No. 

83751.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  At  Bristol  it  was  the  Labour 
men  on  the  distress  committee  that  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  men  were  being  recruited  for  Antwerp, 
and  prevented  it  1 — Yes. 

83752.  What  you  are  arguing  for  this  afternoon  is  that 
if  there  are  to  be  labour  exchanges,  they  must  be  labour 
exchanges  in  which  the  trade  unions  have  a  large  voice  in 
the  matter,  not  the  controlling  voice,  but  a  large  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  labour  exchanges  so  as  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  thing  happening  ? — That  is  our  position. 

83753.  With  regard  to  seasonal  trades,  and  the  building  Builders'  and 
trade  particularly,  do  you  know  whether  or  no  the  Painters  labourers 
and  Bricklayers  are  able  to  pay  out-of-work  benefit  ? — I  trade  unions 
do  not  think  the  painters  do  :  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  and  out-of- 
bricklavers  do,  but  I  think  they  do.  work  pay.  , 

83754.  And  as  to  the  labourers,  there  are  two  besides 
your  own  body,  there  are  the  Gas  Workers  and  the 
Builders'  Labourers'  Union.  Do  they  pay  out-of-work 
pay  ? — None  of  thdcn. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  John       83755.  This  bears  on  the  question  which  wa,^  just 
Ward,  M.P.  asked  you,  it  was  put  to  you  that  if  the  trade  unions  did 

  not  have  to  deal  with  a  man  and  help  him  during  a  period 

11  Nov.  1907.  Qf  unemployment  it  might  injure  the  union  ;  but  there  is 
O'V  ■    uiis^il^^^  labourers,  or  large  numbers  of  them, 

■  which  un°^  organise  really  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  wages, 
skilled  keeping  the  standard  of  wages  up,  and  also  for  those 

labourers  join  other  benefits,  such  as  advice  when  they  are  injured,  and 
trade  unions,  all  the  rest  of  it  ? — Yes. 

83756.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  are 
plenty  of  things  other  than  unemployment,  and  these 
unskilled  unions  prove  it,  for  which  men  want  to  organise  ? 
— That  is  so. 


Dislocation 
of  boot-trade 
at  Leicester. 


Reduction  of 
hours  of 
labour  the 
trade  union 
policy. 


83757.  With  regard  to  why  certain  men  should  be 
taught  either  agriculture  or  some  other  industry,  and 
should  be  decently  treated,  did  your  committee  have  in 
their  minds  such  a  thing  as  happened  at  Leicester,  where 
through  changes  in  methods  a  large  number  of  men  in 
the  boot  industry  were  all  of  a  sudden  thrown  out,  and 
a  trade  which  they  had  learned  simply  came  to  an  end 
because  of  improved  machinery  ? — Yes,  that  class  was 
specially  dealt  with  in  the  report  from  that  point  of  view. 
There  were  representatives  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Opera- 
tives, and  they  called  attention  to  that  condition  oi 
affairs.  They  also  drew  attention  to  the  other  peculiar 
things  which  some  of  these  men  had  been  obliged  to  do 
to  earn  a  living  owing  to  the  di^urbance  which  you  have 
indicated. 

8375^.  You  say  in  Paragraph  2  of  your  Statement 
that  the  thing  the  trade  union  is  aiming  at  is  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  you  wish  to  strive 
to  obtain  that,  I  take  it,  by  a  hmitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  not  only  in  regard  to  unemplojrment  and  bad 
times,  but  definitely  as  a  poUcy  ? — Certainly,  we  want  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  ;  that  has  always  been 
the  trade  union  policy. 

83759.  And  that  has  led  always,  has  it  not,  to  improved 
conditions  of  wages  and  conditions  generally  ? — Always. 
Longer  hours  are  nearly  always  side  by  side  with  the 
worst  conditions  of  employment. 

83760.  Then  it  was  put  to  you  this  morning  that 
seeing  that  the  world  practically  competes  now  with  us, 
that  there  might  be  a  danger  in  our  doing  that  in  England 
if  other  countries  did  not  do  the  same  thing  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  all  that  kind  of  argument  was  used  against  the 
Factory  Acts  and  practically  against  all  improvements 
in  workmen's  conditions  ? — Certainly. 

83761.  So  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  injured 
England  from  the  point  of  view  of  producing,  does  it  ? — 
— No,  in  addition,  that  argument  that  other  countries  are 
not  doing  it  does  not  apply  to  this  case,  because  every 


industrial  community  in  Europe  is  attempting  to  do 
just  what  we  are  suggesting. 

83762.  That  is  the  next  point  I  was  going  to  put  to  you, 
that  although  capital  is  international,  the  movement 
amongst  working  class  organisations  is  also  becoming  more 
international  ? — Certainly. 

83763.  Therefore  the  same  efforts  are  being  made 
everywhere  as  are  being  made  here  ? — Just  so. 

83764.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  One  point  I  should  like  to  clear  up.  Trade  unior 
Mr.  Lansbury  asked  you  whether  you  would  be  satisfied,  and  laboiir 
and  I  understood  you  would,  Avith  a  fair  proportion  of  exchanges, 
representation   of    trade  unionists  on  all  employment 
exchanges.    Would  you  be  prepared  to  throw  in  your  lot 

•wdth  the  present  employment  exchanges  provided  trade 
unionists  were  everywhere  fairly  represented  ? — It  is  a 
moot  point  whether  we  could  pledge  all  our  societies 
to  do  that.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  one  trade  in  London  which  has  its  unemployed 
bureaus  entirely  in  its  o^ti  hands,  therefore  making  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  know  whether  there  was  a 
surplus  amount  of  labour  on  the  market  or  not ;  and 
the  very  year  that  they  spent  the  highest  amount  on 
unemployed  benefit  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  they 
got  a  considerable  advance  in  wages,  therefore  we  should 
require  to  be  certain  that  it  was  a  decided  improvement 
before  we  should  be  able  to  pledge  all  our  societies  to  have 
the  public  bureaus  in  preference  to  the  private  trade 
bureaux. 

83765.  Then  if  you  saw  your  way  to  controlling  all 
the  trade  unions  you  would  see  your  way  to  a  regular 
representation  on  the  employment  exchanges,  and  the 
support  of  them  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would. 
I  agree  with  that  policy. 

83766.  Does  that  represent  the  feeling  of  the  committee  ? 
- — That  represents  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  but  as  I  say  there  are  individuals  whom  T 
do  not  know  whether  we  could  convince  that  that  was  the 
best  procedure  for  their  trade. 

83767.  [Chairman.)  I  suppose  their  objection  really  is 
to  any  labour  bureau  in  addition  to  the  trade  union  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  have  a  system  of  the  men  signing  on  at  the 
different  branch  lodges  every  day  ;  the  book  has  to  be 
signed.  It  is  only  those  who  keep  the  book  who  know 
whether  there  are  any  men  out  of  work  in  the  trade. 

83768.  In  Germany  the  government  have  managed 
the  bureaux,  have  they  not  ? — The  workmen  are  not  so 
well  organised,  although  they  are  getting  better  organised 
in  Germany,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Goverriment  and  the  municipahty,  whereas 
we  have  to  a  very  great  extfsnt  relied  on  ourselves  in  this, 
country. 


Sir  BosDiN  T.  Leech,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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83769.  [Cluiirman.)  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Man- 
chester Distress  Committee  ? — I  am. 

83770.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  very 
clear  statement  about  the  unemployed,  which  we  will  treat 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in. 

(The  Witness  lianded  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  After  two  years'  experience  as  a  Member  of  the 
Distress  Committee  and  also  of  the  Labour  Bureau  I  have 
formed  definite  opinions  about  the  unemployed  which  in 
answer  to  your  request  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  to  you. 

4(1)  The  Extent  of,  the  Number,  and  the  Class  of  the  Un- 
employed, also  whether  chronic  or  merely  periodic. 

2.  Trade  has  been  fairly  good  in  Manchester  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  cases  where  the  M'inter 
weather  interferes  with  labom' — as  in  the  painting  and 
building  trades — there  have  been  few  able-bodied  men  who 
are  steady,  honest,  and  capable  who  have  not  been  able  to 
find  employment.  These  few  are  the  victims  of  vicissi- 
tudes in  trade,  such  as  firms  closing  or  reducing  their  staff  ; 
in  such  cases  the  first  to  be  discharged  are  the  old  and  in- 
efficient hands.  As  regards  periodic  unemployment  for 
good  steady  workmen,  this  is  at  its  minimum. 

3.  There  is  a  section  of  the  imcmployed  who  can  scarcely 
be  termed  chronic.  These  suft'er  from  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  action  of  Trades  Union 
Societies  who  insist  on  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  being  paid, 


regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  workmen.  Employers  will 
now  only  take  into  their  service  young  and  competent  men 
who  can  give  value  for  the  money  they  receive.  No 
master  will  employ  old,  careless,  incompetent  or  unsteady 
men,  with  the  prospect  of  an  accident  that  might  possibly 
cost  him  hundreds  of  pounds.  Even  if  he  could  find  light 
and  safe  work,  the  trade  unions  would  not  allow  men  to 
be  paid  according  to  their  earning  po^^•er. 

4.  Hence  there  are  always  numbers  of  improvident 
men  who  cannot  find  permanent  employment,  and  this 
class  is  a  rapidly  increasing  quantity. 

5.  Chronic  unemploj-ment  is  largely  governed  as  regards  Chronic 
quantity  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  met  and  treated,  employm 
It  includes  those  who  are  bodily  or  mentally  infirm,  the 
drunken,  the  idle,  the  dishonest,  and  those  who  never 
mean  to  work  so  long  as  anyone  else  will  keep  them. 
These  congregate  where  Distress  Committees  exist  and 
where  charity  is  doled  out  liberally  and  promiscuously, 
and  they  come  in  from  neighbouring  towns.  The  ne'er-do- 
wells  flock  where  they  are  best  treated,  both  in  the  prisons 
and  workhouses.  At  the  present  I  do  not  think  chronic  mi- 
emploj-ment  is  in  the  excess  of  the  usual  average. 

(2)  The  Causes  of  Unemployment. 

6.  Tliese  chiefly  exist  from  the  want  of  education  and  p,^,'p]Qyjn 
from  neglect  in  childhood.    Parents,  instead  of  seeing  i^^j^ 
that  their  children  are  taught  to  do  something  by  which  ^ion  and 
they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood  often  keep  them  from  training. 
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school  and  allow  them  to  become  gutter  children.  They 
are  kept  from  school  too  frequently  that  they  may  earn 
a  little  money  by  selling  in  the  streets,  and  their  earnings 
are  spent  by  their  parents  in  drink  and  dissoluteness. 
Wlien  such  grow  older  they  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
trading  on  Society  and  become  corner  msn  in  the  streets. 
When  sent  to  prison  or  to  the  workhouse  they  come  out 
worse  than  when  they  go  in.  They  have  simply  an  idle 
time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  occupied  by  being 
taught  a  trade  or  occupation  that  would  be  useful  to  them 
in  after  life.  This  is  the  result  of  the  insane  prejudice 
amongst  the  working  classes  against  prison  made  labour. 
They  prefer  to  keep  men  in  idleness  rather  than  they 
should  compete  in  the  labour  market.  England  does  not 
do  its  duty  to  the  inmates  of  either  prisons  or  workhouses. 
They  are  places  of  idleness  instead  of  industry. 

7.  To  my  mind  dnrik  and  the  greed  for  pleasure  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  unemployment  for  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  work,  but  who  bring  themselves  to  poverty 
by  their  own  conduct. 

(3)  The  Effects  of  Unemployment. 

8.  These  may  be  summed  up  as  degradation  and 
despair.  A  large  class  of  the  unemployed  have  bee.i 
thriftless  all  their  lives  and  never  saved  a  pencj  for  the 
rainy  day.  Their  idea  has  been  "  Let  us  eat,  ch-ink  and 
be  merry,  and  somebody  else  will  be  compelled  to  look 
after  us  and  our  famihes."  When  out  of  work  they  at 
once  fly  to  the  pawnshop  and  dispose  of  their  few  things, 
until  their  landlords  clear  them  out  of  their  houses  and 
they  become  outcasts.  Then  what  with  want  of  food  and 
scanty  clothing  they  are  totally  unfit  to  seek  work  or  do 
it  if  it  can  be  found  for  them.  Exhausted  nature  renders 
them  incapable  of  doing  a  day's  work. 

9.  Driven  to  desperation,  men  of  this  class  say,  "  T  am 
wilhng  to  work  and  you  must  find  it  for  me."  It  was 
encouraging  this  fallacy  and  providing  workshops  under 
threats  that  caused  the  French  Revolution.  EngUsh  law 
does  not  allow  a  man  to  starve,  but  the  idea  that  the  State 
must  find  work  is,  to  my  mind,  mischievous  and  unsound. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  in  favour  of  every  effort  being 
made  to  find  remunerative  work  where  a  man  is  paid  the 
value  of  the  work  that  he  accomplishes.  But  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  those  already  working, 
i.e.,  not  to  discharge  one  man  to  find  work  tor  another. 
To  make  work  when  it  is  not  required  is  an  extravagant 
way  of  giving  relief  and  inflicts  a  tax  on  the  ratepayers, 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  poor.  To  do  work  years 
before  it  is  wanted  has  a  like  effect,  and  is  simply  pledging 
the  future. 

(4)  Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

10.  The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  deal  with 
the  children,  who  at  present  are  bound  to  feed  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Such  children  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  State  away  from  the  parents  who  do  not  do  tlisir 
duty  to  them.  They  should  then  be  educated  and  taught 
industries  by  which  they  could  in  after  years  earn  their 
own  UveUhood. 

11.  Or  else  they  ought  to  be  made  into  soldiers  and 
sailors.  T^et  the  State  do  this,  and  make  the  parents 
contribute  according  to  their  means. 

12.  Thrift  ought  not  only  to  be  encouraged  but  made 
compulsory.  It  is  a  wTong  against  Society  that  families 
who  are  thrifty  are  compelled  to  help  in  supporting  those 
who  are  unthrifty  and  improvident. 

13.  Concentrate  Charities  and  let  any  distribution 
be  made  as  much  as  possible  from  one  centre,,  which  ought 
to  be  a  Committee  working  in  harmony  with  the  Poor 
Law  Board. 

14.  Many  kind  people  desire  of  their  substance  to  help 
the  poor.  Give  them  an  opportunity  by  providing  a  trust- 
worthy body  who  will  dispense  alms  after  a  thorough 
investigation  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Do  this 
in  a  way  to  prevent  overlapping  with  the  Poor  Law  relief. 

15.  Estabhsh  soup  kitchens  and  places  where  cheap  food 
can  be  procirred,  where  deserving  men,  women  and 
children  Cd,n  have  meals  gratuitously  or  at  a  minimum 
of  cost. 

16.  Lastly,  do  away  with  a  dual  distribution  of  relief. 
Let  the  sole  authority  be  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the 
guardians,  and  any  authority  working  with  them.  Avoid 
as  much  as  possible  making  recipients  into  paupers  in 
cases  where  relief  is  temporary.  To  do  this  the  powei'S 
of  the  guardians  should  be  revised  and  extended,  so  that 


they  could  give  outside  relief  by  means  of  a  separate 
system  which  would  neither  pauperise  nor  disfranchise 
the  recipients. 

17.  Every  efiort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  breaking 
up  of  homes.  Relief  given  for  ths  purpose  would  be 
wisely  and  economically  administered.  It  would  be 
better  to  give  judicious  outdoor  rehef  than  to  send 
families  into  the  workhouse  where  as  a  rule  the  members 
are  separated. 

18.  The  German  system  of  discovering  distress  by 
means  of  Visiting  Committees  might  well  be  adopted  in 
Manchester.  That  city  already  possesses  an  admirable 
institution,  namely,  the  Provident  Society,  which  has 
done  magnificent  work  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  which, 
linked  with  Visiting  Committees  and  the  guardians, 
would  form  a  complete  system  for  relieving  both  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  poor.  Their  perfect  organi- 
zation has  been  used  for  over  30  years  by  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  Manchester  as  a  means  of  detecting  fraud  and 
relijving  necessitous  cases. 

19.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  finding  work, 
such  as  reclaiming  waste  land,  afi'orestation,  and  land 
cultivation,  etc.,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  them  except  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  The  unemployed  of  large  towns 
are  seldom  physically  fit  for  such  occupations,  and  they 
would  simply  take  the  place  of  competent  country  workers 
who  could  do  the  work  at  a  half  of  the  cost.  I  say  this 
after  large  experience.  I  find  it  cheaper  to  let  planting 
to  large  firms  who  have  men  used  to  planting  than  to  do 
it  with  country  labourers.  Men  sent  into  the  country 
must  have  their  fares  paid  and  provision  made  for  sleejDing 
and  cooking.  This  is  most  costly,  especially  when  the. 
work  is  temporary. 

20.  "  Back  to  the  land  "  is  admirable  for  men  with  a  small 
capital,  but  if  farmers  can  scarcely  pay  their  way,  labour 
colonics,  as  a  rule,  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  To  depend 
upon  them  must  eventually  lead  to  disappointment. 

21.  The  only  big  scheme  which  I  approve  of  is  the 
reclamation  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  the  creation 
of  barriers  to  prevent  its  encroachment.  This  is  new 
work,  would  not  interfere  with  the  existing  labour,  and 
would  find  permanent  employment  for  from  20,000  to 
50,000  men  in  a  healthy  locality.  If  what  has  been  done 
at  Whittlesea  Mere  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  can  be 
repeated  such  labour  would  be  remunerative. 

(.5.)  Experience  in  Manchestir. 

22.  Labour  Bureau. — One  has  been  established  both 
for  males  and  females.  It  is  held  at  the  Albert  Street 
Police  Station.  The  returns  sent  herewith  *  give  the 
result.  On  paper  they  seem  fairly  satisfactory,  but  when 
they  are  analysed  they  are  scarcely  so.  Great  pressure 
was  put  in  t'le  autumn  of  19  >5  on  all  the  Corporation 
Departments  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  many 
streets  were  made  and  work  done  that  was  anticipating 
the  future. 

23.  The  Corpoi'ation,  to  encourage  the  Bureau,  engaged 
the  unemployed,  but  this  cannot  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Corporation  had  employed 
men  used  to  the  work  they  would  have  done  it  at  half 
the  cost.    A  number  of  men  were  engaged  to  reclaim 
a  piece  of  Chat  Moss,  and  the  cost  was  about  three  times 
as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  country  labour  had  been 
used.    As  Chairman  of  the  Rivers  Committee  at  thfr 
time,  I  was  employing  over  300  men  on  the  sewage  farm. 
They  were  experienced  at  the  work,  and  when  I  was 
jjressed  by  the  Labour  Bureau  to  find  something  to  do  for 
the  unemployed  I  declined  to  discharge  my  existing  men 
or  to  add  to  the  number,  feeling  sure  that  to  mix  skilled 
and    unskilled    labour   would   demoralise  .the    lot.  I 
promised,   how^ever,  to  make  room  for  thirty  men  at 
another  place,  on  an  entirely  new  and  at  the  time 
unnecestary  job.    I  bought  tools  and  paid  fares  into  the 
country  for  the  men  w4io  had  been  picked  from  the 
Labour  Registry  books  as  men  with  families  and  most 
suitable  for  the  outdoor  empl  oyment.    Within  a  week 
they  struck  work,  though  I  was  paying  them  the  full 
wage  of  agricultural  labourers.    They  demanded  the 
same  wages  the  skilled  men  were  getting  at  the  sewage 
works,  and  though  they  netted  20s.  per  week,  all  with 
the  exception  of  six  men  left  the  job.    I  foimd  out 

*  See  Appendix  No.  XCVIFI.  (A.  &  J?.)  handed  in  by 
Sir  T.  T.  Sliann  and  his  statement  and  evidence  generally. 
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that  one  of  the  unemployed  had  gone  to  London  to  see 
a  football  match. 

24.  I  believe  in  the  Labour  Bureaux,  as  a  medium 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  and  would  encourage 
them.  They  are  right  as  an  adjunct,  but  when  men 
depend  on  the  Bureau  and  cease  to  actively  look  out  for 
themselves,  they  become  a  delusion.  Men  trust  to  a 
broken  reed  and  hang  about  the  Bureau  the  day  through, 
and  then  blame  it  for  not  procuring  them  work. 

25.  As  a  member  of  the  Distress  Committee  I  took 
occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  felt 
we  were  wasting  our  time,  and  that  in  my  opinion  the 
relief  of  distress  ought  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  there  ought  not  to  be  two  authori- 
ties— one  supported  by  the  rates,  the  other  by  voluntary 
contributions,  indepcnLnt  of  and  overlapping  one 
another.  I  expressed  a  belief  that  the  latter  could  only 
be  depended  upon  as  an  exigency  and  not  permanently. 
This  was  reported  in  the  Press  and  alluded  to  in 
Parliament.  , 

26.  As  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
subject  and  my  conclusions  are  from  personal  experience, 
J  have  ventured  to  express  them  pretty  fully. 

8.3771.  {Chairman.)  You  speak  with  special  reference 
to  Manchester  ? — I  do. 

83772.  Just  now  employment  has  gone  up  in  Man- 
chester ? — It  has  been  up  to  the  present  time,  but  there 
ia  a  slackening  at  the  present  time. 

83773.  It  is  a  little  slacker  now,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

83774.  You  give  an  analysis  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  unemployed,  and  you  think  that  both  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  and  the  rules  of  some  of  the  trade 
union  societies  are  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  certain 
people  getting  employment  ? — I  do. 

83775.  The  result,  I  assume,  is  that  the  least  capable 
under  these  conditions  get  pushed  out  of  employment  ? 
— That  is  what  I  fear  at  the  present  time. 

83776.  Coming  to  the  causes  of  unemployment,  you 
think  there  is  a  Want  of  education  in  many  cases  and  a 
neglect  in  childhood.  Would  you  be  disposed  at  all  to 
criticise  the  education  in  our  elementary  schools  ?  Do  you 
think  it  is  practical  enough  ? — Certainly  not.  Industrial 
training  might  well  be  introduced  and  the  school  years 
extended.  I  am  thinking  of  the  children  who  are  allowed 
to  run  about  the  streets  instead  of  being  brought  up  to 
any  trade,  who  afterwards  are  not  fit  to  take  up  anything 
in  particular. 

83777.  Those  are  children  who  do  not  go  to  school  ? — 
They  have  to  go  to  school,  but  they  attend  school  badly, 
and  they  are  kept  on  the  street  to  a  very  great  extent. 

83778.  In  London  we  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  facility  with  which  boys  can  get  factory 
emplojTnent  the  moment  they  leave  school  induces  a  good 
many  to  go  into  that  class  of  work  instead  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  a  trade,  the  result  is  they  get  more  money  at 
lirst,  but  are  very  apt  to  be  turned  out  when  they  become 
adults  ? — That  is  so.  We  have  a  great  number  of  boys 
who  really  have  not  been  brought  np  to  frny  useful  trade 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  make  very  indifferent  mem- 
bers of  society. 

83779.  I  suppose  you  would  not  have  that  class  to  the 
same  extent  as  we  do  in  London  ? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

83780.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  very  much 
thrift  now-a-days,  or  that  it  is  on  the  wane  ? — I  do  not 
say  it  is  on  the  wane,  because  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
great  numbers  tha.t  contribute  to  our  different  saving 
banks  and  the  different  penny  banks  in  the  country,  but 
still  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  misery  that  occurs 
and  the  distress,  especially  in  the  winter  weather,  is 
through  parents  not  making  provision  at  the  time  they 
might  do  so.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  bricklayers 
and  painters.  I  have  had  brought  under  my  notice  men 
in  both  classes,  and  I  found  men  who,  like  the  bee,  laid 
aside  for  the  winter  season,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  great  deal  of  distress  is  caused  by  want  of  thrift. 
I  think  that  a  man  when  he  is  earning  a  good  wage  in  the 
summer  months  ought  to  provide  for  the  winter  and  not 
depend  upon  other  people. 

83781.  Coming  to  remedies,  you  would  like  children 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  State  from  parents  who  did  not 


do  their  duty  to  them  ?    If  that  were  done  on  any  large  Question  oi' 
scale,  might  not  a  certain  class  of  parents  rather  pur-  taking  awa 
posely  neglect  their  children  in  order  that  the  State  should  of  negleotee 
take  them  under  its  control  ? — That  might  be  so,  but  c^iildren  frc 
I  would  make  the  provision  that  the  parents  ought  to  parents 
be  obliged  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  possibly  could 
and  that  obligation  should  rest  upon  them.    There  are  a 
great  many  children  who  become  indifferent  members  of 
society  because  of  the  dreadful  neglect  of  the  parents 

83782.  Would  you  say  that  that  neglect  has  got  to  such 
dimensions  as  that  the  children  who  are  affected  form  a 
not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those  who  become  un- 
employed ultimately  ? — I  believe  they  form  largely  the 
unemployed,  and  also  the  criminal  and  pauper  classes. 

83783.  You  would  like  to  make  thrift  compulsory  ;  Compulsorji 
that  is  a  little  difficult,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  difficult,  but  I  t^^if*.  |>y  '' 
think  thrift  to  be  of  any  use  at  all  would  have  to  be  com-  deduction 

1  from  wages 

pulsory.  => 

83784.  That  is  to  say ,  you  would  deduct  something  from 
the  wages  ? — I  would  deduct  something  from  the  wages. 
I  think  the  employers  might  do  so  to  a  very  large  extent 
if  it  were  an  obligation.  The  Manchester  Corporation 
have  formed  a  thrift  fund  by  compulsory  deductions. 

83785.  How  would  that  meet  the  difficulty,  because  the 
class  from  whom  the  deduction  would  be  made  would  be 
those  in  regular  employment.  I  think  we  have  it  pretty 
clearly  in  evidence  that  the  great  mass  of  the  unemployed 
with  whom  we  are  dealing,  and  about  whom  we  are 
suggesting,  are  not  those  in  regular  employment.  If 
their  employment  is  only  casual,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
make  a  deduction  from  their  casual  receipts,  is  it  ? — 
Often  such  have  not  used  their  opportunity  when  in  full 
work.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  at  any 
rate,  though  there  would  be  some  who  could  not  con- 
tribute. 

83786.  As  regards  charity,  you  want  to  concentrate 
charities  and  have  them  distributed  and  controlled,  if 
possible,  from  one  local  centre  ? — I  think  at  the  present 
time  there  are  a  great  many  charities  that  overlap  one 
another,  they  overlap  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  they  overlap  the  Working  also  of  distress  committees, 
there  ought  to  be  co-ordination  of  all  means  of  relief  where 
possible. 

83787.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  soup 
kitchens,  where  cheap  food  could  be  procured,  and  you 
would  give  it  gratuituously  if  necessary.  We  have  had 
rather  strong  evidence  the  other  way  ? — I  say  that  we 
cannot  let  people  starve,  and  where  the  parents  are  not 
able  to  provide  the  food  for  the  children,  the  municipality 
or  the  State  ought  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned. 

83788.  You  would  only  have  one  authority  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  relief,  therefore  whatever  was  the 
Poor  Law  authority,  you  would  impose  on  them  that  work  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  would  wish  to  give  the  Poor  Law  authority 
more  latitude. 

83789.  But  the  Poor  Law  authority  under  your  proposal  i 
would  have  to  establish  soup  kitchens  and  distribute  i 
food  gratuituously  ? — I  do  not  say  so  ;  I  say  charity  might  j 
do  so.    By  co-ordination  the  authority  would  know  who 

were  receiving  outside  relief.  | 

83790.  You  are  in  favour  of  only  one  authority  dealing  Ons  { 
with  relief  of  all  kinds  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  only  one  authority  t  i 
authority,  and  I  believe  that  should  be  the  Poor  Law  deal  with  ; 
Board  if  they  had  extended  powers,  but  now  they  are  f:''':^  ''^ 
crippled,  and  have  to  treat  the  deserving  and  the  un-  ®'  j 
deserving  in  a  very  similar  way.  I  think  there  ought  to  j 
be  an  alteration  by  which  they  might  have  more  power  in  j 
dealing  with  the  deserving  poor,  without  those  poor  losing  ] 
their  sense  of  respect,  or  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  jl 
workhouse.  j 

83791.  In  fact,  you  would  like,  to  use  the  ordinary 
expression,  to  have  much  greater  classification  of  rehef  ? 
— I  would  classify  worthy  and  unworthy  persons 
separately. 

83792.  And  you  attach  a  great  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  ? — I  certainly  think  at  the 
present  time  many  families  are  separated,  and  their  homes 
are  broken  up  where  it  ought  to  be  avoided  if  judicious 
relief  were  given  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  workhouse  is  considered  a 
kind  of  terror  by  the  people  ;  they  would  rather  die  than 
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go  into  the  workhouse  ;  in  my  part  of  the  country  it  is 
called  the  "  Bastille,"  and  they  would  rather  starve  than 
lose  their  liberty. 

83793.  You  allude  to  the  provident  society  which  you 
have  in  Manchester,  which  does  a  good  deal  of  visiting 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  guardians,  I  understand  ? — 
Not  with  the  guardians,  with  many  charitable  institutions. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  at  the  present  time  uses 
the  provident  society  very  much,  and  with  very  good 
effect ;  it  enables  him  to  give  charity  where  it  is  deserved 
and  it  enables  him  to  avoid  the  unworthy  cases  that  are 
constantly  being  put  before  him,  and  so  it  is  with  some 
other  charitable  institutions  which  use  the  provident 
society  as  a  means  of  investigation. 

837C4.  You  have  not  much  confidence  in  these  various 
schemes  of  work  that  are  suggested.  You  think  they 
may  be  a  temporary  expedient,  but  not  much  more — 
back  to  the  land  and  afforestation  ? — I  have  not  much 
faith  myself  in  them. 

83795.  You  think  something  night  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  reclaiming  land  becai  se  that  might  be  a 
national  work  which  would  benefit  the  country  generally  ? 
I  think  in  many  cases  men  simply  push  other  men  out  of 
their  positions,  and  that  no  good  can  be  done  thereby, 
but  if  there  were  any  great  scheme  of  improving  the 
country,  that  will  not  affect  existing  labour,  such  as  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land  and  the  reclamation  of  fore- 
shore, large  schemes  of  that  sort  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage  for  those  people  who  are  used  to  such  kinds 
of  labour,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  the  labourers 
from  toAvns  into  country  places.  .  I  do  not  think  either 
in  quantity  or  quality  they  can  compete  with  the  men 
born  in  agricultural  districts. 

83796.  You  give  some  rather  interesting  facts  as  re- 
gards the  result  of  some  of  the  work  that  was  provided 
under  the  distress  committee.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  men  engaged  at  Chat  Moss,  and  you  calculated 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  was  about  three  times  what  it 
would  have  been  if  there  hf  d  been  men  engaged  who  we  e 
accustomed  to  that  class  of  work  ? — On  Chat  Moss  the 
difference  was  very  marked  between  the  cost  of  the  work 
done  by  the  unemployed  fund  there,  and  what  would  have 
been  done  by  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  cost  of 
the  cultivation  by  the  unemployed  was  calculated  at 
£411,  and  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  ordinary  labourer  it 
would  have  been  £155. 

83797.  Then  in  another  capacity  you  employed  a 
a  number  of  men  on  the  sewage  farm,  and  you  found 
room  for  thirty  men  who  came  through  the  labour  bureau  ? 
That  was  net  a  very  satisfactory  experiment  ?— It  was 
not.  In  a  very  short  time  the  men,  who  really  were 
being  paid  far  above  their  worth  complained  ;  they 
wanted  to  be  treated  like  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
labour,  so  they  came  and  struck  work  ;  and,  to  give  an 
instance  of  what  might  be  done  by  these  men,  one  of 
them,  instead  of  husbanding  his  money  for  the  winter, 
went  to  London  for  a  football  match.  That  man  might 
have  saved  the  money  for  his  winter  keep,  but  instead 
of  that  he  laid  it  aside  for  pleasure.  I  fear  it  is  often  the 
case,  that  men  might  have  saved  money  for  a  rainy  day, 
but  have  not  done  so. 

83798.  Was  he  a  married  man  ? — Yes. 

83799.  (Mr.  Lanslury.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  the 
journey  to  London  ? — I  should  think  he  had  saved  a 
pound  or  two.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  cost ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so. 

83800.  I  meant  the  fare  ?— 1  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
cost  is  at  these  times.  However,  he  had  saved  the  money 
to  go  to  London,  and  he  had  himself  come  to  the  work  as  a 
recipient  of  distress  relief  on  the  farm.  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  ;  when  we  came  to  pay  him  his  wages 
he  did  not  come  to  receive  them  because  he  had  gone 
to  a  celebrated  football  match  in  London. 

83801.  You  have  evidence  that  he  paid  for  himself  ? 
• — I  enquired  and  was  told  that  he  had  saved  money 
for  it  in  times  gone  by. 

83802.  {Chairman.)  It  is  suggested  that  the  money  was 
paid  by  a  football  club  ? — To  which  no  doubt  he  was 
a  contributor,  I  was  told  of  the  occurrence  by  his  own 
colleagues ;  but  it  shows  rather  that  pleasure  came 
before  the  thrift  necessary  to  maintain  himself. 

83803.  Would  you  take  these  men  who  were  unsatis- 
factory when  employed  on  this  sewage  farm   as  fair 


specimens  of  the  unemployed  ? — They  were  picked 
members  of  the  unemployed  sent  by  the  labour 
bureau. 

83804.  Now  with  regard  to  the  men  at  Chat  Mosp, 
were  they  unsatisfactory  other  than  they  were  unskilled  ? 
—The  men  at  Chat  Moss  were  fairly  satisfactory.  They 
had  this  disadvantage,  that  they  worked  three  days 
one  squad,  and  then  three  days  another,  so  that  they 
did  not  work  the  week  through.  They  got  lis.  9d.  for 
working  the  three  days,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
experiment  had  to  be  given  up.  I  think  a  portion  of 
Chat  Moss  was  worked  for  six  or  eight  morths,  but  the 
cost  was  so  great  that  the  distress  committee  gave  up  the 
plot  of  land,  and  a  very  serious  loss  ensued. 

83805.  I  suppose  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
applied  to  the  distress  bureau  were  unskilled  labourers, 
or  were  there  some  artisans  amongst  them  ? — They  were 
to  a  great  extent  unskilled  labourers.  There  were  also 
some  artisans.  I  have  sent  in  the  Annual  Reports  to 
this  Commission  to  show  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
different  trades.  You  will  fhid  them  on  p.  6  of  the  Report 
for  1905.  The  largest  number  were  general  labourers, 
794,  the  next  building  trade  labourers,  201,  and  so  on, 
the  total  number  being  1,532.* 

83806.  You  believe  in  the  labour  bure.^u,  but  it  was 
suggested  to  us  that  it  is  a  bad  name,  because  it  creates 
the  impression  to  which  you  allude,  that  the  persons 
who  put  their  nam,es  down  there  will  got  labour.  The 
name  that  was  suggested  to  us  was  labour  exchange  ? — 
People  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know  what  bm-eau  means  : 
the  name  possibly  might  be  improved.  I  believe  the 
labour  bureau  is  of  considerable  use  insomuch  as  it  enables 
one  district  to  supply  another  district  with  labour  when 
it  is  required.  To  a  less  extent  it  is  useful  in  the  city 
itself. 

83807.  Were  you  ever  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ? — I  have 
not  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian.  My  father  was  one 
for  a  great  many  years.  • 

83808.  You  were  the  representative  of  the  corporation 
on  the  committee,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  on  the 
distress  committee  from  the  commencement,  and  also 
on  the  committee  running  the  labour  bureau. 

83809.  Your  idea  of  dealing  with  this  distress  would  be 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  more  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  one 
authority  much  of  that  character,  and  associr.ted  with 
that  you  would  have  charitable  organisations  which  would 
co-operate  ? — Different  charitable  organisations  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Poor  Law,  would,  I  believe,  supply  the  re- 
quired assistance  in  times  of  distress  to  the  poor  of  the 

city- 

83810.  You  are  clear  on  one  point,  there  ought  to  be- 
only  one  authority  ?— Yes.  I  think  the  distress  com- 
mittee is  a  mistake  so  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned.  , 

83811.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  From  Paragraph  15  I  luider- 
stand  you  to  think  that  the  charitable  people  should  open 
soup-kitchens  and  that  kind  of  institution  ?— I  believe 
in  them  in  the  winter  time,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  te 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  and 
that  voluntary  charity  should  not  be  dispensed  indis- 
criminately or  relief  given  from  two  sou;ces. 

83812.  And  a  person  who  goes  and  gets  cheap  soup 
should  be  pauperised  ;  is  that  your  idea,  that  he  should 
be  disqualified  ?— No,  not  disqualified.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  pauperised  any  more  than  the  children  are  now, 
who  attend  our  schools  and  are  supplied  with  food. 

83813.  You  do  not  mean,  then,  that  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  as  Poor  Law  guardians  should  establish  the 
soup-kitchens  ? — No,  there  are  a  great  many  charitable 
people  who  are  always  willing  to  help  in  times  of  distress  : 
it  was  so  in  the  cotton  famine  in  1863-4. 

83814.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  are  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves  ? 
— There  always  are  such  people. 

83815.  Your  remedy  for  that  is  charitable  institutions 
su3h  as  you  suggest  here  ?— I  say  that  the  deserving 
poor  should  be  sought  out  and  helped. 

83816.  The  deserving  ones  ? — The  deserving  poor. 

83817.  And  the  remedy  is  to  give  them  cheap  food  ? — 
I  think  that  is  one  means  of  assistance,  but  only  one 
means. 

*See  paragraph  19  of  Sir  T.  T.  Shann's  statement. 
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83818.  You  are  suggesting  that  the  people  who  earn 
good  wages  in  the  summer  should  put  by  for  the  winter. 
What  sort  of  period  have  you  in  your  mind  that  a  man 
works  in  the  summer  and  what  period  he  would  have 
to  provide  for  ? — I  think  the  bricklayer,  for  instance,  will 
work  from  February  to  December,  and  he  will  have  two 
months  to  three  months  in  the  year  when  the  work  he  will 
get  is  very  uncertain.  I  do  not  say  he  will  be  without 
work,  but  it  will  te  very  uncertain. 

83819.  You  contend  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
bricklayer  in  Manchester  gets  work  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve  ? — I  think  at  the  least  that  if  he  is  a  steady 
hard-working  man. 

83820.  What  would  be  his  wages  ? — The  bricklayer 
will  earn — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  wage— but  he 
earns  a  very  fair  wage. 

83821.  Could  you  not  tell  me  ? — I  cannot,  because 
I  do  not  know  myself,  I  should  think  he  would  earn  from 
30s.  to  35s.  a  week,  and  very  often  more  than  that. 

83822.  And  you  consider  that  he  should  put  away  a 
quarter  of  his  wages  ? — I  would  not  name  any  particular 
sum.  If  unmarried,  I  think  he  might  put  away  some- 
where near  a  quarter  of  his  wages. 

83823.  You  think  that  is  a  valuable  suggestion  ?— 
I  think  that  a  man  who  earns  good  wages  should  put  5s. 
a  week  aside  if  he  knows  that  in  the  winter  time  he  cannot 
get  constant  work. 

83824.  Then  as  regards  the  general  unskilled  labourer 
in  the  building  trade,  and  the  Manchester  Docks,  do  you 
consider  that  he  gets  work  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  ? 
— At  least  that  the  imskilled  labourer,  I  think,  gets  more 
than  the  skilled  in  certain  trades  such  as  painters  and 
bricklayers.  Of  course  there  are  some  bricklayers' 
labourers  out  of  work,  but  they  can  turn  their  hands 
to  other  jobs.    These  often  get  work  at  the  docks. 

83825.  What  wages  do  these  earn  ? — I  cannot  give  you 
authoritatively  what  the  bricklayers'  labourers  earn. 

83826.  Still,  your  judgment  is  that  they  are  quite 
able  to  save  up  in  the  summer  time  to  provide  for  the 
winter  ? — Oldham  cotton  workers  put  aside  large  sums  of 
money  for  subsequent  expenditure  and  I  have  been  aston- 
ished to  find  how  in  agricultural  districts  men  who  receive 
very  small  wages  save  their  money,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  with  the  men  in  the  trades  I  have  named. 

83827.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  ? — Yes. 

83828.  Is  it  customary  in  the  agricultural  districts  for 
the  farmer  to  discharge  the  men  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  men 
he  takes  on  for  the  harvest,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
(he  man  who  lives  in  the  village,  is  it  customary  for  him  to 
be  discharged  ? — No,  they  generally  get  constant  work 
tlie  year  round,  but  the  wages  are  very  small.  They  used 
to  be  14s.  to  16s.  a  week,  and  they  are  now  18s.  to  20s. 

83829.  Of  course,  there  are  other  things  besides  that, 
are  there  not,  in  the  country,  such  as  a  garden  ? — There 
are  cheaper  dwelUngs  and  less  opportunities  of  spending 
money. 

83830.  Of  course,  if  we  could  lock  everybody  up  when 
they  had  done  work  it  would  make  them  pretty  virtuous, 
I  expect,  from  one  point  of  view.  I  understand  at  Chat 
Moss  you  put  the  men  on  three  days'  work  ? — In  order 
to  find  work  for  more  men  the  distress  committee  did  so. 

83831.  The  three  days  system  is  a  very  vicious  system, 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  approve  of  it,  but  it  was  on  the 
principle  that  has  been  upheld  of  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour  in  order  to  find  work  for  more  people. 

83832.  And  they  get  lis.  9d.  a  week  for  it  ?— They  get 
lis.  9d.  for  three  days'  work. 

83833.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  getting  the  best  out  of  the  men  ?— I  tell  you  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  plan.  The  labour  colonies,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  are  failures. 

83834.  Exactly,  because,  apparently,  you  went  on 
such  viciously  bad  lines  ? — They  are  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  trade  unions,  namely,  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  so  as  to  find  work  for  more  men. 

83835.  You  have  studied  this  question,  I  suppose,  very 
considerably,  and  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  London 
that  system  had  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  and 
almost  everybody  who  thought  about  the  question  was 
against  the  dol«s  of  work  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  know 


what  they  have  done  in  London ;  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  it. 

83836:  At  any  rate  it  operated  badly  there  ? — I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

83837.  It  operated  very  badly  in  Manchester  ? — I 
think  it  operated  badly  myself.  It  was  given  up,  which 
was  a  proof  that  it  was  a  failure. 

83838.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  obviously  a 
bad  thing  to  do.  You  cannot  expect  to  get  the  best  out 
of  a  man  when  he  is  only  going  to  earn  lis.  9d.  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  can  you  ? — I  tell  you  I  do  not  approve 
of  it  ;  I  always  maintained  it  was  an  unfortunate  attempt. 

83839.  Was  there  any  real  reason  why  the  men  you 
employed  on  that  other  job  should  not  have  been  paid 
the  full  rate  of  wages  ? — They  were  paid  a  rate  of  wages 
in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  earned  by  an  agricul- 
tural man  used  to  the  work,  and  what  he  would  have 
expected  to  receive. 

83840.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  to  this 
particular  job  ? — No.  Their  fares  were  paid.  Of  course 
they  had  a  distance  to  go  from  the  City  to  their  work. 

83841.  With  regard  to  that  job  at  Chat  Moss,  in 
reckoning  up  how  much  it  cost  did  that  include  the  fares 
travelling  to  and  fro  ?  What  is  exactly  included  in  the 
cost  of  that  job  ? — I  could  give  you  the  full  particulars  if 
you  wish.  It  was  first  decided  to  find  fifty  men  on  the 
first  three  days  of  the  week  and  a  further  fifty  men  on 
the  last  three  days  of  the  week,  making  a  total  of  100 
men  for  three  days  each.  The  distress  committee  de- 
cided to  double  the  number  of  men,  and  since  a  certain 
date  200  men  were  employed  three  days  a  week  each. 
The  land  dealt  with  was  137  acres,  of  which  86  acres 
were  treated  by  the  unemployed. 

83842.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  the  whole  of  the  Cost  of 
£400  odd  was  spent  in  wages  for  the  men  ? — The  cost  of  work  at 
labour,  exclusive  of  superintendence  and  wages  of  time-  Chat  Mos 
keeper,  was  £411  3s.,  being  equal  to  £12  9s.  22d.  per  acre. 

If  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  cleansing  committee's 
own  moss  men  they  would  have  been  paid  piecework. 
The  price  paid  to  the  delvers  when  the  Carrington  Moss 
was  reclaimed  in  1887  and  1889  was  £1  18s.  9d.  per 
acre,  but  wages  have  since  considerably  increased  for 
this  class  of  work,  and  the  price  of  £4  14s.  6d.  per  acre  was 
recently  paid  for  work  on  similar  land  by  Lord  EUesmere  ; 
but  the  total  cost  of  the  33  acres  at  such  rate  would  equal 
£155.    The  cost  of  the  fares  was  included. 

83843.  Would  tools  be  included  ?— They  were  not 
included. 


83844.  Just  one  question  about  the  wicked  man  who 
came  to  London.  Can  we  really  have  it  definitely  whether 
that  man  saved  up  the  money,  or  whether  his  fare  was 
paid  for  him  ?  You  set  it  out  here  that  he  definitely  did 
pay  it  himself.  It  is  rather  important  ? — The  man  who 
came  to  draw  his  money  gave  the  information  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  football  match.  . 

63845.  Did  the  man  himself  give  the  information  ? — 
He  did  not. 

83846.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  if  you  inquired 
whether  his  club  gave  the  ticket  to  him  ? — It  is  so  long 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  information  now. 

83847.  I  should  not  have  thought  so.  I  want  you  to 
prove  your  statement.  You  have  definitely  said  that 
the  man  saved  up.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  did  no 
such  thing,  but  tbat  the  ticket  was  given  him  by  his 
club  ? — I  can  give  you  no  information  more  than  the 
man  gave  me  who  came  for  the  money. 

83848.  That  was  second-hand  information  ? — Yes. 

83849.  Which  has  not  been  tested  at  all  ? — I  have  tested 
it  so  much  at  any  rate  that  he  went  to  London  to  a  foot- 
ball match  when  he  was  working  for  us  as  a  distress 
man. 

83850.  If  a  man  had  nothing  to  do  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  fill  up  his  time  in  that  way  ? — He  left 
his  work  where  he  might  have  had  £1  a  week. 

83851.  The  work  was  apparently  thrown  up  for  other 
reasons.  It  is  nothing  against  the  man,  is  it,  that  some- 
one gave  him  a  ticket  to  come  up  for  a  football  match  ; 
they  might  have  told  him  to  go  and  seek  for  work  in 
London  at  the  same  time  ? — I  can  only  give  you  the  in- 
formation that  has  come  to  me. 
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83852.  {Chairman.)  The  point  is  this,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  what  you  have  said  here  is  simply  what  you  were 
told :  that  the  man  instead  of  coming  to  get  his  pay 
and  so  on,  sent  somebody  who  said  that  he  went  off.  and 
that  was  why  he  was  not  there  to  get  his  pay.  I  think 
you  said  you  were  told  the  man  saved  the  money,  and  I 
think  that  is  rather  doubtful  ? — I  asked  my  informant 
where  he  had  got  the  money,  and  he  said  he  had  saved 
up  and  gone  to  London. 

83583.  [Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  Did  he  come  back 
again  ? — He  never  came  back  again  to  my  knowledge  ;  he 
never  came  back  to  his  work,  I  mean. 

83854.  {Mr.  Loch.)  May  I  conclude  that  what  you  are 
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aiming  at  in  this  evidence  is  this,  that  you  consider  that    Sir  Boadin 
the  principle  of  their  social  training  should  be  to  lay     T.  Leech. 
by  as  best  they  can  for  those  periods  of  distress  which 
are  likely  to  come  ? — That  is  my  feeling  distinctly. 

83855.  And  that  any  method  by  which  that  sense, 
which  may  be  already  rather  weak,  is  still  further  weakened 
is  deleterious  both  to  them  and  to  the  common  go"a  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion, 

83856.  So  that,  quite  apart  from  the  amount  of  wage 
that  the  man  may  have,  you  would  judge  of  whether 
he  made  the  attempt  to  think  of  the  future  or  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 


Sir  Thomas  Thobnhill  Shann,  called;   and  Examined. 
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83857.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  ]\Ian- 
chester  City  Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Distress  Committee  ? — I  am  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee 
up  to  April  last.  j 

83858.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Statement  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence -in-chief, 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the.  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  relief  of  distress  in  various  directions. 

2.  As  a  member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  (1888- 
1894)  I  took  part  in  the  administration  of  a  voluntary 
fund  for  providing  food  in  the  shape  of  dinners  for  neces- 
sitous children  attending  the  board  schools. 

3.  As  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (1903-4  and  1904-5) 
I  instituted  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  exceptional  distress 
prevalent  in  Manchester  in  the  winter  of  1904-5.  The 
fund  was  designed  for  the  relief  of  persons  not  of  the 
class  usually  relieved  by  Poor  Law  agencies — the  object 
being  to  render  assistance  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
aad  the  consequent  loss  of  citizenship. 

4.  The  total  amount  received  was  £7, 148  7s.  Id.  Grants 
in  money  (amounting  to  £1,744  8s.  8d.)  were  given  to 
various  religious  and  other  organisations  dealing  with  the 
giving  of  relief  (including  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Church 
Army,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  We;leyan  Mission, 
and  the  ^Manchester  and  Salford  Provident  Society,  etc.). 

5.  The  sum  of  £3,013  16s.  9d.  was  given  directly  in 
relief  to  distressed  persons.  This  took  the  form  of  tickets 
ior  food  which  ranged  in  amount  from  Is.  to  8s.  per  week  ; 
■coke  was  also  supplied.  No  relief  was  given  when  the 
family  income  exceeded  2s.  per  head  (after  allowance  for 
Tent).  Applications  from  single  men  hving  in  lodgings 
and  from  all  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  were  refused.  The 
enquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  were 
made  in  the  evening  by  the  school  attendance  officers, 
«of  whom  there  are  in  Manchester  fifty-four,  each  with  a 
district  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  cases  were 
revisited  at  periods  of  four  weeks. 

6.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1905,  there  M'ere  2,300 
families  on  the  books.  Altogether  there  were  24,000 
«ases  visited  (many  of  these  being  cases  of  revisitation), 
and  5,500  were  refused, 

7.  Soup  kitchens  were  established  at  thirty-one  centres 
managed  by  the  city  councillors  of  the  various  wards 
and  by  other  voluntary  helpers. 

8.  The  persons  relieved  belonged  mostly  to  the  un- 
skilled labouring  class  whose  occupations  are  affected  by 
the  weather.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of  widows 
and  invalid  persons  unable  to  work. 

9.  Owing  to  voluntary  assistance  the  administration 
of  the  fund  of  £7,148  7s.  Id.  cost  comparatively  nothing. 
The  main  item  under  this  heading  in  the  balance  sheet 
being  the  cost  of  advertising  lists  of  subscriptions,  etc. 

10.  This  special  fund  undoubtedly  reUeved  many 
thousands  of  deserving  people,  and  to  a  large  extent  it 
allayed  for  the  time  some  serious  agitation  which  had 
arisen  in  Manchester  owing  to  want  of  employment,  but 
at  the  best  was  only  a  tentative  expedient  (Report  ^^dth 
balance  sheet  enclosed). 

423— Yin.  . 
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11.  The  year  1905  saw  the  passing  of  the  "  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,"  and  the  establishment  in  October  of  the 
Distress  Committee  constituted  as  follows  : — 

18  Members  of  the  City  Council. 
6        „       „       Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians. 
5  „      Manchester  Board  of  Guardians. 

3         „       ,,       Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians. 
8  Persons  exnerienced  in  relief  of  distress. 

Total  40 

12.  An  appeal  for  money  to  create  a  Wages  Fund  was 
made  and  the  sum  realised  was  £5,060  lis.  8d.  (including 
a  grant  of  £1,507  10s.  Od.  from  the  Queen's  Fund). 

13.  Work  of  various  kinds  was  provided  and  the  whole 
of  the  available  funds  were  spent  during  the  year. 

14.  The  labour  registries  for  both  men  and  women  have 
been  efficiently  carried  on  during  the  past  year  {s^e  Report 
of  Distress  Committee  for  1905-6). 

15.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
permanent  scheme  of  work,  and  the  Distress  Committee 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  The  Committee  are  not  at  all  sanguine  that  an 
appeal  for  further  subscriptions  will  meet  with  any 
adequate  response,  as  the  public  fail  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  a  recurring  demand  for  money  where- 
with to  pay  wages. 

(2)  The  carrjdng  out  of  the  Act  last  winter  did  not 
appear  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  although  the  Com- 
mittee loyally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Further, 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sum  set  apart 
by  Parliament  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
it  is  intended  to  serve. 

(3)  Finally,  the  Committee,  although  willing  to  use  Need  of  a 
every  effort  to  benefit  the  unemployed  in  Manchester,  national 
and  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  in-  scheme  for 
structions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  think  that  y|^g,^"fi,7' 
what  is  needed  is  a  national  scheme  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  for  the  whole  of  the  country — a  scheme 

with  adequate  funds  at  its  back  so  that  it  may  work 
automatically  to  suit  the  varying  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  and  a  scheme  which  shall  deal  particularly 
with  that  large  class  of  people  who  are  unable  to 
perform  work  of  a  character  at  all  equal  to  the  barest 
wage  which  may  be  paid  to  them.  The  so-called 
unemployed  are  composed  of  men  and  women,  some 
of  whom  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  others  who  are 
willing  but  unfit  to  work,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  g. 
proportion  who  do  not  want  to  work.  The  Com- 
mittee also  think  that  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  want  of  control  of  the  "  tramp  "  element 
call  for  urgent  attention. 

Laboxtb  Register. 
(1)  Number  on  Books. 

16.  During  the  months  from  November,  1905,  to  June,  , 
1906,  the  numbers  of  men  on  the  register  of  the  labour  -"^""^^ers  oa 
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bureau  were  as  foUows  :  — 
November  30th,  1905 
December  31st,  1905 
January  31st,  1906 
February  28th,  1906 
March  31st,  1906  - 
April  30th,  190S 
May  31st,  1906 
June  30th,  1906 


1,723 
2,016 
1,998 
1,858 
1,693 
666 
539 
478 
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17.  The  large  reduction  noticeable  for  April  is  accounted 
for  by  striking  off  those  who  had  failed  to  report  them- 
selves to  the  registry  within  the  eight  days  stipulated  by 
the  Committee. 

18.  The  number  of  unemployed  women  and  girls  who 
registered  their  names  during  the  period  referred  to  was 
692,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register  at  the  end 
of  the  period  was  207. 

(2)  Classification  according  to  Trade. 

19.  The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the 
trades  of  the  men  whose  names  were  on  the  register  on 
November  1st,  1905,  and  June  30th,  1906. 

Nov.  1st,  June  30th, 


Grading  oj 
nnemploy 
by  labour; 
registries.! 


1905 

1906 

Dyers  and  Finishers  ... 

12 

Building  Trade,  labourers  - 

201 

35 

Building,  other  workpeople  - 

82 

9 

Engineering  and  metal  trades 

125 

54 

Carmen,  stablemen  and  horsemen 

114 

48 

Clerks  and  warehousemen  - 

53 

39 

Porters  and  messengers 

50 

27 

Woodworking  and  furniture  trade 

9 

8 

Printing  and  bookbinding  trades 

4 

1 

Clothing  trades   -       -       .  - 

9 

5 

Factory  operatives  ... 

6 

10 

General  labourers  ... 

794 

232 

Other  occupations  ... 

53 

10 

1,512 

478 

Boys  ..... 

20 

Total  - 

1,532 

478 

20.  Of  the  207  women  whose  names  were  on  the  register 
at  June  30th,  1906,  there  were  : — 

Laundresses       ......  4c 

Dressmakers  and  machinists      -       -       .  6 

Clerks,  shop  assistants,  waitresses,  etc.    -  27 

Canvassers,  printers'  assistants,  etc.   .       -  1 

Charwomen   169 

Total      -       .       -       -  207 
3.  Classification"  OF  the  Unemployed. 

21.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  following  points,  mainly  connected 
with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Unemployment. 

22.  First,  there  must  be  a  I'ecogiiition  of  the  fact  that 
skilled  workmen  and  others  who  belong  to  trade  organisa- 
tions find  in  their  organisations  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  work  and  also  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
themselves  when  difficulties  occur  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade.  Well-organised  labour  registries  should 
also  be  of  great  assistance  to  others,  particularly  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  trade  societies.  There  remains  a 
considerable  number  who  at  the  present  time  are  very 
much  to  the  front  and  who  as  a  class  constitute  one  of 
the  main  difficulties  of  the  distress  committees,  particu- 
larly in  the  great  towns,  where  owing  to  the  want  of  con- 
trol of  tramps  and  vagrants  throughout  the  kingdom  such 
urban  districts  become  the  natural  refuges  of  helpless 
people,  many  of  whom  are  worthless  characters  ;  for 
whom  on  this  or  on  other  accounts  it  is  impossible  to  find 
remunerative  work,  even  if  they  were  able  or  inclined  to 
labour.  Experience  of  a  great  many  of  those  who  have 
been  relieved  during  the  past  two  years  in  Manchester 
has  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons who,  owing  to  physical  or  mental  disqualifications, 
are  incapable  of  being  assisted  by  ordinary  means.  They 
are  derelicts  whom  nobody  wants — the  products  of  bad 
training — idleness  or  dissipation.  Many  of  the  mm  of 
this  class  have  discovered  that  they  can  exist  without 
work  by  living  upon  their  families,  and  by  means  of  casual 
employment  or  charitable  doles  are  able  to  subsist.  No 
matter  how  good  trade  may  be  or  how  great  may  be  the 
demand  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  such  persons 
will  always  be  out  of  work. 

23.  By  means  of  labour  registries  the  unemployed 
could  be  graded.  Different  treatment  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  : — 

(1)  A  national  scheme  should  be  provided  for  those 
who  are  deserving  and  able  to  undertake  suitable 
work. 
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(2)  There  must  be  police  organisation  and  control 
for  tramps  and  vagrants.  These  must  be  restricted 
from  wandering  up  and  down  the  country.  For 
such  and  for  the  derelicts  there  must  be  some  form 
of  asylum  or  colony  provided  where  they  will  un- 
doubtedly have  largely  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
cost. 

(3)  For  the  helpless  and  shiftless  who  are  able- 
bodied  a  different  provision  must  be  made. 

(4)  There  remains  another  class,  namely,  those 
who  by  reason  of  physical  weakness  or  old  age  are 
incapable  of  work.  For  these  provision  must  be  made 
apart  altogether  from  the  ordinary  outdoor  or  indoor 
relief  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  help  must  be  afforded 
without  the  disgrace  which  now  attaches  to  anyone 
who  goes  upon  the  rates. 

24.  I  am  also  strongly  of  opinion  : — ■ 

(1)  That  practical  and  special  means  should  be 
taken  for  the  training  in  habits  of  industry  of  the 
children  of  those  for  whom  the  State  may  make 
provision  in  the  directions  indicated  above. 

(2)  That  there  should  be  such  an  amendment  of 
the  Poor  Laws  as  will  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
habitual  paupers,  whilst  the  needs  of  the  deserving 
should  be  met  by  assistance  which  shall  not  entail 
degradation. 

(3)  That  there  should  be  one  authority  established 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  whole  problem 
of  the  relief  of  distress. 

25.  I  append  a  copy  of  a  statement  made  by  me  in 
presenting  to  the  Manchester  City  Council  the  first  report 
of  the  Distress  Committee  and  also  a  copy  of  a  report 
of  a  distress  sub-committee  re  provision  of  work  for 
unemployed  women.  {See  Appendix  No.  XCVIII  A.  and 
B.). 

83859.  {Chairman.)  You    have    had    experience  as 
Mayor  of  Manchester  in  1903-4  and  also  1904-5  ?— Yes. 

83860.  The  first  year  a  very  considerable  sum  was 
distributed  in  the  shape  of  relief  in  kind  ? — -Yes,  in  food 
and  money. 

83861.  How  did  that  answer  ? — It  answered  very  well. 
We  got  very  good  organisations.  We  got  the  charitable 
people  who  used  to  distribute  charity  together,  we  had  a 
meeting  once  a  week,  and  then  in  different  parishes  we 
had  a  committee  in  which  the  city  councillors  took  the 
lead,  along  with  other  people  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  mentioned. 

83862.  You  had  a  visiting  committee  ? — Yes,  they 
visited  every  case. 

83863.  You  had  thirty-one  soup  kitchens  established  t 
Yes. 

83864.  And  there  were  a  good  number  of  widows  and 
other  persons  ? — Yes. 

83865.  Did  these  persons  differ  much  from  those  who 
ordinarily  go  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief  ? — Yes,  they  are 
not  the  people  who  come  to  the  Poor  Law ;  they  do  not 
receive  Poor  Law  relief  at  all. 

83866.  Were  they  persons  who  were  ordinarily  in 
employ  ? — The  widows  probably  had  sons  who  were  out  of 
work,  therefore  their  means  of  livelihood  was  taken  away 
from  them,  therefore  we  assisted  the  widows. 

83867.  Your  committee  considered  the  general  question  Necessity 
and  they  came  to  certain  conclusions  ;  and  in  Paragraph  national 
15  (3)  apparently  they  think  that  what  is  needed  is  :  scheme  for 
"  A  national  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Government  for  the  dealing  wit 
whole  of  the  country,  a  scheme  with  adequate  funds  at  "nemploye 
its  back  so  that  it  may  work  automatically  to  suit  the 
varying  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  a  scheme  which  shall 
deal  particularly  with  that  large  class  of  people  who  are 
unable  to  perform  work  of  a  character  at  all  equal  to  the 
barest  wage  which  may  be  paid  to  them."    Was  that  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  or  the  majority  ?— 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee. 

83868.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposi- 
tion you  have  laid  do\vn,  that  there  should  be  a  national 
scheme  supported  by  a  national  fund  to  suit  all  the  varying 
vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  help  people  who  cannot  perform 
work  equal  to  a  wage  sufficient  to  keep  them  ? — I  cannot 
see  how  any  locality  can  do  it  by  themselves.  We  have 
skilled  labourers,  and  strong  enough  men  out  of  work ; 
those  I  think  we  could  deal  with,  there  are  not  so  many  of 
them,  it  is  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  are  not 
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capable  of  working,  not  bodily  strong.  Then  we  have  the 
men  who  will  not  work,  who  are  always  hanging  about 
when  there  is  anything  to  be  given  away.  It  is  those  men 
we  want  to  deal  with. 

83869.  I  suppose  the  class  you  want  to  help  are  thote 
who,  though  willing  to  work,  cannot  give  labour  of  the 
character  which  is  remrmerative  to  those  who  employ 
them  ? — Yes. 

83870.  Should  you  say  there  is  any  large  number  of 
that  class  in  Manchaster  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  fair 
quantity  of  them. 

83871.  That  means  roughly  that  this  class  is  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  ? — To  some  extent,  yes. 

'  83872.  In  addition  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  think  if  the 
Poor  Law  was  made  more  workable  it  could  deal  with 
them  in  some  way  or  other.  There  are  a  great  many 
complaints  about  the  Poor  Law  ;  a  man  complained  to  me 
that  when  they  went  to  the  Poor  Law  it  was  made  as 
diiificult  as  possible  to  get  anything,  and  they  had  to  go 
inside,  when  they  did  not  want  to  leave  their  families  to 
go  inside,  and  as  to  the  work  provided  there  the  Poor 
Law  people  had  very  little  land.  The  man  said  :  "  We 
•dig  a  hole  and  the  next  day  we  fill  it  up."  It  was  not  re- 
munerative at  all ;  it  was  doing  nothing  ;  it  was  more  like 
the  old  prison  work. 

83873.  If  you  will  go  to  Paragraph  22  of  your  state- 
ment you  say  that  you  are  impressed  by  the  fact  "  that 
there  are  many  persons  who,  owing  to  physical  or  mental 
dis([ualifications,  are  incapable  of  being  assisted  by 
ordinary  means.  They  are  derelicts  whom  nobody 
wants,  the  products  of  bad  training,  idleness,  or  dissipa- 
tion." Would  you  maintain  that  class  by  a  treatment 
other  than  the  Poor  Law  ?  Is  not  the  Poor  Law  rather 
intended  just  to  deal  with  that  very  class  ? — But  that 
very  class  does  not  hke  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  they  are 
very  decent  people,  willing  to  work,  but  they  have  not 
the  stamina,  and  could  not  do  it ;  some  lighter  work 
should  be  provided  for  them. 

83874.  You  describe  them  as  the  products  of  bad 
training,  idleness,  or  dissipation  ? — Some  of  them. 

83875.  It  seems  to  me  this  class  was  the  class  for 
whom  the  Poor  Law  was  intended  ? — But  a  man  if  he 
goes  to  the  Poor  Law  must  go  into  the  house,  and  take 
his  wife  and  children  with  him,  and  they  are  all  divided. 
He  does  not  like  that ;  he  has  to  be  in  one  place,  and  his 
wife  in  another  place,  and  his  children  in  another  place  ; 
therefore  it  is  breaking  up  connection  one  with  the  others. 

83876.  It  is  a  very  serious  proposal  to  say  the  State  is  to 
maintain  permanently,  by  means  other  than  the  Poor  Law, 
a  number  of  persons  whose  work  is  not  remunerative  ? 
— That  would  only  last  for  a  time  ;  what  we  have  to  look 
to  is  the  rising  generation,  and  try  and  divert  them  from 
this,  to  try  and  bring  them  up  healthier  and  stronger. 

83877.  You  do  make  that  suggestion,  that  you  should 
try  and  get  the  children  away  from  parents  of  this  class  ? 
—Yes.  You  cannot  do  much  with  some  of  them  now, 
they  are  too  far  gone. 

83878.  In  Paragraph  24  you  say  there  should  be  one 
authority  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  problem  of  relief  of  distress  ? — Yes. 

83879.  This  one  authority  I  assume  would  be  the  Poor 
Law,  or  some  modification  of  the  existing  Poor  Law 
institutions  ? — Yes. 

83880.  With  a  larger  classification  in  dealing  with  them, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

83881.  Perhaps  in  my  previous  examination  I  did  not 
C[uite  keep  this  in  mind  ;  you  are  not  in  favour  of  having 
two  authorities,  a  distress  committee  and  a  Poor  Law 
authority,  but  one  authority  in  future  which  would  have 
a  much  wider  discretion  and  greater  powers  of  classifi- 
cation ? — Yes. 

83882.  At  the  same  time  you  think  there  are  certain 
c|uestions  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  nation  rather 
than  by  the  locality  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  the  large  question. 

83883.  (Bishop  of  Boss.)  In  Paragraph  23,  Subsection 
1,  you  say  that  a  national  scheme  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  are  deserving  and  able  to  undertake  suitable 
work.  Do  you  mean  workmen  whose  work  would  be 
remunerative  ?  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  discussed 
those  persons  whose  work  would  not  be  fully  remunerative, 
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and  were  not  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  ordinary  standard 
but  in  that  subsection  you  say  they  are  deserving  persons  ? 
■ — That  means  the  class  of  people  there  who  are  not  strong. 

83884.  So  that  their  work  would  not  be  value  for  what 
they  were  paid  ? — They  would  not  earn  the  same  amount 
of  wages  as  a  man  who  was  capable  of  earning  full  wages. 

83885.  They  would  to  some  extent  contribute  to  their 
own  support  ? — Yes. 

83886.  But  the  amount  of  work  would  not  be  equivalent 
to  their  support ;  there  would  be  a  deficit  or  loss  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  if  he  has  not  a  family  it  does  not  take 
much  to  keep  a  man  of  that  sort.  Supposing  there  was  a 
farm  or  work  of  that  kind,  a  man  could  live  very  cheaply, 
but  in  a  place  like  Manchester,  a  large  city,  on  the  land 
which  we  provided  we  had  nowhere  for  them  to  live  ; 
they  had  to  be  taken  backwards  and  forwards  at  great 
expense.  It  cost  something  like  £500  with  the  railway 
fares  and  other  expenses,  against  some  £150  for  skilled 
labour.  If  the  men  had  been  able  to  live  there  it  would 
have  been  different ;  they  had  to  leave  their  families. 
The  three  days  was  given,  as  Sir  Bosdin  Leech  said,  on 
account  of  providing  for  more  and  giving  the  men  a 
chance  of  getting  work  for  themselves.  We  thought  if 
we  kept  them  there  six  days  in  the  week  they  would  not 
be  able  to  find  work  for  themselves,  but  if  we  kept  them 
there  three  days  they  would  be  able  to  find  work  else* 
where. 

83887.  What  is  your  idea,  how  should  the  national 
scheme  you  suggest  be  Worked  ? — It  would  be  a  large 
colony,  or  anything  where  these  people  can  go  and  five 
with  their  families  and  do  work,  whether  it  is  farming 
or  what  not. 

83888.  Those  persons  belong  to  a  variety  of  trades 
you  have  a  list  of  the  various  trades  in  Paragraph  19. 
Do  you  suggest  the  State  should  find  work  for  those  par- 
ticular trades  in  their  own  particular  hne,  or  do  you 
propose  that  these  various  trades  should  be  driven  to  do 
farm  colony  work,  or  some  other  work  of  that  kind  ? — So 
far  as  the  dyers  and  finishers  are  concerned,  only  until  the 
men  could  go  back  to  their  own  work. 

83889.  In  the  meanwhile  would  you  keep  them  at  their 
own  work  ? — No,  we  should  have  to  find  some  other  work 
which  was  mostly  unskilled  work.  Now  there  are  carmen 
and  stablemen  and  horsemen  :  these  men  used  to  be  at 
work  on  the  tramcars,  but  now  there  is  no  work  for  them, 
but  not  only  that,  the  men  are  getting  on  in  life  and  their 
age  is  against  them,  and  they  are  not  capable  of  doing 
any  other  work. 

83890.  As  I  understand,  you  are  proposing  not  merely 
to  tide  over  a  psriod  of  distress,  but  your  idea  is  to  find 
permanent  work  for  these  men  ? — There  will  always  be 
distress,  and  those  men  are  always  out  of  Work. 

83891.  Is  it  your  idea  to  find  permanent  work  for 
those  ineffectives  ? — Yes. 

83892.  And  keep  them  till  they  die  out  ?— Yes. 

83893.  Then  you  hope  that  you  may  bring  up  the  new 
generation  to  be  more  effective  than  the  old  ? — Yes. 

83894.  It  is  a  serious  problem  to  keep  a  number  of 
men  for  a  period  running  from  perhaps  tsn  years  to  thirty 
years :  what  class  of  work  do  you  suggest  they  should 
be  put  to  ? — They  Would  have  to  be  classified :  one  man 
could  do  one  thing  and  one  another. 

83895.  I  thought  you  told  me  you  could  not  find  work 
for  them  at  their  own  various  trades,  but  that  you  should 
put  them  at  some  general  unskilled  work  ? — The  distress 
committee  did  find  them  work.  During  the  time  I  was  Lord 
Mayor  I  got  work  from  the  corporation.  The  corporation 
found  work  which  they  had  no  need  to  do  for  j^ears  to 
come.  They  did  work  which  in  six  years  would  require 
to  be  done — they  did  street  work. 

83896.  I  can  understand  that  tiding  them  over  a  period 
of  undue  distress,  but  the  problem  is  finding  permanent 
employment  for  those  men  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives ;  that  is  the  problem  we  are  talking  of  ? — I  must 
leave  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  do  that ; 
from  the  evidence  you  get  you  may  be  able  to  arrive  at 

sound  conclusions.  ^ 

83897.  So  that  you  do  not  propose  to  provide  them  LipbiHty''^ 
permanent  employment  at  their  own  trade  during  the  Act  as  a 
remainder  of  their  ]i\es  ? — No,  there  are  a  lot  of  these  cause  of 
men  who  are  weak  men,  and  the  employers  are  glad  to  unemploy- 
get  rid  of  them.    I  am  told  by  both  the  men  and  the  ment. 
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employers  tliat  the  Employer's  Liability  Act  did  a  great 
deal  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  a  man  is  a  Uttle  shaky  at 
all  he  is  got  rid  of. 

83898.  That  made  things  worse  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what 
I  have  been  told  by  both  the  men  and  the  employers. 

83899.  [Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  Have  you  considered 
on  the  Manchester  Distress  Committee  the  purchase  of 
a  farm  colony  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  a  farm  colony 
working,  but  it  is  no  use  at  all,  it  is  a  failure. 

83900.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  That  is  at  Chat  Moss  ?— 
Yes  ;  the  men  have  to  be  taken  there  and  come  back  the 
same  night,  or  stop  there  the  week.  They  can  earn  15s.  a 
week  probably,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  wife  and 
children,  they  have  to  go  on  the  rates.  If  there  is  to  be 
an  effective  farm  colony  you  must  provide  living  accom- 
modation for  the  families. 

Might  I  say  that  I  think  the  Act  which  was  passed  for 
providing  meals  for  school  children  is  working  very  well 
in  Manchester,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  that  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  should  undertake  that  work.  Of 
course  we  have  adopted  the  Act,  and  I  think  we  were  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt  it.  It  is  working  very  well  in  our 
district.  We  have  two  medical  officers  belonging  to  the 
Education  Department ;  they  visit  these  children,  and 
certify  that  the  children  are  improperly  nourished.  Then 
we  send  our  officers  round  to  get  the  particulars.  We 
have  what  we  call  a  scale  of  income,  and  if  the  income  is 
below  that  scale  we  give  the  children  a  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  daj-,  which  costs  us  Id.  If  it  is  above  that 
scale  the  parents  of  the  cnild  ha-ve  to  pay-  for  it ;  and 
we  find  that  is  working  ver>  well  and  the  children  improve. 
The  medical  officers  say  they  are  improving  very  much. 
Tiie  cases  are  all  passed  by  the  medical  officers. 

83901.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  big  dinners  for  the 
clrldren  ;  and  where  a  person's  income  is  below  a  certain 
point  you  grant  them  gratuitously,  while  if  the  incomes  are 
above  a  certain  pointthey  have  to  pay  ? — Yes  ;  we  make 
them  pay  for  it. 

83902.  Is  that  on  a  big  scale  ? — Pretty  fair.  We  have 
soniething  like  1,000  children  now,  but  in  the  winter 


time  we  shall  have  some  thousands,    T  think  the  time  Question  ( 
will  have  to  come  that  if  the  parents  have  sufficient  prosecutir 
means,  and  they  do  not  provide  the  meals,  there  will  parents 
have  to  be  a  criminal  prosecution  ;  some  have  plenty  of  neglec 
money  and  do  not  look  after  the  children  at  all,  and 
let  them  starve.    We  think  as  an  Education  Committee      ^  ^ 
something  will  have  to  be  done  in  that  direction  to  make 
the  people  look  after  their  children. 

83903.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  want  that  kind  of 
legislation  administered  by  the  present  board  of  guar- 
dians ? — By  the_  education,  authority  not  by  the 
guardians. 

83904.  The  education  authority  should  be  ready  to 
prosecute  a  parent  for  neglecting  to  adequately  maintain 
their  children  ? — We  do  prosecute  for  certain  things  now. 

83905.  And  you  would  for  inadequate  feeding  ? — Yes. 

83906.  You  are  prepared  to  do  that  although  it  is  a. 
new  departure  ? — Yes  .:  we  already  prosecute  with  regard 
to  school  attendance,  and  we  have  the  best  information  ; 
we  visit  all  these  children,  and  we  know  the  children  and 
the  parents. 

83907.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  could  prosecute  ? — They  have- 
not  the  same  means  for  getting  information  that  we  have. 

83908.  Parents  are  prosecuted  even  now  by  that- 
society  ? — In  very  serious  cases,  but  not  very  many. 

83909.  It  would  not  be  very  much  for  you  to  undertak®' 
the  other  duty  ? — No  ;  we  could  undertake  it ;  we  are- 
well  qualified  for  doing  it  because  we  have  our  medical 
men  who  could  give  evidence.  Sir  Bosdin  Leech  said 
that  the  children  were  running  about  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester. That  is  a  reflection  on  the  Education  Committee. 
I  must  say  we  have  110,000  children,  and  we  have  over 
90  per  cent,  attending  the  schools  regularly,  so  that  there- 
cannot  be  much  running  about  the  streets.  (The  Wit- 
ness subsequently  forwarded  a  memorandum  on  the- 
subject  of  the  feeding  of  school  children.  See  Appendix. 
No.  XCVIII  (O). 
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Mr.  1.  Fox.      83910.  (C^aiVman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Manchester 

  and  Salford  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  a  Member  of  the 

11  Nov.  19(7.  Manchester  City  Council,  and  the  Manchester  Distress 
Committee,  and  you  are  also  General  Secretary  of  the 
British  Labour  Amalgamation  ? — I  am. 

83911.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment which  we  will  take  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
Unemployment-— its  extent. 

1 .  Want  of  emplojrment  by  capable,  willing  and  deser- 
ving workers  is  no  longer  periodic,  but  is  a  chronic  phase  of 
our  great  industrial  centres.  In  this  district  considerable 
numbers  of  capable  persons  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades, 
Engineering,  Building,  Textile,  Furnishing  and  other 
trades,  are  idle  through  no  fault  of  theirs. 

2.  The  percentage  of  Unemployed  ranges  from  3  to  5 
per  cent,  in  times  of  prosperous  trade,  and  from  10  to  12 
per  cent,  in  times  of  trade  depression  amongst  skilled 
artisans. 

3.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  tmskilled  out  of 
works,  but  the  percentage  must  be  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  the  skilled  artisans. 

4.  A  considerable  number  of  artisans  whose  trade  has 
been  totally  or  partially  superseded  by  machinery,  and 
other  artisans  who  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  the 
high  state  of  efficiency  called  for  by  employers  on  account 
of  stress  of  modern  trade  competition,  helps  regularly  to 
swell  that  ever-growng  mass  of  unskilled  workers,  whose 
employment  at  the  best  is  uncertain  and  at  all  times 
very  badly  paid. 

Casual  5.  Casual  labour  in  this  district  can  best  be  appreciated 

labour  at  by  a  visit  to  the  Salford  Docks  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Salford  Canal  Company,  at  the  Main  Gate,  Trafford  Road, 

Pocks.  Salford,  about  7.30  a.m.,  1.30  p.m.,  or  6.30  p.m.  At 

these  hours  workmen  are  taken  on.  Here  may  be  found 
almost  every  day  a  struggling  mass  of  able-bodied  men 


fighting  each  other  to  obtain  one  of  the  metal  checks 
from  a  foreman  of  the  Company  that  would  entitle  them 
to  a  few  hours'  work  at  sixpence  per  hour.    It  is  very 
often  the  case  that  there  are  ten  times  as  many  men  as  • 
there  are  jobs  vacant. 

6.  In  a  walk  roxmd  Manchester  City,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  Markets,  Warehouses,  and 
Railway  Stations,  men  are  to  be  met  with  who  are  in 
search  of  any  kind  of  employment. 

7.  The  great  central  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  vast  Causes 
increase  of  machine  industry  during  the  past  century,  unemploj 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  luent. 
and  America. 

8.  Our  one-time  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets  for 
our  machine  products  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the  area  of 
profitable  markets  for  our  trade  and  commerce  will 
naturally  diminish  as  other  nations  develop  their  in- 
dustries to  satisfy  their  own  needs,  and  compete  with  us 
for  foreign  trade. 

9.  Monopoly  of  Raw  Material  by  private  ownership. 

10.  Lack  of  regular  employment  is  most  demoralising  EfCgcts  of 
to  our  people,  because  it  means  loss  of  energy  from  in-  uneinploj 
sufficient  food,  loss  of  hope  from  the  ceaseless  search  for  raent. 
work  that  ends  continuously  in  disappointment,  loss 

of  self-respect  from  shabby  clothes,  and  unaccustomed 
slum  residence  and  environment,  due  to  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  the  higher  rents  for  respectable  dwellings  in  a  respect- 
able neighbourhood. 

11.  Under  these  circumstances  many  estimable  men 
and  women  have  been  wrecked,  who  when  in  regular 
employment  were  most  respectable  citizens. 

12.  Unemployment  of  parents  has  a  deplorable  effect 
on  their  children.  In  this  district  the  deterioration  of 
physique  among  boys  and  girls  is  due  directly  to  under- 
feeding, and  overcrowding  of  families,  these  in  turn,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  being  due  to  unemployment. 
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13.  Whilst  our  National  Trade  and  Commerce  con- 
tinues to  be  conducted  on  its  present  lines  by  individuals 
purely  for  gain,  instead  of  the  National  Need,  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  put  an  end  to  all  unem- 
ployment. 

14.  If  at  present  we  cannot  em;5loy  all  our  capable 
workpeople,  much  mxy  be  done  towards  this  end  by 
introducmg  a  legal  eight  hours  work  day,  two  shifts 
daily  ^vith  two  sets  of  workers  when  trade  is  very  good, 
and  reduced  as  trade  may  decline  to  six  or  four  hour  shifts 
daily,  this  to  obtain  in  all  our  leading  industries. 

15.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  all  working  half  time, 
than  half  working  no  time. 

16.  For  those  workers  who  for  various  reasons  may 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  shorter  working  day,  farm  Colonies 
(as  far  as  possible  being  self  contained)  could  be  tried. 
There  is  much  idle  land  in  this  kingdom  that  ought  to  be 
in  use. 

17.  Referring  again  to  work  on  the  docks  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  Company,  much  good  might  be  ac- 
complished by  an  agreement  between  the  Company  and 
the  Dockers  Trade  Society,  viz.  :  the  Company  to  give 
first  chance  of  employment  to  fully  qualified  dockers  who 
have  permanent  homes  and  are  bringing  up  families 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  society  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  and  regular  attendance  of  the 
men  at  work.  A  large  amount  of  regular  employment 
is  now  possible  for  dockers  at  this  port.  More  regular 
work  with  weekly  pa3rments  of  wages  would  certainly 
result  in  great  good  to  the  canal  authorities,  dock  labourers, 
and  the  general  public. 

18.  Casual  employment  with  daily  payment  of  earnings 
leads  to  many  serious  evils. 

19.  Amongst  imskilled  labourers  there  is  no  really 
effective  national  cohesion  from  a  trade  union  point  of 
view,  the  constant  changing  of  occupation,  coupled 
with  the  very  low  wages  received,  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  organisation  of  this  vast  section  of  workers. 

Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

20.  As  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Distress  Com- 
mittee from  its  inception,  I  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  Act.  I 
am  convinced  that  to  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  this  question  by  local  effort  coupled  with 
dependence  on  public  philanthropy  for  funds  to  carry  out 
plans  is  absolutely  hopeless. 

21.  A  National  Scheme  with  National  Funds  to  back 
it  is  in  my  opinion  essential  to  success. 

81912.  [Chairman.)  Do  the  statistics  that  you  give  us, 
and  your  calculations,  allude  to  the  country  generally, 
or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Salford  ? — 
The  country  generally. 

83913.  Your  estimate  is  that  whatever  the  percentage 
of  distress  amongst  the  skilled  trades  is,  as  shown  by  the 
trade  union  returns,  you  may  safely  double  that  as  re- 
gards the  unskilled  ? — Yes. 

83914.  That  is  a  calculation  you  have  made,  I  suppose, 
from  general  knowledge  ? — From  general  knowledge, 
knowing  there  are  always  two  or  more  labourers  working 
with  each  skilled  artisan  in  the  general  iron  and  steel 
trades. 

83915.  In  the  textile  trades,  of  course,  that  is  not  so  ? 
— In  the  textile  trade,  no. 

83916.  You  have  put  it  roughly,  the  engineering  trades 
and  the  iron  trade  and  the  building  trade  ? — That  is  so. 

83917.  About  two  unskilled  to  one  skilled  ? — Yes. 

83918.  Is  that  your  o\\ti  impression,  or  would  that 
be  a  sort  of  general  estimate  ? — That  is  an  estimate  I 
have  come  to  after  about  sixteen  years'  experience  of 
the  unskilled  labour,  that  we  have  at  times  of  depression. 
We  find  that  generally,  when  we  have  10  per  cent,  of  these 
skilled  artisans  out  of  work,  we  have  something  like  20 
per  cent,  of  the  unskilled. 

83919.  May  I  say  that  that  is  a  sort  of  rough  estimate 
that  you  and  those  who  work  with,  you  have  in  their 
heads  ? — That  is  so. 

83920.  It  would  vary  in  the  different  trades,  in  some 
trades  it  would  be  less,  but  on  the  whole  you  think  that 
would  be  a  fair  average  ? — On  the  whole,  I  think  that 
is  about  right. 
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83921.  Do  you  think  iinemployment  is  on  the  increase  ? 
— I  do.  I  could  give  you  instances.  In  the  sewing 
machine  trade  at  one  place,  Bradbury  Jones,  there  were 
five  men  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work  with  a  dozen 
boys,  and  some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  automatic 
machine  came  along,  an  American  invention,  and  the  five 
men  were  reduced  to  two,  and  the  boys  were  reduced  to 
three,  so  that  practically  there  you  had  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  a  dislocation  of  men.  Then,  of  course,  the 
development  of  machinery  tends  very  largely  to  women 
work.  The  women  are  ousting  men  in  most  trades,  in- 
cluding the  iron  trade.  Many  women  are  doing  the  light 
kind  of  drilling,  etc.,  which  used  to  be  done  by  men. 

83922.  In  the  iron  trades  ? — -Yes.  We  have  hundreds 
of  them  in  Manchester  now  doing  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  men  on  the  drilling  machines.  Women  in  th3 
iron  works  were  unknown  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  are 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  them  now. 

82923.  What  is  the  drilling  work  they  do  ?— Light 
drilling.  There  are  a  large  number  of  them  at  the  Westing- 
house  place  in  Trafford  Park,  Manchester. 

83924.  Are  married  women  taken  in  to  work  in  these 
works  ? — Both  married  and  single. 

83925.  As  much  as  in  the  textile  industry  ?^Not 
quite  so  many  married  women,  but  on  the  same  lines 
exactly. 

83926.  That  is  modern,  is  it  ? — Quite  modem. 

83927.  Should  you  say  that  the  percentage  of  employ-  Increase  of 
ment  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? —  wealth  pro- 
Owing  to  the  development  of  machinery,  there  can  be  no  duction  and 
doubt  about  it,  unemployment  has  increased  and  will  decrease  of 
continue  to  increase.    The  power  of  the  machine  for  employment 
making  wealth  is  growing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  general, 
population  ;    the  increase  of  population  is  nothing  like 

the  increase  in  power  of  wealth  production. 

83928.  The  evidence  we  have  had,  certainly  as  regards 
London,  I  think,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  unemployment 
had  not  increased  amongst  the  skilled  trades,  and  the 
higher  strata  of  the  unskilled,  but  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  unskilled  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  unemployment,  or  it  was  believed  there  was  an  increase. 
You  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  think  there  is  in  the  skilled 
trade  ? — In  Lancashire  undoubtedly,  in  the  eng'ncering 
trade  and  other  trades  it  is  on  the  increase. 

83929.  What  is  your  particular  trade  of  engineering  ? 
— We  have  labourers  of  all  kinds.  We  have  labourers 
who  work  for  engineers  and  labourers  who  work  for 
builders,  and  so  on,  almost  all  the  various  trades,  twenty 
or  thirty  different  kinds. 

83930.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  I  suppose  is  a  combination  ? — A  combination 
of  about  31,000  workers  of  all  trades. 

83931.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  Manchester  ? 
— I  have  been  General  Secretary  fifteen  years. 

83932.  Should  you  say  things  are  worse  now  than 
when  you  first  became  Secretary  ? — LTndoubtedly,  we 
have  men  out  now  even  in  good  times.  There  was  a 
time  when  trade  was  such  that  we  could  find  work  ^or 
all  our  men,  but  that  never  happens  now.  We  always; 
have  some  men  out. 

83933.  It  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  older  men  find  Difficulty  of 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  employment  ? — That  is  so,  older  and 
and  some  of  the  weaker  men  that  Sir  Thomas  Shann  spoke  weaker  men 
about  a  little  while  ago,  we  used  to  put  them  on  to  the  light  i  n  finding 
jobs  which  women  are  taking  now.    When  men  were  not  wc>rk. 

able  to  take  heavy  work,  and  were  getting  on  in  years 
we  put  them  on  to  the  light  drilling,  but  since  the  women 
came  in  they  are  barred.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase 
of  women  work  is  as  five  to  one  compared  to  the  increase 
in  men  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

83934.  Do  the  Salford  Trades 
Unions  ? — -We  have  textile  men, 
they  belong  to  a  different  council. 

83935.  Would  you  not  be  rather  giving  special  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  industries  you  are  acquainted  with, 
the  engineering  or  iron  rather  than  the  textile  ? — Yes. 

83936.  You  would  not  say  there  was  greater  unemploy- 
ment in  the  cotton  industry  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  there  is 
more  unemployment  in  the  cotton  industry :  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  engineers. 
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11  Nov.  1907.  of  the  work.    A  man  who  is  in  any  way  defective  at  all  is 
very  soon  pitched  outside  ;  they  will  not  stick  to  him. 

83938.  Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  added 
to  the  difficulty  ? — It  may  have  had  some  effect  with 
regard  to  very  old  men,  but  outside  that  I  do  not  think 
it  has  made  very  much  difference  to  the  unskilled  labour. 
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83939.  I  assume  it  would  not  make  a  difference  unless  a 
man  lost  his  employment.  If  he  lost  h'S  employment  he 
might  find  a  difficvrlty  in  getting  in  again  ? — When  a  man 
gets  grey  haired  now  and  his  back  is  bent,  he  has  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  job. 

83940.  Do  you  think  the  Workmen's  Compansation 
Act  has  had  anything  to  do  with  that  ?— I  do  not  think 
so  :  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  surplus  of  labour. 
Where  an  employer  can  get  a  healthy  strong  man  he  will 
not  employ  an  old  one. 

83941.  One  of  your  suggestions  is  that  there  should  be  a 
limitation  of  hours  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  in  times  of  trade  depression  to  keep  the  whole  of 
our  people  working,  even  if  you  had  to  reduce  the  hours 
considerably.  I  find  nothing  deteriorates  a  workman 
so  rapidly  as  being  out  of  work.  The  deterioration  is 
rapid,  and  I  say  here,  I  believe,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  if  we  had  two  shifts  working  four  hours 
a  shift  in  bad  times  rather  than  have  one-half  doing 
nothing  and  the  other  half  doing  eight  hours. 

83942.  Some  people  dispute  that.  Is  not  the  effect  of 
working  half  time  very  prejudicial  ? — It  is  prejudicial, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  a  man  being  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

83943.  Half-time  rather  leads  to  loafing,  does  it  not  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is  prejudicial,  but  that  is  an  alternative 
to  something  worse. 

83944.  It  is  sometimes  submitted  to  us  that  what  we 
should  rather  aim  at  is  to  get  full  work  for  a  certain  number 
of  individuals  and  to  try  and  absorb  the  others  who  are 
displaced  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  that  that  in  the  long  run 
produces  a  better  state  of  things  in  finding  work  for  all  ? — 
In  bad  times  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  that.  In 
bad  times  it  would  be  too  great  for  you  to  cope  with,  In 
March,  1904  and  1905,  we  had  something  like  15,000  out 
of  work  in  Manchester  men  and  women  walking  about 
doing  nothing.  That  is  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Shann 
raised  those  funds.  If  he  had  not  done  it,  I  do  not  know 
what  would  have  become  of  us. 

83945.  Now  we  come  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
You  say  a  large  amount  of  regular  employment  is  now 
possible  for  dockers  ;  has  the  tendency  been  rather  to  try 
and  decasualise  labour  at  the  docks  ? — At  our  Manchester 
Docks  we  are  very  peculiarly  situated.  We  draw  men  from 
all  portions  of  the  Kingdom  ;  men  are  constantly  coming 
and  going.  At  the  best  of  times  there  are  double  the  men 
there  that  are  required.  We  are  in  a  large  industrial 
centre,  and  when  a  man  fails  to  get  work  at  his  own  trade 
or  anything  else,  he  generally  flocks  down  to  the  docks  for 
half-a-day's  work.  It  suits  them  to  work  for  four  or  six 
hours.  When  everything  else  fails  a  man  he  goes  down 
to  the  docks  on  the  off-chance  of  getting  a  casual  job.  We 
believe  if  we  could  get  the  ship  canal  company  to  agree 
with  our  own  society,  (we  have  over  1,000  men  dock 
workers  in  our  society),  to  give  the  men  who  live  in  the 
locality,  and  have  their  homes  and  families  there,  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  work,  it  would  meet  the  case  very 
considerably.  At  some  docks  they  pay  daily,  but  in 
Manchester  they  do  not,  they  pay  twice  weekly,  Friday 
night  and  Monday  night. 

83946.  They  do  not  pay  them  by  the  day  ? — No,  three 
days.  In  my  own  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  they 
only  paid  them  once  a  week. 

83947.  Is  that  all  hands,  or  only  a  certain  proportion  ? 
— All  hands  are  paid  twice  a  week — those  who  have 
worked  as  dockers. 

83948.  Are  they  taken  on  by  the  company  ? — Certain 
men  are  given  so  many  checks  each,  and  they  come  to 
the  gates  and  hand  the  checks  out  to  whom  they  think 
proper. 

83949.  Do  the  separate  steamship  companies  engage 
their  own  labourers  ? — No,  the  ship  canal  company 
engages  them  for  the  steamship  companies. 


83950.  Of  course  the  more  regular  you  make  the  em-  Casual 
ployment,  the  fewer  would  be  the  people  who  would  come  labour 
for  what  was  left  ? — Yes.    If  they  knew  we  had  a  regular  system  at 
gang  of  men  there  who  would  get  what  work  there  was,  ||^nchesteri 
it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  people  flocking  down  there 
who  only  come  for  half-a-day's  job  or  so.    We  have 
heard  of  men,  even  engineers  and  moulders  coming  down 
there  and  getting  work  in  the  afternoon. 

83951.  Since  when  has  this  system  of  paying  twice  a 
week  been  in  force,  or  has  it  always  been  in  force  ? — It 
has  been  in  force  as  far  as  I  know  since  the  canal  has 
been  opened.  They  have  the  regular  pay  day  on  Friday, 
and  have  what  they  call  a  "  sub  "  on  Monday. 

83952.  In  spite  of  the  proposition  you  make  that  the 
work  should  be  more  regular  I  do  not  suppose  the  men 
who  go  down  to  the  docks  want  that  ? — The  men  who 
have  their  homes  there  and  ought  to  be  first  considered, 
certainly  would  like  to  have  it  done. 

83953.  The  docks  have  come  into  existence  since  you 
have  been  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

83954.  Have  they  attracted  much  more  casual  labour, 
do  you  think  ? — A  good  deal  more.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

83955.  It  has  not  only  concentrated  it  in  Manchester, 
but  has  brought  it  from  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

83956.  In  that  sense  it  is  an  evil  to  Manchester  ? — • 
Yes,  in  that  sense  it  is. 

83957.  It  aggravates  this  ? — Yes,  they  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

83958.  You  get  not  only  the  people  who  have  failed  in 
their  own  particular  trade  and  slipped  down,  but  the 
people  from  outside  ? — We  do  ;  we  get  all  kinds  of 
people  from  outside. 

83959.  Has  the  proposal  ever  been  made  to  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  Company  that  they  should  regularise, 
to  a  greater  extent,  dock  labour  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  has. 

83960.  The  difficulties  of  this  unemployed  problem  are  Uselessness 
very  great.     At  the  end  of  your  statement  you  suggest  of  local 
there  should  be  a  national  scheme  ? — Yes.  •  schemes  to 

83961.  Several  of  the  same  sort  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  us.  Are  not  your  suggestions  rather  wide,  ^^^^ 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  practical  solu- 
tion, and  so  you  hand  it  on  to  the  backs  of  the  whole 
nation  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  city  like 
Manchester  to  make  provision  for  its  own  unemployed, 
because  if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  I  doubt  our  ability  to 

do  it.  If  we  were  to  attempt  it  and  put  £30,000  or 
£40,000  into  a  big  scheme  of  farm  colonisation,  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  unemployed  from  all  the 
surrounding  towns,  if  we  were  doing  more  than  they  were. 
Thinking  this  matter  over  very  carefully,  and  I  have  gone 
into  it  carefully  as  a  member  of  the  distress  committee 
and  otherwise,  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  have  farm 
colonies  with  a  quantity  of  training. 

83962.  I  see  your  point,  that  if  isolated  action  is 
taken  by  the  different  localities,  it  will  draw  people 
away  ? — We  should  have  all  the  people  within  50  or  60 
miles  to  cater  for  in  Manchester. 

83963.  It  was  not  so  much  the  idea  of  transferring  a 
local  burden  to  the  national  exchequer  as  it  was  you 
thought  no  system  of  colonisation  would  be  effective 
unless  it  was  on  a  uniform  scale  ? — Exactly.  We  have 
no  desire  of  shifting  the  burden  on  to  anybody  else's 
shoulders,  but  we  could  not  do  it  alone,  we  should  have  to 
do  it  for  the  whole  county.  Any  one  city  that  took  it  on 
and  did  it  on  a  generous  scale  would  be  the  sufferers 
thereby,  because  everyone  would  flock  to  them  from 
surrounding  neighbourhoods. 

83964.  As  regards  your  farm  colonies  or  labour  colonies.  Necessity  c 
I  assume  you  would  try  and  make  them  educational,  that  penal  colon 
is  to  say,  to  give  persons  who  have  fallen  down  in  the 

social  scale  a  chance  of  re-habilitatmg  themselves  ;  and 
then  I  suppose  you  could  also  have  a  gradation  of  work, 
so  that  those  who  would  not  work  should  be  transferred 
to  stiffer  jobs,  and  a  more  penal  ngime  ?— I  quite  agree 
if  you  give  a  man  an  opportunity  of  working  under  decent 
conditions  and  he  does  not  do  it  he  ought  to  be  made  to 
if  he  is  able. 
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83965.  Of  course,  your  idea  might  be  given  effect  to  if 
larger  areas  were  made  for  dealing  with  this  question  of 
unemployment,  and  a  uniform  system  were  established 
which  was  applicable  to  all  ? — Yes  ;  because  in  these 
labour  colonies  a  large  number  of  skilled  men  could  be 
engaged  at  their  own  trade,  bricklayers,  painters,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  carpenters,  etc.,  could  be  engaged  to  do 
the  work  of  the  colony. 

83966.  A  certain  number  could,  of  course  ? — A  fair 
number. 

83967.  I  suppose  you  would  not  contemplate  that 
the  products  of  the  work  done  there  should  be  sold  out- 
side ? — For  the  colony  itself,  they  should. 

83968.  There  is  always  the  difficulty,  if  you  put  a 
certain  number  in  there,  that  the  colony  would  not  con- 
sume the  products,  and  that  therefore  they  would  have 
to  come  on  the  market  ? — I  only  mean  absorbing  such 
skilled  artizans  as  were  required  for  a  self-contained 
colony. 

83969.  There  are  great  difficulties  there,  because 
probably  the  trade  the  particular  man  had  learned  would 
not  adapt  him  for  the  particular  business,  or  there  might 
be  too  many  that  were  there  ? — The  onty  thing  in  my 
opinion  is  to  train  them  into  good  agriculturalists,  and  let 
them  try  to  get  jobs  for  themselves. 

83970.  The  first  persons  to  profit  by  any  alteration  in 
the  system  of  agriculture  would  be  the  agriculturists, 
the  people  in  the  country.  What  is  your  idea  about  the 
distress  committee  as  it  is  worked  ?  Do  you  think  it  has 
had  a  good  effect  or  a  bad  effect  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has 
had  any  effect  at  all  either  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
believe  it  has  been  a  complete  failure. 

83971.  What  are  the  classes  of  persons  who  have  come  ? 
Is  there  much  difference  between  them  and  those  who  go 
to  the  Poor  Law  ? — We  have  not  had  any  come  the  last 
year  or  so  ;  and  a  great  many  of  those  who  did  come 
were  employed,  many  through  the  funds  raised  by  Sir 
Thomas  Shann  and  our  Corporation  itself.  For  instance, 
our  corporation  took  men  on  to  do  work  that  we  might 
have  left  undone  for  the  next  ten  years.  We  engaged 
them  in  doing  that  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  distress. 
The  distress  committee  has  only  employed  a  few  men  ; 
they  have  had  nothing  to  employ  them  with ;  they 
have  had  no  money. 

83972.  'What  has  happened  to  the  people  who  registered 
themselves  ? — A  lot  of  people  registered,  but  they  never 
got  anything  to  do. 

83973.  What  has  happened  to  them  ? — A  large  number 
of  those  are  now  absorbed  on  account  of  better  trade, 
but  a  good  many  of  them  are  still  starving  about. 

83974.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  you  might 
have  a  universal  system  of  employment  exchanges, 
sometimes  called  labour  bureaus  ;  what  is  your  view 
about  that  ? — In  Manchester  we  have  had  no  difficulty 
M'ith  the  labour  bui-eau.  It  has  certainly  been  the  means 
of  finding  some  people  work.  We  have  been  fortunate 
in  so  far  as  we  have  five  labour  men  on  the  distress  com- 
mittee, and  myself  and  two  others  are  on  the  bureau 
committee,  consequently  the  bureau  has  been  worked 
fairly  to  everybody,  as  far  as  we  know.  One  or  two 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get  men  there  in  times  of 
dispute,  but  we  have  always  been  able  to  prevent  it. 

83975.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage as  regards  imskilled  labour  that  it  should  be 
more  mobile  ? — It  would  be,  if  it  was  properly  worked. 

83976.  We  have  had  some  evidence  on  this  point  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  these 
employment  exchanges,  not  merely  associated  with  the 
class  known  as  the  imemployed,  but  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  trade  imions  and  other  organised  societies  would 
connect  themselves  with  them  ? — I  think  they  might 
be  made  useful,  provided  that  there  was  good  representa- 
tion of  the  trades  unions  of  the  country  on  the  various 
iDureaux. 

83977.  The  German  system,  I  believe,  in  certain 
municipalities  is  half-and-half,  half  employers  and  half 
employees,  and  that  seems  to  work  very  well  ? — Yes. 

83978.  Here  there  are  some  very  difficult  questions  to 
get  over  ? — Quite  so. 

83979.  You  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  scheme 
of  that  sort  might  work  in  England  ? — I  think  it  might 
be  very  useful. 


83980.  To  be  useful  they  would  have  to  be  linked  Mr.  T.  For. 

up  all  over  the  country,  it  is  no  use  having  one  or  two  ? —   

You  would  have  to  make  them  national.  11  Nov.  1907. 

83981.  With  that  you  could  associate  the  passage  of 
people  who  are  in  search  of  work  ? — Yes,  that  might  be 
done. 

839S2.  Is  there  much  of  that  now  in  Lancashire,  I 
suppose  not  ? — In  some  trades,  yes  ;  in  others,  no.  In 
the  building  trade,  where  trade  is  constantly  shifting, 
they  do  <'o  a  good  deal  of  travelling  ;  in  the  metal  trade, 
which  is  constant  and  fixed,  there  is  not  much  of  it. 

83983.  (il/r.   Bentham.)  I  do  not   quite   understand  Lj^|,Qyj,  ^ 
your  statement  in  Paragraph  4,  where  you  say  :   "  And  jijt,ioijs  in 
other  artisans  who  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  the  textile 
high  state  of  efficiency  called  for  by  employers  on  accovmt  trade. 

of  stress  of  modern  trade  competition,  helps  regularly  to 
swell  that  ever-growing  mass  of  unskilled  workers." — I 
will  give  you  a  case  in  the  textile  trade.  It  is  becoming 
more  frequent  now  that  spinners  getting  into  years  (I 
mean  mill  minders)  are  very  often  driven  into  the  un- 
skilled market.  If  a  spinner  loses  his  mules  in  Lancashire 
the  chances  are  against  his  ever  getting  another  pair. 
He  will  either  have  to  go  as  a  piecer  or  become  an  un- 
skilled labourer. 

83984.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  spinning  in 
the  Lancashire  district  of  recent  years,  has  there  not  ? — 
Quite  so. 

83985.  Have  not  those  spinners  been  in  great  demand  ? 
—They  have,  but  not  the  kind  of  spinners  I  am  speaking 
of,  the  man  whose  powers  are  failing  him. 

83986.  They  are  well  paid  ? — Yes,  fairly  well  paid  as 
things  go. 

83987.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  are  the  wages  ? — From 
27s.  a  week  to  £2. 

83988.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  They  find  their  own  piecers, 
do  not  they,  usually  ? — Yes. 

83989.  And  they  get  paid  for  the  output  of  the  pair  ? — 
Yes.  Always  in  these  days  you  have  one  minder  and 
two  piecers.  There  are  two  piecers  always  hoping  to 
become  minders,  but  only  50  per  cent,  of  those  can  be 
a'jsorbei  unless  new  factories  open  up. 

83990.  Which  has  been  going  on  to  an  extent  never 
known  in  Manchester  before  ? — Yes. 

83991.  Being  a  well  paid  industry,  does  it  not  often  Possibililies^ 
happen  that  tliese  people  are  not  only  members  of  trade  of  tlu-ift 
societies,  but,  if  they  are  at  all  provident,  are  well  able  among 

to  provide  for  thoir  old  age  ? — Some  of  them  undoubtedly  textile 
j^j.g_  operatives. 

83992.  I  mean  that  taking  the  trade  generally  and  the 
various  facilities  for  their  doing  so  ? — That  depends  on 
what  family  the  man  has.  There  are  men  who  have  no 
famihes  at  all,  and  they  could  do  it  very  easily,  but  then 
some  men  have  eight  or  nine  children,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  with  £2  a  week. 

83993.  When  they  have  eight  or  nine  children  there 
are  usually  a  few  working  ;  it  is  not  often  there  are 
eight  or  nine  children  under  working  age  ? — For  a  number 
of  years  it  is. 

83994  Wlien  they  get  into  work  very  often  there  is 
a  large  income  coming  in  it  has  been  known  for  £10  or 
£12  a  week  to  go  into  a  family  when  they  are  all  in  work  ? 
— I  have  never  found  any  of  them,  though  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  it.  If  a  man  has  nine  children,  his  children 
will  not  be  able  to  go  full  time  till  they  are  fourteen, 
and  by  the  time  the  children  are  eighteen  or  nineteen 
in  Lancashire  they  are  generally  looking  to  get  married 
and  having  a  home  of  their  own.  It  does  not  help  the 
man  to  save  anything. 

83995.  There  is  a  period  between  the  time  they  begin 
to  work  and  the  time  they  get  married,  which  is  the 
period  in  which  they  add  considerably  to  the  family 
income  ? — Yes. 

83996.  In  that  period  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
parents  to  provide  for  old  age  if  they  are  provident  ?— 
Yes,  but  in  Lancashire  a  man  in  regular  constant  em- 
ployment gets  a  good  deal  of  credit  till  his  children  do 
grow,  and  then  he  begins  to  pay  that  off  after  they  grow. 
I  have  known  £40  or  £60  worth  of  credit  when  the  children 
have  begun  to  work  which  has  to  be  paid  off. 
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Mr.  T.  Fox.      83997.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  men  who  are  well 

  paid  have  a  better  chance  of  providing  for  the  exigencies 

11  Nov.  1907.  of    old  age  than    men    who    are    less  well    paid  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

83998.  Are  mule  spinners  not  well  organised  ? — Very 
well  organised  indeed  ;  I  dare  say  better  organised  than 
any  other  section  of  workers  in  the  kingdom. 

83999.  Have  they  any  superannuation  allowance  for 
their  old  men  at  all  ? — They  will  have  ;  they  have  nob 
yet,  but  they  are  providing  for  it  now.  Of  course,  a 
spinner  if  he  gets  out  of  work  after  thirteen  weeks  out 
of  work  pay  has  no  further  claim  on  his  union. 

84000.  Were  you  thinking  of  mule  spinners  when  you 
made  this  statement  ? — They  only  contribute  their 
quota  ;  there  are  others. 

84001.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  attitude  with 
regard  to  machinery ;  you  mention  that  as  being  a  cause 
of  unemployment.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
be  better  off  without  these  increased  facilities  of  produc- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not. 

84002.  What  part  of  the  community  do  you  think  gets 
the  most  advantage  from  it  ? — I  could  only  venture 
my  opinion,  and  I  should  say  that  those  who  work  the 
machines  do  not. 

84003.  You  do  not  think  the  advantage  is  equitably 
distributed  ? — Not  by  any  means. 

84004.  By  lajjour  saving  machines  many  things  are 
produced  much  cheaper  than  they  were  formerly  ?— Yes. 

84005.  Working  people  generally  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers, in  proportion  to  their  income,  of  commodities, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  even  then  they  only  get  a  very 
small  proportion  of  what  they  do  produce. 

84006.  They  get  the  advantage  of  the  cheap  articles, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  they  can  produce  more  than  they 
consume.  If  a  man  produces  £5  worth  and  only  gets  £1 
back,  then  he  only  consumes  to  the  extent  of  £1 ;  the  other 
£4  go  elsewhere. 

84007.  There  is  another  side  to  the  production  by 
machinery  to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention,  and  that 
is  by  the  increased  facilities  of  production  through  ma- 
chinery there  is  opened  out  other  demands  for  work  in 
other  directions  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

84008.  Not  only  in  providing  the  machinery,  but  by 
the  use  of  the  capital  which  is  made  by  the  increased 
facilities  of  production  ? — The  increased  absorption  does 
not  always  take  the  whole  of  the  increased  displacement. 

84009.  Is  that  because  you  cannot  see  its  operation  so 
well  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  You  can  see  it  in  the  national 
effect ;  the  very  fact  that  imemployment  is  increasing 
proves  it  cannot  be. 

84010.  You  say  it  is.  I  would  like  you  to  give  us  some 
proof  that  unemployment  is  greater  now  even  in  your 
own  district  than  it  ever  was  ? — I  say  our  trade  has  not 
been  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now,  that  is  generally  admitted, 
but  we  still  have  people  signing  our  out-of-work  books 
who  cannot  get  places,  able,  willing  men  for  whom  no 
places  can  be  found.  This  can  be  proved  every  morning 
by  going  to  visit  the  various  gates  and  M'atching  the 
people  apply  for  emploj^ment.  That  often  obtains  at 
cotton  mills. 

84011.  You  are  speaking  of  people  who  are  organised, 
a  trade  union  ? — I  am  not  only  speaking  of  those. 

84012.  You  said  those  who  sign  books — the  others  do 
not  ?— No. 

84013.  You  are  only  referring  to  those  who  are  organised, 
and  you  say  there  are  more  people  now  in  the  organised 
trades  out  of  employment  than  formerly  ? — Comparing 
the  state  of  trades,  yes. 

84014.  What  quantity  will  there  be  in  the  trade  you 
are  referring  to,  that  you  have  in  your  mind — I  do  not 
know  what  trade  you  have  in  mind  ? — I  could  not  give 
you  the  percentage  of  trades  ;  I  have  in  mind  in  Man- 
chester the  ones  I  am  more  intimately  connected  with, 
which  is  the  engineering  trade,  the  moulding  trade,  and 
the  building  trade.  The  general  secretary,  who,  I  believe, 
is  a  member  of  this  Commission,  Mr.  Chandler,  himself 
knows  that  this  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  never 
had  so  many  men  on  their  books  as  they  have  now. 

84015.  The  building  trade  just  now  is  beginning  to  fall 
off  a  little,  is  it  not  ? — It  has  not  been  good  for  several 
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years.  It  has  been  very  bad  in  Manchester  for  1904, 1905,  Increase  ^ 
and  1906.  unemploi; 

84016.  I  thought  they  had  been  building  an  enormous 
number  of  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire  ? — Not  an  enormous  and  build' 
number  ;  they  have  been  building  some  certainly.  ing  tradel 

84017.  It  has  not  been  enougn  to  absorb  in  the  mill 
building  trade  what  was  generally  employed  in  the  house 
building  trade  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

84018.  The  engineering  trade  has  fallen  off  just  recently? 
— Yes,  it  has  fallen  off  recently. 

84019.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  engineering  trade 
there  is  more  unemployment  now  than  there  was  a  few 
years  ago  ? — There  are  more  unemployed  now.  What  I 
mean  is  this,  the  engineering  trade  even  now  is  better 
than  normal,  but  under  better  than  normal  conditions 
we  have  more  men  unemployed  now  in  those  trades  than 
we  had  previously  under  similar  conditions. 

84020.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — The  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  displacing  men.  Men  used  to  mind 
one  lathe,  but  we  now  have  men  who  have  to  mind  two 
lathes,  and  in  some  cases  three  lathes.  Where  we  had 
three  men  in  many  instances  we  now  have  only  one. 

84021.  Could  you  put  in  any  figures  as  to  the  local 
trades  ? — I  could  get  the  figures  for  Manchester.  (See 
Appendix  No.  XCIX). 

84022.  [Chairman.)  Has  the  introduction  of  machinery 
in  the  building  trade  diminished  the  number  of  hands  ? — 
— It  is  the  importation  of  ready-made  articles  ;  the  im- 
portation of  window  frames  and  doors.  Very  few  are 
made  in  this  country,  they  are  brought  in  from  abroad 
and  fixed  up. 

84023.  Has  the  substitution  of  steel  joists  largely 
affected  that  trade  ? — I  dare  say  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  As  you  know,  the  large  warehouses  in  Man- 
chester and  district  are  now  being  put  up  with  a  steel 
frame  and  concrete  round  about  it,  a  different  method 
to  what  we  used  to  have.    Probably  that  has  some  effect. 

84024.  That  would  not  affect  smaller  buildings  yet, 
would  it  ?  They  do  not  use  it  for  them,  not  even  in 
factories  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

84025.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  intro- Women  ii 
duction  of  girls  and  women  into  engineering  works,  has  engineer! 
that  been  because  they  could  not  get  men,  or  has  it  been  works 
to  cheapen  production  ? — To  cheapen  production. 

84026.  They  work  for  less  wages  ? — Yes,  much  less 
wages.  A  girl  is  getting  12s.  or  14s.  a  week  for  exactly 
the  same  job  that  a  man  used  to  get  £1,  or  22s.,  or  23s. 
a  week  for. 

84027.  Could  you  give  us  the  particular  works  ? — 
Westinghouse  is  one  there,  and  there  are  several  large 
works  now  in  Manchester  whose  names  I  forget,  but  I 
could  send  you  on  the  names. 

84028.  The  Westinghouse  works  have  only  recently 
been  established  in  Manchester  ? — A  few  years  ago. 

84029.  Did  they  start  with  women  ? — I  could  not  tell 

you  whether  they  started  with  women  or  not.  They  had 
been  going  some  fifteen  months  or  so  when  I  first  went 
through  the  works,  and  I  was  astounded  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  women  they  had  working  there. 

84030.  That  industry  was  established  in  Manchester 
to  supply  the  English  market  with  machines  usually 
made  in  America,  so  on  the  whole  it  was  a  net  gain  to 
the  Manchester  district,  was  it  not  ? — I  could  not  say 
that.  If  they  had  not  been  made  in  Traftord  Park  they  . 
would  probably  have  been  made  elsewhere  in  England. 

84031.  You  know  that  the  Westinghouse  people  made 
a  large  number  of  generating  plants  for  electrical  works ; 
such  plants  had  previously  been  made  in  America  ? — Ye?. 

84032.  And  the  Westinghouse  people  put  up  their 
works  in  Manchester  to  make  machinery  for  the  work  to 
be  done  in  England  ? — No  doubt  that  was  the  idea. 

84033.  That  should  have  absorbed  a  large  number  ol 

the  engineers  in  the  district  besides  drawing  from  other 

localities,  it  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  people  of 

the  district  ? — It  is  quite  possible  we  should  have  had  less 

employment  if  they  had  not  been  there,  there  is  no  doubt 

about  that.  /^i  •   ^  < 

Object  of 

84034.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  there  labour 
should  be  farm  colonies  provided  by  the  county,  or  even  colonies. 
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by  the  nation,  was  it  your  idea  that  that  should  be  a  mere 
temporary  provision  ? — My  idea  of  a  farm  colony  would 
be  to  send  a  man  there  to  make  him  into  an  agriculturalist. 

84035.  In  order  to  what  ? — If  possible  to  find  him  an 
allotment  for  himself  and  family. 

84036.  That  involves  a  further  scheme  of  setthng  the 
man,  when  you  have  trained  him,  on  to  the  land  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  you  could  have 
20,000  acres,  10,00 J  for  training  the  men  and  the  other 
10,000  for  allotments. 

84037.  That  would  be  a  process  for  absorbing  the 
surplus  population  of  our  large  towns  ? — It  would,  some 
of  them,  and  then  again  it  would  do  another  thing,  which 
has  its  drawbacks.  Even  in  the  little  farm  colony  we 
have  had  at  Manchester  it  has  had  to  work  under  exceed- 
ingly difficult  circumstances.  We  have  got  men  who  were 
practically  half-starved  to  death  and  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  manhood,  and  the  fact  of  putting  them  there  in 
regular  work,  with  regular  food,  has  made  men  of  them 
again,  and  they  are  able  to  get  work  elsewhere.  It  has 
had  that  effect  if  no  other. 

84038.  It  has  improved  the  men  ? — Yes. 

84039.  Would  you  think  a  colony  of  this  kind  could  be 
at  all  seK-supporting  if  it  was  self-contained  ? — In  my 
opinion,  yes,  I  think  it  could  if  it  was  done  on  a  proper 
scale. 

84040.  Would  you  have  women  in  the  colony  ? — I  see 
no  reason  why  not. 

84041.  Men  and  their  families  ?— Yes. 

84042.  And  provision  made  for  the  whole  families  ? — 
Yes. 

84043.  That  would  mean  really  a  permanent  absorption 
in  the  labour  colony  that  would  be  self-contained  ? — 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  to  keep  the  men  for  ever  on 
the  farm  colony.  My  idea  is  that  you  use  the  farm  colony 
as  a  training  ground  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  you 
provide  him  with  an  allotment  if  possible,  and  let  him 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  If  you  cannot  do 
that,  then  keep  him  somewhere  where  he  can  get  his 
living  from  farming. 

84044.  How  would  you  select  the  people  to  be  sent  to 
this  colony  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  At  Man- 
chester we  took  every  person  who  apphed  on  our  list, 
and  then  our  police  inquired  into  every  individual  char- 
acter, but  after  we  had  done  that  we  had  nowhere  to 
put  them. 

84045.  There  are  limits  even  to  colonies,  are  there 
not  ? — To  such  as  we  were  able  to  do.  It  would  not 
have  been  wise  for  Manchester  to  provide  a  colony  for  all 
the  surrounding  districts,  at  Manchester  ratepayers'  ex- 
pense which  is  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  gone 
on  to  increase  the  colony. 

84046.  It  is  necessary  you  should  select  the  people 
who  would  go  in  for  training,  because  all  men  are  not 
suitable  on  account  of  their  physical  or  moral  qualities  ? — 
I  quite  agree  they  are  not ;  but  every  man  ought  to  have 
a  chance  of  earning  a  decent  hving  if  he  is  willing. 

roatnient  of     84047.  It  is  no  use  putting  a  person  to  be  trained  if 
e  inefficient  you  know  from  the  start  that  he  is  not  a  suitable  man  to 
be  trained  in  that  industry  ? — If  you  know  from  the 
start ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  know  until  you  give  him 
a  trial. 

84048.  He  may  have  some  physical  disability,  or  he 
may  be  mentally  weak  ? — You  would  have  to  deal  with 
them  in  another  way. 

84049.  I  do  not  mean  a  man  capable  of  being  certified, 
but  a  man  a  little  bit  below  par  ? — You  would  have  to  deal 
with  them  in  another  way. 

84050.  How  would  you  deal  with  all  that  class ;  there 
must  be  a  big  class  which  must  be  ruled  out  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  devote  the  time,  money  and 
attention  necessary  to  train  them  ? — The  only  way  you 
can  deal  with  them  is  by  spending  money  on  them.  I 
presume  you  will  have  to  spend  money  on  them.  We 
might  ask  what  would  we  do  with  them  now  at  this 
present  moment,  they  cost  a  good  deal  in  our  own  district 
in  Manchester.  I  find  the  cost  of  an  adult  there,  whether 
he  is  able-bodied  or  feeble,  is  somewhat  about  7s.  a  week, 
for  an  adult  woman  the  same,  and  about  6s.  9d.  for  a 
child ;    so  that  a  man,  woman,  and  two  children  in  the 
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Manchester  district  in  the  workhouse  cost  283.  a  week,  jijr.  T.  Fox, 

without  the  advantage  they  would  have  of  being  in   

wholesome  surroundings ;   they  are  very  costly  now.  11  Nov.  1907. 

84051.  Any  system  you  have  to  propose  will  not  dis-  Treatment  of 
pose  of  that,  will  it  ? — I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  tJieinefficient 
to  deal  with  these  poor  people.    I  think  many  of  them  who 

are  feeble  in  mind,  it  given  healthy  occupation,  with 
good  food  and  decent  housing  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  they  are. 

84052.  Of  course,  a  good  many  of  them,  as  you  know, 
are  moral  wrecks,  and  have  been  very  bad  members  of 
society,  probably  members  of  their  own  particular  trade 
union  at  one  time  but  who  would  not  keep  on  ? — That 
is  very  largely  due  to  their  environment,  and  the  way 
they  are  brought  up  ;  I  defy  anyone  in  certain  parts  of 
Manchester  to  bring  up  their  children  in  such  a  way  as  to 
turn  them  out  decent  citizens. 

84053.  I  was  referring  more  particularly  to  the  men 
whom  you  consider  have  been  decent  citizens,  but  have 
lapsed  and  lost  their  coimection  with  the  trade  societies ; 
they  have  lapsed  and  become  degenerate,  they  leave  the 
society,  secede,  and  go  under,  as  it  were.  Would  you 
give  them  exactly  the  same  chance  of  rehabiUtating  them- 
selves as  the  man  who  is  down  on  his  luck,  an  honest, 
hard-working  man  ? — You  would  have  to  treat  him  as  a 
human  being  anyhow.  Whether  you  wotdd  give  him 
the  same  opportunities  is  a  ^natter  you  would  decide  on 
its  merits.  You  cannot  take  a  case  like  that  and  say : 
This  is  how  we  will  deal  with  them  ;  there  are  things  which 
must  be  considered.  Even  with  regard  to  the  feeble 
minded  I  want  to  say  this  in  defence  of  these  people.  I 
have  lived  amongst  them,  and  been  brought  up  amongst 
them  ;  and  they  are  as  they  are  because  of  the  way 
society  has  treated  them  very  largely. 

84054.  All  I  want  to  know  is  if  you  see  it  is  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  them  ? — I  agree. 

84055.  What  might  be  a  good  way  of  deahng  ^vith  one 
class  of  man  is  not  a  proper  kind  of  way  of  dealing  with 
another  class  of  man  ? — I  agree. 

84056.  So  that  one  cure  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  with  success  in  dealing  with  two  classes  of  men  ? — 
Even  that  would  not  make  me  say  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  them. 

84057.  That  is  not  my  point,  it  would  require  several 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  class  ? — Yes,  you 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  people,  of  course,  different 
people  in  a  different  way,  that  is  all.  The  point  is  that  now 
you  have  a  good  deal  of  degeneracy  that  never  would  be 
if  the  people  had  a  fair  chance  of  good  food,  work,  and 
regular  wages. 

84058.  You  very  often  find  in  a  family  where  all  the 
children  have  the  same  opportunities,  that  some  degener« 
ate  while  others  progress ;  there  are  very  few  large 
families  who  have  not  a  weak  member  1 — Quite  so. 

84059.  With  exactly  the  same  opportunities ;  has 
not  that  often  occurred  within  your  memory  ? — That  is 
so,  of  course. 

84060.  Then  there  must  be  some  allowance  made  for  a 
lapse,  as  it  were,  into  degeneracy,  which  is  not  due  to 
environment ;  where  they  have  the  same  opportunities 
there  is  degeneracy  ? — Those  would  be  very  small  under 
normal  conditions. 

84031.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  calculate  them  amongst 
the  families  of  your  own  friends  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

84062.  To  take  a  census  ? — No,  I  have  not.  They 
would  be  very  small  if  people  were  given  a  fair  look-in, 
I  suppose. 

84063.  Have  you  ever  served  as  a  guardian  ? — No. 

84064.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  dealing 
with  distress  before  joining  this  distress  committee  ? — 
had  this  experience,  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  been 
living  amongst  it,  and  dealing  with  it  one  way  or  the  other 
as  a  trade  union  official. 

84065.  You  come  across  the  better  class  working  ntan 
in  trade  union  circles  ? — Yes,  but  in  my  ca  e  I  come  in- 
contact  with  all  classes. 

84066.  With  regard  to  the  farm  colonies,  have  you  had  p^rrn 

any  experience  personally  of  their  management  and  colonics.  ' 
results  ? — Only  what  I  have  read  about  the  HoUesley 
Bay  Colony  and  other  places.    I  have  had  the  returns  of 
other  places,  and  they  appear  to  have  done  fairly  well. 
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Mr.  T.  Fox.      86067.  As  to  the  cost,  for  instance,  what  would  you 

  be  prepared  to  spend  upon  it ;  of  course,  one  must  con- 

11  Nov.  1907.  sider  that,  because,  after  all,  the  money  has  to  be  pro- 
'  vided  ? — My  opinion,  though  I  could  not  name  a  figure. 

Question  of     would  be  this,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  decent  farm  colony 
cost  of  farm    in  every  county  in  England  M'here  it  is  largely  populated, 
colonies.         f^^.  instance  in  Lancashire  we  should  want  a  couple,  with 
an  outlay  of  £30,000  or  £40,000  on  each. 

84068.  And  an  annual  charge  in  keeping  up  the  places, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  believe  after  a  time  they  would  be 
self -maintaining. 

84069.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  ? — The 
reason  is  that  the  reports  given  by  the  other  colonies 
show  that  if  a  man  is  given  a  fair  opportunity  of  work 
Jie  can  earn  as  much  as  he  eats. 

84070.  Is  there  any  real  evidence  to  that  effect  ?  What 
colonies  have  shown  that  the^men  can  keep  themselves 
out  of  what  they  earn  by  working  on  a  colony  ? — The 
only  one  I  have  in  my  mind  is  the  Hollesley  Bay  Colony, 
and  it  appears  to  be  fairly  successful. 

84071.  What  is  the  data  on  which  you  say  that  ? — 
From  the  reports  they  have  given. 

84072.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  very  few  indeed  have 
settled  ;  that  the  men  have  gone  away  and  not  found 
work ;  that,  indeed,  they  are  very  much  as  they  were  ? 

84073.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Does  not  that  also  raise  the 
point  that  was  raised  the  other  day,  is  not  it  a  fact  that 
Hollesley  Bay  was  not  allowed  to  continue  its  experiment, 
and  therefore  the  number  that  is  selected  cannot  possibly 
come  in  as  an  argument  against  it. 

84074.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Mr.  Lansbury  wants  to  help  you 
«.nd  says  that  the  necessary  work  was  not  caxxied  out. 
Do  you  think  you  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  anything 
like  the  large  number  of  those  who  go  from  a  city,  the 
imemployed  people,  would  be  made  able  to  keep  them- 
selvs  and  their  families  in  a  colony  ? — Yes.  What  I  have 
seen  on  the  little  experiment  that  we  tried  at  Manchester 
is  this,  that  we  took  men  who  had  never  seen  anything  of 
farm  work  before,  and  for  want  of  food  and  for  want  of 
]iousing  they  were  practically  only  half  men,  and  we  put 
them  on  there,  and  in  six  weeks'  time  we  foimd  that  the 
men  were  able  to  work  as  well  as  any  other  men,  and, 
again,  our  city  surveyor  reported  that  out  of  700  men  we 
set  to  making  roads,  for  the  first  three  weeks  they  were 
making  those  roads  they  did  not  earn  half  their  wages,  but 
after  six  weeks'  time  he  reported  to  us  that  every  man  on 
the  job  was  earning  everything  that  was  paid  him,  so  that 
regular  food  and  regular  work  do  make  the  men  more 
efficient. 

84075.  It  makes  them,  more  efficient  physically  for  a 
time,  as  it  might  well  do  ? — ^Yes. 

84076.  What  evidence  is  there  either  here  or  elsewhere 
that  the  larger  number  of  those  people  would  leave  the 
colony  and  become  self -maintaining  afterwards  ? — I  could 
not  give  you  any  proof  of  that ;  that  has  to  be  tried. 

84077.  Does  it  not  necessitate  rather  a  different  attitude 
towards  this  question  ;  you  are  proposing  that  it  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  nation  at  an  enormous  expense  without 
having  previous  experience ;  you  are  only  able  to  quote 
the  Hollesley  Bay  case  in  support  of  your  statement  ? — 
I  do  not  see  how  M^e  can  get  more  evidence  until  something 
is^  tried. 

84078.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  one's  experi- 
ments without  bringing  the  nation  into  a  huge  scheme, 
the  results  of  which  we  do  not  know  ? — I  quite  agree  with 
you ;  if  you  ask  me  would  it  be  a  wise  thing  to  start  large 
colonies  in  such  crowded  counties  as  Lancashire,  we  could 
best  prove  their  value  there. 

84079.  One  other  point  about  this :  would  it  not 
necessitate  really  the  formation  of  something  like  a  Poor 
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o-ation  system  if  you  had  farm  colonies  self-supporting 

"  within  the  area.  You  could  not,  as  you  yourself  said, 
receive  them  from  all  parts  ? — You  would  have  to  put 
(gome  restrictions  on  it. 

84080.  Would  you  not  get  something  like  an  unemj  loye  1 
Poor  Law  system,  leaving  out  the  words  "  Poor  Law," 
with  investigation  attached  to  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
Yo\x  could  still  deal  with  the  people  who  will  not  work 
imder  the  Poor  Law  system. 

f>4081.  By  committal  to  a  prison  colony  ? — Yes. 


84D82.  But  that  rather  lies  outside  your  immediate 
proposal,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

84083.  I  am  taking  it  that  you  would  in  Manchester 
make  a  selection  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

84084.  Would  you  not  therefore  have  practically  to 
have  for  every  county  a  system  of  official  inquiry,  if  this  is 
to  be  of  a  chronic  nature  ? — I  thought  myself  the  first 
plan  would  be,  if  we  had  colonies,  to  do  just  as  we  have 
done  in  Manchester  :  to  enquire  into  who  and  what  the 
people  were,  but  if  we  could  catch  these  people  when  they 
first  became  out  of  work,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
become  deteriorated  we  should  save  a  good  many  from 
misery. 

84085.  Does  it  not  strike  you  on  your  own  evidence, 
and  that  of  others,  that  a  process  is  going  on  which  almost 
rec|uires  emigration  for  a  certain  number  of  people.    You  Emigraticl 
say  the  women  are  coming  into  trade,  machinery  is  more  j 
and  more  coming  into  trade,  and  therefore  reducing  the  I 
work  of  men,  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  do  not  understand 

you  to  put  forward  any  statement  that  the  work  is  in-  | 
creasing  so  much  that  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  other 
measures  can  be  met.  Therefore  are  you  not  coming 
to  this,  that  there  will  be  a  large  permanent  settlement  of 
unemployed  people  living  and  having  their  families  and 
breeding  in  the  place  ? — That  will  be  so.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  that  will  be  the  effect  of  our  existing  system,  and  that 
we  ought  to  try  and  fit  these  people  for  work  that  requires 
doing.  It  is  well  knovm  we  have  plenty  of  idle  land  in 
this  country,  and  if  we  could  get  the  idle  men  and  set  them 
to  work  on  the  idle  land  that  would  be  preferable  to 
emigration.  With  regard  to  emigration,  our  colonies 
abroad  only  want  the  best  we  have  got,  and  we  could  do 
with  those  at  home. 

84086.  Have  you  dealt  with  any  emigration  cases 
yourself  ? — No,  we  only  sent  about  two  men  away. 

84087.  You  suggest  the  class  of  men  who  are  second  g^.g^^jjg 
class  at  any  rate  would  get  on  very  well  in  the  colonies,  jj^g^*^^ 
and  we  should  not  miss  them  so  much  ? — The  colonies  emigrati 
do  not  want  any  second  class  men,  they  want  nothing  the 
but  the  best.  colonies 

84088.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  many  such  people,  and 
they  have  got  on  very  well  and  been  accepted.  Are 
not  you  making  a  mistake  in  leaving  emigration  practically 
entirely  out  of  your  calculation  ? — I  dare  say  there  could 
be  room  made,  but  as  I  say  our  colonies  will  not  do  with 
any  but  the  best,  and  we  could  do  with  the  best  at  home. 

84089.  Are  the  best  those  that  you  are  sending  to  your 
farm  colonies  ? — The  best  of  those  out  of  work. 

84090.  Could  not  they  go  to  emigration  colonies  instead 
of  home  colonies  ? — That  might  be  so. 

84091.  You  have  no  experience  of  that  have  you  ? — 
No,  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  emigration. 

84092.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  If  you  did  emigrate,  it  would 
be  the  best  of  the  unemployed,  anyhow  ?— It  would  be  the 
best ;  they  will  not  have  the  others. 

84093.  And  the  remainder  would  be  left  on  our  hands  ? 
— Certainly,  you  will  always  have  them  ;  that  is  what  I 
mean. 

84094.  Those  who  are  out  of  work  are  as  a  rule  the 
least  efficient  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ? — I  quite 
agree  that  they  are  the  least  efficient  probably  of  the 
particular  trade  they  belong  to. 

84095.  And  if  we  emigrate  the  colonies  will  only  take 
the  best  of  those  who  are  out  of  employment  ? — That  is 
all  they  will  take. 

84096.  {3Ir.  Loch.)  You  have  no  experience  of  emigra- 
tion, have  you  ? — None. 

84097.  You  have  not  kno-\vn  whether  a  better  class,  or 
a  second  class,  or  a  poorer  class  go  ? — I  know  this  

84098.  Would  you  kindly  answer  my  question  ? — I 
know  this  from  trade  union  statements  made ;  that  the 
colonies  will  only  have  the  best. 

84099.  Have  you  had  experience  in  particular  cases 
that  you  yourself  have  sent,  or  anybody  you  know  has 
sent  ?— I  have  never  sent  anybody. 

84100.  Therefore  if  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  can,  that 
cases  of  a  second  class  do  go  and  do  well,  would  you  say 
that  it  was  bad  that  those  people  should  go  and  do  well 
elsewhere  ?— I  should  not,  certainly  not ;  the  only  thing 
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I  would  say  is  that  emigration  is  no  remedy  for  what  we 
are  trying  to  meet. 

84101.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  are  right  really  in 
having  a  programme  from  which  you  omit  emigration 
altogether,  as  your  programme  does  ? — Because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  room  in  our  own  country  for  all  our  people. 

84102.  May  I  point  out  that  I  have  shewn  you,  by 
your  own  statements,  first  of  all  that  women  are  taking 
work  from  the  men  ;  secondly,  that  machinery  is  reducing 
the  number  of  men  that  is  required  ;  and,  thirdly,  on 
your  own  statement  again,  the  increase  of  work  here  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  that  condition  of  affairs  ? — -Quite  so. 

84103.  You  propose  to  meet  it  only  in  one  way,  to 
promote  farm  colonies  ? — Yes,  and  reduced  hours. 

84104.  The  point  is  this  :  You  have,  I  think,  quite 
clearly  stated  that  on  the  side  of  the  women  there  is  an 
invasion,  so  to  speak,  of  labour,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
men  there  is  a  great  increase  of  machinery ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I  understand  you,  there  is  great  distress 
owing  to  there  not  being  any  means  of  providing  that 
work  which  is  wanted  as  a  result  of  this.  That  being  so, 
I  suggest  that  you  propose  as  a  remedy,  or  practically  as 
the  chief  remedy,  the  starting  of  these  colonies  ?— Not 
the  chief ;  I  should  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  which 
would  absorb  a  considerable  amount. 

84105.  Would  you  state  any  other  remedy  that  you 
propose  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
it,  if  we  had  an  eight  hours  day  it  would  absorb  a  large 
proportion  of  the  surplus  labour  that  is  now  walking 
about  doing  nothing. 

84106.  An  eight  hours  day  right  through  ? — Yes. 

84107.  You  have  evidence  you  will  absorb  it  ?  Yes. 
a  lot  of  it. 

84108.  What  is  your  evidence  ? — The  evidence  is 
pretty  clear  that  we  have  men  now  working  seventy  and 
eighty  hours  a  week. 

84109.  In  your  own  trade  ? — In  many  trades.  In  the 
dyeing  trade  we  have  men  who  work  constantly  seventy 
hours  a  week. 

84110.  Is  that  common  ? — Quite  common. 

84111.  In  all  trades  ? — ^Many  trades. 

84112.  What  trade  besides  the  dyeing  ? — Take  rail- 
ways, for  instance ;  it  is  quite  common  knowledge  that 
the  men  there  work  from  sixty  to  eighty  hours  a  week. 


84113.  What  sort  of  work  ?    Is  not  that  very  simple  JI,\  T.  Fox. 

work  ?— Simple  or  not,  it  takes  up  time,  and  would   ■ 

absorb  other  men  if  they  worked  less  hours. 

84114.  So  what  one  man  could  do  easily  two  men  could 
be  put  to  do  if  it  is  simple  work  ? — You  would  not  get  two 
men  in  for  every  one. 

84115.  You  would  have  to  make  accommodation  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  another  man, 
or  there  would  be  no  change  ? — If  we  could  turn  eig'.ity 
into  forty-eight  hours  we  should  absorb  a  greater  number 
of  men. 

84116.  Have  you  seen  that  in  any  trade  ? — In  Mather 
&  Piatt's  works  in  Manchester  they  have  the  eight  hours' 
day. 

84117.  That  is  a  special  engineering  business  ?— Yes. 

84118.  Could  you  give  other  instances  ? — Not  that 
have  an  eight  hours'  day,  except  one  or  two  in  the  print- 
ing trade. 

84119.  Would  you  ask  of  the  Government,  as  approach-  Fariu 

ing  one  large  remedy,  for  the  establishment  of  these  large  colonies,  and 
farm  colonies  ? — -I  would,  as  one  remedy.  question  of 

possibility 

84120.  You  have  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  farm  of  men 
colonies  at  any  rate  are  problematical  and  experimental  aiettin^-  a 
movements  ? — -Of  course,  they  are  ;  still  there  is  a  good  livelihood 


deal  of  evidence  that  if  a  person  is  given  an  opportunity  on 
the  land  he  can  earn  his  own  living. 

84121.  I  do  not  know  where  the  evidence  is  ;  possibly 
you  would  refer  me  to  it  ? — There  are  several  books  pub- 
lished giving  the  evidence. 

84122.  Would  you  refer  me  to  the  books  ? — I  might 
have  brought  one  or  two  if  I  had  thought  it  necessary. 

84123.  I  am  afraid  my  conclusion  will  be,  unless  the 
evidence  can  be  put  very  much  more  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  one  can  hardly  deduce  the  conclusions  which  you  do; 
might  I  suggest,  therefore,  in  those  circumstances,  it  is 
still  worth  while  having  in  your  programme  emigration, 
because  you  are  proposing  to  deal  in  an  experimental 
method  with  a  large  number  of  men,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  cannot  provide  for  in  any  other  way  ? — I 
would  suggest  that  we  try  the  farm  colony  system  first. 
If  we  cannot  manage  it  then  we  might  try  emigration  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  I  say  that  farm  colonies  properly 
handled  would  meet  the  situation  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come. 
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84124.  (Chairman.)  You  are  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ? — I  am. 

84125.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  State- 
ment on  the  subject  of  dock  labour,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  dockers  question  in  Liverpool,  and  we 
will  take  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will 

429-V[II. 


kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

in  the  following  Statement.) 

I.    Mr.  Chas.  Booth,  Jnr.'s  Scheine. 
1.  This  scheme,  framed  no  doubt  in  the  best  possible 
spirit,  will,  in  my  opinion,  intensify  the  unemployed  vile 
rather  than  diminish  it,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDEKCE  : 


(a)  It  will  keep  the  A. B.C.  classes  continually- 
hanging  around  (as  it  does  now  in  London)  dependent 
upon  the  small  amount  of  work  doled  out  to  them 
12  Nov.  1907.  ^.jjg  hope  of  being  shifted  up  into  a  higher  class. 

(6)  The  men  crushed  out  by  the  classification 
system  will  simply  drift  to  other  trades  than  the 
docks  and  compete  with  the  labourers  in  that  trade, 
such  OS  the  building  trade,  etc. 

(c)  The  preference  class  or  permanent  gangs  as 
■with  the  London  Dock  Companies  which  are  shifted 
about  to  follow  the  woik  would  be  no  use  to  a  steve- 
dore with  an  all  round  cargo  or  to  different  employers 
loading  to  different  ports.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  even  in  London  the  system  is  not  adopted  much 
outside  the  London  Dock  Company's  employ. 

.//    Possibilities  of  Trade  Unionism  for  Casual  Labour. 
Possibilities        2.  The  only  effect  trade  unionism  can  have  upon  the 
of  trade  casual  labour  question  is  to  so  regulate  hours  of  labour 

unionism  for    c:,nd  conditions  to  cover  as  many  men  as  possible  with 
due  consideration  for  fairly  efficient  work  being  done. 

3.  By  arrangement  between  employer  and  work- 
men for  the  discouragement  of  excessive  overtime. 

///.    Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Liverpool. 

4.  This  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  on  the  closest 
investigation  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  analysis  may  be  safely  taken  : — 

Men  required  at  the  busiest  day  or  time  at  the 
docks  15,000. 

Men  applying  for  work  on  the  busiest  day  26,000. 

5.  Wages  earned  covering  the  whole. 
25  per  cent.,  30s.  per  week. 
25  per  cent.,  15s.  per  week. 
25  per  cent.,  7s.  6d.  per  week. 
25  per  cent.,  3s.  per  week. 

/  V.    Working  of  the  Unemployed  Act, 

6.  This  has  not  affected  the  unemployed  problem  to 
any  appreciable  extent  and  in  its  present  state  cannot 
materially  reheve  the  position. 

V.    Causes  of  Unemployment. 

7.  Primarily  land  monopoly ;  secondarily,  improved 
methods  of  production  throwing  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

VI.    Effects  of  Unemployment. 

8.  Poverty  and  demoralisation  generally. 
VIL    Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

9.  Primarily,  compulsory  use  of  idle  land  in  order  to 
find  employment  for  men  willing  to  work  ;  secondarily, 
discouragement  of  excessive  overtime  and  better  regula- 
tion of  industries  to  this  end. 

VIII.    Casual  Wards. 

10.  Tho  abohtion  of  labour  tests  to  give  workmen 
on  tramp  looking  for  work  an  opportunity  of  seeking 
work  in  the  early  morning  with  if  possible  a  register  kept 
at  each  workhouse  of  work  that  may  be  foimd,  if  any,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  or  even  further  on. 

84126.  (Chairman.)  You  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme,  I  understand  ? — I  am. 

84127.  Have  you  looked  at  all  into  the  system  that  is 
in  force  in  London  ? — I  have. 

84128.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  would  act  at  all. 

84129.  Not  in  Liverpool  ? — Not  anywhere.  It  is  not 
acting  in  London,  not  in  the  sense  of  relieving  the  position 
at  all. 

84130.  What  it  has  done  is,  it  has  put  A  and  B  in  a 
better  class  and  C  in  a  worse  class  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  has 
crushed  out  a  large  number  of  men  altogether  ;  it  has 
intensified  the  difficulty  as  far  as  London  is  concerned.  I 
will  give  you  my  reasons  if  you  like  ? 

84131.  Do,  please  ? — In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
preference  class  which  comes  first,  that  is  the  men  who 
are  shifted  about  from  one  dock  to  another,  and  who  get  all 
the  work  that  is  going,  or  as  much  of  the  work  as  is  going 
for  a  certain  number  of  men.  Then  comes  the  A  class, 
the  B  class  and  the  C  class,  and  the  class  crushed  out  that  is 
always  hanging  about  looking  for  an  odd  half-day  with 
the  object  of  getting  shifted  up  into  the  C  clais,  and 
from  there  to  the  B,  and  from  there  to  the  A.    That  has 
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regulated  the  workmen  in  some  respect  as  far  as  the  dock 
companies  are  concerned,  but  it  has  crushed  out  the 
men  who  heretofore  used  to  get  an  odd  half-day  or  a 
day,  and  it  keeps  them  hanging  about  the  dock  gates 
in  the  hope  of  getting  that  day  or  half-day,  and  intensifies 
the  difficulty  so  far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned  ; 
or  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  get  anything  he  drifts 
simply  into  the  other  trades,  such  as  the  building  trade, 
and  is  competing  there  with  a  man  who  is  in  there,  and 
thus  intensifies  the  difficulty  all  round. 

84132.  The  problem  is  so  difficult,  and  one  as  to  which  Difficulties 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  frame  or  think  of  any  scheme  °^  ^p- 
that  is  not  open  to  serious  objections,  but  in  practice  :'s  '^^sualisafi( 
there  not  really  an  A  and  a  B  class  under  the  Liverpool  ^  "°oks. 
.'.ystem  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

84133.  Certain  of  the  big  f  rms  have  a  list  of  men  ;  \ 
and  they  take  tl  ose  who  are  firit  on  their  list,  as  a  rule  ? —  ' 
That  is  only  as  regards  one  firm. 

84134.  The  White  Star  ?— No,  the  Cunard. 

84135.  The  White  Star  do,  too  ?— They  have  what 
they  call  constant  number  men,  but  they  do  not  call 
them  in  from  the  gate  like  the  Cunard  do,  they  simply 
call  out  from  1  to  100. 

84136.  It  seems  to  me  our  object  should  te  to  try  and 
check  the  C  class,  or  those  representatives  of  the  C  class 
from  coming  in ;  if  you  could  eliminate  the  C  class  then 
the  problem  becomes  a  much  simj  ler  one  ? — Where 
would  they  go  to  ? 

84137.  I  admit  there  is  a  difficulty;  but  the  C  class, 
or  a  good  many  of  them,  are  those  who  were  in  the  A 
class  or  B  class  originally  and  have  drifted  down  ? — 
Not  always. 

84138.  They  are  older  men  as  a  rule  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  come  from  the  agricultural  districts. 

84139.  The  C  class  ?— Yes. 

84140.  But  surely  in  dockers'  work  is  not  age  a  great 
consideration  ;    the  younger  and  the  stronger  the  man 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  get  work  ? — That  applies  every 
where,  not  only  at  the  docks. 

84141.  But  it  particularly  applies  to  cases  where  not 
much  skill  is  required  ? — But  there  is.  There  is  a  mistake 
there  ;  the  docker  has  got  to  be  a  semi-skilled  m,an  or  he  has 
no  chance  at  all. 

84142.  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  you  have  mentioned, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  system  is  one  which  I 
can  understand  certain  employers  who  are  selfish  washing 
to  support,  because  it  always  gives  them  more  men  than 
they  want ;  they  have  always  the  command  ? — That  is  it. 

84143.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad  system  ?  Evil  of 
It  is  a  bad  system.  casual 

84144.  Bad  for  the  men  and  bad  for  the  community  ?— 

Ti.  •    u  J  f  u  J  system  at 

It  18  bad  for  everybody.  docks. 

84145.  And  the  moral  effect  is  almost  worse  than  the 
mental  effect  of  that  loafing  about  ? — It  is  absolutely 
demoralising ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to 
create  a  permanent  class  at  the  docks.  For  instance,  no 
two  ships  are  built  alike,  no  two  hatches  are  built  alike. 
When  one  hatch  is  out  the  men  there  have  to  go,  and 
the  other  men  are  still  working.  Hatches  are  large  and 
smaller. 


84146.  Your  views  go  rather  in  the  direction  of  the 
scheme  under  Section  2  of  your  Statement  ? — That  is  so. 
Might  I  mention  here  that  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  junior,  has  been  considerably  modified. 
I  have  had  a  talk  with  him  myself,  and  his  object  now 
is  not  to  create  so  much  the  A,  B.  and  C  class  as  to  create 
as  far  as  he  can  a  permanent  staff  of  men  at  so  much  per 
week,  leaving  out  the  B.  and  C.  classes  altogether. 

84147.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  should 
certainly  be  in  favour  of  some  system  whereby  the  good 
workmen  woxild  have  a  chance  of  earning  a  fair  week's 
wages.  The  difficulty  we  meet  there  is  that  there 
is  a  comradeship  existing  among  the  dock  labourers  ; 
and  the  labourer  feels  that  it  is  not  fair  to  crush 
out  the  man  who  is  getting  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  and  he  objects  to  it.  The  men  themselves  object 
to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  class.  Then,  again,  with 
rospect  to  London,  none  of  the  big  Companies  in  London 
will  adopt  the  scheme. 
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84148.  Of  A  B,  and  C  classes  ?— No.  It  is  only  the 
dock  companies  who  adopt  it.  The  big  companies  going 
to  the  Cape,  and  so  on,  will  not  adopt  it  at  all,  they  prefer 
the  casual  system. 

84149.  I  suppose  that  there  are  certain  numbers  of  the 
dockers  who  like  this  particular  feature  of  the  present 
system,  namely,  that  they  can  break  their  employment 
and  yet  not  lose  it  ?— That  is  so  ;  that  is  ingrained  in 
them,  I  am  afraid. 

84150.  I  cannot  say  that  is  altogether  an  evil,  that 
follows  the  development  of  a  vicious  system  by  which 
men  prefer  to  work  for  a  very,  very  long  stretch  and  be 
off  two  or  three  days  ? — We  have  altered  that  now. 

84151.  You  have  got  it  down  to  twenty-four  hours  ? — 
Yes. 

84152.  Should  you  say  that  the  number  of  men  applying 
at  the  docks  fluctuated  very  much  according  to  trade, 
or  is  it  a  pretty  constant  number  ? — I  think  at  present  it 
is  stationary. 

84153.  I  suppose  in  Liverpool  it  is  the  great  source 
of  employing  the  unskilled  labour,  therefore  there  would 
not  be  much  fluctuation  as  regards  Liverpool ;  but  when 
trade  is  bad  in  Lancashire  do  they  flock  in  from  other 
parts  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent ;  not  so  much  as  some- 
times happens  at  Liverpool  having  regard  to  the  dis- 
organised condition  of  the  employment  at  the  docks.  If 
I  am  not  wearying  you  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean.  There  is  a  big  dock  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  from  the  west  side  to  the  east  is,  I  should  say, 
twenty  minutes'  walk  in  some  cases.  The  man  at  the 
west  side  may  perhaps  want  500  or  600  men,  and  he  may 
only  have  300  to  draw  upon  because  the  men  when  they 
go  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  (they  sleep  as  long  as  they 
can),  except  those  who  are  following  a  particular  firm, 
make  for  the  first  point  where  a  stand  is  being  held  to 
secure  employment.  The  result  is  that  the  man  at  the 
oast  side  of  the  dock  only  wants  100  men  and  might  have 
1,000,  while  the  man  at  the  west  may  want  500  but  has 
only  got  200.  All  the  stands  are  held  at  one  time,  and 
the  man  who  is  disappointed  at  seven  o'clock,  not  knowing 
that  the  man  at  the  west  wants  men,  walks  home  again  ; 
the  result  is  that  the  employer  is  looking  for  men  and  the 
men  are  looking  for  an  employer. 

84154.  I  suppose  the  men  after  a  bit  intuitively  know, 
or  know  from  practice,  that  on  certain  days  there  will  be 
more  employment  in  certain  places  than  others  ? — Those 
who  follow  the  firms.  The  class  which  we  might  now  for 
convenience  say  form  the  C  class,  that  is  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  do  not  know  the  ropes  as  well  as  an  old  stager 
does,  therefore  they  are  drifting  about  taking  up  here  a 
half-day  and  there  a  half-day. 

84155.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  casual  the  labour 
is  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  the  men  to  be  always  on  the 
spot.    Is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

84156.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  slums  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Terrible. 

84157.  It  gives  them  a  fictitious  value,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  a  terrible  effect. 

84158.  From  the  necessity  of  the  man  being  near  to  his 
work  the  houses  that  are  nearest  to  the  dock  get  an 
artificial  value  ? — They  do  undoubtedly. 

84159.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that,  have  you  ? — 
Not  the  slightest  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  and  our  one 
difficulty  in  the  housing  question  is  to  get  these  men  to 
go  further  out,  because  they  want  to  be  near  their  em- 
ployment ;  and  as  they  demolish  the  slums  they  move 
into  other  single  houses  and  make  tenements  of  them  from 
the  cellar  to  the  roof,  and  they  create  more  slums  where 
slums  have  been  abolished. 

84160.  I  suppose  one  may  lay  this  down,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  more  regular  a  man's  employment  is 
the  further  off  he  can  afford  to  live  ?— That  is  so. 

84161.  Let  us  first  take  the  period  of  engagement.  It 
is  half-a-day  now,  is  it  not  ? — Half-a-day  is  the  minimum. 

84162.  Would  you  like  to  increase  the  minimum  ? — I 
should.    I  should  like  to  make  it  a  day,  at  the  very  least. 

84163.  There  would  be  difficulty  about  that,  I  suppose  ? 
— There  would  be  great  opposition. 
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84164.  There  is  not  always  a  day's  work  ? — No. 

84165.  Could  not  some  regulation  be  made  by  which 
the  engagement  should  be  for  a  day,  assuming  there  was  a  j2  Nov.  1907. 

day's   work  ? — Generally  speaking   it   would  certainly   

justify  a  day ;  but  there  are  certain  jobs,  such  as  bulk 

grain,  where  they  perhaps  put  a  machine  in  which  will 
pump  it  out  in  no  time  ;  those  men,  of  course,  might  be 
dispensed  with  at  dinner  time. 

84166.  This  system  of  short  employment  applies  not 
only  to  dockers  but  to  the  whole  system  of  trades  ? — Yes. 

84167.  What  could  regulation  do  ?  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties, I  think,  as  you  pointed  out,  is  that  the  men  all 
arrive  at  the  stands  much  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

84168.  What  could  you  do  to  meet  that  ? — I  have  Alteration  in 
suggested  a  central  stand  for  each  dock  where  all  the  system  of 
employers  who  want  men  should  assemble,  and  the  men  stand.s  at 
should  assemble,  and  then  there  would  never  be  an  Liverpool 
artificial  shortage ;  it  is  only  artificial  owing  to  the  want  of 
organisation  ;  and  we  should  agree  to  give  the  employers 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  than  we  are  giving  them  now  in 

order  to  enable  the  man  at  the  west  side  to  take  his  men 
across  and  start  at  the  statutory  time,  seven  o'clock. 

84169.  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  one  central, 
not  sort  of  exchange,  but  a  central  stand  ? — One  central 
rendezvous. 

84170.  For  all  the  men  ? — Yes,  at  each  dock. 

84171.  How  many  docks  are  there  ? — There  are  seven 
or  eight  miles  of  docks. 

84172.  You  would  have  to  have  one  stand  on  the 
Birkenhead  side  ? — We  want  more  than  one  stand  on  the 
Birkenliead  side,  we  should  want  at  least  four. 

84173.  Anyhow,  you  think  that  by  arrangement  or 
agreement  this  particular  difficulty  could  be  largely 
mitigated  ? — It  could  be  minimised. 

84174.  The  other  suggestion  that  I  think  is  implied,  if  Reduction 
not  made,  in  your  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  a  limit  of  overtime, 
on  the  hours  of  overtime  ?— Yes. 

84175.  What  would  you  make  it  ? — I  should  certainly 
go  in  for  a  day  and  a  half  a  night. 

84176.  That  would  be  what  ?— That  would  be  fifteen 
hours. 

84177.  In  place  of  the  twenty-four  ? — Yes.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  our  men  to  adopt  that,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  start. 


84178.  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  overtime  to  the 
employer,  is  it  more  economical  ? — It  is  and  it  is  not. 
First  of  all,  the  reason  of  it  is  that  he  likes  to  keep  his 
handymen  with  him  as  long  as  he  can,  particularly  at 
finishing  a  ship,  because  you  will  understand  a  very  great 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  men  who  are  what  we  call 
chocking  off  a  hatch,  that  is,  finishing  a  ship  for  sea. 
There  are  skilled  men  on  the  quay  knowing  the  particular 
packages  that  have  to  go  down,  and  knowing  where  to  put 
them.  If  the  ship  goes  to  sea  and  anything  gets  loose  it 
is  a  very  great  responsibility ;  therefore  the  men  who  are 
finishing  the  hatch  are  generally  kept,  even  if  it  is  thirty- 
six  hours,  because  some  of  them  are  kept  in  order  to  finish 
that  hatch  and  chock  it  off ;  if  they  were  relieved,  and  the 
men  who  came  afterwards  had  not  the  run  of  the  chocking 
off  tier,  they  might  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  cargo 
shitting  ;  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 

84179.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  work  of 
loading  and  unloading  a  vessel  ? — Yes. 

84180.  I  suppose  unloading  is  nothing  much  ? — No, 
except  for  one  or  two  men. 

84181.  The  othe»  is  skilled  work  ?— Yes. 

84182.  Do  the  stevedores  alone  superintend  that 
skilled  work  ? — There  are  two  men  below  out  of  eight, 
one  has  charge  of  the  port  side  and  one  of  the  starboard 
side.  Those  two  are  responsible  for  every  tier,  and  that 
that  tier  is  chocked  off  securely,  so  that  when  the  ship 
rolls  nothing  should  give  way.  There  are  two  men  out  of 
eight  in  each  gang  that  will  get  7s.  a  day,  2s.  a  day  more 
than  the  ordinary  men. 

84183.  It  seems  to  me  some  compromise  might  be 
arrived  at  by  which  the  more  trained  men  could  be  kept 
on  ? — I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a  certain 
number  of  skilled  stevedores  who  know  each  particular 
hatch,  and  who  could  relieve  the  other  men  ;    but  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  James    difficulty  is,  under  the  present  system,  in  getting  a  skilled 
Sexton.       man  to  take  up  the  running  where  the  other  man  leaves 

  it  off,  but  that  could  be  arranged,  I  have  no  doubt.  I 

12  Nov.  1907.  think  a  day  and  a  half  a  night,  particularly  considering 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  employment,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  any  man  to  work.  There  is  another  system  they  have 
of  ordering  men  out  at  midnight  on  Sunday  simply  because 
it  saves  overtime.  The  men  must  not  work  on  Sunday 
unless  they  get  double  pay,  and  the  result  of  that  is 
that  it  has  been  responsible  for  more  deaths  than 
anything,  because  you  know  our  chaps  are  not  angels, 
they  knock  off  on  Saturday  and  they  attend  the  public 
house  rather  than  church  on  Sunday,  I  am  afraid,  some 
of  them. 
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84184.  The  accommodation  for  the  men  waiting  is  rather 
indifferent,  is  it  not  ? — There  is  no  accommodation  at  all. 

84185.  Do  you  think  something  could  be  done  in  that 
direction  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  situation 
a  bit. 

84186.  I  suppose  they  have  made  their  plans  ;  and 
there  are  certain  places  they  stop  at  and  get  their  food, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

84187.  The  two  suggestions  you  make  would  deal  first 
with  the  men,  and  having  some  means  by  which  you 
would  distribute  the  labour  more  evenly  ;  and,  secondly, 
you  would  limit  it  by  making  them  work  less  time  ? — 
You  would  keep  more  men  coming  in  from  the  city. 

84188.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  this  particular  industrial 
problem  seem  to  me  that  if  you  improve  the  condition  of 
the  docker  you  attract  more  people  to  it  ? — I  am  afraid 
you  do. 

84189.  Of  course,  as  you  point  out,  there  is  a  liberty 
about  it  which  is  very  attractive  to  a  very  great  many 
people  ? — Of  course,  there  is  an  artificial  wage  of  5s.  a 
day,  which  attracts  the  agricultural  labourer  who  gets 
16s.  to  18s.  a  week  ;  he  thinks  he  is  coming  to  an  El 
Dorado  and  will  make  his  fortune  ;  but  he  only  gets 
about  lOs.  a  week. 

84190.  Taking  the  number  in  employ,  you  estimate 
that  at  about  26,000  ? — I  do,  "  applying  for  employment," 
only  out  of  that  there  are  not  more  than  16,000  engaged 
in  the  business  during  the  year. 

84191.  You  have  put  15,000  in  your  Statement  ? — 
I  will  be  generous  and  say  16,000. 

84192.  So  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  about  10,000  ?— 
Yes. 

84193.  Would  any  proportion  of  that  surplus  get  no 
employment  ? — They  all  get  a  bit ;  it  is  pretty  well  divided 
in  this  average. 

84194.  Of  course,  with  3s.  a  week  there  must  be  some 
other  resources ;  no  man  could  live  on  3s  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  is  not. 

84195.  Does  the  family  help  ? — The  wife  goes  out 
charing,  of  course ;  the  children  (and  that  is  where  the 
leakage  occurs)  are  out  on  the  streets  selling  matches,  and 
drifting  to  the  reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 

84196.  Do  the  dockers  save  much  ? — No,  how  can  they. 

84197.  Not  as  compared  with  others  in  porportion  to 
their  wages  ? — No  ;  the  rent  is  high,  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  dear. 

84198.  And  the  imcertainty  of  employment  does  not 
promote  thrift,  but  rather  the  contrary  ? — That  is  so. 

84199.  Do  any  of  them  ever  raise  themselves  in  the 
social  scale  ? — A  small  proportion,  but  very  small. 

84200.  I  suppose  you  would  say  much  smaller  than  in 
most  cases  ? — Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  last 
resource  of  the,  shall  I  call  it,  weary  and  the  tired,  and  the 
man  who  cannot  get  employment  anywhere  else  ;  it  is 
the  dumping  ground. 

84201.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  thait  if  there  was  a 
system  of  employment  exchanges  they  might  be  useful, 
if  they  were  all  over  the  country,  in  explaining  to  persons 
that  although  a  man  might  get  5s.  a  day  in  Liverpool 
there  were  a  good  many  counteracting  disadvantages  to 
that  possible  5s.  ;  and  people  would  get  discouraged, 
and  anyhow  they  would  have  the  true  facts  put  before 
them  ? — The  employers  are  not  free  from  blame  in  that 
respect.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  system  that  I  have 
explained,  if  the  employer  finds  on  a  Monday  morning 


(and  we  have  Saint  Monday  at  the  docks  as  well  as  we 
have  it  anywhere  else)  he  cannot  get  men,  he  at  once 
rushes  into  the  press  :  "  Men  wanted  in  Liverpool  "  ; 
and  that  goes  all  over  the  country,  when  there  are  no 
men  really  wanted  ;  it  is  simply  the  want  of  organisa- 
tion. Men  come  in  from  the  country ;  they  get  a  job 
at  this  firm,  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  when  their  own  men 
come  back  again,  the  men  that  failed  them,  these  men  are 
shunted  on  to  the  streets,  and  they  remain  in  Liverpool ; 
whereas  if  the  system  I  suggest  were  adopted,  it  would 
at  least  minimise  the  chances  of  these  men  coming  in 
from  th«  cormtry. 

84202.  What  system  would  that  be  ? — The  one  stand 
one  dock. 

84203.  It  was  suggested  to  us  yesterday  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  put  all  the  docks  under  one  administra- 
tion, and  that  on  that  administration  there  might  be  a 
certain  number  of  employers  and  a  certain  number  of 
employees.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? — I  think  that 
is  a  very  good  idea. 

84204.  And  that  then  they  would  be  disposed  to  make 
arrangements  that  would  be  mutually  advantageous  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  they  wordd. 

84205.  You  mean  the  interests  are  not  so  far  antagonis- 
tic that  you  think  they  would  not  co-operate  ? — You 
have  to  deal  with  the  middleman :  there  is  the  stevedore 
and  contractor.  His  existence  depends  on  getting  con- 
tracts from  the  shipowners  ;  he  would  oppose  that,  in 
my  opinion. 

84206.  Does  the  stevedore  contract  to  do  a  job  for  so 
much  ? — So  much  per  ton  for  a  ship. 

84207.  And  he  pays  what  he  likes  ? — He  pays  the 
trade  union  rate  of  wage  where  we  can  make  him  pay  it. 

84208.  Now  as  to  the  foreman ;  they,  I  suppose,  like 
to  have  the  power  of  selecting  their  men  ? — Yes. 

84209.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  about  them,  do 
you  think  ? — No,  they  generally  pick  the  best  men. 

'  84210.  I  suppose  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
has  not  affected  you  much,  has  it  ? — It  has,  I  am  afraid. 

84211.  With  the  older  men  ? — I  thought  at  one  time 
that  it  did  not,  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion.  It 
affects  us  to  this  extent :  that  the  insurance  companies 
are  now  stipulating  that  the  employer  who  insures  shall 
pay  more  for  a  rnan  of  a  certain  age  than  he  would  pay 
for  a  younger  one.  I  have  been  told  of  instances  of  men 
who  have  served  a  lifetime  in  a  certain  firm,  and  because 
they  were  over  a  certain  age,  and  were  not  so  spry  as  they 
used  to  be,  they  could  not  get  work  any  more  ;  but  that 
always  applied,  a  younger  man  always  had  a  tetter  chance 
than  an  older  one. 

84212.  We  are  told  there  are  more  accidents  amongst 
the  younger  men  than  the  older,  and  that  is,  I  suppose, 
because  they  are  more  rash  ? — I  do  not  think  that  can 
be  borne  out. 

84213.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  accidents  ? — 
Yes  ;  more,  comparatively  speaking,  than  in  any  other 
trade  in  the  country. 

84214.  Not  fatal  accidents  ? — Yes,  fatal  and  otherwise. 

84215.  The  crushing  of  fingers,  and  things  of  that 
kind  ? — There  are  a  good  many  fatal  accidents,  falling 
down  a  ship's  hold,  and  so  on. 

84216.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a 
return  of  the  accidents  at  Liverpool  ? — You  cannot  get 
a  full  return.  I  regret  to  say  that  aU  the  accidents  are 
not  r^orted,  although  there  is  a  compulsory  law  to  bring 
it  about. 

84217.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  suppose  practically  all  the 
serious  accidents  go  to  the  hospitals  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

84218.  You  could  get  returns  from  them  ? — Not  always, 
I  am  afraid. 

84219.  {Chairman.)  There  would  be  a  number  of  minor 
accidents,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  hospitals  to  give  a  return. 

84220.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  They  keep  an  admission  book  ? 
— But  that  does  not  always  go  to  the  Home  Office. 

84221.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  hospital  attached  to 
the  docks  ? — There  is  the  Northern  Hospital,  Stanley 
the  Hospita',  and  Southern  Hospital ;  they  are  all  volun- 
tary institutions. 
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84222.  In  your  last  paragraph  as  regards  casual  wards 
you  suggest  that  workmen  bona  fide  looking  out  for  work 
should  have  special  opportunities  afforded  them  ? — I  do. 

84223.  It  was  suggested  to  us,  assuming  you  had 
anything  like  a  system  of  employment  exchanges  over 
the  country,  it  would  then  be  possible  through  their 
agency  to  give  a  man  a  pass  which  would  secure  for  him 
lodging  and  food  without  his  having  to  go  to  the  casual 
ward  ? — I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  German 
system  which  works  admirably. 

84224.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  adopting  the  German 
system,  or  German  ideas,  is  that  people  are  so  much 
more  registered  there  than  here  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  objection  to  that. 

84225.  You  think  they  would  not  mind  ?— I  am  sure 
they  would  not. 

84226.  That  would  simplify  matters  very  much  ? — 
The  men  who  are  out  of  work  are  registering  now  imder 
our  distress  committees  all  over  the  country. 

84227.  The  register  goes  a  long  way  back,  and  goes 
over  a  good  many  years  of  the  man's  life  ;  I  mean  registra- 
tion in  the  sense  that  he  should  have  a  parchment  ? — 
There  might  be  a  sentimental  objection  to  it  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  I  think  it  could  be  overcome, 

84228.  You  would  be  disposed  to  face  that  if  it  were 
beneficial  ? — For  the  men  out  of  work,  certainly. 

84229.  But  the  man  in  work  would  have  to  have  the 
record  of  his  work,  because  he  would  produce  that  when 
out  of  work  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would  get  the  bona 
fide  workman  in  work  to  register. 

84230.  There  is  an  inherent  objection  to  it  ? — Yes. 

84231.  (Bishop  of  Eoss.)  You  said  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  Liverpool  arises  from  the  influx  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  from  the  country  ?— Yes. 

84232.  You  pointed  out  that  that  often  occurs  in  reply 
to  advertisements  put  in  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

84233.  In  an  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  I  think 
3'ou  regretted  that  those  men  could  not  get  a  half  day's 
work  ? — -They  may  get  a  half  a  day. 

84234.  In  discussing  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  you  pointed 
out  that  his  Class  C  would  be  able  to  get  no  work  at  all  ; 
and  that  there  were  a  number  of  men  who  now  got  a 
half  day's  work,  and  those  men  would  be  completely 
stranded  ? — They  would.    That  is  true. 

84235.  Might  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  strand  those 
men  ? — -Where  would  you  send  them  ?  Where  is  the 
outlet  for  them  ? 

84236.  The  stranding  of  those  men  in  Liverpool  might 
have  an  effect  on  keeping  those  agricultural  labourers 
at  home  ? — But  supposing  it  did  ? 

84237.  Perhaps  the  Brownlow  Hill  workhouses  ? — I 
think  it  answers  for  a  lot  of  them  already. 

84238.  So  it  appears.  Anything  that  would  help  to 
keep  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country  would  be 
useful  ? — But  it  would  not  affect  the  present  position, 
the  men  are  there  already. 

84239.  There  are  two  sets  we  have  to  consider,  the 
men  who  are  already  there,  and  the  source  of  the  men 
who  are  coming  in.  Would  it  be  more  important  to  deal 
with  the  source  or  to  deal  with  the  men  who  are  the 
surplus  in  Liverpool  ? — I  should  say  that  the  source 
now  is  not  of  so  much  account  because  on  the  spot  there 
are  considerably  more  men  looking  for  work  than  there 
is  work  for.  If  you  adopt  the  A,  B,  and  C  classes  you 
are  going  to  crush  out  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  are  getting  something  per  week  ;  you  are  going  to 
send  them  to  other  industries  and  congest  the  conditions 
there.  There  is  no  other  outlet  for  them  except  the 
■workhouse. 

84240.  You  have  had  in  Liverpool  for  a  considerable 
time  the  dock  market  overstocked,  have  you  not  ? — 
Y"es. 

84241.  In  spite  of  that  over-stocking  the  agricultural 
labourers  continue  to  flock  in  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  I  regret  to  say  from  Ireland  also  ? — Not  so  much 
now  as  they  used  to  do. 

84242.  As  long  as  the  over-stocking  continues  things 
will  get  worse  from  day  to  day  ? — Yes  ;  but  may  I  point 
out  what  happens,  particularly  in  this  place,  where  they 
have  adopted  something  like  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme. 
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A  man  from  Cornwall  gets  to  be  a  foreman  and  sends  for  Mr.  James 
hi?  Townies  (I  regret  to  say  it  used  to  exist  when  I  Sexton. 

worked  at  the  docks,  and  to  some  extent  it  exists  now)   

— there  is  the  system  of  the  gombeen  man.  Nov.  1907 

84243.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  that  word  ? — He  is  The"  goni- 
a  usurer  of  the  most  despicable  type.  He  gets  to  be  a  been  "  man, 
foreman.    He  may  come  from  Cornwall  or  Wales,  some 

of  them  do,  and  he  abuses  his  position  by  giving  pre- 
ference to  men  who  will  borrow  money  from  him  whether 
they  want  it  or  not ;  and  the  man  who  borrows  the  most 
money  gets  the  most  work. 

84244.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  ? — The 
rate  of  interest  is  3d.  per  Is.  per  week. 

84245.  So  the  money  doubles  itself  in  four  weeks  ?  — 
Yes  ;  and  if  he  has  got  A,  B,  and  C,  he  finds  some  fault 
with  the  man  who  will  not  borrow  money  and  introduces 
one  of  his  own  townies  on  to  the  job  who  will  borrow  it. 
Now  that  applies  in  London  as  well  as  elsewhere  even 
under  this  scheme  of  the  A,  B,  and  C,  classes.  I  did 
not  care  about  going  into  that ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  exists  to  a  certain  extent  even  now,  not  so  badly  as 
it  did,  because  our  unions  have  inflicted  a  very  heavy 
penalty  upon  any  one  of  our  members  who  are  found 
trucking  with  these  men  at  all. 

84246.  Those  men  will  bring  themselves  under  the 
Moneylenders'  Act  for  charging  unconscionable  interest, 
I  should  think  ? — The  difficulty  is  to  touch  them  ;  and 
the  fellows  are  afraid  to  tell  because  they  keep  their 
paid  bullies ;  they  pay  them  so  much  a  week  to  hunt 
these  fellows  up  who  are  in  arrears. 

84247.  You  desire  very  much  that  the  period  of  em-  L^n<'thenia<»- 
plcyment  should  be  at  least  a  whole  day  instead  of  half  of  psriod  " 
a  day  ? — Yes,  I  do.  of  engage- 

84248.  I  suppose  if  the  period  could  be  extended  it  ^o"^*- 
would  be  much  better  ? — Yes. 

84249.  If  it  were  possible  to  extend  it  ? — I  would 
prefer  that  when  men  are  retaken  on,  say  for  a  hatch 
(some  hatches  last  three  days)  their  work  should  be 
divided  in  day  shifts  and,  if  necessary,  night  shifts, 
between  two  sets  of  men  until  that  hatch  was  finished, 
whereas  now  the  men  are  perhaps  put  on  in  the  morning, 
and  there  are  some  men  who  have  been  out  the  previous 
night.  They  go  home  at  six  o'clock,  they  get  up  at  eleven  ; 
and  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  following  this  par- 
ticular ship  the  men  who  are  taken  on  in  the  morning  to  do 
the  donkey  work,  as  we  will  call  it,  just  for  a  convenience, 
are  put  oft'  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  men  who  have  been 
out  the  day  before  and  the  whole  night  come  back  at 
dinner  time  and  get  on  again,  whereas  the  men  who  were 
only  put  on  for  convenience  are  put  off  at  dinner  time. 
That  is  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  system.  I  have  known 
boys  (we  have  prohibited  that  through  the  Home  Office 
by  special  regulations  now ;  no  boy  under  sixteen  is  allowed 
to  work  on  the  dock  or  take  charge  of  a  winch)  to  work 
as  long  as  forty  hours  without  a  rest. 

84250.  Of  course,  they  were  quite  stupefied  by  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  in  danger  of  accidents  ? — They  have  many 
times  killed  men  to  my  own  knowledge. 

84251.  The  regularising  of  work,  as  you  suggest,  would 
improve  the  morality  of  the  men,  I  expect  ? — It  would. 

84252.  Because  it  would  gradually  get  them  into  a 
system  of  regular  work  instead  of  the  system  they  wish  to 
follow  at  the  present  time  of  working  for  a  good  long  spell 
and  being  idle  for  three  or  four  days  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  which  I  would  like  to  see  them 
get,  particularly  the  young  men,  of  attending  the  con- 
tinuation classes  in  our  schools  ;  but  if  the  regularising 
of  the  work — if  I  may  mention  this,  because  it  is  a  most 
important  point — carries  with  it  a  reduction  in  the  present 
wage,  then  it  is  absolutely  hopeless. 

84253.  It  would  hardly  carry  with  it  a  reduction 
in  the  weekly  earnings  because  the  weekly  earnings  are 
very  low  ? — There  is  a  large  number  of  men,  say  25  per 
cent,  of  them  (and  that  is  a  very  big  number)  who  are  in 
receipt  of  30s.  a  week  all  the  year  round.  If  you  put 
a  standard  rate,  as  it  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
scheme,  and  as  adopted  by  the  London  companies,  of  a 
maximum  of  24s.  these  25  per  cent,  would  lose  6s.  a  week. 

84254.  They  would  undoubtedly  oppose  such  a  move- 
ment ? — They  would  not  have  it ;  and  they  are  the  cream 
of  the  men- 
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Mr.  James       84255.  You  suggest  having  a  number  of  stevedores  who 
Sexton.      would  relieve  one  another  in  batches.    Could  you  manage 

  to  provide  for  that  superior  class  on  these  special  occupa- 

12  Nov.  1907.  tions  ? — All  you  could  do  would  be  to  put  them  on  a 
higher  rate  than  the  other  men,  and  that  would  cause 
of  re^ularisa  j^^l°^^y  rig^'t  away,  because  every  third  man  in  the  docks 
tion  is  a  skilled  man,  particularly  at  loading,  and  you  would 

still  have  an  enormous  number  of  men  who  would  be 
losing  6s.  a  week. 

84256.  About  the  second  class,  the  25  per  cent,  earning 
15s.  a  week,  under  the  new  arrangement  what  wage  would 
they  be  likely  to  earn  under  Mr.  Booth's  arrangement  ?— 
I  do  not  think  they  would  get  it  at  all ;  they  would  be  the 
casual  man.    They  would  not  get  into  the  A  class  at  all. 

84257.  You  would  regard  anything  that  could  bring 
those  dockers  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  ordinary 
working  man  of  the  country,  namely,  to  be  prepared 
to  work  day  after  day  for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours, 
as  an  improvement  ? — If  it  could  be  brought  about  without 
a  reduction  of  wages.    That  is  the  danger. 

The  stands.        84258.  You  suggest  there  should  be  one  stand  for  each 
dock  ? — Yes. 

84259.  About  how  many  stands  would  that  be  for  the 
whole  of  Liverpool  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  about 
a  couple  of  hundred. 

84260.  So  the  men  would  not  have  any  great  distance 
to  go  from  their  stand  to  their  work  ?— No. 

84261.  And  the  employers  would  not  have  a  long 
distance  to  go  in  order  to  employ  them  ? — The  employers 
oppose  a  central  stand  now  because  they  say  it  interferes 
with  their  business  ;  they  say  if  all  the  men  are  together  we 
cannot  pick  out  the  handy  men  we  want,  but  that  is  not 
true,  because,  although  the  stands  may  be  parallel,  the 
men  who  follow  a  certain  firm  can  stand  in  a  certain 
place,  and  if  they  were  not  hired  there  all  they  would 
have  tg  do  Would  be  to  shift  up  a  few  yards  to  another 
stand, 

*  84262.  And  the  employer  would  see  those  w'ho  had 
remained  unengaged  ? — Yes.  The  employers  say  very 
often :  "  There  are  many  times  when  we  do  not  know 
until  we  go  down  to  the  docks  how  many  men  we  want, 
because  we  have  not  got  the  manifest,"  but  surely  that  is 
a  matter  of  organisation  and  a  detail  that  could  be  over- 
come. 

84263.  I  presume  if  the  employers  oppose  such  a  modi- 
fied scheme  as  you  suggest  that  for  a  still  stronger  reason 
they  would  oppose  the  system  mentioned  about  having 
the  port  authority  employ  all  the  men  ?— I  am  afraid 
they  would.  We  should  not  object ;  we  do  not  care 
who  employs  us. 

t  84264.  I  presume  there  would  be,  from  the  employers' 
point  of  view,  a  much  stronger  objection  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  Would  not  allow  you  to  interfere  with  their  business. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  made  an  attempt  through 
our  Distress  Committee  to  create  a  federation  between 
the  employers  and  the  employees,  and  the  employers 
have  opposed  it  because  they  resent  any  municipal  in- 
terference with  their  business. 

Housinw  of        84265.  You  have  discussed  to  some  extent  the  housing 
dockers  in      question  of  those  men  ?    What  is  the  rent  for  a  single 
Liverpool.      room  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks  ? — Under  our 
m.unicipal  housing  regime  they  can  get  a  single  room  in  a 
municipal  dwelling  in  some  cases  for  2s.  6d.,  and  in  other 
cases  for  3s.  6d. 

84266.  Do  these  rents  fully  repay  the  municipality  for 
the  expenditure  on  the  houses  ?— Yes,  they  are  paying 
their  way  ;  there  is  no  loss. 

84267.  The  municipality  has  incurred  no  loss  by  the 
building  ? — No. 

84268.  I  suppose  the  clearing  of  the  sites  was  very 
expensive  ? — Very  expensive,  owing  to  the  price  of  the 
land. 

84269.  Quite  as  expensive  as  the  building,  I  suppose  ? 
— More  so,  considerably  more,  and  then  there  were  the 
legal  charges  on  top  of  that  again. 

84270.  {Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  remember  what  the 
price  3f  the  land  was  ? — I  cannot  give  it  to  you  now  from 
memo  y,  but  I  know  that  in  some  cases  in  Liverpool  the 
land  r  ms  up  to  as  much  as  £1  pjr  square  inch. 
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84271.  {Miss  Hill.)  Not  the  land  that  has  been  used  Housing 
for  building  workmen's  dwellings  ;  you  mean  a  central  dockers 
situation  where  you  would  put  a  town  hall,  for  instance  ?  Liverpoo 
— I  mean  roimd  the  exchange. 

84272.  What  would  be  the  price  of  the  ground  where 
the  workmen's  dwellings  are  built  ? — I  would  not  like 
to  give  a  statement  about  that  now,  but  I  could  get  it, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  very  important  factor  in  the  whole 
thing.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  of  one  case  where  we 
had  a  piece  of  spare  land.  The  slums  were  abolished, 
but  in  order  to  put  the  people  on  the  same  land  we  Wanted 
a  spare  piece  of  land  which  was  next  to  it,  from  which  the 
people  had  also  been  driven,  but  round  which  the  owner 
had  put  a  fence.  Therefore  we  applied  to  him  for  this 
plot  of  land  to  put  the  same  number  of  people  on  the  two 
plots,  but  the  price  he  demanded  for  it  was  so  exorbitant 
and  so  costly  that  when  We  got  it  it  would  not  pay  to 
put  workmen's  dwellings  on  it  and  we  had  to  sell  it  back 
to  a  private  owner  to  build  warehouses  on  it. 

84273.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  rent 
charged  in  these  slums  by  private  owners  ? — The  private 
owner  lets  the  house  to  one  person  and  he  farms  out  the 
rooms. 

84274.  Does  he  farm  them  out  furnished  or  unfurnished  ? 
— Unfurnished. 

84275.  What  rents  does  he  charge  usually  ? — From 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 

84276.  They  are  a  worse  class  of  houses  ? — Shocking — 
beastly. 

84277.  I  suppose  these  ro  ms  are  occupied  by  whole 
families  ? — Yes,  in  the  one  apartment. 

84278.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  family  will  take 
in  a  lodger  even  in  a  single  room  ? — It  does.  I  have 
known  one  case  where  they  spread  a  piece  of  old  bagging 
on  a  line  in  a  room  and  they  put  the  lodger  behind  the 
bagging,  and  the  family  slept  the  other  side. 

84279.  That  is  with  a  husband,  wife,  and  children  ? — 
Yes. 

84280.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  they  farm  out  their 
own  bed — that  is,  that  the  bed  used  by  the  family  at  night 
would  be  let  to  a  single  man  docker,  who  worked  at  night, 
to  sleep  in  in  the  daytime  ? — Yes,  the  beds  are  never  cold 
that  is  a  common  occurrence. 

84281.  And  the  wife  and  children  are  about  the  room 
while  the  strange  man  is  sleeping  there  in  the  bed  ? — That, 
is  so  exactly. 

84282.  Is  that  a  rare  occurrence  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
occurs  very  often,  but  I  know  it  occurs.  The  common 
lodging-houses  in  Liverpool,  although  they  are  under 
supervision,  are  even  sometimes  as  bad  as  the  ordinary 
tenements. 

84283.  So  that  you  think  the  agricultural  labourer 
would  be  quite  as  physically  comfortable  even  in  Conne- 
mara  ? — He  would  be  better  off.  I  tell  you  candidly  I 
have  been  on  tramp  myself,  and  I  would  sooner  sleep  in  a 
dit3h  than  in  one  of  those  places. 

84284.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield).  You  abbreviate  a  good 
deal,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  Paragraphs  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  your 
Statement.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
Unemployment,  you  do  not  consider  what  you  state  in 
Paragraph  7  as  exhaustive,  do  you  ? — No,  that  is  a  very 
big  question. 

84285.  All  I  meant  was  that  you  have  partly  answered 
it,  but  not  completely.  You  consider  there  are  very 
many  other  causes  of  unemployment  besides  those  two 
you  put  down  there  ? — That  is  so. 

84286.  Would  you  say  that  the  employment  of  children 
and  growing  lads  for  men's  work  is  a  rather  important 
factor  ? — Yes,  and  the  employment  of  women  too,  and 
the  improved  methods  of  production. 

84287.  By  means  of  machinery  and  so  on  ?— Yes,  it  is 
intensifying  the  unemployed  problem  every  day.  It  is 
no  argument  to  say  that  where  a  new  industry  is  created 
for  making  machinery  that  it  equalises  those  it  displaces ; 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

84288.  Do  you  say  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  im- 
employment  of  individuals  of  the  present  day  is  that 
people  having  been  so  long  out  of  work,  or  irregularly 
employed,  or  under-eniployed,  have  lost  a  certain  amount 
of  spirit  and  grip  in  seeking  employment  ? — They  have 
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got  callous,  they  have  got  chronic  ;  for  instance,  our  present 
Poor  Law  system,  to  my  mind,  is  a  chronic  tramp-manu- 
facturing industry.  The  man  is  out  of  work  (I  will  give 
you  my  own  tramp  experience)  ;  he  is  in  no  union  ;  he 
has  no  out-of-work  pay  and  he  is  tramping  ;  he  leaves 
Liverpool,  perhaps,  to  get  to  London.  Now  the  law  says 
if  he  sleeps  in  a  ditch  he  is  a  vagabond  ;  if  he  gets  over 
a  hedge  he  is  a  trespasser ;  and  if  he  pulls  a  turnip  to 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger  he  is  a  thief  ;  therefore  he 
has  got  to  break  the  law  or  keep  on  perpetually  tramping 
or  go  into  a  casual  ward.  I  have  been  on  tramp  out  of 
work  ;  I  have  been  into  a  casual  ward,  and  in  return 
for  this  hospitality  (to  put  it  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible) 
I  have  had  to  do  a  test  task  in  the  morning  which  kept  me 
there  until  it  was  too  late  to  look  for  a  job  elsewhere. 
I  have  had  to  repeat  that  process  for  a  month  on  tramp 
until,  to  get  out  of  the  horrible  business,  I  simply  stowed 
away  in  a  ship  to  get  out  of  the  coimtry  altogether.  All 
men  have  not  perhaps,  shall  I  say,  the  strength  of  mind 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing  ;  therefore  they  keep  on  tramping 
and  tramping,  they  become  disheartened  and  callous 
and  develop  into  chronic  tramps  who  are  called  the 
tmemployable.    But  what  makes  them  so  2 

84289.  They  become  so,  in  your  judgment,  because  of 
the  social  conditions  ? — Yes. 

84290.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  the  casual  ward, 
I  see  that  in  Paragraph  10  you  say  that  if  there  was  an 
abolition  of  the  labour  test  you  think  practically  that 
the  respectable  workmen  would  be  more  likely  to  make 
use  of  the  casual  ward  ? — I  do  indeed  ;  that  is  what  keeps 
them  out  of  it. 

8429L  It  is  the  labour  test,  because  it  involves  their 
being  unable  to  go  and  look  for  work,  which  they  object 
to  ? — That  is  so.  If  a  man  misses  his  chance  in  the 
morning  he  has  no  chance  at  any  other  time. 

84292.  You  would  like  a  register  kept  at  each  workhouse 
of  the  work  which  may  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I  would  not  care  whether  it  was  the  work- 
house or  some  other  place. 

84293.  The  difificulty  I  see  about  that  is  this,  would 
it  not  make  the  people  in  the  locality  sometimes  lose 
the  work  which  was  there  by  the  preference  of  people 
who  were  tramping  round  the  coimtry  ? — That  would 
only  perhaps  occur  where  there  was  either  a  genuine 
shortage  of  labour  or  where  an  employer  wanted  to 
replace  men  who  were  out  on  dispute  with  him;  under 
those  circumstances  the  register  should  not  be  used. 

84294.  The  shortage  of  labour  is  practically  con- 
tinuous, is  it  not ;  there  is  always  a  shortage,  is  there  not, 
of  work  for  the  people  ? — No. 

84295.  You  would  not  say  so  in  the  country  districts  ? — ■ 
In  the  country  districts  there  is,  particularly  in  the  harvest 
time,  because  the  men  are  attracted  to  the  towns. 

84296.  Of  course  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  work  in  the  country  for  the  people.  Would 
your  experience  be  this,  that  the  work  in  the  country 
is  merely  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  but  not  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  ? — In  the  winter  time,  of  course,  they  drift 
away  again,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do.  That  is  a 
land  question  again.  Perhaps  I  could  go  into  that  too, 
but  you  gentlemen  perhaps  would  not  like  me  to  do  so ; 
it  is  a  big  job. 

84297.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed 
Act,  do  you  say  it  has  not  affected  the  unemployed 
problem  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but,  to  the  small 
extent  that  it  has  affected  it,  has  it  been  beneficial  in  your 
judgment  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

84298.  Might  I  ask  your  reason  ? — Because  under  the 
present  system  it  is  not  workable  at  all.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  we  can  buy  land,  but  we  cannot  use  it ; 
we  can  purchase  land  from  the  rates,  but  we  cannot  spend 
the  money  to  put  men  on  it. 

84299.  You  can  buy  land  out  of  the  rates,  but  you  have 
only  the  public  exchequer  grants  for  giving  work  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  cannot  get  exchequer  grants. 

84300.  Do  you  mean  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

84301.  You  have  been  refused  it  ? — We  have  been 
refused  it.  We  have  put  two  schemes  before  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  have  been 
rejected, 
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84302.  They  were  both  rejected  ? — Both  rejected.  We 
are  handicapped.  For  instance,  the  only  work  we  can 
get  is  work  that  would  ultimately  be  done  by  our  own 
corporation. 

84303.  It  was  rejected,  I  presume,  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  work  which  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the 
rates  by  the  local  authority  ? — No,  this  was  a  private 
venture  altogether.  The  distress  committee  got  the 
refusal  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  offered  in  perpetuity  for  a  small  ground  rent. 
Our  object  was,  in  order  to  provide  productive  work  that 
we  would  gain  by,  to  open  up  roads  and  make  this  land 
suitable  for  building  plots,  to  be  re-leased  out  (of  course 
I  do  not  like  the  system  myself)  to  builders,  from  which 
we  would  receive  a  considerable  income.  We  placed 
this  before  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  he  absolutely  rejected  it.  He  would  not 
touch  it.  He  gave  no  reason  for  it.  There  we  are  handi- 
capped. 

84304.  Would  not  that  have  eventually  been  remunera- 
tive to  private  individuals  ? — It  would  have  been  re- 
munerative to  the  private  builder,  but  the  land  would  be 
ours  in  perpetuity  ;  we  would  only  lease  it  out  to  them 
on  ground  rent.  Of  course,  the  system  was  not  an  inviting 
one  to  me,  with  my  rather  progressive  ideas  about  the 
land  question,  but  still  it  was  the  only  outlet  we  had, 
and  at  present  all  we  can  do  and  are  doing  is  to  mortgage 
the  future.  On  our  distress  committee  we  simply  make 
a  contract  with  the  health  committee  or  with  the  clerk 
of  the  guardians,  and  we  are  doing  one  now,  at  a  given 
price,  to  take  over  the  works  of  those  particular  com- 
mittees that  might  not  be  done  now,  but  would  eventually 
have  to  be  done,  and  we  are  paying  less  than  the  district 
rate  (which  is  practically  blacklegging  by  the  poor 
unfortunate  fellows  on  the  register) ;  the  corporation 
is  getting  its  work  done  cheaper  than  it  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

84305.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  the  same  difficulty 
in  Liverpool  that  there  is  in  London — that  is,  to  find  work 
for  these  people  which  fits  in  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act ;  that  is,  that  you  have  to  find  work  which  would 
not  be  done  naturally  by  the  local  authority,  which  is 
work  which  never  would  be  strictly  undertaken  by  any- 
body, but  which  nevertheless  is  good  work.  In  the  heart 
of  Liverpool,  I  suppose  you  find  that  kind  of  work  is  almost 
impossible  ? — It  is  very  difficult.  We  have  to  do  corpora- 
tion work,  such  as  clearing  out  a  lake  or  laying  out  parks, 
which  is  all  useful  productive  work.  The  corporation 
pay  us  a  set  sum,  but  we  lose  money  on  it. 

84306.  Can  you  say  what  percentage  you  lose  on  it  ? — 
I  should  say  we  lose  25  per  cent. 

84307.  Only  that  ? — That  is  putting  it  at  a  very  low 
figure.  Then  the  only  other  outlet  we  have  is,  employers 
apply  to  the  distress  committee.  For  instance,  we  have 
had  applications  from  colliery  districts.  I  am  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  always  take  very  good! 
care  to  ascertain,  before  any  man  goes  to  a  colliery,  under 
what  conditions  he  is  going.  But  the  applications  there 
are  very  small,  just  for  a  few  pit  surface  men,  and  out 
of  our  total  register  of  something  like  3,000  men  we  have 
found  work  for  about  300. 

84308.  All  told  ?— All  told. 

84309.  You  have  not  attempted  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  labour  colony  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No.  Except 
the  scheme  I  have  spoken  of  and  which  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  refused. 

84310.  Did  he  give  his  reasons  ?— Ho  gave  no  reason,, 
it  was  simply  a  curt  refusal,  that  it  did  not  meet  with  his 
appreciation. 

84311.  Apparently  you  have  got  some  difficulty  ? — 
Of  course,  we  have  never  had  a  labour  colony  in  view  at 
all. 

84312.  Did  you  ever  make  a  proposition  or  suggestion 
to  the  president  about  anything  in  the  country  in  the 
shape  of  work  for  your  men  ? — We  only  put  the  two 
schemes  before  him  that  I  tell  you  of,  the  schemes  of 
acquiring  land  for  the  purpose  of  developing  it. 

84313.  Therefore,  when  you  say  that  the  Unemployed 
Act  cannot  relieve  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  present 
unemployed  difficulty,  you  mean  that  that  is  your  ex- 
perience from  the  kind  of  reception  that  your  schemes 
have  had  ? — I  will  go  further  than  that  and  say  that,  as 
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at  present  constituted,  the  present  Act  is  absolutely  in- 
operative and  unable  to  even  touch  the  unemployed 
problem. 

84314.  Would  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  it  ? — 
I  would  ;  a  very  drastic  amendment.  ' 

84315.  Might  I  ask  what  that  drastic  amendment  would 
be  ? — I  would  say  that  first  of  all  the  Act  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  enable  the  exchequer  either  to  acquire 
land  or  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  compel  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  idle  land,  whereon  men  would  be  employed. 
I  also  say  that  the  Act  should  arrange  for  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  labour  of  the  coxmtry,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  distributive  trades.  I  say  an  eight 
hours  day. 

84316.  No  overtime  ? — As  far  as  possible,  no.  I  should 
also  say  that  the  Government  (and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  said  it.  I  have  told  Mr.  Balfour  the  same 
thing ;  he  objected  because  it  interfered  with  private 
enterprise,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would)  should  undertake 
a  system  of  afforestation,  which  might  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  and  there  is  plenty  of  what  is 
considered  now  as  barren  land  which  might  be  put  to 
that  use. 

84317.  Has  it  been  put  before  you  that  afforestation 
employs  very  few  men,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the 
amount  of  cost  of  the  work  ? — If  that  is  so  how  can  you 
reconcile  the  fact  that  Germany  undertakes  that  from  a 
national  point  of  view  and  makes  it  pay  ? — That  is  fully 
established. 

84318.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  There  would  be  two  questions 
at  issue ;  one  is  finding  employment  for  the  men  and  the 
next  is  the  value  of  timber  as  a  great  national  article  of 
utility  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  compulsory  use  of  idle  land,  either  by  a 
tax  on  land  values  or  by  some  method  which  would  compel 
landowners  to  put  their  lands  to  some  use.  Our  view 
is  really  the  more  land  in  use  the  more  men  are  employed. 

84319.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  r3gard  to  work- 
men's dwellings,  and  the  land  upon  which  those  dwellings 
are  placed,  it  is  the  experience  in  London  of  some  ground 
landlords  that  if  they  wish  to  build  workmen's  dwellings 
they  must  write  down  their  land  to  no  value  at  all,  if  they 
are  to  so  build  that  an  ordinary  man  can  rent  the  build- 
ing afterwards.  What  happens  is  this  :  a  man  wishes  to 
build  in  order  to  supply  a  man  who  is  getting  23s.  or  24s. 
a  week  with  house  room,  and  in  order  to  build  so  as  to 
suit  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  authority  and  so  on, 
he  must  write  down  the  value  of  his  land  to  nil  before  he 
can,  as  it  were,  fit  it  with  the  requirements  of  the  tenant 
that  is  to  get  it.  So  that  if  he  is  to  ask  4s.  or  5s.  for  a 
room,  and  he  has  to  build  so  that  it  is  remunerative  to 
him,  he  can  only  do  it  if  he  writes  down  the  value  of  the 
land  to  nothing.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  very  much 
the  case  in  Liverpool  too  ?— No,  they  get  fullest  value 
for  the  land  in  Liverpool.  There  is  no  writing  down  land 
values  there  at  all.  They  claim  their  pound  of  flesh 
according  to  law. 

84320.  And  they  charge  the  rent  accordingly  ? — Yes. 

84321.  Can  the  men  pay  it  ? — No.  The  result  is  the 
running  up  of  slums.  Do  you  mea.n  with  the  corporation 
or  private  owners  ? 

84322.  I  was  thinking  of  private  individuals  ? — I  will 
give  you  a  case.  Take  Lord  Derby.  It  is  an  old  story, 
but  a  hundred  years  ago  the  whole  of  Bootle  was  bought 
for  £12,000.  To-day  the  present  Lord  Derby  draws  in 
ground  rents  alone  over  £150,000  for  the  same  site.  There 
is  idle  land  in  Bootle.  Bootle  is  comparatively  a  new 
borough,  but  it  is  all  slums.  The  people  are  crowded  out, 
the  sanitary  condition  is  bad,  and  there  is  idle  land.  The 
price  of  that  land  has  got  up  from  £2  per  acre  to  £3,000 
in  value.  We  have  a  police  station  in  Derby  Road  and 
the  question  came  before  the  council  the  other  day  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  lease.  We  had  to  make  application 
thirty  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  in  order  to 
renew  it,  and  the  condition  was  that  the  lease  would  be 
renewed  if  a  fine  of  £2,000  was  paid  by  the  corporation 
to  Lord  Derby.  Take  the  house  I  am  living  in  myself. 
It  is  in  a  populous  district  and  semi-respectable,  so  to 
speak,  but  the  property  is  depreciating  all  round  it,  be- 
cause of  the  slum  nature  of  the  dwellings. 

84323.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  With  regard  to  your  first 
paragraph,  you  apparently  object  to  Mr.  Booth's  scheme 
because  it  would  crush  the  men  out  ? — Yes. 
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84324.  If  some  other  provision  were  made  by  the  com- 
munity for  these  men,  there  would  not  be  that  objection  ? 
—No. 

84325.  On  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  do  you  approve 
of  the  Labour  Party's  Bill  for  amending  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  ? — -I  do. 

84326.  So  that  a  good  deal  of  the  objection  of  the  men 
on  the  spot  could  be  got  rid  of  if  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
organisation of  labour  at  the  docks,  and  also  for  making 
provision  for  the  men  who  would  be  dismissed,  were 
brought  in  ? — The  objection  would  entirely  disappear  if 
that  were  done. 

84327.  As  matters  are  now,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  both  sides  probably  disagree — both  the  shipowners 
and  the  men  ;  but  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  in- 
superable supposing  an  authority  were  set  up,  as  the 
Chairman  suggested,  and  they  came  together  in  the 
interests  of  the  entire  place,  to  see  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  so  organise  the  labour  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
casual  element  in  it  altogether  ? — You  would  have  this 
difficulty  to  meet :  You  would  have  the  employer  who 
has  got  a  following  of  workmen  ;  his  influence  with  them 
would  be  to  oppose  any  interference  with  what  we  call  the 
middle  men,  and  to  give  him  credit  he  is  the  best  employer 
we  have,  with  respect  to  wages  and  conditions,  but  you 
have  all  that  influence  opposed  to  you,  and  it  would  mean 
taking  the  work  from  the  contractor,  and  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  like  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  for  instance. 

84328.  That  was  the  kind  of  body  I  was  thinking  of  ? — 
You  would  have  that  opposition,  not  that  I  have  any 
sympathy  with  it  at  aU ;  I  have  not. 

84329.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  over  that  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
be  impossible,  but  I  do  say  you  would  have  strenuous 
opposition  to  it. 

84330.  That  only  means  there  would  be  more  honour 
and  glory  in  getting  it  done,  does  it  not  t — Yes. 

84331.  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  dock  labourer  making  impossibil 
provision  out  of  his  earnings,  either  by  allowing  the  of  dock 
employer  to  deduct  so  much  of  his  earnings,  or  by  paying  labourers 
it  himself  into  a  fund  to  provide  against  periods  of  un-  saving  out 
employment  ? — I  am  afraid  the  big  bulk  of  the  men  oi  earnings 
cannot  pay  anything  or  do  anything.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  so  tied  up  with  Tommy  shops  that  their 
week's  wages   are  mortgaged   sometimes  before  they 
are  earned. 

84332.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  really  never 
earn  enough  to  maintain  themselves  decently  ? — I  should 
say  50  per  cent,  of  them  do  not. 

84333.  As  to  the  labour  exchanges,  and  men  tramping, 
if  a  system  of  labour  exchanges  was  introduced,  you  would 
be  in  favour,  would  you,  of  giving  a  workman  a  card, 
and  the  means  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  the  degradation  of  a  casual  ward  ? — I  should. 

84334.  It  is  one  of  the  reforms  which  is  very  much 
needed,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  If  you  can  remove  what  they 
consider  the  taint  of  the  association  with  the  present 
Poor  Law  system,  which  stinks  in  their  nostrils 'although 
they  are  poor,  you  remove  nearly  all  the  objections. 

84335.  One  other  question,  which  is  about  London, 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  London  Docks  ? — Yes,  pretty  generally. 

84336.  Is  it  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  work  of  the  docks  are  employed  by  the  London 
and  India  Dock  Company  ? — That  is  so,  a  very  small 
proportion. 

84337.  Therefore,  when  so  much  is  claimed  for  their 
A,  B,  and  C  system,  the  thing  that  militates  really 
against  its  success  is  that  the  dock  company  really  employs 
only  a  fraction  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  at  the  docks  ? 
— That  is  so,  the  big  companies  will  not  have  it.  Then 
there  is  the  bonus  system,  which  has  a  most  demoralising 
effect  upon  the  men. 

84338.  It  simply  leads  to  driving  7 — Not  only  to 
driving  but  to  bribery  and  corruption. 

84339.  That  is  a  phase  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  docks  that  wants  to  be  got  rid  of  ? — Yes. 

84340.  That  would  be  part  of  the  organised  opposition 
you  would  get  to  any  such  scheme  as  has  been  suggested ; 
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the  opposition  which  would  come  from  people  like  these  ? 
—Yes. 

84341.  Because  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  would 
it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

84342.  That,  again,  only  makes  it  another  reason  why 
it  should  be  done  ? — That  is  so. 

84343.  (Professor  Smart.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
are  as  anxious  to  decasuaHse  dock  labour  as  Mr.  Booth 
is  ? — Yes,  I  am,  indeed. 

84344.  You  would  approve  of  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  work  six  days  instead  of  three  days  ? — Yes,  I  certainly 
should. 

84345.  You  think  that  such  a  man  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way  ? — I  do,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  encouraged  now 

84346.  By  high  wages  ? — No,  if  a  man  turns  out  on  the  ' 
Monday,  and  if  he  is  regular  in  his  attendance  at  his  work, 
he  has  a  better  chance  than  a  man  who  is  not. 

84347.  Even  this  man  does  not  get  six  days  a  week  ? — 
He  gets  more  than  a  workman  who  neglects  to. 

84348.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  work  being  given 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  sober  rather  than  the  dissolute  ? 
—Yes,  certainly  I  would. 

84349.  And  to  the  regular  casual  rather  than  to  the 
man  who  falls  down  to  that  rank  ? — Undoubtedly. 

84350.  Then  your  object  and  aim  is  really  the  same  as 
Jlr.  Booth's  ? — Yes,  only  I  differ  as  to  the  method,  that 
is  all. 

84351.  That  method  of  yours  you  have  stated  is  cne 
stand  one  dock  ? — Yes. 

84352.  Instead  of  how  many  stands  per  dock  should  you 
say  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  ships. 
For  instance,  now  there  is  a  stand  to  every  ship,  and  some 
of  the  docks  would  hold  twenty  ships.  In  fact,  to  some  of 
the  ships  there  are  two  stands,  one  for  the  ships  men,  £.nd 
one  for  the  quay  porters, 

84333.  Is  that  plan  of  yours  authoritative,  or  is  it  your 
own.  Have  you  the  authority  of  the  men  to  put  forward 
this  idea  of  one  stand  one  dock  ? — They  have  agreed  to  a 
central  stand. 

84354.  Have  you  published  this  scheme  at  all  ? — Yes, 
we  had  a  big  discussion  on  it  in  the  city  council. 

84355.  Can  you  give  us  any  published  matter  on  it  to 
explain  it  further  ? — I  think  I  could  when  I  go  back,  or 
the  town  clerk  can  give  you  all  the  information  you  want. 

84356.  Your  statement  is  really  critical  of  other  men's 
schemes,  and  we  do  not  know  what  your  own  scheme  is, 
so  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  doing  yourself  injustice  ? — 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  is  embodied  in  the  document 
I  mentioned. 

84357.  Will  you  hand  that  in  ? — I  will  ask  the  town 
clerk  to  send  it  on.  [Subsequently  sent,  see  Appendix  No. 
C). 

84358.  You  want,  as  much  as  the  Bishop  of  Ross  does, 
to  keep  all  casuals  out  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

84359.  You  think  you  have  got  enough  ? — We  have — 
too  much. 

84360.  Did  not  your  trade  union  first  approve  of  Mr, 
Booth's  scheme  ? — No. 

84361.  Never  ?— Never. 

84362.  As  regards  the  two  classes  of  dockers,  the 
stevedores  you  say  are  highly  skilled,  but  the  porters  are 
not  ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

84363.  Those  who  load  the  ship  are  skilled,  those  who 
unlade  the  ship  are  not  ? — I  did  not  say  they  are  not,  but 
they  are  not  skilled  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  porter  on  the  quay  has  got  to  be  a  very 
handy  man.  He  has  got  to  weigh,  mark,  scribe,  stack, 
know  the  marks,  load  carts,  take  them  to  certain  points, 
to  know  by  the  mark  on  the  package  who  is  the  consignee 
and  where  it  has  to  go  to.  They  are  all  semi-skilled  men, 
but  the  men  who  do  what  we  call  the  donkey  work,  that 
is  the  trucking,  of  course  only  want  brute  force. 

84364.  In  regard  to  the  wages,  you  said  the  men  might 
object  to  a  scheme,  naturally,  that  lowered  the  wages  ? — 
Yes. 

84365.  Do  you  mean  that  men  making  30s.  for  four 
day's  work,  would  object  to  earn  30s.  for  six  days'  work  ? — 
But  they  will  not  give  them  30s.  for  four  days'  work. 
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84366.  If  they  did,  would  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? —    Mr.  James 
I  think  they  naturally  would  object,  because  there  would  Sexton. 
be  two  days'  more  work  for  less  wages.   

84367.  You  think  the  men  would  agree  to  that  ? — I  do  ' 
not  think  they  would  agree  to  anything  less  than  they  are  Wages  and 
getting  now  as  a  permanent  standard  of  wage.  hours  at 

84368.  That  is  30s.  for  six  days  ?— Yes.  Dodc?."*'^ 

84369.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  How  many  hours  do  the  tour 
day3  contain  ? — -They  work  more  than  four  days  ;  I  take 
it  the  inference  is  they  only  work  four  days  for  30s. 

84370.  How  many  hours  about,  would  that  contain  ? — 
That  is  nine  hours  a  day. 

84371.  Thirty-six  hours  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  get 
30s.  for  four  days  ;  they  have  got  to  work  six  days  for  30s. 

84372.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  that  yovu-  calculation  ? — 
Yo3,  they  have  to  work  six  days  for  30s. 

84373.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  Six  days  of  nine  hours  each  ? — 
Yes,  one  day  eight  hours,  that  is  Saturday,  but  they  may 
earn  30s.  in  two  days,  and  two  nights. 

84374.  But  they  have  to  work  thirty-six  hours  all  the 
same  ? — No,  they  have  to  work  more.  For  instance  a 
man  goes  on  on  Monday  morning,  it  just  depends  on  the 
class  of  work,  and  there  are  various  grades,  they  are  up 
as  high  as  8s.  a  day  loading  coal,  and  a  man  at  8s.  a  day 
and  12s.  a  night,  would  only  have  to  work  two  nights  and 
two  days  to  earn  his  30s.,  but  he  would  have  to  work  night 
and  day  as  well  to  do  it.  There  are  some  men  earning  £3 
a  week  at  the  docks,  but  they  are  special  men. 

84375.  (Professor  Smart.)  As  to  this  25  per  cent,  earning 
30s.  a  week,  do  I  understand  that  these  men  are  really 
working  the  equivalent  of  six  days  ? — That  is  the  average 
wage  of  25  per  cent.  ;  some  of  this  25  per  cent,  are  earning 
£3  a  week,  but  others  are  only  earning  £1  and  15s.,  but  on 
the  average  the  wages  of  the  men,  spread  over  25  per  cent., 
come  to  30s.  a  week. 

84376.  Have  you  ever  heard  an  opinion  expressed  as  to 
what  standard  you  would  ask  for  for  working  six  days  a 
week,  nine  hours  a  day  ? — 5s.  a  day  ordinary  work. 

84377.  That  is  303.  ?— Yes. 

84378.  Your  men  would  be  willing  to  attend,  whether 
they  were  wanted  or  not,  and  work  if  necessary  nine  hours 
a  day  for  six  days,  for  30s.  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that  at  all. 

84379.  The  proposal  is  to  make  the  standard  wage 
lower  ? — Yes,  24s.,  that  is  the  London  Dock  Companies. 

84380.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  Union  in  Liverpool  ? 
—About  10,000. 

84381.  And  the  total  number  of  dockers  is  26,000 
The  26,000  that  I  estimate  is  those  applying,  not  dockers. 
All  over  the  country  we  have  a  membership  of  20,000, 
that  is  in  other  ports. 

84382.  (Miss  Hill.)  Did  you  say  that  you  had  10,030 
members  of  our  union  ? — Yes,  in  Liverpool  only. 

84383.  Do  they  subscribe  to  any  sick  benefit  ? — No. 

84384.  It  is  simply  an  association  for  raising  wages. 
Do  they  have  any  death  benefits  ? — They  have  dispute 
pay  and  burial  benefits. 

84385.  What  do  they  pay  a  week  ?— 3d. 

84386.  Who  called  these  conferences  which  have  lately 
been  held  to  consider  Mr.  Booth's  and  other  schemes;  — 
The  city  council. 

84387.  They  have  not  really  come  to  any  agreement 
I  gather  ? — ^No. 

84388.  The  result  of  the  Conference  has  been  this 
decision  about  their  not  working  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  ? — That  is  all  that  has  been  done. 

84389.  That  is  the  only  result  ?— The  only  result. 

84390.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  be  called  together 
again  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;   there  is  no  probability. 

84391.  I  should  like  to  be  quite  clear  about  this  ques-  Value  of 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme.    I  realise  that  it  may  Mr.  Booth's 
not  have  been  successful  in  London  in  so  far  as  only  the  scheme  of  de- 
dock  companies  have  agreed  to  it,  and  they  are  not  the  casualisation. 
direct  employers  of  a  very  large  number  of  men  ? — They 

are  not. 

84392.  Supposing  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  shipping 
companies,  who  I  understand  employ  the  remainder  of 
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the  men,  would  it  not  then  tend  to  this  de-casualisation  of 
the  work  which  seems  so  desirable  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
not  so  long  as  there  is  a  number  of  men  hanging  round 
the  dock  gate. 

84393.  Would  it  not  discourage  the  hanging  on.  Would 
it  not  become  evident  that  some  portion  of  the  men 
(who  I  quite  realise  are  very  much  to  be  pitied  unless 
they  were  adequately  helped)  would  realise  that  it  was 
no  use  hanging  about  there  ? — They  might  as  well  wait 
there  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  half-day  as  wander  about 
on  the  chance  of  getting  no  work.  Except  you  find  em- 
ployment for  the  men  hanging  round  the  dock  gates,  no 
scheme  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  or  G,  will  alter  the  situation 
that  men  are  out  of  work,  and  want  work. 

84394.  That  would  hardly  be  a  question  for  the  dock 
companies  themselves.  There  are  two  questions  :  How 
the  dock  companies  could  put  their  work  on  a  satisfactory- 
footing  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  men,  and 
what  to  do  with  the  men  who  are  not  wanted  there.  Is 
not  that  quite  a  separate  question  ? — You  could  not 
prevent  the  men  hanging  round  the  dock  gates.  Take 
the  Victoria  Dock  for  instance.  TherC'  are  men  there 
who  are  not  in  the  C  class,  but  they  arc  waiting  for  the 
chance  of  getting  into  it,  and  are  spying  on  the  fellows 
who  are  in  it. 

84395.  The  more  you  recognise  the  A  and  B  class,  the 
more  you  will  discourage  the  people  coming  from  the 
country  and  hanging  about  ? — It  is  not  the  people  coming 
from  the  country,  but  the  people  who  are  here  already. 

84396.  They  are  coming  from  the  country  ? — They  are 
here  in  over-abundance,  without  the  people  coming  from 
the  country.  How  are  you  going  to  prevent  them  hang- 
ing round  the  dock-gates  when  there  is  nowhere  else  to 
go  ? 

84397.  It  seems  to  me,  what  you  are  rather  wishing  for 
is  some  way  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  men,  and  possibly 
the  regularisation  of  the  dock  labour  must  be  the  first 
step  in  that,  must  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  are 
going  to  regularise  it  as  long  as  you  leave  an  army  of  men 
outside  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  inside, 
and  doing  the  man  who  is  inside  out  of  his  job.  That  sets 
up  a  system  of  espionage,  carrying  tales,  and  getting  a 
man  out  of  a  job,  and  getting  in  himself. 

84398.  (Mr.  Loch.)  How  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of 
these  outer  men  who  you  say  come  in  to  find  what  job  they 
may  ? — I  should  say  that  work  should  be  found  for  them. 

84399.  That  would  imply  on  the  other  hand,  would  it 
not,  a  regularisation  of  the  work  in  the  docks,  so  that 
dock  work  became  a  definite  bit  of  work  for  a  definite 
number  of  men  as  far  as  possible  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
could  establish  that.  You  could  not  establish  definite 
work  in  the  docks,  for  a  definite  number  of  men. 

84400.  With  a  margin  ? — It  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  do  it. 

84401.  It  would  be  possible  with  a  margin,  would  it 
not  ? — In  principle,  but  as  you  know  if  you  have  the  mar- 
gin there,  you  attract  men  by  the  margin,  men  who  are 
•out  of  work. 

84402.  I  do  not  see  how  you  would  stop  your  casualisa- 
tion  ? — You  cannot  de-casualise  dock  labour  at  all ;  you 
may  relieve  it,  but  you  cannot  absolutely  decasualise 
dock  labour. 

84403.  You  can  bring  it  to  a  nearer  state  of  fixity  ?— 
You  could  relieve  the  position. 

84404.  Then  the  problem  comes  as  to  the  persons 
outside  who  flock  to  the  gate.  Your  idea  is,  I  suppose, 
to  make  a  counter-attraction  for  them  in  some  way  ? — 
That  is  so. 

84405.  What  is  your  definite  proposal  for  a  counter- 
attraction  ? — I  have  already  given  what  I  propose  should 
be  done.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  who  are  the 
custodians  of  the  public  good,  to  create  conditions  so  that 
any  able-bodied  man  willing  to  work  ought  to  have  work 
provided  for  him.  If  private  enterprise  fails  to  find  it,  then 
a  man  who  is  physically  fit  to  work  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  country  instead  of  a  danger. 

84406.  You  propose  really  that  the  country  should  take 
on  itself  the  duty  of  providing  work  for  those  who  cannot 
find  work  and  stand  at  the  dock  gate  ? — I  do  deliberately. 

84407.  Would  that  be  a  wage  system :  would  they  be 
paid  wages  ?— Certainly. 
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84408.  What  would  be  the  standard  of  their  wages  ? — 
The  standard  of  the  wage  would  depend  on  the  work 
whatever  way  it  was  paid,  if  it  was  productive  work. 
Of  course  there  might  be  relief  work,  I  quite  understand 
that,  but  I  am  now  only  dealing  with  physically  fit  men. 

84409.  That  raises  two  questions.  Are  not  the  physic- 
ally fit  men,  say  only  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  at  the 
dock  gates,  or  are  they  all  physically  fit  ? — They  are 
not  all  physically  fit. 

84410.  So  your  remedy  would  apply  to  part  of  them  ?— 
Yes. 

84411.  Now  as  to  the  other  part  ? — As  to  the  other  part> 
I  should  say  that  they  should  be  given  work  that  they 
could  do. 

84412.  You  think  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  counter 
attraction  so  that  the  people  then  would  not  go  to  the  dock 
gates  ? — I  do  :  it  is  the  want  of  work  drives  them  to  the 
dock  gates  now  :  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

84413.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  you  would  pay 
them  ?  Would  the  normal  wage  be  approaching  the  wage 
earned  in  six  days  at  the  dock  ? — No.  For  instance  there 
are  many  men  working  at  the  docks  now  who  perhaps 
work  four  or  five  days  a  week,  who  would  be  glad  of  a 
permanent  job  outside  the  docks  at  the  district  rate  of 
wage  in  that  particular  employment. 

84414.  I  presume  the  employment  would  mostly  be  in 
the  nature  of  agriculture  or  digging  or  husbandry,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ?— I  should  not  suggest  the  same 
rate  be  paid  there  except  it  was  the  district  rate.  I 
should  say  the  wages  paid  to  men  employed  in  Government 
Departments  ought  to  be  the  recognised  wage  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  works  are. 

84415.  That  is  to  say  the  counter-attraction  to  going 
to  the  docks  must  be  something  better  than  the  docks 
give  ? — Not  necessarily  better. 

84416.  Would  that  act  as  a  counter-attraction  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  provide  men  with  useful  productive  work  at 
which  they  could  get  a  fair  wage. 

84417.  Would  you  take  it  as  a  wage  falling  down  to 
your  7s.  6d.  in  your  third  category  ? — Would  it  not  be 
much  better  for  a  man  only  getting  7s.  6d.  (which 
represents  a  day  and  a  half)  to  go  to  some  other  industry 
and  to  get  24s.  a  week  rather  than  get  7s.  6d.  ? 

84418.  I  am  only  trying  to  find  out  what  your  alterna- 
tive is  :  naturally  that  would  be  better,  but  you  take  for 
granted  that  the  State  is  to  pay  24s.  against  what  the  man 
earns  in  the  market,  which  is  only  7s.  6d.  ? — It  gives  24s. 
for  a  full  week's  work  whereas  7s.  6d.  only  represents  a 
day  and  a  half. 

84419.  That  man  is  in  the  market  at  present,  and  he  is 
only  earning  7s.  6d.  on  your  statement  ? — He  is  earning 
the  equivalent  of  30s.  a  week. 

84420.  You  put  down  here  "  wages  earned  covering 
the  whole  "  ? — That  represents  the  day  and  a  half  work 
a  week. 

84421.  He  will  not  get  the  rest  ? — He  cannot. 

84422.  You  would  throw  on  the  coimtry  the  whole 
difference  between  the  rate  he  would  earn  at  the  district 
rate,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  7s.  6d.,  and  the 
amount  he  is  now  receiving  ? — I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
that  at  all :  the  man  is  earning  it  if  he  works  the  whole 
week. 

84423.  He  stands  at  what  rate  now  ? — At  5s.  a  day. 

84424.  Which  he  does  not  get  ? — He  works  a  day  and  a 
half  for  7s.  6d. ;  he  would  give  equal  value  for  the  whole 
of  the  week. 

84425.  As  matters  stand  he  is  really  keeping  himself 
entirely  on  the  7s.  6d.  ? — I  am  afraid  he  is  not. 

84426.  That  is  all  he  is  getting  ?— But  he  is  in  the  work-  Dockers 
house  half  the  year  round  ;  that  is  the  point. 

relief  m 

84427.  Are  these  people  really  on  the  poor  hsts  of  Liverpoo 
Liverpool  ? — They  are. 

84428.  You  have  proved  that  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

84429.  Is  your  point  this,  that  other  than  the  50  per 
cent,  in  your  first  two  classes  you  are  dealing  with  sub- 
sidised labour,  because  so  far  as  the  people  who  are 
drawing  7s.  Cd.  and  3s.  are  concerned  they  are  also  receiv* 
ing  Poor  Law  relief  ? — That  is  unquestionable.  ^ 
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84430.  Is  that  known  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — 
Yes,  what  can  they  do,  the  man  has  only  one  day  and  a 
half's  work. 

84431.  Have  you  worked  out  at  all  in  detail  the  number 
of  dockers  that  are  at  different  times  of  the  year  receiving 
poor  relief  in  Liverpool  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  that 
closely,  but  I  do  know  it  from  my  own  experience  in  our 
branches.  These  men  when  they  are  going  into  the 
workhouse  leave  their  cards  and  badges  in  the  office, 
and  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  that  they  are  going  in, 
and  when  they  come  back  again  they  have  to  come  for 
their  card  and  badge  :  they  have  to  wear  the  badge  on  the 
stand,  or  they  cannot  get  work. 

84432.  Your  Statement  refers  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total :  it  seems  to  be  a  very  large  number  to  be  also  on 
the  hst  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  would  not  swear  that  50 
per  cent,  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  but  a  large 
number  of  them  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  The 
men  who  get  that  7s.  6d.  at  the  docks  may  go  on  tramp 
looking  for  work  elsewhere ;  that  man  of  course,  is 
beyond  our  ken ;  he  may  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  in  some  other  district,  but  he  comes  back  again. 

84433.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  this  information,  which 
seems  to  me  very  crucial,  that  to  a  large  extent  50  per 
cent,  of  the  men  are  not  only  drawing  this  pay  which  is 
put  down  here,  but  are  also  continuously  more  or  less 
receiving  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes,  or  else  they  are  sleeping 
out. 

84434.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
if  you  could  illustrate  this  by  cases  and  information  ? — 
I  can  give  you  cases,  but  I  would  not  venture  to  give  you 
the  total  number  of  cases  ;  I  can  give  you  very  many 
cases.  As  to  this  the  witness  suhsequenily  vorote : — With 
respect  to  the  promise  I  made  as  to  keeping  a  record  of 
the  number  of  our  members  entering  the  workhouse, 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
such  a  list,  owing  to  members  of  the  union  falling  in 
arrears  on  account  of  slackness  of  work  and  not  notify- 
ing us  of  the  fact  of  their  going  to  the  workhouse.  The 
only  way  I  now  suggest  is,  to  enquire  of  the  several 
workhouse  masters  as  to  the  number  of  men  returned 
as  dock  labourers  entering  those  institutions  during  the 

?ast  year,  and  I  know  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
commenced  to  try  and  keep  a  check,  but  had  to  give 
it  up. 

84435.  I  think  that  would  be  of  great  importance  ? 
— I  can  give  you  many  cases,  and  now  that  you  suggest 
it,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  I  will  endeavour 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  keeping  a  check  upon  these  men 
within  six  months  so  as  to  see  how  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  time  (it  is  surprising  to  know 
how  many  of  our  men  go  into  the  workhouse  in  the 
summer  time  and  not  in  the  winter),  go  into  thework- 
house.  They  do  not  go  to  the  same  extent  in  the  winter, 
because  the  work  at  the  docks  is  brisker  in  the  winter 
time  than  it  is  in  the  summer. 

84436.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  By  a  check  you  mean  a 
register,  do  you  ? — I  could  get  to  know  from  our  branch 
secretaries  what  proportion  of  their  members  leave  their 
cards  and  badges  in.  They  have  to  do  that  to  keep 
themselves  in  benefit.  We  do  not  take  any  subscriptions 
from  them  when  they  are  out  of  work  in  that  way,  and  we 
still  keep  them  in  benefit  for  burial  benefit  or  dispute  pay. 

84437.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  make  that  apply  to 
members  only  who  have  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  LaM 
relief  for  a  given  period  and  the  nature  of  such  relief  ?— 
The  nature  of  the  relief  has  been  that  they  have  been 
inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

84438.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Or  medical  relief:  might  not 
they  get  that  ?— Medical  relief  an.i  habitual  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.    The  bulk  of  the  relief  is  as  inmates. 

84439.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  they  give  in  their  cards 
when  they  are  only  receiving  assistance  from  the  guardians 
outside  ? — No. 

84440.  Therefore  you  would  not  know  those  ? — No. 

84441.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  could  make  some  investi- 
gation  ? — I  think  we  could  get  a  return. 

ilsof  84442.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  bonus  system, 

lus  system  you  spoke  very  strongly  against  it  ? — I  did. 

iocks.  84443.  What  is  your  evidence  for  your  statement  ? — 

My  evidence  is  largely  based  upon  what  I  know  exists  in 

London  and  Liverpool. 


84444.  You  mean  that  the  bonus  is  given,  or  withheld  by  Mr.  James 
favouritism  ? — No,  I  mean  this  :  A  man  is  told  there  is  Sexton. 

24s.  or  21s.  a  week  for  you,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  if  your   

gang  puts  a  certain  number  of  tons  over  and  above  Nov.  1907. 
an  estimated  amount,  we  will  give  you  so  much  per  ton 

more  than  the  standard  wage  for  that.  That  means  that  j^j^j^^g  system 
the  man  who  is  physically  capable  of  doing  the  largest  docks, 
amount  of  work  is  given,  by  the  man  who  has  got  charge 
of  the  gang,  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  the  bonus 
gang  for  a  consideration,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
if  he  has  any  kind  of  bonus  at  all,  part  of  that  bonus 
goes  to  the  man  who  runs  the  gang.  Not  only  is  that  the 
effect,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  the  men  injuring  them- 
selves by  working  beyond  their  strength  and  work 
all  the  hours  that  they  can  because  there  is  no  limitation 
of  overtime  even  under  the  A,  B,  and  C  system,  there- 
fore preventing  the  ordinary  men  from  getting  a  job  at 
all. 

84445.  This  has  occurred  to  your  personal  knowledge 
in  many  cases  ? — In  many  cases.  In  one  particular 
case  I  know  of  in  Liverpool  in  a  dock  railway  shed  the 
men  were  offered  a  wage  of  24s.  a  week  and  a  bonus,  but 
with  the  bonus  and  the  24s.  they  were  earning  32s.,  and 
when  this  was  found  out  the  standard  wage  was  cut  down 
3s.,  because  they  said  they  were  earning  good  bonuses, 
and  they  could  afford  to  take  a  less  standard  wage. 

84446.  Has  the  question  come  before  the  managers  of 
the  docks  as  a  question  in  which  there  is  practically 
unfair  intervention  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

84447.  It  has  never  to  your  knowledge  been  con- 
sidered by  the  employers  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
complained  of,  because  the  men  are  afraid.  We  have 
asked  them  to  give  a  case,  but  they  say  :  "  We  tell  you 
this  in  confidence."  I  say :  "  We  caimot  prove  this 
without  your  evidence,"  but  they  do  not  give  evidence 
because  if  they  did  they  would  get  the  sack. 

84448.  There  seems  to  be  an  unfair  thing  going  on 
which  could  be  remedied  if  those  who  could  remedy  it 
knew  about  it  ? — I  do  not  think  they  know  about  it,  but 
I  do  know  it  goes  on,  but  the  men  are  afraid  to  give  the 
evidence  for  fear  of  losing  their  job. 

84449.  You  think  it  goes  on  in  many  cases  ? — I  do.  i 

84450.  There  is  one  other  point  as  to  the  vagrancy 
question.  Did  I  understand  you  aright  that  you  mean  that 
a  card  should  be  given  to  a  man  known  to  be  a  good  man 
who  was  out  of  work,  and  that  he  should  use  that  card 
as  a  kind  of  pass  through  the  country  when  seeking  for 
work  ? — Yes. 

84451.  Did  you  propose  that  he  should  have  what  we  Facilities  for 
call  special  terms  in  the  casual  wards,  or  do  you  propose  workmen  in 
that  he  should  have  anything  like  a  travelling  allowance  ?  search  of 

— No,  I  should  say  he  should  be  given  facilities  in  the  work, 
morning  to  go  out  and  look  for  work  instead  of  being 
kept  in. 

84452.  That  is  the  sole  issue,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  suggest 
anything  else. 

84453.  Otherwise  you  accept  the  general  system  of  Objeotiori- 
casual  wards  ? — No,  I  do  not  accept  it.    I  am  afraid  it  able  adminis- 
is  not  attractive  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    If  I  may  put  tration  of 

it  without  offence  particularly  to  anyone,  the  system  ox  casual  wards. 

brutality  that  is  carried  on  in  the  administration — 

absolute  brutality  towards  the  unfortunate  men  who  go 

into  these  places — is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not 

take  advantage  of  it.    They  are  treated  not  as  men, 

they  are  treated  as  worse  than  dogs  in  some  cases. 

84454.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a  great  many  of 
these  men  were  rather  fallen  into  low  ways,  skulkers 
and  so  on,  and  the  difficulty  was  really  dealing  with  the 
better  class  men,  such  as  you  have  in  your  mind,  and  a 
provision  might  possibly  suit  the  normal  applicant  bufi 
might  not  suit  the  exceptional  ? — If  you  remove  the 
present  objectionable  features.  I  am  speaking  now  from 
practical  experience ;  being  a  chap  of  somewhat  high 
spirit,  I  felt  inclined  to  go  for  them  many  a  time.  The 
conduct  of  these  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  imfortunate  men  who  were  out  of  work 
was  so  repulsive  and  so  degrading  that  I  often  wondered 
I  did  not  go  to  gaol  instead  of  to  the  casual  ward. 

84455.  That  is  to  say,  although  possibly  the  system 
of  lodging  is  not  what  you  want,  it  is  the  official  who 
makes  that  system  worse  ? — It  is. 
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84456.  What  you  ask  is  that  men  who  are  of  a  good 
type  should  be  given  facilities,  by  way  of  a  ticket,  which 
would  put  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a  different  category  ? — 
I  do. 

84457.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  I  understood  you 
to  say  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that  it  is  the  object, 
and  one  can  quite  understand  it,  of  the  shipowners  to 
have  the  same  men  working  at  the  same  job  of  loading 
until  it  is  completed  ? — -Yes. 

84458.  How  long  may  that  job  last  sometimes  ? — I 
have  known  men  to  stick  at  the  one  hatch  for  forty  hours. 

84459.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this  :  Forty  hours  is  a 
long  time  ;  does  it  tend  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
vessels,  which  We  know  is  increasing  very  much  of  recent 
years  ? — Yes. 

84460.  Does  the  hatch  become  a  bigger  thing  as  the 
size  of  the  vessel  increases  or  not  ? — Not  necessarily  in 
the  big  ships,  because  the  big  ships  have  more  passenger 
traffic  ? 

84461.  Generally,  apart  from  the  big  ships,  is  the  work 
of  loading  which  has  to  be  completed,  of  increasing 
dimensions  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

84462.  What  is  the  longest  period  for  which  the  dockers 
are  kept  at  work  of  this  sort  ? — Forty  hours  in  the  case 
of  stevedores. 

84463.  In  any  case  forty  hours  would  be  the  longest 
experience  of  loading  ? — I  will  tell  you  my  own  experience  ; 
I  have  gone  to  work  on  Thursday  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
out  in  the  river,  and  I  have  worked  until  Saturday  after- 
noon without  a  rest. 

84464.  What  intervals  did  you  have  ? — No  intervals 
at  all  except  meals. 

84465.  You  went  on  at  what  hour  on  Thursday  morning 
— Seven  o'clock. 

84466.  You  got  off  for  an  hour  at  twelve  o'clock  for 
meals  ? — Yes,  from  twelve  till  one  o'clock,  from  five  to 
six  o'clock,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock. 

84467.  And  you  were  working  all  night  for  two  nights  ? 
—Yes. 

8'M68.  Both  the  Thursday  and  the  Friday  nights  ?  — 
Yes. 

84469.  And  you  got  off  the  job  on  Saturday  afternoon  ? 
— Yes. 

84470.  At  what  hour  ? — One  o'clock.  That  was  before 
the  docks  were  deepened,  when  the  ships  used  to  load 
in  the  river. 

84471.  What  had  the  deepening  of  the  dock  to  do 
with  it  ? — It  was  in  this  Way :  to  bring  off  parties  of  men 
meant  expense.  You  would  have  to  hire  a  tug  boat, 
and  of  course  that  is  a  big  item  to  a  master  stevedore. 
To  bring  off  fresh  relays  of  men  eaoh  time  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  tug  boat.  That  does  not  apply  now 
so  much,  because  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  bring  the 
men  down  ;  they  come  down  themselves  when  a  ship 
is  in  the  docks.  It  does  apply  to  river  work  because  the 
men  have  to  be  conveyed  backwards  and  forwards. 

84472.  Is  there  such  a  thing  now  as  working  for  three 
days  and  two  nights  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that  now,  but 
there  is  a  system  in  spite  of  our  limitations  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  where  men  who  start  a  hatch  finish  it,  and  they 
work  one  day  and  all  night,  all  the  next  day  and  the  next 
night ;  they  will  work  two  days  and  two  nights. 

84473.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  spite  of  the  limitation  ? — Yes. 

84474.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  exception  ? — Because 
the  employers  demanded  an  exception  "except  in  the 
case  of  the  ship  finishing  for  sea."  They  wanted  to  keep 
their  men  there  who  were  skilled  men  in  order  to  chock  off 
the  hatch ;  they  know  the  run  of  the  work,  and  know 
what  is  going  on.    Of  course  there  is  some  force  in  that. 

84475.  {CJiairman.)  When  you  worked  that  time  did 
you  work  because  you  were  willing  to,  or  because  you 
could  not  get  off  the  ship  ? — Because  I  could  not  get 
off  :  they  imprisoned  us  there. 

84476.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  Did  they  give  you 
an  opportunity  for  any  rest  or  sleep  ? — No. 

84477.  Did  you  have  any  sleep  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

84478.  {Professor  Smart.)  How  did  you  get  your  meals  ? 
— The  meals  were  provided  in  a  trough,  like  a  lot  of  pigs. 

84479.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  When  was  that  ? — 
As  far  back  as  1886  or  1887. 


84480.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis. )  When  you  told  us  about  your  Evils  of 
visits  to  casual  wards,  that  was  some  years  ago,  of  course  ?  casual  waii^ 
—Yes.  ' 

84481.  Do  you  know  that  since  that  time  there  has  been 
an  Order  requiring  that  in  the  case  of  workmen  who  want 
to  leave  early  for  work,  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  out 
at  half -past  six  ? — I  do,  and  I  know  it  has  been  refused. 

84482.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  ? — I  have  known  cases  where  the  men's 
characters  were  above  reproach,  and  they  have  been 
refused  when  they  asked  for  it. 

84483.  Have  they  done  their  task  of  work  on  the 
previous  day  ? — They  have  had  to  do  it  or  go  to  gaol. 

84484.  And  they  have  done  it  ? — They  could  not  do  it 
because  they  were  not  used  to  it. 

84485.  Was  that  the  point,  that  they  had  not  done 
the  work  on  the  previous  day  ?  Was  that  the  ground  of 
the  refusals  ? — -No,  on  the  first  application  they  have  been 
refused.  They  have  said :  "  I  am  tramping  to  such  a 
place  ;  if  I  can  get  there  in  a  certain  time  I  may  get  a 
job,"  and  they  have  said :  "  Oh  well,  we  cannot  make 
any  exception  ;  you  will  have  to  go  and  do  that  work," 
breaking  stones  or  picking  oakum. 

84486.  So  that  the  Order  was  not  complied  with  ? — No ; 
the  men  made  an  application  and  it  was  not  granted. 

84487.  Do  you  think  those  cases  are  common  ? — 1 
do  not  know  how  they  are  now.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
swear  as  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  I  am 
giving  you  what  I  know. 

84488.  As  to  your  complaint  about  some  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  casual  w?rds,  they  vary,  I  suppose,  a  good 
deal,  do  they  not  ?— I  hope  they  do.  I  have  not  come 
across  any  myself. 

84489.  Had  you,  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of, 
experience  of  many  of  them  ? — Every  night  I  went. 

84490.  Was  that  in  fact  at  a  good  many  different 
workhouses  ? — I  should  say  at  least  half-a-dozen. 

84491.  And  in  all  those  cases  you  found  the  superin- 
tendent objectionable  ? — I  found  the  same  objectionable 
brutaUty. 

84492.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  tliafe 
exists  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  I  could  not  swear  as 
to  whether  it  exists  now  or  not. 

84493.  {CJiairman.)  This  dock  work  seems  to  consist  Stevedorei 
of  two  different  categories  of  work,  the  skilled  man  who 
is  the  stevedore,  and  then  the  inore  or  less  unskilled  man  ? 
—Yes. 

84494.  Is  there  a  surplus  of  skilled  men,  stevedores  ? — 
No,  a  good  man,  I  think,  is  pretty  sure  of  getting  a  fair 
average  wage. 

84495.  Has  the  stevedore  to  qualify  to  become  a 
stevedore;  has  he  to  go  through  any  test? — ^No,  he 
simply  drifts  into  it. 

84496.  Is  he  classified  as  a  stevedore  ? — Yes,  when 
there  is  any  stevedoring  to  be  done.  There  are  many 
men  who  can  do  stevedoring  work,  and  who  can  take 
charge  of  a  gang,  and  many  of  them,  in  fact,  I  have  known 
get  on  in  that  way.  A  man  who  is  known  as  a  likely  man 
as  a  stevedore  is  always  sure  of  being  on  when  there  is 
work  to  do.  I  have  known  the  gangs  in  a  ship  where  the 
fore  hatch  was  started  absolutely  with  men  who,  when 
tney  were  busy  and  had  more  than  one  ship,  -would  all 
be  getting  78.  a  day,  but  only  two  of  those  men  were 
getting  7s.  a  day  on  this  particular  job. 

84497.  So  there  is  no  union  rate  for  stevedores  ?— 
Yes,  7s.  a  day  when  they  are  stevedores,  when  they  have 
charge  of  a  gang,  but  when  they  are  w  orking  as  ordinary 
men  they  only  get  5s. 

84498.  There  is  no  examination  of  a  stevedore ;  there 
is  no  test  that  is  imposed  on  him  by  which  he  becomes 
a  stevedore  ? — No,  except  the  boss  who  has  charge  of  the 
ship  watches  the  men  and  knows  his  worth.  If  he  wants 
a  stevedore,  he  will  say  :  "  Jack,"  or  Tom  or  Bill,  "  you 
take  charge  of  the  port  side  "  or  the  starboard  side,  and 
if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly  then  he  becomes  a  stevedore 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

84499.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  They  have  all  been 
dockers  to  begin  with  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  pure 
merit. 
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84500.  {Chairman.)  You  are  now  the  superintendent  of 
the  HoUesley  Bay  Labour  Colony ;  you  were  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Mansion  House  Unemployed  Fund  from 
1890-99,  you  were  Poor  Law  guardian  in  Stepney  from 
1892-99,  and  have  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  at  Ipswich 
from  1900-1906  ?— That  is  so. 

84501.  You  have  sent  us  a  very  interesting  and  very 
full  Statement  as  to  your  work  at  Hollesley  Bay  which,  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Certainly.  ( The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

Causes  of  Distress  Due  to  Unemployment. 

1.  The  first  effort,  with  which  I  was  personally  identi- 
fied, was  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a  specific  problem 
arising  from  the  re-organisation  of  casual  labour  at  the 
docks,  immediately  following  the  dock  strike  of  1889. 

2.  Representations  were  made  to  the  dock  companies 
respecting  the  evils  arising  from  casual  labour,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  adopted  the  "  ticket  system,"  and 
when  the  maximimi  number  of  tickets  were  issued  it  was 
found  that  something  like  7,000  men,  who  had  previouslv 
gained  a  precarious  living  at  the  docks,  were  suddenly 
bereft  of  any  further  chance  of  employroent.  The 
immediate  cause  of  distress  on  this  occasion  was  there, 
fore  apparent.  From  then  down  to  the  time  of  the  South 
African  campaign,  the  causes  of  distress  appeared,  to  me, 
to  be  usual,  that  is,  periods  of  trade  depression,  aggravated 
by  the  social  conditions  under  which  people  in  our  large 
cities  are  compelled  to  live. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  South  African  War  other  causes  of 
imemployment  became  apparent.  These  are  largely  the 
resultant  of  the  changed  industrial  conditions  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

4.  Labour's  demands  for  better  conditions,  such  as 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  standard  wages,  employer's 
liability,  with  an  immense  advance  in  labour-saving 
machinery,  induce  the  employer  to  exercise  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  workmen.  This  was  not  felt 
acutely  until  the  return  of  the  South  African  Army, 
flooding  the  labour  markets  of  our  great  cities,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  slump  in  the  building  trade.  The  net 
result  will,  I  am  afraid,  prove  to  be  a  very  serious  con- 
traction in  the  industrial  life  of  city  workmen.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  this  contraction  cannot  be  put  at  less 
than  ten  years,  and  is  possibly  considerably  more. 

5.  There  are,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  three  distinct 
phases  of  unemplojrment,  although,  to  some  extent, 
they  may  act  and  react  one  upon  the  other  : — 

(a)  The  old  recurrent  imemployed  problem,  arising 
from  temporary  trade  depression. 

(6)  The  problem  arising  as  the  resultant  of  new 
industrial  conditions. 

(c)  The  unemployable,  either  from  lack  of  will  or 
fitness  to  work. 

Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

6.  I  have  had  experience  of  three  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  xmemployed  : — 

(a)  Under  the  Poor  Law  by  the  "  Labour  Test 
Order." 

(6)  By  giving  temporary  work,  as  a  test  of  the 
applicant's  willingness  to  work,  and  with  a  view  to 
reinstatement,  if  that  were  possible  to  achieve. 

(c)  The  attempt  to  train  townsmen  for  settle- 
ment upon  the  land,  either  in  this  country  or  the 
colonies. 

Of  these,  I  think  the  last  immeasurably  the  better. 

7.  Another  method  which  I  have  closely  observed, 
but  of  which  I  have  had  no  peisonal  experience,  is 
work  provided  by  the  municipality  within  the  area  of  the 
borough. 

8.  With  regard  to  special  work  provided  under  the 
"Labour  Test  Order,"  my  observation  and  experience  has 
led  me  to  the  following  conclusions : — ■ 

(i)  That  the  better  class  of  workmen  will  suffer 
to  the  last  degree,  rather  than  embrace  the 
opportvmity. 

(ii)  That  the  men  who  are  actually  dealt  with  are 
never  improved,  and  often  deteriorated. 
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(iii)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  adequate  useful 
employment  in  the  labour  yards,  without  displacing 
men  engaged  in  local  industries. 

9.  The  principal  value  of  the  experiments  immediately 
following  the  dock  strike  is  that  they  were  the  beginning 
of  better  things,  as  compared  with  mere  charitable  doles. 

10.  As  to  labour  farms  or  colonies,  I  can  best  deal 
with  this  by  briefly  outlining  my  experience  at  HoUesley 
Bay  Training  Colony.  The  aims  of  the  colony  have  been 
clearly  set  forth  from  the  commencement : — 

(i)  To  give  a  period  of  work,  under  healthful 
conditions,  to  men  temporarily  out  of  employment. 

(ii)  To  prepare  men  for  settlement  abroad  in  the 
colonies. 

(iii)  To  train  men  in  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
for  settlement  in  England  as  small  holders. 

11.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  suitability  of  physical 
the  college  and  estate  for  training  purposes.    The  buildings  conditio  ns. 
upon  the  estate  consist  of  the  college,  with  sleeping  and 
domestic  accommodation  for  nearly  350  men  ;   a  gentle- 
man's residence  (now  let) ;    twenty-three  cottages  ;  a 

model  dairy ;  several  sets  of  farm  buildings  ;  poultry 
farm  ;  a  steam  mill  for  grinding  cattle  food  ;  workshops, 
etc. 

12.  The  Land  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  about  600  acres 
arable,  250  acres  heathland,  the  remainder  being  marsh- 
land, pastures,  woodland  and  gardens,  the  last  named 
being  about  9  acres.    (Total  area,  1,300  acres.) 

13.  Timber  and  Water. — There  is  capital  timber  on  the 
estate  and  ample  supplies  of  water. 

14.  Stock. — The  live  and  dead  stock  were  taken  over, 
and  consisted  of  the  usual  farm  implements,  and  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  sheep,  etc. 

15.  Method   of   selecting   Men. — The    central    body  Selection 
allocate  to  each  local  distress  committee  the  number 

of  vacancies  available,  and  the  local  committee  select  the 
men.  These  must  be  married,  of  good  character,  resident 
in  London  for  at  least  six  months,  and  preference  is  given 
to  men  likely  to  adapt  themselves  to  country  life. 

16.  Allowance  to  Family. — The  scale  of  payment  to  the  Allowance  to 
family  of  each  man  while  upon  the  colony  is  as  follows  : —  fani"y>  s*** 
10s.  for  wife ;  2s.  for  first  child.  Is.  6d.  for  second,  and 

Is.  each  for  remainder,  up  to  a  maximum  allowance  of 
17s.  6d.  The  actual  average  has  worked  out  at  148.  6d. 
per  week.  In  addition  to  this,  the  man  gets  board  and 
residence,  and  6d.  per  week. 

17.  Boots  and  leggings  are  lent  to  the  men  on  arrival ; 
underclothing  is  supplied  when  required,  and  a  weekly 
instalment  for  same  is  stopped  from  the  wife's  allowance. 

18.  The  local  committee  are  urged  to  pay  the  weekly 
allowance  through  appointed  visitors,  so  that  the  home 
may  be  under  observation  while  the  husband  is  away, 
and  the  wife  has  a  friend  at  hand  to  whom  she  may  turn 
in  case  of  need.  It  also  provides  opportunity  of  forming 
a  wise  judgment  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  family,  either 
for  migration  or  emigration.  The  men  are  allowed  a 
furlough  to  visit  their  families  once  a  month. 

19.  Period  of  Residence  at  the  Colony. — The  maximum  Length  of 
period  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  men  residence  at 
who  are  receiving  only  temporary  relief  in  the  shape  of  colony, 
employment  is  sixteen  weeks. 

20.  Number  of  Men  received  at  the  Colony. — The  first  Number 
party  of  men  arrived  at  the  colony  February  28th,  1905,  of  men  at 
and  from  then  up  to  June  22nd,  1907,  1,711  men  have  colony, 
entered  the  colony.    The  average  length  of  residence  upon 

the  colony  has  been  ten  weeks, 

21.  Work  available. — One  valuable  feature  of  the  colony  Work  avail- 
is  the  great  variety  of  occupations  available.    The  follow-  '^^ 
ing  list  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  these 

(i)  The  ordinary  working  of  farm  and  gardens. 

(ii)  Increasing  area  of  fruit  and  garden  culture, 
small  holdings,  etc. 

(iii)  Recovery  of  heathland. 

(iv)  Raising  sand  and  ballast,  and  cement  brick- 
making. 

(v)  New  water  scheme,  including  the  erection  of 
water-tower  and  laying  of  mains,  etc. 
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(vi)  Erection  of  new  cottages,  implement  sheds, 
potting  and  packing  sheds,  fowl-houses  and  runs, 
piggeries,  bakery,  slaughter-house,  glass-houses,  etc. 

(vii)  To  carry  on  bakery,  laundry,  and  carpenters' 
wheelwrights',  joiners',  plumbers',  painters',  black- 
smiths', farriers'  and  shoemakers'  shops. 

(viii)  To  carry  out  all  estate  repairs,  renewals  and 
improvements  upon  buildings,  implements,  plant, 
etc. 

(ix)  To  clear  and  keep  clear  a  considerable  mileage 
of  marsh  dykes,  and  to  maintain  river  and  sea-walls. 

22.  Depariments. — The  administration  is  divided  into 
four  main  departments  as  follows  : — 

Farm. 
Garden, 
i  Works. 

Institution, 

The  three  first  named  are  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  manager,  and  all  are  responsible  to  the  general 
superintendent,  who  is  directed  by  the  managing  com- 
mittee, who  visit  the  colony  fortnightly. 

23.  General  Scheme  of  Work. — The  general  scheme  of 
work  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  To  preserve  intact  and  improve,  where  possible, 
each  department  of  the  farm,  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  efficient  for  purposes  of  training. 

(b)  To  extend  the  area  of  land  for  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  erect  the  necessary  glass  houses  for  pro- 
pagating purposes,  so  that  men  can  be  trained  in 
every  branch  of  market-gardening  and  fruit  culture. 

(c)  To  bring  into  garden  or  other  cultivation  250 
acres  of  heathland,  now  producing  heather  and 
bracken. 

r  (rf)  To  erect  cottages  for  a  sample  group  of  small- 
holdings, also  for  men  selected  for  a  full  period  of 
training  for  settlement  upon  the  land  in  England. 

(e)  To  erect,  improve,  extend  and  renew  accom- 
modation buildings  on  the  estate  as  required. 

(/)  To  cut  timber  and  plant  for  same. 

(g)  To  utilise  all  materials  found  upon  the  estate  for 
brickmaking,  concreting,  roadmaking,  repairs,  etc., 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  aim  at  making  the  colony 
largely  self-contained. 

24.  The  Colonist. — The  average  colonist  arrives  at  the 
colony  in  anything  but  a  normal  condition.  He  is  a 
married  man  who  has  usually  lived  in  London  his  whole 
life.  For  weekf=,  more  often  months,  he  has  suffered  the 
keenest  pain  in  witnessing  the  gradual  dispersal  of  his 
little  home,  and  the  sufferings  of  wife  and  children.  This 
factor  must  not  be  ignored,  for  the  man  needs  healing  as 
sorely  as  he  needs  work. 

25.  Rules  and  Regulations. — There  are  no  printed 
rules  ;  the  "  institutional  "  machinery  is  as  far  as  possible 
avoided.  The  men  are  quietly  and  carefully  informed 
what  is  expected  of  them,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing  and  neglect. 

26.  There  are  no  bounds  fixed.  The  men  can  (out  of 
working  hours)  go  as  far  as  they  choose,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  by  the  prescribed  time. 

27.  They  are  strongly  advised  not  to  go  to  the  public- 
house,  but  are  not  forbidden.  No  intoxicants  are  pro- 
vided, and  men  are  forbidden  to  bring  them  in. 

28.  The  whole  of  the  recreations  are  managed  by  a 
council  of  the  men,  elected  quarterly.  The  council 
also  rims  a  tobacco  shop,  a  burial  club,  and  considers  all 
matters  relative  to  the  comfort  of  the  men. 

29.  It  is  also  responsible  for  a  weekly  concert  and 
debate,  and  undertakes  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
rooms  for  lectures,  services,  etc. 

30.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men's  council  does 
excellent  service,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
training  of  the  men  in  self-control,  self-respect,  and 
mutual  happiness.  The  hours  of  work  are:  Summer, 
6.15  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Harvest,  sunrise  to  sunset.  Winter, 
7  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

31.  Personal  Cleanliness. — Each  man  is  expected  to 
have  a  change  of  imderclothing,  and  to  wash  his  own 
personal  linen,  also  to  have  a  bath  each  week. 

32.  The  Colonists  all  Work :  Gardening. — The  London 
man  is  quick  and  keen  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill 


to  do  all  kinds  of  garden  work,  and  commences  with  the 
useful  recognition  of  his  complete  ignorance. 

33.  The  original  garden  was  about  9  acres  in  area  and  Gardenin! 
was  in  a  somewhat  neglected  condition.    After  this  etc.,  at 
had  been  thoroughly  cleared  and  got  into  good  condition,  Hollesley 
the  first  work  of  interest  was  the  transformation  of  a  ^^J' 
piece  of  waste  land,  including  an  old  crag  pit.    This  now 
forms  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  garden  extension 
scheme.    Adjoining  this,  a  40-acre  field  under  ordinary 
farming  conditions  has  been  put  under  spade  cviltivation 
for  market  garden  purposes. 

34.  Two  rough  meadows,  of  very  small  value,  as  such, 
have  been  transformed  to  gardens. 

33.  About  15  acres  of  waste  heathland  has  been  re- 
covered, and  cropped  under  spade  husbandry. 

36.  Altogether  some  103  acres  have  been  added  to  the 
area  of  the  gardens,  and  of  this  nearly  70  acres  have  been 
planted  with  fruit.  Forty  acres  have  been  double  dug  from 
24  to  30  inches  deep.  An  immense  amount  of  clearing, 
levelling,  and  draining  was  involved,  and  this,  with  the 
planting  of  fruit  and  general  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
has  been  done  entirely  by  the  colonists  under  the  skilled 
supervision  of  the  head  gardener  and  his  three  assistants. 

37.  Almost  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
have  been  grown,  and  special  care  bestowed  upon  the  grad- 
ing of  produce  for  market. 

38.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  planting  and  cultivation 
of  a  market  garden,  the  men  are  trained  to  raise 
fruit  trees,  including  the  growing  of  stock,  grafting, 
budding,  etc. 

39.  A  stream  flowing  through  the  gardens  has  been 
cleared  and  planted  with  watercress. 

40.  Another  feature  of  the  garden  department  is 
"  Woodcraft,"  including  the  felling  of  timber,  a  nursery 
for  raising  forest  trees,  and  an  osier  bed  has  been  planted 
with  a  view  to  basket  making. 

41.  Bee-keeping  is  also  carried  on  and  taught  in  con- 
nection with  this  department,  and  weekly  lectures  are 
given  upon  such  subjects  as  "  Practical  Gardening," 
"Plant  Life  and  History,"  "Soils  and  Manures," 
"  Garden  Pests,"  "  The  Best  Treatment  for  Individual 
Vegetables,"  "  Seed  Propagation,"  "  Packing  and  Grad- 
ing," "  Marketing,"  etc. 

42.  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  work,  "  What  will  you  do  with  the  men 
when  you  have  trained  them  ?  "  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
to  explain  what  has  been  in  the  minds  of  those  immediately 
responsible  from  the  beginning. 

43.  Of  the  large  number  of  the  men  "  not  wanted  " 
in  London,  a  considerable  number  are  perfectly  willing 
to  emigrate;  these  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  farming 
department,  but  there  are  still  a  larger  number  of  men 
eager  to  leave  London  but  not  willing  to  emigrate.  These 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  settlement  upon  the 
land  in  this  country. 

44.  Any  scheme  attempted  with  this  end  in  view  must 
rim  along  certain  well-defined  lines.  What  these  are  will 
be  foimd  indicated  in  the  following  informally  prepared 
scheme : — 

Summary  of  Training  and  Small  Holdings  Scheme, 
WITH  Suggested  Agreement  Forms. 
Preliminary  Training. — I  recommend  that : — 

(a)  After  a  man  is  placed  on  the  settlers' list  he 
shall,  immediately  a  cottage  is  available,  be  joined 
by  his  wife  and  family,  and  when  this  takes  place  he 
shall  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  week. 

(6)  That  each  man,  before  taking  up  what  is  here- 
after called  a  temporary  tenancy,  shall,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  twelve  months'  training. 
Generally,  with  regard  to  the  holdings  scheme,  I  recom- 
mend that  after  the  period  of  training,  a  period  of  three 
years'  working  on  the  holding  shall  follow  (under  condi- 
tions set  forth  below)  before  the  permanent  agreement 
be  signed  (conditions  also  given  below). 

Situation,  eic.—The  fields  known  as  Woodbridge  Walk, 
Hulver  Bush  Walk,  Little  Three  Corner,  Spong,  18  acres, 
and  part  of  common  field,  comprising  about  100  acres, 
to  be  filled  with  holdings  of  not  less  than  4  acres  each. 

Houses. — Only  those  known  as  settlers'  houses  be 
considered  as  holders'  homesteads,  houses  of  similar  type 
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to  be  erected  on  each  of  holdings  when  staked  out  (the 
men  now  in  two-storey  houses  may  be  transferred  to 
these,  when  possible). 

Number. — Apart  from  a  training  college,  where  market- 
ing is  going  on,  fifty  holdings  should  be  the  minimum 
number  for  a  gi-oup. 

Fencing. — The  committee  shall  undertake  to  fence 
each  holding  against  stock  and  rabbits. 

Grazing. — At  Hollesley  oxir  holders  will  have  turbary 
common  rights  for  fuel  :  should  any  holder  show  qualifica- 
tions, and  desire  (after  signing  permanent  agreement), 
for  keeping  stock,  needing  pasturage,  the  committee  will, 
under  conditions  to  be  adopted,  arrange  gi'azing  facilities 
on  their  own  pasture.  The  committee  require  evidence 
in  the  case  of  every  proposed  holder  that  he  is  a  member 
of  some  registered  benefit  society. 

Area. — That  for  permanent  tenants,  4  acres  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  maximum. 

Rent. — That  after  first  three  years  the  rent  be  fixed  at 
a  figure  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  sum 
involved. 

Planting. — That  each  holding  shall  be  planted  with  2 
acres  of  fruit  (value  of  this  to  be  included  in  assessing  for 
rent). 

Advisor.— Thsit  Mr.  John  Wolton,  F.R.H.S.,  be 
appointed  as  advisor  under  this  scheme  until  such  time 
as  the  committee  consider  further  developments  in  this 
direction  warrant  a  separate  appointment. 

Guild. — Holders  to  be  encouraged  to  form  their  own 
guild  to  consider  all  matters  of  corporate  interest.  This 
may  include  schools,  benefit  clubs,  recreations,  insurance 
of  family  and  stock,  and  banks  (saving  and  credit). 

Credit  Bank. — That  the  committee  endeavour  to  arrange 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Small  Holders'  Guild  (if 
asked  for)  a  capital  sum  not  exceeding  £  at  a  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  provide  for  the  starting  of 
a  credit  bank  on  the  Raiffeisen  principle. 

Marketing. — After  permanent  tenancy  is  entered  upon, 
tenants  may,  through  the  Co-operative  Society,  avail 
themselves  of  the  colony  market  %\'aggons.  The  colony 
wiU  not  charge  more  than  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses, 
covering  cost  of  distribution  and  sale,  but  the  Co -opera- 
tive Society  may  at  any  time  make  its  own  arrangements 
for  this. 

At  HoUesley,  m  addition  to  the  scheme  of  small  holdings 
for  the  London  men,  I  strongly  recommend  the  committee 
to  consider  the  advisabihty  of  setting  aside  a  parcel  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings  or  allotments 
for  suitable  farm  hands  already  employed  upon  the 
estate,  and  that  a  scheme  be  devised  for  them,  keeping  in 
view  the  great  desirability  that  such  scheme  should 
dovetail  into  the  main  scheme. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  draft  be  adopted  for 
the  temporary  tenancy  agreement  : — 

Temporary  Tenancy  Agreement. 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  made  between  the  Colonies 
Committee  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London 
(hereinafter  called  the  committee)  of  the  one  part,  and 
(hereinafter  called  the  holder)  of  the 
other  part,  whereby  the  said  committee  and  the  said 
holder  agree  that  the  said  holder  shall  have  the  use  of 
the  house  and  plot  of  land  known  as 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Hollesley,  and  containing  4a. 
or  thereabouts,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  that 
is  to  say  : — 

(i)  The  holder  shall  receive  from  the  committee, 
during  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years,  wages 
at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  week.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  (or  before)  this  agreement  shall  |;  determine, 
and  may  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  agreement. 

(ii)  Either  party  may  determine  this  agreement 
upon  giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing  to  the 
other  party. 

(iii)  The  holder  shall  not  damage  or  disfigure  the 
house  or  buildings  on  his  holding,  and  will  keep  all 
sanitary  arrangements  in  good  order,  and  may  not 
keep  pigeons,  dogs,  or  guns. 

(iv)  No  part  of  holding  or  house  may  be  assigned 
or  sub-let  without  consent  of  committee,  which  con- 
sent mxist  also  be  obtained  before  a  lodger  is  taken. 
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(v)  The  holder  shall  work  his  holding  in  accord-    Mr.  BoUon 
ance  with  the  instructions  of  the  (ommittee's  ad-  Smart. 

visor,  who  will  also  keep  a  record  of  all  that  goes  

into  the  land  and  all  produce  sold  from  it,  and  will  1-  Nov.  1907. 
give  instruction  in  packing  and  preparation  for  market. 

(vi)  The  holder  may  take  from  his  holding  any  Tenancy 
vegetables  for  use  in  his  own  house,  but  must  render  ^^greement 

a  careful  weekly  account  of  any  such  to  the  advisor.  '  ^n^por^ry)- 
All  other  produce,  excepting  that  from  bees,  shall 
be  considered  the  property  of  the  committee  and 
be  marketed  by  them.  At  the  end  of  each  com- 
plete year  under  this  agreement  the  committee  shall 
render  to  the  holder  a  statement  showing  the  value 
received  for  his  produce,  expenses  of  marketing, 
and  all  other  expenses,  including  seeds  and  manures, 
rates  and  taxes,  holders'  wage,  and  rent  at  rate  of 
£6  per  amium.  At  the  determination  of  this  agree- 
ment any  balance  there  may  be  in  favour  of  the 
holder  shall  be  handed  to  him  by  the  committee. 

(vii)  The  committee  undertake  to  pay  the  son  of 
any  holder  under  this  agreement,  who  shall  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  shall  work  on  the  holding,  23.  per 
week  for  the  first  year,  4s.  per  week  the  second  year, 
and  6s.  per  week  afterwards  until  the  expiry  of  the 
agreement.  Such  payments  to  be  counted  against 
the  holder  when  the  final  settlement  is  made. 

(viii)  The  holder  shall  not  erect  or  alter  any  shed  or 
other  building  on  his  holding  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  in  ^vriting  of  the  committee. 

(ix)  The  holder  may  remove,  lop  or  plant  fruit 
or  forest  trees  after  first  obtaining  permission  in 
writing  of  the  committee,  but  not  otherwise.  This 
shall  not  apply  to  nursery  plantations. 

(-\)  The  committee  will  provide  the  holder  with 
two  small  store  pigs,  twelve  pullets  and  a  cockerel 
(selected  by  the  advisor),  with  proper  accommodation 
for  the  same,  and  may  add  a  breeding  sow  when 
satisfied  the  holder  is  capable  of  undertaking  its 
management,  also  a  stock  of  bees  in  hive.  The 
whole  of  the  live  stock  to  be  managed  by  the  holder, 
but  to  remain  the  property  of  the  committee,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  regards  sale  in  the  same  way  as 
vegetable  produce. 

(xi)  The  committ3e  retain  the  right,  either  them- 
selves or  by  deputy,  to  enter  and  inspect  all  holdings 
and  houses  at  reasonable  hours. 

(xii)  The  holder  shall  pay  5s.  per  year  or  give  two 
days'  labour  when  called  upon  by  the  advisor,  for 
keeping  the  village  green,  children's  playground 
and  holding  fences  in  order. 

(xiii)  The  holder  shall  join  the  Co-operative  As- 
sociation, and  make  full  use  of  the  same. 

(xiv)  Every  notice,  request  or  consent  signed  by 
or  given  to  the  superintendent  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  signed  by  or  given  to  the  committee, 
and  any  notice  signed  by  the  superintendent,  and 
given  to  the  holder,  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses sufficient  notice  to  the  tenant. 

(xv)  Should  the  holder  fail  at  any  time  to  observe 
and  keep  the  conditions  of  this  agreement,  the  com- 
mittee may  immediately  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  house  and  holding  herein  described  without 
payment  of  any  compensation  whatever,  but  should 
this  agreement  be  terminated  by  one  month's 
notice  from  the  committee  through  no  fault  of  the 
holder  the  committee  will  pay  to  the  holder  any 
credit  balance  that  may  be  due  on  the  holding  account. 

As  witness  our  hands  this         day  of  ,190 

Superintendent  of  Labour  Colony, 

Holder. 

Witness, 

I  recommend  that : — Subject  to  any  changes  that  the 
experience  of  the  first  three  years  may  show  to  be  advisable, 
the  following  draft  be  adopted  for  signature  on  entry  into 
permanent  tenancy. 

Permanent  Tenancy  Agreement. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  day  of  Tenancy 

190    between  Superintendent  of  the  agreement 

Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony  as  representmg  the  Colonies  (permanent) 
Committee  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Tenancy 
a};reement 
(permanent ) 


Mr.  Bolton   hereinafter  called  the  committee,  of  the  one  part  and 
Smart.  ^  heremafter  referred  to  as  the  holder,  of  the  other 

part. 

12  Nov.  1907. 

  The  committee  agrees  to  let  and  the  holder  agrees  to 

hire  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i)  Parcels. — All  that  holding  known  as  with  the 
messuage,  buildings,  land  and  appurtenances,  containing 

more  or  less,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Hollesley  in 
the  County  of  Suffolk  now  in  the  occupation  of 

(ii)  Exceptions  and  Reservations,  Timber  and  Minerals. — 
Except  and  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  committee  all 
timber  and  other  trees,  underwoods,  mines  and  quarries, 
stone,  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  other  minerals,  upon  or 
under  the  said  lands  with  liberty  of  ingress,  egress  and 
regress  for  the  committee,  their  agents,  and  workmen,  to 
plant,  fell,  and  take  away  timber,  trees,  and  underwood, 
and  to  work  any  mines,  quarries  or  pits,  stone,  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  or  other  minerals,  and  for  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  purposes,  paying  reasonable  compensation  for 
all  damage  (if  any)  done  thereby. 

(iii)  Duration  of  Tenancy. — Until  the  death  of  the  holder, 
unless  previously  determined  by  six  months'  notice,  in 
writing  given  by  either  party  to  the  other.  Should  a 
successor  be  ready  to  enter  before  the  expiry  of  the  notice, 
the  holder  may  leave  at  any  time  by  arrangement  with 
the  successor  and  superintendent  on  paying  proportion 
rent  due  to  day  of  leaving. 

(iv)  Where  the  committee  terminates  the  tenancy 
without  there  being  a  fault  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  the 
holder,  upon  quitting  the  holding,  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  which  shall  include,  beside  the  ordinary 
tenant  right  valuation,  a  valuation  of  any  improvements. 

(v)  In  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  for  disturbance,  the  difference 
shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(vi)  The  committee  shall  have  the  right  on  giving  three 
calendar  months'  notice  to  expire  on  any  quarter  day, 
to  resume  possession  of  any  part  of  the  land  which  may 
be  required  for  building  purjjoses,  working  minerals, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  a  railway,  road  or  any  public  under- 
taking on  compensating  the  holder  for  his  tenant-right 
therein  and  making  a  pro  rata  reduction  in  the  rent,  or  on 
giving  the  holder  another  parcel  of  land  equal  in  area  to 
that  taken  from  his  holding. 

(vii)  The  holder  shall  keep  roads,  other  than  main  roads, 
upon  or  immediately  adjoining  the  holding  in  good  order. 
Such  roads  as  serve  more  holdings  than  one  shall  be  kept 
jointly  by  the  holders  using  them. 

(viii)  When  a  holder  determines  his  tenancy,  and  wishes 
to  nominate  his  successor,  the  committee  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  favourably  consider  the  nomination.  Wlien 
twelve  or  more  holders  are  in  possession,  and  associated 
in  a  guild,  the  committee  will  allow  the  meeting  of  the 
guild  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to  any  proposed  holder, 
but  retains  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  or  Avithholding 
possession  to  any  applicant. 

The  Tenant's  Covenants. 

(i)  Valuation  on  Entry. — To  pay  to  the  committee  on 
entry  the  amount  of  the  tenant  right  valuation  due  to 
outgoing  tenant  by  law,  custom  or  otherwise. 

(ii)  To  Pay  Rent,  etc. — To  pay  the  said  several  rents  on 
the  days  appointed  for  payment,  and  to  pay  all  taxes  and 
rates,  deductions  and  outgoings  whatsoever  except  land 
tax  and  landlord's  property  tax  and  tithe. 

(iii)  To  Insure. — To  insure  all  the  premises  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  in  the  office,  at  such  sum  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  said  committee,  and  to  pay  the 
•annual  premium  when  due,  and  in  case  the  holder  shall 
neglect  to  insure  or  to  pay  the  premium,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  committee  to  insure  and  pay  such  premium,  and 
to  recover  the  same  as  rent  in  arrear. 

(iv)  Not  to  Assign  or  Underlet. — To  inhabit  the  house 
with  his  family,  not  to  assign  or  underlet  the  said  premises 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  to  take  in  a  lodger,  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee. 

(v)  To  Keep  in  Repair. — To  keep  and  leave  in  good 
repair  the  dwelling  house  and  all  the  buildings  with  all 
fastenings  and  fixtures  thereto  with  all  needful  reparations, 
paintings  and  cleansings,  and  also  all  the  pumps,  ditches, 
fences,  di'ains  and  chamiels  under  gateways,  damage  by 
reason  of  fire  excepted,  and  to  paint  or  limewash  once 


every  three  years  all  the  inside  parts  of  the  buildings  Tenancy 
usually  painted  and  limewashed,  and  not  to  erect,  remove  agreement 
or  alter  any  building  without  consent  of  the  Committee,  (permaner 

(vi)  To  cut  and  scour  the  fences  and  ditches  when  and 
where  necessary,  in  a  proper  manner. 

(vii)  To  Cultivate  andJ/anage. — To  cultivate  and  manage 
the  holding  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner,  keeping 
the  same  well  manured,  clean  and  in  good  heart  and 
condition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  advisor  or  other 
appointed  agent  of  the  committee. 

(viii)  To  spend  on  the  land  all  the  manure  and  vegetable 
waste  produced  on  the  holding. 

(ix)  Any  tenant  may  remove  or  plant  fruit  or  forest 
trees  after  first  obtaining  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  colony,  but  not  otherwise.  This 
shall  not  apply  to  trees  planted  and  kept  for  purely 
nursery  purposes. 

(x)  To  pay  5s.  per  year,  or  give  two  days'  labour  when 
called  upon  by  the  committee  for  keeping  the  village 
green,  children's  playground,  and  road  fronts  in  order. 

The  Committee'' s  Covenants. 

(i)  To  provide  upon  the  colony  estate  all  materials  for 
inside  painting  and  repairs,  and  to  do  necessary  outside 
painting  and  repairs. 

(ii)  To  provide,  on  entry,  fences  good  against  stock  and 
netted  against  rabbits. 

(iii)  To  plant  not  less  than  2  acres  on  each  holding  with 
fruit  trees. 

(iv)  To  allow  the  holder,  through  the  Co-operative 
Society,  use  of  the  colony  market  waggons,  and  to  charge 
for  same  not  more  than  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

General  Provisions. 

(i)  The  said  holder  is  at  liberty,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
covenants,  to  vote  as  he  likes,  to  worship  where  he  likes, 
and  to  farm  as  he  likes. 

(ii)  Reference  of  Disputes,  Rental  Value,  and  Tenancy 
to  Arbitration. — Every  valuation  under  this  agreement 
and  all  disputes  arising  between  committee  and  holder 
touching  these  presents,  or  anything  herein  contained,  or 
the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  committee  or  holder 
hereunder  shall  be  made  by  or  referred  to  arbitration,  the 
said  arbitration  shall  consist  of  two  independent  valuers, 
one  to  be  named  by  the  committee  and  the  other  by 
the  holder,  and  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  such  valuers. 
The  decision  of  the  said  arbitration  shall  be  final  and 
Ijinding  upon  both  parties  and  the  cost  of  the  proceedings 
shall  be  borne  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said  arbitra- 
tion, and  these  presents  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  submission 
to  arbitration  within  the  meaning  of  the  Arbitration  Act, 
1889,  or  any  statutory  modification  or  re-enactment 
thereof  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

(iii)  General  Provisions. — If,  and  whenever,  any  part  of 
the  said  rents  shall  be  in  arrear  for  three  months,  or  in, 
and  whenever  the  holder  shall  become  bankrupt,  or 
enter  into  any  composition  with  his  creditors,  or  any 
execution  shall  be  levied  upon  his  goods  or  chattels,  or 
upon  the  premises,  or  any  of  such  goods  or  chattels  shall 
be  seized  or  taken  possession  of  under  any  bill  of  sale  or 
security,  or  if  and  whenever  there  shall  be  a  breach  of  any 
of  the  covenants  by  the  holder  herein  contained  the 
committee  may  re-enter  upon  any  part  of  the  said  pre- 
mises, and  thereupon  this  tenancy  shall  actually  determine. 
Every  notice,  request  or  consent  signed  by  or  given  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  time  being  of  the  Hollesley  Bay 
Labour  Colony  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  signed  by  or 
given  to  the  committee  ;  and  any  notice  signed  by  the 
superintendent  and  given  to  the  holder  shall  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  sufficient  notice  to  the  tenant. 

As  witness  the  hands  of  the  said  parties : — 


45.  The  scheme  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : —  ^ 

(i)  Select  men  for  Hollesley  not  over  forty-five  o"su'g^s 
years  of  age  -wilUng  to  leave  London  and  settle  on  the  small  hoi 
land.  ings  schei 

(ii)  After  three  or  four  months'  training,  if  the  man  at  Hollesl 
and  his  family  are  found  suitable  for  settlement,  ^^y- 

a  cheap  cottage  should  be  provided  on  the  estate,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  family  during  the  remaining  teim 
of  training. 
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(iii)  At  the  end  of  one  year,  or  whenever  qualified 
by  training,  pass  on  the  family  to  a  small  holding 
under  a  "  temporary  tenancy." 

(iv)  As  a  final  step  a  man  would  get  a  "  permanent 
tenancy,"  subject  to  conditions  agreed  upon. 

46.  This  would  involve : — 

(a)  The  erection  at  HoUesley  of  at  least  fifty  cheap 
cottages,  costing  about  £140  each,  suitable  for  occu- 
pation by  the  men  and  their  families  during  the  first 
year  of  training. 

(6)  The  erection  at  Hollesley  of  twenty-five  cottages 
suitable  for  the  sample  group  of  "  small  holdings." 

(c)  The  pm'chase  of  other  estates  for  the  purpose 
of  "  small  holdings,"  with  the  erection  of  suitable 
cottages  for  the  same. 

47.  The  complete  scheme  would  obviate  the  objection- 
able separation  of  husband  and  family  for  long  periods, 
and  would  ensure  a  constant  outflow  of  trained  men  to 
occupy  the  small  holdings  provided.  Unfortunately  the 
scheme  has  been  retarded  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  the  committee  have  no  control.  The  only  cottages 
at  present  sanctioned  are  twelve  forming  part  of  the 
proposed  group  for  small  holdings  at  Hollesley.  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  refused  to  allow  any  more 
men  to  be  placed  upon  the  selected  list  for  training,  and 
no  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  stay  upon  the  colony  longer 
than  sixteen  weeks. 

48.  The  Farm. — The  farm  is  under  the  management  of 
a  skilled  agriculturist,  and  the  farm  hands  resident 
when  the  estate  was  taken  over  have  been  retained.  The 
farm  is  primarily  a  sheep  farm,  the  soil  being  sandy  loam, 
nearly  600  acres  being  arable.  We  run  a  registered  flock 
of  pure  Suffolk  ewes,  ranging  from  300  to  400.  Bullocks 
are  fed,  and  we  kill  what  are  required  for  consumption. 

49.  There  is  a  model  dairy  with  about  twenty  cows, 
and  this  number  will  be  steadily  increased. 

50.  We  have  a  good  herd  of  Black  Suffolk  breeding 
sows,  and  use  a  WTiite  Yorkshire  boar  for  breeding 
purposes. 

51.  The  fowl  farm  has  been  started,  and  about  1,500 
chickens  hatched  off'  this  season  by  sitting  hens. 

52.  There  are  about  thirty-five  horses  on  the  estate. 

53.  There  is  a  steam  mill  for  grinding  cattle  food  and 
the  same  engine  is  used  for  threshing  and  chaff  cutting. 

54.  The  farm  does  not  employ  much  of  the  ordinary 
London  labour,  but  the  farm  manager  is  responsible  for 
the  training  of  the  emigration  men.  These  are  taught 
milking,  butter-making,  the  general  management  of 
stock,  and  all  kinds  of  general  farm  work,  including  the 
handhng  of  horse  implements.  Lectures  are  also  given 
by  the  farm  manager  upon  various  agricultural  subjects. 

55.  Works  Department. — This  department  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  manager,  and  mcludes  a 
fine  range  of  workshops  for  farriers,  blacksmith,  carpenters, 
joiners,  painters,  plumbers,  and  all  kinds  of  repairs  and 
general  estate  work. 

56.  The  valuer's  schedule  of  dilapidations  at  the  time 
of  the  original  purchase  of  the  estate  was  of  almost  appaUing 
length,  repairs  being  required  more  or  less  urgently  on 
every  building  on  the  estate. 

57.  Water  Scheme. — After  painting  the  college  buildings 
externally,  the  water  supply  called  for  attention,  and  an 
extensive  scheme  was  undertaken.  A  cast  iron  cistern, 
holding  9,000  gallons,  was  erected  on  a  steel  frame  45  feet 
high,  a  3-inch  main  laid,  and  a  2  h.p.  oil  engine  installed 
to  pump  water  from  a  spring  to  the  cistern,  from  which 
the  college  and  new  cottages  are  supphed. 

58.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  colonists'  labour,  was  £1,100. 
The  work  was  vmdertaken  by  a  contractor,  provision 
being  made  in  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  unskilled 
work  to  be  done  by  colonists. 

59.  A  good  boiler  and  hot  water  system  was  fixed  in 
the  college,  and  eight  shower  and  three  long  oaths  pro- 
vided.   The  whole  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

60.  Settlers'  Cottages. — Cottages  to  take  prospective 
settlers,  permanently  or  temporarily,  were  decided  upon, 
and  a  start  was  made  with  foxu',  the  number  afterwards 
being  increased  to  twelve,  which  cost  in  wages  and 
materials  £180  each,  colonists'  labour  to  the  value  of  £38 
per  cottage  not  included.    Six  of  these  cottages  are  built 
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with  the  external  walls  of  concrete,  and  partition  walls  Mr.  Bolton. 
of  brick.  Smart. 

61.  These  are  arranged  with  a  large  hving  room,  scullery  j., 

(with  bath  and  copper),  and  three  bedrooms,  each  room  "  

containing  some  fixture  furniture,  all  on  the  ground  floor, 

while  a  strong  floor  is  provided  above  the  whole  ground 
floor  area  as  a  storeroom  for  produce,  with  an  outside 
entrance. 

62.  The  other  six  cottages  are  built  in  pairs,  with  bricks 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  colonists.  These  bricks  are 
cement  and  sand,  and  require  no  burning.  Water  from 
the  tower  has  been  laid  on  to  each  of  these  houses. 

63.  Cottages  upon  the  Estate. — There  were  twenty -six 
cottages  upon  the  estate,  and  these,  when  taken  over,  all 
required  a  thorough  overhauhng  ;  two  were  added  to 
extensively,  and  one  quite  uninhabitable  is  again  occupied. 

64.  The  College  Laundry  was  situated  about  one  mile 
from  the  main  building.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  were 
removed  and  erected  in  what  had  been  the  chemical 
laboratory.  The  old  launchy  building  was  then  par- 
titioned and  fitted  as  a  residence,  and  is  now  occupied. 

65.  A  range  of  old  garden  sheds,  90  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide,  has  been  converted  into  a  model  fruit  store. 

66.  A  dilapidated  wood  shed,  60  feet  by  14  feet  wide, 
has  been  strengthened,  and  a  concrete  floor  and  fitments 
added,  suitable  for  a  garden  potting  shed. 

67.  Part  of  an  old  store  has  been  converted  into  a 
bakery,  with  oven  and  flour  store. 

68.  A  range  of  old  insanitary  stables  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  new  ranges  erected  in  place  to  accommodate 
eight  horses. 

69.  The  whole  of  the  several  sets  of  farm  buildings 
have  been  restored,  and  in  some  cases  improved. 

70.  The  whole  of  the  outside,  and  part  of  the  inside, 
of  the  extensive  college  buildings  have  been  repaired  and 
painted. 

71.  The  mens'  lavatories  have  been  converted  from 
open  latrines  to  dry  earth  closets. 

72.  An  underground  cistern  has  been  constructed  in 
the  gardens,  with  pump,  and  into  this  is  drained  the 
laundry  and  urinal.  This  is  emptied  each  day  and  used 
for  manurial  purposes,  as  also  is  the  soil  from  the  earth 
closets. 

73.  Three  other  such  cisterns  have  been  constructed 
in  the  gardens,  into  which  has  been  drained  the  liquid 
ruiming  from  the  pig  yards. 

74.  The  waste  water  from  the  baths  and  sculleries  is 
drained  to  soak-aways,  some  200  yards  from  the  college  ; 
the  sediment  cleared  from  these  is  treated  with  soil  and 
then  utilised  as  manure. 

75.  New   Worlc. — The  following  new  buildings,  etc., 
have  been  erected  : — 

(i)  Twelve  cottages  for  small  holders. 

(ii)  A  packing  and  sprouting  shed  on  concrete 
foundations,  with  concrete  floor,  weather  boarded 
sides  and  tiled  roof.    Dimensions,  400  feet  by  15  feet. 

(iii)  A  farm  implement  shed,  110  feet  by  21  feet. 

(iv)  A  slaughter-house  on  most  approved  lines. 

(v)  Six  large  fowlhouses. 

(vi)  One  three-c|uarter  span  greenhouse,  150  feet 
by  12  feet.  Three  full  span  greenhouses,  each  40 
feet  by  12  feet. 

76.  Brick-making. — 250,000  cement  bricks  have  been 
made,  most  of  which  have  been  utilised  in  the  above  work. 
There  are  fine  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  on  the  estate, 
and  large  quantities  have  been  raised  for  concreting, 
brick-making,  and  road-making. 

77.  Religious  and  Social. — A  weekly  service  is  arranged 
tor  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  is  conducted 
by  the  ciu-ate  of  the  parish. 

78.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  cared  for  by  a  priest 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  visits  and  stays  the  week- 
end, generally  once  in  three  weeks.  During  the  summer 
the  men  have  been  kindly  invited  to  attend  the  private 
chapel  of  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Walton  at  Shingle  Street. 

79.  An  undenominational  service  is  held  every  Sunday 
night,  and  is  conducted  alternately  by  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistant,  with  any  other  help  they  may  find 
available. 
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Mr.  Bolton       80.  An  adult  school  is  held  every  Sunday  morning  at 
Smart.  9.15. 

81.  During  the  week  there  are  usually  two  lectures,  a 
debate,  and  a  concert. 

82.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  friends,  especially  the 
Rev.  Russell  Wakefield  and  Sir.  Walter  Coates,  the  men 
are  well  provided  vdth  games,  including  cricket,  football, 
quoits,  billiards,  bagatelles,  etc.  Good  sea  and  river 
bathing  are  also  available  in  summer.  Ploughing  matches 
and  athletic  sports  took  place  at  Easter. 

83.  The  Colony  System. — In  considering  the  wisdom 
or  otherwise  of  adopting  the  colony  system  as  a  method 
of  dealing  mth  the  unemploj'ed,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  to  be  effective  three  types  of  colony  will  be 
necessary  : — 

(i)  The  training  colony  for  selected  men. 

(ii)  A  colony  for  men  who  have  some  defect  in 
physique  or  character. 

(iii)  A  colony  for  the  treatment  of  the  man  who 
has  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  never  to  work  again. 

84.  In  the  first  of  these  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
liberty  should  be  given,  and  the  best  elements  in  the  men 
should  be  appealed  to  along  the  lines  of  privilege  and 
hopeful  prospect. 

85.  The  second  class  should  be  subject  to  very  careful 
supervision  and  steady  discipline. 

86.  The  third  class  should  be  subject  to  compulsory 
detention,  and  the  dietary  table  should  have  vital  relation 
to  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

87.  The  men  who  failed  to  appreciate  No.  1  could  be 
sent  to  No.  2,  and  if  necessary  No.  3,  but  the  predominant 
intention  and  spirit  of  the  whole  system  should  be  a  deter- 
mined redemptive  effort  to  lift  No.  3  to  No.  2,  and  No.  2 
to  No.  1. 

88.  Above  all,  the  men  engaged  in  the  training  and 
oversight  of  the  colonists  must  be  of  a  type  capable  of 
liigh  moral  enthusiasm,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  gravity 
and  greatness  of  their  work. 

89.  Cost  of  the  Colony. — The  question  most  often  and 
Will  farm  eagerly  asked  is,  "Will  it  pay  ?  "  In  the  sense  in  which 
colonies  that  question  is  usually  asked  it  certainly  will  not  pay. 
"  pay  "  ?        But  if  the  question  is  asked  in  the  only  fair  way,  that  is, 

in  the  presence  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  it 
pays,  economically  and  socially  equally  well. 

90.  Here  are  a  given  number  of  London  men  out  of 
work,  with  wives  and  families  dependent.  They  caimot 
be  allowed  to  starve,  and  apart  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Unemployed  Act  of  1905,  there  is  no  other  beside  the  Poor 
Law.  This  can  be  applied  either  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  "  Labour  Test  Act,"  or  by  taking  the  whole  family 
into  the  house.  The  former  is  practically  impossible  for 
London  for  various  well-known  reasons.  While  the  cost 
of  the  "  house  "  treatment  would  be  at  least  double  that 
of  the  colony,  that  is,  taking  the  gross  cost  of  the  colony 
system  at  25s.  per  week  per  family. 

91.  But  the  economic  advantage,  important  though 
it  may  be,  is  surely  less  important  than  the  physical  and 
moral  advantages  of  the  colony  system.  To  put  it  briefly, 
in  the  ''  house  "  system  you  are  destroying  the  home, 
and  demoralising  the  man  at  enormous  economic  and 
moral  cost. 

92.  In  the  colony  system  you  are  preserving  the  home, 
improving  the  man,  and  making  a  future  of  good  citizen- 
ship possible  with  a  50  per  cent,  saving  of  costs. 

93.  Incidentally  you  are  doing  more  than  all  these 
things  put  together,  for  in  providing  facilities  for  settling 
the  derelict  townsman  on  the  land,  the  men  in  our  villages 
will  inevitably  share  the  privileges  of  easy  access  to  the 
land,  with  facilities  for  necessary  loans. 

94.  Thus  by  easing  the  overcrowded  labour  market  of 
London  and  facilitating  the  re-populalion  of  rural  England, 
one  of  the  tap  roots  of  the  unemployed  problem  would  be 
reached. 

84502.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  Hollesley  Bay,  as 
at  present  organised,  does  two  classes  of  work  ;  it  takes 
people  for  a  certain  time,  puts  them  through  a  course  of 
sixteen  weeks'  training,  and  then  either  sends  them  back 
to  the  place  where  they  came  from,  or,  possibly,  obtains 
employment  for  them.  That  is  the  class  that  passes 
through.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  certain 
holdings  with  houses  on  them,  and  the  occupants  of  those 
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have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  proprietor  and  they 
are  in  the  position  of  what  I  may  call  sitting  tenants,  are 
they  not  ? — No,  that  was  the  original  intention,  but  that 
is  not  the  fact  now. 

84503.  What  is  their  tenure  ? — They  are  simply  now 
engaged  as  garden  labourers.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  on  our  scheme. 

84504.  Are  they  liable  to  be  sent  back  after  four 
months  ? — We  do  not  know  that.  At  present  we  are 
allowed  to  keep  them,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  futiire 
of  those  men  is  going  to  be  yet. 

84505.  I  think  I  have  accurately  described  what 
hajDpens  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  ;  they  go  for  sixteen 
weeks'  training,  either  in  agriculture  or  horticulture ; 
then  they  either  try  to  get  work  outside  or  go  back  to 
where  they  came  from  ? — It  should  be  training,  and  that 
was  the  original  intention ;  but,  except  in  the  cases  that 
we  know  are  booked  for  Canada,  the  intention  of  training 
has  necessarily  been  interfered  with,  because  these  men 
are  going  back  to  London  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  trained  because  they  are  doing  the  work,  but  we 
have  not  the  same  purpose  directing  us,  and  the  men  have 
not  the  same  outlook  to  help  them. 

84506.  The  original  idea  was  these  men  should  be  trained 
for  a  certain  time  and  when  trained  should  be  in  some  way 
or  other  attached  to  the  estate  ? — Not  necessarily  that 
estate.  The  idea  was  to  train  men  to  become  small 
holders  on  their  own  accoruit,  it  probably  might  be  wise 
to  settle  one  group  at  Hollesley  Bay  on  that  estate,  and 
when  that  was  occupied  other  estates  should  be  purchased 
and  broken  up  for  small  holdings,  the  rough  work  to 
provide  work  for  the  larger  crowd  who  needed  temporary 
help ;  and  then,  as  we  were  able  to  train  men  at  HoUesley 
Bay,  having  first  settled  our  group  there,  the  trained  men 
would  be  sent  on  to  these  other  estates. 

84507.  The  group  that  has  been  formed  at  Hollesley 
Bay  was  the  commencement  of  the  system  which  has  been 
truncated  ? — Yes. 

84508.  Was  Hollesley  Bay  purchased  or  given  ?— It 
was  lent  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  purchased  by 
London. 

84509.  We  will  just  take  the  system  as  it  is.  I  think 
you  give  in  the  Appendix  to  your  Statement  (See 
Appendix,  No.  CI.)  a  list  of  the  persons  who  have 
come  there;  it  is  about  1,700.  We  will  take  the 
Statement  up  to  the  date  at  which  it  was  written, 
because  there  may  be  some  little  changes  since  ;  we  have  a 
classification  of  those  as  to  what  has  happened  to  them. 
I  see  there  is :  "  Time  expired,  migrated."  I  suppose 
migration  assumes  that  they  got  some  employment  ?— 
Yes ;  that  would  include  the  twelve  men  in  the  cottages 
built  originally  and  intended  for  small  holdings,  as  the 
men  trained  for  small  holders  and  that  class  would 
include  one  or  two  other  men  settled  there  in  other  kinds 
of  work — men  who  have  been  migrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

84510.  Then  "emigrated."  That  is,  of  course,  only 
the  number,  I  suppose,  of  heads  of  families  ?— Yes,  in  each 
case  that  would  be  a  family. 

84511.  I  suppose  you  multiply  that  by  at  least  three  ? — 
Five. 

84512.  Have  you  heard  at  all  from  those  who  have 
emigrated  as  to  how  they  have  done  ?— A  large  number. 

84513.  On  the  whole  is  it  satisfactory  ?— Quite. 

84514.  Did  they  aU  emigrate  to  Canada  ?— Yes. 

84515.  Are  they  looked  after  there  at  all,  is  there  some 
means  of  supervision  ?— Through  the  ordinary  emigration 
agency  I  think,  j 

84516.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  that  side  of  your 
■^vork  ?— Yes,  quite,  except  that  I  think  we  are  sending 
the  best  men  away,  that  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
settled  here. 

84517.  You  have  got  work  for  338  ?— That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  have  obtained  the  work ;  many 
of  those  obtained  it  themselves. 

84518.  I  suppose  you  would  contend  they  would  not 
have  got  the  work  if  they  had  not  gone  through  this 

training  ?  They  were  in  a  better  condition  to  look  for 

work,  certainly. 

84519.  I  suppose  these  first  four  sets  of  figures  form  Discharge 
your  successes  and  the  last  three  are  those  who  were 
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unsatisfactory  ? — Not  necessarily  unsatisfactory.  The 
only  unsatisfactory  would  be  the  discharges — 119  out  of 
1,711. 

84520.  "  Failed  to  return  from  furlough,"  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  would  it  not  ? — Not  necessarily.  There 
would  be  included  in  those  men  who  had  obtained  work. 

84521.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  One  object  of  the 
furlough  is  to  enable  men  to  get  work  ? — Yes. 

84522.  (Cliairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  contend  that 
you  cannot  test  what  has  been  done  because  the  original 
idea  has  not  been  given  effect  to  ? — Except  so  far  as  the 
ability  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  goes. 

84523.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  men  ?  Their 
conduct  on  the  whole  has  been  satisfactory? — Quite. 

84524.  You  had  one  trouble,  but  with  that  exception 
I  understand  you  have  not  had  any  ? — No,  and  that  was 
really  a  very  foolish  thing,  there  was  nothing  behind  it 
all. 

84525.  That  would  account  for  a  large  number  of  the 
119,  would  it  not  ?— Yes. 

84526.  The  men  that  you  get  are  the  more  or  less 
picked  men  from  the  registers  ?— Yes. 

84527.  What  has  been  the  result  of  their  work ;  you 
have  a  garden,  I  think,  and  an  expert  gardener  ? — Yes, 
there  are  about  118  acres  of  gardens. 

84528.  You  have  an  expert  gardener  ? — Yes. 

84529.  What  is  his  opinion  as  regards  the  work  of 
these  men,  as  compared  with  others  ? — His  opinion  is 
very  high  indeed.  He  is  abundantly  pleased  with  the 
men,  and  thinks  they  are  far  more  teachable  and  shape 
a  good  deal  better  at  a  new  employment  than  local  men 
would.    They  are  naturally  quicker,  being  townsmen. 

84530.  You  have  not  had  any  amount  of  skulking  or 
shirking  ? — No. 

84531.  And  the  conduct  generally  has  been  very  good  ? 
— Very  good  indeed,  excellent. 

84532.  Except  on  the  occasion  of  that  outbreak  have 
you  had  to  discharge  any  considerable  niunber  for  mis- 
conduct ? — No,  very  small,  just  ones  and  twos ;  it 
would  come  to  about  7  per  cent,  altogether,  and  I  should 
say  about  5  per  cent,  of  those  would  be  through  the 
drink,  and  only  about  2  per  cent,  through  laziness. 

84533.  I  suppose  you  would  mfer  from  that  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  inherent  good  in  these  people,  which 
was  brought  out  by  the  training  ? — Yes.  My  hope  is 
very  much  higher  than  when  I  fkst  began. 

84534.  Taking  that  part  of  your  system  by  which 
people  are  put  in  small  homesteads,  how  many  have  you 
in  those  homesteads  now  ? — Twelve. 

84535.  Are  they  all  Londoners  ? — Yes,  not  all  of  them 
London  bom,  three  are  country  bom  and  nine  are  London 
bom. 

84536.  How  long  has  the  longest  of  those  been  in 
these  holdings  ? — The  longest  just  on  two  years. 

84537.  Ai-e  they  satisfactory  ? — Quite. 

84538.  Are  they  satisfied  ? — We  had  one  case  that  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  lady.  The  man  was  a  capital  man,  the  wife  was 
^vrong— dissatisfied,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

84539.  As  far  as  you  could  judge  from  this  limited 
experience,  the  occupants  of  these  homesteads  are  satisfied 
with  their  rural  surroundings  ? — Entirely. 

84540.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  was 
the  original  idea.  These  people  were  to  be  trained,  then 
were  they  to  be  put  on  small  holdings  or  allotments  ? — 
Small  holdings  under  the  new  Act  ? — Of  course,  the  amount 
of  land  we  proposed  to  give  might  have  come  mider  the 
Allotments  section.  We  proposed  to  begin  with  a  mini- 
mum of  4  acres,  and  you  can  go  up  to  5  acres  under  the 
Allotments  section. 

84541.  But  there  would  have  been  no  houses  ? — The 
parish  councils  have  authority  to  erect  houses. 

84542.  How  was  the  original  idea  financed  ? — In  the 
first  instance,  it  was  quite  voluntary ;  then  we  came  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  when  the  Act  of  1905  came  in,  or 
rather  before  that,  when  Mr.  Long's  Committee,  the 
committee  nominated  by  him  as  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  came  into  operation  ;  he  set 


up,  as  you  know,  machinery  for  London,  and  then  we 
were  financed  partly  from  the  rates  and  partly  from 
voluntary  sources.  Everybody  knew  that  would  break 
down,  and  when  we  came  on  to  the  Act  of  1905,  which 
confirmed  and  somewhat  extended  Mr.  Long's  machinery, 
we  were  compelled  to  seek  other  means  of  subsistence, 
and  that  came  in  the  form  of  an  exchequer  grant. 

84543.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  got  the  Queen's  Fund 
first  ? — Yes,  that  was  previous,  during  Sir.  Long's 
period. 

84544.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  at  all  thought  out,  if 
the  old  scheme  had  gone  on,  how  you  would  have  financed 
it  and  how  you  woxild  have  worked  it  ? — Yes. 

84545.  I  will  tell  you  the  criticism,  and  perhaps  you  will 
frame  your  answer  so  as  to  meet  this  criticism ;  it  may 
have  been  said  :  "  This  is  excellent,  but  it  is  so  microscopic 
and  the  expense  is  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  capable 
of  any  very  large  development  ? — My  answer  to  that  is 
really  that  this  scheme  is  only  contributory  to  the  whole 
question.  No  one  ever  dreamed  this  was  going  to  settle 
the  whole  unemployed  question.  We  simply  look  on  it 
as  one  means  of  deaUng  with  a  certain  number  of  men, 
and  personally  I  beheve  that  the  indirect  fruits  of  it  will 
be  greater  than  the  direct  frait ;  that  is,  I  beheve  we 
must  deal  with  the  causes  of  our  surplus  labour  in  the 
towns,  and  one  of  the  most  direct  ways  of  dealing  Avith 
that  is  to  make  some  arrangement  which  will  facihtate 
the  settlement  of  men  on  the  land  in  the  country.  You 
cannot  do  that  with  the  townsmen  without  doing  it  at 
the  same  time  for  the  countrymen.  You  will  be  able  to 
settle  a  considerable  number  of  townsmen  on  the  land  in 
this  way,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would  be  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  the  countryman  there.  We  not  only 
want  facilities  for  getting  on  to  the  land,  but  we  want, 
what  I  beheve  the  townsmen  will  be  able  to  supply  perhaps 
more  readily  than  the  people  who  are  already  in  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  proper  social  organisation  of  the 
village  community.  I  beheve  in  that  direction  very  much 
work  will  be  done  by  the  settlement  of  tlie  townsmen  in 
the  country. 

84546.  Do  you  think  the  people  so  settled  will  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  ?— Yes,  if  they  are  settled  on  the 
lines  suggested.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  you  are 
going  to  make  the  townsman  a  self-supporting  citizen  in  an 
isolated  small  holding,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  the 
average  countryman. 

84547.  How  would  the  multiplication  of  holdings,  one 
contiguous  to  the  other,  enable  the  individuals  in  the 
aggregate  to  support  themselves  ? — What  we  say  is  that 
they  must  necessarily  run  on  co-operative  lines,  the  holding 
to  be  held  with  every  security  of  tenure  short  of  freehold, 
and  the  whole  thing  to  be  run  on  co-operative  lines,  as  to 
buying  and  selling.  We  all  know  that  when  the  small 
liolder  buys  a  small  quantity,  he  pays  the  retail  price,  and 
when  he  comes  to  sell  his  produce  he  gets  wholesale  price, 
and  a  man  who  buys  retail  and  sells  wholesale  will  not  do. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  all  the  conditions  will  be  more 
hopeful.  Take  the  question,  for  instance,  of  cultivation. 
Whenever  horse  labour  is  needed,  implements,  and  so  on, 
all  those  can  be  best  bought  and  utilised  if  they  are  run 
on  co-operative  hues.  Then,  again,  a  considerable 
group,  say  of  fifty,  could  have  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
sight and  continued  sldlled  training.  ^Moreover,  a  group 
of  that  kind  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 
of  county  council  classes  for  instruction  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  In  fact,  the  advantages  are  almost  without 
number  for  the  co-operative  system  against  the  individual. 

84548.  If  this  system  is  developed  it  seems  essential 
that  there  should  be  at  each  one  of  these  communities, 
a  skilled  adviser  or  superintendent  ? — Certainly,  for  a  time 
at  any  rate  that  would  be  necessary. 

84549.  If  such  a  system  were  to  succeed  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  persons  who  would  first  take  advantage  of  it 
would  be  persons  reared  in  the  country,  because  they 
would  have  more  aptitude  for  this  sort  of  thing  than  a 
toMTisman  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  that,  because  I  think  you  can  train,  on  the  Unes 
laid  down  in  my  Statement,  the  townsman  who  has 
known  nothing  of  country  life  at  all,  until  he  comes 
down  there. 

84550.  Would  he  have  his  small  holding  ? — He  would 
get  the  twelve  months'  prehminary  training  on  the  train- 
ing colony.  The  proposal  there  is  that  after  three  months, 
the  man  should  be  joined  on  the  colony  by  his  family. 
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Mr.  Bolton    and  occupy  a  cottage,  if  after  twelve  months  he  is  sti'l 
Hmuri.       found  satisfactory,  and  the  wife  is  suitable,  and  everything 

 is  favourable,  then  give  the  man  what  is  called  here  a 

12  Nov.  1907.  temporary  tenancy  of  a  small  holding.  That  should 
continue  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  man  should 
be  paid  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  district,  and  a  ledger 
account  should  be  kept  against  the  holding,  the  authority, 
whatever  it  might  be,  or  the  colony,  providing  the  capital 
for  the  same,  and  skilled  oversight.  Then  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years,  (the  whole  of  the  three  years  is  simply 
three  years'  further  training  and  further  testing  of  your 
man),  if  there  is  any  credit  surplus,  that  would  go  to  the 
man.  At  any  time  during  that  three  years,  if  you  discover 
you  have  got  the  wrong  man,  you  must  try  and  deal  with 
him  in  some  other  way.  If  you  had  a  group  of  these  side 
by  side,  you  would  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
comparison,  you  would  know  whether  it  Was  the  fault 
of  the  system  or  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
individual  man.  By  the  time  you  get  to  the]  stage  of 
granting  what  would  be  called  the  permanent  tenancy, 
you  would  have  had  amjale  time  both  to  test  and  train  the 
men.  That  permanent  tenancy  should  give  to  him,  as  I 
have  said,  every  security  short  of  freehold,  should  give 
him  all  the  advantage  of  security  for  improvements  should 
he  voluntary  relinquish  occupation,  and  should  give  him 
a  guarantee  that  bis  rent  should  never  be  raised  beyond 
4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  involved. 

84551.  Two  questions  occur  to  me,  namely  who  is 
to  be  the  authority  who  is  to  provide  the  fund  and  set 
this  in  motion,  and  then  assuming  you  answer  that,  how 
are  you  going  to  select  the  persons  whom  you  would  put 
on  the  holding  :  because  whilst  your  scheme  might  be 
an  excellent  one  for  a  social,  philanthropic,  or  if  you 
like  business  experiment,  it  seems  to  me  an  extremely 
difficult  one  for  any  authority  to  work  out,  representing 
a  large  number  of  people  of  all  classes  and  of  all  kinds  ? 
— Before  I  answer  that  I  should  like  to  keep  two  things 
distinct  ;  I  think  they  are  cjuite  distinct ;  that  is  the 
experiment  as  such,  and  any  large  scheme  that  might 
grow  out  of  the  experiment.  I  think  that  the  first  and 
the  most  important  thing  for  the  present  would  be  the 
experiment,  and  that  experiment  I  think  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  best  people  you  can  get,  I  do  not  care 
who  they  are,  or  what  authority  you  go  to,  so  long  as 
they  are  competent. 

84552.  Your  idea  is  to  make  the  experiment,  and  you 
would  make  it  in  connection  with  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  unemployed, 
and  then  upon  the  success  of  your  experiment  would, 
of  covirse,  depend  the  further  extension  or  diminishing 
of  the  big  scheme  ? — What  I  feel  is  this,  that  we  are 
suffering  now  from  what  I  will  call  incomplete  legisla- 
tion ;  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
it  is  not  effective  ;  and  that  the  way  to  cure  that  is,  first 
of  all,  to  prove  that  you  can  do  something,  that  we  have 
facts  to  go  upon  instead  of  theory.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  it  is  not  beyond  the  skill  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  devise  a  scheme  if  they  were  c^uite  sure  that  what 
thev  were  doing  was  wise. 

84553.  You  have  in  your  statement  ultimately  the 
colony  divided  into  three  heads  ;  there  would  be  a  training 
colony  for  selected  men,  then  you  would  have  a  different 
type  of  men  who  have  some  defect,  and  then  I  under- 
stand you  would  have  some  other  colony  for  the  idle 
and  lazy  ? — Yes,  three  types  of  colony,  but  I  should 
like  to  make  them  all  part  of  one  scheme.  I  should 
like  it  very  clearly  understood  that  I  have  never  met 
the  man  yet  that  I  considered  hopeless. 

84554.  Your  experience  is  that  that  class  forms  a  very 
small  proportion  ? — Yes,  of  that  class,  and  they  are  not 
hopeless. 

84555.  It  is  a  very  interesting  experiment  which  you 
advocate  ;  I  should  like  to  go  into  what  has  been  the 
cost  of  the  experiment  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  connection 
with  Hollesley  Bay.  What  sums  have  been  spent  ? — 
I  cannot  give  you  what  one  might  call  the  grand  finance. 
I  have  no  means  of  giving  that,  you  must  get  it  from 
the  central  body.  I  can  give  you,  if  you  wish,  the  cost 
of  feeding,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  that  is  not  what 
you  want,  is  it  ?  (A  statement  as  to  cost,  &c.,  of 
Hollesley  Bay  was  subsequently  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body.  )* 

84556.  That  goes  some  way.  I  rather  wanted  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  cost,  because  it  might  be  alleged  that 
this  was  a  very  interesting  experiment,  but  the  cost  was 
prohibitive  for  trying  it  on  any  big  scale  ? — It  seems  to 

*  Not  printed. 
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me,  of  course  I  am  only  using  the  figures  that  have  been  Cost  at 
reported  to  me,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  correct,  Hollesley 
that  if  the  estimated  gross  cost  is  anything  like  what  Bay  com- j 
it  is  said  to  be,  it  is  a  very  moderate  cost  as  compared  pared  witl 
with  what  otherwise  must  have  been  spent,  if  yovi  use  uadet, 
the  only  machinery  that  remains  to  deal  with  these  people. 
I  have  always  approached  the  question  from  this  stand- 
point, that  the  elementary  doctrine,  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  poverty  problem  in  this  country  is,  that  no  man 
must  be  allowed  to  starve.  Immediately  you  get  that 
you  ask  :  What  macliinery  has  the  State  set  up  for 
preventing  a  man  starving  ?  The  only  machinery  set 
up  before  the  Act  of  1905  was,  of  course,  the  Poor  Law  ;; 
therefore  the  proper  comparison  is  the  cost  of  the- 
present  scheme,  with  the  only  alternative  set  up  by 
the  State,  the  Poor  Law  ;  and,  if  you  take  to  the 
relative  cost  of  those  two  I  think  there  is  an  immense 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  colony ; — say  the  cost  is 
even  30s.,  but  it  is  nearer  25s.,  I  presume,  than  that. 
The  cost  of  a  family  under  the  Poor  Law  cannot  be  less 
than  £2  10s.  a  week,  and  it  is  nearer  £3  I  think  you  will 
find. 

84557.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  For  an  individual  ? — No,  a 
family.    We  are  dealing  only  with  married  men. 

84558.  (Chairman.)  You  give  here  a  list  of  the  occupa- 
tions, they  seem  to  be  very  varied,  they  include  almost 
every  class  ? — Yes. 

84559.  There  was  a  certain  number  marked  general ; 
I  suppose  those  are  general  labourers  ? — Yes. 

84560.  Was  there  much  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  work  with  a 
spade,  or  remove  material,  and  the  others,  after  a  few 
weeks  ? — I  think  you  get  advantages  both  ways.  You 
get  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  doing  mechanical 
work  only  with  a  spade,  it  does  not  want  much  head 
work  at  all,  he  will  handle  a  spade  very  well  indeed,  but 
if  you  get  a  clerk  who  has  been  accustomed  to  use  his 
head,  that  man  can  learn  to  use  a  spade  much  more 
readily  than  the  other  learns  to  use  his  head.  You  get 
it  both  ways.  You  get  more  physical  power  with  less 
mental  ec^uipment,  but  \^'e  have  not  had  much  difficulty 
in  teaching  either  of  the  men.  Of  course,  the  higher 
the  mental  capacity  the  more  easily  you  can  teach. 

84561.  You  did  a  number  of  tasks,  such  as  making 
bricks,  or  things  of  that  kmd.  Were  the  men  taught  by 
your  staff,  or  were  they  practiced  brick-makers  ? — We 
made  bricks  that  can  be  made  by  any  intelligent  man 
with  an  hour's  instruction.  They  are  cement  bricks, 
and  there  is  no  burning  ;  it  is  not  highly  skilled  work  at 
all.  First  of  all  you  must  have  very  great  care  in  mixing 
the  cement  and  sand,  and  getting  the  right  proportions, 
and  the  next  thing  is  to  get  them  properly  pressed  into  the 
moulds.  There  are  two  advantages  to  us,  first  that  the 
unskilled  labourer  can  do  it,  and  secondly  there  was  a 
saving  of  about  10s.  per  1,000. 

84562.  You  would  contend  that,  putting  the  financial 
question  on  one  side,  the  moral  result  of  what  has  been 
done  has  been  very  good  ? — I  think  it  has  been  splendid 

84563.  In  the  case  of  the  men  who  have  gone  back  to 
London,  you  are  not  sure  they  have  not  lapsed  ? — I  cannot 
say  about  that.  I  think  it  would  be  most  interesting 
to  follow  those  men  and  find  out. 

84564.  You   have   occasional   communications  from 

them,  I  suppose  ?— We  have  letter  after  letter,  asking 

if  they  can  come  back  again,  most  of  them  stranded,  1 

am  afraid.  r  i 

Initial  cot 

84565.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  initial  cost  of  of  settlenn 
the  settlement  was  paid  out  of  the  rates  ?— Yes,  the 
current  rates. 

84566.  There  was  no  question  of  a  loan  ? — I  think  not. 

84567.  That  was  never  thought  of  ?— I  think  it  was 
paid  out  of  current  rates. 

84568.  I  see  that  you  say  in  Paragraph  48  the  farm  is 
primarily  a  sheep  farm  ? — Yes.  The  farm 

,     ,  ,     /.nn  atHollesk 

84569.  The  soil  being  sandy  loam,  nearly  600  acres  j^^^^ 
being  arable,    is  sheep  farming  the  main  business  to 
whicli  the  men  apply  themselves  ?— The  men  are  not  on 

the  ordinary  farm  at  all,  except  the  men  we  are  training 
for  Canada. 

84570.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  you  retain  the  sheep 
farming  industry  ?— Yes,  we  do  not  make  the  sheep  our 
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j  3  farm       main  factor  ;  it  is  primarily  a  sheep  farm  from  the  char- 
ifcHoUesley   acter  of  the  ground,  and  so  on,  but  we  also  have  a  good 
dairy. 

84571.  You  utilise  it  now  for  training  men  whom  you 
propose  to  send  on  to  Canada  ? — Yes,  I  have  now  just 
over  forty  men,  I  think,  who  are  booked  for  Canada  next 
spring.  They  will  be  taught  dairying,  and  just  the  rudi- 
ments of  farming,  how  to  handle  implements,  and  so  on. 

j  84572.  Are  these  men  that  you  are  so  training,  the 

unemployed  from  London  ? — Yes. 

84573.  How  do  you  find  them  do  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

84574.  Do  you  teach  them  dau-y  work  as  well  ? — Yes, 
we  teach  them  milking,  and  butter-making  thoroughly. 

84575.  When  you  send  them  to  Canada,  whom  do  you 
send  them  to,  usually  ? — They  go  to  farmers  usually, 
through  the  ordinary  agencies  ;  the  Central  Body  do  that. 

84576.  You  assist  them  to  find  places  there  ? — Yes, 
just  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  primary  intention  is  that 
they  shall  settle  on  the  land,  and  many  of  them  do. 


84592.  How  much  would  that  be  ? — I  understand  the  Mr.  Bolton 
average  allowance  in  London  comes  out  to  14s.,  but  I  Smart. 

know  nothing  of  that.    I  know  nothing  of  the  London  

end.  *  12  Nov.  1907. 
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84577.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  you 
have  any  information  as  to  how  this  experiment  presents 
itself  to  the  agricultural  labom'ers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
You  are  retaining,  I  gather,  those  that  were  working  on 
the  farm  ? — Yes. 

84578.  You  propose  to  float  these  people  in  a  different 
position  from  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  ? — In 
what  way  ? 

84579.  I  see  your  cottages  are  to  have  a  bath-room, 
copper,  linen-room,  three  bedrooms,  fixed  furniture  and 
large  store-room  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  set  up  the  same  standard  of  cottage  that  we  have 
in  Hollesley  Village. 

84580.  Only  what  you  are  doing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
find  men,  who  after  all  are  the  broken  down,  and  put  them 
in  a  better  position  than  people  who  have  worked  ? — 
These  are  not  broken  down  men,  they  are  selected  men. 

84581.  With  regard  to  your  procedure,  you  arrange, 
I  gather,  that  the  wages  shall  be  15s.  a  week,  with 
Is.  additional  for  each  child.  Is  that  a  principle  ? — 
That  has  been  corrected,  or  should  have  been,  15s.  is  the 
actual  payment,  there  is  no  addition  for  the  child. 

84582.  That  should  be  eliminated  ? — Yes;  the  actual 
payment  is  15s. 

84583.  That  rather  suggests  the  old  Poor  Law  way  of 
going  on  ? — Yes. 

84584.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  those  figures 
you  have  promised  to  get  for  us,  you  would  probably  say, 
would  you  not,  that  some  of  the  initial  expenses  at  Holies- 
ley  Bay  were  very  heavy,  and  they  will  be  avoided  in  the 
future  ? — We  know  our  business  better,  for  one  thing. 

84585.  That  would  apply  to  some  of  the  housing 
accommodation  that  has  been  made,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  housing,  except  you  are  going  to  build  houses 
for  temporary  occupation.  Of  coiirse  we  could  build 
them  very  much  more  cheaply  in  terraces,  and  so  on  ; 
but  that  would  never  do  if  you  had  small  holdings  in 
view. 

84586.  What  I  meant  was  those  buildings  that  formed 
the  college  originally.  Those  are  very  much  more  costly  ? 
— Yes.  But  I  think  if  you  want  to  build  substantial 
buildings  like  that  you  would  pay  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  did. 

84587.  What  I  meant  was  :  Could  you  get  satisfactory 
buildings  at  a  lower  price  than  the  college  cost  ? — Tem- 
porary buildings  ? 

84588.  For  fifty  yeai-s,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

84589.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  16, 
shall  we,  in  the  figures  we  are  getting  as  to  cost,  have  the 
cost  of  board  and  residence  given  to  us  ? — I  can  give 
you  that  now,  if  you  like. 

84590.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  that  ? — It  is  5s.  6d. 
per  week  for  food,  and  lOd.  for  necessaries  for  a  man  for 
a  week.    That  is  brought  down  to  date. 

84591.  What  would  be  the  other  expenses  connected 
with  this  ? — Administration  expenses  and  travelling,  and 
the  allowance  in  London. 


84593.  And  the  administrative  expenses  ? — ^They  are  Allowance 
given  here  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  comes  out  per  man.  to  wife  in 
It  is  all  there  so  far  as  the  local  administration  goes.  London. 
Then  you  must  add  on  to  that  the  London  end.    There  is 

the  whole  machinery  of  London  to  be  taken  in. 

84594.  Shall  we  have  that  in  the  return  you  are  giving 
us  ?— Yes. 

84595.  Is  there  anything  put  do^\•n  for  the  cost  of 
medical  attendance  and  sickness  ? — No.  That  is  very 
small. 

84596.  What  are  your  arrangements  for  the  medical  Medical 
attendance  ? — -We  have  a  doctor  three  and  a  half  miles  attendance, 
away.    We  send  for  him  very  occasionally.  Holle-tey 

84597.  Do  you  pay  him  a  fixed  salary  ? — No.    So  much  Bay. 
a  case.    He  charges  5s.  for  the  first  visit,  and  2s.  6d.  each 
visit  afterwards  per  patient.    That  includes  medicine. 

84598.  Have  you  sent  any  cases  away  to  an  institution  ? 
— One  only.  That  was  to  the  local  asylum.  It  was  too 
bad  a  case  to  travel. 

84599.  Have  you  had  to  arrange  for  any  operation 
or  any  serious  cases  ? — No,  we  have  been  marvellously 
fortunate. 

84600.  The  cost  of  food,  5s.  6d.  a  week,  would  be  a  higli  Wages  and 
average  for  a  man  engaged  in  agriculture,  would  it  not  ?  expenditure 
What  would  the  cost  of  the  food  of  a  labourer  in  your  dis-  of  agri- 
trict  be  ? — I  could  not  say.    I  can  tell  you  what  the  cultiu-al 
earnings  are.    Thirteen  shillings  a  week  is  the  wage  of  the  labourers, 
labourer — that  is  the  ordinary  labourer — and  some  of 

them  get  more  than  that,  and  they  get  a  cottage. 

84601.  He  could  not  afford  5s.  6d.  for  his  food  ?— In 
addition  to  that  he  gets  harvest  money,  which  would  come 
to  anything  from  £5  to  £7  a  year  ;  and  he  gets  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  bushel  of  malt. 

84602.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  agricultural  labourer 
could  afl^ord  os.  6d.  for  his  food  ? — I  think  so. 

84603.  Out  of  13s.  a  week  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so. 
The  man  gets  the  biggest  pull.  Of  course,  you  have  to 
remember  that  that  man,  in  addition  to  his  13s.  a  week, 
will  have  his  garden  to  go  to.  I  have  taken  everything 
into  account  from  our  garden  at  market  price,  which  is 
a  very  considerable  item. 

84604.  In  the  Appendix  to  your  Statement  you  telj  us 
that  the  farm  hands  cost  £21  17s.  lOd.  per  week.  You 
do  not  tell  us  how  many  hands  ? — I  think  it  is  eleven 
men  and  nine  boys. 

84605.  What  is  the  wage  of  the  men  ? — It  depends 
on  what  they  are.  As  I  tell  you,  the  standard  wage  in 
the  district  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  that  is  the  man 
who  has  not  any  specific  work  on  the  farm  but  general 
work,  is  13s.  a  week  and  a  cottage,  with,  on  our  farm, 
£7  for  harvest,  and  the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  malt. 
In  addition  to  that  he  has  a  good  garden,  and,  if  he 
wants  it,  potato  ground.  Then  you  go  up  to  £1.  Our 
dairyman,  for  instance,  gets  £1  a  week  and  a  cottage  ; 
and  then  you  ought  to  understand  also  that  the  men  we 
liave  in  the  cottages  are  not  farm  labourers,  they  are 
gardeners  ;  and  the  standard  for  a  gardener's  wage  in  the 
district  is  higher  than  for  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  they 
are  working  entirely  in  the  garden,  they  are  not  on  the 
farm. 

84606.  I  want  to  know  more  particularly  as  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  employed  by  you ;  you  are  paying 
them  the  wages  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

84607.  Neither  better  nor  less  ? — It  may  be  a  little 
better  than  the  average,  but  very  little  ;  it  is  too  low, 
I  know. 

84608.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  your  Cainx>Iaints 
competing  with  the  neighbours  in  the  sale  of  produce  ? —  as  to 


Yes. 

84609.  What  form  have  those  complaints  taken  ? — 
They  have  made  the  suggestion,  first  of  all,  that  we  were 
underselUng  the  market ;  and  I  met  that  by  asking  two 
of  the  largest  growers  in  the  district  to  examine  my 
ledger,  which  they  did  ;  and  they  had  to  confess  I  had 
obtained  better  prices  than  they  could.  That  exploded 
that.    The  next  thing  was  that  we  were  competing  in 
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Ipswich  with  the  local  growers  in  selling.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact  the  same  thing  was  said  six  months  after  I  had 
finished  sending  there,  but  they  did  not  know  I  had 
finished.  At  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  produce  sent  to 
I})swich  goes  from  Covent  Garden  market  to-day,  so  that 
what  little  bit  we  sent  made  no  difference  ;  it  was  only 
local  jealousy.  I  do  not  think  we  in  the  least  injured  the 
market  there.  We  never  send  out  anything  except  it  is 
carefully  graded.  We  stand  in  a  very  advantageous 
position.  I  have  a  huge  family  to  feed,  and  we  can  eat 
aU  the  seconds  ;  we  need  a  large  quantity  and  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  grading. 

84610.  How  far  are  you  from  the  railway  station  ? — 
Six-and-a-half  miles. 

84611.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  company  ? 
— Only  the  best  freight  they  can  give  :  they  cannot  make 
special  arrangements. 

84612.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  men  outside  your  bounds  ? — Absolutely 
none. 

84613.  How  far  off  is  the  nearest  pubhe  house  ? — 
AljQut  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

(Mr.  Phelps.)  Most  of  your  men  come  from 
the  town  ?  AU  of  them  are  town  bred,  are  they  not  ? — 
Most  of  them.  I  should  think  probably  about  5  per  cent, 
would  be  country  born. 

S4615.  That  is  they  have  passed  through  the  town  to 
you  ? — They  may  have  been  born  in  the  country  and  gone 
to  the  town  in  childhood. 

84616.  Do  you  take  careful  observations  of  their 
physique  during  the  time  they  are  with  you  ? — Yes. 

84617.  Do  you  weigh  them  and  so  on  ? — I  have  known 
cases  where  they  have  weighed  them  to  the  alarm  of 
their  friends. 

84618.  Do  you  take  their  measurements  round  the  chest, 
and  so  on  ? — No. 

84619.  Do  you  find  much  improvement  ? — I  should 
very  much  like  to  measure  and  weigh,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  wise. 

84620.  You  are  satisfied  there  is  a  general  improvement  ? 
— Decidedly  so. 

84621.  Would  you  amplify  that  a  httle  more  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  improvement  in  physic[ue  is  very 
remarkable. 

84622.  In  what  ways  does  it  show  itself  ? — In  the 
general  bearing  of  the  men,  their  ability  to  work,  and  so 
on,  the  keermess  they  have  for  their  work  and  everything 
about  them.    It  is  the  general  improvement  all  round. 

84623.  Most  of  these  people  come  from  the  towns, 
and  are  ignorant  of  agriculture,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

84624.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  their  picking 
up  the  ordinary  work  ? — No.  We  find  they  make  most 
excellent  gardeners.  We  have  not  attempted  of  course  to 
make  them  agricultural  labourers  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  excepting  where  we  are  sending  out  men  to 
Canada. 

84625.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  digging,  it  is  a 
laborious  occupation,  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you 
find  a  man  can  dig  ? — They  go  on  a  nine  hours  day. 

84626.  And  they  fall  into  that  pretty  soon  ? — When 
they  first  come  down  we  have  to  be  careful  in  many 
cases.  For  instance,  I  had  a  man  only  yesterday  collapse. 
He  came  down,  on  Friday,  and  he  did  not  do  heavy  work 
either.  I  found  he  had  been  half-starved  for  three  months. 
He  had  not  had  a  square  meal  for  three  months. 

84627.  And,  of  course,  he  wanted  feeding  up  before  he 
was  able  to  iindertake  it  ? — Yes. 

84628.  Do  you  find  that  their  apphcation  to  work  of 
that  sort  is  to  be  trusted  ? — Yes. 

84629.  With  regard  to  the  stock,  do  you  find  they 
understand  the  treatment  of  the  animals  ? — They  are 
wonderfully  keen  about  that.  I  have  been  very  pleased 
indeed  with  it.  Even  the  men  who  are  not  set  aside  for 
doing  that  kind  of  %vork,  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Sunday,  when  they  have  time,  you  nearly  always  find 
them  poking  round  the  stockyard,  and  so  on.  They  take 
a  keen  deUght  in  the  animals. 

84630.  Do  you  find  that  the  readiness  which  Londoners 
bring  with  them  is  useful  to  them  ? — Very  helpful. 


84631.  They  discover  little  ways  of  saving  labour,  and 
things  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

84632.  Do  you  think  that  the  success  of  your  treat-  Value  ancj 
ment  with  the  men  is  partly  due  to  your  giving  them  effects  of 
continuous    occupation  ? — I   think    largely  that,    and  training 
awakening  their  intelligence  generally.    They  get  night  andsociaJ 
work  as  well ;  there  are  lectines  and  so  on  going  on,  and  orgamsat 
I  think  it  is  the  steady  appeal  to  everything  which  is 

good  in  the  man,  and  the  appeal  to  his  intelligenca. 

84633.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  was  this,  supposing 
these  people  left  you  and  set  up  for  themselves,  you  do 

not  think  the  want  of  continuous  interest  would  be  a  | 
great  danger  to  them  ? — -I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  one  ! 
of  the  elements  you  have  to  remember  is  that  all  these 
men  have  been  very  very  hardly  hit :  they  have  had  a 
terrible  lesson.  I  think  rather  than  turn  back  to  the 
old  sufferings  they  would  put  themselves  to  anything 
and  do  anything  :  they  would  make  a  fight  of  it. 

84634.  A  country  man  is  used  to  long  periods  of  in- 
action, but  a  town  man  is  used  to  continuous  incident 
almost  ? — He  will  get  it  on  a  small  holding  :  it  is  different 
to  ordinary  agricultural  work.  He  has  to  be  every  day 
and  all  day  alive  all  the  year  round. 

84635.  But  rainy  and  wet  days  give  a  good  deal  of 
compulsory  leisure  ? — That  touches  on  the  subject  1 
mentioned  before :  it  is  necessary  to  have  social  organi- 
sation. My  view  is  that  in  every  one  of  these  co-opera- 
tive centres  there  ghould  be  a  village  institute  which 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  sociaJ  life  of  the  village. 

84636.  Do  you  give  your  people  any  interest  in  the 
care  of  the  animals  ? — Yes. 

84637.  Any  pecuniary  interest  ? — No,  they  are  not 
with  us  long  enough  for  that. 

84638.  You  do  not  give  them  any  share  in  the  profits  ? 
—No. 

84639.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that  ? 
— It  depends  on  how  long  you  are  to  have  the  men. 

84640.  What  is  your  average  ? — The  average  is  about 
eight  or  ten  weeks.    Sixteen  weeks  is  the  limit 

84641.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  are  convinced  that  there 

is  a  permanent  problem  of  unemployment  superadded  to  Unemploj 
the  problem  of  temporary  depression  ? — Yes.  ment  a 

84642.  I  take  it  you  admit  this,  that  unemployment 
has  come  to  be  a  pressing  problem  because  employers 
have  now  no  use  except  for  those  who  will  work 
hard  and  work  the  whole  day  ? — I  think  naturally  the 
employer  will  get  the  best  man  he  can,  and  the  larger  the 
surplus  of  labour  the  more  easily  he  can  select. 

84643.  You  suggest  that  the  rmemployable  are  not 
only  the  drunken  and  dissolute,  but  those  who  would  like 
to  take  life  easily  ? — I  do  not  say  that :  these  men  are 
as  capable  of  -working  as  ever  they  were,  but  if  an  em- 
ployer gets  a  chance  of  getting  a  man  at  twenty-five,  he 
will  not  take  an  older  man. 

84644.  I  thought  you  said  a  great  many  undesirable 
men  were  brought  up  under  the  old  system  where  they 
could  take  things  a  little  easier,  but  now  there  is  no  place 
for  them  ? — I  never  said  that. 

84645.  You  speak  of  the  great  variety  of  occupations  Importanc 
available  at  Hollesley  Bay.  May  I  take  it  you  consider  of  variety 
that  a  labour  colony  on  a  similarly  large  scale  will  be  of  occupa- 
required  to  produce  as  good  a  result  ? — I  think  it  is  pre-  tio^s  at 
ferable  to  have  a  large  one,  but  not  too  large.  i^i^-"- 

84646.  Is  not  there  a  conceivable  weakness  in  your 
own  colony  that  before  long  a  great  part  of  this  variety 
will  come  to  an  end.  Your  water  scheme  is  already 
complete,  is  it  not  ? — That  has  been  complete  for  some 
time. 

84647.  You  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  adding  to  your 
cottages  and  hot  houses,  and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  propose 
that  HoUesley  Bay  shuld  be  a  permanent  place  to  treat 
the  whole  of  the  unemployed :  it  should  be  a  training 
colony.  We  have  work  which  will  last  us  some  years 
yet  of  a  general  kind  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  men 
you  are  helping  temporarUy. 

84648.  You  make  a  strong  point  of  the  variety  of 
occupations  ? — That  is  so :  for  training  purposes  you 
will  stiU  have  that.  On  a  great  estate  you  must  run  all 
your  workshops,  you  have  all  the  estate  improvements 
and  repairs  and  renewals  to  be  carried  out,  yovu'  smithy 
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must  always  be  going,  and  your  carpenters'  shop  and  your 
millwrights'  shed  will  always  be  going.  You  will  have  a 
variety  of  occupations  to  keep  the  thing  going,  and  in 
addition  to  that  there  will  be  more  occupations  going  on 
if  we  can  get  the  whole  scheme  carried  out,  because  one 
of  the  things  included  would  be  a  jam  factory  and  a  pickle 
factory,  and  probably  we  should  develop  light  employ- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  so  on,  in  the  matter  of  clothing, 
and  I  would  make  the  colony  self-contained  as  far  as 
possible. 

84649.  Have  you  ever  been  tried  with  a  period  of 
weather  so  bad  that  your  men  could  not  work  ? — Not 
for  long  periods.  We  are  very  fortunate  there.  We  do 
not  get  much  wet;  it  is  the  driest  corner  in  England. 
We  have  our  plans  for  that. 

84650.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? — Two  years  ago 
we  were  looking  forward,  and  we  planted  our  osier 
beds,  and  we  shall  be  making  our  baskets.  That  will 
all  be  reserved  for  wet  weather ;  all  the  indoor  work, 
special  work,  cleaning  utensils,  cleaning  the  inside  win- 
dows, and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  always  reserved.  Then 
there  is  the  making  of  crates  for  our  summer  trade  ;  that 
can  all  be  saved  for  winter  and  wet  weather.  Many 
things  we  can  do  in  that  way.  We  deliberately  save 
up  many  things  for  the  wet  weather,  but  fortunately 
we  do  not  get  much. 

84651.  You  speak  of  the  reclamation  of  heath  ? — May 
I  just  point  out  also  how  very  desirable  it  is  to  have  a 
similar  sort  of  land  to  that  which  we  now  have,  from  the 
point  of  wet  weather  T  It  may  rain  for  a  week  if  you  like 
and  you  can  go  on  the  land  next  day,  but  if  it  was  heavy 
clay  you  would  have  to  be  off  it  for  a  good  part  of  the 
winter. 

84652.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  not 
specially  favoured  in  the  climate  and  the  soil  ? — Yes, 
in  most  things. 

84653.  Is  there  anything  against  Hollesley  Bay  as  an 
agricultural  district  ? — The  only  thing  against  it  is  the 
distance  to  which  we  have  to  take  our  stuff.  Freightage 
is  our  diflBculty. 

84654.  It  is  an  ideal  site  for  a  market  garden  ? — Yes. 

84655.  Are  you  on  the  south  coast  ? — We  are  on  the 
east  coast,  but  our  land  is  very  sheltered.  You  can 
shelter  any  land ;  although  it  takes  time  you  can  do  it. 

84656.  You  have  everything  in  your  favour  as  regards 
that  ? — It  is  very  favourable. 

84657.  You  speak  of  the  reclamation  of  heath.  Does 
that  employ  a  large  number  of  men  ? — Yes. 

84658.  How  is  it  done  ? — By  double  digging,  trenching 
30  inches  deep ;  it  is  work  you  could  not  do  with  the 
plough ;  it  would  be  impossible.  You  would  never 
recover  that  heath  land  with  the  plough. 

84659.  Will  one  double  digging  do  ? — It  will  last  for 
thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

84660.  You  then  put  in  potatoes,  do  you  ? — An^'thing ;  we 
have  been  gathering  apples  off  that  heath  land  this  year. 

84661.  You  have  done  some  reclamation  already  ? — 
Yes. 

84662.  You  have  a  very  large  expanse  j'et  to  do,  I 
suppose  ? — 250  acres. 

84663.  Have  you  done  any  tree  planting  ? — Yes— you 
mean  other  than  fruit  tree  planting  ? 

84664.  Yes  ? — We  have  planted  hard  woods  and  soft 
woods  for  all  purposes. 

84665.  You  did  not  do  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
men  in  employment  ? — Partly  so,  but  also  the  estate  is 
open  to  improvement  in  that  way,  and  for  further  protec- 
tion for  the  fruit.  Where  we  plant  fruit  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  protection  we  plant  it. 

84666.  You  are  not  growing  wood  for  timber  ? — Yes, 
we  are.  We  have  a  15-acre  wood  of  very  fine  young 
oak  just  coming  into  service,  and  whenever  v,e  take  down 
we  plant. 

84667.  You  have  been  thinning  that  already  ? — Yes. 

84668.  Have  you  got  decent  prices  at  all  ? — We  have 
only  thinned  for  our  own  use  so  far. 

84669.  There  is  a  public-house  very  near  you,  is  there 
not  ? — Three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 
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84670.  Is  it  much  used  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  abused 
much.  It  is  used.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  a  man  from 
going  and  getting  a  glass  of  beer. 

84671.  You  would  prefer  that  ? — I  prefer  not  to  have 
the  absolute  negative. 

84672.  Why  is  that  ?— I  think  it  is  far  better  that  you 
should  not  say  to  a  man.  Do  not  do  this,  or  he  will  want 
to  do  it  directly. 

84673.  Why  is  the  public-house  there  at  all  ? — It  was 
there  before  we  went. 

84674.  You  have  never  made  an  appeal  to  try  and  get 
it  removed  ? — No,  there  are  two  in  the  village.  The  only 
time  I  said  anything  about  it  was  to  the  owner  of  one  of 
them,  and  I  suggested  it  was  a  wretched  little  place  to 
have  a  licence  and  he  immediately  proposed  to  build  a 
bigger  one. 

84675.  Your  hours  of  work  seem  a  little  short — nine  Hours  of 
hours  ? — No,  we  work  the  ordinary  hours  of  the  district,  work  at 

84676.  A  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning  to  5  o'clock  Bay.^^'^^ 
in  the  summer  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  ordinary  summer 

hoars,  but  then  for  two  months  they  are  working  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

84677.  That  is  nothing  at  all  compared  with  the  French 
peasants'  hours  ? — Those  are  the  hours  of  the  district. 
We  work  the  same  hours  as  the  farm  labourers,  and 
always  have  worked,  precisely. 

84678.  They  are  not  the  hours  a  man  in  a  holding  of 
his  own  would  work  ? — Certain^  not. 

84679.  What  arrangement  have  you  for  marketing  ? —  Marketins 
Flowers,  early  strawberries,  soft  fruits,  &c.,  we  ordinarily  arran"e- 
send  to  the  market.  ments,  etc. 

84680.  You  send  them  direct  to  the  market  ? — We 
send  them  to  agents  and  they  sell  for  us  and  charge  a 
commission. 

84681.  You  speak  in  Paragraph  38  of  the  men  having 
their  own  fruit  trees.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
I  have  not  spoken  of  that,  I  think.  They  have  planted 
them  for  us,  and  we  have  already  got  the  small  holdings 
planted,  but  they  are  not  small  holdings  yet,  because  they 
are  not  held  as  such. 

84682.  "  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  planting  and 
cultivation  of  a  market  garden,  the  men  are  trained  to 
raise  their  own  fruit  trees  "  ? — They  are  trained  to  do  that 
when  they  get  a  holding. 

84683.  Have  you  any  results  to  give  as  regards  bee-  Bee-keeping, 
keeping  ? — Yes  ;   we  have  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

I  may  say  the  men  have  helped  to  take  nineteen  swarms 
this  summer. 

84684.  Is  there  any  expense  connected  with  that  at 
all  ? — Very  little ;  it  is  a  profitable  thing. 

84685.  Very  profitable  ?— Yes. 

84686.  Could  that  be  extended  on  a  large  scale  ? — Yes, 
almost  indefinitely  with  us  because  of  the  great  heath 
land,  and  fields,  and  also  it  is  an  essential  feature  ;  we 
must  have  it  on  the  fruit  farm,  and  the  small  holder  must 
have  it,  therefore  it  is  essential. 

84687.  (Mr.  Phelps. )  Why  must  you  have  it  on  a  fruit 
farm  ? — It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation. 
You  might  possibly  have  enough  wild  bees  about  and 
other  insects  to  do  the  fertilisation,  but  to  make  yourself 
sure  j'ou  must  have  a  supply. 

84688.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  afterwards  propose  to  Small- 
settle  these  men  on  the  same  holdings,  not  on  other  foldings, 
holdings  ? — Only  the  one  small  lot  at  Hollesley 

84689.  The  farm  that  was  ?— That  is  all. 

84690.  Your  proposal  was  that  fifty  of  these  small 
holdings  should  work  co-operatively  ? — You  could  do  with 
less  than  that  at  Hollesley  Bay,  because  you  have  the 
colony  with  regard  to  working  the  system  :  it  could  all 
be  worked  together. 

84691.  You  mean  fifty  times  4  acres  ? — That  should 
be  the  minimum. 

84692.  I  thought  4  acres  was  the  statutory  size  ? — 
No,  the  minimum  is  4  acres,  and  of  that  2  acres  is 
planted  with  fruit. 

84693.  And  2  acres  with  crops  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Bolton      84694.  How  can  you  work  2  acres  in  crops  co-opera- 
Smart.       tively ;  they  are  all  enclosed,  are  they  not  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily; they  would  not  be  in  the  arrangements  we  were 
making. 

Small  84695.  They  are  not  now  in  Hollesley  Bay  ? — Yes, 

Holdings.       they  are. 

84696.  You  could  not  plough  continuously  ? — Yes,  we 
could.  We  were  proposing  to  get  the  whole  of  the  tillage 
on  one  piece  in  front  of  the  cottages,  and  we  could  plough 
that  all  at  one  time.    We  had  that  in  mind. 

84697.  In  the  case  of  these  twelve  men  settled  with 
their  families,  you  made  an  agreement  with  them  similar 
to  that  which  you  have  put  in  ? — We  should  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  simply  labourers  now,  they 
are  subject  to  a  week's  notice  either  waj^ 

84698.  How  long  have  they  been  there  ? — One  has  been 
there  two  years,  and  they  range  down  to  two  or  three 
months  ago. 

84699.  You  would  not  have  put  them  on  these  holdings 
permanently  until  the  fourth  year  ? — Not  necessarily. 
That  should  be  the  maximum.  If  we  found  a  man  was 
ready,  we  could  put  him  on  at  the  end  of  one  year,  if  we 
liked.  There  is  nothing  in  the  suggestad  regulations  laid 
down  in  that  statement  that  would  keep  you  from  doing 
that. 

84700.  A  further  part  of  your  scheme  was  the  purchase 
of  other  estates  ? — Yes. 

84701.  That  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  also  ? — Having  the  one  training  colony,  or  more 
if  you  like,  but  realising  the  distinction  between  the 
training  colony  and  the  actual  colony. 

84702.  You  proposed  to  purchase  the  others  ? — Yes, 
that  was  the  suggestion. 

84703.  Did  you  try  a  concrete  case  ? — Yes,  the  Central 
Body  did.    I  did  not. 

84704.  As  to  the  present  farm,  that  I  understand  is 
worked  by  the  old  staff  ? — ^Yes. 

84705.  Not  by  the  unemployed  at  all  ? — Plus  the  emi- 
grants, the  candidat«s  for  Canada. 

84706.  How  long  training  do  these  men  get  on  that : 
you  say  a  short  training  ? — It  depends  on  how  long  I  have 
the  men.  I  have  some  of  the  men  with  me  now  who  are 
going  out  at  the  end  of  March.  They  will  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  training  during  that  time.  We  can  make 
them  very  good  dairymen,  teach  them  how  to  milk  and 
make  butter,  and  the  general  oversight  of  cows  and 
also  calving.  They  will  know  how  to  plough  and  hoe 
and  drill ;  they  get  a  rough  idea  of  it.  We  make  the  man 
sufficiently  conversant  with  farm  ^vork  to  be  useful,  but 
he  is  still  teachable,  and  I  think  if  you  could  get  the 
Canadian  farmer  who  has  tried  both,  he  would  prefer  our 
men  to  the  agricultural  labovner  who  wants  to  teach  the 
Canadian  farmer. 

84707.  You  have  a  large  works  department  in  full 
occupation  ? — It  is  more  or  less  la^'ge  according  to  what 
we  are  doing. 

84708.  Do  you  employ  the  London  men  in  that  ? — Yes . 

84709.  Under  supervision,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

84710.  The  water  scheme  was  done  by  contract,  was 
it  not  ? — Yes,  but  all  the  unskilled  labour  we  did. 

84711.  It  was  part  of  the  contract  that  it  was  to  be 
done  by  you  ? — Yes. 

84712.  Did  you  ever  estimate  how  that  would  compare 
with  an  ordinary  contract  ?— I  have  the  whole  thing 
you  can  have  that  if  you  like.  It  worked  out  very  well 
indeed. 

84713.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  the  loss  was  ? — 
No,  not  from  memory.  We  have  the  whole  thing  booked. 
We  book  up  all  our  labour.  Every  job  is  booked.  You 
can  have  that. 

Cottages.  84714.  Your  twelve  cottages  cost  £180,  plus  £38,  in 

wages,  that  is  £218  each.  Why  do  you  estimate  for  t!  e 
other  cottages  at  £140  ? — They  are  a  different  type  of 
cottage.  That  is  not  for  a  small  holder.  If  you  put  a 
small  holder  in  the  £140  cottage,  you  would  have  to  spend 
from  £80  to  £100  to  give  him  suitable  out- buildings. 

84715.  These  twelve  cottages  we  saw  are  not  the  cottages 
you  would  propose  ? — Yes.    The  single  cottage  is  the  type 


of  cottage  that  I  have  always  advocated  for  the  small 
holding.  They  were  built  for  that  purpose  ;  the  doubla 
cottages  were  not  built  for  that  purpose. 

84716.  They  cost  £218  ?— Yes,  with  certain  fittings 
inside.  The  cottage  does  not  cost  that.  The  cottage 
costs  £200. 

84717.  With  regard  to  these  250,000  bricks  of  yours.  Cost  of 
do  you  say  there  was  a  saving  of  10s.  per  1,000  on  them  ?  bricks  at 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  saving  ?  " — I  mean  that  we  had  Hollesley 
to  buy  red  bricks  before  we  made  those,  and  these  came  ^^1- 
to  10s.  per  1,000  cheaper. 

84718.  The  bricks  were  actually  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

84719.  You  made  the  bricks  for  10s.  per  1,000  cheaper 
than  you  could  buy  them  ? — We  made  the  bricks,  charged 
up  the  labour  at  local  prices,  and  saved  10s.  per  1,000  then. 

84720.  But  the  bricks  are  not  so  good  ? — They  are 
better.  These  bricks  are  double  the  value  for  lasting, 
they  are  everlasting  wear. 

84721.  You  have  mxde  more  than  10s.  a  thousand  then  ? 
— I  have  only  put  it  from  the  monetary  standpoint,  the 
cost. 

84722.  I  see  you  propose  three  types  of  colony.  Have 
you  formed  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  required  for 
No.  2  Colony  ? — I  should  say  that  kind  of  work  that  I 
suggested  ;  there  would  be  a  proportion  of  rough  work 
on  the  other  estates  that  we  propose  to  make  up  into  small 
holdings,  supposing  the  whole  scheme  is  adopted.  That 
is  the  kind  of  work  we  should  have  for  them. 
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84723.  The  men  are  quite  fitted  for  that  ? — Yes. 

84724.  I  suppose  your  general  answer  to  the  question  Question 
whether  the  holdings  pay  or  not  would  be  to  ask  if  educa-  ^jjg  holdii 
tion  ever  paid  ? — Just  so.  "  paying.' 

84725.  Your  general  contention,  I  think,  is  that  London  Value  of 
men,  while  not  the  right  stuff  perhaps  for  ordinary  agricul-  London  ^ 
tural  labourers,  are  better  than  ordinary  labourers  at  at  colony 
work  which  requires  a  head  as  well  as  a  hand  ? — I  should 
say  they  were  more  progressive  certainly. 

84726.  And  more  teachable  ? — Yes. 

84727.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  men  did  not 
require  to  have  supervision  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

84728.  But  your  principle  was  not  to  supervise  very 
closely  ? — There  are  two  kinds  of  supervision,  there  is  the 
supervision  that  acts  on  the  principle  of  driving  a  man, 
and  there  is  a  supervision  that  appeals  to  the  best  that  is 
in  a  man,  and  that  observes  closely.  Primarily  when  we 
started  we  began  with  the  idea  that  the  men  were  to  be 
selected  for  permanent  settlement  on  the  land,  therefore 
our  primary  business  was  to  find  out  the  man  who  was 
suitable  ;  first  of  all  that  man  must  be  the  man  who  was 
most  willing  to  work  without  pressure  ;  to  put  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  the  man  would  be  to  defeat  our  main  purpose 
of  selection.  That  principle,  I  have  found  has  worked 
wonderfully  well.  I  am  absolutely  certain  by  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  the  kind  of  work  done  that  the  men 
have  worked  honestly  and  well  on  the  whole. 

84729.  That  is  the  answer  you  give  to  those  who  say 
that  the  men  have  got  slack  ?— Certainly. 

84730.  And  that  the  output  is  very  low  ?— People  who 
say  that  do  not  know. 

84731.  The  people  who  say  that  the  output  is  very  low 
and  the  men  are  slack,  do  not  know  ?— They  do  not  know 
certainly. 

84732.  If  I  were  to  say  that  witnesses  before  us  have 
said  that,  you  would  say  that  they  do  not  know  ?— 
Certainly. 

84733.  Would  you  say  that  Hollesley  Bay  has  been  a 
success,  even  although  you  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out 
your  full  plan  ?— Within  the  lines  we  were  allowed  to  go 
on,  I  think  so. 

84734.  Even  with  regard  to  your  temporary  men  ?— 
First  of  all  with  regard  to  the  land  point,  and  the  suita- 
bility of  the  land  for  the  purpose  we  intended,  I  am 
certainly  more  hopeful  than  I  was  when  I  went  down 
there.  Secondly,  as  to  the  physical  and  moral  effect  upon 
the  men,  the  life  they  have  there  is  wholly  good,  except  for 
the  one  dark  blot  upon  it,  that  is  the  separation  from  the 
home.  We  never  desired  or  intended  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain period. 
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84735.  And  your  emigration  men  have  all  succeeded  '1 — 
Yes,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  had  a  great  many  letters, 
and  I  have  had  no  letter  from  any  one  man  other  than  the 
most  hopeful. 

84736.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefiell.)  Supposing  you  had 
to  start  Hollesley  Bay  again,  would  you  mix  up  what  one 
may  call  the  relief  side  and  the  training  side,  in  the  way  it 
is  mixed  up  ? — No,  I  think  you  could  have  much  cheaper 
machinery  for  your  relief  work.  The  machinery  is  too 
good. 

84737.  Would  it  be  conceivable  that  you  might  have 
one  place  where  you  did  that  kind  of  relief  work,  and  then 
choose  from  the  men  there,  those  who  showed  aptitude 
at  that,  to  go  to  train  at  a  place  like  HoUesley  Bay  ? — 
Yes. 

84738.  It  does  hamper  you  to  have  the  two  things  in 
combination  from  the  point  of  view  of  work,  and  also 
of  increased  expense  ? — Yes. 

84739.  With  regard  to  these  people  being  broken 
down  who  came  to  you,  that  is  hardly  the  description  you 
would  give  of  them,  is  it  ? — No. 

84740.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  they  are  people,  the 
bulk  of  them,  who  have  physically  suffered  very  con- 
siderably from  want  of  work,  and  want  of  proper  food, 
and  who,  to  some  extent  have  lost  heart  in  consequence  ? 
—Yes. 

84741.  Do  they  recover  rapidly  under  the  surroundings 
that  you  provide  for  them  ? — Yes,  and  more  especially 
when  we  were  able  to  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a 
permanent  settlement,  j 

84742.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  tremendous  craving 
amongst  them  to  get  back  to  London,  to  lamp  posts  and 
the  music  halls  ? — That  is  untrue. 

84743.  At  the  same  time  would  it  not  be  necessary  in 
any  effort  to  make  them  keen  upon  country  hfe,  to  provide 
for  them  these  recreations,  which  you  tried  to  provide 
at  Hollesley  ? — Certainly. 

84744.  You  can  quite  understand,  I  suppose,  that  a 
person  in  a  certain  kind  of  country  existence  would  get 
very  weary  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  winter's 
day,  if  there  was  nothing  for  him  except  that  three- 
quarters-of-a-mile-away  public-house  ? — I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  causes  why  we  have  denuded  the  country 
of  people. 

84745.  You  said  somsthing  to  Professor  Smart  with 
regard  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men  being  away  from 
their  families.  Do  they  desire  furlough,  as  a  rule,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  going  to  see  their  belongings  ?  — 
They  are  very  keen  to  see  their  wives  and  children,  and 
there  is  a  very  large  correspondence  kept  up.  That  is 
the  evidence  of  their  keeness  to  keep  up  family  relations. 

84746.  The  men  receive  as  pocket  money,  I  think,  only 
6d.  a  week  ? — That  is  so. 

84747.  But  it  does  happen  that  the  wife  out  of  her 
allowance  occasionally  sends  down  something  to  the 
husband  ? — That  may  be  so  to  some  extent.  I  have 
been  at  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  track  that  back,  and  I 
discovered  that  in  many  cases  I  was  very  wrong  in  casting 
suspicion  on  some  men  in  my  own  mind.  I  found  out  this, 
that  when  a  man  goes  out  and  gets  work  almost  invariably 
he  sends  down  6d.  a  week  to  the  chum  he  has  left  behind. 
The  man  who  goes  back  is  almost  sure  to  fix  himself  on 
to  somebody  and  send  6d.  a  week.  I  dare  say  there  is 
some  amount  of  the  other  done,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  very  much.    I  check  it  all  I  can. 

84748.  With  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  sanction  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 
trjring  to  get  other  estates,  is  it  within  your  recollection 
that  one  main  reason  of  that  was  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  under  the  Act  we 
can  do  more  than  provide  temporary  work  ? — That  is 
what  was  stated. 

84749.  That  is  what  it  gave  for  a  reason,  that  it  was 
not  necessarily  disapproval  of  the  ideas  of  the  central 
body,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  under  the  Act  it  was 
possible  to  do  more  than  provide  temporary  work  ? — 
That  is  so. 

84750.  Therefore  another  Act  of  Parham^nt  might  be 
required,  in  order  to  make  our  suggested  scheme  perfect  ? 
—Yes. 
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84751.  You  said,  I.  think,  at  the  beginning  that  these    Mr.  Bolton 
men  were  picked  men.    Is  not  that  going  a  little  far  ? —  Smart. 

Not  in  the  first  instance.    It  is  going  too  far  now.  They   

were  in  the  first  instance  selected,  as  possibly  you  know,  Nov.  1907. 
with  a  view  of  settlement ;  it  is  not  so  now. 

How  far 

84752.  They  are  practically  the  men  who  come  to  the  the  colonists 
distress  committee,  and  who  are  prepared  to  take  that  are  picked 
colony  work  ? — I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  men. 
selection  as  to  character,  but  not  as  to  fitness  latterly. 

84753.  Is  there  any  medical  examination  before  they 
go  down  ? — Yes. 

84754.  Do  you  tliink  that  in  any  way  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  you  have  not  had  to  call  for  the  doctor  to  any 
alarming  extent  ? — I  think  probably  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  take  a  good  deal  of  care.  If  I  get  a  man  who  is 
bad  at  all,  he  goes  straight  to  bed,  and  is  kept  there  for 
at  least  twelve  hours  on  slop  food,  and  no  smoke. 

84755.  Have  you  had  an  opi^ortunity  of  knowing  very 
much  what  happens  to  the  men  who  were  with  you  for 
any  period  between  eight  and  sixteen  weeks,  and  then 
went  back  to  London  ? — Except  by  correspondence. 

84756.  Do  you  happen  to  have  gathered  that  one 
of  the  great  disappointments  of  the  work  there  is,  that 
these  men  are  picked  up  physically,  mentally,  and  to 
some  extent  morally,  and  then  go  back  to  find  they 
cannot  get  work  in  London,  and  they  gradually  revert 
to  the  old  conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

84757.  Your  men  apply,  and  try  to  come  back,  year 
after  year  ? — Yes. 

84758.  So  that  as  to  some  of  the  men  you  do  a  tem- 
porary good,  but  it  is  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
able  to  be  made  permanent  in  any  sense  at  all  ? — Yes. 

84759.  On  the  whole  you  are  satisfied  with  Hollesley 
Bay  ?— Yes. 

84760.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  people  round 
about,  have  you  not  also  had  a  number  of  people  round 
about  who  have  been  rather  encouraging  you  by  their 
attitude  towards  you  ? — There  was  naturally  a  good 
deal  of  local  jealousy,  and  statements  made  that  we  had 
actually  displaced  labour,  until  I  ofiiered  £50  to  anyone 
who  could  bring  anyone  who  had  been  displaced,  but 
no  one  has  claimed  the  £50  yet. 

84761.  Have  people  who  visited  you  come  down  some- 
times a  little  prejudiced  against,  and  gone  away  with 
a  prejudice  in  favour  ? — Very  strongly  against,  and 
gone  away  in  favour. 

84762.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  advance  made  by  the  men  in  the  operations  down 
at  Hollesley  Bay  ? — Yes. 

84763.  You  told  us  that  the  townsmen  were  more  quick 
to  learn  and  more  teachable  than  the  countrymen  ? — 
Yes. 

84764.  I  suppose  this  would  be  particularly  so  where 
mind  was  required  more  than  physical  strength  ? — That 
is  so. 

84765.  Therefore  would  it  follow  that  the  townsmen 
were  more  fitted  for  market  gardening,  and  delicate  work 
of  that  sort,  than  for  the  common  farm  operations  ? — 
I  should  say  so. 

84766.  And  you  would  find  the  men  could  work  better 
for  you  in  the  garden  than,  say,  at  the  reclamation  of 
waste  land  ;  it  seems  that  you  have  a  large  amoimt 
recoverable  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  large  number 
of  the  type  you  are  now  indicating.  There  are  some 
clerks  and  warehousemen,  men  employed  in  the  lighter 
occupations,  and  so  on  ;  but  there  is  not  a  large  number, 
as  you  will  see.  They  make  the  best  market  gardeners, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

84767.  But  the  other  men  would  be  more  fitted  for 
drainage  works,  and  other  heavy  coarse  work  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes. 

84768.  You  say  you  expect  a  return  of  4  per  cent.  Probable 

on  the  money  expended  ? — As  a  maximum.  ^^'^ 

,         profit  of 

84769.  You  have  got  a  holding  of  4  acres,  and  you  ^^^^^ 
have  a  house  built  oa  that  holding  ? — Yes.  holdings 

84770.  What  would  the  rent  work  out  at  ?— I  reckoned  scheme, 
that  the  maximum  rent  would  be  £16  a  year,  including  • 
the  holdmg.    That  would  include  the  land  and  the 
proportion  of  the  buildings  on  the  holding. 
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3Ir.  Bollon      84771.  So  that  if  your  men  become  permanent  occu- 
Smart.       piers,  the  rent  would  be  £16  a  year  ? — Yes,  including 

 everything.    That  is  the  maximum.    I  do  not  say  it 

12  Nov.  1907,  should  be  that. 
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84772.  You  also  think  that  co-operation  will  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  success  ? — Yes. 

84773.  That  they  must  be  organised  into  co-operative 
societies  ? — Yes,  both  for  economical  and  social  reasons. 

84774.  Those  co-operative  societies  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
one  a  society  for  the  production  and  sale  of  the  produce  ; 
another  for  the  purchase  of  the  requirements  of  the 
occupiers.  Do  you  go  in  for  both  classes  of  co-operation 
or  only  one  ? — Both. 

84775.  Your  funds  have  recently  been  supplied  through 
the  distress  committee,  have  they  not  ? — No,  the  funds 
come  through  our  central  body.  What  the  allocation 
is  I  do  not  quite  know. 

84776.  Have  they  received  the  Exchequer  grant  ? — 
Yes,  that  is,  the  central  body  would  receive  it. 

84777.  So  that  a  portion  would  be  that  Exchequer" 
grant  ? — Yes  ;  that  goes  for  the  support  of  the  families 
in  London.  We  cannot  take  anything  out  of  the  rates 
for  the  contribution  to  the  families,  that  must  come  from 
other  sources.  It  was  supposed  to  come  from  voluntary 
sources  ;  but  everybody  knew  it  never  would. 

84778.  If  the  system  were  to  be  extended,  and  if  it 
were  to  be  financed  by  the  central  government,  would 
you  see  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  co-operation  ?  The 
point  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  is  this  :  The  question 
has  been  raised  that  co-operation,  especially  with  regard 
to  purchases,  interferes  with  private  traders  ;  you  buy 
your  manure  and  your  farming  implements,  and  possibly 
even  the  groceries  for  the  family  wholesale  with  a  co- 
operative society  ;  and  you  are  helping  to  work  that 
co-operative  society  through  Government  funds  ;  thus 
you  are  using  the  taxes  of  the  nation,  paid  by  the  private 
traders,  to  interfere  with  their  trade.  That  argument 
has  been  put.  I  want  to  know  what  answer  you  have  ? 
— I  should  reply  to  that,  first  of  all :  These  men,  when 
they  get  on  to  a  holding  of  their  own,  will  not  be  any  longer 
supported  by  either  rate  or  tax  aid.  They  will  become 
normal  citizens  ;  but  we  have  to  recognise  that  unless 
this  undertaking  has  some  special  features  connected 
with  it  there  is  very  little  hope  of  success  ;  therefore 
arrangements  are  made  that  those  who  take  up  those 
holdings  shall  conform  to  certain  regulations  and  rules, 
but  they  are  normal ;  they  are  to  be  self-supporting 
absolutely. 

84779.  Later  on  ? — No,  at  that  stage. 

84780.  By  the  expenditure  of  public  money  you  put 
them  into  a  position  to  be  self-supporting  ? — I  should 
frankly  say  I  face  that. 

84781.  Therefore  you  use  the  taxes  of  the  country  to 
put  them  into  that  position,  and  by  the  use  of  those  taxes 
you,  to  some  extent,  afterwards  interfere  with  the  private 
trader  ? — You  are  confusing  the  two  things  again ;  I  do 


not  want  to  confuse  those  two  things.  You  are  confusing 
the  experiment  with  a  great  movement  that  may  follow 
the  experiment.  Personally  I  paid  most  of  my  attention 
(and  I  would  rather  speak  upon  that  than  upon  the 
general  subject)  to  the  question  of  the  beginning  of  things. 
It  was  said  by  some  :  "  We  can  take  the  townsman  and 
make  him  self-supporting  on  the  land."  It  is  said  by 
others  that  you  cannot.  My  great  anxiety  is  first  of  all 
to  do  it,  then  after  you  are  able  to  do  it,  face  the  larger 
question.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  most  of  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  first  difficulty 
rather  than  the  other. 

84782.  You  would  think  it  perfectly  legitimate  to  use 
the  public  fiinds  in  the  experimental  stage  ? — Certainly. 

84783.  And  you  would  see  no  difficulty,  I  suppose,  in 
extending  those  experiments,  and  setting  up  several 
Hollesley  Bays  all  over  the  country  as  experiments  ? — ^I 
think  it  would  be  good  to  do  that,  because  you  would  be 
able  to  compare  them  under  varying  circumstances. 

84784.  So  you  would  not  be  very  strict  in  the  limits  set 
up  to  the  experiments  ? — No. 

84785.  When  one  comes  down  to  the  self-supporting 
stage  you  would  re-consider  your  position  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  at  all.  Personally  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  there  ought  to  be  any  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  initial  help  that  is  necessary  to  get  people 
back  into  normal  conditions  of  life  on  co-operative  lines, 
rather  than  that  they  should  go  into  workhouse  life. 

84786.  You  see  no  personal  objection  to  using  public 
funds  to  start  these  co-operative  societies,  and  finance 
them  till  they  are  self-supporting  ?— No. 

84787.  {Mr.  Loch.)  When  I  saw  you  the  other  day  I 
think  you  said  that  you  thought  if  it  were  a  question 
purely  of  experiment,  you  could  make  out  some  kind  of 
estimate  which  would  put  down  on  the  one  side  the 
expenses  incurred  by  you  on  behalf  of  the  men  in  work- 
ing out  your  experiment,  and  secondly  the  expenses  of 
settling  them,  and,  on  the  valuation  of  the  land,  what  was 
the  net  result  of  the  whole  thing  ?— That  could  be  done, 
of  course.    I  have  not  had  time  to  do  it. 

84788.  If  you  could  do  that  it  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance, because  you  would  yourself  in  that  case  make  your 
own  computation  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be  for  an 
experiment,  eliminating  altogether  the  question  of  using 
the  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  work  ?— 
There  are  a  good  many  figures  I  should  want  for  that,  they 
have  been  promised  you.  Then  it  can  be  got  quite  well ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  useful. 

84789.  Would  the  figures  which  you  want  come  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  course  ? — I  can  get  them  when  they  are 
ready.  The  figures  are  to  be  prepared  for  you,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  at  them.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  work  the 
thing  out. 

84790.  The  figures  we  are  to  have,  if  they  are  placed  in 
your  hands  for  this  purpose,  would  enable  you  to  make 
the  statement  you  desire  ? — Yes. 
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84791.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  have  sent  in  two  State- 
ments which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  them  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness 
handed  in  the. following  Statements.) 
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Extent  and  Intensity  of  Unemployment. 

1.  This  matter  will  be  considered  again  under  the 
heading  of  'causes,'  as  the  extent  of  unemployment  varies 
from  time  to  time,  and  variations  cannot  be  dealt  with 
suitably  till  their  causes  are  explained.  I  shall  deal  now 
with  the  general  amount  of  unemployment  and  not 
with  maxima  and  minima  points. 

2.  The  only  adequate  English  figures  are  the  percentages 
of  unemployment  returned  by  trade  unions.  There 
are  in  addition  labour  bureaux  returns,  but  these  a:e 
quite  misleading  because  (1)  labour  registries  have 
been  established  in  only  a  few  places,  and  usually 
under  pressure  of  local  distress,  and  (2)  their  character 
as  irregula  ly  working  distress  institutions  prevents  them 
from  being  used  naturally  by  artisans  in  search  of  work 


who  are  not  suffering  from  distress.  Special  local  distress 
causes  the  establishment  of  the  labour  bureaux,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  logical  to  infer  from  their  returns  that  the 
distress  which  they  register  is  typical  also  of  the  towns 
where  they  have  not  been  institutjd. 

3.  The  returns  of  trade  unions  will  now  be  examined,  rj,^^^^  ^jj^ 
These  shew  the  extensity  of  unemployment  among  unemploye 
trade  unionists,  but  not  iti  intensity,  and  they  are  not  returns, 
therefore  a  certain  index  of  distress.  Intensity  is  indicated 
by  the  percentages  of  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
who  are  out  of  work  for  different  periods.  Obviously 
distress  varies  as  much  with  the  intensity  as  the  extensity 
of  unemplojnnent.  A  wide  extensity  of  employment 
with  httle  intensity  might  occasion  no  distress  at  all, 
though  it  would  be  evidence  of  social  waste.  Indeed 
increased  extensity  of  unemployment  might  conceivably — 
though  it  is  not  very  hkely — be  a  sign  of  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  the  operative  classes,  because  in  a 
period  of  rapid  progress  the  mobiUty  of  labour  might 
temporarily  rise  and  many  operatives  who  changed 
their  occupation,  locaUty,  or  firm,  might  be  out  of  work 
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some  days  before  they  settled  again,  and  might  therefore 
be  returned  as  unemployed.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  man 
to  discover  a  new  place  till  he  has  given  up  his  old  place 
under  existing  conditions ;  more  risk  would  be  taken  by 
people  anxious  to  better  themselves  when  the  demand  for 
labour  was  reported  as  good.  I  think  it  important 
that  some  register  of  intensity  of  unemployment  should  be 
kept.  The  amount  of  unemployment  which  may  mean 
some  distress  and  does  not  indicate  unemployability  is 
only  discovered  by  striking  out  those  unemployed 
more  than  three  weeks,  say,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
unemployed  for  more  than  twelve  months,  say,  on  the 
other  hand.  I  shew  below  some  fragments  of  evidence 
relating  to  the  intensity  of  unemployment. 

Annual  Average  (1887-95) — Unemployment  of  Mtm- 
Ani5?amated  bers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Percentage  of  members  unemployed  for  some  time 

(exceeding  three  days)  during  the  year  -       -  6"1 
Percentage  of  members  imemployed  during  the 

year  for  less  than  three  days       -       -       -  70"36 
Three  days  to  four  weeks     -----  12"96 

Four  weeks  to  eight  weeks        .       -       .       -  4-65 
Eight  weeks  to  twelve  weeks      .       .       -       .  2'76 
Over  twelve  weeks      ------  9-27 

4.  Some  information  from  Manchester  may  be 
adduced  next. 

An  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Manchester  University 
Settlement  in  Ancoats,  Manchester,  and  the  Lancashire 
College  settlement  in  Hulme,  Manchester,  in  February, 


Professor 
Sidney  J, 
Chapman, 
M.A. 


12  Nov.  1907. 


1904,  a  time  of  very  bad  trade,  yielded  the  following 
results  : — 

Population  of  districts  visited  ...  -  10,800 
Number  of  houses  in  districts  visited    -       -       -  2,300 

Persons  out  of  work  600 

Percentages  out  of  work  for  different  periods  : — 

Under  one  month  -  -  -  -  -  15 
One  to  three  months  -  -  .  .  38 
Three  to  six  months  .  -  .  -  22 
Six  to  twelve  months  .  .  -  .  14 
Over  twelve  months  ....  6 
Not  stated       ....  .5 


100 

5.  The  inquiry  was  made  again  this  year  between  the  Uuemploy- 
12th  and  21st  November.    I  quote  beneath  the  full  ment  in 
information   published,  drawing   attention   particularly  Manchester 
to  the  distribution  of  unemployment  by  periods    of  1906. 
unemplo3anent : — 

Number  of  houses  from  which  returns  have  been 

obtained  -      -  1,650 

Ditto  from  which  no  returns  have  been  obtained  -  165 
Number  of  empty  houses     -----  108 


Total  houses  visited  .  -  -  . 
Total  unemployed. 

Men  -  -  144  \       /  Total  population  - 
Women    29/1  Total  adult  population 
Percentage  of  unemployed  to  total  population 
Ditto  to  adult  population     -      -      -  - 


-  1,923 

-  7,414 

-  4,678 

-  233 

-  3-7 


Analysis  of  Unemployed. 


Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Heads  of  houses    -      -  - 

86 

6 

Trade  Unionists  -      -  - 

10 

0 

Sons  or  daughters  -      -  - 

33 

13 

Non-unionists    -      -  - 

134 

29 

Lodgers        .      -      -  . 

25 

8 

Not  stated    -      -      -  - 

0 

2 

Total 

144 

29- 

Total 

144 

29 

Period  out  of  work. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ages  of  unemployed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Under  1  month 

40 

7 

20  years  and  under 

23 

9 

1-3  months    -       -       -  - 

46 

13 

21  years  to  35  - 

48 

10 

4-6  months  - 

20 

6 

36  years  to  40  - 

19 

I 

7-12  months  -      -      -  - 

17 

0 

41  years  to  50  - 

23 

4 

Over  1  year  -      -      -  - 

16 

0 

Over  50      -       -       -  - 

27 

5 

Not  stated    -      -      .  . 

5 

3 

Not  stated  -      -      -  - 

4 

0 

Total 

144 

29 

Total 

144 

29 

Percentages  of  unemployed  to  total  population  in  same 
area  at  corresponding  periods  of  the  last  three  years. 
November,  1904       -      -      -  5-3 
November,  1905        -       -       -  3'84 
November,  1906       -       -      -  2-33 

6.  We  may  contrast  with  these  tables  the  opinion 
ventured  by  the  French  Office  du  Travail  in  1896  as  to 
the  distribution  of  imemployment  over  the  French 
working  population  *  : — 

Unemployed  for  less  than  eight  days   -       -    3  per  cent. 
„         from  eight  days  to  six  months  -  87  „ 
„        for  more  than  six  months  -       -  10  „ 

100 

The  table  is  remarkable  for  the  small  percentage  of 
persons  unemployed  for  more  than  half  a  year. 

7.  Another  important  matter  is  the  distribution  of  im- 
employment  by  age,  but  no  extensive  figures  are  available. 
Some  we  have  quoted  above.  The  Board  of  Trade's 
analysis  of  some  "  vacant "  books  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  revealed  the  interesting  facts 
appended  as  regards  loss  of  time  for  want  of  emplojTnent 

*  Absence  from  work  owing  to  sickness  appears  to  have 
been  included.  See  Documents  sur  le  CMmage  (Office  Du 
Travail,  1896). 


covering  more  than  three  days  for  the  year  of  medium 
employment,  1895 : — 

Average  No 
of  days  lost 
in  year. 
-  8-8 


Members  between  15  and  25  years  of  age 
25    „    35  „ 
35    ,,    45     ,,  „ 
45    „    55     „  ,, 
55    ,,    65     ,,  ,, 
65    „    over  (excluding  super- 
annuated)   

All  ages  


131 
12-3 
21  t/ 
331 

26-9t 
151 


8.  The  concentration  of  imemployment  on  people  over 
fifty  is  only  to  be  expected,  especially  in  view  of  standard 
wage  regulations.  A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the 
results  of  the  investigation  by  the  Manchester  University 
Settlement  brings  out  a  suggestive  contrast.  Most  of 
the  unemplo3mient  recorded  by  the  Settlement  enquirers 
was  of  non-unionists,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  it  was 
attributable  to  young  people.  But  the  amount  of  data  is. 
not  sufficient  to  support  a  generahsation. 

t  This  average  is  slightly  too  low. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


I'rofessor 
Sidney  J. 
Chapman, 
M.A. 


12  Nov.  1907. 


Caution 
to  be 

exercised  in 
dealing  with 
trade  union 
returns. 


Question 
whether 
percentage 
of  unemploy- 
ment has 
risen  or 
falleo. 


Causes  of  ,  ••, 
iinemploy- 
jnent.  ' 


Cyclical 

unemploy 

jnent. 


9.  The  returns  of  trade  unions  do  not  and  cannot  show 
those  who  are  out  of  work  because  no  work  is  obtainable. 
They  only  show  the  numbers  who  cannot  find  occupation 
at  the  wage  which  they  are  permitted  by  their  trade  union 
to  accept.  Many  of  them  are  in  receipt  of  unemployment 
pay,  which  in  part  is  fundamentally  of  the  nature  of 

strike  pay."  In  times  of  depression  the  numbers  of 
those  who  are  thus  in  effect  on  strike  tend  to  be  high. 
The  policy  of  the  trade  union  may  be  wise ;  but  certainly 
such  persons  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  helpless 
victims  of  a  defective  industrial  system  which  is  incapable 
of  finding  work  for  them.  Nor  should  such  persons  be  in- 
cluded in  the  unemployed  whom  public  administration  is 
required  to  find  means  to  reduce  in  numbers  or  treat  with 
special  consideration.  No  doubt  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  returns,  because  the  trade  union 
could  not  themselves  separate  them  completely. 

10.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  returned  by  the  trade 
unions  is  always  less  than  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment among  non-unionists  who  are  ordinarily  employable. 
There  is  no  evidence  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  resolve 
this  uncertainty,  but  I  quote  beneath  a  fragment  of 
evidence  from  France,  though  I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it. 

March.  March. 
1896.  1901. 

French  Census  returns      ....  4-6  6"5 
„      Trade  Union  returns    .       -       -  5'0  lO'O 
The  explanation  may  be  defects  of  the  census  returns 
or  of  the  trad©  union  returns  which  cover  only  a  fraction 
of  the  French  trade  unions. 

11.  Bearing  in  mind  the  above  warning  as  to  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  trade  union  figures,  I  now 
ask  whether  the  percentage  of  unemployment  has  gener- 
ally tended  upwards  or  downwards. 

12.  An  excellent  collation  of  trade  unions  returns 
has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  methods 
pursued  need  not  be  described  here.  On  the 
evidence  of  these  figures  neither  a  rise  nor  fall  over 
the  last  fifty  years  can  be  confidently  affirmed.  But 
if  it  is  held  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  is 
greater  among  non-unionists  than  among  unionists,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  Professor  Marshall's 
evidence  given  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  in  1886. 
In  this  evidence  it  was  pointed  out  that  as  the  trade 
unions  of  some  years  ago  were  less  exhaustive  of  the 
population  and  probably  represented  in  a  higher  degree 
a  picked  group  of  labour  in  respect  of  efficiency  than  they 
do  now  that  they  are  more  exhaustive,  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  returned  by  them  ought  to  have  lisen  if 
the  percentage  throughout  the  country  had  remained 
constant. 

The  figures  show  that  unemplojmaent  to-day  for  a  large 
section  of  the  population  is  approximately  the  same 
as  it  was  for  a  small  picked  body  of  labour  some  jears 
ago.  If  the  percentage  of  unemployment  has  risen  I 
should  argue  that  there  are  countervailing  advantages 
in  higher  wages.  The  evidence  is  at  any  rate  sufficient 
to  prove  that  no  striking  change  has  taken  place  either 
way. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  trade-unions 
returns  there  is  no  record  of  short-time  unemployment. 

True  Causes  of  Ukemployment. 
'     13.  The  chief  causes  are  : — 

S  1  >  f  p   /^^^  Physical,  mental  or  moral  defects. 
''  \  (2)  Trade  union  policy  to  keep  up  wages. 

(3)  Trade  cycles. 

(4)  Seasonal  demand. 

(5)  Industrial  changej  which  are  neither 
cychcal  or  seasonal. 

(6)  The  system  of  casual  labour. 

(7)  The  Social  time-lag. 

14.  Nothing  need  be  said  in  explanation  of  cause  (1), 
and  cause  (2)  has  already  been  treated  to  some  extent. 

Cyclical  Unemployment. 

15.  The  effect  of  the  trade  cycles  on  employment  is 
made  plain  by  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  already  referred 
to.  It  is  particularly  severe  in  the  case  of  the  metal 
trades  for  obvious  reasons.  Employers  may  continue  to 
produce  when  trade  is  bad  though  they  sell  at  less  than 


Objective 


normal  prices,  or  even  at  a  loss,  but  at  these  times  they 
do  not  as  a  rule  renew  machinery  or  undertake  exten- 
sions. Nor  do  shipping  lines  add  to  their  fleets  in 
times  of  falling  freights.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
unwise  not  to  do  so,  but  here  we  have  merely  to  register 
the  fact. 

16.  I  think  the  intensity  of  the  trade  cycle  may  be  Possibili 
expected  to  diminish  in  the  future,  though  no  doubt  °^  trade 
it  might  be  impossible  to  prove  from  figures  that  it  has  °y°^f  . 
diminished  in  the  past.    The  cause  is  mainly  psycho- 
logical.    As  we  get  to  expect  its  periodic  recurrence  ^ 
we  may  escape  it,  because  we  shall  realise  its  transitory 
character.    When  trade  is  bad  and  prices  are  low  far- 
sighted  employers  will  tend  to  lay  the  foundations  for  { 
new  enterprises. 

17.  Broadly  stated,  the  circumstances  to-day  are  as  Course  c 
follows.    After  an  over-speculative  period  which  has  trade  cyi 
brought  about  an  accumulation  of  losses,  employers  are  to  day. 
over-cautious.    Gradually  they  recover  confidence,  and 
confidence  develops  into  the  sanguine  state  of  mind  and 
speculation  again  when  occasion  is  given.    The  law  of 

error  does  not  operate — that  is,  the  confidence  of  some 
does  not  offset  the  depression  of  others — because  of 
imitation  and  the  communication  of  feelings  in  all  closely 
united  social  groups.  Now,  employers — I  use  the  term 
to  cover  all  "  enterprisers,"  to  adopt  an  American  ex- 
pression— must  be  thought  of  as  projecting  the  productive 
schemes  in  which  employment  for  labour  is  frovided. 
The  ext  nt  of  the  schemes  in  operation  constitutes  the 
demand  for  labour.  Analysis  shows  that  such  productive 
schemes  do  not  always  correspond  to  the  labour  and  capital 
power  of  the  community.  Sometimes  (in  the  times  of 
very  good  trade)  they  are  in  excess ;  at  other  times  they 
are  inadequate.  When  they  are  in  excess,  wages  and  in- 
terest tend  to  rise,  and  a  collapse  is  approached.  When 
they  are  inadequate,  some  employable  labour  may  be  unem- 
ployed for  a  time.  An  employer  may  be]i;ve  that  he 
could  add  to  his  profits  by  engaging  more  labour  which 
he  knows  is  obtainable,  but  if  he  has  just  passed  through 
a  crisis  he  is  unwilling  to  take  any  risks.  His  enter- 
prise is  temporarily  inhibited,  and  he  will  not  launch 
out  without  strong  temptations.  Thus  there  results 
periodically,  over  and  under  demand  for  labour. 

18.  As  regards  the  present  effects  of  the  trade  cycle  Effects 
there  were  three  other  points  to  notice.  (1)  Trade  unions  regards 
intensify  its  bearing  upon  unemployment  by  trjdng  to  keep  l"* 
wages  up  when  demand   is    declining.    They  choose     q>  ^j, 
more  unemployment  in  preference  to  lower  wages.    They  unions 
may  be  acting  in  their  best  interests,  but  the  point  should  deve]opi|' 
be  noted.    And  it  may  be  that  by  so  acting  they  ad-  of  factoii 
minister  a  check  on  the  trade  cycle.    Employers  learn  (3)  incr 
that  they  cannot  easily  ward  off  the  losses  occasioned  by  of  fixed 
depression  by  lowering  wages,  and  therefore  try  harder  charges 
to  keep  their  businesses  steady.  (2)  Another  point  to  be 
obser  .ed  is  that  as  factories  b  come  more  organic,  demand 
is  more  fully  anticipated, and  as  arrangements  for  producing 
for  stock  improve  labour  suffers  much  less.    The  organisa- 
tion and  specialisation  of  anticipation  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  modern  economic  world. 
By  a  factory  being  organic  I  mean  that  it  works  more  as  a 
whole  and  less  in  parts,  its  el  mentj  so  fitting  into  one 
another  that  a  new  factor  in  production  cannot  contribute 
its  fuU  value  till  it  has  learnt  to  work  well  with  the  rest. 
It  is  evident  that  with  progress  factories  acquire  more 
organic  constitutions.    The  result  is  that  the  employer 
is  rendered  un\N  illing  to  reduce  his  staff  because  reduction 
means  a  loss  of  value  in  the  parts  retained,  which  does  not 
cease  immediately  when  the  full  complement  is  restored. 

(3)  The  third  point  is  that  prices  wiU  drop  more  and  out- 
put be  reduced  less,  other  things  being  equal,  in  periods  of 
depression  as  the  proportion  of  fixed  charges  (which  are 
not  saved  by  diminishing  output)  increases.  It  could 
easily  be  proved  that  fixed  charges  are  increasing  in  all 
industries,  generally  speaking. 

Seasonal  Unemployment, 

19.  Many  trades  are  seasonal,  but  the  lowest  demand  Seasonal 
is  not  always  experienced  in  the  winter.  Colhers  are  unemplo 
slackest,  for  instance,  in  the  summer,  and  the  printing  P^"^*!  , 
trades  meet  with  seasonal  depression  just  after  the  autumn  ^°  gocjal 
pubUshing  season.  causes, 

20.  The  seasonabiUty  of  trades  results  from  : — 

(1)  Natural  causes. 

(2)  Social  causes. 
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21.  As  examples  we  may  take  the  periodic  demands 
for  labour  for  gathering  in  and  shifting  harvests,  the 
climatic  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  building  trades 
in  severe  winters,  the  domestic  demand  for  coal,  seasonal 
demands  for  clothes  (partly  determined  by  weather) 
and  demands  which  are  socially  seasonal.  The 
only  seasonable  unemployment  which  is  ultimately 
irremovable  is  that  dependent  wholly  upon  natural 
causes.  Social  causes  are  removabl  .  Thus  seasonal 
demands  for  clothes  only  necessitate  seasonal  production, 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  fashion  and  impossibility  of 
completely  anticipating  them.  But  if  the  wages  for 
irregular  work  get  relatively  higher,  anticipation  is  more 
fiiUy  organised,  and  as  the  domination  and  caprice  of 
fashion  become  less,  the  s  asonability  of  the  clothing 
trades  will  be  greatly  reduced.  In  this  case  on  the  one 
hand  the  demand  of  consumers  may  be  expected  to 
spread  itself  more  regularly  over  the  year,  and  on  the 
other  hand  making  for  stock  and  preparation  for  demanl 
may  become  more  usu  1. 

22.  But  no  appreciable  distress  should  be  caused 
ordinarily  in  the  seasonal  or  vacational  trades,  though 
the  system  o'  iv:  egiilar  p  oducti  m  impliei  may  be  uneco- 
nomical. The  nature  of  these  trades  is  known,  and  the 
wages  paid  in  them  are  relatively  high  as  a  rule.  It 
must  be  recognised,  how  eve",  that  climate  is  subject  to 
vagaries,  and  that  unusual  distress  is  occasioned  at  times. 

Unemployment  Caused  by  Industrial  Changes. 

23.  Industrial  changes  are  constantly  taking  place  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  methods  of  production  on  the  one  hand 
and  in  demand  on  the  other  hand.  Usually,  however,  these 
changes  take  place  gradually,  so  that  a  gradual  contraction 
of  the  quantity  of  labour  engaged  in  an  affected  industry 
is  brought  about.  In  these  cases  a  check  on  the  entries 
to  the  trade  appears  to  be  in  many  instances  sufificient. 
If  an  industry  were  not  recruited  from  the  rising  generation 
it  would  decline  in  the  first  year  at  about  2  per  cent.,  to 
give  a  rough  estimate,  and  in  succeeding  years  at  an  in- 
creasing rate.  Hence  ordinarily,  when  the  relative  num- 
bers in  an  industry  must  be  reduced,  wages  suffer  a  drop, 
the  industry  becomes  less  attractive,  entries  fall  off,  and  it 
dwindles  automatically  without  many  operatives  having 
to  be  dismissed.  It  must  be  remember  _d  that  changes  are 
brought  about  slowly  on  the  side  of  supply,  because  new 
ideas  are  not  readily  taken  up  and  are  not  as  a  rule  econo- 
mical until  improvements  have  been  effected,  while  in 
demand  revolutions  are  practically  unknown.  More- 
over, though  an  operative  dismissed  from  one  industry  can- 
not turn  to  anything,  he  is  employable  at  once  usually 
within  a  certain  range  of  occupations.  Thus  if  the  cotton 
industry  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  some  operatives 
had  to  be  dismissed  they  might  turn  to  the  linen  or  woollen 
trades,  since  a  cont  action  of  one  textile  trade  would  in 
all  probability  be  accompanied  by  expansion  of  others.  It 
sometimes  tends  to  bo  overlooked  that  the  decline  of  some 
industries  involves  the  growth  of  others,  and  that  if  the 
former  must  discharge  adults  the  latter  must  obtain  addi- 
tional adults  who  cannot  be  specialised  at  the  new  work 
which  they  take  up. 

Casual  Labour. 

24.  The  casual  labour  system  means  giving  out  work 
in  jobs  instead  of  providing  regular  employment.  This 
invariably  results  in  so  many  scrambling  for  the  jobs  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  wcrk  to  go  round.  No  man  thinks 
he  is  likely  to  be  the  unlucky  person  who  gets  nothing 
to  do,  and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  him  finding  some- 
thing the  next  day  to  keep  him  going.  Many  people 
with  a  tendency  to  slackness  like  work  of  this  kind  ; 
many  drift  into  increasing  slackness  ;  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  provision  of  the  work  is  thereby  encouraged. 
Moreover,  at  each  place  where  the  jobs  are  given  out, 
so  to  speak,casual  labour  will  tend  to  congregate  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  the  maximum  demand  of  that 
place,  which  actually  may  be  seldom  reached.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  is,  I  believe, 
the  problem  of  casual  labour. 

The  Social  Time-lag  or  Reaction  Time. 

25.  When  abstraction  is  made  of  cyclical  and  seasonal 
unemployment,  of  casual  labour  and  abnormal  industrial 
changes,  also  of  the  unemployable  and  the  lazy,  there 
still  remains  a  percentage  of  unemployment.  This  is 
never  wholly  removed.    The  cause  is  the  social  time-lag, 


which  operates  also  in  keeping  high  the  percentage  of  Professor 
unemployment  occasioned  by  the  trade  cycle  and  the  Sidney  J. 
other  causes  already  analysed.  Ohapma'n,' 

26.  The  social  time-lag  is  measured  by  the  time  which   L 

intervenes  between  a  normal  workman  leaving  one  place  12  Nov.  1907. 

and  getting  to  work  in  other.    This  period  is  ordinarily   

appreciable.    Time  is  spent  in  making  inquiries,  in  going 

about  from  works  to  works,  in  obtaining  characters. 
It  is  high  in  p  riods  of  bad  trade.  It  varies  too  with  the 
character  of  the  labour  and  the  country.  Possibly  it  is 
less  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  in  spite  of  the 
lower  density  of  population  in  the  former  country.  It  is 
obviously  reducible  but  not  wholly  removable.  If  it 
were  zero  the  percentage  of  unemployment  of  the  employ- 
able, apart  from  casual  labour,  in  times  of  good  t:ade, 
should  be  zero.  Observe  that  owing  to  the  operation  of 
this  cause  over  and  under  demand  for  labour  seem  to  bo 
experienced  at  the  same  time,  the  former  by  employers  the 
latter  by  employees.  The  discrepancy  is  due  to  demand 
and  supply  not  being  brought  rapidly  into  contact. 

False  Causes. 

27.  Under  this  head,  I  propose  to  notice  certain  ex-  False, 
planations  of  unemployment  which  are  widely  current,  causes  of 

but  which  I  believe  to  be  incorrect.  unemploy-  .  fw 

28.  Over  Competition. — It  is  argued  that  under  the  pres- 

sure  of  competition  employers  will  keep  only  th  j  men  who  Over- 

are  most  efficient  and  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.    But  all  that  competition. 

is  really  proved  is  that  the  keener  competition  the  less  is 

the  likelihood  of  an  inefficient  man  being  able  to  keep  his 

place,  if  there  are  any  hands  more  efficient  dut  of  work. 

There  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  larger  numbers  of  persons 

would  be  out  of  work.    The  more  employers  are  alive  to 

their  economic  interests,  and  alert  and  enterprising — 

and  competition  frequently  is  used  to  mean  this — the  more 

would  substitution  work,  but  the  less    ivould  be  the 

chance  of  labour  from  which  a  profit  could  be  made 

remaining  idle  \vitbout  a  hirer.    The  phenomena  of  good 

and  bad  trade  should  suggest  this  conclusion,  though  they 

do  not  absolutely  estabhsh  it.    It  is  in  times  of  bad  trade 

that  activity  is  least  among  producers,  and  it  is  in  these 

times  that  unemployment  is  worst.. 

29.  Under   Consumption. — "  Under   consumption  "   is  Under- 
represented  as  normal  and  continuous,  and  not  merely  consumption, 
as  periodically  recurrent.    More  goods,  it  is  said  are  made 

than  are  wanted,  and  some  people  in  consequence 
are  thrown  out  of  work.  This  reduces  demand,  which 
means  further  diminution  of  consumption  with  more 
people  thrown  out  of  work.  Thus  a  position  of  equili- 
brium tends  to  be  reached  in  which  a  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation produces  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  workers,  and 
rentiers,  and  to  keep  the  unemployed  alive  by  charity. 
The  theory  is  thereby  brought  into  Une  with  a  theory 
sometimes  distinguished  from  it,  namely,  that  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  a  reserve  arme?  under  conditions  of 
competitive  industry.  Improvements  in  methods  of 
production  only  make  things  worse,  causing  more  over- 
production and  throwing  more  people  out  of  work. 

30.  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  satisfactory  refutation. 
The  theory  involves  a  denial  that  demand  is  a  continuous 
function  of  price.  Now  we  know  from  experience  that  it 
is,  and  that  all  our  wants,  actual  and  dormant,  are  not 
satisfied.  Moreover,  the  theory  requires  that  involuntary 
unemployment  should  have  increased  largely,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  increased  even  appre- 
ciably. Suppose  the  implications  as  regards  the  present 
satiability  of  demand  are  true,  then  the  normal  result 
should  be  not  a  reserve  crmie  but  shorter  hours.  If  the 
operative  tends  to  get  his  marginal  worth,  as  he  must  in  a 
regime  of  competition,  he  will  want  to  stop  work  when  he 
has  made  enough  to  satisfy  his  needs  instead  of  going  on 
and  producing  more  than  is  wanted.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  normally,  demand  and  production  are  held  in 
close  union.  Hence  the  constant  over-production  which 
throws  people  out  of  work  is  not  to  be  expected.  More- 
over, there  would  be  a  tendency  for  employers  to  prefer 
shorter  hours  rather  than  smaller  staffs  for  the  time  that 
the  old  fixed  capital  lasted. 

31.  It  may  be  responded  that  the  operatives  are  ready 
to  go  on  working  fuU  time,  but  that  they  save  their  addi- 
tional wages  instead  of  spending  them.    This  is  the  form 

of  the  theory  put  forward  under  the  title  of  the  fallacy  of  .. 
saving.    But  if  the  savings  are  invested  directly  or  in- 
directly they  employ  labour.    If  there  is  no  demand  for 
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capital — an  impossible  state  of  affairs — then  the  savings 
take  the  form  in  ultimate  analysis  of  stored  imperishable 
valuables,  which  must  be  produced  (and  therefore  involve 
the  emplojrment  of  labour)  to  be  saved.  Besides,  savings 
_  which  were  stores  would  presumably  be  spent  at  some  time, 
so  that  in  the  long  run  normal  spending  of  savings  would 
tend  to  equal  their  normal  accumulation.  Otherwise  we 
must  suppose  that  society  collects  power  to  obtain  value 
meaninglessly,  like  magpies. 

32.  Some  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  reserve  armee 
would  object  that  saving  and  short  time  are  both  pre- 
vented by  the  competition  of  the  out-of-works  bringing 
down  time-wages.  This  answer  supposes  that  the  effect- 
tiveness  of  the  trade  unions  is  insignificant  and  conflicts 
with  the  known  fact  that  real  time-wages  have  risen 
Moreover,  it  supposes  that  labour  gets  normally  con- 
siderably less  than  its  marginal  worth  in  commodities. 
In  such  an  event  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  employers 
to  engage  more  labour.  Certainly,  if  there  were  such  a 
reserve  armee  which  it  was  nobody's  interest  to  employ 
trade  unions  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  up 
wages. 

33.  Monopolisation  of  the  means  of  Production. — The 
means  of  production  are  not  monopolised  if  that  term  is 
used  in  its  dictionary  sense.  What  is  meant,  however, 
is  private  ownership.  Now,  unless  it  is  proposed  that 
under  public  ownership  people  should  be  kept  at  work  and 
paid  for  the  results  whether  these  were  worth  the  pay  or 
not,  I  know  of  no  proof  that  unemployment  would_  be 
any  less  under  public  ownership  of  all  capital  and  public 
management  of  everything.  Trade  cycles  might  be 
checked,  but  changes  in  the  scale  of  industries  would  have 
to  be  made  to  suit  changes  in  methods  of  production  and  in 
demand,  and  I  should  expect  the  accommodations  to  meet 
these  to  take  place  slower,  and  therefore  in  that  respect 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  to  be  greater.  Checks  on 
change,  which  mean  retardation  of  progress,  would  of 
course  "  steady  "  employment,  but  society  would  be  the 
poorer  and  wages,  therefore,  the  lower. 

Remedies  fob  Unemployment. 

34.  Under  this  head  I  shall  discuss  means  of  reducing 
unemployrnent,  not  methods  of  mitigating  the  distress 
caused  by  it,  though  the  subjects  overlap.  The  latter 
will  be  considered  under  a  separate  heading. 

Organisation  of  Casual  Labour  and  its 
De-casualisation. 

35.  Much  casual  labour  might  be  de-casuaUsed.  The 
remedy  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  tho  casual  labourers, 
who  by  organisation  could  make  casual  labour  dearer 
than  labour  enjoying  continuous  employment.  Em- 
ployers would  thereby  be  induced  to  get  as  much  of 
their  work  as  possible  done  by  those  continuously  em- 
ployed. In  many  instances  the  casual  labour  system 
continues  because  casual  labour  is  cheap.  A  fuller 
understanding  of  the  evils  of  the  casual  labour  system 
will  itself  tend  to  reduce  it.  Further,  the  de-casualising 
■of  labour  might  be  brought  about  in  some  degree  without 
the  supersession  of  job-work,  by  more  businesses  being 
formed  to  supply  casual  labour,  the  employers  who 
provide  it  keeping  regular  staffs  of  labour.  It  would  be 
such  employers'  functions  to  seek  out  demand  and  dis- 
tribute their  hands.  The  risks  of  unemployment  would 
then  be  concentrated  upon  the  employers.  A  half-way 
to  this  end  would  be  the  establishment  of  information 
offices  at  docks,  whereby  casual  labour  could  be  directed 
to  the  places  where  demand  was  concentrating.  A 
system  of  offices  with  a  central  office  would  involve  Uttle 
expense,  and  the  advantage  would  be  that  instead  of  the 
labour  supply  tending  to  be  the  sum  of  maximum  de- 
mands of  each  dock  it  would  tend  to  be  the  maximum 
demand  of  the  sum  of  the  docks,  which  is  considerably 
less.  Much  waste  of  labour  would  be  prevented  in  con- 
sequence and  much  distress. 

Compensatory  Action  of  the  Demand  for  Labour  of 
Public  Authorities. 

36.  It  would  be  desirable  for  public  authorities  to 
liberate  their  demand  for  labour,  so  far  as  it  fluctuates, 
from  the  influences  of  good  and  bad  trade  and  seasonability, 
and  then  deliberately  attempt  to  make  it  vary  inversely 
as  demand  in  the  open  market.  The  demand  of  public 
authorities  would  thereby  be  rendered  compensatory  to 
ordinary  market  demand.    But  any  action  of  this  kind 


on  the  pirt  of  public  authorities  should  be  rigidly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  provision  of  distress  works.  I 
assume  that  the  labour  employed  would  be  actually 
needed. 

37.  Possibly  in  addition  public  work  of  some  utility 
might  be  undertaken  under  special  management  in  times 
of  bad  trade.  If  low  wages  were  paid  such  work  might  be 
justified  on  economic  grounds.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  organisation  of  such  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities.  Of  this  matter  I  shall 
speak  later. 

Labour  Exchanges. 

38.  The  two  greatest  reforms  needed— apart  from  the  Labour 
removal  of  causes  of  unemployability,  such  as  intern-  exchang 
perance — are  the  smoothing  of  cyclical  demand,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  social  time-lag.  Little  can  be  done 
immediately  in  the  way  of  smoothing  out  the  trade  cycles, 
but  prima  facie  there  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  doing  a 
great  deal  to  reduce  the  social  time-lag  through  the  agency 
of  labour  exchanges.  I  use  the  term  "  labour  exchanges," 
in  preference  to  "  labour  bureaux,"  or  "  labour  registries," 
firstly,  because  the  latter  terms  have  been  associated  in 
England  with  "  distress  work,"  and  secondly,  to  emphasise 
the  similarity  between  these  institutions  and  such 
exchanges  as  the  organised  produce  markets  and 
the  Stock  Exchange.  We  frequently  find  existing, 
coincidently,  unemployed  labour  and  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  just  that  kind  of  labour.  The  two  do  not 
easily  get  into  touch.  A  man  who  loses  work,  if  not  a  trade 
unionist,  enters  upon  an  undirected  search  for  a  job,  and 
therefore  takes  a  long  time  to  find  it.  Moreover,  a  trade 
unionist  is  in  just  the  same  difficulty  when  it  is  desirable 
for  him  to  change  his  trade.  Further,  people  in  work 
who  could  better  themselves  are  frequently  unable  to  do 
so  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  being  possible,  and  are 
occupied  at  the  only  times  when  a  search  for  new  openings 
could  be  made. 

39.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  working  Bavarian 
of  labour  exchanges  after  the  pubhcation  of  Mr.  Schloss'  labour 
report  on  methods  of  dealing  with  unemployment.  The  exchang 
Bavarian  system  seems  to  me  excellent,  that  is,  offices  system, 
grouped  round  central  offices  which  are  again  held  in  union 

by  one  central  office.  The  centres  act  as  clearing  houses 
of  information.  The  aim  is  to  secure  a  complete  regis- 
tration of  the  demand  for  labour  and  supply  of  available 
labour  throughout  the  country.  Thus  the  man  in  want 
of  work  is  given  a  chart  to  guide  his  search,  and  also 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  demand  directed  to  him. 
The  development  of  the  labour  exchange  system  now 
being  tried  in  London  should  be  watched  with  the  closest 
attention. 


40.  I  recognise  the  danger  associated  with  the  plan. 
It  would  be  bad  if  the  operative  classes  got  to  feel  that 
responsibiUty  to  find  work  was  shifted  from  their  shoulders. 
Failure  in  that  event  with  the  labour  exchange  system 
might  leave  us  in  a  worse  state  than  before,  and,  even  if  the 
labour  exchanges  in  themselves  helped  matters,  any  such 
reaction  upon  the  initiative  of  the  people  might  more  than 
undo  the  good  effected  by  them.  However,  the  prospects 
of  benefit  are  so  considerable  that  I  think  the  proposal  to 
estabUsh  such  offices  should  be  very  carefully  weighed. 
Some  risks  are  involved  in  all  social  experiments. 

41.  If  the  scheme  were  embarked  upon  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  merely  to  empower  and  advise  local  bodies  to 
institute  labour  exchanges.  If  districts  were  left  without 
offices,  other  centres  would  suffer  from  the  absence  of 
a  register  of  demand  in  those  places,  and  labour  might  be 
attracted  in  undesirable  quantities  to  the  places  with 
the  offices.  Again,  thinly  scattered  offices  would  not 
be  able  to  cope  adequately  with  the  work.  Again,  a 
mere  passive  recording  of  names  and  offers  of  work  would 
hardly  be  adequate,  as  at  first  the  offices  being  httle 
known  would  be  Uttle  used.  The  exchange?  would  have  to 
be  managed  with  all  the  enterprise  with  which  a  private 
registry  office  must  be  managed  if  a  large  business  is  to  be 
built  up.  We  should  be  involved,  therefore,  in  the  ostabUsh- 
ment  of  a  gieat  number  of  exchanges  and  sub-recording 
offices  (in  Luxembourg  names  may  be  given  at  any  post- 
office)  and  the  appointment  of  many  well-paid  officials. 
A  half-hearted  experiment  would,  I  thmk,  have  very  slight 
prospects  of  success.  Failure  now  would  mean  failure 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  would  undoubtedly  cause 
damage.    As  failure  would  be  serious  and  even  moderate 
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success  would  be  attended  by  immense  advantages,  the 
plan  if  tried  at  all  should  be  tried  upon  an  elaborate  and 
costly  scale.  The  economic  gain  to  society  accruing 
from  an  appreciable  reduction  of  the  social  time-lag  should 
be  much  greater  than  the  cost.  Once  the  institution 
became  rooted  in  the  customs  of  the  people  the  system 
would,  so  to  speak,  work  itself.  The  difficulty  hes  in  the 
initial  years. 

The  Mitigation  of  the  Distress  caused  by  Unemployment. 

42.  Under  this  heading,  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
methods  of  reducing  employment  must  also  be 
grouped. 

Insurance. 

43.  Experience  and  «  priori  considerations  both  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  insurance  proper  against  unemploy- 
ment is  impossible,  except  through  such  institutions  as 
trade  unions.  Of  course  saving  against  unemployment 
is  possible  and  greatly  to  be  encouraged,  and  for  ordinary 
seasonal  slackness  of  work  this  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ordinary  insurance  are 
(a)  that  risks  are  not  evenly  spread  over  all  trades  and  all 
persons  in  the  same  trade,  (b)  that  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment might  be  increased  through  adequate  insurance 
against  it,  and  (c)  that  disagreements  arise  over  the 
wage  that  may  be  taken.  A  fair  scheme  would 
have  to  be  vastly  complicated  in  view  of  the  first 
point,  and  as  regards  the  second  point  it  would  be  practi- 
cal'y  impo5sib!e  to  say  when  a  person  was  showing  suffi- 
cient energy  in  his  search  for  a  fresh  place.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  define  what  constitutes  arson,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  blameworthy  inertia  and 
fraudulent  negligence  in  the  matter  of  xmemployment. 
Every  scheme  would  involve  payment  by  the  brisk  for 
the  carelessness  of  the  sluggish.  And  the  third  difficulty 
is  no  less  serious  than  the  other  two.  Trade  unions  can 
undertake  insurance  against  unemployment  because 
as  regards  (c)  they  determine  the  wage  which  may  be 
accepted,  as  regards  (b)  they  exercise  compulsion  over 
their  members  and  find  them  places  which  they  are 
expected  to  sh'^w  reasonable  ability  to  keep,  and  as 
regards  (a)  they  are  organised  by  trades.  Both  com- 
pulsory and  voluntary  schemes  of  insurance  against 
unemployment,  apart  from  the  trade  unions,  have  been 
tried  abroad  and  the  trials  have  proved  their  futihty. 

Labour  Colonics. 

44.  The  popular  belief  in  the  value  of  Labour  Colonies 
in  this  country,  I  imagiae,  is  closely  associated 
with  the  notion  that  there  is  not  work  enough  for  all 
in  industry,  and  that  the  solution  of  most  social  evils  is  to 
be  found  in  getting  back  to  the  land.  The  Labour  Colony 
is  not  in  my  opinion  of  much  value  in  the  cases  of  unem- 
ployment among  the  employable  which  we  have  been 
considering,  because  most  of  the  people  affected  are  not 
of  much  use  on  a  farm.  Farm-work  cannot  go  on  all  the 
year  round  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  unemployed  are 
taken  from  the  place  where  the  demand  for  them  may  be 
expected  to  appear.  Home  Colonies  are  of  most  use,  if 
properly  specialised  to  different  purposes,  (a)  for  the 
reformation,  or  at  less  retention,  of  drunkards  and 
loafers,  (6)  for  the  recovery  of  those  who  have  become 
unemployable  through  physical  unfitness,  but  are  curable, 
(c)  for  directing  back  to  rural  occupations  people  who 
never  should  have  drifted  to  the  towns.  There  is  a  most 
serviceable  colony  for  the  third  object  near  Paris,  and 
the  use  of  colonies  in  Belguim  for  the  first  and  second 
objects  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  There 
is  no  reason  of  course  why  colonies  for  these  first  two 
purposes  should  be  wholly  or  even  mainly  agricultural  in 
character. 

Distress  Work. 

45.  The  record  of  distress  works  is  not  encouraging,  but 
nevertheless  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
some  kind  of  work  different  from  the  labour  test  attached 
to  Poor  Relief  should  not  be  undertaken  with  success  in 
times  of  bad  trade.  I  doubt,  however,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  partly  poUtical,  whether  municipaUties  are  the 
right  bodies  to  arrange  for  such  work  and  manage  it,  even 
when  the  work  done  is  of  public  utility.  When  such  work 
is  found,  it  is  imperative  that  plans  should  be  carefully  laid, 
minute  supervision  be  exercised,  and  a  selection  be  made  of 
the  men  to  be  employed.  When  an  undertaking  is 
hastily  decided  upon,  and  started  without  efficient 
foremen,   and  when  all   applicants  are  admitted,  the 
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distress  work  becomes  merely  an  easy  labour  test  and 
undermines  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Liw.  If  this 
new  class  of  work  has  to  be  provided  its  economic 
character  must  be  emphasised,  and  the  picking  of 
suitable  people  is  therefore  of  prime  importance.  If  the 
incapable,  and  particularly  loafers,  creep  in  and  stay  in, 
the  whole  enterprise  is  ruined.  I  doubt  in  consequence 
whether  much  weight  should  be  attached  to  degrees  of 
nesdiness  in  the  applicants.  Further,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  wages  paid  should  be  lower  than  standard  rates. 
Workmen  do  not  show  their  full  value  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  engagement,  and  in  the  case  supposed  many  would 
leave  before  they  had  made  up  for  inefficiency  at  the  start. 
Moreover,  many  would  be  doing  work  which  did  not 
exactly  suit  them,  and  most  would  be  beneath  the 
average  in  efficiency,  since  reductions  of  hands  are  always 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  least  capabb.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  matter  of  the  utility  of  the  work.  There 
might  be  many  jobs  which  public  authorities  would  be 
prepared  to  have  done  at  a  price,  but  not  at  the  market 
rate  of  wages  in  view  of  all  circumstances.  And  lastly 
there  would  be  some  assurance  of  labour  being  attracted 
back  to  ordinary  industry  as  soon  as  trade  improved  if  the 
wages  paid  on  these  emergency  works  were  low. 

46.  The  payment  of  wages  lower  than  the  market  Question  of 
rate  has  been  objected  to  on  two  grounds,  '^.te  of 

wages  to  be 

47.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  urged  by  the  trade  unions  that  paid  on 
their  efforts  to  maintain  standard  rates  would  be  weakened  relief 
if  any  employers  were  allowed  to  pay  leis  for  works  of  works, 
utility.  The  fear  I  think  is  groundless,  but  the  trade  unions 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  refuse  such  work  for  their 
members,  and  continue  to  pay  them  unemployed  benefit.  I 

have  heard  it  suggested  by  trade  unionists  as  an  alternative 
that  full  rates  should  be  paid,  but  full  employment  not  be 
given.  This  would,  in  some  degree,  ensure  the  re-absorp- 
tion of  labour  by  private  enterp.ise  as  soon  as  trade 
improved,  but  it  would  not  remove  the  objection  that 
the  works  undertaken  in  that  case  would  be  far  from 
economically  justifiable. 

48.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
proposed  policy  would  intensify  depression  by  subsidising 
certain  bodies  to  compete  against  private  enterprise,  just 
when  the  latter  could  withstand  the  competition  least. 
To  this  argument  it  may  be  responded  that  if  any  of  the 
work  would  be  done  by  the  public  authorities  at  some 
time,  private  enterprise  would  be  benefited  by  the  demand 
for  labour  being  held  up  as  far  as  possible  when  wages 
were  high  ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  not 
taken  out  of  private  hands,  but  otherwise  would  never 
be  undertaken  at  all. 

Poor  Relief  and  the  Organisation  of  Charity. 

49.  My  memorandum  is  concerned  with  the  special  Value  of 
problem   of   unemployment,   and  I  shall   not,   there-  Poor  Law 
fore,  carry  it  further  and  discuss  general  questions  relating  system, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  necessitous.    Broadly,  I  approve  ^^jj'^g^ 
the  English  Poor  Law  system,  and  though  I  welcome  oro-anised 
classification  and  some  differential  treatment,  I  think  prtvate 

a  neglect  of  the  general  principles  of  1834  would  be  highly  charity, 
damaging  to  the  community.  But  the  Poor  Law  needs 
to  be  supplemented,  as  in  some  degree  it  is,  by  the  organi- 
sation of  private  charity  for  the  liberal  assistance  of 
specially  deserving  cases,  the  adequate  assistance  of  cases 
of  an  exceptional  character,  the  individual  treatment 
of  cases,  and  the  application  of  the  power  of  personal 
contact. 

Replies  to  Qxtestions  Submitted  by  the  Commission. 

50.  Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect : — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes;  and 
(e)  Of  industrial  legislation 

on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

Answer  I. — By  "  general  effect "  I  shall  understand 
effect  in  the  long  run  throughout  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  answer  to  Question  III.  will  deal  with  the 
effect  in  a  particular  industry,  which  is  a  matter  of  much 
less  importance.  As  machinery  or  "  more  highly 
organised  processes  "  are  never  introduced  unless  they 
are  expected  to  be  more  economical  than  the  old  processes, 
and  are  not  continued  unless  they  prove  to  be  so,  we  may 
take  it  that  they  must  lower  the  real  cost  of  production 
of  the  things  made.  It  therefore  follows,  caeteris  paribus, 
that  the  demand  for  the  old  quantity  of  labour  ("  demand  " 
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here  meaning  the  quantity  of  commodities  and  services 
which  will  be  paid  for  it)  must  be  increased.  If  "  demand 
for  labour "  be  interpreted  as  the  quantity  of  labour 
wanted,  then  industrial  improvements  can  have  no 
effect  upon  it,  except  in  so  far  as  the  higher  level  of  real 
wages  ultimately  has  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  this  reaction  may  be  ignored  for  present  pur- 
poses. The  quantity  of  labour  wanted  must  always  be 
regarded  as  dependent  upon  the  wage  offered,  and  it 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  level  of  wages  would  be 
raised  by  the  supposed  industrial  changes. 

Industrial  legislation  is  of  so  many  kinds  that  only  a 
very  general  answer  can  be  given.  In  so  far  as  it  curtails 
or  impedes  production  it  must  in  the  first  instance  lower 
the  demand  for  labour,  that  is,  the  weekly  wages  offered 
for  a  given  quantity  of  labour.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
the  health,  strength,  life  and  limb,  comfort,  or  morals 
of  the  community  or  a  section  of  it,  at  the  cost  of 
production  being  hampered  if  that  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  result  may  be  a  greater  vitality  in  the  workpeople, 
which  restores  the  loss  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
inciurred,  and  even  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  community 
may  gain,  as  the  comfort,  or  improved  morals,  or  in- 
creased leisure,  may  be  worth  more  than  the  price  paid. 
In  calculations  of  this  kind  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  next  generation  must  be  taken  into  account. 

51.  Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour 
within  the  trade  where  such  developments  occur  ? 

Answer  III. — Question  III.  will  now  be  considered,  as  it 
naturally  links  on  to  Question  I.  as  interpreted  in  these 
answers.  "  Demand  for  labour  "  must  be  taken  here 
as  mes.ning  "  quantity  of  labour  kept  in  the  industry," 
or  the  "  level  of  wages  in  the  industry."  Whether  the 
quantity  of  labour  is  reduced  or  increased  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  improvement  is  labour-saving 
in  the  industry  and  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  for 
the  goods  made.  The  quantity  of  labour  employed  may 
be  increased,  and  in  that  case  wages  would  certainly  rise 
if,  on  the  whole,  a  lower  quality  of  labour  were  not  intro- 
duced. The  extent  to  which  the  substitution  of  a  lower 
for  a  higher  quality  of  labour  might  be  expected  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  answer  to  Question  II.  If  the  quantity 
of  labour  in  the  industry  were  reduced  wages  might  fall 
temporarily  even  if  the  old  quality  of  labour  were  main- 
tained. This  would  tend  to  happen  in  so  far  as  the 
passage  of  labour  to  other  trades  was  difficult.  But  the 
fall  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  temporary  onlj'.  A 
contraction  of  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  might  be 
accompanied  at  once  by  a  rise  in  wages  when  the  nature 
of  the  improvement  necessitated  the  employment  of 
superior  people  who  were  somewhat  scarce. 

52.  Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments 
tend  to  displace  : — 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(b)  "  All-round "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ? 

Answer  II. — Modern  developments  would  certainly 
alter  the  relative  values  for  certain  purposes  of  persons 
differing  in  age,  sex,  or  intelligence,  and  this  effect 
reacting  upon  the  unchanged  industries  would  cause 
there  also  readjustments  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
several  kinds  of  labour  employed.  I  incline  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  could  not  be  shown  that  such  develop- 
ments have  caused  absolute  damage  to  any  one  class  of 
labour.  Generally  speaking  I  should  say  that  invention 
in  its  first  stages,  while  calling  for  some  labour  of  greater 
intelligence  than  that  which  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed, frequently  imposes  a  number  of  tasks  for  the 
performance  of  which  very  low-grade  labour  is  required. 
Through  later  improvements,  however,  these  tasks  tend 
to  be  assumed  by  machinery.  The  tendency  of  machinery 
is  always  to  cause  a  substitution  of  "  intelligence  "  for 
dexterity,  the  person  who  was  in  effect  a  machine  by 
reason  of  hia  dexterity  giving  place  to  one  who  could 
understand  and  direct  a  mechanical  process.  Incidentally 
a  number  of  monotonous  operations  are  created,  but 
these.as  it  has  been  observed, afterwards  tend  to  be  reduced 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  always  more  monotonous 
than  the  hand  operations  abolished,  though  they  may 
require  less  dexterity.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  would  be  true 
to  sav  that  for  a  unit  of  output  the  manual  work  done 


of  a  mechanical  character  is  less  after  the  improvement 
than  before.  Fm'ther,  I  think  it  would  be  true  to  say 
that  the  advantage  which  results  from  the  undoubtedly 
enlarged  demand  for  intelligence  more  than  counteracts 
the  disadvantage  which  results  from  any  concentration 
of  monotony  (which  implies  a  demand  for  unintelligent 
labour  which  may  or  may  not  be  required  to  be  "  skilled  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  dextrous)  for  which  machinery 
up  to  the  present  may  be  responsible.  In  considering 
this  question  the  higher  real  wages  caused  by  machinery 
must  not  be  left  out  of  account.  The  phrases  "  all- 
round  skill "  and  "  specialised  mechanical  skill "  are 
indefinite.  If  the  latter  means  dexterity  I  have  answered 
the  question  above.  If  it  means  power  to  control  machin- 
ery as  opposed  to  quite  general  intelligence  which 
does  not  imply  any  special  knowledge,  then  specialised 
mechanical  skill  is  demanded  more  than  "  all-round 
skill,"  but  "  the  specialised  mechanical  skill "  is  of  a. 
kind  which  implies  general  intelligence  and  powers  of 
adaptation,  for  machinery  alters  fast  sometimes  and 
the  operative's  understanding  must  keep  up  with  the 
changes.  "  Skilled "  and  "  unskilled "  again  are  in- 
definite terms.  The  ideas  to  contrast  are  "  intelligence  "■ 
and  "  dexterity."  Machinery  calls  for  more  trained 
intelligence,  less  dexterity  on  the  whole,  and  in  certaia 
stages  of  development  for  much  labour  which  need  not 
possess  either  intelligence  or  dexterity.  The  significant 
change  is  the  displacement  of  "  dexterity"  (which  means 
the  man-machine)  by  intelligence. 

53.  Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I. 
and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in  other 
directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 

Answer  IV. — This  question  has  already  been  answered 
by  implication  in  the  rephes  already  given.  The  answer 
is  in  general  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  re-absorbtion  of  labour  in  an  industry 
to  which  it  is  unaccustomed,  but  there  are  two  points  to 
bear  in  mind :  the  one  that  many  industries  are  very 
similar  to  one  another  in  respect  of  the  machinery  used ; 
the  other  that  industries  growing  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion have  no  choice,  but  must  introduce  labour  not  trained 
in  the  industry.  Any  large  contraction  of  one  industry 
puts  others  into  this  position. 

54.  Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility 
of  labour  : 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

Answer  V. — MobiUty  of  labour  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  necessity  is  not  occasioned 
merely  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  Changes 
take  place  in  demand  and  these  chanses  affect  the  relative 
proportions  of  different  industries.  Again,  the  operative 
makes  mistakes  as  regards  his  taste  for  a  calhng.  It  is 
certain  that  approximately  the  most  cannot  be  made  of 
the  potential  producing  power  of  the  community  unless 
the  mobihty  of  labour  as  between  branch  and  branch  of 
an  industry,  trade  and  trade,  and  place  and  place,  is  high. 

55.  Question  VI. — //  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for  ? 

Answer  VI. — Mobility  of  labour  implies  adapta- 
bility and  knowledge  of  openings.  How  to  extend  this 
knowledge  I  shall  consider  in  replying  to  Question  VIII. 
"  Adaptabihty  "  is  largely  a  matter  of  training.  The 
important  thing  to  aim  at  now  in  education  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  intelUgence  and  initiative.  General  elementary 
school  education  should  be  improved.  There  has  been 
immense  advance  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the 
need  for  improvement  has  been  advancing  all  the  time. 
The  large  class  becomes  unworkable  when  the  teacher 
must  aim  at  bringing  out  the  dormant  powers  of  each 
of  his  pupils.  And  working-class  children  should  be 
kept  longer  at  school.  The  age  hmit  is  now  too  low  in 
view  of  our  wealth  and  the  complexity  of  our  industrialism, 
quite  apart  from  ethical  or  pohtical  considerations. 

56.  Question  VII. — //  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are 
now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  falling  into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that 
youth  he  trained  ? 

Answer  VII. — This  is  partly  answered  in  the  reply 
to  Question  VI.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  falhng  into  disuse.  Under  modern  conditions 
it  renders  our  industriabsm  too  crystallised.  The  technical 
school  must  take  its  placJe,  but  technical  training  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  general  education,  the 
importance  of  which  I  have  tried  to  emphasise  in 
answering  Question  VI.  Purely  technical  training  is 
probably  best  given  at  present  when  the  boy  has 
gone  to  work.  If  his  hours  of  work  are  reason- 
able, evening  study  is  no  hardship.  The  utmost 
should  be  done  to  get  the  industrial  youth  of  the 
country  to  attend  technical  school  classes.  I  could  not 
form  an  opinion  without  much  more  examination  of 
the  facts  whether  continuation  evening  work  up  to  a 
certain  age  should  be  made  compulsory.  It  should  be 
the  regular  custom  to  pick  out  the  most  promising  of 
those  attending  evening  classes  at  the  technical  schools 
and  award  them  scholarships  to  enable  them  to  give 
all  their  time  for  a  period  to  their  theoretical  studies. 
The  cost  would  soon  be  covered  many  times  over  by  the 
increased  wealth-producing  power  of  the  community. 

57.  Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public 
organisation  {such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Committees, 
Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  1 

Answer  VIII. — Personally  I  beheve  now,  with  such 
information  as  is  at  my  disposal,  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  experiment  of  instituting  a  large  national 
scheme  of  inter-related  labour  exchanges.  The  matter,  I 
know,  cannot  be  settled  off-hand.  The  proposal  would 
need  to  be  very  carefully  considered  by  the  several  parties 
who  would  be  aflected.  I  recognise  clearly  that  dangers 
stand  in  the  way,  the  chief  of  which  perhaps  is  that  some 
of  the  community  might  be  led  to  think  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  them.  But 
the  possible  advantages  appeal  to  me  very  strongly. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  movements  of  labour  from 
trade  to  trade  are  growing  in  importance  in  relation  to 
movements  from  place  to  place.  Now  as  regards  the 
latter,  trade  unionists  are  well  off,  as  the  trade  union  is 
a  self-contained  trade  registry  office  for  its  members. 
But  the  non-unionists  have  no  organisation  at  all,  and  I 
confess  I  am  amazed  not  at  the  time  it  normally  takes  a 
non-unionist  to  find  a  new  job — which  I  imagine  to  be 
fairly  long — but  that  he  ever  does  find  the  job  which  ex- 
actly suits  him,  if  he  ever  does.  His  position  to-day  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  a  person  who  has  a  numbered  ticket 
for  a  seat  at  a  concert  and  is  trying  to  find  it  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  similarly  occupied  when  the  seats  are  not 
arranged  in  any  order.  And  as  regards  movements 
between  trade  and  trade,  unionists  are  in  as  awkward  a 
position  as  non-unionists.  An  organised  system  has 
been  found  of  immense  service  in  certain  stock  and 
produce  markets,  and  I  think  it  would  prove  the  same 
in  the  labour  market.  The  inter-relation  of  offices  and 
adequate  staffing  would  be  matters  of  importance.  The 
attitude  of  trade  unionists  to  such  offices  is  a  point  to  be 
considered,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  friction 
which  used  to  be  experienced  in  Germany  is  now  very 
much  less  if  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  It  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  trade  unionists  to  welcome  such 
offices,  I  should  imagine,  providing  that  their  wishes 
were  not  entirely  imrepresented.  It  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  comparative  non-appearance  of  the 
labour  registry  office  if  it  is  needed.  The  'nsularity  of 
trades  and  the  fact  that  to  succeed  it  would  have  to 
be  instituted  on  a  large  scale  may  partially  explain  it. 

84792.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  notice  that  you  explain 
what  are,  in  your  opinion,  the  true  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment ;  and  the  first  of  those  causes  is  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment. You  think  that  as  time  goes  on  cyclical  unem- 
ployment will  be  reduced  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

84793.  Will  you  kindly  explain  on  what  your  hope  is 
grounded  ? — I  think  partly  on  the  study  of  history.  I 
am  led  to  that  view  partly  for  a  priori  reasons. 

84794.  You  think  that  the  more  people  come  to  realise 
that  unemployment  is  periodical  the  more  steps  they 
will  take  to  avoid  the  trouble  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent.  I 
think  the  cycles  of  trade  will  tend  to  get  less  as  informa- 
tion gets  more  organised  ;  people  will  anticipate  more 
correctly,  and  realise  what  is  coming  a  longer  length  of 
time  before  it  happens. 

84795.  The  cyclical  unemployment  is  produced  largely, 
you  state,  from  over-production  in  good  times  and  over- 
confidence,  and  then  excessive  depression  whea  bad 
times  set  in  ? — Yes. 
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84796.  You  think  that  that  will  help  to  regulate  itself 
also  as  time  goes  on  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  involved  in  reduction 
of  the  trade  cycle  ;  but  this  is  rather  problematical.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  forecast  with  any  certainty 
that  in  our  generation  there  will  be  much,  if  any,  reduc- 
tion in  the  periodic  intensity  of  depression. 

84797.  You  also  think  that  as  factories  become  more 
organic  that  will  also  tend  to  reduce  the  cyclical  depres- 
sion ? — Yes. 

84798.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  Effect  of 
factories  becoming  organic  ? — I  mean  that  as  manufac-  factories 
turing  methods  get  more  complicated  the  employer  is  becoming 
more  dependent  for  success  upon  having  a  man  who  is  org^n*^- 
accustomed  to  the  methods  of  that  particular  factory, 

and  that,  when  the  depression  comes,  he  will  not  be  so 
ready  to  dismiss  a  man  with  a  view  of  taking  on  another 
man  in  his  place  a  month  afterwards,  or  even  three  or 
six  months  afterwards.  A  man  by  working  in  a  factory 
for  three  or  four  years  has  added  to  his  value,  having 
obtained  special  knowledge  of  that  factory. 

84799.  The  factory  will  be  more  profitable  because  it  is 
worked  as  an  organic  whole  ? — Yes. 

84800.  But  if  any  particular  member  of  the  whole,  any 
particular  limb,  is  left  idle,  that  will  help  to  render  the 
work  of  the  other  parts  less  profitable  ? — Yes  ;  if  that  limb 
is  cut  off  the  whole  will  become  of  less  value. 

84801.  Hence  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  keep  all 
the  members  of  the  body  working  together,  even  at  a 
reduced  rate,  than  to  knock  off  any  particular  limb  ? — 
At  any  rate  to  have  them  available  when  trade  recovered 
— not  to  brmg  in  the  ignorant  man.  By  the  ignorant 
man  I  mean  the  man  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  that 
particular  factory. 

84802.  The  seasonal  employment,  I  suppose,   must  Diminishing 
always  go  on,  at  least  in  certain  occupations  ? — In  those  of  seasonal 
dependent  upon  climate,  yes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt.  uneraploy- 

84803.  You  think  in  a  great  many  trades  the  seasonal 
unemployment  could  b3  lessened  by  anticipation? — Yes. 

8480-^.  And  your  view  of  that  anticipation  is  ? — That 
it  is  now  getting  more  organised. 

84805.  And  that  people  now  look  before  and  see  what 
they  want  ? — Yes  ;  that  though  it  may  be  still  customary 
to  buy  certain  goods  in  the  spring,  and  certain  other  goods 
in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  more  and  more  usual  to  produce 
those  things  continuously  throughout  the  year,  because  it 
will  be  cheaper  and  anticipation  will  be  better  organised. 

84806.  You  will  keep  your  machinery  running  all  the 
year  round  at  a  less  rate  of  production  for  a  particular 
time,  and  thus  be  able  to  produce  the  goods  more  cheaply  ? 
— I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  output  may  be  continuous 
in  quantity  throughout  the  year.  Periodical  buying  does 
not  necessarily  involve  periodical  production.  It  may 
take  place  with  continuous  production,  provided  the 
anticipation  is  good. 

84807.  And   continuous    uniform    production  ought 
to  cost  less  than  periodical  production  ? — Yes. 

84808.  Because  you  can  keep  a  lesser  number  of  hands 
employed  all  the  year  round  and  keep  your  machinery 
running  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  having  it  idle  at 
one  period  and  working  it  to  excess  at  another  period  ? — 
Yes. 

84809.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  unemploy-  Unsmploy- 
ment  caused  by  industrial  changes  ? — It  is  very  difficult  ment  due 
to  say  without  making  an  investigation.    I  do  not  attach  to  industrial 
very  much  importance  to  it,  because  I  have  only  heard  changes. 

of  very  few  cases  in  which  any  industrial  change  has 
caussd  a  great  deal  of  unemployment.  I  think  probably 
the  linotype  may  have  caused  a  good  deal.  I  am  merely 
speaking  fiom  hearsay  ;  I  have  made  no  special  investiga- 
tion. 

84810.  So  that  none  of  the  more  modern  inventions 
have  thrown  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  have. 

84811.  Not  to  such  an  extent,  I  suppose,  as  over  a 
century  ago  the  power  loom  threw  out  a  number  of  hand 
weavers  ? — No ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  that  was 
not  exaggerated. 

84812.  It  is  quite  possible  the  assumption  is  not  an  Casual 
accurate  one.    Casual  labour  is  a  considerable  trouble  labour, 
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  84814.  You  regard  what  you  describe  as  the  social 

time  lag  as  a  very  great  waste  of  energy  ? — Yes. 

84815.  By  "the  social  time-lag''  you  mean  ?— The 
time  intervening  between  the  taking  place  of  some  change 
and  accommodation  to  that  change.  For  instance,  if 
some  alteration  in  the  relative  demand  for  goods  necessi- 
tates the  contraction  of  one  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  another,  the  time  that  takes  place  between  the  men 
being  thro^vn  out  of  one  job  and  finding  another,  whether 
it  is  changing  from  trade  to  trade  or  even  finding  another 
job  in  the  same  trade. 

84816.  The  time  lag  occurs  in  both,  because  it  occurs 
in  changing  from  one  job  to  another  in  the  same  trad*  ? 
— Yes  ;    whenever  there  is  a  change. 

84817.  For  instance,  there  is  a  slackness  in  London 
for  men  in  a  particular  trade,  and  there  may  be  plenty 
of  employment  in  Manchester  in  the  same  trade  at  that 
time,  but  then  you  have  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
elapse  before  the  London  workman  can  get  work  in 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

84818.  There  is,  I  suppose,  a  longer  time  lag  where  a 
man  has  to  change  from  one  trade  to  another  ? — Yes, 
very  much  longer,  I  shovild  think,  particularly  because 
the  trade  unions  do  not  afford  any  help  in  that  case.  In 
changing  from  place  to  place  the  unionist  is  helped  by  his 
trade  union. 

84819.  In  that  particular  trade  ? — Yes. 

84820.  The  union  will  not  help  a  man  to  change  from 
one  trade  to  another  ? — No. 

84821.  Then  I  suppose  there  is  always  the  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  skill  in  the  new  trade  ? — Yes 
that  is  a  consideration  to  be  weighed ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  a  man's  lack  of  training  in  the  industry  is  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  his  getting  work  as  it  seems  at 
first,  because  if  the  man  wants  to  change  his  trade  it 
frequently  means  that  there  is  a  relative  contraction  in 
his  old  trade  and  that  means  a  relative  expansion  of  some 
other  industry ;  to  get  the  extra  men  for  the  other  industry 
the  employers  must  take  in  untrained  people,  because 
as  the  industry  has  expanded  there  is  no  trained  labour 
to  take.  Therefore  the  operative  does  not  suffer  from  any 
special  disadvantage  in  respect  of  want  of  skill  in  the 
case  supposed. 

84822.  The  producer  may  suffer  by  not  having  pro- 
duction at  the  most  profitable  rate,  but  the  employee 
jdoes  not  suffer  ? — He  may  in  wages,  of  course  ;  but  he 
does  not  suffer,  I  think,  in  that  he  has  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  place. 

84823.  Or  being  kept  for  a  longer  time  unemployed  ? 
—Yes. 

84824.  You  do  not  regard  over-competition  and  under- 
consumption as  real  causes  of  unemployment  ? — No,  I 
think  that  argument  is  wholly  fallacious. 

84825.  That  argument  is  very  fully  expounded ;  nor 
do  you  regard  the  monopolisation  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction as  a  cause  of  unemployment  ? — No. 
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84826.  You  explain  that  a  monopoly  in  that  sense  has 
rather  a  special  meaning  ? — Yes. 

84827.  It  is  private  ownership  as  against  public  owner- 
ship ? — Yes. 

84828.  You  do  not  think  if  the  works  were  to  be  run 
by  some  public  authority,  like  the  municipality,  there 
would  be  less  unemplojTnent  than  there  is  now  ? — I 
think  there  would  probably  be  more. 

84829.  Probably  more  than  less  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that 
the  public  authorities  -Rould  le  less  rapid  in  adapting 
themselves  to  changes  in  demand  than  a  numler  of 
private  employers,  or  a  number  of  competing  companies. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  rapidity  of  adaptation. 

84830.  You  think  public  bodies  move  more  slowly 
and  are  more  unwieldy  than  private  employers  ?— In 
certain  industries. 

84831.  You  think  the  individual  has  more  alertness  of 
mind  and  more  enterprise,  and  will  see  a  charge  in  the 


altered  industry  quicker  than  a  puMic  body  ? — I  think 
the  most  important  element  is  the  element  of  competi- 
tion :    that  if  an  industry  is  not  state  monopolised,  you 
have  competition  which  keeps  people  more  alert.  The 
chances  are  that  when  an  industry  has  to  accommodate 
itself  to  produce  a  new  kind  of  commodity,  the  commodity  1 
would,  if  it  were  produced  by  a  hundred  competing  I 
employers,  appear  sooner  than  if  it  were  made  by  a  I 
municipality.    In  the  latter  event  you  would  have  a 
tlower  re-action ;    I  do  not  say  you  would  not  have  the 
te -action,  but  on  the  whole  my  impression  is  that  it 
tvould  be  slower. 

84832.  Your  remedy  is,  first  you  want  to  decasualise  Method  of 
casual  labour  ? — Yes.  decasualisi 

84833.  You  think  that  could,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
be  done  ? — Yes. 

84834.  In  decasualising  this  labour,  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  give  up  job  work  altogether  ? — No,  I  think  not 
necessarily. 

84835.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  how  the  decasualisation 
could  be  brought  about  ? — By  something  analogous  to  the 
clearing-house  system  which  is  at  work  in  the  relations  of 
banks  to  one  another  ;  some  organisation  which  would 
bring  the  existing  jobs  into  relation  with  the  existing 
supply  of  labour. 

84836.  I  suppose  the  system  of  labour  exchanges  would 
have  an  effect  upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 

84837.  Two  views  have  been  put  before  this  Com-  Question  0 
mission  with  regard  to  the  work  done  by  municipalities,  regulation 
and  Government  and  other  public  authorities  ;  one  view  of  labour 
is  that  work  that  was  not  pressing  ought  to  be  rather  left  demand 
over  to  give  employment  when  employment  was  slack  ;  under  publ 
and  the  other  view  is  that  these  public  authorities  should  ^uthoritie 
employ  a  steady  number  of  men,  and  go  on  with  their 

work  steadily  without  any  reference  whatever  to  occasions 
of  depression  or  unemployment.  In  other  words  that 
in  the  public  authorities  you  should  have  steady  employ- 
ment, and  a  complete  absence,  in  their  case,  of  anything 
in  the  direction  of  casual  labour  ? — Yes. 

84838.  What  is  your  view  ?  Which  of  those  views  da 
you  take  ? — I  should  take  the  view  that  if  the  work  was 
of  such  a  character  that  you  could  vary  the  number  em- 
ployed without  appreciably  adding  to  the  cost,  or  largely 
adding  to  the  cost,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  making 
the  demand  of  public  authorities  move  inversely  as  the 
market  demand  ;  it  should  be  irregular,  but  irregular  oa 
a  principle  ot  compansation. 

84839.  So  the  more  demand  there  was  by  private  persons 
for  workers,  the  less  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  th& 
public  authority  ? — Yes. 

84840.  Where  there  was  a  slackness  of  work  among 
ordinary  employers,  you  think  then  the  public  authority 
could  and  should  come  in  at  that  period,  and  do  their 
work  during  the  slack  times  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  emphasise- 
this  much,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  larg» 
effect. 

84841.  Not  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  whole 
labour  market  ? — In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  without 
upsetting  the  management  of  public  works  the  idea  ought 
to  be  to  regulate  demand  in  that  way  rather  than  with  the 
state  of  the  market ;  and  probably,  I  should  say,  there  is  a^ 
tendency  for  the  public  demand  to  move  in  the  opposite- 
way,  because  the  city  councils  become  enterprising  just 
as  the  individuals  who  constitute  them  become  enter- 
prising in  their  own  businesses. 

84842.  And  thus  the  public  demand  and  the  individual 
demands  go  rather  in  parallel  lines  ? — They  tend  to  move 
together  instead  of  inversely. 

84843.  You  think  labour  exchanges  would  have  a  very  Labour 
good  effect  in  reducing  unemployment  ? — Yes.  exchanges 

84844.  You  prefer  the  title  "  labour  exchange  "  rather 
than  "  labour  bureau  ?  " — Yes,  mainly  because  the  word 
"  exchange  "  is  an  English  word. 

84845.  You  think  there  is  something  in  the  idea  ? — 
It  brings  out  the  relation  between  a  labour  exchange,  a 
produce  exchange,  and  the  stock  exchange. 

84846.  You  have  already  explained  that  the  trade 
unions  do  a  good  deal  in  finding  work  for  their  men,  as 
long  as  the  man  remains  in  the  same  particular  trade  ? — 
Yes. 
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84847.  The  trade  union  does  not  help  him  if  he  wants  to 
change  from  one  trade  to  another  ? — No. 

84848.  Hence  the  labour  exchange  would  come  in  to 
fill  that  gap  ?— Yes. 

f  84849.  What  would  he  your  idea  of  the  composition 

tution  of  the  body  of  the  labour  exchange  ? — I  have  not  given 

Dur  any  special  thought  to  that  question.    It  ought  to  be 

ige  laigely  representative,  I  should  think. 

84850.  Of  employers  and  employed  ? — Yes. 

84851.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  some  public  authority 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter  ? — As  the  exchanges 
have  not  appeared  without  the  assistance  of  public 
authorities  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  necessary.  Why 
they  have  not  appeared  I  cannot  explain.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  registry  offices  for  domestic  servants  have 
appeared  under  private  enterprise,  and  that  registry  offices 
for  labour  have  not. 

84852.  You  think  if  you  had  labour  exchanges  scattered, 
without  any  system,  in  certain  places,  and  if  a  large  number 
of  industrial  centres  were  without  these  exchanges,  that 
the  last  state  might  be  worse  than  the  first  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  should  improve  matters  so  much  as  if  we  had 
an  inter-related  system  covering  the  whole  country.  I 
cannot,  off-hand,  say  whether  I  think  the  last  stage  would 
be  worse  than  the  first ;  I  can  see  that  it  might  be. 

84853.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  you  apprehend 
in  that  case  ? — Too  great  an  attraction  of  labour  to  those 
particular  spots. 

84854.  Where  the  labour  exchanges  exist  ? — Yes. 

84855.  You  would  bring  too  much  labour  in  there 
and  thus  flood  the  market  in  that  district ;  and  where 
you  had  no  labour  exchanges  you  might  have  a  scarcity 
of  labour  ? — Yes,  that  might  happen. 

84856.  So  that,  therefore,  from  your  point  of  view,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  a  success  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  scattered  pretty  widely,  and  there 
should  be  inter-relation  between  them  all  ? — It  would  be 
far  better.  I  believe,  however,  in  making  these  local 
experiments,  because  this  danger  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  ^  ery  great  in  certain  places.  For  instance,  London 
is  so  peculiar  that  the  problem  of  London  is  almost 
a  distinct  problem  in  itself  ;  I  think  the  experiment 
which  is  now  being  conducted  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  a  great  deal  may  be  learned  from  it. 

84857.  In  this  matter  of  labour  exchanges  ? — Yes  ; 
the  ones  connected  with  London.  I  think  there  are  now 
sixteen  or  eighteen  ;  but  the  full  value  will  not,  I  think, 
be  got  from  them  imtil  they  are  connected  with  labour 
exchanges  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

84858.  If  you  had  a  well-organised  sj^stem  of  labour 
exchanges,  would  there  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  as  far 
as  the  work  existed  the  workers  would  find  that  work  ? — 
Yes. 

84859.  And  that  you  would  not  have  waste  of  time 
in  men  moving  about  without  any  direct  knowledge  or 
direct  hope  in  looking  for  work  ? — That  is  so. 

84860.  Thus  you  would  reduce  very  considerably  the 
time  lag  ? — Yes. 

84861.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  amount  of  work 
in  the  whole  country  is  insufficient  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe 
that. 

84862.  I  think  you  say  in  your  statement  that  the 
amormt  of  work  is  quite  sufficient  to  employ  all  that  are 
employable  ? — Yes,  normally.  Cyclically,  I  think,  you 
get  difficulties,  but  normally  there  is  quite  enough  work 
in  any  country  for  the  people  in  the  country  ;  in  fact, 
the  amount  of  work  is  determined  by  the  population. 

84863.  Those  are  your  principal  remedies  for  unem- 
ployment ;  but  in  addition  to  those  you  state  some 
causes  that  might  mitigate  imemployment  ? — Yes. 

84864.  But  you  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to 
the  mitigating  causes  as  to  the  remedying  causes,  I 
presume  ? — No ;  the  important  thing,  I  think,  is  to 
reduce  it  if  you  can.  Still,  the  question  of  assisting  those 
who  are  in  distress  remains. 

84865.  Onto  of  those  mitigating  causes  is  insurance. 
Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  workers  could  put  a 
little  by  out  of  their  wages  while  in  employment,  to  try 
and  provide  for  the  rainy  day  ? — I  think  it  is  possible.  I 


think  probably  the  large  percentage  of  the  operative 
classes  do  not  do  it. 
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84866.  And  you  see  no  hope  of  so  changing  their  morale 
as  to  get  them  to  do  it  ? — I  do  not  see  the  hope  of  any 
great  immediate  change.  12  Nov.  1907. 

84867.  It  has  been  put  before  this  Commission  more  ■  

than  once  that  when  there  is  slackness  of  work  it  would  Reduction 
be  much  better  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  all  the  of  hours  of 
men  in  the  factory,  or  all  the  men  on  the  Job,  anel  give  work, 
them  all  some  work,  than  to  keep,  say,  75  per  cent,  of  the 

men  employed  up  to  the  normal  level  and  throw  the  25 
per  cent,  out  of  work  ? — It  might  be  so  ;  but  you  could 
not  pass  a  law  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

84868.  That  has  been  put  before  the  Commission  ? — 
It  is  the  business  of  the  employer  to  determine  whether 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  in  his  industry  is  to 
reduce  his  staff  or  to  work  short  time.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  pubic  authority  has  any  status  in  interfering  in  that 
matter. 

84869.  It  was  stated  also  to  this  Commission  that  the 
men  themselves  would  be  satisfied  to  have  short  time,  and" 
there  were,  I  think,  illustrations  given  where  actually  the 
men  did  agree  to  work  short  time  rather  than  have  some 
of  their  fellow  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  ? — 
Yes. 

84870.  Would  it  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  if  the 
men  wished  they  could  set  aside  some  small  percentage  of 
their  ordinary  earnings  to  form  a  fund  against  imemploy- 
ment  ? — It  would  seem  so. 

84871.  Of  course,  it  might  be  argued,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  some  reserve,  and  that  they  would  fall  back  on 
their  reserve  during  the  period  of  short  hours  ;  or  it 
might  be  argued  that  they  had  credit,  and  that  during 
the  period  they  were  working  short  hoxirs  they  would  live 
partly  on  credit,  but  that  would  not  go  on  indefinitely ; 
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but  if  you  eliminate  the  supposition  that  they  have  any 
reserve  laid  by,  or  that  they  are  going  to  live  on  credit  employment 
during  the  period  of  short  hours,  would  it  not  seem  to  r^^^  j^g  (ijf..  ' 
follow  that  if  they  wished  they  could  lay  by  a  certain  advantaf ej. 
percentage  of  their  ordinary  earnings  ? — What  it  comes 
to  is  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  operative  classes  to 
have  this  habit.  I  agree  that  it  would  be  possible.  I  am 
not  sm-e,  though,  that  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  helps  us 
very  much  if  they  do  not  actually  practice  the  method. 
Of  course  many  do,  but  many  do  not. 

84872.  But  as  things  stand  at  present  you  think  tha 
insurance  is  not  likely  to  be  made  directly  by  the  men 
themselves  ? — I  think  a  good  many  of  them  do  save 
something  against  a  rainy  day  in  the  savings  banks  and  in 
the  friendly  societies  ;  and  then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
savings  in  the  trade  unions.  It  is  only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  saving  in  that  form,  I  think,  that  one  can  look  to 
their  having  something  to  support  them  when  they  are 
unemployed.  I  do  not  think  independent  offices  for 
insurance  against  unemployed  possible,  because  I  do  not 
think  unemployment  is  an  insurable  risk.  I  think  the 
insurance  would  become  a  cause  whiqh  would  increase  the 
quantity  of  unemployment. 

84873.  You  do  not  think  unemployment  is  an  in- 
surable risk  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

84874.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  not 
come  under  insurance  at  all  ? — I  would  express  it  techni- 
cally that  it  is  not  an  insurable  risk  for  an  ordinary 
company,  but  it  may  be  an  insurable  risk  for  an  associa- 
tion in  a  particular  position  ;  for  instance,  a  trade  unioa, 
which  is  an  association  which  can  watch  its  members.  I 
think  trade  union  insurance  against  unemployment  does 
work,  but  I  think  an  independent  institution  would  not 
work.  Experience,  I  think,  bears  that  out,  because  I 
believe  there  is  no  case  of  an  independent  scheme  having 
been  self-supporting  or  nearly  self-supporting. 

84875.  If  the  men  were  insured,  and  particularly  if 
they  were  heavily  insured,  do  you  think  there  would  b  e  a 
risk  that  they  would  not  be  so  keen  about  employment, 
since  they  could  fall  back  on  the  insurance  ? — Yes,  not 
necessarily  deliberately ;  it  might  have  an  effect  insensibly 
on  their  disposition,  in  regard,  for  instance,  to  their 
keenness  in  looking  for  work. 

84876.  But  a  trade  union  would  be  in  a  position  to  Trade  union  J 
correct  that  ?— Yes.    I  thin'c  the  general  fueling  among  iosuranca 
the  other  members  of  a  trads  union  about  a  man  who  was  a^'ainst  un- 
too  frequently  out  of  work,  or  who  stayed  out  of  work  for  <'™rloyment. 
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Professor  'wliat  was  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  length  of  time, 
Sidney  J.     would  be  a  sufficiently  strong  deterrent. 

84877.  Are  you  very  hopeful  about  labour  colonies  as 
 L_L      a  relief  for  unemployment  ? — Not  for  ordinary  unem- 

12  Nov.  1907.  ployment,  I  think. 

84878.  Do  you  think  that  men  occupied  in  cities  and 
towns  in  the  ordinary  work  there,  are  likely  to  do  well  on 
farm  colonies  ? — I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not  studied  the 
question.  If  they  do  not  want  to  become  agricultural 
labourers,  I  do  not  see  why  the^  should  be  driven  to 
become  agricultural  labourers  if  they  would  prefer  to  get 
another  joD  at  their  own  trade. 

84879.  I  suppose  another  job  at  their  own  trade  would 
suit  them  better  ? — Yes. 
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84880.  In  distress  work  do  you  think  that  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  lower  than  the  standard  wages  ? — Yes. 

84881.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  ? — There  are  a 
vaiiety  of  reasons.  Firstly,  if  the  wages  are  lower,  then 
the  people  set  to  work  on  the  distress  work  will  be  keener 
to  get  back  into  the  ordinary  stream  again.  Secondly, 
these  men  are  likely  to  be  very  uneconomical  where  they 
are  doing  a  kind  of  work  which  does  not  particularly  suit 
them  ;  hence  their  worth  is  less  than  it  is  at  their  actual 
trade.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  undesirable  to 
pay  people  more  than  their  economic  worth  ;  in  certain 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary,  but  the  excess  should 
be  as  little  as  possible. 

84882.  The  excess,  of  course,  would  not  be  wages  but 
relief  ? — Yes. 

84883.  Do  you  think  that  the  inelasticity  of  trade 
unions  with  regard  to  wages  sometimes  creates  some 
trouble  ? — Yes,  trade  unions  may  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  unemployment ;  but  in  so  doing  they  do  not  create  a 
problem  with  which  we  need  be  concerned,  I  think.  That 
is  their  own  business.  If  they  make  a  mistake  about  the 
standard  rate,  they  will  have  to  support  the  people  that 
they  have  thrown  out  of  work.  Certainly  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  public  assistance  of  people  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  because  a  trade  union  has  pitched  its  standard 
rate  too  high.  As  a  rule  I  should  imagine  that  there 
would  not  be  any  considerable  distress  arising,  because 
they  would  be  members  of  a  trade  union  and  their  trade 
union  would  be  supporting  them. 

84884.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  human  energy 
if  those  men  are  idling  when  they  ought  to  be  at  work  ; 
and  also  a  waste  of  money,  namely,  trade  union  money  ? 
— A  certain  amount  of  waste  seems  almost  inevitabl  ?  in 
bargaining,  I  am  afraid.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
methods  of  bargaining  will  get  more  perfect,  and  that 
fewer  mistakes  will  be  made. 

84885.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  deal  with  the 
organisation  of  charity  ;  the  Commission  has  had  a  lot  of 
evidence  on  that  point  already,  but  if  you  would  care  to 
develop  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  do  ;  I  have  nothing  special  to  add  on  the  general  problem 
of  poor  relief. 

84886.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  add  ? — 
No,  I  think  you  have  drawn  out  all  my  points. 

84887.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  It  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour 
produced  largely  by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  which  has  not  been  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  has 
been  produced  ;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ?— 
Certainly,  I  should  say  it  has  not  been  absorbed  as  fast 
as  it  has  been  produced,  because  what  I  would  call  the 
time-lag  I  think  is  pretty  considerable.  I  should  doubt 
however,  whether  there  is  much  unskilled  labour  not 
characterised  by  physical  or  moral  defects,  which  remains 
permanently  out  of  work — at  a  wage.  I  have  made  no 
investigations,  so  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  should  be  rather 
astonished  if  I  found  that  it  was  so.    I  say  "  at  a  wage." 

84888.  That  is,  at  a  wage  at  which  they  could  be 
economically  employed  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  any  econo- 
mical reason  for  that  wage  being  appreciably  lower  than 
the  wage  of  unskilled  labour  was  before. 

84889.  What  you  mean  is  that  it  could  be  absorbed 
at  a  price  ? — Yes. 

84890.  It  may  be  even  below  the  price  that  these 
people  could  live  upon  at  the  standard  which  is  now 
■considered  to  be  necessary  ? — It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  wage  would  be  what  is  regarded  as  unreasonably  low. 
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in  view  of  the  rising  standard  of  living  ;  but  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  should  be  lower  than  what  had  been 
regarded  as  reasonable  previously. 

84891.  Then  the  problem  comes  to  be  how  these  are 
to  be  dealt  with,  provided  the  community  insist  upon  a 
standard  of  living  according  to  the  ideas  prevailing  at  the 
time.  Take,  for  instance,  the  living  in  our  workhouses. 
Within  quite  recent  years  a  certain  standard  of  living 
in  our  workhouses  has  been  considered  quite  good  enough, 
although  it  cost  considerably  less  than  what  is  now  ex- 
pended on  it ;  but  at  the  present  day  public  opinion  would 
not  consent  to  the  barest  possible  subsistence  being 
given — it  wants  something  more  than  that.  In  con- 
sidering this  problem  that  opposition  has  to  be  met,  has 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  meeting  that,  because  I  do  not  see  what  alternative 
can  be  proposed.  The  facts  that  you  are  describing  are 
these  :  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  standard 
wage  ;  this  standard  wage  rises,  let  us  suppose,  by  20 
per  cent.,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  is 
left  with  a  wage  which  will  only  provide  them  with  the 
standard  of  living  of  twenty  years  ago.  I  believe  what 
you  say  is  approximately  correct  ;  that  may  be  so.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason  for  taking  steps  to 
supplement  the  wages  of  the  people  who  are  getting  what 
was  requisite  for  the  standard  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
other  people  having  gone  up  does  not,  I  think,  prove  that 
it  is  necessary  by  public  assistance  to  raise  the  wages  of 
the  rem?Jnder. 

84892.  This  class  is  usually  the  casual  and  unemployed  Casual  lab 
class,  just  picked  up  occasionally  when  they  are  required, 
when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  dropped 
down  again  when  the  demand  ceases.  In  Paragraph  35,  I 
think,  if  I  read  it  aright,  you  look  to  the  organisation  of 
casual  labour  for  the  decasualisation  of  it ;  is  that  not 
so  ? — May  I  refer  to  the  description  that  you  gave  of 
casual  labour  ?  I  do  not  think  of  casual  labour  in  that 
way  at  all.  You  referred  to  it  as  constituting  a  sort  of 
reserve  armee  of  unoccupied  men  who  get  a  job  now  and 
then  when  trade  is  particularly  good.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  body  of  people  in  the  country,  but  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  work  is  given  out  on  the  job,  and  that  prob- 
ably the  supply  of  the  labour  which  looks  to  picking 
up  a  living  in  that  way  from  jobs  is  somewhat  in  excess. 

84893.  You  are  thinking  of  a  class  a  little  above  the 
one  I  mentioned — those  who  are  not  quite  constantly  in 
employment,  who  are  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  but 
who  are  not  regularly  employed  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
— I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said  ;  will  you  state  it 
again  ? 

84894.  Are  you  meaning  by  the  casual  labourer  one 
who  is  a  competent  workman  in  his  way  but  not  fully 
employed  ? — One  who  gets  his  labour  in  jobs,  who  is  not 
permanently  engaged  ;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  a  casual 
labourer. 

84895.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  those  to  be  more 
regularly  employed,  by  organisation  ? — Yes.  By  organisa- 
tion I  think  they  can  get  a  more  continuous  flow  of  jobs, 
so  to  speak,  so  as  to  make  a  higher  weekly  wage. 


84896.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  not  too  many  men 
for  the  jobs  that  are  going  ? — I  have  not  given  any  special 
study  to  the  question,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  is 
a  relative  over-supply  of  the  people  who  prefer  this  kind 
of  work.  They  do  not  deliberately  prefer  it,  but  they 
drift  into  it.  They  are  generally  the  weaker  characters, 
I  think,  in  the  community,  or  people  who  have  lost  their 
position  in  one  trade  and  have  not  had  quite  the  energy 
to  get  into  a  new  trade,  and  who  are  content  to  pick  up 
a  living  in  this  way.  So,  in  comparison  with  the  relative 
amount  of  labour  in  other  trades,  I  think  there  is  an 
over-suppl}^  of  people  who  are  aiming  at  picking  up  a 
living  in  this  manner. 

84897.  Supposing  by  organisation  fewer  men  might 
be  employed  more  regularly  what  is  to  become  of  the 
remainder  ? — The  remainder  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
all-round  expansion  of  industry  which  would  result  from 
that. 

84898.  That  is,  the  higher  standard  of  living  by  those 
already  in  work  creates  a  larger  demand — is  that  it  ? — 
Yes.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the  commodities  or 
services  into  the  cost  of  which  this  casual  labour  entered 
would  become  cheaper,  and  that  would  leave  a  margin  of 
income  for  expenditure  on  other  commodities. 
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84899.  You  think  they  -woulrl  be  absorbed  ? — Yes — 
not  rapidly,  I  believe  ;  only  gradually. 

84900.  If  I  understand  your  deductions  aright,  you  do 
not  think  that  any  public  provision  of  work  by  munici- 
palities, except  in  time  of  distress,  is  desirable  ? — I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  municipality 
undertaking  an  industry  so  as  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 

84901.  You  do  not  believe  in  that,  you  say  ? — No — 
not  that  it  should  start  a  permanent  industry  with  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  by  doing  so  you  would 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  unemplo5mient  in  the  country. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  muni- 
cipality performing  certain  services  for  the  community 
for  other  reasons — for  economic  reasons — which  is  quite 
a  different  question. 

84902.  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  meant  undertaking 
work  with  the  object  of  absorbing  the  unemployed.  You 
do  not  approve  of  that,  do  you,  except  in  times  of  dis- 
tress ? — No,  because  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  un- 
employed to  absorb — let  me  say,  rather,  any  permanent 
employable  imemployed  to  absorb. 

84903.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do,  I  think,  in  Para- 
graph 36  agree  that  public  authorities  might  rmdertake 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  ■nhen  it  would  be  required, 
in  order  to  spread  it  over  a  longer  period,  as  it  were, 
that  is,  smoothing  over  the  trade  cycles,  to  use  your 
own  phrase  ? — Yes  ;  so  as  to  sponge  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  imemployed  who  are  temporarily  created  at  certain 
periods. 

84904.  Then  I  think,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  you 
agree  that  they  should  employ  ordinary  labourers,  that 
is,  that  it  should  be  done  on  economic  grounds  only  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  very  rigid  in  the  present 
circumstances,  but  I  should  certainly  keep  the  economic 
grotinds  in  mind. 

84905.  You  say  in  Paragraph  37  :  "  Possibly  in  addi- 
tion, public  work  of  some  utility  might  be  undertaken 
under  special  management  in  times  of  bad  trade.  If 
low  wages  M'ere  paid  such  work  might  be  justified  on 
economic  grounds."  Therefore  you  do  leave  the  opening 
for  work  to  be  carried  on  on  imeconomical  grounds  ? — 
As  I  say,  if  distress  were  pretty  severe  I  should  not  be 
too  rigid,  but  I  should  bear  in  mind  the  economic  grounds. 
My  argument  there  is  that  there  might  be  certain  public 
works  which  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  community 
to  imdertake  providing  that  they  could  be  undertaken  at 
a  certain  low  cost.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
mimcipality  should  not  undertake  them  if  they 
could  get  them  done  at  that  low  cost,  and  it  is  for 
labour  to  decide  whether  it  v.ill  work  for  the  wage 
implied  by  the  lower  cost. 

84906.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  in  Paragraph 
45  you  doubt  whether  municipalities  are  the  right  bodies 
to  arrange  for  such  a  work  and  manage  it,  even  if  the 
work  done  is  of  public  utility  ? — I  merely  doubt ;  I 
would  not  say  that  they  are  not.  I  have  not  studied 
that  matter  sufficiently. 

84907.  You  have  not  thought  of  any  alternative, 
have  you  ? — I  thought  rather  of  special  bodies  which 
have  been  created  under  the  recent  Act,  and  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  of  course.    They  are  two  alternatives, 

84908.  Then  you  speak  of  suitable  people  being  selected 
for  the  purpose  ;  from  that  I  infer  that  you  do  not  mean 
it  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  but  only  to  those 
who  can  be  most  economically  employed  ? — May  I 
fu-st  say  in  reference  to  your  previous  question  that 
the  defect  of  the  mtmicipality  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
it  is  not  an  ad  hoc  body,  and  that  there  are  certain  political 
reasons  why  the  performance  of  this  work  by  the  muni- 
cipality is  difficult.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  ; 
I  merely  throw  that  out  as  indicating  certain  difficulties. 

84909.  Because  it  is  not  an  ad  hoc  body  ? — Yes.  It 
is  selected  for  other  purposes,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  would  do  this  work  well,  or  have  the  special  knowledge 
required.  I  think  in  choosing  the  men,  their  value  for 
the  work  in  hand  should  be  the  prime  object.  I  think 
you  would  probably  get  into  a  bad  state  of  confusion 
if  you  had  overlapping  between  bodies  which  exist  for 
dispeasing  poor  relief,  and  bodies  which  exist  for  per- 
forming productive  functions.  If  the  public  authority 
does  this,  it  ought  to  keep  mainly  in  view  the  economic 
ground — the  value  of  the  man  for  the  work  that  he  does. 
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84910.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  body 
at  the  present  time  undertaking  work  of  public  utility, 
when  there  is  a  body  like  our  municipalities  almost 
created  for  that  or  similar  purposes  ;  they  know  what 
works  of  public  utility  are  required,  and  if  any  other 
body  interferes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  their  acquiescence, 
and  without  it  it  would  be  no  use  unless  it  is  national 
work  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  has  to  be 
settled  by  the  approach  that  you  are  making.  If  your 
main  idea  is  to  provide  works  of  public  utility,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  municipality  is  the  right  body ;  if  your  main 
idea  is  to  relieve  distress,  and  in  relieving  it  you  want 
to  cause  as  little  waste  as  possible,  then  I  think  the  obvious 
body  is  the  guardians. 

84911.  Or  some  reformed  poor  law  authority  ? — Yes. 
It  depends  upon  what  is  the  prinie  idea  you  have  in 
your  mind. 

84912.  [Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  22  you  say  Wages  of 
the  wages  paid  to  seasonal  workers  as  a  rule  are  relatively  seasonal 
high  ;    do  you  know  that  for  a  fact  ? — It  all  depends  workers, 
upon  what  you  m,ean  by  knowing  it  for  a  fact. 

84913.  What  kinds  of  trades  are  you  thinking  of  ? — 
The  wages  in  the  building  trades,  for  instance,  are,  I 
should  say,  high  in  relation  to  the  wages  paid  for  other 
work  requiring  the  same  amount  of  capacity. 

84914.  Do  you  mean  that  you  compare  builders' 
labourers  with  labourers  in  iron-works,  and  so  on  ? — I 
Avas  thinking  of  the  builders  themselves. 

84915.  Not  of  the  builders'  labourers,  because,  of 
course,  they  are  thrown  out  at  the  same  time  ? — Not 
of  the  builders'  labourers.  I  think  they  are  a  much 
lower  class  of  labour,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  true 
of  builders'  labourers. 

84916.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cants to  the  distress  committees  are  builders'  labourers  ? 
—Yes. 

84917.  With  regard  to  the  women,  I  think  we  have 
been  told  that  the  seasonal  workers  in  their  trades  are 
the  worst  paid  workers  even  during  the  season  ? — Yes. 
I  think  that  will  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  greater  demand  by  women  for  seasonal  and  irregular 
work. 

84918.  At  any  rate  they  have  not  got  a  second  trade 
to  take  them  on  during  the  time  when  they  are  not  occu- 
pied with  their  seasonal  trade  ? — No.  A  good  many 
women  demand  temporary  work,  and  they  do  not  think 
of  going  into  a  regular  trade.  The  number  of  those 
who  are  demanding  temporary  work  is  so  large  that 
the  wage  in  seasonal  trades  for  women  is  probably  quite 
low  in  consequence. 

84919.  You  are  thinking  of  women  before  they  get 
to  the  marriageable  age  ? — Yes.  My  statement  upon  this 
question  might  have  been  framed  more  carefully.  Other 
things  being  equal,  my  impression  is  that  on  the  whole, 
the  wages  paid  in  seasonal  trades  are  higher  than  those 
which  provide  regular  employment. 

84920.  That  is  my  impression,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  information  on  which  you  base  your  state- 
ment. You  find  it  widely  believed  that  there  is  not 
work  enough  for  all  in  industry  ? — Yes. 

84921.  You  emphasise  the  word  "  industry "  there  ? 
—Yes. 

84922.  And  you  find  that  belief  contrasted  with  the  Possibilities  ' 
general  idea  that  there  is  practically  imlimited  work  for  cultivation 
men  in  the  cultivation  of  land  ? — Yes.  land. 

84923.  Would  you  say  that  that  idea  is  based  on  the 
crude  belief  that  land  always  returns  a  crop  in  manifold 
of  seed  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  cannot  imagine  what  the 
ground  of  the  belief  is. 

84924.  You  cannot  ? — No.    I  certainly  do  not  share 

it. 

84925.  But  there  is  this  much  of  truth  in  it,  is  there 
not,  that  the  land  could  take  up  a  very  much  larger 
quantity  of  labour  if  we  could  get  agricultural  labour 
of  the  old  kind  ?— Of  the  right  kind. 

84926.  Yes,  of  the  right  kind,  that  is  the  old  kind. 
But  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  land  cannot  take 
up  the  workers  of  the  towns  ? — That  is  so. 

84927.  Can  you  give  me  any  opinion  on  this :  there  The  land 
are  some  forms  of  employment  on  land  which  require  question. 
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little  labour,  and  there  are  others  which  require  much 
labour,  and  yet  the  return  to  the  landowner  on  either 
of  these  may  be  approximately  the  same  ;  for  instance, 
I  find  that  land  employed  as  a  deer  forest,  or  again  as 
a  large  arable  farm,  or,  thirdly,  in  small  arable  holdings, 
may  pay  the  same  rent  to  the  superior  ? — That  is  so. 

84928.  In  that  case  is  there  not  truth  in  the  contention 
that  if  the  land  were  in  the  hands  of  a  body  like  the 
State,  say,  a  larger  number  of  workers  might  be  supported 
on  the  land  than  are  supported  now  ? — "  If  the  land 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ?  "  Does  that  mean 
that  the  State  would  not  then  let  the  land  to  a  person 
who  wanted  to  use  it  as  a  deer  forest  ? 

84929.  I  suppose  it  might  not,  if  it  was  acting  so  as 
to  employ  the  largest  number  of  men  ? — If  you  cut  off 
one  demand  for  a  commodity  of  course  you  cheapen 
the  commodity,  and  so  there  would  be  that  effect.  It 
might  not  be  very  large,  but  there  would  be  more  work 
on  the  land  for  labour,  because  land  itself  would  be 
made  cheaper,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  make  cotton 
cheaper  you  have  more  people  engaged  in  making  it  up. 

84930.  Then  there  is  something  in  the  cry  of  "  Back 
to  the  land  ?  " — Something  in  the  cry  ? 

84931.  Yes ;  or  do  you  consider  the  whole  of  the 
crofter  agitation,  for  example,  is  fallacious  ? — No ; 
bilt  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for  saying  that 
a  man,  whatever  price  he  is  ready  to  give,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  deer  forest.  I  do  say  that  if  j-ou 
say  whatever  price  he  is  ready  to  give  he  may  not  have 
a  deer  forest,  that  will  make  land  cheaper  for  other  people. 

48932.  Suppose  the  State  were  the  sole  landowner, 
and  it  had  got  applicants  for  an  estate — a  man  who 
wished  it  for  a  shooting  estate,  and  others  who  wished 
to  cut  it  up  into  small  holdings ;  and  suppose  the  rent 
from  either  of  these  occupations  were  the  same  ;  then 
would  you  not  say  very  much  depended  upon  the  body 
which  owned  the  land  whether  many  people  or  few  were 
put  on  the  land  ? — No,  I  think  not.  If  the  State  always 
decided,  in  circumstances  of  that  kind,  when  other  things 
were  equal,  to  give  the  estate  for  arable  purposes,  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  that  might  have  a  small  effect ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  large  effect,  because  the 
landowners,  if  they  wanted  their  deer  forest  would  always 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  Uttle  more  for  it — most  of  them, 
at  any  rate.  We  are  now  considering  a  very  minute 
marginal  change  which  cannot  have  a  large  effect  either 
way.  But  should  State  officials  declare  if  any  person 
offered  anything  at  all  for  land  for  arable  purposes,  they 
would  never  let  it  go  at  any  price  for  a  deer  forest,  that 
would  cheapen  the  land  enormously. 

84933.  I  am  speaking  of  equal  prices  being  offered  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect. 

84934.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in 
the  small  holdings  agitation  ? — Do  you  mean  whether 
I  believe  in  it  ?  I  believe  in  it  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
believe  it  is  desirable  that  agricultural  labourers  should 
have  opportxmities.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  ambitious 
agL-icultural  labourer  to  take  up  a  small  holding,  and 
I  think  probably — I  do  not  know  why ;  it  may  be  due 
to  conservatism  and  so  forth — that  the  provision  of 
opportunities  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  might  be.  I 
think  landowners  who  are  pubhc  spirited  enough  to 
do  something  to  stimulate  this  provision  of  small  holdings 
are  doing  very  excellent  work.  I  believe  in  it  to  that 
extent. 

84935.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  a  very 
large  migration  of  people  back  to  the  land  ? — It  is  very 
hard  to  say.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  in  the  country 
a  very  large  number  of  people  who  dislike  what  they  are 
doing,  and  would  much  prefer  to  become  small  farmers  ? 

84936.  That  is  the  general  opinion  ? — I  should  rather 
doubt  it.    There  may  be  some. 

84937.  Suppose  that  were  the  case  ? — I  think  they 
would  get  back  to  the  land  if  they  really  demanded  it. 
I  think  there  are  obstacles  now.  I  think  there  was  not 
this  demand  a  few  years  ago  for  small  holdings,  and,  as 
I  say,  a  man  has  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  difficulty 
in  getting  one.  But  I  think  if  the  demand  were  very 
large,  the  small  holdings  would  be  provided.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  social  friction.  I  think  probably 
you  have  a  case  here  where  the  social  friction  is  pretty 
heavy  just  now. 


84938.  Another  thing  that  weighs  with  a  great  many  The  lane 
people,  I  suppose,  is  that  we  import  so  much  foreign  ctuestionj 
produce,  and  the  argument  is  that  if  we  raised  that  our- 
selves we  should  only  be  taking  profits  from  the  foreigner  ; 
is  that  true  ? — Would  you  state  that  again  ? 

84939.  One  reason  for  the  cry  of  "Back  to  the  land"  is 
that  we  are  importing  so  much  farm  produce,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  if  we  grow  the  same  amount  of  produce 
ourselves  we  should  only  be  inflicting  some  damage  on 
the  foreigner,  not  on  anyone  else,  as  we  would  not  be 
competing  with  the  British  farmer,  but  simply  with  the 
foreigner  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  hangs  upon 
the  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  raise  this  greater  produce 
ourselves.  If  we  are  going  to  raise  the  greater  produce 
by  getting  people  to  farm  who  would  prefer  farming  to 
doing  anything  else,  then  it  is  desirable  ;  but  if  it  is  going 
to  be  brought  about  by  getting  people  who  are  now 
making  the  commodities  exported  to  pay  for  the  imports 
to  do  farming,  which  they  dislike,  instead  of  the  work 
which  they  do  like,  then  we  should  lose. 

84940.  Do  you  think  the  advantage  of  getting  back 
to  the  land  is  not  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  the 
economic  loss  that  there  must  be  ? — I  think  you  must 
leave  the  determination  of  that  to  the  individual.  You 
can  advise  him  perhaps. 

84941.  He  is  very  often  advised  as  to  what  he  might 
do,  but  you  say  leave  it  to  the  individual  ? — It  depends 
on  the  man's  taste  and  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  more 
ennobling  in  working  on  the  land  than  in  making  cotton 
goods. 

84942.  The  argument  I  continually  get  put  before 
me  is  that,  if  we  encourage  any  other  industry  we  come 
into  competition  with  our  own  men,  whereas  if  we  en- 
courage agriculture  we  come  into  competition  for  the  most 
part  with  the  foreigner  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

84943.  You  do  not  agree  with  it  at  all  ? — No. 

84944.  Because  of  coming  into  competition  with  the 
goods  we  make  for  export  in  order  to  pay  for  imports  ? — 
Yes. 

84945.  In  Paragraph  44  you  speak  of  an  object-lesson 
near  Paris  ;  can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that,  as 
we  have  not  previously  had  it  before  us  ? — Nothing 
which  is  not  already  given. 

849^:6.  You  do  not  know  the  name  ? — I  cannot  remem- 
ber it  at  the  moment.  It  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Schloss's 
Report  on  foreign  methods  of  deahng  with  unemployment. 
I  merely  refer  to  it  incidentally,  I  think. 

84947.  Then  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages 
in  distress  work  ;  you  are  quite  clear  that  the  wage  paid 
should  be  lower  than  the  standard  rate  ? — Yes 
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84948.  What  is  the  argument  for  the  standard  rate  ? — • 
It  is  feared  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions  that  if  a  less 
rate  is  paid  that  will  somehow  drag  the  trade  union  rate 
down.  I  know  that  some  distress  committees  have  been 
compelled  in  consequence  of  that  belief  to  pay  the  standard 
rate,  but  not  to  provide  regular  employment.  That 
meets  one  difficulty,  I  think,  because  as  the  men  do  not 
get  regular  employment  they  go  back  into  the  ordinary 
industrial  current  as  soon  as  they  can  get  back.  But,  of 
course,  that  leaves  the  objection  that  the  man  is  being 
paid  probably  a  good  deal  more  than  he  is  worth,  and 
that  he  is  therefore  getting  a  wage  plus  poor  rehef. 

84949.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  a  theory  of  trade  unionism  is  that  no  man 
belongs  to  a  trade  union  unless  he  is  worth  the  standard 
rate  ? — Yes. 

84950.  Which,  of  course,  is  not  so  as  regards  unemployed 
labour  ? — No. 

84951.  Therefore  of  course  the  whole  argument  breaks 
down  economically  ? — Yes. 

84952.  As  regards  labour  exchanges,  I  see  you  say 
they  ought  to  be  tried  on  an  elaborate  and  costly  scale. 
I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  you  on  that  point,  Importajj 
but  I  should  like  to  see  if  our  reasons  are  the  same.  Does  °|  J^^^^^ 
not  everything  there  depend  on  the  personnel  of  the  men  gj.gjja,ngJ 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  exchange  ?— A  very  great  committl 
deal  does,  I  think. 

84953.  They  must  be  men  who  may  be  encouraged 
by  good  salaries  and  permanent  positions  ? — Yes. 
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84954.  In  fact,  we  must  try  to  make  them  another 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  if  it  is  possible  ? — In  other 
places  I  have  strongly  emphasised  that.  You  must  get 
hold  of  fii'st-rate,  well-salaried  men.  The  work  they  are 
going  to  be  set  to  do  is  exceedingly  difficult  work. 

84955.  And  very  largely  propagandist  work,  if  I  mis- 
take not  ? — Yes. 

84956.  In  Paragraph  43,  you  say  that  you  consider  it 
impossible  to  have  workmen's  insurance  except  through 
such  institutions  as  trade  unions  ;  and  you  say  that,  I 
take  it,  with  full  thought  of  all  the  schemes  for  compulsory 
Government  insurance  ? — I  have  considered  the  Cologne 
scheme,  and  the  scheme  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and 
two  or  three  others.  It  is  after  consideration  of  those 
schemes,  though  no  very  deep  investigation,  that  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion. 

84957.  You  were  not  thinking  simply  of  private 
insurance  companies  ? — No.  But  I  do  not  think  private 
i'lsurance  companies  could  do  it,  because  I  think  the 
fame  objection  would  apply  to  them  as  to  the  schemes  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  Cologne  scheme  and  others. 

84958.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  whole 
there  would  be  no  permanent  unemployment  of  any 
class  if  every  man  was  allowed  to  find  his  own  level  of 
wage,  but  you  must  count  the  standard  wage  and  the 
trade  union  policy  as  a  factor  which  is  not  going  to  be 
got  rid  of  ? — Yes. 

84959.  That  being  so,  does  that  not  account  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  amount  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
accounts  for  imemplojonent  it  does  not  create  a  problem 
which  it  is  for  us  to  deal  with — that  problem  it  is  the 
business  of  the  trade  imion  to  deal  with. 

84960.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  we  must  not  have 
an  opinion  about  the  effect  of  trade  unions  on  unemploy- 
ment, do  you  ? — I  think  necessarily  they  must  occasionally 
create  unemployment.  Take  a  case  where  they  raise  their 
standard  rate.  Suppose  it  was  30s.  and  they  push  it  up  to 
34s.  They  must  make  a  guess,  because  they  have  no  means 
of  knowing  that  34s.  will  necessarily  hit  the  right  rate  in 
view  of  the  supply  of  labour  obtainable.  Now  suppose  34s. 
means  that  a  certain  number  come  out  of  work,  then  they 
have  created  that  unemployment.  The  natural  reaction 
will  be,  in  view  of  what  they  are  paying  out  as  unemployed 
benefit,  that  they  should  bring  their  standard  down  to 
33s.,  and  should  adjust  it  until  they  get  a  rate  which  they 
can  maintain.  But  it  is  not  for  anybody  else  to  step  in 
and  support  those  people  who  are  temporarily  kept  out ; 
that  is  really  a  strike  in  detail. 

84961.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Compensation  Acts  and 
Employers'  Liability  Acts,  are  not  these  doing  something 
towards  unemployment  also — that  is,  towards  throwing 
people  out  of  employment,  who  otherwise  would  be  in 
emplo}rment  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  from  what  I 
have  heard  that  the  recent  Compensation  Act  is  causing 
a  slow  readjustment  of  the  wages  paid  to  yoimg  people  and 
to  the  older  people.  While  the  accommodation  is  taking 
place,  one  feels  it  in  the  form  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  causing  permanent  unemploy- 
ment ;  it  is  a  readjustment  of  rates.  If  the  young  man 
and  the  older  man  were  both  worth  30s.  in  the  past,  and  if 
the  older  man  is  more  subject  to  accident  (which  he 
previously  paid  for  himself,  and  which  is  now  a  charge  on 
the  business),  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  carmot  be 
paid  30s.  now  ;  and  until  some  arrangement  is  come  to  on 
the  matter  of  wages  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  him  to  be 
thrown  out. 

84962.  And  if  he  could  not  get  help  from  his  trade 
imion  that  would  be  a  very  painful  case  ? — Yes — if  there 
is  anything  in  the  statement.  I  have  only  had  it  at 
second-hand  that  this  is  happening,  and  that  the  older 
people  are  being  thrown  out. 

84963.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  general  feeling  of  many  people 
is  that  on  social  grounds  it  is  vmdesirable  that  women 
with  the  care  of  children,  or  who  are  rearing  children, 
should  work  ;  do  you  think  that  if  it  were  law  tnat  such 
women  should  not  work,  there  would  be  a  very  great 
economic  derangement  as  the  result  ? — There  would 
certainly  be  an  economic  derangement,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  serious. 

84964.  Not  even  in  the  districts  where  the  textile 
factories  are  ? — There  it  would  be  greatest,  especially  in 
the  weaving  districts,  where  they  employ  a  lot  of  women. 
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84965.  But  were  the  social  case  strongly  proven,  you 
would  not  fear  the  economic  derangement  would  be  so 
great  as  to  make  the  intervener  withdraw  his  proposals  ? — 
No.  I  think  there  might  be  ground  for  adopting  the  new 
arrangement,  gradually,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases  ; 
for  instance,  when  hours  have  been  cut  down,  the  period 
has  been  extended  over  a  couple  of  years  or  some  period 
like  that.  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  small  shocks.  So 
many  derangements  take  place  naturally  from  causes 
that  we  cannot  prevent,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  too 
careful  about  the  others. 

84966.  With  regard  to  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  a  certain  proportion  of  men  casually  employed 
being  absorbed  by  employment  provided  for  them  on  the 
land,  is  not  one  of  the  great  difficulties  this — that  to  work 
the  land  to  advantage  and  to  produce  a  larger  product, 
a  great  deal  of  capital  is  required,  which  the  smaller  man 
and  the  person  who,  ex  hypothesi,  is  in  want,  or  approaching 
it,  would  not  have  ? — It  may  be  so.  I  have  not  made  a 
special  study  of  agriculture,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  if  the  further  investment  of  capital  in  land 
would  be  profitable,  the  want  of  capital  by  a  small  holder 
ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  By  some  means 
it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  money  to  be  raised,  I  mean 
by  arrangement  with  the.  owner  of  the  land,  who  could  be 
associated  with  him  and  who  might  find  the  capital. 

84967.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  a  real  assurance 
that  profit  would  come  of  it,  the  market  in  one  way  or 
another  would  produce  the  capital  ?— The  chances  are  that 
it  would,  I  should  say. 

84968.  And  if  there  is  not  that  assurance,  the  advance 
of  that  capital  by  the  State  would  be  really  an  extreme 
speculation  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an  improfitable  invest- 
ment. 

84969.  Does  not  this  question  strike  you,  that  the  Possible 
organisation  of  a  trade  union,  or  of  trade  unions  generally,  effect  of  ^ 
may  rather  check  the  mobility  of  labour  than  otherwise,  trade  union- 
by  the  men  depending  on  some  particular  source  of  'j^^^^^f"^^^' 
information  as  to  whether  they  should  go  to  a  certain  place  ^^Q^jj^gn 

or  not,  in  their  wake  being  a  great  many  imskilled  labourers 
who  work  up,  as  it  were,  to  them,  and  do  work  in  another 
department  that  is  necessary  to  their  work.  Does  the 
trade  union  really  tend  to  mobility  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
not ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  your  argument. 

84970.  First  of  all  they  ask  for  a  particular  wage, 
which  may  not  be  the  wage  of  the  district,  owing  to  some 
changes.  The  probability  would  be,  would  it  not,  that 
there  would  be  the  greatest  mobility  where  there  was  the 
greatest  desire  to  fix  on  a  wage  that  was  reasonable,  but 
not  a  preconceived  settled  wage  ? — •"  There  would  be 
greater  mobility  " — I  do  not  see  that. 

84971.  A  man  would  go  where  he  could  get  the  work 
first,  and  he  would  think  of  the  wage  in  the  second  place  ? 
—Yes. 

84972.  But  the  trade  union  thinks  equally  of  the  two, 
or  perhaps  of  the  wage  first.  The  man  would  not  travel, 
we  wiU  say,  from  one  town  in  the  country  to  another, 
unless  on  the  assumption  that  the  wage  at  both  places 
was  equivalent  ? — Do  you  mean  a  man  would  not  travel 
from  place  A.  to  place  B.  imless  he  got  a  gain  from 
doing  so  ? 

84973.  Unless  he  got  an  equivalent  wage  in  the  place 
to  which  he  was  going  ? — He  would  have  to  get  a  higher 
wage,  would  he  not,  or  else  he  would  not  go  ?  Your 
point  is  that  the  trade  unions  make  the  rates  of  wages 
the  same  all  round,  so  that  the  man  would  not  go  ? 

84974.  The  assumption  would  be  that  ?— Probably  ; 
but  then  I  should  not  say  the  mobility  was  lessened, 
because  by  mobility  I  mean  the  power  of  movement ; 
but  I  would  say  that  the  amount  of  movement  may  be 
lessened. 

84975.  I  think  we  mean  the  same,  though  I  spoke  of  it 
as  mobility.  You  have  referred  to  the  question  of  in- 
surance, and,  personally,  I  quite  agree  with  what  you  have 
said ;  but  it  leaves  out  the  problem  which  one  may  not  be 
able  to  face,  of  whether  or  not  the  vmskilled  labourer 

can  in  any  way,  by  private  saving  or  by  joining  any  Thrift,  f' 
kind  of  club  or  other  society,  lay  by  for  times  of  distress. 
The  argument  put  is  that  he  never  at  any  time  has  an 
overplus  which  he  could  put  by  without  neglecting  his 
family — the  social  reason.  I  mean,  dominates.  Have  you 
had  any  experience  to  show  whether  in  fact,  in  particulai 
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1    Professor     cases  there  is  tliis  thrift,  in  spite  of  what  other  people 
Sidney  J.     would  call  low  wages  ? — No.    I  have  never  made  any 
Chapman,    investigation  into  the  finances  of  working-class  families 
M-A-       and  the  way  they  spend  their  wage.    I  have  never  come 

  to  any  appreciable  extent  into  personal  contact  with  the 

12  Nov.  1907.  Qjjg  thing  or  the  other,  that  is,  with  thrift  or  the  absence 
of  it. 

Question  84976.  Another  statement  is  made  to  us  that  though 

of  apparent  a  very  large  number  is  absorbed  in  a  time  of  distress, 
absorption  of  and  rather  quickly,  it  is  only  absorbed  apparently.  For 
unemployed,  instance,  in  London  a  very  large  number  who  applied  for 
work  did  not  get  it — only  a  small  number  got  it,  and  the 
large  number  which  was  left  was  apparently  absorbed.  It 
is  alleged  that  this  labour  is  not  actually  absorbed,  but 
that  this  maes  of  people  is  living  on  what  would  be  called 
under-employment,  and  practically  in  a  state  of  denuda- 
tion of  mean,.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  your  possession 
to  show  whether  such  absorption,  which  seems  to  take 
place,  has  or  has  not  really  taken  place  ? — Do  you  mean 
when  a  labour  exchange  gets  people  work. 

84977.  No,  I  mean  this :  A  large  number  of  people 
applied  for  employment,  and  a  very  small  number  were 
given  employment ;  in  a  short  time,  though  the  others 
had  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  received  relief  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  they  no  longer  appear  on  the  books  and  are  not 
heard  of  further.  In  that  case  the  presumption  would 
be  that  they  got  employment  in  some  way,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  so, 

84978.  The  argument  is  that  that  is  only  externally 
and  nominally  true,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  got 
jobs  and  went  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  their  families 
starved.  Is  there  any  presumption  in  that  direction  ? — 
I  do  not  know.    It  seems  to  me  unlikely. 

84979.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  were  actually  in  such 
low  water  they  would  appear  either  as  demanders  of  work, 
or  as  recipients  of  relief  ? — Yes.  They  would  appear 
somewhere,  I  should  think. 

Minimum  84980.  With  regard  to  another  point  which  has  been 

wage  and       urged  upon  us,  the  minimum  wage  ;  do  you  think  that  the 
Its  effects.      adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  for  what  are  called  sweated 
industries  would  lead  to  a  large  number  not  able  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  minimum  wage  being  thrown 
somehow  on  the  public  hands  ? — Yes. 

84981.  They  could  not  on  those  terms  be  taken  up  by 
any  one  except  local  authorities,  I  presume,  because  they 
would  be  excluded  from,  at  any  rate,  all  other  wages 
except  in  sweated  industries  ? — Yes.  The  only  alternative 
would  be  for  the  State  to  employ  them  on  some  very  simple 
task,  and  pay  them  a  wage  which  they  were  not  worth  ; 
that  is,  it  would  be  a  mixture  of  provision  of  work  with 
considerable  poor  relief. 

84982.  Would  the  result  of  that  be  to  produce  a  kind 
of  inactivity  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
came  within  the  new  law  ? — Inactivity  of  what  kind  ? 

84983.  Inactivity  in  this  sense — that  they  would  rest  upon 
a  contented  level  as  against  the  levels  which  they  might 
reach  on  the  competitive  conditions,  under  which  they 
were  before  placed  ? — I  think  that  would  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  amount  of  the  minimum.  If  the  minimum 
were  very  low,  the  effect  of  that  kind  would  probably 
not  be  large  ;  but  if  the  minimum  approximated  to  a 
standard  rate,  then  the  effect  of  that  kind  might  be  very 
considerable,  and  would  be,  I  should  say,  very  considerable 
indeed. 

84984.  I  think  in  the  instances  where  the  State  has 
adopted  what  they  have  called  a  minimum  wage  it  has 
tended  towards  becoming  the  normal  ? — Certainly  it  has 
done  so  in  Victoria. 

84985.  Also,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  it  is  in 
Victoria  they  have  foimd  that  they  have  had  to  come  to  a 
middle  position — having  what  you  may  call  a  normal 
wage  for  the  able-bodied,  and  an  infirm  wage,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  infirm  ? — Yes. 

84986.  The  consequence  is  one  gets  another  standard  of 
labour  introduced  side  by  side  with  the  normal  standard  ? 
— One  gets  a  lower  standard  of  labour. 

84987.  What  would  hs  the  economic  result  of  that  if  it 
were  largely  adopted  ?  I  understand  that  in  Victoria 
they  had  to  limit  it  by  very  carefully  framing  the  certifi- 
cates they  gave  for  the  infirm  workers  ? — As  regards 
sweating  it  means  that  if  the}''  cannot  earn  more  than  a 
sweating  rate,  they  get  certified  that  they  shall  be  allowed 


to  be  sweated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  some 
authoritative  board  settles  wages,  instead  of  wages 
being  left  to  be  settled  by  demand  and  supply.  I 
think  that  is  liable  to  lead  to  very  great  difficulties, 
in  throwing  the  magnitude  of  industries  out  of  rela- 
tion to  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour  of 
different  kinds  in  the  country  for  the  various 
industries.  Through  the  cormection  between  the  demand 
and  the  supply,  you  get  what  I  should  call  the  right  rate. 

84988.  The  process  of  absorption  in  a  time  of  trouble 
would  be  made  much  more  difiicult,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
because  the  wage  would  not  react  so  sensitively,  perhaps, 
and  it  is  important  that  it  should. 

84989.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  Just  one  word  please  about  the  Rural  de 
cry  of  "  Back  to  the  Land."  The  population  of  England  populatic 
is  very  largely  urban  at  present,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

84990.  I  believe  that  77  per  cent,  is  urban,  and  23  per 
cent,  rural  ? — I  do  not  know  the  percentage,  but  I  should 
think  that  is  likely. 

84991.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  state  of  the 
population  ? — On  a  priori  grounds,  without  examination  ? 

84992.  On  patriotic  grounds — on  the  grounds  of  having 
good  men  and  good  women — good  soldiers,  for  instance,, 
amongst  the  men,  and  good  mothers  amongst  the  women  ? 
— It  depends  on  the  state  of  your  towns. 

84993.  Taking  the  state  of  the  towns  as  they  exist  in 
England,  do  you  think  the  towns  in  England  at  present 
are  really  good  breeding  groxmds  of  the  human  race  ?— 
I  think  most  of  them  as  they  are  now  are  not,  but  then 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  our  power  to  improve 
the  towns,  I  think.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
it  is  more  desirable  to  have  77  per  cent,  on  the  land, 
and  23  per  cent,  in  the  towns,  than  to  have  23  jjer  cent, 
on  the  land,  and  77  per  cent,  in  the  towns. 

84994.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  produce  more  bone 
and  muscle  on  the  land  ? — Probably  you  might  produce 
more  bone  and  muscle  on  the  land,  but  I  do  not  think  those 
are  the  only  things  you  want.  You  want  inteUigence 
and  the  general  development  of  social  life,  and  I  think 
the  towns  of  this  country  have  contributed  enormously 
to  that  general  social  development. 

84995.  Certainly,  but  you  want  mens  sana  in  corpore.- 
sano,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

84996.  If  you  have  deteriorated  physical  specimens^ 
they  are  not  hkely  to  advance  in  mental  capacity,  are- 
they  ? — That  is  true  ;  but  I  do  not  think  by  feeding  the 
body  alone  you  develop  the  mind.  You  want  the  associa- 
tions around  the  people. 

84997.  Certainly  ;  I  quite  agree.  The  point  I  want  to- 
get  at  is  this — Apart  from  the  cry  of  "Back  to  the  land," 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  rural 
population  ? — Do  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  rural  population  ?  No,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
at  all  why  that  should  be  done.  I  think  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  townspeople  is  exaggerated,  but  I 
think  it  probably  would  be  desirable  in  this  country  that 
the  rural  population  should  increase — I  do  not  mean  that 
it  should  be  artificially  increased.  There  are  more  checks 
on  an  enterprising  man  when  he  stays  in  the  coimtry  than 
when  he  stays  in  a  town,  and  so  there  has  been  rather  an 
overflow  to  the  town. 

84998.  And  that  has  been  brought  about  artificially,, 
you  seem  to  think  ? — I  think  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  first  all  the  enterprising  people  went  to  the  town,, 
as  ideas  were  more  progressive  in  the  to^vns  ;  and  that  the 
flow  has  persisted  after  the  cause  has  been  diminished- 
Also  I  think  that  through  the  drain  of  intelligence  from 
the  country  parts  the  country  parts  have  got  backward,, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  the 
ambitious  man  is  very  small.  A  man  has  more  chance  of 
getting  on  in  towns.  If  something  could  be  done  to  make 
the  country  more  attractive,  fewer  would  go  to  the  towns. 

84999.  You  will  admit  then  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  do  something  to  make  the  country  more  attractive  t 
— Yes,  but  not  artificially. 

85000.  How  do  you  propose  that  it  should  be  done — 
by  banding  together  the  rural  population,  I  suppose,  to 
improve  themselves  ? — How  could  it  be  done  ?  I  think 
one  ought  to  distinguish  between  a  permanent  artificial 
stimulus  and  a  temporary  encouragement.  I  think  the 
landowners  who  are  providing  small  holdings  are  doing 
very  good  work,  and  I  think  countj-  councils  a:e  doing  a 
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good  deal  to  encourage  the  provision  of  small  holdings  ; 
i  but  I  would  have  county  councils  undertake  a  per- 
[  manent  annual  charge,  in  order  to  get  people  back  to 
i  the  country,  because  I  thought  it  was  good  for  them 
j  to  get  back  to  the  country.  Have  I  made  my  point 
clear  ? 

ility  85001.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  we  are  discussing  at 
present  the  question  of  keeping  them  in  the  country  and 
ooH^more  jjiultiplying  there,  but  not  of  getting  them  back  to  the 
country;  we  want  them  to  remain  there  and  multiply 
there  ? — I  would  not  pay  them  to  stay  there,  any  more 
than  I  would  pay  them  to  go  to  the  towns.  I  think  the 
coimtry  is  more  backward  than  the  towns  ;  I  think  the 
country  wants  waking  up.  There  has  not  been  the  same 
social  effort  applied  to  make  the  country  attractive  as 
there  has  been  in  the  towns,  where  the  workmen  associate 
together  in  their  clubs,  for  instance. 


people  to  lose  if  they  fail.    It  is  a  bad  thing  to  empower  Professor 

any  local  authority  to  speculate  with  Imperial  money.  Sidney  J. 

85011.  Suppose  it  is  not  the  local  authority  that  specu-  Chapman, 
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85002.  You  do  not  object  to  the  county  council  help- 
ing in  the  erection  of  small  holdings,  do  you  ? — Generally 
speaking,  no  ;  but  I  should  want  to  see  the  scheme  before 
I  approved  it. 

85003.  I  presume  that  they  cannot  act  without  spend- 
ing money  ?— No. 

85(^04.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  approve  of  their 
spending  money  ? — If  they  did  not  spend  money  I  would 
approve  ;  and  I  would  approve  of  their  spending  a  certain 
amount  of  money. 

85005.  Would  you  approve  of  their  erecting  houses  on 
loan  ?  If  you  want  small  holdings  you  must  have  habita- 
tions ? — If  the  county  council  found  that  in  a  particular 
place  there  was  no  disposition  to  provide  small  holdings, 

85006.  On  the  part  of  the-  owner  of  the  land  ? — On  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

85007.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  owner  is  to  get 
money  to  spend  on  erecting  houses  and  homesteads  ? — 
Yes.  If  the  county  council  thought  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  small  holdings  and  that  by  buying  an  estate 
and  dividing  it  up  into  small  holdings  they  had  reason- 
able grounds  to  suppose  they  could  make  it  pay,  then  I 
have  no  objection  to  their  doing  it ;  but  if  they  take  an 
estate  Icnowing  that  it  is  never  going  to  pay,  and  that  in- 
stead they  are  going  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  keeping  people 
in  the  country,  then  I  disapprove. 

85008  Would  you  object  to  the  central  Government 
doing  what  you  admit  the  county  council  might  do  ;  that 
is,  to  the  central  Government  advancing  money  on  loan 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  out  up  into  small  holdings 
and  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  having  satisfied  itself 
that  the  rents  paid  by  the  small  holders  would  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  their  investment  ? — AVhy  could  they 
not  sanction  a  local  loan  ? 

85009.  The  question  I  asked  is,  do  you  object  to  the 
•central  Government  doing  what  you  admit  the  county 
■councrl  might  do  ? — I  do  not  object  to  their  sanctioning 
a  local  loan,  but  I  think  the  county  council  would  do  this 
work  better  because  the  county  council  has  local  know- 
ledge. 

85010.  In  principle  do  you  see  any  difference  ?  It  is 
a  question  of  public  money,  and  in  one  case  you  pledge 
the  rates  collectable  by  the  county  council,  while  in  the 
other  case  you  pledge  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Inland 
Revenue.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  difference  in  political  principle.  The  people  who 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  success  should  be  the 


ment  ? — That  is,  you  advocate  the  creation  of  a  number  ^2  Nov  1907 
of  fresh  offices,  and  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  officers  ' 
to  go  about  the  country,  we  may  say  ? 

85012.  It  may  come  to  that ;    the  settlement  of  the  ^u^ty^'^ 
country  may  require  it  ? — Then  their  salaries  must  be  councils 
charged  to  the  cost  of  the  estate.  or  central 

85013.  That  is  what  the  Congested  Districts  Board  Government 
does  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  what  the  '"^ 
Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Land  Commission  are  holdin'-s 
doing  in  Ireland ;    so  we  may  have  to  set  up  here  an 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  these  tremendous 

racial  questions  1 — I  should  doubt  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary, or  whether  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

85014.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  Imperial 
Government  doing  that,  and  the  county  council  doing 
it  ? — If  there  is  any  means  of  the  central  Government 
getting  sufficient  local  knowledge  to  do  the  work,  and 
if  the  additional  cost  of  their  doing  it  is  charged  to  the 
scheme,  no. 

85015.  Then  you  would  admit  that  they  may  do  it  ? 
—Yes. 

85016.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  The  la,nguage  of 
the  Allotments  Act  and  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of 
1902  is,  I  think,  that  if  the  county  council  shall  come 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  demand  for  small 
holdings,  then  they  may  proceed  to  provide  the  small 
holdings ;  it  is  your  view  that  that  is  sound,  and  you 
do  not  propose  to  go  further  ? — That  is  sound  in  view 
of  the  present  circumstances.  I  hope  such  an  Act  will 
not  be  nesessary  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  but  I 
think  probably  it  is  needed  now. 


85017.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  say  that  work  ad- 
vantageous to  the  district  should  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  cUstrict,  and  that  expenditure  which  is  onerous 
should  fall  rather  on  the  larger  community  than  on  the 
lesser  ? — Would  you  state  that  again  1 

85018.  Is  it  not  a  maxim  in  what  we  may  call  political 
axpenditure  that  what  is  advantageous  to  the  county 
should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  that 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  onerous  charge  exceeding 
the  power  of  the  locality  to  meet,  should  be  rather  met 
by  the  State  ? — Yes,  very  largely  so.  But  I  think  my 
chief  reason  for  preferring  the  local  authority  to  do  it  is 
the  one  I  have  already  given,  that  it  makes  them  specu- 
late with  their  own  money,  and  so  if  there  is  a  failure  it 
is  a  local  failure,  which  means  local  burdens,  which  create 
local  critics,  and  so  you  have  a  check  on  any  abuses. 

85019.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Then  would  you  think 
that  Poor  Law  administration,  being  an  onerous  charge, 
should  be  borne  by  the  State  ? — No,  not  entirely,  because 
the  cost  varies  so  much  with  efficiency,  and  you  would 
probably  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  work  if  the  State 
paid  the  bill. 

85020.  Would  you  say  that  local  administration  is 
more  efficient  than  central  administration  ? — Again  I 
would  give  the  same  reply.  If  the  local  administration 
i.'i  inefficient,  it  means  local  burdens,  which  mean  local 
criticism,  and  so  long  as  the  administrator  has  always 
to  have  in  mind  the  critics  who  are  around  him,  they  will 
keep  him  efficient.  You  lose  that  check  if  the  central 
G'overnment  pays  the  bill. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THIRD  DAY. 
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At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  (Chairman). 
Sir  Samtjel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart.  ; 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

]\Ir.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Dttff  (Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary.^ 


Mr.  George 
H.  Wright. 

18  Nov.  1907. 


Mr.  George  Henry  Wright,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Lack  of  any 
practical  and 
permanent 
organisation 
to  deal  with 
unemploy- 
ment. 


85021.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  with  you  a 
Statement  by  the  Birmingham  Licorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  labour 
registries  ? — Yes.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement). 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
always  been  subject  to  recurring  periods  of  severe  indus- 
trial depression  involving  a  serious  increase  in  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  and  also  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
a  large  body  of  unemployed  existent  in  the  country,  no 
practical  and  permanent  organisations  exist  whose 
function  it  is  to  ascertain,  with  at  any  rate  approximate 
accuracy,  the  extent  of  such  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

2.  In  time  of  severe  industrial  depression  one  of  the 
common  sights  to  be  witnessed  in  a  great  manufacturing 
city,  such  as  Birmingham,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  news- 
paper office.  Here  are  to  be  seen  day  by  day  crowds  of 
men  and  youths  of  the  respectable  artisan  class  waiting 
for  the  first  issue  of  the  evening  paper — about  mid-day. 
Copies  are  eagerly  bought  up  from  the  newspaper  boys, 
the  advertisement  columns  are  quickly  scanned,  and  then 
the  crowds  disperse  in  all  directions,  some  perhaps  on 
bicycles,  in  hot  haste  to  be  among  the  first  applicants  at 
Eom3  particular  factory,  workshop  or  yard.  These  are 
not  the  cla?s  of  men  one  generally  sees  in  unemployed 
processions  and  demonst  ations,  but  men  of  a  higher 
stamp — some  skilled  mechanics,  some  clerks,  some 
warehousemen,  and  some  unskilled  workmen,  who  are 
feverishly  anxious  to  obtain  work. 

3.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  things  is  to  be 
observed  at  public  reading  rooms  at  all  times,  and  to  an 
intense  degree  in  times  of  depression.  Groups  of  men 
will  be  seen  round  newspaper  files,  many  of  whom  merely 
scan  the  columns  headed  "  Situations  Vacant,"  and  then 
leave  in  order  to  visit  some  place  where  a  hand  is  wanted. 
In  many  reading-rooms  the  pressure  has  become  so  great 
that  special  files  for  such  advertisement  columns  have 
been  set  up  in  the  halls  or  outer  lobbies  of  such  reading 
rooms. 

4.  The  facts  recited  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  suggest 
the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  some  organisation, 
whereby  in  course  of  time  there  might  be  established 
a  system  of  complete  intercommunication  between  the 
employer  who  wants  workmen  and  the  employee  who 
wants  work.  The  fact  that  employers  advertise,  even  in 
tiraes  of  depression,  appears  to  point  to  a  presumption 
that  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  labour,  and  also  that 
employers  on  the  one  hand  and  workmen  on  the  other 
would  be  benefited  if  a  complete  system  of  intercom- 
munication were  established. 


5.  During  a  period  of  depression  in  trade  all  kinds  of 
ameliorative  schemes  are  projected.  Subscriptions  are 
ra'sed  from  the  public  by  relief  societies  temporarily 
established ;  the  conditions  under  which  outdoor  relief 
is  distributed  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  somewhat 
relaxed ;  relief  works  are  opened  by  public  authorities  ; 
surplus  labour  is  engaged  for  street  sweeping,  road  making, 
and  other  purposes  ;  temporary  labour  registries  are 
opened  by  the  mimicipaUty  or  some  private  body :  indeed, 
every  effort  is  made  to  cope  with  the  distress  which  may 
exist.  There  is  much  confusion  ;  sympathy  is  excited  in  all 
quarters ;  discretion  is  eliminated  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  general  distress,  and  out  of  this  the  least 
worthy  and  the  worthless  class  of  imemployed,  namely  : — 
the  unemployable  class,  which  includes  the  loafer  and  the 
born-tired,  reap  their  periodical  harvest  by  monopolising 
the  attention  of  reUef  societies  and  pubHc  authorities 
and  obtaining  benefits  which  they  do  not  deserve  and 
which  are  in  fact  intended  for  others.  The  bona  fide 
unemployed  who  desire  to  participate  in  benefits  created 
expressly  for  them  are  either  crowded  out  or  robbed  of 
their  due  proportion  of  these  benefits  by  the  men  who 
do  not  want  work  but  relief.  Many  unemployed  (respect- 
able artisans,  labourers  and  clerks)  would  rather  suffer 
silently  from  abject  poverty  than  be  associated  with  these 
worthless  people. 

6.  As  soon  as  a  period  of  acute  depression  has  been 
bridged  over  and  employment  has  reached  a  normal 
stage,  relief  societies  cease  their  efi^orts,  relief  works  are 
suspended,  and  labour  registries  closed.  In  point  of 
fact  the  country  goes  to  sleep  until  acute  depression  once 
more  visits  the  people.  There  is  a  lack  of  method ;  no 
organisation  is  maintained  to  watch  the  pulse  of  the 
labour  market.  We  have,  it  is  true,  monthly  retur>  s 
supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  give  us  some 
information.  But  they  only  relate  to  half  a  million 
workers  out  of  millions  and  then  only  to  skilled  and 
organised  workmen.  Furthermore,  they  make  no  im- 
pression. They  are  noticed  in  the  Fress  and  are  inter- 
esting, and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

7.  It  is  suggested  that,  in  order  that  at  any  moment 
accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
may  be  available,  not  only  for  the  country  at  large  but 
also  for  every  separate  industrial  district,  there  should 
be  established  in  every  such  district  a  permanent  labour 
registry  or  exchange.  It  is  desirable  that  these  exchanges 
should  be  so  organised  and  maintained  as  not  to  be  under 
the  control  or  management  of  relief  societies,  of  public 
authorities  who  may  have  power  to  open  relief  works 
or  engage  surplus  labour,  or  of  guardians  of  the  poor. 
Any  such  connection  would  operate  as  a  deterrent  to 
many  bona  fide  working  men,  who  shrink  from  charity  or 
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public  relief,  or  anj-tliing  to  which  the  badge  of  pauperism 
may  be  even  remotely  associated. 

8.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  such  labour  registries 
should  wherever  possible  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  or,  where  they  do  not  exist, 
associations  or  groups  of  associations  having  similar 
objects  and  fimctions.  The  administration  of  these 
registries  might  be  in  the  hands  of  committees  which 
include  representatives  of  labour ;  and  imder  these 
conditions  it  is  believed  that  they  would  be  freely  re- 
sorted to  by  employers  who  want  workmen  and  workmen 
who  want  employment.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
under  proper  and  careful  management  and  organisation 
they  would,  in  addition  to  their  other  advantages,  become 
the  only  registries  and  would  thus  become  a  trustworthy 
source  from  which  accurate  information  respecting 
employment  might  be  obtained. 

9.  In  connection  with  these  local  registries  there 
should  be  established  a  number  of  district  registries  or 
clearing  houses,  and  the  latter  should  be  linked  up  to  a 
central  registry.  For  instance,  the  local  registries  in  the 
Midlands  might  be  linked  up  to  a  district  registry  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  those  of  Lancashire  to  a  district  registry  in 
Manchester ;  those  of  Yorkshire  to  a  district  registry  in 
Sheffield,  and  so  on.  The  central  registry  or  clearing- 
house might  be  in  London. 

Rds  to  be  10.  It  is  suggested  that  all  these  permanent  labour 
apjaved  by  registries  should  be  administered  under  rules  and  orders 
th^Joard  of  ^,0  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  so  as  to  co-ordinate 
'^'^'i^'  their  operations. 

11.  The  functions  of  the  local  labour  registries  .should 
be  to  receive  applications  for  work  from  bona  fide  im- 
employed,  and  from  employers  for  workmen  ;  to  care- 
fully tabulate  such  applications ;  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  satisfy  them  ;  to  send  to  the  district  registry 
particulars  of  all  applications  which  cannot  within  a 
limited  period — say  three  to  four  days — be  satisfied  ; 
and  finally  to  furnish  to  the  district  registry  full  and 
accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of  applications  from 
workmen  and  employers  ;  the  number  satisfied ;  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  prescribed.  Similar  functions 
in  relation  to  the  <entral  registry  should  be  performed 
by  district  registries.  Rules  should  also  be  made  for  lists 
to  be  supplied  from  the  central  to  the  district  and  from 
the  district  to  the  local  registries,  and  in  this  way  a  com- 
plete system  of  intercommunication  would  be  established. 

12.  Rules  might  be  prescribed  providing  that  no 
application  from  an  unemployed  workman  should  be 
registered  as  abona  fide  application  unless  some  reasonable 
proof  were  submitted  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
bona  fide  unemployed.  All  worthless  persons  should  be 
referred  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 

13.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for  some  time  the  power  of 
investigation  in  the  hands  of  labour  registries  would 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  undesirable  applicants  from 
getting  on  the  register,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  a 
difficulty  which  would  in  time  be  overcome,  particularly 
if  stringent  regulations  were  prepared. 

'ajide  14.  A  6ona  ^(fe  worker  out  of  employment,  on  application 

y-kers  to  be  to  a  labour  registry,  should,  if  the  registry  is  satisfied  as  to 
rch  d*°tii  t       bona  fides  and  is  imable  to  meet  his  wants,  if  on 
T^ere  work    ^'PPlication  to  the  district  or  central  registry  it  is  found 
0  be  had.   ^^^^  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  wants  being  met  in  another 
district,  and  if  he  desires  to  travel  to  such  district,  be 
furnished  by  the  registry  with  a  passport  which  should 
entitle  him  to  rest,  shelter,  and  food  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  reach  his  destination. 

85022.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  I  understand  ? — 
That  is  so. 

85023.  Have  you  acted  for  long  in  that  capacity  ? — 
For  five-and-a-half  years. 

85024.  The  purport  of  the  Statement  which  vou  have 
hchiner  for  ^^"^^^"^  ^  practically  this,  I  take  it,  that  the  machinery 
^ifiteiin<7  for  registering,  and  for  obtaining  work  for,  persons  out  of 
Jemploy"     employment  is  at  present  very  defective  ? — That  is  so. 

85025.  In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  adequate  machin- 
ery you  notice  that  those  out  of  employment  who  belong 
to  the  more  respectable  classes  scan  the  newspapers 
very  keenly  and  eagerly  ? — That  is  so. 


85026.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  machinery 
which  has  recently  been  brought  into  existence  for  dealing 
with  the  unemployed  is  not  liked  by  the  more  respectable 
classes  who  lack  work,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  do  not  have 
recourse  to  it  ? — That  is  so.  Tiie  distinction  we  draw 
between  what  we  propose,  and  what  exists  now,  is  that 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  relates  more  especially 
to  periods  of  distress  and  not  to  the  normal  labour  market. 

85027.  The  theory  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
I  think,  was  that  there  might,  owing  to  exceptional 
depression,  be  a  considerable  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
in  regular  employment  who  temporarily  might  be  out  of 
employment  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

85028.  But  I  gather  from  this  Statement  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  who  apply  for  assistance 
under  the  Act  are  people  who  are  more  or  less  what  you 
would  call  chit)nically  unemployed  ? — That  is  so. 

85029.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  Act  has  not  really  reached 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ? — That  is  so. 

85030.  You  speak  in  Paragraph  6  of  the  labour  registries 
being  closed ;  what  registries  are  those  ?  Are  they 
registries  which  have  been  established  by  the  distress 
committees  ? — I  refer  to  the  registries  which  are  estab- 
lished by  distress  committees  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

85031.  Those  have  been  closed,  have  they  ? — In  many 
cases  we  understand  that  the  register  is  not  permanently 
maintained,  but  is  only  maintained  during  a  period  of 
distress. 

85032.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  When  you  speak  of 
registers,  do  you  mean  the  registers  of  persons  who  have 
applied  to  distress  committees  for  work  ;  or  do  you 
refer  to  the  labour  bureaux  ? — I  refer  to  the  registers 
established  by  distress  committees. 

85033.  Those  registers  containing  applications  to  them 
for  work  ? — Yes,  for  work,  which  they  meet  either  by 
employing  the  applicants  on  relief  works  or  by  recommend- 
ing them  to  other  employers  of  labour. 

85034.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this  :  There  are 
two  things  under  the  Act ;  one  is  the  application  to  a 
distress  committee  for  employment,  in  which  case  the 
applicant  fills  up  a  record  paper,  and  that  is  entered  in  a 
register  ;  and  the  other  is  the  estabhshment  of  a  labour 
bureau  or  labour  exchange,  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  application  to  a  distress  committee  for  work,  and 
consists  of  the  putting  down  on  a  register  of  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  employment, 
and  of  those  employers  who  may  register  their  names 
when  they  want  employees.  Is  the  second  case  what 
you  have  got  in  your  mind  ?— No.  What  I  understand  is, 
that  all  distress  committees  or  all  local  authorities  do  not 
estabUsh  labour  bureaux. 

85035.  Clearly  that  is  so  ? — They  have  an  employment 
register  which  is  opened  in  time  of  distress,  and  which  is 
used  either  lor  the  purpose  of  selecting  men  for  relief 
works  or  for  assisting  them  into  another  form  of  em- 
ployment. 

85036.  Is  it  this  last  that  you  are  referring  to  now 
when  you  speak  of  labour  registries  ? — Yes. 

85037.  {Chairman.)  The  labour  bureau  would  go  on, 
but  the  register  might  be  closed  ? — That  is  so. 

85038.  You  think  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  if 
labour  exchanges  were  established  on  a  system  through- 
out the  country  and  linked  up  together  ? — That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

85039.  Assuming  that  to  be  done,  why  should  institu- 
tions of  that  kind  be  under  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  be  imder  the 
municipalities  ? — The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce call  attention  to  the  fact  that  local  authorities 
are  charged  with  duties  in  connection  with  the  relief  of 
distress  ;  and  the  object  of  this  recommendation  is  tliat 
these  permanent  labour  bureaux  should  be  separated 
entirely  from  any  authorities  which  may  have  to  deal, 
with  persons  in  distress. 

85040.  Because  ot  the  fact  that  it  a  labour  bureaux 
was  started  in  connection  with  the  class  which  are  known, 
as  the  unemploved,  it  wou'd  not  predispose  employers 
to  go  to  it  for  labour  ? — We  are  confident  of  that. 


Mr.  George 
H.  Wright. 
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8.5041.  Assuming  that  the  two  could  be  dissociated, 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
those  who  go  to  a  distress  committee  and  those  respectable 
workmen  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employ,  do  you  see 
any  reason  why  the  labour  bureaux  should  not,  under 
those  conditions,  be  under  the  town  council  rather  than 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?— We  do  not  suggest  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  any  idea  as  to  its  superiority 
over  other  forms  ;  and  I  think  that  the  chamber  would 
cjiiite  fall  in  with  the  view  that  the  local  authorities 
should  establish  permanent  labour  bureaux,  so  long  as 
tiiey  were  definitely  distinguished  from  the  functions 
of  the  distress  committees.  I  might  add  that  we  suggest 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  represent  xtives  of  labour, 
bscause  we  wish  that  labour  bureaux  should  be  primarily 
commercial  and  industrial  agencies. 

850^2.  You  are  expressing  the  opinion  of  your  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  there  is  a  gap,  so  to  say,  in  the 
machinery  of  our  industrial  system,  which  the  establish- 
ment of  these  labour  bureaux  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
fill  up  ?— Yes. 

85043.  Have  you  ever  thought  over  the  question  of 
any  difficulty  that  might  be  raised  by  the  trade  unions  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  the  question  of  any  difficulty  which 
might  arise  with  trade  unions  has  been  contemplated  ; 
and  I  think  I  should  be  expressing  the  view  or  the  chamber 
if  I  said  that  we  believe  the  labour  bureaux  could  be  so 
aimiaistered  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  interests  of  trade 
unians.  That  would  probably  be  secured  by  the  repre- 
sentation ol  labour  on  the  committees  of  the  bureaux. 

850-14.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  a  certain  pro- 
po"*ion  of  employees  and  of  employers  on  the  committees  ? 
—-Most  decidedly- 

8501-5.  Assuming  that  this  system  was  started,  to  be 
useful  it  must  be  practically  universal ;  therefore,  would 
you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  should  be  compulsion 
on  every  neighbourhood  or  every  area^to  have  some  such 
labDur  bureau  ? — In  Paragraph  10  we  suggest  that  labour 
bureau  should  be  administered  under  rules  and  orders 
to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  I  think  I 
would  go  on  to  say  we  would  suggest  that  the  establish- 
ment, or  the  moving  power  for  the  establishment,  of 
labour  bureaux  should  come  from  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

85046.  Whatever  might  be  the  pressure  exercised,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  some  form  of  inducement 
upon  all  localities,  so  that  the  system  might  be  in  opera- 
tion all  over  England,  to  make  it  really  effective,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes.  Undoubtedly,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there 
should  be  a  labour  bureau  in  every  industrial  district, 
and  some  pressure  would  probably  have  to  be  exercised 
jn  certain  districts  t-o  cause  those  bureaux  to  be  established. 

85047.  I  see  you  add  that  if  some  such  system  were 
established,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  to  a  hona  fide 
v/orkman  travelling  about  in  search  of  employment,  a  pass 
which  would  entitle  hinx  to  lodging  and  food  for  a  certain 
time  ?— That  is  so. 

85048.  That,  of  course,  would  distinguish  between 
the  bona  fide  workman  who  was  really  travelling  in 
search  of  employment,  and  the  habitual  tramp  ? — That 
is  so. 

85049.  {Professor  Smart.)  How  far  is  your  eviaence 
representative  of  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  which  you  are  the  secretary  ? — The  Statement  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  Commission  has  really  the 
approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  because  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  council,  which  is  authorised  by  the 
constitution  of  the  chamber  to  speak  for  the  chamber, 
which,  I  may  say,  consists  of  950  members. 

85050.  Was  it  written  by  a  representative  body  ? — 
The  Statement  was  prepared  by  a  committee  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  it. 

85051.  Your  chamber  is  representative  of  employers, 
of  course  ? — That  is  so. 

85052.  If  a  labour  bureau  were  started  under  the 
Necessity  for  auspices  of  the  chamber,  it  would  be  considered  by  the 
r  presenta-     working  classes  as  a  move  by  the  employers,  I  suppose  ? 

— We  specially  provide  here  that  labour  should  be  repre- 
sented.   We  should  desire  that  the  labour  bureau  should 
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be  looked  upon  as  an  o'ganisation  administered  not  only 
by  employers,  but  by  employees  as  well. 


85053.  Have  you  any  representatives  of  the  employees  Necessity  f 
on  your  chamber  ?— We  have  no  representatives  of  representa- 
employees  on  the  chamber,  but  we  suggest  in  Paragraph  t'on  of  labo; 
10  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  make  rules  and  orders  labour 
for  the  administration  of  the  exchanges.  uieaux. 

85054.  I  am  thinking  of  the  hostility  of  trade  unions 
generally  to  these  labour  exchanges ;  and  I  am  afraid 
this  would  give  them  an  extra  handle  for  their  opposition, 
if  it  were  so  entirely  worked  by  an  employers'  body  ? — 
We  do  not  desire  for  a  moment  that  it  should  be  worked 
by  a  body  of  employers,  and  we  particularly  point  out 
that  labour  might  be  properly  represented.  The  emploj'ers 
of  Birmingham  have  no  desire  whatever  to  start  an  organi- 
sation of  their  own  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  feel  that  pro- 
bably many  trade  unions  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  expense  M'hich  must  be  entailed  on  them  by  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  labour  registries. 

85055.  Have  you  heard  any  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  trade  rmions  in  Birmingham^on  this  point  ? — We 
have  not  consulted  the  trade  unions. 

85056.  How  would  you  induce  the  employers  to  use  the 
exchange  ? — I  think  the  general  use  of  a  labour  exchange  Usefulness 
would  have  to  grow.    I  do  not  think  that  at  the  moment 

of  their  establishment  employers  would  readily  resort  to  employers 
them,  but  we  are  convinced  that  there  always  is  a  demand 
for  labour,  and  that  employers,  when  they  find  that  a 
labour  exchange  is  properly  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  suppl3dng  them  with  labour,  would  readily  resort  to 
it  in  the  course  of  time. 

85057.  But  they  get  their  labour  quite  easily  as  it  is 
just  now,  do  they  not  ? — I  was  looking  over  an  evening 
paper  in  Birmingham  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  counted  150 
advertisements  by  employers  for  labour,  which  proves, 
I  think,  that  there  is  a  gap,  and  that  there  is  wanted 
some  means  of  communication  between  the  employer  who 
wants  a  workman  and  the  workman  who  requires  employ- 
ment. I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  that  employers  gene- 
rally find  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  class  of  man  they 
require. 

85058.  At  any  rate,  if  the  thing  were  backed  up  by  your  Natural  bi 
chamber  the  employers  who  are  your  members  would  of  trade 
almost  be  compelled  to  adopt  it  ? — I  think  that  is  so,  unions' 

registers. 

85039.  I  presume  you  would  agree  that  the  first  requisite 
on  the  whole  subject  is  accurate  information,  and  that  that 
can  only  be  got  from  a  labour  exchange  ? — We  are  con- 
vinced of  that. 

850G0.  Trade   unions   have   their   own  unemployed 
registers,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

85061.  And  they  do  what  they  can  to  get  jobs  for  their 
members  ? — That  is  so. 

85062.  Under  the  pressure  of  self-interest,  of  course, 
which  is  a  very  strong  pressure  ?— Quite  so. 

85063.  You  make  a  reference  to  clerks  in  your  State-  Continued 
ment,  and  it  struck  me  to  ask  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  oversupply 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  very  strong  agitation  about  of  clerks, 
the  unemployment  of  clerks,  but  that  now  we  hear  very 

little  about  that,  comparatively  speaking  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  prove  that  clerks  find  it  easy  to  get 
employment.  My  experience  is  that  clerks  probably 
find  it  more  difficult  than  any  other  section  of  the  in- 
dustrial community  to  obtain  employment  when  once 
they  are  out. 

85064.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  slacking  off  in  the 
supply  of  clerks  now  ?  Do  you  not  think  the  recognition 
of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  further  employment  as  clerks 
is  beginning  to  tell  ? — I  am  not  disposed  to  think  so. 

85065.  Do  you  think  there  is  still  the  same  rush  into 
clerking  that  there  was  ? — I  think  there  is  still  the  same 
inducement  to  boys  to  desire  to  work  in  an  office  rather 
than  in  a  factory. 

85066.  You  say  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  labour  ; 

do  you  know  that  that  is  very  generally  denied  by  trade  ^''"^^'J^^ 
union  leaders  ? — I  think  the  instance  I  gave  you  of  150  [  f^^oufin 
advertisements  for  workmen  in  a  single  evening  paper  is  Birmin"haiffl 
proof  that  in  Birmingham  there  is  a  continual  demand 
for  labour. 

85037.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  a  controversial  point  ? 
— In  all  probability  it  is  ;  but  in  Birmingham  the  cir- 
cumstances are  different  from  those  of  other  pavts  of 
the  country,  as  our  industries  are  so  numerous. 


if 
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ifficulty  in      85068.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  ever  knew  an 
idino-  '       employer  who  could  not  get  as  rauch  labour  as  he  wanted 
itable         at  very  short  notice,  apart  from  the  advertisements  you 
orkmen.       speak  of  ? — That  may  be  ;     but  the  difficulty  under 
the  present  system  is  that  an  employer  has  to  waste 
an  immense  amount  of  time  in  interviewing  unsuitable 
people  who  apply  in  consequence  of  having  seen  the 
employer's  advertisement  ia  the  paper.    We  beheve 
that  through   the  medium  of  a  labour  exchange  the 
employer  would  probably  at  a  moment  be  able  to  put 
his  hand  upon  a  man  who  would  just  suit  his  purpose, 
because  the  labour  exchange  would,  in  course  of  time, 
have  a  record  of  the  experience  of  a  considerable  number 
of  workmen. 

any  trailes  85069.  (Chairman.)  You  say  the  conditions  of  Birming- 
1(1  small  ham  are  exceptional ;  is  it  the  fact  that  there  are  a  very 
iiployers  in  considerable  number  of  small  masters  in  Birmingham 
irmiDghani.      compared  with  other  towns  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

II  85070.  That  might  account  for  the  large  number  of 

the  advertisements  ? — The  trades  of  Birmingham  are 

'  miscellaneous,   and  except  for  the  engineering  trade 

and  the  jewellers,  silversmiths  and  brass  trades,  the 
industries  are  very  small,  and  there  is  no  permanent 
organisation  which  would  cover  any  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  workmen. 

85071.  When  did  those  150  advertisements  appear  ; 
was  it  at  a  time  v/hen  there  was  supposed  to  be  distress  ? 
— They  appeared  a  few  days  ago. 

ifficulties  85072.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
■tween        make  as  to  the  way  by  which  the  differences  between 


lionists  and  unionists  and  non-unionists  could  be  reconciled  ? — I 
id  non- 
lionists. 


think  the  chamber  would  prefer  not  to  deal  with  that 
part  of  the  question.  It  was  raised  when  our  Statement 
was  discussed,  and  was,  by  common  consent,  left  out 
of  the  Statement. 

85073.  Has  the  question  of  the  wages  in  a  highlj- 
organised  trade  like  the  printers  or  the  engineers  been 
taken  into  consideration  ? — I  would  prefer  not  to  deal 
with  matters  which  might  arise  after  the  establishment 
of  a  labour  exchange.  I  merely  say  we  beheve  that 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  it  would  be 
possible  to  administer  an  exchange  without  affecting 
the  interests  either  of  employers  or  of  trade  unions. 

85074.  Or  of  non-unionists  ? — Or  of  non-unionists. 

iflSculties  85075.  Supposing  an  employer  wanted  to  get  a  man 
i  to  tlie  through  your  bureau  at  ^d.  an  hour  below  the  standard 
andarJ  rate  rate,  what  Hne  would  your  ideal  bureau  take  ? — I  think 
t  wage.  that  that  would  be  a  matter  which  could  be  settled  by 
the  committee  of  the  bureau,  if  it  were  properly  con- 
stituted, so  as  not  to  have  any  undue  representation  of 
employers  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  employees  on  the  other. 

85076.  From  the  trade  union  point  of  view,  it  can 
only  be  settled  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  paying  the 
standard  rate.  No  trade  unionist  would  sit  on  a  com- 
mittee, would  he,  and  supply  an  employer  with  a  work- 
man to  work  below  the  standard  rate  ? — I  think  that 
the  occurrence  of  cases  of  that  description  would  probably 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  We  are  looking 
more  to  the  general  benefits  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  estabhshment  of  these  exchanges. 

85077.  My  point  was  that  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
very  serious  difficulty  in  the  estabhshment  of  a  bureau, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  any  way  out 
of  it  ?— I  think,  as  I  say,  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
found  that  the  employer  was  a  man  who  was  accustomed 
to  pay  what  was  the  standard  rate  of  wages  current  in 
the  district,  and  it  would  only  be  the  exception  that 
an  employer  desired  a  man  at  what  I  might  call  a  cut 
figure. 

85078.  Would  your  bureau  send  people  off  to  such 
an  employer  ? — I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  would 
have  to  be  settled  after  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  committee  of  the  bureau.  I  should  not  hke  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  here  with  regard  to  that  phase  of  the 
question. 

85079.  But  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
whole  subject,  has  it  not  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  the  chamber 
is  most  desirous  of  looking  at  the  larger  question  of 
the  benefits  which  would  be  derived  from  the  exchanges, 
and  of  leaving  questions  where  controversy  would  possibly 
come  in  to  the  controlling  body,  after  the  estabhshment 
of  the  bureau. 
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85080.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  I  see  from  your  first  paragraph 
that  your  chamber  recognises  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
a  large  body  of  unemployed  existent  in  the  country  ?— 
That  is  so. 

85081.  Of  course,  it  is  as  the  result  of  that  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  estabhshing  distress 
committees  in  various  towns  in  recent  j^ears  ? — I  think 
we  are  referring  in  that  paragraph  more  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  continual  body  of  imemployed  who,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  wait  a  longer  time  than  they  might 
otherwise  do  in  order  to  get  back  mto  employment.  We 
are  not  referring  so  much  to  the  body  of  unemployed 
in  times  of  distress.  I  wish  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  phases  of  the  question. 

85082.  I  am  simply  taking  your  Statement  that  there 
is  always  a  large  body  of  imemployed  existent  in  the 
country  ? — That  is  true. 

85083.  In  respect  of  those  150  advertisements  for 
labour,  can  you  tell  us  what  class  of  labour  was  required 
principally  ?— I  counted  the  advertisements  for  adult 
male  labour  only. 

85084.  Would  they  be  for  clerks  mainly  ?— No,  not 
for  clerks  mainly ;  but  individuals  were  required  in  the 
brass  trade,  the  jewellery  trade,  the  tool  trade,  and 
other  trades  which  are  pecuUar  to  the  Birmingham 
district. 

85085.  Are  there  not  registries  kept  by  the  trade 
unions  in  Birmingham  of  their  own  accord  in  connection 
with  their  trades  ?— All  the  trades  of  Birmingham  r.i  e 
not  represented  by  trade  unions, 

85086.  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  Professor  Smf  it 
that  you  recognised  that  employers  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  responses  to  their  advertisements,  and  that 
your  idea  in  proposing  the  estabhshment  of  labour  ex- 
changes is  to  save  the  employer's  time  in  interviewing 
uQsuitable  applicants  ?— And  also  to  assist  the  suitable 
workman  who  may  want  to  meet  an  emploj^er,  to  meet 
him. 

85087.  Having  selected  the  suitable  man,  that  would 
still  leave  the  larger  crowd  in  search  of  work  ? — I  think 
it  would  certainly  save  a  large  crowd  of  apphcants  apply- 
ing at  a  factory,  quite  imnecessarily,  if  I  may  say  so  ; 
because  the  employer  wants  a  particular  man,  and  lie 
would  be  much  more  hkely  to  obtain  the  information 
at  a  labour  exchange  which  was  properly  administered. 

85088.  You  do  not  suggest  the  establishment  of  these 
exchanges  would  provide  employment  for  these  people, 
do  you  ?— Not  at  all.  We  merely  suggest  that  they 
would  largely  assist  to  bridge  over  the  gap  that  at  present 
exists  between  employers  and  employed. 

85089.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  it  the  custom  of  employers 
now,  where  there  is  a  union  and  they  want  a  man,  to 
apply  to  that  union  for  the  man  ?— Probably  where  a 
trade  is  represented  by  a  trade  union  the  employer  would 
apply  to  the  union ;  but  we  gather  from  the  continuous 
columns  of  advertisements  for  labour  that  all  emploj'ers 
do  not  apply  to  a  trade  union,  or  that  their  particular 
industry  is  not  represented  by  an  effective  trade  union- 
effective,  I  mean,  in  so  far  as  the  supply  of  laboui'  is 
concerned. 

85090.  How  far  is  the  country  covered  by  these  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  ;  are  there  many  of  them  ? — Tliere 
are  105  Chambers  of  Commerce,  I  believe,  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

85091.  They  would  be  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

85092.  I  take  it,  then,  that  they  do  not  cover  any  rural 
district  at  all  ? — That  is  so.  We  do  not  touch  rural 
districts,  but  of  course  there  are  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
which  cover  the  rural  districts. 

85093.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Following  up  Mrs.  Bosan-  Desirability 
quet's  point,  there  would  be,  therefore,  a  considerable  of  includin<,' 
area  ia  the  country  where  there  would  be  no  Chamber  agricultural 
of  Commerce  ?— We  suggest  that  where  they  do  not  ^^^j.-"*']?  j 
exist,  the  work  should  be  done  by  associations  or  groups  "'"'^ 
of  associations  having  similar  objects  and  functions. 

85094.  Wliich  would  take  in  rural  districts  as  well  ?— 
So  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  the  rural  districts  as 
well. 
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85095.  In  order  to  have  your  scheme  of  labour  exchanges 
effective,  you  would  want  it  to  run  over  the  whole  country, 
Would  you  not  ? — We  have  merely  considered  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial  districts,  and 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agricultural  districts. 

85096.  Therefore  you  Would  not  be  including  in  your 
labour  exchange,  would  you,  agricultural  labour  ? — We 
are  not  contemplating  agricultural  labour  so  far  as  the 
industrial  districts  are  concerned  ;  but  it  does  occur  to 
one  that  the  establishment  of  a  labour  bureau  for  rxxral 
districts  would  enable  many  men  to  secure  employment 
in  agricultural  districts  for  a  time  at  least. 

85097.  If  it  is  to  be  complete  at  all,  it  must  take  in  all 
labour,  must  it  not  ? — That  would  certainly  be  a  more 
satisfactory  way  of  establishing  the  system. 

85098.  You  suggest  in  your  last  paragraph  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  bona  fide  worker  might  be  furnished 
with  a  "  passport  which  should  entitle  him  to  the  rest 
shelter  and  food  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reach  his 
destination  "  ;  at  whose  expense  should  that  be  done  ? — 
We  should  say  at  the  public  expense. 

85099.  Do  you  mean  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepaj  ers  ? 
— At  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  We  appear  to  be 
su]3ported  by  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy  with  regard  to  the  desirabihty  of  some  such 
steps  being  taken. 

85100.  Therefore  you  were  contemplating  vagrant 
wards,  were  you  ?— We  are  contemplating  a  better 
or  a  different  treatment  for  the  man  who  is  moved  from 
one  district  to  another,  through  the  medium  of  the  labour 


exchanges,  in  search  of  employment,  than  is  given  to 
the  ordinary  vagrant  who  goes  from  place  to  place. 

85101.  Were  you  in  that  paragraph  contemplating 
the  cases  of  men  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  travelling  ? — We  were  speaking  more  particularly 
of  those,  but  we  did  assume  that  few  unemployed  men 
could  afford  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  own  travelling 
and  maintenance. 

85102.  Then  you  have  got  in  mind  men  who,  by  reason 
of  wanting  employment,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  of  railway  travelling  and  so  on  ? — 
Quite  so. 

85103.  {Chairman.)  If  the  cost  of  the  registries  of 
persons  seeking  employment  was  defrayed  from  public 
funds,  that  would  necessitate,  I  think,  the  bureau  being 
under  some  authority  which  has  the  control  of  those  funds 
would  it  not  ? — Are  you  speaking  now  with  regard  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ? 

85104.  The  proposal  that  these  payments  should  be 
made  out  of  the  public  funds  seems  to  me  to  make  it 
necessary  that  the  authority  over  the  labour  bureau 
should  be  a  public  authority  ? — Speaking  frcm  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  may  suggest 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  &ny  insuperable 
reason  w  hy  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  not  be  invested 
with  certain  public  functions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Germany,  Franco,  Italy  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent  are  invested. 

85105.  That  raises  rather  a  wide  question,  does  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  does.  . 
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Mr.  William  John  Davis,  called ;   and  Examined. 
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jgQij      85106.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 

  '  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  of 

Amalgamated  Brassworkers  and  Metal  Workers  of 
Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

85107.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  as  to  unemploy- 
ment, I  believe,  which  we  can  take  as  your  Evidence-in- 
chief  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement. ) — 


Experience 
of  witness. 


Extent  of  un- 
employment. 


Among  trade 
»'.:ilonists. 


Among  non- 
11  iiionists. 


Overtime  is 
cliionic. 


Causers  of  un- 
employment. 


1.  I  was  a  mechanic  until  twenty-three  years  of  age 
as  a  chandelier-maker  and  assembler.  In  1872  I  was 
aiDpointed  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  of 
Ama'gamated  Brassworkers,  with  5,000  members.  I 
■w  as  a  Labour  Member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board 
from  1876  to  1883.  In  January,  1880,  I  was  elected  a 
Labour  Member  to  the  town  council,  which  I  resigned 
in  1883,  on  my  appointment  as  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Factories  for  Sheffield.  In  1889  I  resigned  the  ap- 
pointment at  the  request  of  the  Brassworkers'  Society 
to  become  again  its  General  Secretary.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Trades  Union  Parliamentary  Committee 
for  fourteen  years,  and  for  some  time  its  treasurer.  I 
have  been  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Management 
Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
and  I  am  now  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  City  of 
Birmingham. 

2.  Extent  of  Unemployment,  including  (a)  numbers 
and  class  of  men  out  of  work  ;  (6)  extent  overtime,  e.g., 
whether  chronic  or  periodic. 

(a)  I  estimate  that  there  are  between  7,000  and 
8,000  trade  unionists  out  of  work  on  the  average  in 
each  year. 

{b)  This  number  is  increasing. 

(c)  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  skilled  work- 
men, as  general  labourers  are  not  so  well  combined. 

{d)  a,  b,  and  c  have  no  reference  to  periodic 
visitations  of  bad  trade.  1904  was  abnormal,  during 
which  year  the  numbers  above  given  were  doubled. 

(e)  I  estimate  that  unemployment  among  non- 
unionists  is  greater  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
casually  employed. 

(/)  Overtime  is  chronic,  being  resorted  to  from 
September  to  December  24th,  which  is  the  season  of 
pres.sure  in  the  brass  trades. 

3.  Causes  of  Unemplogment : — 

(a)  The  extension  of  labour-saving  appliances. 
(6)  The  increase  of  women  workers. 


Effects  of  ui; 
employmem 


ploj'ment. 


(c)  Reduction  of  piece-work  prices. 

(d)  The  substitution  of  flimsy  for  solid  and  good 
work. 

(e)  Fashion. 

(/)  Indifference  or  want  of  purpose  and  enterprise. 

4.  Effects  of  Unemployment : — 

(a)  Purchasing  power  decreased. 

(b)  A  lower  standard  of  living. 

(c)  Demoralised  society. 

5.  Remedies  for  Unemployment,  with  an  especial  reference  g^^g^^gj 
to  the  working  and  results  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  f  "f^^g,^. 
Act : — 

(a)  Unemployment  Act  no  remedy  for  organised 
labour  and  but  little  to  the  unorganised. 

{b)  Higher  wages  or  increased  purchasing  capacity. 

(c)  Regulation  and  the  reasonable  limitation  of 
female  workers. 

{d)  Regulation  of  juvenile  labour. 

(e)  Improved  finish  in  productions. 

(/)  Greater  combination  of  the  workers. 

(g)  Work  where  possible  to  be  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  working  overtime. 

(/i)  The  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  share 
and  share  alike  "  principle. 

{i)  The  closing  of  all  workhouses. 

(/)  All  approved  charities,  such  as  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  etc.,  to  become  public  institutions 
supported  by  the  State,  municipalities,  and  other 
public  bodies. 

{k)  The  State  adoption  of  pensions  to  man  or 
woman  at  sixty  years  of  age. 

85108.  {Chairman.)  The  National  Society  of  Amal- 
gamated Brassworkers,  I  see,  has  5,000  members  ? — Yes. 

85109.  In  Paragraph  2  (a)  you  speak  of  the  number  of  PerceiitageJ 
trade  unionists  who  are  out  of  empiojrment  on  an  average  of  trade 

in  each  year,  and  you  put  it  at  from  7,000  to  8,000  ;  unionist^ 
what  would  bo  the  number  of  trade  uftionists  in-  uuemployecj 
eluded  in  that  estimate  ? — I  estimate  that  in  Birmingham 
and  district  there  are  50,000  trade  unionists.  The  district 
consists  of  Birmingham,  Aston,  Smethwick,  West  Brom- 
wich,  Coventry,  Redditch,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall  and 
Wednesbury.  Out  of  those  50,000  trade  unionists  there 
are,  during  some  part  of  the  year  between  7,000  and  8,000 
out  of  employment. 

85110.  That  is  a  very  high  percentage ;  that  is  14  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,,  it  is. 
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85111.  And  "  some  part  of  the  year  "  is  a  wide  term,  is 
it  not,  because  it  might  be  only  a  week  ? — That  is  so  ; 
but  I  was  asked  the  question :  "  How  many  are  out  of 
work  during  the  year  ?  "  and  my  estimate,  I  think,  is 
rather  under  than  over. 

85112.  But  there  might  be  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  were  only  out  of  employment,  say,  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week  or  so  ? — These  are  out  of  employment  for 
more  than  a  week. 

85113.  You  take  more  than  a  week,  do  you  ? — In  trade 
societies  we  do  not  recognise  anything  less  than  a  week. 

ucible  85114.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  of  employment 
mum  were  ideal,  J  presume  there  would  still  be  a  certain  per- 
lemploy-  ggj^^^ge  who,  either  from  bad  habits  or  for  some  reason  or 
other,  perhaps  because  they  were  not  quite  well,  or  perhaps 
because  they  did  not  want  to  work  continuously,  would 
be  out  of  employment  ? — There  would  be  always  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  men  that  you  speak  of  who  may  be 
dismissed  for  intemperate  habits.  My  figures,  of  course, 
do  not  include  illness,  the  figures  for  which  are  quite 
separate  from  these. 

85115.  Wliat  should  you  say  is  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  that  amount  ? — Taking  those  who  are  out  of  work 
for  over  a  week  for  such  reasons,  and  not  through  ordinary 
shortness — for  I  take  it  you  mean  apart  from  ordinary 
shortness  

85116.  Yes,  apart  from  that  ? — I  should  think  the 
irreducible  minimum  would  be  not  quite  1  per  cent. 

85117.  I  am  assuming  the  conditions  are  ideal.  I  take 
it,  therefore,  that  in  your  judgment  anything  over  1  per 
cent,  is  due  rather  to  the  existing  conditions  of  the  trade  ? 
— That  is  so. 
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85118.  In  your  industries,  tha,t  is,  in  the  50,000  to  whom 
you  allude,  should  you  say  that  under-employment  is  on 
the  increase  or  on  the  decrease  ? — It  is  on  the  increase. 

85119.  Is  there  any  abnormal  reason  why  there  should 
be  this  increase,  such  as  perhaps  the  removal  outside  the 
district  of  some  big  factory  connected  with  your  in- 
dustries ?— On  the  contrary,  firms  from  London  and  other 
places  are  establishing  works  in  Birmingham,  so  from  that 
point  of  view  it  should  not  increase. 

85120.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  employment 
amongst  non-unionists  is  greater  in  proportion  than 
amongst  unionists.  I  suppose  there  are  a  number  of  non- 
unionists,  unskilled  labourers  and  so  on,  connected  with 
the  brass  trade  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  them. 

85121.  What  proportion  would  you  put  the  unskilled 
to  the  skilled  in  the  brass  trade  ? — A  very  small  per- 
centage. 

85122.  What  percentage  ? — Not  1  per  cent. 

85123.  In  the  brass  trade,  overtime  apparently  is  worked 
during  the  winter  months,  or  rather  during  the  autumn  ? 
— Yes,  from  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  to 
Christmas. 

85124.  Why  is  that  ? — It  is  a  season  trade. 

85125.  It  is  a  season  trade  in  the  sense  that  you  are 
busy  then  ? — Yes.  It  has  always  been  so  that  our  busiest 
period  has  been  from  the  commencement  of  September 
to  December  25th. 

85126.  Does  it  not  go  on  into  the  New  Year  ? — No,  it 
falls  off  then. 

85127.  Is  there  any  business  reason  for  it,  or  do  you 
think  it  is  only  local  habit  or  custom  ? — I  think  that  they 
work  up  to  clear  off  the  orders.  I  think  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  contracts. 

85128.  It  is  to  clear  up  the  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  ? — Yes, 

luction  of  85129.  Coming  now  to  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
;es  for  a  good  many  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  laid  before 
us  already  in  evidence  are  the  same  as  those  you  give  in 
your  Statement,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  (c), 
the  reduction  of  piece-work  prices  ;  has  that  occurred  of 
recent  years  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  continually  occurring. 

85130.  Is  most  of  the  pay  on  the  piece-work  system  in 
your  trades  ? — Yes,  in  the  Birmingham  trades  it  is. 

85131.  Have  wages  fallen  generally  as  regards  piece- 
work ? — We  have  a  trade  imion  that  keeps  them  up,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  there  are  reductions  of  individual 
piece-work  going  on  continuously. 

429-YIII. 
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85132.  I  suppose  that  (c)  may  be  a  little  associated  Mr.  William 
with  your  next  reason  (d),  the  substitution  of  flimsy  J ohn  Davis. 

for  solid  and  good  work  ? — Yes  ;    that  accounts  for   1 

much  of  the  want  of  employment.  Nov.  1907. 

85133.  I  suppose  generally  that  good  material  requires  Substitution 
good  workmanship  ? — Exactly.  of  flimsy  for 

85134.  And  with  flimsy  and  bad  material  the  workman-  work, 
ship  is  inferior  ? — Yes. 

85135.  So  the  two  would  rather  go  together  ? — Yes. 

85136.  Now  as  regards  the  effects  of  unemployment.  Remedies 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  there,  and  that  we  may  go  at  ^'^J- 

once  to  your  proposed  remedies.     Higher  wages  or  ^  oyi^^n  . 
increased  purchasing  power  depends  very  much,  does  it  "^''f^''^ 
not,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  ? — Greatly.  power  ° 

85137.  Your  next  remedy  is  the  regulation  and  the  Regulation 
reasonable  limitation  of  female  workers  ;      are  more  and 
women  being  employed  in  your  trade  than  before  ? — Yes,  reasonable 
and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  limitation 

of  female 

85138.  Is  there  much  drilling  in  the  brass  trade  ? —  -workers. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  drilling ;  but  the  women 

are  increasmg  in  the  polishing  departments,  and  they  are 
being  put  to  the  turret  lathes  and  to  machines  generally, 
that  is  to  say,  work  which  used  to  be  made  by  hand  is 
made  by  machinery,  and  women  are  being  put  upon  it 
instead  of  men. 

85139.  Is  this  introduction  of  women  peculiar  to  the 
brass  trade,  or  is  the  same  thing  going  on  in  other  metal 
trades  in  Birmingham  ? — I  do  not  think  we  are  any 
exception  to  the  rule. 

85140.  Do  they  work  in  families  at  all  in  the  brass  trade, 
that  is,  do  the  husband  and  the  wife  work  together  at 
it  ? — No.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  instances,  but 
they  are  valueless  as  far  as  evidence  is  concerned. 

85141.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  reasonable  limitation  to 
female  workers  ? — The  reasonable  limitation  in  my  sense 
is  that  they  should  be  put  to  proper  work,  clean  work, 
so  as  not  to  debase  the  women.  We  do  not  object  to 
women  lacquerers  and  women  wrappers-up  ;  but  we 
certainly  do  object  to  women  being  put  to  very  heavy, 
and  very  dusty  and  dirty  work. 

85142.  Is  there  much  of  that  work  ? — Very  much. 

85143.  What  sort  of  work  is  it  ? — It  is  polishing  with 
sand  and  oils,  and  the  women  when  they  turn  out  of  the 
factories  look  more  like  sweeps  than  women. 

85144.  Have  you  much  juvenile  labour  in  the  brass  Regulation 
trade  ? — There  is  a  good  amount  of  juvenile  labour,  but  of  juvenile 
no  apprenticeship  system.  labour. 

85145.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  regulation  of 
juvenile  labour  ? — My  idea  of  the  regulation  of  juvenile 
labour  is  to  have  one  boy  to  so  many  men,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  A  trade  which  is  growing 
rapidly  wants  more  youthful  labour  in  it  than  a  trade 
which,  you  might  say,  is  consolidated  and  set. 

85146.  In  your  judgment  the  proportion  now  of  juvenile 
labour  is  too  high  ? — It  is  much  too  high. 

85147.  Do  these  boys  come  into  the  trade  after- 
wards ? — Yes,  they  get  into  the  trade. 

85148.  Is  the  brass  trade  at  all.  a  hereditary  trade  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

85149.  Then  there  are  a  good  many  of  these  boys  who 
are  the  sons  of  people  working  at  it  ? — Yes,  many  of  them 
are  ;   I  should  say  40  per  cent. 

85150.  Now,  you  do  not  object  to  that  ? — No,  we  do 
not  object  to  that. 

85151.  And  I  should  say  it  is  a  good  training,  as  they 
are  not  all  turned  off  at  a  certain  time  and  a  good  many  of 
them  go  on  with  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

85152.  Another  of  your  remedies  for  imeraployment  Avoiding 
Is  the  avoidance  of  overtime  ;  is  there  much  working  of  overtime, 
overtime  in  your  trade  ? — Very  little. 

85153.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  The  share 
mean  by  working  on  the  share  and  share  alike  principle  ?  and  share 
— It  means  that  when  there  are  not  sufficient  orders  to  ^'li'^®. 
keep  the  whole  factory  on,  they  should  be  put  on  short  P'^'"'^'P  ^• 
time,  instead  of  some  being  thrown  out  of  work. 

S5154.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  and  keep  them  all  on  ? — Yes. 

85155.  Of  course,  you  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  that,  can  you  2 — No ;  but  you  can  go  to  a  reason- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 
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Mr.  William  able  extent,  and  instead  of  dismissing  twenty  men,  say, 
John  Davis,  you  may  put  them  on  20  per  cent,  less  time. 

18  Nov.  1307.  85156.  Taking  Birmingham  as  an  instance,  supposing 
twenty  men  are  dismissed,  what  as  a  rule  happens — 
do  they  stop  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  do  they  try  and 
get  away  ? — They  stop  in  the  neighbourhood  and  come 
on  our  funds  if  they  belong  to  our  society,  or  if  they  are 
tinplate  workers  they  go  on  the  funds  of  that  society ; 
and  so  on. 

85157.  But  they  stop  on  as  a  rule  ? — They  stop  on  till 
they  can  get  back  to  their  factory,  or  get  work  somewhere 
else. 

85158.  Birmingham,  I  suppose,  is  the  centre  of  the 
brass  trade  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

85159.  Is  there  much  migration  from  there  among  the 
brass -workers  ? — We  send  brass -workers  to  everjnvhere, 
and  there  is  migration  in  that  sense ;  but  they  do  come 
back  sometimes. 


The 
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85160.  Another  of  your 
closing  of  the  workhouses  ; 
Because  they  are  no  good. 

85161.  There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
workhouse  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  or  look 
after  themselves,  are  there  not  ? — There  should  be  better 
institutions  than  workhouses  for  those.  Every  difficulty 
is  put  in  the  way  of  the  poor  by  the  workhouses ;  they 
are  not  there  to  help  the  poor  though  they  are  supposed 
to  be. 

85162.  Assuming  you  were  to  get  rid  of  the  workhouses 
in  England,  still  there  would  be  the  class  that  come  there, 
that  is  to  say,  the  infirm  and  the  mentally  or  physically 
defective,  who  would  have  to  be  provided  for  ? — I 
should  substitute  other  institutions. 

85163.  Is  it  the  name  you  are  thinking  of  ? — I  know 
the  Elberfeld  system  in  Germany.  I  know  there  are  no 
workhouses  there,  and  they  are  better  without  them 
than  we  are  with  them.  If  I  agree  that  the  workhouses 
should  be  closed,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
succour  the  poor,  and  look  after  them.  It  is  the  obstacles 
which  the  Poor  Law  has  put  in  the  way  of  the  people 
that  has  made  it  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  populace. 

85164.  I  see,  your  point  is  that  you  would  like  to  alter 
the  whole  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

85165.  But,  of  course,  you  must  still  have  these 
institutions  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  you  cannot  look 
after  people  without  workhouses,  by  subsidising  them, 
when  it  is  required,  in  another  way. 

85166.  Your  last  suggestion  I  see,  is  the  giving  of 
pensions  to  all  over  sixty  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

85167.  That  would  mean  a  large  annual  expenditure  ? 
— It  is  no  use  having  an  old-age  pension  for  the  people 
who  are  in  the  cemetery. 

85168.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  the  cost  would 
be  ? — The  cost,  I  suppose,  would  be  between  £20,000,000 
and  £30,000,000  a  year. 

85169.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  that ; 
it  is  calculated  at  £26,000,000,  for  those  at  sixty-five  ?— 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  you  know.  The  question  of 
rebates  comes  in  ;  if  you  give  the  people  a  pension  they 
will  not  want  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  it  costs  about 
8s.  6d.  per  week  to  keep  a  person  in  the  workhouse.  These 
rebates  probably  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  and 
we  may  difi^er  as  to  what  they  would  account  for. 
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85170.  Have  you  a  system  of  sick  pay  in  your  union  ? 
— Yes,  and  old-age  pensions. 

85171.  As  well  ?— As  well. 

85172.  I  suppose  a  person  can  be  entitled  to  sick  pay 
who  is  not  entitled  to  the  old-age  pension,  or  do  all 
contribute  to  both  ?— They  all  contribute.  We  have  in 
Birmingham  over  100  old  pensioners  on  the  funds  re- 
ceiving 7s.  per  week. 

85173.  Supposing  there  were  some  system  such  as  you 
wish  for  old-age  pensions,  would  you  after  your  own 
pension  funds  ? — No. 

85174.  They  would  still  go  on  ? — lliey  would  pay  for 
it,  and  they  ^\'0uld  be  entitled  to  it.  We  contend  when 
they  pay  through  the  rates  that  they  are  entitled  to 
Poor  Law  help,  but  they  do  not  get  it ;  they  are  shelved. 


85175.  What  is  the  period  for  which  you  pay  unem- 
ployed benefit  ? — We  pay  10s.  a  week  for  the  first  thirteen 
weeks,  and  7s.  a  week  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks  ;  then 
they  have  exhausted  their  out-of-work  pay.  Should 
they  be  unfortunate  enough  not  to  get  work  we  give  them 
a  retention  of  membership  benefit,  that  is,  we  continue 
their  contributions,  or  rather  the  society  pays  them,  and 
we  give  them  Is.  a  week.  That  never  alters.  By  paying 
their  contributions  we  keep  them  in  the  society  for  the 
purposes  of  the  funeral  benefit,  the  superannuation,  and 
the  other  benefits  which  we  have. 

85176.  Do  you  pay  that  indefinitely  ? — Yes,  indefi- 
nitely. If  they  are  on  the  sick  fund  there  is  quarter 
pay,  and  that  never  ceases.  So  that  once  in,  if  they  are 
unfortimate  enough  to  be  ill,  or  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, they  cannot  quite  exhaust  their  pay. 

85177.  The   contributions   to  your  union  must  be 
rather  high  ? — They  are — 9d.  per  week. 

85178.  Assuming  there  were  old-age   pensions,  your  Suggested 
union  would  not  get  any  relief  then  ? — Our  members  efiect  of 

M  ould  be  entitled  to  any  State  old-age  pension  in  addition  State  old-ag 
to  ours.  pensiona  on 

85179.  I  mean  to  say  the  charge  on  your  union  would 
not  be  diminished  at  all  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  and  we  do 
not  want  it  to  be. 

85180.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the  wages  of  the  men 
who  belong  to  the  union  ? — They  can  get  as  much  as 
they  like. 

85181.  Do  you  take  them  below  a  certain  wage  ? — 
We  take  them  at  whatever  wages  they  may  receive. 

85182.  It  would  be  a  high  wage,  I  suppose,  would  it 
not  ? — No.  Our  wages  vary  from  about  25s.  per  week 
to  60s.  per  week.    It  is  a  piece-work  trade. 

85183.  As  low  as  25s.  ?— Yes. 


85184.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  At  what  age  do  you 
begin  to  pay  old-age  pensions  in  your  union  ? — At 
fifty-five  for  polishers,  which  is  a  dirty  trade  that  they 
have  put  the  women  to,  but  we  have  a  great  number 
of  men  polishers.  It  is  also  fifty-five  for  the  brass- 
casters,  which  is  a  very  unhealthy  trade.  If  did  not 
put  them  on  at  fifty-five  they  would  never  feel  the  benefit 
as  they  would  die  before.  Then  at  sixty  yeai-s  we  give 
the  pension  to  the  ordinary  finisher,  whose  trade  is  a 
healthy  trade,  but  even  that  age  is  too  old  for  them  to 
feel  the  general  benefit  of  it. 

85185.  In  practice  they  do  not  work  above  those 
ages,  I  suppose  ? — No,  not  at  casting  or  polishing. 

85186  {Mr.  Loch.)  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  calcula- 
tion in  2  (a),  where  you  state  that  there  are  between 
7,000  and  8,000  trade  unionists  out  of  work  on  the  average 
in  each  year  ;  what  is  the  data  for  that  ? — There  are 
about  15  per  cent,  out  of  the  50,000  who  are  out  of  work 
sometimes  for  over  a  week. 

85187.  You  are  speaking  of  trade  unionists  ? — Trade 
unionists  only. 

85188.  Where  did  you  get  the  basis  for  that  15  per 
cent.  ;  was  it  by  a  special  circular  ? — No,  it  is  an  esti- 
mate of  my  own. 

85189.  Is  it  at  all  linked  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  ? 
— The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  would  he  fallacious  in  this 
respect,  that  we  supply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  figures 
for  only  the  last  week  in  the  month  showing  the  number 
who  happen  to  be  on  the  funds  in  that  one  week ;  but 
then  we  have  twenty  come  on  and  twenty  go  off  continu- 
ously every  week. 

85190.  Is  that  15  per  cent,  spread  over  the  year  ? — 
The  15  per  cent,  out  of  the  50,000  unionists  are  out  of 
work  in  Birmingham  and  the  district  some  time  during 
the  year  for  above  a  week. 

85191.  For  a  week  and  over  ? — Yes. 

85192.  That  would  stand  for  what  might  be  called 
a  risk  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  out-of-work  for  50,000 
men  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  include  holidays  in 
this,  understand  ;  this  is  exclusive  of  any  national  holidays 
or  local  holidays  that  they  may  have. 

85193.  Have  you  gone  fiu:ther  to  ascertain  how  far 
this  being  out-of-work  at  that  time  is  due  to  sickness 
or  any  other  cause  ? — This  is  apart  altogether  from 
sickness. 
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85194.  Have  you  returns  as  to  sickness  similar  to  this  ? 
— No.  I  could  supply  that  information,  but  I  have  not 
been  asked  to.* 

85195.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  any  relation 
between  this  out-of-work  and  the  pressure  of  sickness  ? 
—No. 

85196.  Does  this  50,000  cover  men's  and  women's 
labour,  both  ? — No,  it  is  confined  to  trade  unionists. 

85197.  And  is  only  men  ? — Only  men. 

85198.  Therefore  it  does  not  include  the  women 
workers  that  you  have  referred  to  in  your  evidence  ? — 
No. 

85199.  Does  the  50,000  include  persons  up  to  the 
age  of  sixty,  or  is  there  a  limit  of  age  ? — I  am  including 
the  present  age  from  the  young  fellows  right  upwards. 

85200.  Eight  up  to  sixty-five  ? — It  might  be  seventy. 

85201.  All  those  who  are  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

85202.  Then  a  certain  amoimt  of  this  would  be  old- 
age  out-of-work,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

85203.  Could  you  tell  me  at  all  what  the  old-age  out- 
of-work  would  amount  to,  taking,  that  is  to  say,  from 
sixty  or  sixty-five  upwards  ? — I  should  say  it  would 
be  a  far  less  percentage  than  amongst  the  yoimger  ones. 

85204.  That  is  to  say,  the  greater  stress  from  out-of- 
work  is  before,  shall  I  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  ? — 
Yes,  among  the  general  hands. 

85205.  What  exactly  does  "  general  hand  "  imply ; 
does  it  mean  that  he  is  a  more  or  less  unsettled  workman 
looking  for  jobs  here  and  there  ? — No. 

85206.  What  is  the  reason  for  it  that  the  younger 
people  are  more  out  of  work  ? — My  reason  is  that  the 
introduction  of  labour-saving  appliances,  by  the  aid  of 
which  one  man  can  do  as  much  work  as  eleven  men 
could  do  by  hand-labour,  dislocates  the  industry  and 
throws  men  out  of  employment.  Then  I  have  given 
another  reason,  which  is  that  women  are  put  on  to  do 
men's  work. 

85207.  I  thought  that  the  result  of  that  would  be  rather 
to  affect  the  labour  all  through  than  the  labour  at  a 
particular  age,  that  is,  the  young  ? — No,  it  does  not 
affect  them  at  any  particular  age,  because  if  eleven 
men  are  at  work  they  may  be  discharged  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  machine,  and  they  may  be  of  all  ages. 

85208.  Nevertheless  the  return  seems  to  show,  you 
say,  that  it  is  the  younger  men  who  are  most  out  of 
work  ? — I  should  say  it  is  the  younger  men  who  are  the 
most  out  of  employment. 

85209.  I  do  not  understand  that  your  explanation 
quite  meets  that.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  younger 
men,  once  embarked  in  work,  would  have  been  those 
that  the  employers  would  have  least  desired  to  send 
away  ? — I  want  to  convey  this,  that  it  does  not  affect 
any  particular  age,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  greater 
percentage  of  young  people  than  there  is  of  old,  it  naturally 
follows  that  more  of  them  get  hit. 

85210.  With  regard  to  this  old-age  pension  proposal, 
you  look  forward  to  some  system  of  rebate  ;  but  of  course 
those  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  to-day  are  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  number  who  would  claim  a  pension 
if  all  of  the  age  of  sixty  and  upwards  were  entitled  to 
it  ? — ^Probably  so. 

85211.  Therefore  the  rebate  would  be  a  very  small 
matter  compared  to  the  output  of  money  for  those  who 
would  claim  the  pension  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  not  only 
that  point ;  the  man  and  the  woman  who  look  forward 
and  know  that  they  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State 
are  apt  to  become  much  better  members  of  society  in 
a  variety  of  ways  than  if  they  had  no  hope  in  life.  It 
would  affect  the  economic  question  of  the  control  of 
the  people. 

85212.  They  might  be  better  members  of  society — 
that  is  a  point  to  be  argued — but  I  do  not  see  quite  how 
it  would  affect  the  financial  difference  as  to  what  you 
will  have  to  spend  ? — I  have  only  incidentally  been 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  financial  matter,  but  my  opinion 
is,  as  I  have  given  it,  that  it  would  cost  between 
£20,000,000  and  £30,000,000  per  annum. 

*(As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  lorote  as  follows  : 
I  estimate  there  would  be  2,500  to  3,000  cases  of  loss  of 
time  by  sickness  by  organised  workers  in  the  Birmingham 
District  in  any  normal  year,  and  35  per  cent,  more  in  times 
of  bad  trade. ) 

429— vrir. 


85213.  (3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  About  this  heavy  work  that  Mr.  William 
the  women  are  taking  up,  is  it  better  paid  than  the  lacquer-  John  Davis. 

ing  and  the  light  work  ? — No.    It  is  sometimes  a  bit   

better  paid,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  well  Nov.  1907. 
paid  as  lacquering  and  wrapping  work.  Low  standard 

85214.  Then  they  do  not  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  of  wages  foi 
as  the  men  ?— Not  half  as  much.  women's 

85215.  For  the  same  work  ? — For  the  same  work.         ^^^^  ^' 

85216.  Has  it  ever  been  thought  of  whether  it  would  Women  de- 
be  wise  to  take  them  into  the  unions  and  insist  on  the  cline  to  enter 
standard  wage  ? — They  decline  to  come  into  the  union,  vinions. 

85217.  Do  they  work  side  by  side  with  union  men  ? 
—Yes. 

85218.  In  the  same  shops  ? — Not  always  in  the  same 
shop. 

85219.  Still  they  might  work  in  the  same  shop  ? — They 
do  in  a  few  cases,  but  we  object,  and  so  does  the  factory 
inspector.  Generally  speaking,  the  employers  have 
separate  shops,  but  the  charge  hand,  that  is  the  super- 
visor, is  a  man.  We  cannot  get  them  to  unite ;  they 
are  thinking  they  are  going  to  be  married  the  next  day  ; 
that  is  all  the  difficulty ;  they  are  not  settled  as  men 
are. 

85220.  And  the  union  is  not  strong  enough  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  against  their  being  put  to  this  work  ? — 
No. 

85221.  Are  there  any  of  the  married  women  working  ? 
—Yes. 

85222.  Should  you  like  to  see  it  made  a  matter  of  Desirability" 
legislation  that  married  women  with  young  children,  of  preventing 
or  women  with  young  children,  should  not  be  employed  ?  women  with 
— It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  were  so.  young 

children 

85223.  Would  that  meet  with  general  support,  do  ijeintr  em- 
you  think  ? — It  would  meet  with  general  support  among  ployed, 
the  industrial  classes,  and  I  think  among  the  married 
women  themselves. 

85224.  Would  it  be  a  cause  of  hardship,  do  you  think  ? 
—No. 

85225.  What  about  the  husbands  of  the  married 
women,  are  they  supported  by  them  ? — The  husband 
of  a  married  woman  ought  to  keep  his  wife  at  home. 

85226.  But  apparently  he  does  not  ? — He  should  be 
made  to  do  so. 

85227.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  be  strong 
enough  to  back  any  legislation  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

85228.  {Chairman.)  Owing  to  women  being  more  and 
more  employed,  do  you  see  at  aU  a  tendency  in  a  certain 
section  of  men  (to  repeat  an  expression  that  has  been 
used)  rather  to  loaf  on  their  wives  in  consequence  ? — 
Yes,  I  do,  undoubtedly. 

85229.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  Extent  of 
extent  to  which  women  are  coming  in  year  by  year,  as  increase  in 
against  the  number  of  men  ? — I  have  not,  here.  number  of 

85230.  Could  you  produce  figures  showing  actually  pioyed 
in  the  trades  that  you  know  how  they  have  increased 

year  by  year  ? — I  should  think  that  if  I  were  to  supply 
you  with  figures,  the  increase  would  be  seen  to  be  about 
5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

85231.  Year  by  year  there  are  5  per  cent,  more  ? — 
Yes ;    and  that  is  a  rapid  increase. 

85232.  What  number  would  that  amount  to  in  a  place 
like  Birmingham  ? — Probably  you  may  take  it  at  about 
1,200  women  in  my  own  trade. 

85233.  That  is  the  brass  trade  ?— Yes. 

85234.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  you  have  been  all  your 
life  closely  associated  with  the  working  classes  and  their 
employments  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  from  about  1870. 

85235.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  Birming- 
ham ? — I  was  born  in  Birmingham,  and  I  have  been 
secretary  of  my  union  since  1872,  with  an  interval  of  six 
years  during  which  I  was  factory  inspector. 

85236.  So  you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  Labour 
matters.    With  regard  to  the  causes  of  unemployment,  saving 

you  speak  of  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  apphances  machinery  a 
as  one  cause ;     and  that  is  generally  understood  and  cause  of 
acknowledged.    Does  that  apply  to  most  of  the  trades 
in  Birmingham  ? — Yes  ;    I  do   not  think  there  is   an  practically  all 
exception.  trades. 
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Mr.  William     85237.  In  your  experience,  although  it  enables  the 
John  Davis,  volume  of  trade  to  be  greater  and  the  productive  powers 
a  M      iQfiT  *°  ^®  greater,  has  the  supply  of  labour  increased  at  a 
18  Mov.  1907.  greater  ratio  than  the  demand  ?— Want  of  employment 
has  increased. 
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85238.  Have  not  the  trade  unions  connected  with 
the  skilled  trades  in  Birmingham  a  complete  system  for 
bringing  together  those  who  want  labour  and  those  of 
their  members  who  need  it  ? — Yes. 

85239.  So  it  would  be  hardly  possible,  would  it,  for 
employers  in  the  country  in  the  skilled  trades  to  be  re- 
quiring hands  without  the  unions  knowing  oi  it  ? — 
Impossible. 

85240.  In  spite  of  that  you  say,  according  to  your 
statement  of  the  estimated  number  of  trade  unionists 
alwaj^  out  of  work,  there  are  always  unemployed  in 
the  skilled  trades  amongst  the  trade  unionists  of  Birming- 
ham ? — There  are  always  unemployed  in  the  skilled 
trades. 

85241.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
these  labour  bureaux  as  any  remedy  for  unemployment  ? 
— I  do  not  beUeve  in  labour  bureaux  at  all. 

85242.  Have  you  tried  them  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes, 
they  have  been  tried. 

85243.  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
you  knew  a  Httle  of  the  German  system ;  do  you  find 
labour  exchanges  have  been  successful  in  Germany  ? — 
Labour  exchanges  in  Germany,  I  should  say,  are  a  success 
because  the  workers  insist  upon  having  a  majority  on 
the  board.  In  England  if  they  give  you  one  seat  and 
call  that  the  labour  seat  they  think  they  are  very  radical 
and  generous. 

85244.  Do  you  think  a  system  on  the  German  basis 
if  introduced  into  this  country  would  be  a  success  ? — 
No ;  but  I  think  our  trade  union  system  answers,  if  it 
can  be  perfected,  exceedingly  well  in  that  respect.  With 
respect  to  these  labour  bureaux  and  the  agencies,  Sir 
H.  Rogers,  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  made 
a  statement  that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
out  of  the  vast  number  they  had  to  relieve  in  1904  were 
trade  unionists. 

85245.  I  suppose  in  Birmingham,  like  other  large 
towns,  there  would  be  a  great  number  of  instances  where 
employees  had  reached  the  maximum  as  far  as  wages 
are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

85246.  Employers  then  advertise  for  fresh  hands  ? — 
With  respect  to  advertisements  they  should  not  be 
noticed  at  all.  There  are  many  of  them  bogus  advertise- 
ments ;  and  some  of  them  are  put  in  to  frighten  the  men 
and  prove  that  the  employers  can  get  labour  cheaper. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  them.  Newspaper 
advertisements  are  of  very  little  use. 

85247.  Then  you  do  not  regard  them  as  any  indication 
of  the  labour  market  at  all  ? — In  the  worst  times  you 
see  the  Birmingham  papers  filled  up  with  "  wanteds." 

85248.  Advertisements  for  mechanics  ? — "  Wanted  " 
mechanics,  and  everything.  In  fact,  our  men  do  not  look 
to  the  newspapers  ;  they  come  to  the  office  for  employ- 
ment in  our  trade. 

85249.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  strong  views  against 
overtime  ;  is  that  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
increase  of  employnaent,  or  of  the  detriment  to  health  ? — 
I  am  thinking  of  the  increase  of  employment. 

85250.  Do  you  think  that  overtime  is  detrimental  to 
health  ? — Yes,  excessive  overtime  is.  I  should  not  think 
it  was  detrimental  if  a  man  was  working  short  time  and 
then  you  find  him  a  Christmas  job  ;  if  he  worked  a  number 
of  hours'  overtime  then  it  would  not  hurt  him  at  all, 
probably  it  would  do  him  good. 

85251.  Have  you  observed  during  your  experience 
ill-effects  from  overtime  ? — Yes. 

85252.  You  think  you  have  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of 
systematic  overtime. 

85253.  Have  you  noticed  many  cases  ? — Yes. 

85254.  Would  you  object  to  it  on  that  groimd,  as  well 
as  on  other  groimds  ? — Yes. 

85255.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  abolish  overtime 
altogether  in  your  trade  ? — Yes. 


85256.  You  could  give  no  explanation,  I  think,  as  to  Possibility 
the  pressure  at  certain  seasons  in  your  trade  ? — In  the  the  aboliij 
cycle  trade  they  are  busy  in  the  summer  months,  because  pf  overtime 
of  the  orders  that  have  come  in.  The  orders  come  in  brass 
six  months  before  they  are  actually  required,  because 
the  distributor  has  got  to  get  hold  of  the  goods.  That  is 
why  we  work  heavily  in  the  winter — not  that  there  are 
more  of  these  fittings  put  up  in  the  spring  or  in  the  summer, 
but  it  is  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  big  wholesale  man 
who  wants  everything  ready  when  the  season  comes  on. 

85257.  He  stocks  his  shop,  you  mean,  with  a  view  to 
the  spring  demand  ? — Yes.  We  do  limit  overtime  by 
charging  extra  for  it ;  that  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
limitation  of  overtime. 

85258.  What  do  you  reckon  in  Birmingham  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  for  unemployment  ? — I  should  say  the 
summer  months. 

85259.  Are  they  worse  than  January  and  February  ? 
— January  and  February  are  very  bad  months,  I  should 
say  quite  as  bad  as  midsummer  ;  at  the  end  of  February 
and  in  March  and  April  trade  looks  up  again. 

85260.  Do  you  think  that  is  common  through  the  Mid- 
lands ? — Yes.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  you 
know  in  Birmingham  we  are  very  versatile.    I  am  speaking  j 
generally  when  I  say  that. 

85261.  You  complain  a  good  deal  about  the  bad  work  No  system 
in  modem  times  ;   I  think  in  Birmingham  the  system  of  apprentice- 
apprenticeship  has  never  been  popular,  has  it  ? — That  ?}'.ip  . 
is  so.  r  r  Buminghai 

85262.  The  history  of  Birmingham  is  all  against  it  ? — 
It  has  not  existed  for  years  and  years,  because  the  appren- 
tices were  treated  so  very  badly. 

85263.  You  never  had  corporations  in  Birmingham, 
I  think  ? — You  mean  guilds  ?  No. 

85264.  Do  you  think  organised  instruction  would  be 
a  cure  for  this  bad  work  ? — Do  you  mean  technical  in- 
struction ? 


85265.  Yes  ? — Technical  instruction  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  the  change  in  production  is  so  great  that  they 
do  not  want  a  man  with  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  his  trade  ;  they  want  a  process-worker, 
and  he  has  not  the  same  opportunity.  Of  course,  for 
the  individual  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  get  as  much 
technical  knowledge  as  he  can. 

85266.  You  mean  that  technical  knowledge  is  not 
now  in  demand  in  the  labour  market,  so  to  speak  ? — 
That  is  so. 

85267.  Less  so  every  year,  do  you  think  ? — Less  so 
every  year. 

85268.  Owing  to  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
hand-work  ? — Yes. 

85269.  In  the  management,  and  so  forth,  of  machinery 
is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  technical  knowledge  required  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

85270.  Has  Birmingham  done  much  in  the  way  of 
technical  education  ? — Yes. 

85271.  With  good  results  ? — I  think  with  fair  results. 

85272.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  extended  — Yes. 

85273.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  school  age  extended  ? 
—Yes. 

85274.  To  what  ? — Of  course,  on  a  matter  like  that  you 
have  got  to  go  by  degrees.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  increase  the  school  age  by  another 
year. 

85275.  Universally  ?— Yes. 

85276.  And  continuation  schools  after  that,  do  you 
think  ? — Continuation  schools  are  more  important  still. 

85277.  Do  you  think  the  associations  with  which  you 
are  connected  would  support  that  ? — I  think  so. 

85278.  Supposing  you  polled  Birmingham,  on  the  whole 
would  you  find  that  supported  ? — No. 

85279.  When  you  say  that  bad  work  is  very  often  one  of 
the  evils  of  modem  times,  do  you  think  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  rests  with  the  consumer  or  with  the 
producer  ?— I  think  it  is  mutual.  I  think  the  consumer 
is  sometimes  too  anxious  about  getting  things  cheap, 
and  the  producer  is  too  anxious  to  reduce  his  price  and 
under-cut  somebody  else,  and  the  one  panders  to  the  other. 
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85280.  Wlien  you  say  "  cheap  "  you  mean  low-priced, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

85281.  Do  you  think  that  the  working-class  are  as 
much  to  blame  in  the  matter  as  the  other  classes  ? — Yes. 

85282.  Do  you  see  your  way  at  all  to  mitigating  that 
evil  ? — No,  except  by  proper  trade  regulations. 

85283.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  consumers  ? — I  think  what  is 
wanted  generally  is  some  little  influence  that  we  ought 
to  go  in  for  a  good  article.  Of  course,  I  know  the  diffi- 
culty, and  there  must  be  cheap  work. 

85284.  Is  it  that  people  like  the  constant  change,  and 
do  not  want  things  to  last  too  long  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  in  that. 

85285.  Why  is  it  that  people  now  demand  or  prefer  a 
low-priced  article  to  a  goda  article  as  compared  to  the  last 
generation  ? — It  is  a  question  of  money. 

85286.  Is  the  spending  power  of  the  people  less  than  it 
was  ? — ^The  spending  power  of  the  people  is  greater  than 
it  was. 

85287.  They  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  other  waj^s, 
do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

85288.  You  do  not  find  the  demand  for  things  of  lasting 
and  permanent  value  ? — I  think  there  is  a  fair  proportion 
of  people  who  want  a  good  article.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
as  bad  as  that ;  I  think  there  is  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  who  would  like,  and  be  prepared  to  pay 
for,  a  good  article,  especially  if  they  were  trained  and 
educated  to  it. 

85289.  That  is  the  point  I  vf&nt  to  get  at ;  can  you  make 
any  suggestion  with  regard  to  their  training  and  educa- 

.  tion  ? — That  is  rather  a  tall  order.  You  ask  what  I 
would  suggest  to  educate  the  public  mind  ;  there  are 
various  ways,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  much  more 
than  we  are  doing  in  that  respect. 

85290.  In  Birmingham  have  you  facilities  in  the  way 
of  museums  ? — Yes. 

85291.  Do  you  think  that  they  exercise  any  effect  on 
people  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  refining  influence. 

85292.  Do  you  think  they  tend  to  make  the  people's 
tastes  better  in  the  way  of  their  purchases,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes. 

85293.  Do  you  find  that  fashion  is  very  dominant  in  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  your  industry  ? — The  fashion 
changes  considerably  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

85294.  Do  you  think  that  has  an  effect  on  the  equality 
of  the  work  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes  adversely  and  sometimes 
in  its  favour. 

85295.  Do  you  think  that  adds  much  to  the  unemploy- 
ment ? — No,  I  do  not.  It  may  throw  a  great  number  of 
people  out  of  work  in  one  particular  trade,  and  may  not 
pick  up  quite  so  many  just  at  once  in  another  ;  it  has  to 
develop. 

85296.  Could  one  distinguish  ?  It  may  divert  employ- 
ment from  one  particular  form  of  brass-work  to  another, 
or  it  may  divert  it  from  brass-work  altogether  to  some 
other  industry  ? — Take  the  lights  in  this  room,  for  instance. 
When  the  electric  light  was  first  introduced  they  had  a 
cord  coming  down,  as  you  Imow,  and  several  have  still  in 
many  places.  If  this  building  had  been  erected  in  the 
old  times  they  would  have  had  heavy  chandeliers  here, 
instead  of  which  you  have  got  these  common  fittings  ; 
and  you  pay  more  attention  nowadays  to  the  hghts  than 
you  do  to  the  fittings.  That  hits  us,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
fashion.  The  glass-maker  has  increased  his  trade  by  the 
introduction  of  these  lights  ;  our  loss  has  been  his  gain. 

85297.  Would  you  approve  of  paying  more  attention 
to  the  light  than  to  the  fittings,  or  vice  versa  ? — I  think 
you  are  asking  an  interested  person. 

85298.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  population  of 
Birmingham  ?— About  500,000. 

erent  85299.  And  you  put  down  the  total  number  of  trade 

imons  as  to  unionists  as  about  50,000  ?— In  the  towns  I  have  men- 
cxicn  t  01  1  •  ■• 
mploy-  t'o^ed- 

x?nt  in  85300.  Are  these  all  correspondents  of  the  Birmingham 

J  mingham.  Trades  Council  ? — No.  The  Birmingham  Trades  Council 
would  include  Birminglip.m  and  Aston,  and  there  would 
be  other  trades  councils  at  Wolverhampton,  Coventry, 
and  Walsall. 
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85301.  Then  these  really  do  not  all  belong  to  Birming-  Mr.  William 
ham  '! — No,  but  they  belong  to  what  we  call  the  Birming-  John  Davis. 
ham  district. 

85302.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Birmingham  Trades 
Council  itself  puts  down  the  figures  of  unemployment  at, 
roughly,  10  per  cent,  as  an  average  ? — I  am  not  aAvare  of 
it. 

85303.  That  is  a  very  different  figure  to  your  7,000  or 
8,000  ? — I  think  I  am  in  a  better  position  to  know  the 
percentage  than  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council. 

85304.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Trades 
Council  ? — Yes. 

85305.  But  you  do  not  beUeve  in  the  trades  council  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  in  that  figure. 

85306.  You  say  not  only  that  the  number  is  7,000  or 
8,000,  but  that  that  is  an  average  of  an  average  year  ? 
— Of  a  normal  year. 

85307.  In  1904  you  say  in  effect  that  there  were  14,000 
or  16,000  trade  unionists  unemployed ;  besides  those 
would  you  say  there  were  a  great  many  non-unionists  ? 
—Yes. 

85308.  Double  that,  perhaps  ? — The  number  would  be 
greater. 
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85309.  That  would  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  total  population  ? — 
astrous  year. 

85310.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  another 
wftness  says  that  the  normal  amount  of  unemployment 
in  Birmingham  is  about  400  to  500  ? — I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  anything. 

85311.  And  that  one-fifth  of  that  number  consists  of 
skilled  labour  ? — No ;  I  am  not  sui'prised  to  hear  that 
such  a  statement  has  been  made. 

85312.  But  you  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it  ? — 
I  have  heard  a  good  many  foolish  statements  made.  I 
might  say  that  in  my  own  society  we  had  1,250  in  1904, 
and  this  year  we  have  had  nearly  1,000  out  of  employment 
in  one  society  only,  and  in  Birmingham  only.  So  that  the 
figiure  of  400  or  500  is  simply  valueless. 

85313.  What  unskilled  trade  unionists  are  there  in 
Birmingham  ? — There  is  the  Gasworkers',  which  is  a 
national  society,  and  then  there  is  the  Bricklayers',  which 
is  a  local  society.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  other 
societies  for  the  unskilled  labourers. 

85314.  Take  the  gasworkers,  for  example  ;  they  give 
a  figure  of  1\  to  10  per  cent,  unemployed  ? — It  depends 
on  how  the  figure  is  ascertained.  If  it  is  the  figure  they 
give  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  then  that  is  the  figure  for  one 
certain  week  in  each  month.  Besides  that,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  ascertain  the  figure,  because  they  give  no 
out-of-work  pay.  Their  members  only  receive  strike- 
pay  and  they  receive  no  sick-pay.  How  they  can  guess 
or  tell  that  there  are  so  many  out  of  work  amongst  their 
members  I  do  not  know,  because  they  keep  no  register. 

85315.  Then  there  is  evidently  an  ambiguity  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

85316.  Coming  now  to  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
you  speak  of  the  extension  of  labour-saving  apphancee, 
of  course  ? — Yes. 

85317.  We  know  that  that  does  throw  people  out  of 
employment  in  trade,  but  is  this  as  true  now  as  it 
used  to  be  ? — I  think  it  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  always 
was. 

85318.  I  mean  to  say:  you  can  see  a  great  displacement  (ft. )  By  the 
when  machinery  replaces  hand-labour,  but  now  when  it  is  introduction 
only  a  case  of  one  machine  replacing  another  machine  does  of  improved 
there  not  come  to  be  a  new  kind  of  trade  called  "  general  machines, 
skill  in  managing  machines  "  ? — It  has  not  reached  that 

state  yet ;  it  is  in  its  experimental  stage  still.  They  are 
making  machines  and  machines  ;  they  may  put  on  the 
scrap-heap  an  old  machine  in  order  to  have  an  improved 
one,  and  of  course  that  would  not  hurt  anyone,  except 
that  it  would  have  an  extra  facihty  for  getting  through 
orders  more  qiuckly,  and  of  course  that  causes  unemploy- 
ment. 

85319.  But  you  are  not  replacing  hand-workers   by  (^^■)  -^..Y 
machinery  in  the  brass  trade  now — you  are  simply  re- 

placing  a  process  by  a  process  ;    is  that  not  so  ? — It  is  haml^woH- 
labour-saving  machinery  that  takes  away  the  hand-work  ' 
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Mr.  William  85320.  Of  course,  but  you  have  got  beyond  that  stage, 
John  Davis,  have  you  not  ? — But  it  cannot  do  the  whole  of  the  work  ; 
i»  IV  ion-  ^*  leaves  us  half  of  it,  and  then  they  refuse  to  give  us  half 
18 JSov.  190;.  ^YiQ  price;  they  want  to  give  us  a  third  of  the  price, 

although  there  is  half  of  the  work  to  do  that  the  machine 

cannot  touch. 

85321.  Would  not  most  of  your  new  machinery  now 
be  merely  an  improvement  on  your  old  machinery  ? — 
That  will  not  help  emplojonent. 

85322.  But  it  will  not  displace  labour  necessarily  ? — 
No,  it  will  not  displace  labour,  but  it  wUl  make  the  want 
of  employment  greater. 

Displacement  85323.  In  what  department  of  the  brass  trade  have 
thelntr 'du'^  women  been  introduced  ?— In  the  polishing,  and  they 
tion'of  women  ^^^^  P^*'  *°  these  labour-saving  apphances,  such 
to  do  work         turret  or  cooper  lathes. 

85324.  Is  there  anj^thing  unfeminine  about  the  work  ? 
— Unfeminine  about  the  polishing  ?  Yes. 

85325.  Apart  Irom  the  dirt,  I  mean  ? — Apart  from 
the  dust  there  is  the  oil,  and  it  is  an  unhealthy  trade 
altogether. 

85326.  It  is  an  unhealthy  trade,  do  you  say  ? — It  is 
very  unhealthy.  If  two  polishers,  whether  they  be 
women  or  men,  were  to  come  into  this  room  you  would 
know  of  it,  all  of  you. 

85327.  Then  your  objection  is  not  to  the  intrusion 
of  women,  but  to  the  intrusion  of  women  into  particular 
trades  on  account  of  some  pecuharity  of  the  work  ? — 
We  think  that  to  put  on  a  woman  and  to  dismiss  a  man 
in  order  that  you  may  find  a  Hving  for  a  woman  means 
that  you  have  dismissed  a  workman  and  punished  his 
wife,  so  that  one  woman  loses  if  the  other  woman  gains. 

86328.  Are  there  many  textile  trades  about  Birming- 
ham ? — None. 

85329.  Have  you  never  felt  the  want  of  women's 
emplojTBent  in  Birmingham  ? — No. 

85330.  What  do  the  women  do  ? — Do  you  mean  what 
would  the  woman  do  if  she  could  not  work  ? 

85331.  No,  but  what  does  she  do  at  all,  the  woman 
who  wants  work,  if  there  are  no  textile  trades  in  Birming- 
ham ?— They  could  work  at  proper  trades.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  women's  work. 

85332.  But  what  trades  are  there  in  Birmingham 
that  they  could  get  ? — There  is  paper-box  making,  there 
is  purse  making,  then  they  can  be  clerks.  Then  in  our 
trade  there  is  lacquering  and  wrapping  up.  There  are 
plenty  of  light,  clean  industries  for  women.  Then  she 
is  a  domestic  servant ;  she  does  not  want  to  go  to  service, 
but  they  will  not  put  on  a  man,  you  know,  to  make  the 
beds  up,  so  he  cannot  compete  with  her  there. 

85333.  Are  you  sure  this  intrusion  of  women  into  the 
brass  trade  and  other  trades  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the 
want  of  a  woman's  trade  in  Birmingham  ? — I  think 
that  women's  work  is  resorted  to  because  it  is  cheap, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  If  they  had  to  pay  a  woman 
at  the  same  price  as  the  man  they  would  have  the  man. 

The  reduction  85334.  How  is  the  reduction  of  piece-work  prices  a 
of  pieee-Avork  cause  of  unemployment  ? — The  reduction  of  piece-work 
prices  as  a  prices  means  that  a  man  who  is  on  a  reduced  piece-work 
price  will  work  much  harder  in  order  to  try  and  earn  as 
much  by  Saturday  as  he  did  before  the  reduction  was 
made  ;  consequently  he  gets  through  the  orders  more 
quickly. 

85335.  Not  more  quickly  than  he  did  before,  surely  ? 

 Yes.    If  my  price  for  a  gross  of  articles  is  reduced 

from  5s.  to  4s.  6d.,  and  I  put  extra  energy  in  and  earn 
as  much  money,  that  means  I  do  more  orders  in  the 
same  time — I  do  a  greater  quantity. 

8533G.  You  suggest  there  is  only  a  certam  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  if  you  do  it  to-day  you  cannot 
get  it  to-morrow  ? — There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
work  to  be  done.  They  do  not  build  houses  to  find  us 
orders  for  sash-fasteners.  They  build  the  houses  and 
then  they  want  the  fittings.  There  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  orders  required. 

85337.  How  is  the  substitution  of  flimsy  work  for 
solid  and  good  work  the  cause  of  unemployment  ? — 
Because  if  you  make  flimsy  work  you  do  it  very  quickly, 
and  it  answers,  and  therefore  there  are  not  so  many 
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85338.  I  suppose  it  wears  out  all  the  sooner  though,  The  subsl 
does  it  not  ? — It  wears  out  all  the  sooner.  Then,  of  tution  of 
course,  that  may  be  looked  at  in  two  ways  ;  if  you  get  flimsy  for 
a  thing  that  is  worn  out  very  soon,  you  may  not  repeat  wop' 

85339.  But  you  may  ? — You  may ;  and  you  may 
have  a  more  durable  article  afterwards.  Sometimes 
that  happens,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  they  want 
a  commoner  article  still  than  they  had  before. 

85340.  I  suppose  this  fhmsy  work  meets  a  popular 
demand  ? — It  does  meet  a  popular  demand. 

85341.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
flimsy  work  as  regards  machinery,  I  mean  for  brass  used 
in  making  other  machinery,  do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not 
mean  that. 

85342.  Do  you  mean  brass  work  for  decorative  pur- 
poses ? — Brass  work  for  decorative  purposes  is  generaUy 
made  by  hand.  It  is  the  plain  work  that  is  made  by- 
machinery. 

85343.  Is  not  that  decorative  work  a  phenomenon  of 
the  increase  of  wealth  ? — Yes. 

85344.  A  good  many  things  are  demanded  now  that 
never  were  demanded  before,  and  the  people  demand 
the  flimsy  work  because  they  like  it  ? — I  think  this  is  a 
bit  too  technical.  In  my  trade  the  fancy  work  has 
decreased,  as  I  have  said,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  hght  for  one  thing.  There  is  an 
age  when  everybody  wants  plain  work ;  then  there  is  an 
age  when  everybody  wants  ornamented  work,  and  so 
you  can  go  through  various  periods. 

85345.  That  is  fashion  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

85346.  But  we  are  not  on  fashion  now  ? — No,  we  are 
on  flimsy.  As  an  instance  of  flimsy  work,  they  will 
electro-brass  the  iron  over  to  make  it  look  hke  brass. 
We  consider  that  is  a  fraud  on  the  pubUc,  because  it 
looks  like  brass  when  you  go  into  the  shop  to  purchase  it. 

85347.  Do  you  think  it  is  sold  as  brass  ?— It  is  sold  as 
brass.  That  is  one  instance  of  what  we  mean  by  flimsy  work. 

85348.  You  are  not  blaming  the  employers,  for  instance.  The  resp 
that  they  should  let  the  soUd  work  go  elsewhere,  and  ^^bility  o; 
are  catering  for  the  flimsy  work,  are  you  ? — Yes,  I  blame  f^^j'JJgy 
the  Birmingham  manufacturers  for  pandering  to  this  ^ork.  ' 
common  demand,  whereas  they  should  have  kept  up  J 
the  good  article. 

85349.  Have  they  got  the  good  article  too  ? — They 
have  the  good  article  too. 

85350.  Has  the  one  displaced  the  other  ? — In  many 
cases. 

85351.  Is  there  more  change  of  fashion  in  brass- work,  Effect'of  ( 
do  you  think,  than  in  any  other  decorative  metal  work  ? —  changes  h, 
I  should  think  so.  the^fashio 

85352.  Would  you  call  the  brass-work  particularly  a 
fashion  trade  ? — It  is  a  trade  of  fashion. 

85353.  Is  the  change  of  fashion  in  brass  as  great  as 
the  change  of  fashion  in  tweeds,  for  example,  from  year 
to  year  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  great  as  that. 

85354.  Yet  in  the  tweed  trade  manufacturers  make 
up  their  mind  for  fashion  ? — Yes. 

85355.  And  they  provide  for  it  ? — Yes. 

85356.  So  it  is  not  a  cause  of  unemplojonent  in  such  a 
trade  ? — That  is  a  good  thing  for  that  trade. 

85357.  Then  you  believe  there  is  an  indifference,  or  Mistake» 
want  of  pmrpose,  and  a  want  of  enterprise — but  on  the  policy  of 
part  of  whom  ? — On  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  employers, 

85358.  Have  you  seen  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
employers  of  Birmingham  are  indifferent  to  their  own 
interests  ? — I  would  not  use  the  word  "  indifferent,"  but 
they  are  mistaken. 

85359.  They  are  not  enterprising  ? — They  are  not 
sufficiently  enterprising. 

85360.  ]\Ir.  Chamberlain  comes  from  Birmingham,  does 
he  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  he  came  from  London  really 
to  us. 

85361.  Did  he  not  use  to  speak  of  your  enterprise 
in  Birmingham  as  being  something  very  marvellous  ? — 
Yes. 
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Item  ies  for  85362.  In  regard  to  the  remedies,  how  are  higher 
unenloy-  wages  a  remedy? — Because  the  spending  power  of  the 
ment  people  would  be  increased  with  higher  wages,  and  if  a 

gjglf  wages  chair  was  broken  they  would  have  it  replaced  or  repaired, 
us  iif  "easing  or  if  crooks  were  broken  they  would  have  new  ones, 
the  ending  The  spending  power  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that 
pow^  of  the  makes  the  trade  of  the  country. 

^^'^^  85363.  But  that  only  means  that  people  have  more  - 

money  in  their  pockets,  and  therefore  they  spend  more  ? 
— It  means  that  it  they  have  money  in  their  pockets 
they  will  go  to  the  shops  and  have  from  the  shelves  what 
they  require. 

85364.  But  you  cannot  raise  wages  simply  because  you 
■want  to  give  every  man  more  to  put  into  his  pocket ;  a 
man  must  do  something  for  his  higher  wages,  surely  ? 
He  is  prepared  to  work  for  them,  and  when  he  has  worked 
and  gets  the  higher  wages  he  spends  it,  and  that  supports 
the  trade  of  the  country. 

85365.  Do  you  propose  that  in  times  when  unemployed 
workers  are  at  his  gates  begging  for  work  an  employer 
■should  voluntarily  raise  wages  ? — No,  not  in  that  way 
at  all. 

85366.  I  quite  grant,  of  course,  and  everyone  would 
quite  grant,  I  imagine,  that  if  you  have  higher  wages 
you  have  more  spending  power,  and  everything  goes 
merrily ;  but  that  does  not  cast  much  light  upon  how 
you  are  to  get  the  higher  wages  ? — If  you  think  I  mean 
that  an  employer  should  double  the  wages  all  round 
because  he  holds  to  the  principle  that  the  more  they 
spend  the  better,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  say  that ;  but 
I  do  say  that  collectively,  if  wages  were  increased,  and 
increased  all  the  way  round,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
manufacturers,  and  a  good  deal  better  for  the  people. 

85367.  But  we  want  to  find  out  how  wages  are  to  be 
increased,  surely.  I  think  no  one  would  deny  that  high 
wages  are  an  imcommonly  good  thing,  and  so  are  high 
profits,  and  so  are  high  salaries  ? — That  is  what  I  say. 

85368.  But  if  you  simply  raise  wages  without  doing 
anything  else,  you  simply  raise  the  cost,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  do. 

85369.  And  then  if  you  increase  the  cost  you  slack 
down  the  demand  for  the  articles  ? — Not  if  the  people 
have  sufficient  to  piu^chase  them  with. 

85370.  And  that  leads  to  imemplo3rment  again  ? — I 
am  not  admitting  that. 

85371.  If  you  have  a  higher  price  and  less  demand  for 
the  goods,  surely  you  have  less  demand  for  the  workers  ? 
— The  point  is  if  they  get  more  money  they  can  piu-chase 
more  of  the  articles  which  they  require. 

85372.  Granted  ? — I  am  not  speaking  of  ornamental 
work.  I  am  speaking  of  the  man  who  gets  £1  a  week, 
which  is  not  sufiicient  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife  and 
his  family  ;  if  he  gets  £2  he  has  more  than  sufficient,  and 
he  will  spend  the  difference  in  articles  of  manufacture. 

85373.  But  you  must  show  the  employer  how  he  is  to 
raise  the  wages  from  £1  to  £2  ? — The  employer  can  only 
raise  wages  by  charging  the  public  extra  for  his  goods. 

85374.  Cannot  he  get  it  by  inducing  the  worker  to 
work  harder  ? — If  the  workers,  who  are  at  work,  work 
harder,  that  must  increase  the  unemployment,  because 
it  keeps  the  other  people  out  of  work. 

,      .  85375.  You  speak  of  a  reasonable  limitation  of  female 

tk'  H^*^^  1  5  think  that  women  would  regard  your 

wcjiers^'"''^  ^  limitation  as  reasonable  ? — I  think  that  women  generally 
are  reasonable.  Why  I  object — and  I  have  given  you 
reasons  why  I  object — is  because  they  give  them  half 
the  wages  of  men ;  they  employ  women  because  they 
come  very  cheap. 

85376.  The  question  of  unemployment  is  one  both  of 
men  ani  of  women,  and  one  cannot  be  content  simply 
with  the  assertion  that  a  man's  view  as  to  women's 
employment  is  reasonable,  otherwise  I  am  afraid  women 
would  never  have  got  into  any  occupation  whatever  ? — 
But  I  do  not  take  up  that  position. 

85377.  Why  include  "  improved  finish  in  productions  " 
among  your  remedies  for  unemplo3mient,  and  what  do 
you  mean  by  "  improved  finish  in  productions  "  ? — I 
mean  there  should  be  a  good  employer.  For  instance, 
my  employer  comes  to  me  and  says  :  "  Now  I  want  this 
lavatory  tap  made  at  5s.  6d.  a  dozen  instead  of  6s.  6d., 


reason- 


jToved 
fii;h  in 
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but,"  he  says,  "  you  must  not  do  it  here,  and  must  not  Mr.  William 

do  it  there."    I  say :    "I  hke  to  do  my  work  well  and  John  Davis. 

make  a  good  article."    "  Never  mind,"  he  says,  "  if  you  do  j^^7~T907 

not  do  it  as  I  want  it,  you  can  go  about  your  business  and  ' 

I  will  get  somebody  else  who  will."    The  quality  and 

the  standard  of  the  work  goes  down,  and  then  someone 

like  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  an  address  upon  the 

scamping  of  work  by  working  men.    The  workman 

wants  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  is  asked  to  take 

all  this  out  of  it,  and  instead  of  making  it  smooth  it  is 

turned  out  rough,  and  it  is  not  a  perfect  article.  That 

is  what  I  mean  by  extra  finish  helping  the  unemployed 

question. 

85378.  Extra  finish  would  mean  increased  cost,  would 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

85379.  And  that  would  mean  a  higher  price  ? — Yes. 

85380.  That  again  would  mean  less  selling  and  less 
demand  ? — Yes.* 

85381.  And  consequently  less  demand  for  labour,  and 
so  more  unemployment  ?^ — ^Yes.* 

85382.  Then  how  is  that  a  cause  of  unemployment  ?  ^^^^  work 
— You  see  the  life  of  a  mutton  chop  is  a  very  serious  ^yages. 
matter,  and  if  you  increase  the  price  of  a  mutton  chop 

by  ^d.,  or  Id.,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  country  or  the 
community.  But  take  a  bracket  that  has  to  be  put  up 
in  a  cellar  or  in  a  room  ;  that  is  going  to  last  ten  years 
or  twenty  years,  and  if  you  make  it  better,  and  therefore 
it  costs  more  by  the  increase  of  Id.,  that  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  manufacturer  and  will  make  a  living  wage 
for  the  men. 

85383.  But  the  people  will  not  buy  it  and  will  not  pay 
this  higher  price  ? — Not  pay  another  Id.  for  a  Is.  bracket  ? 

85384.  You  speak  of  a  Id.,  but  it  might  be  a  Is.,  or  it 
might  be  £1  ? — I  am  only  putting  it  at  Id.  The  same 
with  a  bedstead  ;  a  bedstead  that  is  sold  for  £1  we  make 
for  lid. 

85385.  I  am  afraid  that  is  all  a  matter  of  degree  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

85386.  I  imderstand  you  are  in  favour  of  the  closing 
of  workhouses,  and  you  prefer  some  other  system  ? — 
Yes. 

85387.  But  would  the  closing  of  workhouses  be  a  The  closing^of 
remedy  for  unemployment  ? — I  do  not  think  the  closing  the  work- 

of  a  workhouse  would  be  a  remedy  for  unemployment.      houses  would 

85388.  But  you  give  it  as  one  of  the  remedies  in  Para-  ^^^^ 
graph  5  ? — Yes.    I  think  you  should  close  the  work-  miem^ov- 
houses  and  set  up  a  new  constitution  to  treat  the  poor.  mg^t. 
The  unemployed  can  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  there 

are  the  poor  who  cannot  work,  and  there  are  the  poor 
who  can  work.  Our  workhouse  system  is  very  bad 
indeed.  For  instance,  I  have  been  having  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  board  of  guardians  in  Birmingham  ;  I 
will  not  read  it,  but  I  do  not  mind  putting  it  in.  A 
member  of  ours  dies  leaving  a  widow  with  eight  children. 
She  goes  to  the  relieving  officer.  He  says  :  "  We  cannot 
find  you  anything,  but  you  can  go  into  the  workhouse." 
She  has  an  abhorrence  of  going  into  the  workhouse,  and 
she  says  :  "I  cannot  go  into  the  workhouse  ;  I  have 
never  been  there."  He  says  :  "  What  have  you  done 
with  your  £10  that  you  had  from  your  society  ?  " — and 
this  was  seven  weeks  after  she  had  had  it.  They  refused 
her.  We  take  it  up  and  write.  Then  they  give  her  8s. 
a  week,  some  grocery  and  five  loaves  of  bread.  They 
give  her  that  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  then  inform 
her  that  they  can  no  longer  give  her  anything  because 
she  happens  to  live  on  that  side  of  the  street  instead  of 
this,  that  is  to  say,  because  she  is  not  in  Birmingham 
parish.  Then  I  see  some  members  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  I  write  a  letter  and  state  that  if  this 
woman  is  not  properly  seen  to  we  shall  have  to  apply 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  city,  and 
if  there  is  any  question  about  a  woman,  who  is  a  Bir- 
mingham woman,  living  on  one  side  of  the  street  or  the 
other,  it  should  be  arranged  by  the  clerks  of  the  various 
parishes. 

85389.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  they  not  in  process  of  arrang- 
ing that  now  ? — Yes,  I  was  coming  to  that.    They  write 

*  The  Witness  subsequently  -sent  the  following  explana- 
tion of  his  answers  to  Questions  85380-1.  "  I  misunder- 
stood questions  85380  and  85381.  My  answer  should  have 
been,  buyers  who  purchase  good  work  support  legitimate 
profits  and  fair  wages,  and  skilled  workmanship  creates  trade 
thereby  reducing  unemployment." 
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and  say  they  would  like  to  see  me  at  the  guardians  ;  I 
make  an  appointment ;  then  they  write  and  say  that 
they  have  renewed  the  support  to  the  woman.  Then 
they  further  write  and  say  that  they  have  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  three  parishes — King's  Norton,  Aston 
and  Birmingham — and  that  they  are  going  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  it  wiU  not  matter  to  the  applicants  what 
parish  they  are  in.  Then  there  is  another  inconsistency. 
I  am  a  magistrate,  and  a  poor  woman  is  prosecuted 
because  she  was  offensive  to  a  matron  or  a  nurse.  This 
woman  wanted  help  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
and  she  goes  up  about  half-past  twelve  at  night  to  the 
workhouse.  They  tell  her  that  she  has  not  an  order 
and  cannot  go  in.  The  workhouse  is  two  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  order  is  issued.  It  is  such  things 
as  these  affect  the  poor.  The  workhouse  will  never  be 
popular.  You  can  reform  it,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will 
never  be  popular.  If  you  were  to  destroy  it — I  do  not 
mean  to  destroy  the  building,  but  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  set  up  something  new — you  might  have 
a  chance  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  called  a  workhouse  and 
goes  on  under  the  present  constitution,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  ever  be  popular. 

85390.  {Professor  Smart.)  All  that  is  quite  appropri- 
ate to  a  discussion  of  the  Poor  Law  generally,  but  I 
was  asking  about  it  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment, 
and  I  do  not  quite  see  the  connection  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would 
touch  the  question  of  unemployment. 

Kestriction  85391.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  your  remedies  for  unemploy- 
of  juvenile  naent  you  say  you  would  regulate  juvenile  labour  ? — 
labour.  Yes. 

85392.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question  you  stated 
you  would  have  one  boy  to  so  many  men  ;  did  you  mean 
that  as  a  general  rule  in  all  trades  that  should  be  laid 
down  by  legislation  ? — I  said  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade. 

85393.  According  to  the  requirements  of  each  parti- 
cular trade  ? — Yes. 

85394.  Would  you  have  that  fixed  by  legislation  at 
all ;  was  that  in  your  mind  ? — No,  that  was  not  in  my 
mind. 

P  V  .  i  ht  85395.  Then  how  would  you  fix  it  ? — By  regulation. 
hT"i\tato  might  be  by  conditional  legislation ;  it  might  be  by 
"  powers  given  to  the  various  boards — the  recognised 

authorities,  whatever  was  constituted. 

85396.  On  what  basis  would  you  make  the  propor- 
tions ? — On  a  fair  calculation  of  what  the  trade  required, 
according  to  the  number  of  hours  made  or  worked, 
instead  of  its  being  overstocked. 

85397.  It  is  likely  with  that  process  that  there  might 
bo  a  surplus  of  boys  who  would  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
trades  generally  ? — Certainly  there  might  be  a  surplus 
of  boys. 

85398.  The  members  of  each  trade  would  want  to 
restrict  boy-labour  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent 
more  men  learning  the  trade,  would  they  not  ? — Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  prevent  the  boys 
getting  into  the  work  ? 

85399.  I  am  suggesting  that  ? — I  have  ah-eady  sug- 
gested that  wha.t  might  help  us  in  that  respect  would 
be  the  raising  of  the  school  age  by  a  year.  The  effect 
of  that  over  the  whole  community  would  be  considerable, 
if  one  were  to  add  another  year  to  a  boy's  life  at  school. 

85400.  That  would  reduce  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  by  the  boys,  but  it  would  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  number  of  boys  who  would  be  learning  a  par- 
ticular trade,  would  it  ? — No ;  but  then  it  is  no  use 
overstocking  a  trade,  and  if  you  cannot  carry  the  lad, 
and  if  you  caimot  find  him  a  situation  at  twenty-one, 
it  is  no  good  for  him. 

85401.  Would  not  the  interest  of  the  particular  trade 
rather  outweigh  other  considerations? — I  do  not  think  so. 

85402.  Do  you  think  that  every  boy  should  learn  a 
skilled  trade  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  there  are  sufficient 
trades  for  every  boy  to  learn.    Take,  for  instance,  the 


various 
boards. 


engraving  trade.  One  man  in  Sheffield  will  have  fifteen 
apprentices  under  him  and  when  they  are  twenty-one, 
at  this  nice  clean  trade  they  are  offered  a  situation  at 
16s.  or  £1  a  week.  That  cannot  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
lad. 

85403.  But  he  need  not  stay  there,  need  he,  with  a 
trade  like  that  ? — Where  can  he  go  ?  If  you  learn  the 
carpentering  trade  or  the  brass  trade  or  the  iron-mould- 
ing I  do  not  know  where  you  can  go  at  twenty-one. 

85404.  Does  it  not  mean  this,  to  sum  it  up — that  Question  o 
if  you  restrict  the  number  of  persons  or  boys  who  are  restricting 
allowed  to  learn  a  trade  you  increase  the  number  of  the  numbt 
unskilled  workers  ? — It  might  do,  but  then  it  is  no  good  of  skilled 
increasing  the  number  of  skilled  workers  if  you  cannot  ^^'orkers.  j 
find  them  employment — it  will  only  pull  all  the  others  i 
down. 

85405.  Would  you  rather  see  a  sort  of  privileged 
trades  flourishing  than  see  the  whole  lot  level,  so  far 
as  employment  is  concerned  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
privileged,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  privileged 
under  any  circumstances.  They  have  got  to  learn  their 
trade. 

85406.  Wliat  I  mean  is  that  if  there  were  a  hmited 
number  of  boys  allowed  to  learn  each  trade  it  would 
be  privileged  to  that  extent  ? — It  would  be,  to  that 
extent,  the  same  as  a  solicitor  who  has  only  one  apprentice, 
you  see  ;   there  are  plenty  of  privileges  about. 

85407.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  state  that  there  are  Statistics 
about  1,200  women  engaged  in  brass-work  in  Birming-  to  jnen  an 
ham  ?— Yes,  1,200  engaged  in  poHshing.  women  en, 

gaged  in  t 

85408.  In    the    polishing    only  ?— Yes ;     there    arc  ui'ass  trad 
thousands  and  thousands  employed,  but  I  spoke  only 
of  the  polishing. 

85409.  How  many  men  are  there  engaged  in  the  trade, 
do  you  know  ? — In  that  same  trade,  the  polishing  ? 

85410.  In  the  whole  brass  trade  ?— About  9,000, 

85411.  Would  you  roughly  state  how  many  women 
altogether  would  counterbalance  the  9,000  ? — I  have 
given  you  1,200  in  one  trade. 

85412.  In  one  branch  of  the  trade  ? — Yes  ;  probably 
there  would  be  as  many  as  1,200  in  the  others — that  is 
2,400  altogether.  That  would  make  about  25  per  cent, 
of  them  women. 

85413.  What  is  the  range  of  wages  for  the  women  ? —  VVages 
The  women  in  the  polishing  trade  earn  from  about  7s.  ^^-rned  by 
up  to  about  25s.  women  m 

^  brass  trao 

85414.  Would  there  be  a  large  proportion  of  them  at 
the  lower  wage  of  7s.  ? — No,  it  would  be  the  lesser  pro- 
portion of  them  earning  7s.  ;  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  would  be  earning  about  10s.,  lis.,  or  12s.  a  week, 

85415.  Would  the  women  earning  10s.,  lis.,  and  12s.  a 
week  constitute  the  bulk  of  them  ? — Yes. 

85416.  Do  the  men  mechanics  included  in  your  society 
include  machine -makers  at  Birmingham  ? — No. 

85417.  You  know  something,  I  presume,  of  the  chain- 
makers  ?— Of  Cradley,  yes. 

85418.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  women 
employed  in  chain-making  ? — Not  so  many  as  there  were. 

85419.  The  wages  there  are  particularly  low,  are  they 
not  ?— Yes 

85420.  About  how  much  a  week  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
am  not  an  authority  on  that,  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
only  on  questions  that  I  do  understand. 

85421.  Would  j'ou  contradict  a  statement  which  I  have 
seen  in  print  that  the  wages  of  the  women-workers  are 
4s.  a  week  ? — I  could  not  contradict  it,  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

85422.  And  18s.  a  day  for  the  men-workers  ? — 18s.  a 

day  for  the  men-workers  ? 

85423.  Yes,  for  the  men  who  weld  the  great  links  ? — I 
can  contradict  that,  except,  of  course,  that  there  are 
exceptions. 
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85424.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Socialist  Centre  ? — I  am. 

85425.  You  have  sent  a  letter  to  this  Commission 
which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well. 
(The  following  is  the  letter  toritten  by  the  Witness.) 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

February  1st,  1907. 
SiE, — In  view  of  the  proposed  visit  of  your  Commission 
to  this  neighbourhood,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the 
enclosed  documents,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Conclusions  of  a  private  conference  held  on 
December  9th,  1905,  of  Labour  representatives  in- 
terested in  the  administration  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act. 

(6)  Conclusions  of  the  Birmingham  Socialist  Centre 
in  May,  1906,  after  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  the  Poor  Law. 

(c)  Communication  from  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  with  reference  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Birmingham  Socialist  Centre. 
I  also  enclose  the  names  and  addresses  of  six  gentlemen 
whose  experience,  I  respectfully  submit,  might  enable 
them  to  give  evidence  of  value  in  this  connection. — I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Feed  Hughes. 

At  a  private  conference  held  on  Saturday,  December  9th, 
1905,  of  Labour  representatives  interested  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  L^nemployed  Workmen  Act,  the 
following  decisions  were  imanimously  agreed  upon  : — 

1.  At  present  we  regard  a  Labour  Bureau  as  the 
most  efficient  and  convenient  means  of  ascertaining 
the  conditions  of  unemployment,  holding  it  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  good  conditions  of  labour  that 
private  registries  should  be  superseded  by  something 
amenable  to  public  observation  and  control. 

2.  When  the  conditions  are  ascertained,  labour 
representatives  should  take  care  that  all  labour 
supplied  shall  be  paid  at  not  less  than  the  Trade 
Union  rate  of  wage  for  the  time  worked,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  danger  of  displacing  labour  paid  at  n  better 
rate. 

3.  Workmen  having  obtained  or  having  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  employment  in  another  town,  and  not 
having  the  means  to  pay  their  ovra  removal  expenses, 
are  entitled  to  be  migrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Distress  Committee  in  accordance  with  I.  5  of  the 
Act ;  and  money  for  this  purpose  should  be  paid 
immediately,  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman. 

4.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
a  necessary  emigration,  though  emigration  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  expedient  to  be  too  readily 
resorted  to. 

5.  We  strongly  advocate  the  establishment  of  Farm 
Colonies  as  one  of  the  means  of  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  unemployed  labour,  believing  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  unemployed  are  willing  and  able 
to  work  on  such  colonies  to  render  them,  under 
efficient  management,  productive  and  self-supporting. 

We  consider  that  a  combination  of  local  committees 
for  this  purpose  is  desirable. 

6.  All  Distress  Committees  should  be  urged  to 
Immediately  appeal  for  funds  to  make  the  Act  opera- 
tive. 

7.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  questions 
for  applicants,  suggested  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  are  in  many  particulars  too  inquisitorial  and 
should  be  modified. 

TUMMAEY    OF    CONCLUSIONS    CONCERNING    PoOR  LaW 

Reform  (Arrived  at  by  the  Birmingham  Social- 
ist Centre,  May,  1906) . 

8.  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  present  workhouse 
system  should  be  abolished. 

9.  The  care  of  indigent  children  should  be  a  concern  of 
the  education  authoiities,  who  should  provide  meals  for 

429— Vlll. 


the  temporarily  needy,  and  full  maintenance  and  educa-  Fred 

tion  for  the  destitute.    Parents   habitually  neglectful  Hughes. 

should  be  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  Education  Com-   

mittee,  and  in  bad  cases  to  be  treated  as  vagrants.  (See  Nov.  1907. 
Clause  4.) 
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10.  The  relief  of  able-bodied  poor  should  rest  with  the 
d'Stress  committees,  which  should  be  made  universal  and 
given  greatly  extended  powers.  Temporary  relief  in 
money  or  kind  should  be  permitted  in  exceptional  cases 
only,  but  the  main  effort  should  be  to  provide  permanent 
employment  for  what  must  be  regarded  as  surplus  labour. 
Thi«  employment  should  be  productive,  but  should  not  be 
competitive  with  that  of  labour  employed  in  the  usual 
channels.  Its  aim  should  be  to  render  the  labourer  self- 
supporting  as  far  as  possible. 

To  this  end  distress  committees  should  have  power  to 
establish  and  maintain  labour  colonies  for  the  cultivation 
of  poultry,  dairy,  and  farm  produce,  with  village  in- 
dustries and  small  holdings  attached,  to  which  colonists 
could  be  drafted  as  occasion  might  arise. 

11.  Hopelessly  inefficient  or  refractory  labourers  should  State 

be  drafted  to  state  colonies  under  the  control  of  the  Home  colonies  for 

Office,  and  on  these  colonies  confirmed  vagrants  should 

also  be  received  and  detained  on  magistrates'  orders.  "^^^ 

li  Men  and  women  travelling  in  search  of  work  should  gygtem  of 
be  supplied  with  a  pass  by  the  distress  committee  of  their  passes  for  un- 
own  locality,  which  should  entitle  them  to  board  and  employed 
lodging  en  route  ;  the  pass,  to  be  endorsed  periodically  looking  for 
by  the  police  or  sanitary  authorities.  The  present  casual  work, 
ward  system  should  be  replaced  by  municipal  lodging- 
houses  imder  strict  supervision. 

13.  Medical  relief  and  the  control  of  infirmaries  and  Medical 
alrrshouses  for  the  sick  and  the  aged,  with  other  functions  relief, 
now  exercised  by  the  guardians  (e.g.,  the  administration 

of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  Registration,  etc.),  should  be 
transferred  to  the  sanitary  authority. 

14.  Any  drastic  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  Old-age 
accompanied  by  the  provision  of  pensions  for  the  aged  pensions, 
as  a  civil  right,  administered  through  the  post  office. 

15.  Local  authorities  should  be  assisted  by  Exchequer  Exchequer 
grants  in  aid  of  education  and  poor  reUef,  in  proportion  grants  to 
to  their  efficiency  and  the  population  of  their  respective  local 
areas.  authorities. 

16.  Existing  Poor  Law  buildings  and  offices  should  be 
adapted  to  municipal  or  county  purposes  wherever 
possible,  with  due  satisfaction  of  the  financial  interests 
of  the  several  parishes  concerned. 

Poor  Law  Reform. 
Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  on  Labour  Colonies. 

17.  The  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Socialist  Centre  has 
received  the  following  communication  from  Dr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  with  reference  to  the  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law  set  forth  by  that  organisation. 
Dr.  Wallace  entirely  objects  to  the  suggestion  that 
parents  habitually  neglecting  their  children  should  be 
prosecuted  by  the  education  ajuthority.    He  says  :— 

"  Prosecution  is  not  remedial,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Further,  parents  are  now  frequently  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  prison,  sometimes  most  cruelly  and  unjustly 
and  always  with  bad  results.  Prosecution  in  such  cases 
is  a  waste  of  judicial  energy  and  of  pubhc  money,  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil." 

Concerning  the  proposal  to  estabhsh  Labour  Colonies 
for  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  Dr.  Wallace  says : — 

18.  (a)  "  This  I  agree  with  almost  entirely,  but  it  wants 
further  explanation  and  elaboration.  It  should  be  clearly 
expressed  that  the  '  Labour  Colonies  '  (which  I  prefer 
to  term  '  Home  Colonies  '  or  '  Village  Colonies  ' )  are  to 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  permanent, 
self-supporting,  and  self-governing  communities,  as  ex- 
plained in  some  detail  in  Chap.  XXVI.,  Vol.  2,  of  my 
'  Studies  Scientific  and  Social,'  and  illustrated  by  the 
previous  chapter  on  the  experiment  at  Ralahine.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  considered  that  such  communities,  once 
properly  estabUshed  and  organised,  might,  after  the 
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Mr.  Fred  first  year,  be  absolutely  self-supporting,  and  in  a  very 
Hughes.  few  years  be  able  to  procure  all  the  comforts,  many 
of  the  refinements,  and  the  necessary  leisure  and  mental 
as  well  as  physical  enjoyments  of  a  true  civilisation. 

(h)  "Such  a  community  could,  at  once,  produce  an 
ample  supply  of  food  and  clothing  for  all.  Having  an 
abundance  of  farm  and  garden  produce  of  every  kind, 
with  a  sufficient  growth  of  flax  ;  and  with  home  industries 
to  produce  enough  woollen  and  hnen  fabrics,  as  well  as 
those  for  utiUsing  the  skins,  horns,  and  bones  of  the 
cattle,  etc.,  every  necessary  for  a  healthy  and  happy 
existence  might  be  produced  at  home  (including  beet-root 
sugar)  without  needing  any  foreign  produce  whatever. 

(c)  "  But  probably  in  the  second  year,  and  certainly 
in  two  or  three  years,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
surplus  of  some  of  the  home  products,  the  sale  of  which 
would  enable  the  community  to  supply  itself  with  tea 
and  cofifee,  books,  music,  furniture,  etc.,  the  quantity 
of  which  would  steadily  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
industrj'  and  good  management  of  the  community. 

(d)  "  Such  a  community,  if  carefully  organised  at  first, 
and  with  the  continuous  introduction  of  self-government 
and  of  proper  and  loving  education  of  the  children — as 
illustrated  by  Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark  and  E.  T. 
Craig  at  Ralahine — would  be  so  attractive  to  large  numbers 
of  our  workers  that  few  would  care  to  leave  it  after  having 
once  enjoyed  its  material  and  social  advantages.  But 
there  should,  of  course,  be  no  compulsion  ;  and  for  some 
of  the  more  energetic,  who  preferred  to  work  for  them- 

(co-operative)  selves,  full  scope  should  be  given  by  the  establishment 
communities  of  another  type  of  community  consisting  of  the  occupiers 
of  small  holdings  of  various  sizes  suited  for  agricultural 
labourers  and  for  all  kinds  of  mechanics ;  where  by 
means  of  co-operation  in  agriculture,  dairy-work,  and 
home  manufactures,  the  full  advantages  of  the  best 
machinery,  together  with  that  of  individual  industry, 
energy,  and  capacity  might  be  assured. 
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(e)  "  Success  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  best  attained  by 
estabHshing  in  each  county  or  other  large  area,  both 
these  types  of  colony — the  communistic  and  the  co- 
operative, equal  aid  being  given  to  both  at  starting, 
while  in  the  community  the  principles  of  self-government, 
and  of  separate  family  life  whenever  desired,  must  be 
The  effects  of  carefully  provided  for.  Both  of  these  systems  will  afford, 
to  the  extent  they  are  carried  out,  permanent  remedies 
for  poverty,  unemployment,  and  pauperism.  The  so- 
called  '  farm  colonies  'or  'labour  colonies  '  intended  for 
the  temporary  employment  of  paupers  or  of  unemployed 
mechanics,  have  no  such  effect,  but  in  their  very  nature 
tend  to  perpetuate  and  even  to  intensify  unemployment 
and  pauperism.  They  keep  up,  at  the  public  expense, 
that  surplus  of  labour  in  all  departments  which  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  unemployment  and  of  so-called 
sweating,  and  therefore  keep  down  wages  at  or  below 
the  minimum  needed  for  health,  efficiency,  and  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  Ufe.  If  we  really  wish  and  intend  to 
abolish  these  evils,  so  disgraceful  to  our  civilisation,  we 
must  offer  the  means  of  self-support  to  all  who  cannot  be 
permanently  employed  and  adequately  supported  by 
capitalistic  organisations.  Nothing  less  thorough  than 
the  two  types  of  home  colonies  here  suggested  will  do 
this." 

The  other  suggestions  of  the  Socialist  Centre  Dr. 
Wallace  dismisses  as  "  of  comparatively  slight  importance 
teoause  the  evils  they  are  required  to  meet  will  almofjt 
wholly  disappear  through  the  remedial  influence  of  self- 
supporting  labour  under  healthy  and  happy  conditions 
of  Ufe,  which  should  be,  and  may  be,  freely  open  to  all." 
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85426.  {Chairman.)  The  conference,  the  proceedings 
of  which  you  report,  was  held  on  December  9th,  1905  ? 
—Yes. 

85427.  In  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since,  ao  you 
think  there  is  any  change,  or  may  we  take  those  views 
as  representing  their  views  still  ? — I  think  you  may  take 
them  as  still  representing  the  views  of  the  people  who 
were  there  represented. 

85428.  Are  the  Labour  Representatives  the  same  as  the 
Socialist  Centre? — No,  there  was  a  conference  of  members  of 
the  local  government  bodies,  e.g.,  the  distress  committees. 
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the  Poor  Law  guardians,  and  the  City  Council,  and  the 
Aston  Borough  Council,  who  had  been  elected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labour  organisations. 

85429.  AH  local  men  ?-:-Yes. 

85430.  The  first  thing  I  see  is  that  they  approve  of 
a  labour  bureau.  Have  you  thought  at  all  over  that 
subject  ? — It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  might 
establish  a  system  of,  not  so  much  labour  bureaux  as 
employment  exchanges,  all  over  the  country,  which  would 
very  much  tend  to  the  mobility  of  unskilled  labour  ? — 
That  is  practically  what  we  had  in  our  minds  at  this 
conference.  Of  course,  we  make  the  reservation  that  these 
bureaux,  or  labour  exchanges,  should  be  controlled  in  such 
a  democratic  way  as  to  give  the  organised  workers  of  the 
country  some  assurance  that  they  would  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  cheaper  labour  than  can  be  got 
on  the  ordinary  labour  market. 

85431.  That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  difficulties  ;  trade 
union  rates  uniformly  applied  might  kill  these  bureaux  ; 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  was  some  system 
of  control  by  which  half  employees  and  half  employers 
were  appointed  these  difficulties,  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  settle  themselves  ? — Yes,  they  would  tend  to  dO' 
so  ;  wherever  you  can  get  a  certain  arnount  of  representa- 
tion, the  more  representation  you  have  of  the  workmen  the- 
less  friction  arises.  We  had  a  case  in  point,  just  after  the 
conference  reported  here,  in  connection  with  the  bureau 
which  the  Birmingham  Distress  Committee  have  estab- 
lished. There  was  some  labour  dispute  at  one  of  the 
railway  goods  yards,  and  they  telephoned  to  the  distress 
committee's  bureau  for  workmen  to  go  down  and  load 
wagons,  and  a  number  of  workmen  were  sent  down. 
When  one  of  the  labour  members  of  the  committee  heard 
of  the  matter,  he  went  down  to  the  office,  had  the  men 
withdrawn,  and  subsequently  raised  the  matter  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting  ;  and  his  action  was  confirmed.  We  there 
established  the  principle  that  these  bureaux  were  not  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  labour  where  there  was 
a  dispute  between  the  workmen  employed  and  their 
employers. 

85432.  If  a  system  of  this  kind  were  to  be  generally 
established  there  must  be  some  undertaking,  or  some 
safeguard,  that  these  labour  bureaux  would  not  be  so 
used  in  times  of  labour  disputes.  Then  assuming  thr^t 
they  were  established,  it  would  be  possible,  as  suggested 
in  your  statement,  that  workmen  who  were  bona  fide 
looking  out  for  employment  might  have  their  travelling 
expenses  paid  ? — Yes,  that  is  done  now,  I  believe  :  but 
the  point  that  we  are  emphasising  here  is  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  money  to  be  supplied  more  readily 
than  is  the  custom  at  present ;  that  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  the  migration  expenses  might  be  furnished 
at  once,  or  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  let  us  say,  instead 
of  the  man  having  to  wait  until  the  committee  meets, 
because  in  the  meantime  his  berth  may  have  gone. 

85433.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  that  these  passes, 
whatever  shape  they  take,  are  only  given  to  men  who  are 
boTia  fide  looking  out  for  employment,  and  not  given  to 
people  who  simply  want  a  walk  about  the  coimtry  ? — It 
is  simply  a  question  here  of  the  men  whose  names  are  on 
the  book  as  requiring  employment,  who  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  be  men  for  whom  employ- 
ment should  be  found  if  possible. 

85434.  You  advocate  the  establishment  of  farm  colonies  Proposed 
What  was  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  these  representatives  ?  establish- 
Did  they  want  to  have  farm  colonies  established  on  a  mentof 
very  large  scale  ? — Yes  ;    what  we  wanted  to  see  done  farm  coloi  • 
in  the  Birmingham  district  was  a  colony  established  on  a  large 
jointly  by  the  three  boards  of  guardians,  that  was  the  scale, 
original  idea  ;   then  subsequently  came  the  distress  com- 
mittees.   What  we  wanted  to  see  was  the  distress  com- 
mittees for  Birmingham  and  Aston,  and  if  possible  the 
authority  in  King's  Norton,  which  touches  part  of  the 

city,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  to 
which  they  could  draft  the  labour  which  all  three  of 
them  had  to  deal  with. 

85435.  A  farm  colony  after  all  would  only  take  a  very 
limited  number  of  people  unless  it  is  on  a  very  large 
scale  ? — It  depends  on  the  scale.    Our  desire  was  that 

we  should  unite  in  order  that  it  might  be  done  on  as  large  i 
a  scale  as  possible.  «  • 
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stab-  85436.  Was  the  idea  simply  to  give  them  means  of 
entof  sustenance  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  train  them  and  try 
colonies  ^nd  put  them  in  some  other  walk  of  life  ?^As  far  as  this 
particular  Conference  was  concerned,  I  think  the  notion 
originally  was  to  keep  them  going  until  they  could  find 
work  at  their  own  trades  again  ;  but  you  will  see  the  same 
point  is  dealt  with  by  the  Birmingham  Socialist  Centre, 
and  their  idea  is  rather  a  more  permanent  colony  at  which 
men  should  be  maintained  and  should  become,  in  fact, 
skilled  workers  on  the  land. 

85437.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  statement  you 
propose  to  have  State  Colonies,  but  I  thought  those 
States  Colonies  were  rather  of  a  different  character  ;  they 

imended  '^^^^  to  be  for  the  vagrants  or  the  persons  who  were 
reluctant  or  vmwilling  to  work  ? — You  are  looking  at 
the  fourth  recommendation  now,  but  the  third  recom- 
mendation speaks  of  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  by  the 
distress  committees,  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  this  end 
distress  committees  should  have  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  labour  colonies." 

85438.  The  idea,  then,  of  the  Birmingham  Socialist 
Centre  was  that  these  colonies  should,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  graded  so  that  those  who  would  not  conform  to  dis- 
cipline or  work  should  be  either  sent  to  a  more  severe 
colony  or  have  more  stringent  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  ? — Yes,  our  idea  was  that  there  may  be  a  certain 
number  whom  it  would  be  found  on  trial  impossible  to 
make  capable  workers  of,  or  who  were  refractory  and 
would  not  work.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  case 
of  confirmed  vagrants  who  ought  to  be  brought  under 
control,  perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be  to  send  them  to 
the  Home  Office  colony,  where  they  v,  ould  be  m  )re  or  less 
under  restraint. 

ibjects  85439.  You  make  certain  suggestions  in  Paragraph  3 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Birmingham  Socialist  Centre  to 
the  effect  that  the  employment  should  be  productive,  and 
should  not  be  competitive  with  that  of  labour  employed 
in  the  usual  channels.  Its  aim  should  be  to  render  the 
labourer  self-supporting  as  far  as  possible.  They  are  not 
very  easy  conditions  to  comply  with  ? — No,  I  grant  that. 

85440.  Really  the  conditions  you  lay  down  there 
seem  to  sum  up  the  difficulties  we  have  to  deal  with,  do 
they  not  ? — Our  idea  is  rather  that  while  it  is'  a  difficult 
problem  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  insoluble  one.  We 
feel  as  long  as  you  have  got  here  a  number  of  people  who 

I)  are  potential  consumers,  you  have  a  potential  market, 
and  as  they  are  all  in  want  of  commodities,  and  apparently 
nobody  is  catering  for  that  market,  the  only  way  in  which 
that  demand  can  be  made  effective  is  by  supplying  the 
means  of  purchasing  what  they  require.  To  do  that  you 
must  employ  them.  We  feel  that  employment  which  is 
not  productive,  if  it  is  undertaken  under  compulsion, 
even  although  it  be  only  the  compulsion  of  necessity,  is 
more  or  less  demoralising,  whereas  prbductive  employ- 
ment ought  to  be  the  very  reverse,  so  we  asked  ourselves  : 
What  can  these  men  be  put  to  do  which  will  not  result 
in  somebody  else  being  thrown  out  of  work  ?  and  we  con- 
sidered that,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, nobody  would  suffer  by  their  being  set  to  produce 
food  ;  that  a  very  large  amount  of  our  food  supply,  far 
too  large  an  amount,  comes  from  abroad,  and  that  they 
might  be  very  well  set  to  work  to  produce  sufficient  food 
to  sustain  themselves.  Then  as  the  colony  grows,  if  we 
have  a  large  enough  colony,  enable  other  industries,  more 
or  less  self-contained,  to  be  run  along  with  the  purely  agri- 
cultural work,  so  that  they  could  go  on  producing  clothing 
also  for  themselves  ;  ultimately  they  would  automatically 
come  into  the  general  market  of  the  counti^  as  a  self- 
supporting  community. 

85441.  I  am  afraid  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  so  far  do  not  show  any  likelihood  of  these  colonies 
being  self-supporting,  or  approximately  self-supporting  ? 
— To  which  experiments  do  you  refer  ? 

Alfred  85442.  To  any  of  the  experiments  that  have  yet  been 
Kuel  made,  or,  at  least,  that  have  come  to  our  cognisance. 

I*ce  as  jg  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  a  great  authority  on 
on  bour  labour  colonies  ? — He  has  written  a  good  deal  on  this 
subject.  We  sent  our  conclusions  to  him  for  his 
comments,  because  we  thought  his  views  would  ba 
particularly  valuable.  The  paper  we  sent  in  to  you  is  the 
gist  of  his  reply. 
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85443.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  two  places 
he  mentions  here,  the  community  established  by  Robert 
Owen  at  New  Lanark,  and  E.  T.  Craig  at  Ralahine  ? — 
I  do  not  know  an3rthing  about  the  Ralahine  community 
other  than  what  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Wallace ;  and 
so  far  as  Robert  Owen's  experiment  at  New  Lanark  is 
concerned,  that  was  in  connection  with  the  factory  in 
which  he  was  a  partner,  and  in  connection  with  which  he 
carried  out  a  complete  system  of  education  for  the  children 
who  were  employed  in  the  factories.  It  is  an  educational 
system  particularly  which  is  referred  to  so  far  as  New 
Lanark  is  concerned.  That  was  not  a  farm  colony  at  all ; 
it  was  a  factory  community,  but  the  educational  system 
which  is  referred  to  was  an  exceedingly  successful  one, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

85444.  Passing  on,  you  would  wish  to  place  medical 
relief  and  the  control  of  infirmaries  and  almshouses  under 
the  sanitary  authority.  I  assume  the  idea  is  that  all 
these  should  be  free  ? — Yes,  our  idea  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  public  medical  service,  infirmaries,  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, and  so  on,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
sanitary  au1  hority,  and  that  they  should  be  a  civic  right, 
and  there  should  no  longer  be  a  distinction  between 
charitable  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  Poor  La.w 
institutions  on  the  other,  a  distinction  which  is  very  large- 
ly theoretical. 

85445.  They  would  be  free,  I  assume  ? — Yes,  that  is 
our  idea. 

85446.  To  everybody  ? — They  should  be  free  to  every 
citizen. 

85447.  No  matter  what  their  income  might  be  ? — 
No  matter  what  their  income  might  be. 

85448.  As  regards  the  provision  of  an  old-age  pension.  Proposed 
why  do  you  wish  it  to  be  administered  through  the  Post  provision 
Office  ? — In  order  to  keep  it  clear  of  any  association  with  old-age 
the  old  Poor  Law.  The  principle  we  were  anxious  to  Pensions, 
establish  is  that  the  old-age  pension  should  be  a  civic 

I'ight,  and  the  Post  Office  is  selected  as  being  the  handiest 
medium  through  which  it  could  be  administered,  the 
Money  Order  Office  in  fact. 

85449.  Do  you  propose  to  give  old-age  pensions  to  any- 
body without  any  investigation  of  their  previous  life  or 
career  ? — No,  we  do  not  suggest  that. 

85450.  There  must  be  some  authority  who  would  con- 
duct that  investigation  ? — The  investigation  depends, 
of  course,  upon  what  particular  kind  is  necessary.  All 
that  we  feel  is  necessary,  and  all  that  in  our  mind  has  to 
be  ascertained,  is  that  they  are  bona  fide  citizens,  that  they 
have  lived  and  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  lifetime,  and  that  they  are  not 
criminals  ;  the  registrar's  certificates  are  almost  sufficient. 
Any  supplemental  investigation  might  be  made  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  I  suppose.  The  system  we  have  in 
view  is  similar  to  that  which  is  in  operation  in  New  Zealand. 

85451.  There  you  have  a  very  much  smaller  population, 
and  they  all  know  each  other  ? — Yes,  but  even  there  they 
have  to  have  a  system  ;  they  must  rely  on  certain  specific 
authorities  for  their  information.  Once  you  have  es- 
tablished that  system  it  is  not  difficult  to  extend  it  to  a 
larger  population. 

85452.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  The  Conference  of  Labour  Emigration 
Representatives  in  Birmingham  was  not  very  hopeful  as  a  remedy 
of  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment  ? — No,  for  un- 
they  did  not  see  particularly  why  it  should  be  necessary  employmaut. 
to  emigrate,  so  long  as  we  have  got  so  much  unused 

land  at  home,  to  which  o\xr  surplus  labour  might  be 
applied.  If  a  man  would  be  suitable,  let  us  say,  for 
Canada,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a  self- 
supporting  labourer  at  home. 

85453.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  thai 
the  labour  should  bo  productive,  and  the  people  should 
be  self-supporting  ? — Yes. 

85454.  In  order  to  set  them  on  the  land  would  you  Proposed 
agree  to  erecting  houses  for  them,  or  to  fixing  up  small  provision  of 
holdings  ? — Yes,  we  suggest  there  should  be  small  holdings  small  hold- 
attached  to  these  colonies,  to  which  colonists  should  ings  attached 
be  drafted,  those  who  prove  themselves  suitable,  as  to  the  lal  our 
occasion  arises,  and  obviously  they  must  have  houses  colonies. 

to  live  in. 
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85455.  You  propose  to  relieve  the  towns  by  sending 
people  out  of  the  towns  to  the  labour  colonies  ? — Yes, 
they  would  necessarily  be  outside  the  towns. 

85456.  Would  you  not  help  to  relieve  unemployment 
if  you  keep  the  agricultural  people  outside,  and  keep 
them  on  the  land  ? — Yes,  if  you  could  do  that,  you  would 
help  certainly,  although  that  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
unemployment,  of  course. 

85457.  No  one  says  it  is  the  only  cause,  but  it  is  amongst, 
the  causes  ? — Yes,  it  is  amongst  the  causes  which  ag- 
gravate the  unemployment  of  the  towns. 

85458.  Would  there  be  more  mental  difficulty,  or 
emotional  difficulty,  in  getting  town  people  out,  and 
keeping  them  on  the  land,  or  keeping  the  country-bred 
people  on  the  land  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  say 
probably,  quite  possibly  at  any  rate,  the  town  labourer, 
if  he  has  had  an  experience  of  being  out  of  work  for 
anything  like  a  lengthy  period,  would  be  quit«  glad 
to  get  back  to  the  land. 

85459.  Having  had  sufficient  experience  of  town 
life  he  would  be  glad  ? — ^Yes,  if  he  had  been  out  of  work. 

85460.  The  countryman,  not  having  had  that  experi- 
ence, is  attracted  ? — I  have  met  countrymen  who  have  come 
into  Birmingham,  for  instance,  not  because  they  were 
particularly  attracted  to  the  city,  but  because  they 
could  not  stand  the  life  they  had  to  put  up  with  in  the 
country. 

85461.  A  man  bom  and  bred  in  the  country  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  country  and  getting  a  good  wetting  occasion- 
ally ;  is  it  likely  that  a  man  in  the  town,  not  accustomed 
to  these  climatic  changes,  could  be  comfortable  ? — I 
was  not  referring  so  much  to  the  climatic,  as  to  the  social 
and  other  conditions. 

85462.  The  climatic  conditions  also  have  a  serious 
effect,  have  they  not  ? — I  should  say  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country  were  as  good  as  those  of  the 
towns  ;  in  fact  I  should  say  they  were  a  good  deal  better, 
because  we  have  a  sort  of  artificial  climate  in  a  city 

\like  Birmingham,  that  is  not  at  all  beneficial. 

85463.  A  town  man,  as  a  rule,  is  not  exposed  to  a 
severe  wetting  on  a  rainy  day  ? — If  he  is  an  outdoor 
worker,  he  is ;  a  navvy,  for  instance,  has  to  stand  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  you  can  stand  a  wetting  a  good  deal  better 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 

85464.  And  a  navvy,  therefore,  is  quite  suitable  for 
agricultural  labour  ? — I  should  judge  so,  though  I  am 
not  a  practical  agriculturist. 

85465.  You  quite  approve  of  trying  to  keep  a  large 
population  in  the  country  ? — Undoubtedly,  all  other 
questions  apart,  the  aggregation  in  the  towns  is  a  bad 
thing  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  course. 

85466.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act 
The  Small  lately  passed  ? — I  do  not  disapprove  of  it,  though  it 
Holdings  Act  is  not  exactly  what  I  should  call  a  large  step  towards 

the  solution  of  the  problem. 

85467.  But  you  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ? — I  regard  it  as  worth  having. 
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85468.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  do  not  put  forward 
the  proposal  for  labour  colonies  as  the  only  remedy  for 
unemployment,  do  you  ? — No,  we  do  not  put  it  forward 
as  a  solution  of  the  question  at  all,  but  we  put  it  forward 
as  a  step  towards  the  reUef  of  the  problem  as  it  stands  now, 
which  will  not  create  worse  difficulties  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  thing  on  a  larger  scale  ;  these  proposals 
are  not  put  forward  as  a  complete  statement  of  our 
views  on  the  unemployed  problem,  but  merely  as  a 
statement  of  our  views  on  the  problem  of  the  administra- 
tive changes  necessary,  if  we  are  to  go  a  step  further. 

85469.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  many  other  things 
being  done  to  temporarily  relieve  people  ? — Certainly. 

85470.  Such  as  shortening  hours  ? — We  are  all  strongly 
of  opinion  (I  speak  now  for  the  whole  of  the  Socialists 
of  Birmingham,  and  most  of  the  organised  workers  of 
Birmingham)  in  favour  of  shortening  hours  as  a  step 
towa,rds  relieving  the  unemployed  problem. 


85471.  Have  your  people  ever  considered  (I  am  speaking  Questio  jf 
now  of  the  trade  unions)  the  question  of  raising  the  raising  (j, 
school  age  of  children  to  sixteen  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  question  school  ai, 
which  gives  rise  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  | 
Personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  age  raised.  j 

85472.  But  the  organised  workers  in  Birmingham  ? — 
I  cannot  say  definitely  :  there  is  certainly  a  large  minority 
who  are  not  in  favour  of  it ;  it  is  a  question  that  I  have 
once  or  twice  attempted  to  test.  On  the  Birmingham 
Trades  Council,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  have  raised 
the  question  twice,  but  I  have  never  taken  an  actual  vote, 
so  I  cannot  say  whether  the  majority  is  with  me  or  not. 
I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  and  I  think  probably  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  trades  of  Birming- 
ham would  favour  a  slight  rise  in  the  school  age,  but 
I  cannot  say  the  whole  of  them  would. 

85173.  You  do  not  know  of  any  colony  in  existence  colo 
of  quite  the  same  character  that  you  have  proposed  here,  the  lines 
do  you  ? — I  do  not.  suggeste 

yet  beei 

85474.  So  that  it  would  be  true  to  say,  would  it  not,  tried, 
that  your  experiment  which  you  are  proposing  has  never 
really  had  a  trial  ? — That  is  so. 

85475.  Therefore  we  have  no  real  knowledge  as  to 
whether  it  would  cost  the  State  more  to  work  ? — No, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  cost  would  depend  a  very  great 
deal  on  the  class  of  men  you  happen  to  get  hold  of.  What 
the  original  outlay  would  be  would  all  depend  on  the 
price  of  land  in  the  district  where  you  started  your  colony, 
and  various  other  things  of  that  sort. 

85476.  You  have  not  come  up  here  to  advocate  a  labour  pesire  t 
colony  where  men  go  down  for  twelve  or  sixteen  weeks,  see  all  1 
and  then  are  sent  back  into  the  town  again.  That  is  steadily 
not  your  idea  ? — No,  we  consider  it  is  quite  a  mistake  employe 
to  imagine  that  we  have  served  the  end  of  the  distress 
committee's  existence  if  we  have  only  found  something 
for  the  surplus  labour  to  do  until  it  is  wanted  again  by 
the  employers.  Our  objection  is  to  the  surplus  labour 
altogether.  We  want  the  whole  of  the  labour  steadily 
employed. 

85477.  As  to  the  men  travelling  about,  you  have 
thought  of  this,  have  you  not  ?  In  paragraph  5  you  say 
that  the  present  casual  ward  system  should  be  replaced 
Dy  municipal  lodging  house?  under  street  supervision. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  ordinary  casual 
wards  ? — I  have  not. 

85478.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? — I  only 
know  what  I  have  gathered  from  guardians  of  the  poor 
and  from  officials  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  from  one  or  two 
people  who  have  tried  a  night  in  a  casual  ward. 

85479.  You  would  not  imagine  that  they  are  the  kind 
of  place  to  which  decent  workmen  ought  to  resort  for 
lodgings  ? — I  do  not  know  any  single  workman  travelling 
in  search  of  work  who  has  gone  to  a  casual  ward  for  a 
night's  lodging,  or  would  have  dreamt  of  going  there. 

85480.  They  are  looked  on  as  places  altogether  unsuit. 
able  for  them  ? — Quite. 

85481.  As  to  medical  relief,  I  take  it  that  what  you  Proposed 
really  want  is  that  a  man  who  suffers  from  a  non-infectious  free  me" 
complaint  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  relief  in 
person  who  suffers  from  an  infectious  complaint  ? — Yes.  cases. 

85482.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  difference  betwaen 
the  person  with  scarlet  fever  and  the  person  who  happens 
to  have  rheumatism  or  some  other  complaint  of  that 
liind  ? — That  is  it  precisely.  It  is  only  the  fact  that  a 
person  with  scarlet  fever  is  more  dangerous  to  his  neigh- 
bours which  has  caused  a  difference  of  method,  but  of 
course  it  is  not  one  of  principle  at  all. 

85483.  As  to  its  being  free  to  everybody,  can  you  see 
any  difference  between  free  medical  relief  for  everybody 
and  free  education  for  everybody,  whereby  the  Duchess 
ol  Sutherland,  for  instance,  can  send  her  children  to  a 
board  school  in  Staffordshire.  Is  there  any  difference 
in  principle  between  the  two? — No  difference  in  prin- 
ciple at  all. 

85484.  That  is  what  you  take  your  stand  on  for  medical 
relief  ?— That*  is  so. 
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85485.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  understand  you  are  in  favour 
of  a  universal  system  of  labour  exchanges  ? — Yes  ; 
obviously  if  a  labour  exchange  in  one  locality  is  useful, 
it  will  be  more  useful  if  it  is  linked  up  with  a  central 
bureau  with  labour  exchanges  in  all  localities. 

85486.  Have  you  ignored  altogether  trade  union 
views  in  connection  with  labour  exchanges  ? — No.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  a  trade  unionist  myself,  and  the  trade 
union  objection  to  labour  exchanges  is  mainly  the  objection 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
labour  at  less  than  the  trade  union  rate,  or  for  the  purpoot! 
of  supplying  labour  at  times  of  trade  dispute.  Our 
advocacy  of  labour  exchanges  is  conditional  upon  those 
objections  being  met. 

85487.  Is  not  the  main  idea  in  the  minds  of  trade 
unionists  that  it  would  give  the  men  who  are  not  trade 
unionists  an  equal  chance  of  employment  with  a  man  who 
is  a  member  ?— I  do  not  think  that  weighs  very  heavily. 
If  it  did,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sufficient  objection  to 
weigh  against  the  advantages  of  the  system. 

85488.  You  take  a  wider  view  of  it  ? — I  do  not  admit 
that  the  fee'ing  you  mention  does  prevail  amongst  trade 
unionists.  I  do  not  think  they  look  at  the  thing  quite  so 
narrowly. 

85489.  What  trade  union  do  you  belong  to  ? — I  belong 
to  the  National  Union  of  Clerks. 

85490.  It  would  not  be  raised  much  in  that  body, 
would  it  ?  Do  they  get  out-of-work  payment  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  give  out-of-work  payment,  and  we 
have  an  employment  bureau  of  our  own.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  I  rather  think  that  a  public  bureau  of  this 
kind,  if  there  was  some  chance  of  our  being  directly  or 
indirectly  represented  upon  it  (of  our  views  as  workers 
being  represented  on  the  management  of  it)  we  should 
rather  welcome  it  as  an  assistance  of  our  own  bureau. 

85491.  With  regard  to  farm  colonies,  as  I  understand, 
you  advocate  farm  colonies  as  a  means  of  absorbing  what 
you  term  the  surplus  population  ? — Yes. 

85492.  That  they  should  be  put  on  to  farms  and  be  self- 
supporting  ? — They  should  be  put  on  farms  with  a  view 
of  becoming  self-supporting.  I  do  not  suggest  they  would 
be  self-supporting  the  first  year. 

85493.  I  notice  here  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
you  set  them  up,  and  also  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
Mr.  Russel  Wallace  supports  them  ? — ^We  say  here  in 
Clause  3  that  its  aim  should  be  to  render  the  labour  self- 
supporting  as  far  as  possible.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
a  miscellaneous  nvmber  of  people  some  of  whom  are 
inefficient,  have  become  inefficient,  and  possibly  never 
would  become  self-supporting  again  ;  others  would  be 
capable  of  being  made  self-supporting  ;  we  want  to  get 
the  best  we  can  out  of  all  of  them. 

85494.  What  would  you  do  with  people  temporarily 
out  of  work,  would  you  treat  them  in  farm  colonies  ? — 
I  should  not  advocate  farm  colonies  for  mere  temporary 
unemployment. 

85495.  Of  course,  when  you  set  up  these  colonies  with  a 
view  of  absorbing  the  surplus  population,  there  will 
always  be  a  margin  that  is  more  or  less  unemployed  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  Have  you  a  remedy  for  that  ? — 
Seasonal  unemployment,  do  you  mean  ? 

85496.  Not  necessarily  seasonal ;  but  there  might  be  a 
change  in  trade  or  a  period  of  depression  ? — In  cases  like 

'  that  of  course  the  labour  colony  would  be  there  ;  and  I  am 

inclined  to  think  that  if  you  had  a  sufficiently  large 
system  of  this  kind  you  would  not  have  the  same  periods 
of  depression  ;  you  would  not  have  these  fluctuations  to 
anjrthing  like  the  same  extent  that  you  have  now.  The 
fact  that  you  can  have  it  shows  that  you  must  have 
something  like  a  floating  surplus  always  on  the  labour 
market,  and  it  is  to  get  rid  of  that  floating  surplus  that  we 
j  make  this  suggestion  as  one  means  towards  it. 

[ower  85497.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  in  agriculture 

andard  of  the  standard  of  living,  taking  the  whole  people  employed, 
viQg  in  the  jg  much  lower  than  it  is  in  towns  in  ordinary  industries  ? — 
ahe'^towns"  weekly  income  and  weekly  expenditure  is  less, 

of  course. 

85498.  Do  you  think  that  townspeople  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  wages  will  be  satisfied 
to  settle  down  in  a  self-supporting  colony  with  only  what 
they  can  make  out  of  the  land  to  subsist  upon  ? — The 
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people  you  are  dealing  with  here  are  those  who  have 
not  been  in  receipt  of  a  satisfactory  wage,  and  those 
who  have  been  out  of  work.  A  man  who  has  been  in 
receipt  of  a  satisfactory  wage  I  expect  to  be  self-support- 
ing, and  would  not  be  permanently  out  of  employment, 
and  therefore  would  not  apply  to  go  on  to  a  colony. 

85499.  But  those  who  do  apply  and  are  willing  to  go  to 
a  colony,  if  they  themselves  have  had  good  emplojonent 
at  one  time  or  another  in  their  lives  would  want  to  get 
back  again  to  have  another  try  ? — -Yes. 

8o500.  I  suppose  you  would  have  free  liberty  to  these  Keasonable 
people  to  let  them  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  have  liberty  would 
another  chance  ? — Certainly,  within  a  reasonable  limit.      given  to 


leave  the 
colony. 


You  would  not  let  a  man  be  going  backwards  and  forwards 
half  his  time.  If  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  colony  for  a 
year  or  two  has  an  opportunity  of  getting  back  to  some 
trade  at  a  better  rate  of  wages  than  you  are  paying  him 
on  the  colony  why  should  he  not  have  the  chance  of  going 
back  ? 

85501.  You  would  find,  would  you  not,  that  you  would 
always  have  to  subsidise  a  colony  of  that  description, 
because  the  men  are  not  regularly  accustomed  to  that 
class  of  work,  and  then  the  people  who  might  want  to  go 
back  might  want  to  go  back  at  the  time  there  is  not  that 
want  of  employment  for  them  in  agriculture  ;  it  is  not 
regular  all  the  year  round,  that  is,  at  certain  seasons  more  |jj^j|^^JJ.jjg  , 
are  required  than  others  ? — That  is  so.    That  is  one  diffi-  attached^to 
culty  we  had  in  view  when  we  suggested  that  other  in-  tlie' colony 
dustries  should  be  attached  to  the  colony  besides  agri-  besides 
culture.  agriculture. 

85502.  What  kind  of  industries  ? — What  we  call  here 
village  industries,  such  as  the  tailoring  and  shoe-making 
trades,  that  a  man  could  follow  and  leave  at  harvest 
time  when  his  work  was  required  in  the  fields  for  a  longer 
time. 

85503.  That  would  only  be  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
colony  ? — Yes,  for  a  time. 

85504.  One  of  the  conditions  of  Dr.  Wallace  is  that  it 
should  be  self-contained,  and  should  not  interfere .  with 
outside  labour  ? — You  will  find  that  Dr.  Wallace  goes  on 
to  say  after  a  year  or  two,  probable  in  the  second  year, 
and  certainly  in  the  third  year,  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  home  products  which  he  suggests  should  be  sold  outside, 
or  exchangsd  for  commodities  which  cannot  be  produced 
on  the  colony. 

85505.  There  have  been  several  experiments  tried  in  experi- 
the  past  of  this  kind  of  colony,  have  there  not  ? — Not  '"^"t  op 
exactly  of  this  kind  of  colony.    We  have  had  one  or  two  ^^^^^^  lines 
colonies  so-called,  not  exactly  colonies  in  the  strict  sense  similar 
of  the  word,  under  some  of  the  distress  committees  ;  for  experiments : 
instance,  there  is  one  they  are  just  starting  in  Glasgow,  ^^^^ 

and  there  have  been  in  the  past  one  or  two  experiments  (jUaswow. 

in  the  way  of  self-governing  colonies.    There  is  the  colony  (O)a'^gtarnth- 

of  Mr.  H.  V.  Mills  at  Starnthwaite  in  Cumberland,  which  ^vaite! 

I  believe  is  still  in  existence,  although  in  a  difi^erent  form  to 

that  in  which  he  originally  founded  it.    He  had  some  such 

idea  in  his  mind  at  the  beginning. 

85506.  I  think  I  can  correct  you  there,  that  he  never 
had  that  idea  ;  some  of  the  colonists  who  went  on  to  the 
colony  had  ? — I  suppose  there  was  a  difference  between 
Mr.  Mills  and  some  of  them  as  to  how  it  should  be  run. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  a  colony  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested here. 

85507.  I  was  going  further  back  than  that ;  you  do  not 
remember  any  colony  in  the  country  that  has  been  worked 
on  the  plan  you  suggest,  and  been  successful  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  one  which  has  been  tried  on  this  plan. 

85508.  There  is  one,  referred  to  there  by  Professor  Ralahine 
Wallace,  in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Ralahine. 

85509.  That  was  a  co-operative  affair,  was  it  not  ?— 
Yes  ;    that  is  not  exactly  on  our  lines.    That  is  Dr. 
Wallace's  line  of  a  self-governing  colony.    Dr.  Wallace's 
suggestion  of  a  self-governing  colony  is  rather  diff' rent  Presumption 
from  our  idea  of  a  colony  which  should  be  controlled  by  a  on  which 
local  authority.  farm  colonies 

85510.  Would  you  agree,  granted  a  farm  colony  under  I'roposed. 
the  best  possible  conditions,  that,  unless  it  was  self-sup- 
porting, the  people  should  Uve  at  the  standard  of  their 

o^vn  production  or  die,  or  should  the  rest  of  the  community 
be  taxed  for  their  support  ? — I  should  say  when  you  are 
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Mr.  Fred  dealing  -with  labour  of  this  kind  that  has  been  neglected, 
Hughes.  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  inefBcient,  that  it  is  quite  obvious 
it  should  be  subsidised  for  a  period  until  it  does  become 
self-supporting.  If  you  find  it  has  to  be  permanently 
subsidised,  the  obvious  deduction  is  that  these  people  are 
all  inefficient. 

85511.  If  it  is  not  self-supporting  you  would  not  advo- 
cate it  ? — If  I  thought  it  would  not  become  self-supporting, 
I  should  then  have  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  subsidising  these  people  as  long  as  they  Uved,  but 
I  should  want  to  deal  with  them  as  men  who  were  not 
sufficiently  responsible  citizens,  and  not  efficient  at  all. 

85512.  You  lay  down  here  that  you  would  abolish  the 
workhouse  system  ? — Yes. 

85513.  That  is  the  first  item  in  your  summary  of  con- 
clusions ? — Yes. 

85514.  Have  you  thought  out  how  you  would  set  about 
it  to  start  with  ? — How  we  should  set  about  abolishing 
it? 

85515.  Yes  ? — It  would  be  abolished  when  you  substi- 
tute these  other  provisions  for  deaUng  with  the  work 
which  the  present  boards  of  guardians  have  to  deal  with 
by  the  workhouse  system.  This  paragraph  must  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  others,  which  suggest  what  should 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  present  workhouse  system. 

85516.  You  mean  you  would  abolish  it  by  making  it 
unnecessary  ? — Yes,  by  taking  away  the  work  which  is 
now  done  in  connection  with  it,  and  transferring  the  work 
to  other  authorities  to  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

85517.  Have  you  ever  been  a  guardian  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

85518.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  poor  in  relief  work,  either  in  relief  committees  or 
in  any  other  way  ? — I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  feeding  of  school  children,  and  different  work  of 
that  kind,  and  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in 
Poor  Law  work :  I  have  once  or  twice  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  become  a  guardian. 

85519.  Could  you  say,  taking  the  workhouse  in  your 
own  locality,  what  the  inmates  consist  of  as  a  whole  ; 
how  are  they  divided  into  classes,  and  how  would  you 
divide  those  respective  classes  under  the  different 
authorities  ? — The  workhouse  I  know  most  about  is 
that  in  connection  with  the  West  Bromwich  Union, 
and  there  the  number  of  able-bodied  inmates  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  very  small  indeed,  much  smaller  I  believe 
than  in  the  Birmingham  or  Aston  workhouses.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  inmates 
may  be  roughly  classed  into  four  sections  :  the  able- 
bodied,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  children,  and  in  these 
suggestions  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  line 
along  which  all  those  four  sections  should  be  relieved. 

85520.  There  is  an  infirm  class  that  is  not  sick,  and 
not  necessarily  aged,  which  forms  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  workhouse  inmates  ? — Sickness  and  infirmity 
may  be  classed  together  surely  ? 

85521.  Would  you  put  them  together  ? — Yes. 

85522.  Those  have  to  be  provided  for  in  an  institution 
of  some  kind  :  I  take  it  that  you  would  have  those  under 
the  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes. 

85523.  Take  the  case  of  a  widow  with  children,  how 
would  you  divide  the  family  ? — In  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  children,  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  break 
the  home  up  at  all ;  that  is  obviously  a  case  for  out- 
relief. 

85524.  Supposing  she  is  sick  and  must  go  inside  ? — 
Then  her  children  should  be  temporarily  cared  for  while 
she  is  sick. 

The  children      85525.  By  whom  ? — By  the  education  authority, 
by  the  85526.  That   would   mean   that   application  would 

education  have  to  be  made  to  somebody  for  relief  in  the  first  in- 
authwity.      stance  ?— Certainly. 

85527.  What  authority  would  you  have  for  that  ?  

In  the  case  of  sickness  the  woman  would  go  to  the  hospital 
or  to  the  district  medical  officer,  who  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

85528.  There  would  be  some  machinery  previous  to 
that ;  she  would  want  to  make  application  for  assist- 
ance for  herself  and  family  to  somebody,  or  would  she 
send  the  children  to  the  school  attendance  officer  and 
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walk  herself  to  the  hospital  belonging  to  the  municipality  ?  Machiner 
— She  might  be  so  sick  she  could  not  walk.  necessary  1 

85529.  You  must  have  some  machinery  to  deal  with  p^ce^'of  Ui 
it.    What  body  would  that  belong  to  ? — You  are  pre-  present 
supposing  something  in  the  shape  of  a  relieving  officer  ?  system. 

85530.  I  am  wanting  you  to  say  ? — Is  that  what  you 
are  asking  me,  to  suggest  some  substitute  for  the  relieving 
officer  ? 

85531.  I  mean  the  relief  committee  of  the  guardians, 
that  is  where  the  applications  are  actually  dealt  with 
and  relief  distributed.  AVhat  would  you  set  up  in  its 
place  ? — So  far  as  medical  relief  is  concerned,  I  have 
already  explained  that  would  be  free,  that  would  be 
a  ciTic  right. 

85532.  That  is  not  the  point,  the  application  must 
be  made  to  somebody  in  the  case  of  a  family,  it  might 
be  made  by  a  third  person  because  the  applicants  them- 
selves might  be  too  ill.  Somebody  must  deal  with  the 
family  when  they  are  in  distress,  must  they  not  ?  What 
body  would  that  work  belong  to  ?  Would  it  belong  to 
the  education  authority,  the  sanitary  authority  or  to 
whom  ? — I  do  not  think  you  should  deal  with  the  case 
as  a  family  in  distress  at  all ;  it  is  the  case  of  a  woman 
being  in  distress. 

85533.  Take  it  she  applies  to  somebody,  who  would 
she  apply  to  ? — Take  it  she  applies  to  the  sanitary 
authority  for  medical  relief,  then  she  goes  to  the  hospital 
or  to  the  district  medical  officer. 

85534.  What  is  the  next  thing,  either  the  children  •  .» 
must  be  taken  care  of,  or  relieved  outside ;  who  is  to  w, 
do  that  ? — I  suggest  if  the  medical  officer  who  attends 

her  gives  her  an  order  on  the  infirmary  or  hospital,  then 
it  would  become  his  duty  to  report  the  case  of  the  children. 

85535.  Who  to  ? — Possibly  to  the  education  authority, 
or  I  should  say  perhaps  in  a  case  like  that  to  the  sanitary 
authority. 

85536.  Then  the  sanitary  authority  would  deal  with 
the  children  too  ? — It  would  probably  be  a  case,  where 
the  children  were  at  home,  of  who  is  to  take  care  of  the 
children  when  the  mother  is  in  the  hospital. 

85537.  That    means   some   machinery  ? — Of  course 
it  does. 

85538.  That  means  some  sort  of  machinery,  and  that 

is  under  the  Poor  Law  to-day  ? — Not  the  same  sort  of  Necessity  i 
administration ;  a  machinery  which  is  not  so  much  in 
disrepute.  At  the  present  day  the  woman  would  go  uotinvolvi 
into  the  infirmary,  and  the  children  into  the  workhouse  jjjg  gtigma 
school.  You  are  forgetting  altogether  the  rights  of  the  of  pauperis 
children,  and  you  are  pauperising  the  whole  of  the  family. 

85539.  Supposing  the  children  went  to  a  school  under 
the  education  authority,  would  it  be  less  pauperising  than 
going  to  a  school  under  the  Poor  Law  authority  ?  They 
would  be  maintained  at  the  pubhc  expense.  What  is  your 
idea  of  pauperism  ?— What  I  mean  by  pauperism  is 
that  you  are  actually  placing  the  stigma  of  pauperism  on 
these  people.  Supposing  a  woman  is  a  ratepayer  and 
has  a  municipal  vote,  she  is  disfranchised,  but  she  is  not 
disfranchised  if  her  children  have  a  meal  at  school. 

85540.  Then  pauperism  means  being  disfranchised  ? — 
Pauperism  means  being  stigmatised  as  having  received 
some  relief  to  which  you  are  not  entitled  as  a  citizen. 

85541.  Then  if  the  stigma  is  removed,  it  would  matter 
little  to  you  which  authority  did  it  ? — It  is  a  question 
of  administration  if  you  remove  the  stigma.  You  cannot 
remove  the  stigma  now  from  the  present  Poor  Law 
authorities,  because  it  has  gone  too  deep. 

85542.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  before  Relief 
free  education  was  provided  a  child  whose  education  should  be 
was  provided  for  out  of  the  rates  was  looked  upon  as  a  a  common 
pauper,  but  now"  because  education  is  universally  free,  right, 
a  child  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  pauper  who  gets  his  edu- 
cation, as  people  say  for  nothing,  out  of  the  rates.  Is 
not  that  really  the  difference  that  you  want  estabhshed 
between  the  relief  under  the  guardians  and  universal 
relief  ? — Yes.  I  might  put  it  this  way ;  the  children 
receive  a  meal  at  school ;  if  the  fact  of  the  child  receiving 
that  meal  deprives  the  parent  of  his  vote,  it  places  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  on  the  child.  If  that  meal  is  a  right 
which  every  child  in  the  school  can  receive,  then  there 
is  no  stigma  of  pauperism.  That  cannot  be  pauperism 
which  is  a  common  right ;  that  is  pauperism  which  is  ^ 
something  granted  as  a  favoxir. 
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85543.  (il/r.  Bentham.)  I  thought  the  people  had  a 
right  to  Poor  Law  relief  ? — No,  they  have  not.  They 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  at  times. 

85544.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  every 
destitute  person  should  be  maintained  ? — Yes. 

85545.  Therefore  a  poor  person  has  a  right  to  be 
relieved  ? — They  have  to  prove  a  certain  claim  to  relief 
in  order  to  get  it. 

85546.  What  you  mean  in  other  words  is,  that  condi- 
tions are  laid  down,  upon  which  they  get  their  relief, 
which  are  repugnant  ? — Quite  so. 

85547.  You  would  advocate  removing  all  conditions 
on  which  people  receive  relief  ? — I  would  advocate 
removing  all  conditions  on  which  people  receive  relief 
in  sickness. 

85548.  And  children  ? — And  children. 

85549.  And  aged  ? — And  the  aged. 

85550.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  else  remains  under 
your  list  ? — Only  the  able-bodied,  and  as  able-bodied 
the  condition  is  that  they  shall  work  for  their  living. 

S5551.  There  is  no  stigma  about  that  ? — No. 

85552.  Because  they  earn  their  own  livelihood  ? — 
They  will  be  endeavouring  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
at  any  rate  they  will  be  producing  something  towards  it ; 
in  most  cases  they  will  be  earning  it,  and  in  some  cases  it 
will  be  more  than  their  livelihood. 

85553.  So  that  it  is  the  conditions  on  which  relief  is 
given  which  causes  it  to  be  objectionable  ? — That  is  so. 

85554.  You  would  say  that  there  should  be  free  medical 
relief  to  everybody,  that  all  volixntary  hospitals  should- 
be  managed  by  the  community  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
advisable.  If  anyone  can  run  a  hospital  better  than 
the  community,  I  do  not  say  they  should  not  do  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  see  that  what 
hospitals  are  required  are  provided. 

85555.  You  would  recommend  giving  a  guarantee  of  a 
livelihood,  or  work,  to  every  able-bodied  person  ? — 
Certainly. 

85556.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  membership  has  the 
socialist  centre  in  Birmingham  ? — The  membership  of 
the  socialist  centre  is  somewhere,  in  round  figures,  about 
150. 

85557.  Are  these  members  representative  of  any  other 
body  ? — No,  the  membership  of  the  Birmingham  Socialist 
Centre  is  this  :  the  socialist  centre  is  an  educational  and 
organising  association,  chiefly  an  educational  body,  and 
its  members  a.re  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society  holding 
socialist  opinions,  and  are  chiefly  representative  men, 
men  who  have  got  some  knowledge  of  public  work,  and 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  public  work,  and  taken  some 
interest  for  some  length  of  time  in  public  afi"airs. 

85558.  Is  there  any  election  or  selection  of  them  ? — • 
No,  except  certain  declarations,  and  acceptance  by  the 
committee. 

85559.  There  is  a  committee  that  blackballs  ? — Yes, 
they  can  blackball ;  they  have  blackballed  once  in  the 
last  three  years. 

85560.  Can  you  say  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  select  body 
on  that  account  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  claim  it 
as  a  very  select  body,  but  I  claim  for  it  that  it  is  a  body 
that  is  representative  of  an  intelligent  body  of  opinion, 
and  a  body  of  opinion  that  represents  men  with  an  interest 
in,  and  a  knowledge  of,  public  affairs. 

85561.  That  is  only  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
committee,  of  course  ? — Quite  so.  What  I  mean  is  this  ; 
I  suppose  we  have  a  representative  on  at  least  three  boards 
of  guardians  ;  we  have  got  represented  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Socialist  Centre,  the  Birmingham  City  Coimcil, 
the  Aston  Borough  Council,  and  most  of  the  district 
councils,  both  iirban  and  rural,  around ;  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  the  Centre,  and  that  is  what 
I  mean  by  saying  it  is  a  representative  body.  Some  of 
the  public  officials  are  members. 

85562.  Those  recommendations  were  drawn  up  by  tbem  ; 
how  ? — After  we  had  had  a  series  of  discussions  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question.  We  had,  for  instance, 
two  or  three  discussions  on  the  question  of  the  general 
principles  of  dealing  with  imemployraent,  which  were 
opened  by  Professor  Muirhead  of  the  Birmingham  Uni- 
versity, who  is  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Economies.    We   had  another  discussion,  particularly 


dealing  with  the  question  of  vagrancy,  opened  by  a     Mr.  Fred 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians  who  Hughes. 

had  made  a  special   study  of  vagrancy ;    there  were   

a  number  of  discussions  of  that  kind  opened  by  members,     Nov.  1907. 

and  people  not  members,  who  had  special  knowledge 

of  the  different  aspects  of  the  question.    The  whole  of 

the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 

course  of  the  discussions  were  referred  to  a  committee 

of   three  or   four   members,    two  were  members  ot 

different  boards  of  guardians,    another  a  gentleman 

who  has  got  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Poor 

Law  on  the  official  side,  myself  and  another,  and  we 

drew  up  a  series  of  recommendations,  the  discussions  ot 

which  resulted  in  those  which  were  submitted  to  you. 

85563.  The  discussions  were  open,  were  they  ? — Yes, 
open  not  only  to  members  of  the  Socialist  Centre,  but 
anybody  who  chose  to  come  and  throw  light  on  them. 

85564.  These  conclusions  Avould  not  be  reviewed  by 
Professor  Muirhead,  would  they  ? — No,  I  would  not  like 
to  say  that  Professor  Muirhead  would  agree  with  all  our 
conclusions  by  any  means. 

85565.  With  regard  to   this   other  meeting  of  labour  Origin  of  the 
representatives :    what  do  you  mean  by  labour  repre-  Conference 
sentatives  ?— That  was  quite  a  different  thing.    That  of  Labour 
was  a  private  (onference  of  about  a  dozen  people,  prac-  representa- 
tically  the  whole  of  the  members  who  are  sitting  upon 

the  local  authorities,  either  the  council,  the  guardians,  or 
the  distress  committees  in  the  districts,  who  are  either 
trade  unionists  or  who  sit  upon  those  coxmcUs  or  boards 
expressly  as  representatives  of  organised  labour.  They 
were  all  invited,  and  probably  out  of  about  a  possible 
eighteen,  a  dozen  were  present  at  the  conference. 

85566.  They  were  not  all  trade  unionists,  were  they  ? — 
They  were  all  trade  unionists,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I 
think  every  man  who  was  there  was  a  trade  imionist. 

85567.  But  they  were  not  all  representatives  of  trade 
unionists  ? — ^They  came  simply  as  responsible  men,  who 
were  public  men,  because  they  were  laboiur  representa- 
tives. 5 

85568.  You  say  in  Paragraph  1,  you  wish  to  supersede  Pioposed 
private   registries ;     what   do  you   mean  by   private  supersession 
registries  ? — We  felt  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  all  of  private 
employers  of  labour,  and  all  workmen  wanting  work,  re-gistries 
should  be  able  to  go  to  a  public  registry,  instead  of  having  public 
to  either  advertise,  or  go  to  some  private  bureau.  registries. 

85569.  What  private  bureaux  are  there  ? — We  have 
one  or  two  in  Birmingham,  one  at  any  rate  that  is  well 
known.  It  is  called  Warren  Owen's  Labour  Bureau, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  periodical  agitations 
of  the  unemployed. 

85570.  That  is  taken  over  by  the  corporation  now,  is 
it  not  ? — -No,  it  is  still  a  private  one. 

85571.  You  do  not  propose  to  substitute  the  corpora* 
tion  bureau,  do  you  ? — No,  what  we  want  to  see  is  the 
corporation  or  the  distress  committee,  some  public 
authority,  supersede  all  these  private  bureaus. 

85572.  In  Paragraph  2,  you  lay  down  the  condition 
that  all  labour  should  be  paid  not  less  than  the  trade 
union  rate  of  wages  ? — Yes. 

85573.  Does  not  that  make  the  labour  bureau  a  trade  Trade  unions' 
union  registry  ? — That  is  what  we  should  like  to  see,  of  condition  for 
course.  labour 

85574.  You  limit  it  to  that  ?— It  does  not  limit  it  to 
trade  union  members. 

85575.  You  virtually  say  to  an  employer  it  is  no  use 
coming  here  unless  you  pay  the  standard  rate  of  wages  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  should 
approve  of  such  a  bureau,  namely,  that  they  were  to  pay 
the  standard  rate  of  wages. 

85576.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  ordinary  trade  Xrade 
union  register  ? — There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  it,  union 
except  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  unemployed  registj-ies. 
who  are  not  in  trades  unions,  and  some  employers  will 

not  go  to  a  trade  union. 

85577.  Where  there  is  no  trade  union,  there  is  no 
standard  rate  of  wages.  How  would  you  deal  wit)i 
that  ? — I  said  there  are  a  large  number  of  workers  nob 
ii  a  union. 

85578.  Even  with  them,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  take  a  job  unless  they  got  the  standard  wage  ? — They 
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Mr.  Fred  would  get  the  standard  wage  if  it  was  conducted  on  this 
Hughes.  principle. 

18  Nov.  1907.  85579.  In  Paragraph  3,  you  say  that  money  should 
be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Why  not  an  order  for  the 
purpose  ?  Why  do  you  say  money  ? — Because  a  man 
cannot  go  to  a  railway  company  and  say,  I  want  a  ticket 
for  so  and  so,  and  give  them  an  order ;  he  must  give 
them  money. 
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8 '580.  Why  should  not  the  bureau  pay  the  money 
and  take  the  ticket  ?— There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not. 

85581.  You  do  not  actually  mean  money ;  you  mean 
the  means  of  transit  ? — Yes. 

85582.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  5,  you  were  asked 
whether  farm  colonies  have  ever  been  self-supporting. 
I  would  ask  you  a  further  question,  and  ask  is  farming 
always  profitable  ?— I  suppose  it  depends  on  the  kind  of 
farming,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  farming  is 
done. 

85583.  Is  it  not  difficult  at  all  times  for  a  farmer  to 
make  ends  meet  ? — It  all  depends,  I  suppose,  upon  the 
seasons,  and  the  terms  of  his  tenure  of  his  farm,  and  so 
on. 

85584.  And  so  in  all  probability  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  farm  colony  of  the  nature  you  speak  of  to 
be  self-supporting  ? — I  think  probably  it  v/ould  be  easier 
than  it  is  for  a  good  many  of  the  independent  farmers. 

85585.  Why  ?— Because  they  would  not  have  the 
same  insecurity,  and  they  would  have  better  means  of 
preparing  for  bad  seasons,  than  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
dependent farmer. 

85586.  You  would  have  a  very  b\d  handicap,  surely, 
having  regard  to  the  unemployed  labour  ? — You  would 
have  a  bad  handicap,  because  you  would  have  the  un- 
accustomed labour.  You  would  have  at  first  to  sub- 
sidise them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  necessity  would 
last. 

To  what  85587.  In  the  conclusion  of  Paragraph  3  you  suggest 

extent  farm  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  the  cultivation 
wouhrcojn-  °^  POult''y'  dairy  and  farm  produce.  You  are  not  going 
pete  with  tlie  *°  ^^^^  poultry  and  dairy  farm  produce,  of  course  ? 
farmer.  —There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  sell  it. 

85588.  If  you  were  to  Fell  it,  would  it  not  be  com- 
petitive with  labour  employed  in  the  usual  channels  ? — 
I  say  this  is  the  one  industry  in  which  we  are  free  ;  wc 
are  not  independent  of  supplies  from  abroad  ;  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  market  for  more  supplies  of 
agricultural  produce. 

85589.  Is  that  really  more  the  case  with  regard  to 
agricultural  produce  than  a  great  many  manufactures  ? 
■ — I  think  so.  At  any  rate  it  is  more  perhaps  in  agri- 
cultural produce  than  in  manufactures  you  could  expect 
unskilled  labour  to  be  put  to. 

85590.  Take  milk  for  instance,  that  is  an  agricultural 
product ;  does  that  come  from  abroad  ? — Milk  does  not, 
of  course. 

85591.  If  you  sell  milk,  you  will  come  in  competition 
with  the  ordinary  farmer  ? — Yes,  you  would. 

85592.  Would  not  that  be  against  your  idea  ? — That 
is  the  only  agricultural  product  that  that  does  apply  to 

85593.  And  cheese  to  a  small  extent,  and  butter  ? — 
Even  in  the  case  of  cheese  and  butter,  we  get  large  quanti- 
ties from  abroad. 

85594.  But  still  not  excessive.  I  only  mention  that 
because  you  say  this  employment  should  be  productive 
but  not  competitive.  You  do  not  make  any  exception  ? 
— The  first  thing  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
support  themselves.  If  they  have  a  surplus,  then  the 
thing  is  obviously  more  than  self-supporting. 
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85595.  In  fact  the  difficulty  is  being  able  to  get  an 
organism  outside  the  ordinary  business  organism  ? — You 
cannot  get  one  outside  the  ordinary  business  organism. 
The  meaning  of  this  "  that  it  shall  not  be  competitive  with 
labour  employed  in  the  usual  channels  "  is  that  it  should 
not  be  production  for  sale  in  the  markets  which  would 
result  in  labour  being  displaced  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labour  that  you  employed  on  the  colony. 

85596.  Even  in  the  case  of  prison-made  goods,  j-oii 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty  ? — That  is  so. 


85597.  There  M'ill  always  be  that  difficulty  to  a  lesser 
or  greater  extent  ? — There  will  always  be  that  difficulty 
to  some  extent  as  long  as  you  have  a  competitive  system 
of  production. 

85598.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  say  you  do  not  These 
recommend  these  as  remedies,  but  only  as  first  steps  ? —  proposals 
We  start  out  trom  the  point  that  poverty  altogether,  not  are  orly 
only  unemployment,  is  remediable  ;    we  do  not  suppose  r'niefhal. 
it  is  goiny  to  be  remedied  by  steps  of  this  kind.    We  do 
suggest  that  steps  of  this  kind  will  alleviate  the  present 
difficulties  and  will  not  create  fresh  difficulties  in  the  way 

of  larger  measures  in  the  future. 
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85599.  It  is  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  what  ? — On 
the  way  to  what  I  might  call  a  co-operative  system  of 
industry  instead  of  a  competitive  system. 

85600.  Has  it  got  another  name  ? — Yes,  we  call  our 
organisation  the  Birmingham  Socialist  Centre. 

85601.  "  Nationalisation  of  industry "  would  that 
be  a  synonym  ? — Yes,  using  the  word  "  nationalisation  " 
in  a  wide  sense  :  public  control  of  industry. 

85602.  (J/ lis  Hill.)  I  gather  that  you  do  not  know 
of  any  respectable  workman  who  went  to  the  casual 
v/ard  ? — No,  I  am  saying  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  who  have  gone  in  there  for  the  sake 
of  the  night's  rest.  I  have  met  at  least  one  who  went 
in  there  to  find  out  what  it  is  like. 

85603.  That  means  that  at  present  when  he  travels  he 
pays  for  his  own  lodging  ? — Yes,  and  he  gets  very  bad 
ones  as  a  rule. 

85604.  Do  you  regret  that  he  pays  for  himself  now  ? — 
What  I  regret  is  that  when  he  pays  for  his  lodging  he 
frequently  does  not  get  the  kind  of  lodging  he  ought  to 
have.  The  ordinary  common  lodging-houses,  and  places 
that  are  called  workmen's  hotels,  are  not  at  all  desirable 
institutions. 

85605.  Would  a  stricter  regulation  of  the  common 
lodging  houses  meet  your  view  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
case  could  be  met  by  anything  short  of  lodging-houses 
under  pubhc  control. 

85606.  You  would  not  regret,  I  gather,  on  the  whole  No  intentii 
if  the  people  depended  less  on  their  own  exertions  and  ^o  weakeni 
more  on  other  people's  ? — I  should  regret  that  extremely,  self-reliana 
I  think  that  what  is  the  matter  with  us  to-day  is  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  people  who  depend  entirely 
on  the  energies  of  other  people,  that  is  the  source  of 
trouble. 

85607.  You  do  not  think  that  some  of  these  alterations 
which  you  suggest  would  really  tend  to  the  enervating 
of  character  ? — Not  at  all,  if  I  thought  that  I  should 
not  recommend  them. 

85608.  Surely  this  sort  of  provision  for  every  kind 
of  help  or  support  without  either  inquiry  or  calhng 
upon  any  energy  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
would  tend  to  diminish  energy  ? — We  only  suggest  that 
this  kind  of  help  should  be  given  to  people  who  are  not 
able-bodied  ;  to  people  who  are  sick  or  who  are  old,  or 
who  are  young — to  children.  When  people  are  in  neces- 
sity of  this  kind  it  is  not  the  time  to  i-equire  them  to  make 
efforts,  Mobile  on  the  other  hand  we  do  insist  that  the 
able-bodied  should  make  an  effort  and  work  for  their 
living. 

85609.  The  first  dependency  of  children  is  on  their 
parents,  is  it  not  ?— That  is  so. 

85610.  Do  you  give  up  hope  of  the  parents  providing  provide  for 
in  any  way  for  the  children  ? — No,  we  say  here  that 
parents  habitually  neglecting  children  should  be  hable  ^  ' 

to  prosecution.    That  is  a  point  on  which  Dr.  Wallace 
disagrees  with  us. 

85611.  You  advocate  the  prosecution  of  them  when 
they  fail,  but  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  to  deprive 
them  of  their  natural  duty  is  the  first  step  to-o'ards  making 
them  neglect  it  ?■ — It  depends  on  how  far  their  natural 
duty  extends.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  fiill  education 
of  the  children,  for  instance,  and  there  is  no  absolute 
reason  why  it  should  extend  to  the  provichng  of  the 
whole  of  the  food  of  a  child. 

85612.  That  is  to  say,  the  law  has  already  provided 
for  the  general  education  ? — Yes. 

85613.  You  seem  rather  to  point  to  the  State  providing 
not  only  for  general  education,  but  every  kind  of  need 
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of  a  child  ? — They  cannot  provide  for  every  kind  of 
need,  because  there  are  certain  needs  which  nobody 
but  the  parent  can  provide. 

85614.  Have  you  any  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  city  who  have  been 
put  in  the  country  ;  have  you  tried  that  in  an  individual 
case  7 — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  ;  I  am  not  an  agricul- 
turist. 

Ca  es  of  the     85615.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  history  ot  the  colony 
fai  re  of  the  at  New  Lanark  which  was  established  by  Robert  Owen  ? 
Nii  Lanark  — That  New  Lanark  experiment  was  in  coimection  with 
ficlme  ot      a  textile  factory. 
KortOwen. 

85616.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  history^? — Of  New 
Lanark,  yes. 

85617.  It  was  not  hopeful,  was  it  ? — It  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  as  to  what  caused  the  failure  at  New  Lanark. 
As  I  read  it,  the  failure  at  New  Lanark  was  caused  through 
the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  Owen's  partners  on  quite 
other  than  business  grounds. 


85618.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  suppose  really  all  your  suggestions  jr^ed 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  is  to  follow ;  that  Hughes. 

is  to  say  the  nationalisation  M'hich  you  propose  ? — We  have   

that  in  mind,  oi  course.  18  Nov.  1907. 


85619.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  This  first  statement  was 
dra^ra  up  in  December,  1905.  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

85620.  In  the  course  of  it  you  say  that  questions  sug-  o  ^  j^^.  modi 
gested  by  the  Local  Government  Board  put  to  appUcants  g^^^jQjjg  ^ 
for  relief  were  in  many  particulars  too  inquisitorial  and  quggtioos  to 
should  be  modified.    They  were  modified  afterwards,  applicants 
Does  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? — They  are  certainly  better,  for  reUef. 

I  do  not  hear  the  same  complaints  about  them  now  that  I 
used  to. 

85621.  Have  you  heard  complaints  since  ? — I  supposa 
we  always  will  hear  some  complaints.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  exact  modification  is.  I  have  not  seen  the  new 
list. 

85622.  Have  you  not  had  your  attention  drawn  to  it  ? 
— My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  to  the  extent  that 
it  used  to  be.  I  am  frequently  coming  in  contact 
M  ith  these  people. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hall  Richardson,  caUed ;  and  Examined. 


85623.  {Chairman.)  You  were  organiser  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  West  Ham  fund  ? — I  was. 

85624.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  State- 
ment with  regard  to  that  fund  which,  ir  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief—? 
Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  State- 
ment.) 

1.  I  was  organiser  and  director  of  the  fund  raised  by 
the  Daily  Telegraph  in  December,  1904,  for  the  poor  of 
West  Ham.  It  amounted  to  nearly  £15,000,  and  the 
final  audited  balance  sheet  was  published  on  iMarch  8th, 
1906.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  provide  Christmas  fare 
for  the  starving,  but  money  was  forthcoming  so  liberally 
that  its  objects  were  extended  to  permanent  benefits. 

2.  Originally  it  was  intended  that  the  fund  should  be 
handed  to  the  Mayor  of  West  Ham,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  work  in  association  with  Socialists  who  were 
receiving  money  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  direct  distribution 
was  the  result. 

3.  Distribution  at  first  took  the  form  of  doles  of  money, 
food  and  clothing,  administered  through  the  Salvation 
Army,  Church  Army,  clergymen,  ministers,  priests,  mis- 
sionaries, and  philanthropic  agencies.  The  total  sum 
thus  distributed  amounted  to  £4,300.  Much  of  it  was 
expended  at  Christmas,  but  many  ministers  of  religion  had 
small  balances  in  hand  at  Easter. 

4.  A  further  £550  was  expended  in  running  two  labour 
yards  for  wood-chopping,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
tinued at  the  cost  of  the  Church  Army  throughout  the 
winter,  at  the  total  cost  of  £1,600.  After  allowing  for 
work  done,  the  net  loss  on  the  season  was  over  £700. 

5.  As  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  redundancy  of 
funds  locally  distributed  in  West  Ham,  without  per- 
manent benefit  likely  to  arise,  it  was  resolved  to  start  an 
emigration  scheme,  and,  in  preparation  for  emigration,  to 
make  use  of  land  colonies.  In  this  way  a  number  of 
families  were  helped  throughout  the  winter  until  the 
spring,  when  they  sailed  for  Canada. 

6.  We  spent  upwards  of  £1,350  at  Hadleigh,  Osea  and 
Newdigate,  in  training  men  on  the  land,  supporting  their 
families  meanwhile  at  West  Ham. 

7.  Further,  we  expended  about  £1,500  in  giving  the 
families  emigrated  outfits,  supposed  to  be  supplied  on 
loan. 

8.  Finally,  the  outlay  on  rail  and  ocean  fares,  with 
landing  allowances,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £7,000.  The 
number  sent  out  was  1,100. 

9.  Nothing  was  charged  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  for  expenses. 

10.  As  to  results,  we  found : — 

(a)  Doles  to  be  unsatisfactory,  except  to  meet 
the  needs  of  distressed  single  women,  widows  with 
children,  and  invalids  ;  but  these  cases  ought  to  have 
been  met  by  Poor  Law  relief. 
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(6)  Voluntary  almoners  are  apt  to  be  indiscreet  and  ^^^'^^ii  ^^ 
unpractical.  Eichardson. 

(c)  Wood-chopping    labour-yards    were  useless   

except  as  the  readiest  means  of  providing  a  day's 
work  of  a  sort  for  the  honest  unemployed. 

{d)  Land  colonies  for  training  purposes  preparatory 
to  emigration  were  costly,  troublesome  and  ineffec- 
tive, but  were  most  useful  in  building  up  the  stamina 
of  starving  men,  and,  generally,  in  raising  their 
morale.    They  sifted  out  the  ne'er-do-wells. 

(c)  The  expenditure  on  clothing  was  largely  un- 
necessary, and  the  money  could  have  been  laid  out 
to  better  advantage  in  Canada. 

(/)  That  emigration  through  the  societies,  as 
determined  by  results,  has  been  uniformly  successful, 
but  that  the  experience  of  the  second  season,  after  my 
trip  to  Canada,  in  1905,  proved  that  it  could  be 
undertaken  satisfactorily  on  the  self-help  principle 
at  a  much  less  expense.  For  the  sum  of  £690,  be- 
tween February  and  April,  1906,  we  sent  to  Canada 
ninety-two  adults,  forty  children,  and  three  infants. 
The  total  cost,  however,  was  £772,  the  emigrants 
themselves  having,  through  their  friends,  raised 
£81  10s.  Nothing  but  ocean  and  rail  fare  was  pro- 
vided, and,  though  the  emigrants  were  all  of  the  un- 
employed class,  nothing  more  was  necessary,  be- 
cause they  were  all  going  out  to  relatives  and  friend.s. 

[g)  The  outcome  of  the  whole  operation  was  that 
every  family  sent  to  Canada  has  been  raised  from 
penury  to  plenty ;  but  that,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, nobody  appears  grateful,  or  even  honest, 
as  no  family  has  redeemed  its  undertaking  to  repay 
the  cost  of  the  clothing,  in  order  to  provide  means  to 
send  other  emigrants  out. 

85625.  {Chairman.)  You  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
^vith  the  results  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  raised  for  West  Ham  ? — Not  altogether 
from  the  almoners'  point  of  view,  what  we  call  the  dole 
portion  of  it. 

85626.  You  found  that  there  were  a  niunber  of  other 
funds  rather  in  competition  with  you  ? — Yes ;  West 
Ham  was  particularly  favoured  that  year.  There  were 
other  newspaper  funds,  there  was  a  mayor's  fund,  and 
there  was  even  a  Canadian  fund. 

85627.  You  distributed  your  money  in  various  ways  ;  'Ways  in 
you  spent  a  certain  sum  on  Hadleigh,  Osea  and  Newdi-  wliicli  the 
gate  ? — Yes.  money  was 

85628.  You  left  the  control  of  the  money  entirely  to  ^P^"^*" 
those  there ;    you  trusted  to  those  there  seciu'ing  good 
results  from  it  ? — Under  strict  control  from  headquarters. 

We  had  weekly  reports  from  each  place. 

85629.  You  further  expended  £1,500  in  outfits  for 
persons  who  emigrated  ? — Yes. 

85630.  That,  together  with  the  money  you  spent  on 
emigration,  came  to  £7,000  ? — Yes,  the  £7,000  was  for 
fares  and  landing  allowances. 
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Mr.  Joseph      85631.  You  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
Hall       result  of  the  whole  expenditure  ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
Richardson,  have  got  some  communications  from  some  of  the  persons 
18  Nov  1907  distributed  the  money  ?• — If  you  will  allow  me  to 

'       ■  say  so,  our  fund  really  was  in  two  parts,  the  one  part 
Difierent  distributed  in  doles,  in  which  we  used  every  kind  of 

opinions  as  charitable  and  other  agency  in  West  Ham,  the  other 
to  the  best  part  was  in  emigration.  Apprehending  that  you  would 
way  of  wish  to  know  more  about  the  dole  part  than  the  emigra- 

relieving        tion  part  I  thought  it  well  to  select  some  few  people  who 
distress.         (jjj  distribute  money  for  us,  and  address  to  them,  after 
an  interval  of  about  two  years,  a  series  of  enquiries.  I 
put  to  them  these  questions:     (1)  "Do  you  consider 
that  the  relief  of  distress  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Law  officials  ?    (2)  If  not,  what  classes  of  people 
are  best  relieved  by  charity  ?    (3)  Should  relief  take 
the  form  of  doles  in  food  or  cash  ?    (4)  Is  any  permanent 
good  done  by  winter  relief  at  wood -chopping  yards,  or 
in  artificially-created  work  ?    (5)  By  making  a  practice 
of  relieving  families  (women  and  children)  in  periods  of 
distress,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  man  weakened,  and 
does  he  become  slack  and  careless  as  a  consequence  ? 
(6)  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  emigration 
as  conducted  by  our  fund  ?  "    I  have  had  a  number  of 
replies  to  that  circular  letter,  but  some  of  the  almoners 
we  employed,  who  received  considerable  sums  of  money, 
ignored  the  questions  altogether,  so  that  I  take  it  they 
were  not  prepared  with  answers  ;  but  the  answers  which 
came  came  from  the  very  people  that  I  wished  them  to 
come  from,  because  they  are  fairly  representative.  One 
^  comes  from  Mansfield  House  University  Settlement,  a 
The  opinion  (f  body  which  we  used,  not  to  the  extent  which  we  might 
of  ManTfield  °  ^^^^  done  because  we  found  the  Mansfield  House  was 
House  some  extent  captured  by  the  rival  newspaper  fund ; 

University  further,  they  were  not  exactly  in  sympathy  with 

Settlement  the  supposed  politics  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  It  became 
on  these  very  largely  a  political  question  in  West  Ham,  but  Mr. 
points.  Cubbon  (and  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Cubbon) 

the  warden,  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  representing  the 
view  which  one  might  call  the  Mansfield  House  Settle- 
ment view  in  West  Ham,  which  really  has  a  strong 
following.  He  says  in  answer  to  the  first  question  : 
"  I  do  not  consider  that  the  relief  of  distress  is  best  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  officials,  because  the  Poor 
Law  as  at  present  administered  is  largely  a  deterrent 
and  as  such  it  deters  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
who  most  need  help  from  appljdng.  It  works  out  that 
the  people  who  most  need  help  owing  to  temporary  diffi- 
culties are  least  likely  to  ask  for  assistance.  Thus  we 
find  that  there  are  many  people  who  are  in  need  of  the 
necessaries  of  existence."  In  answer  to  the  second 
question  he  says  :  "  It  is  the  above  classes  of  the  people 
that  are  best  relieved  by  adequate  charity."  To  the 
third :  "  Relief  should  generally  take  the  form  of  cash, 
because  the  people  helped  as  a  rule  know  best  what  they 
want,  and  how  to  spend  the  money  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  respectable  widows 
with  children.  Before  cash  is  given  there  should  be 
careful  and  sympathetic  investigation.  Food  might  be 
given  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  respectability  and  worthi- 
ness." To  the  fourth  (this  is  what  I  call  more  particularly 
the  Mansfield  House  policy) :  "  I  believe  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  permanent  good  has  been  done  by 
winter  relief  at  wood-chopping  yards,  and  artificially- 
created  work,  because  certain  difficulties  can  be  tided 
over  and  the  home  saved  from  being  broken  up,  and 
health  and  hope  partially  maintained.  In  this  district 
we  have  had  some  evidence  of  the  good  that  created  work 
has  been  able  to  effect,  particularly  that  work  provided 
by  the  West  Ham  Distress  Committee,  and  by  the  South 
West  Ham  Unemployed  Aid  SocietJ^  The  former 
during  last  winter  employed  many  men  at  Wanstead 
Park,  and  at  their  own  farm  at  Ockenden.  This  effort 
at  relief  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  South  West 
Ham  Unemployed  Aid  Society  have  been  able  to  secure 
three  acres  of  land  from  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
rent  free.  Unemployed  men  were  set  to  work  to  prepare 
this  land  for  allotments.  Some  twenty  men,  some  of 
whom  were  casual  labourers,  and  others  unable  to  get 
work  because  of  age,  have  been  granted  an  allotment 
rent  free,  and  by  working  under  the  supervision  of  a 
skilled  director  they  have  been  able  to  produce  a  large 
amount  of  vegetables,  which  they  have  both  used  for 
families  and  sold  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  The 
physique  and  general  bearing  cf  the  men  have  greatly 


on  these 
points. 


improved.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  that  might  be  in-  xhe  opiijn 
definitely  extended  with  beneficial  results."  To  the  of  ihewijlgii 
fifth  question  :  "  I  do  not  believe  the  practice  of  relieving  of  Mansild 
families  (women  and  children)  in  periods  of  distress  has  House 
resulted  in  weakening  the  responsibility  of  the  man.  ^'^^^'^■^^j. 
Where  any  weakening  has  been  observed  I  think  it  was  ^„  ^it'fj' 
due  to  the  character  of  the  man  rather  than  to  the 
character  of  the  relief."  To  the  sixth :  "  The  emigra- 
tion scheme  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  well  administered, 
and  quickened  new  life  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of  many 
men  and  women." 

85632.  That  is  the  general  purport  of  the  answers  you 
received  ? — No,  they  vary  very  greatly. 

85633.  Could  you  give  us  an  epitome  of  the  rest  ? — I 

will  not  trouble  you  to  take  them  all,  but  I  would  like  to  „  .  . 
take  one  from  the  Church  of  England.  Here  is  one  from  (-j^'^'^j^  ■ 
the  curate -in -charge  of  St.  Katherine's  Mission,  one  of  charge  c  jt 
the  curates  of  Mr.  T.  Given  Wilson,  the  Vicar  of  Plaistow.  Katherii  i 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  put  these  documents  in,  if  it  Mission.ij 
would  save  time.  [See  Appendix  No.  CIL).  I  would  Plaislou| 
say  this,  that  they  vary  extremely ;  they  vary  on 
every  point.  This  curate  says  in  answer  to  the  first 
question :  ''As  a  general  rule,  yes,  if  the  relief  is  to  te 
done  by  doles  of  money  or  food.  It  is  best  to  let  this 
kind  of  relief  be  associated  with  the  stigma  of  Poor  Law 
relief.  Relief  in  the  shape  of  provided  work  or  assistance 
in  sickness  should  be  done  outside  the  Poor  Law."  In 
answer  to  the  second  question :  "  Only  those  who  can 
show  a  clean  record  of  industry  and  steadiness  should  be 
relieved  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  in  any  shape  or  form." 
Then  (3) :  "  Emphatically  no,  if  it  can  be  done  otherwise, 
such  as  by  work  of  some  kind."  Then  to  the  fovurth  : 
"  Yes,  if  care  is  taken  that  only  fit  and  proper  persons 
be  recommended  for  such  assistance  ;  if,  however,  loafers 
and  chronic  casuals  be  admitted  to  this  kind  of  work  it 
lowers  the  self-respect  of  all  others  who  share  in  it,  and 
tends  to  bring  them  down  to  the  same  level."  To  the 
fifth  :  "  It  all  depends  on  the  man.  If  the  man  is  hard- 
working and  respectable,  it  is  better  to  help  him  by 
enabling  him  to  earn  what  he  needs  for  his  family.  The 
loafer  carmot  be  degraded  by  it,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  alleviate  to  some  degree  the  sufferings  of  the  wife  and 
children  who  are  not  in  fault.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  does  not 
benefit  from  it."  Then  to  the  sixth,  the  emigration 
question :  "  The  best  form  of  relief  possible,  as  far  as  I 
know ;  out  of  the  many  cases  sent  out  from  this  parish  by 
your  fund,  only  two  have  been  proved  failures,  and  these 
through  their  own  fault  entirely."  Both  these  failures 
were  single  men ;  one  of  those  men  came  back.  "  The 
others  have  all  been  made  not  only  independent,  but 
many  of  them  prosperous.  If  they  had  been  still  here, 
we  should  be  having  them  constantly  on  oiu"  hands," 

85634.  They  have  emigrated,  have  they  ? — Yes. 

85635.  You  spent  a  very  considerable  sum  on  emigra- 
tion ?— We  did. 

85636.  Has  it  been  at  all  possible  to  trace  what  has  Success  cj 
happened  to  those  people  ? — The  Canadian  Government 

took  very  great  trouble  over  our  emigration  cases ;  the.y  ^ 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  experiment,  and  they 
allowed  Professor  Mavor,  who  was  over  here  at  the  time, 
to  spend  some  days  in  our  office  going  through  the  cases, 
taking  all  particulars  for  the  purpose  of  following  them 
up  in  Canada.  He  promised  to  communicate  with  me 
in  the  event  of  any  failure  requiring  assistance ;  and  I 
have  had  no  such  application,  nor  have  we  been  required 
to  pay  out  one  single  penny  piece  for  any  family  that  we 
have  emigrated  to  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
tell  you  of  one  man  who  left  here  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  that  we  supplied  him  with  upon  his  back  who  is 
now  farming  600  acres.  I  can  tell  you  of  another  man 
who  left  in  similar  circumstances  who  is  now  mayor  of 
the  town  to  which  he  went. 

85637.  How  long  ago  is  this  ? — We  sent  these  people 
out  in  1905. 

85638.  That  is  in  only  two  years  ? — Yes. 

85639.  How   were   these  men  who  were  emigrated  Organisa-I 
selected  ?  Were  they  rather  the  pick  of  the  class  who  were  tions  used 
in  distress,  should  you  say  ? — That  is  where  the  practical  working 
value  of  our  dole  system  came  in,  because  we  were  enabled  emigratioi 
to  rely  upon  such  men  as  Mr.  Cubbon  to  recommend  prima  scheme. 
jacie  desirable  jeop'e  for  emigration.    Having  got  them. 
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)rg|iisa-  ^®  handed  them  to  one  or  other  of  two  societies,  until 
ionnsed  f'  ir  experience  showed  that  we  might  venture  some  upon 
for  the  our  own  account,  and  we  emigrated  some  direct.  We 
milition  employed  the  East  End  Emigration  Fund,  which  had  the 
"M^-  assistance  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  we 
employed  the  Self-Help  Society.  We  varied  slightly  the 
system  upon  which  they  had  previously  gone  ;  we  insti- 
tuted checks  of  our  own  ;  we  maintained  a  central  regis- 
ter, and  we  did  all  the  clothing  ourselves.  I  saw  all  the 
people,  I  went  through  it  from  beginning  to  end.  I  very 
often  journeyed  with  them  down  to  Liverpool,  and  finally 
traced  a  great  many  of  them  to  their  destination  in  Canada. 
So  that  I  began  to  know  something  about  the  emigrants 
that  we  had  sent  over.  They  have  not  been  very  ready  in 
replying  to  us  or  addressing  us  ;  they  certainly  seem  to 
have  been  forgetful  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  them.  They  prefer  to  address  the 
clergyman  or  the  missionary  who  signed  up  their  first 
paper,  and  in  those  cases  we  hear  of  them  at  second  hand 
and  at  long  intervals.  This  is  one  that  has  just  come  to 
hand,  they  address  the  Rev.  Given  Wilson,  the  gentleman 
I  have  just  mentioned  ;  it  comes  from  Port  Col  borne  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  the  woman  writing,  and  she  says  : 
"  Here  I  am  quite  happy  and  contented,  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  men  and  women  too,  if  they  are  able  and  wilhng 
to  work  hard,  and  good  pay,  but  you  have  to  work  hard  ; 
the  fact  is  they  cannot  get  enough  men.  I  have  a  nice 
house  near  Lake  Erie,  with  a  lot  of  ground,  we  grow  nearly 
all  our  own  vegetables,  with  a  small  orchard,  with  apples 
and  plum  trees  in  it.  The  rent  is  six  dollars  per  month, 
an  additional  dollar  for  water.  I  have  nearly  all  my 
children  with  me,  my  sons  George  and  Alfred — George 
(twenty-three)  and  Alfred  (seventeen) — ,and  two  married 
daughters  in  the  next  house."  That  is  the  kind  of  family 
1^         to  send  out  to  Canada. 

85640.  Did  not  that  woman  who  wrote  belong  to 
^         rather  an  exceptional  family  :  were  they  not  very  much 
,nt^.      above  the  average  quality  of  those  you  sent  ? — That  is 
the  class  of  people  we  weeded  out.    We  took  those  that 
were  in  danger  of  getting  right  the  way  down :  when 
they  left  they  had  got  very  little  in  the  way  of  personal 
property.    A  good  part  of  my  work  was  done  in  the 
way  of  redeeming  pawn  tickets.    I  had  one  surprise  : 
the  only  trade  unionist  we  dealt  with  was  a  gentleman 
who  took  as  much  from  us  as  he  could  get :  when  he 
4         did  go  he  had  so  much  personal  property  with  him  that 
*         he  required  a  bus  all  to  himseK,  and  when  he  got  to 
Toronto  he  disappeared.    He  joined  the  trade  unionists 
there  and  became  a  factor  in  the  labour  troubles  that 
were  constantly  cropping  up  in  Toronto.    He  was  a 
disappointment.    I  rather  petted  him  because  he  was 
the  sohtary  trade  unionist  we  managed  to  get  hold  of. 
He  had  been  an  official  in  some  union. 

8564L  How  did  you  hear  of  these  people  ?  Did  they 
come  direct  to  you  or  did  they  come  to  you  through  the 
distress  committee  ? — There  was  no  distress  committee 
in  existence  then,  this  was  all  before  the  unemployed 
bodies.  We  were  creating  the  machinery,  we  were  open- 
ing the  ground.  We  have  seen  our  methods  adopted  by 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body  :  I  have  seen  my  methods 
adopted  right  the  way  through.  What  the  Central  Un- 
employed Body  is  doing  now  is  what  we  started  doing. 

85642.  These  are  the  persons  I  suppose  selected  by  your 
almoners  on  the  spot  as  fit  subjects  for  emigration  ? — 
In  the  first  instance,  yes,  then  they  were  referred  to  the 
societies,  but  with  regard  to  the  East  End  Emigration 
Society,  I  never  was  enabled  to  get  into  very  intimate 
touch  with  the  methods  of  verification  pursued  by  them, 
but  with  regard  to  the  Self-Help  Society  I  was  a  sort  of 
ex  officio  member  of  the  committee,  and  the  first  step 
we  took  was,  we  held  a  meeting  in  West  Ham  where  these 
applicants  attended  before  the  committee,  and  they  were 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  society  so  they  were  approved  in  the  first 
instance  or  rejected :  then  they  were  passed  to  me,  and 
I  had  other  tests  of  my  own,  notably  as  there  were  some 
eight  or  nine  weeks  to  be  filled  in  before  they  could  sail, 
owing  to  ships  having  to  be  engaged  so  long  in  advance, 
I  offered  a  man  who  was  out  of  work  the  opportunity 
of  going  down  to  Osea  Island  to  earn  wages  there  which 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  in  London.  If 
Osi,  Island  ^®  jibbed  at  Osea,  and  some  of  them  did,  he  was  not 
far  used  to  good  enough  for  me.  If  he  would  not  submit  himself  to 
wl  out  that  general  sorting-out  test  I  reckoned  that  he  was  not 
iin  ,-irables.  the  sort  of  man  that  we  ought  to  spend  any  public  money 


upon,  and  a  good  many  were  rejected  in  consequence. 
If  he  went  down  to  Osea,  to  take  that  out  of  the  three 
colonies,  and  his  reports  week  by  week  were  satisfactory, 
when  the  time  came  for  sailing  he  was  ordered  up  to  town 
and  received  his  clothing.  I  have  here  one  of  the  clothing 
cards.  This  is  the  card  in  the  particular  case  of  a  man, 
named  Lockwood,  who  was  mentioned  in  that  letter  I 
just  read.  He  received  that  card  at  our  office  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  obtained  his  clothing  of 
different  clothiers  in  West  Ham,  so  that  when  the  day 
of  sailing  came  (it  was  two  days  afterwards),  he  was 
there  with  his  wife  and  family  and  kit  bag,  and  he  had 
a  good  send  off  in  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  Mile  End, 
and  so  they  Went.  They  were  routed  right  to  their  desti- 
nations, and  frequently  to  the  farms.  If  you  Want  my 
opinion  of  emigration  as  it  ought  to  be  conducted  in 
two  words,  it  is  this :  Route  direct  from  London  to  the 
destination  without  any  int/crmediary  in  the  way  of  a 
society,  with  nothing  more  than  a  shipping  agent. 
Canada  will  get  sick,  and  is  getting  sick — I  have  recently 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Marquette,  through  whom 
most  of  the  emigrants  go  from  London,  and  he  tells  me 
that  Canada  is  getting  sick  of  the  people  sent  out  by 
emigration  bodies  here  recklessly  chosen  without  any 
idea  of  what  is  wanted  of  them.  Canada  will  not  stand 
it  very  much  longer.  The  whole  business  is  selection. 
Provided  you  can  select  the  right  people  there  is  as  much 
work  in  the  world  as  people,  however  numerous  the  un- 
employed may  be,  can  possibly  require,  not  only  in 
Canada :  it  is  a  matter  of  bidding  (I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  at  the  present  time).  Rhodesia  will  be 
alongside  Canada  running  up  the  bidding  for  unemployed 
labour  very  shortly,  and  you  will  see  it. 

85643.  Surely  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween Rhodesia  and  a  country  hke  Canada.  Surely 
people  would  have  to  be  much  more  self-reliant  and  re- 
sourceful who  go  to  Rhodesia  than  those  who  go  to 
Canada  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  trying  to  convince  Rhodesia  so 
to-day  before  I  came  here.  The  trouble  is  to  find  the 
right  sort  of  people  to  emigrate.  We  have  got  a  lot  of 
people  that  ought  never  to  be  emigrated. 

85644.  Then  the  idea  rather  is,  is  it  not,  that  tte 
persons  who  are  not  fit  for  emigration  are  the  persons 
who  came  for  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so. 

85645.  The  question  is  what  is  to  be  done  with  them 
here.  The  class  that  you  sent  out  apparantly  were  of 
a  better  class.  Were  most  of  them  in  employment 
at  the  time  they  went  out  ? — No.  They  were  starving, 
otherwise  «they  would  not  have  gone  to  Osea,  or  Newdi- 
gate  or  to  Hadleigh. 

8£>646.  What  number  did  you  emigrate  altogether  ? 
— 1,100  men,  women  and  children. 

85647.  Did  you  send  their  families  with  them  gener- 
ally ? — Yes,  the  secret  of  successful  emigration  was  to 
emigrate  the  whole  family. 

85648.  When  they  got  there,  who  looked  after  them  ; 
had  you  any  agent  the  other  side  ? — We  had  an  agent 
the  other  side  who  sent  them  direct  to  their  destination. 

85649.  He  had  made  arrangements  to  get  them  places  ? 
— I  cannot  say  he  had  made  arrangements,  because 
they  seem  to  be  very  casual  and  haphazard  in  Canada 
from  my  observation  of  it.  They  seem  to  work  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were.  A  little  room  half  the  size 
of  this  may  be  one  moment  chock  full  with  emigrants 
fresh  from  London,  and  if  you  go  a  few  hours  later  they 
have  all  gone.  They  will  have  been  sent  to  this  factory 
or  to  that  farm.  When  we  took  up  the  emigration 
idea,  no  doubt  we  believed  that  West  Ham,  owing  to 
its  being  in  Essex  contiguous  to  agricultural  districts, 
had  a  large  agricultural  population  which  had  drifted 
there.  The  statistics  did  not  show  that  to  be  absolutely 
true.  There  were  a  certain  number  of  people  who  knew 
something  about  horses  and  knew  something  about  cows, 
but  all  the  knowledge  they  had  or  all  the  knowledge 
that  we  could  give  them  at  the  farm  was  not  any  good 
to  them  in  Canada,  and  they  did  not  go  on  the  land  ; 
those  who  tried  the  land  drifted  back  to  the  town  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  those  few  exceptions  are  those 
that  have  done  so  remarkably  well. 

85650.  Taking  them  as  a  body  you  believe  they  have 
on  the  whole  done  well  ? — As  a  whole  right  the  way 
through  certainly,  even  what  you  might  call  the  wasters 
have  been  compalled  to  do  well. 
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18  Nov.  1907. 


Many  of  the 
emigrants 
might  have 
become  a 
burden  on  the 
rates. 


Opposition  of 
the  Socialists 
to  the 
scheme. 


Tlfr.  Joseph      85651.  Supposing  they  had  not  emigrated,  they  were 
Hall       going  down  the  social  scale,  and  I  assume  in  your  judg- 
Jiichardson.  ment  would  have  soon  come  to  the  Poor  Law,  or  year 
after  year  would,  have  applied  for  some  form  of  relief 
to  the  distress  committees  ? — They  might  have  done. 

85652.  Therefore  it  is  not  that  you  have  got  a  number 
of  first  class  able-bodied  men  out  of  this  country,  but 
you  have  a  lot  of  people  who  at  the  time  had  fallen  in 
the  social  scale  so  that  they  could  not  support  them- 
selves, and  would  only  be  a  burden  on  the  rates  ? — I 
think  a  large  number  would  have  become  a  burden,  I 
do  not  say  the  younger  people  ;  they  would  have  broken 
away  from  their  fathers  and  mothers.  As  it  is  in  this 
particular  case  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  part  of  whose  letter  I 
have  read,  if  I  had  continued  the  letter  you  would  have 
seaa  that  the  man  is  unemployed.  She  says  :  "  If  my 
husband  was  able  to  work  I  should  be  able  to  get  enough 
money  to  send  to  my  other  son."  The  man  is  not  able 
to  work,  but  the  family  is  able  to  support  him.  It  is 
a  joint  stock  sort  of  emigration  which  made  it  quite  safe 
to  send  out  families  that  otherwise  it  would  appear 
to  be  very  risky  to  send  out,  men  of  forty-five  and  fifty. 

85653.  Were  any  complaints  made  by  the  authorities 
there  of  the  class  jou  sent  out  ? — There  were  one  or 
two,  and  I  think  they  were  justified  myself. 

85654.  Summing  up  your  experience,  you  are  of  opinion, 
if  proper  care  is  taken,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons,  who  are  just  outside  the  Poor  Law 
and  going  down  hill,  who  could  with  advantage  be  emi- 
grated to  Canada  ? — Certainly,  and  those  people  I  do 
not  think  will  do  any  good  if  you  restore  them  to  the 
land  here,  because  they  do  not  go  to  the  land  in  Canada. 
ITiese  people  have  gone  to  Ontario. 

85655.  Most  of  the  people  were  town  people  originally  ? 
— Yes,  85  per  cent. 

85656.  As  I  understand,  you  think  that  some  pre- 
liminary test  or  training  is  necessary,  that  you  cannot 
send  them  straight  off. — We  require  it  for  the  purpose 
of  bona  fides,  then  we  require  it  tor  another  purpose. 
We  had,  as  I  say,  these  competitive  fimds,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  these  funds  there  was  a  strong  Socialist 
element,  and  the  Socialist  doctrine  was  that  we  were 
wrong  in  taking  the  best  blood  and  sending  them  out 
ot  the  country,  so  they  used  to  send  people  to  our  meet- 
ings and  prevent  us  getting  hold  of  recruits,  and  if  they 
could  get  people  away  from  us,  they  would.  So  the 
safest  way  was  to  take  the  man  right  away  from  London 
and  put  him  on  an  island,  and  when  we  wanted  him, 
bring  him  up. 

85657.  What  did  you  do  with  the  wives  and  children  ? 
— We  paid  them  on  the  Mansion  House  scale ;  they  had 
enough  to  live  upon. 

85658.  {Mias  Hill.)  Do  I  gather  that  the  people  have 
not  at  all  repaid  their  loans  ? — None  of  them.  T  think 
we  had  an  offer  the  other  day,  on  the  part  of  one  man. 

85659.  Of  how  much  ? — He  asked  what  he  was  in- 
debted to  us,  that  is  all. 

85660.  And  none  of  the  others  have  paid  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  blame  them.  They  were  asked  to  refund  if 
possible  the  amount  spent  on  their  clothing  before  the 
end  of  1907,  in  order  that  the  money  might  be  employed 
in  sending  out  others. 

Some  cases  of  85661.  They  have  not  availed  themselves  of  that  ?— 
dishonesty,     j^q^  whether  they  understood  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know ; 

but  however  well  selected  these  people  may  be,  there 
is  not  what  I  call  a  particular  love  of  honesty.  I  noticed 
in  Several  cases  they  were  taking  away  sewing  machines 
that  did  not  belong  to  them ;  we  found  that  out  after- 
wards. 

General  85662.  I  suppose  the  general  feeling  would  be  that 

feeling  as  to  there  was  money  either  given  for  the  purpose,  or  it  be- 
money  longed  to  the  rich  people,  and  nobody  in  particular 

subscribed  by  wanted  it  ?— They  all  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right 
the  public.  jj^       ^jjg  ^ork  I  have  done  at  different  times, 

in  aU  my  experience  with  the  South  African  Fund,  the 
administration  to  3,000  odd  widows  that  we  paid  out 
to,  I  investigated  750  cases  where  they  had  pensions, 
all  of  which  went  through  my  hands,  all  the  cripple 
work,  and  all  the  hospital  work,  they  all  seem  to  take 
it,  if  it  is  public  money  subscribed  by  someone  else,  as 
if  they  have  a  right  to  it.  They  never  say,  "  Thank 
you."  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  says,  "  Thank  you," 
fcither. 


Lack  of 
gratitude  of 
the 

emigrants. 


85663.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  You  state  in  your  last  para- 
graph :  "  The  outcome  of  the  whole  operation  was  that 
every  family  sent  to  Canada  has  been  raised  from  penury 
to  plenty  "  ? — Yes. 

85664.  They  have  been  successful  ? — Yes,  distinctly 
successful.  They  went  at  a  very  happy  time.  They 
went  in  a  year  of  boom.  In  fact  when  I  went  in  1905 
the  Canadian  authorities  so  depressed  me,  that  when 
I  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Agricultural  Settle- 
ments Committee,  I  took  a  depressed  view,  and  they 
thought  that  I  was  contradictory  in  my  evidence  ;  but 
as  it  happened  that  particular  year  was  a  year  of  boom, 
ivnd  if  you  had  put  into  Canada  that  year  the  most  wastrel 
sort  of  labour,  it  would  have  found  a  settlement  some- 
where. 

85665.  I  think  you  explained  to  the  chairman  that 
you  did  make  a  selection  of  the  best  ?■ — Yes,  I  could  bring 
you  scores  of  cases  which  we  tlirew  out. 

85666.  Then  although  they  were  the  best,  and  successful 
in  Canada,  they  lacked  that  quality  of  honesty.  I 
notice  you  say  that  in  the  last  paragraph  ? — They  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  honesty  towards  what  you  might  call 
charity  money. 

85667.  So  that  trade  unionist  that  went  through  you, 
was  not  any  worse  than  the  others  ? — No,  except  that 
he  wanted  rather  more. 

85668.  That  was  not  the  instance  where  he  was  made 
mayor  of  the  town  ? — No. 

85669.  What  trade  was  he  ?— I  forget.  Do  let  me  tell 
you  this,  we  did  not  get  hold  of  trade  union  trades,  we 
got  hold  of  labourers. 

85670.  He  was  a  labourer  ? — No,  he  was  a  trade  union 
oflScial.  He  had  some  reason  for  getting  out  to  Canada 
on  the  cheap.  We  got  hold  of  painters'  labourers,  car- 
penters' labourers,  engineers'  labourers,  and  so  on,  people 
that  were  not  in  the  unions,  they  were  not  receiving  any 
benefits  from  unions  at  all,  and  they  were  largely  season 
trades.  I  have  had  a  letter  quite  recently  from  Canada, 
where  the  man  points  out  the  recklessness  of  the  selection. 
He  said  if  these  people  coming  out  to  Canada  would  only 
put  their  hands  to  the  work  that  comes  to  them  when 
they  arrive,  they  would  do  well,  but  if  a  man  calls  himself 
a  painters'  labourer,  he  will  only  do  painting,  and  nothing 
else  but  painting  ;  they  will  not  adapt  themselves.  If 
you  could  get  into  people's  heads  here  to  be  a  sort  of 
ambidextrous,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  two  trades 
instead  of  one. 

85671.  It  is  not  important,  but  as  you  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  sohtary  unionist,  I  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  bricklayer  or  a  painter  ? — I  forget,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  because  he  might  be 
traced  possibly. 

85672.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  8  you  say  you 
spent  £7,000  on  rail  and  ocean  fares ;  in  addition  to  that 
you  spent  £1,500  on  outfits  ? — Yes. 

85673.  So  that  it  worked  out  at  £7  148.  a  head  for  men, 
women  and  children  roughly  ? — I  daresay  it  did  work 
out  to  that.  I  think  our  first  estimate  was  about  £30  a 
family,  and  a  family  was  something  under  four. 

85674.  That  is  rather  high,  is  it  not  ? — I  daresay  we 
were  high,  because  we  clothed  pretty  well.  We  were 
cheaper  in  regard  to  our  rail  and  ocean  fares  than  anybody 
is  to-day.  At  the  present  time  the  societies  are  charging 
more  to  other  people  than  they  charged  us.  Then  we 
did  it  direct  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  and  so 
on.  The  societies  did  not  make  any  money  out  of  us 
at  all. 

85675.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  that  emi- 
gration scheme  which  Lord  Rothschild  carried  out  at 
Tottenham  ?— No. 

85676.  You  did  not  organise  that  for  him  ? — No,  I  only 
did  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund.  The  man  who  did  that 
for  Lord  Rothschild  worked  with  us  the  previous  year 
in  connection  with  our  own  cases.  I  did  them  largely 
through  that  man. 

85677.  So  he  worked  on  your  lines  for  the  Tottenham 
people  ? — Yes  ;  his  fine  was  absolutely  the  right  hne, 
that  is  to  say,  routing  direct  from  here,  not  perhaps  to 
the  direct  farm,  but  the  direct  viUage. 

85678.  So  every  man  was  placed  before  he  went  ?— 
Yes,  and  that  is  the  right  way  to  do  it.  If  he  takes  a  fit 
into  his  head  afterwards  and  shifts,  as  he  will  shift,  you 
cannot  help  it. 
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85679.  Is  j\Ir.  Jlarquette  in  London  ? — No,  I  just  caught 
him  when  he  was  here  for  about  a  week. 

85680.  He  has  gone  back  ?— Yes. 

piij  na  85681.  Is  he  likely  to  return  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  He 

iv  comes  over  at  intervals.    Mr.  Marquette  was  exceedingly 

aijette  strong  to  me  that  selection,  selection,  selection  must  be 
iW;lection  tie  first  word  and  the  last  in  emigration. 

*  ^  85682.  I  think  you  went  further  than  that  ?    I  think 

you  said  Canada  was  getting  tired  or  sick  of  it  ?— Yes, 
distinctly ;  you  see  that  in  the  papers.  The  last  day  or 
two  there  has  been  a  meeting  in  Toronto  on  the  part  of 
the  charitable  societies  ;  and  they  ask  that  they  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  look  after  the  people  on  landing  as  they 
are. 

85683.  That  is  remedied  by  what  you  call  routing  from 
London  to  the  place  they  are  going  to  ? — Yes,  it  needs  a 
better  knowledge  of  Canada,  and  Canada  will  appreciate 
that. 

85684.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  spoke  of  a  rival  fund  ? 
1  fund     — Yes. 

Hist  85685.  That  was  a  rival  in  well-doing  ? — Certainly, 

ement  '^^^7  adopted  the  method  of  supplying  home  work  here. 

85686.  Did  you  co-operate  with  them  at  all  ? — We 
could  not  co-operate,  because  they  had  Socialists  on  their 
committee. 

85687.  You  seem  on  the  whole  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion given  us  by  a  preceding  witness  who  said  that  the 
newspaper  funds  which  were  administering  charity  in  West 
Ham  were  attended  with  disastrous  results  ? — -So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  where  the  disaster  comes 
fn  when  we  have  transported  1,100  people  from  penury 
to  plenty. 

85688.  That  is  the  emigration~part  ? — Certainly. 

85689.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  part  ? — In  the  ad- 
ministration of  doles  I  do  not  think  that,  choose  them  as 
you  will,  you  can  find  competent  almoners.  I  will  go 
right  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  I  would  not  choose 
again  either  the  Church  Army,  the  Salvation  Army,  or 
the  London  City  Mission,  or  the  Church  of  England  men 
or  the  Nonconformist  minister,  or  any  of  these  people 
for  the  purpose  of  a  big  work  of  charity  distribution.  I 
wotdd  take  them,  from  my  own  knowledge,  for  small 
charity  distribution,  but  not  on  a  big  scale.  There  are 
very  few  people  can  handle  other  people's  money. 


85690.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  it  ? — In  the  way  3Ir.  Joseph 
of  charity  distribution  ?  Hall 

Luhardsov, 

85691.  Yes  ?— I  should  not  do  it  again  at  all,  in  that  way.   . 
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85692.  You  would  confine  it  to  emigration  entirely, 
would  you  ? — I  would  not  even  go  in  for  free  emigration 
again. 


18  Nov.  1907 . 


85C93.  Subsidised    emigration  ? — Subsidised    by  the 
State,  no. 

85694.  By  you  ? — I  would  make  it  partially  contributed  Desirability 
emigration  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;    I  wotdd  have  of  eiiiigratioQ 
emigration  clubs,  and  so  forth.  clubs. 

85695.  You  think  on  a  later  occasion  you  could  manage  Better 

a  fund  without  doing  harm  ? — I  should  not  be  afraid  of  means  of 
it,  but  not  on  the  same  lines.    Of  course,  things  have  verification 
altered  very  much.     We  have  got  distress  committees,  now. 
and  we  have  means  of  verification  now  that  we  had  not 
then. 

85696.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  what  other  way  would  you 
do  the  work  ? — You  mean  to  say  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  ? 

85697.  If  the  funds  were  placed  at  your  disposal  as  they  ^  „g^y  , 
were  before  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  at  liberty  to  scheme  j  ut 
speak  of  it,  it  is  bound  to  come  out  sooner  or  later,  but  forward  ;  not 
to-day  I  have  had  a  very  attractive  and  enormously  bold  ytt  disclosed, 
scheme  put  forward  which  we  are  asked  to  assist.    I  think 

that  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  people  who  would 
benefit  by  that  scheme  if  they  had  a  helping  hand.  If 
we  raised  another  fund  (it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  shall 
do  anything  of  the  sort)  it  is  very  likely  we  should  be 
enabled  to  assist  people  to  benefit  by  that  scheme. 

85698.  It  is  worth  knowing  what  you  have  learned  to 
avoid.  You  would  not  do  the  emigration  work  again  ? 
— Yes,  I  would. 

85699.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  not  just  now,  xiie  Central 
in  answer  to  Professor  Smart  ? — No,  I  would  do  it ;  but  Unemployed 
I  would  do  it,  as  I  say,  by  direct  routing.    I  think  what, Body  as  an 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body,  which  is  the  large  emi-  Emigrating 
grating  body  at  the  present  time,  should  do  should  be  done  '  ^'^y- 

by  direct  routing  ;  they  should  spend  as  much  of  their 
time  in  Canada  as  they  do  here,  and  they  should  send  to 
Canada  the  exact  persons  required ;  but  they  would  be 
left  with  a  large  residuum. 
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85700.  (Chairman.)  You  combine,  as  I  understand, 
three  functions,  namely,  Superintendent  of  the  Labour 
Bxrreau  and  Secretary  of  the  Distress  Committee  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  you  have  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  last 
three  years  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  am  at  pres'^nt  a  member  of  the 
board. 


85701.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement,  I  think,  which 
we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief^? — Yes.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement) : — 

1 .  My  experience  has  been  gained  by  intimate  association   

with  workmen  for  eighteen  years  in  Elswick  shipyard,  19  Nov.  1907 

as  honorary  secretary  of  a  voluntary  relief  fund  in  1902-3  :  

as  superintendent  of  Labour  Bureau  and  secretary  of 
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Distress  Committee  and  as  member  of  the  Newcastle 
Board  of  Guardians  for  the  last  three  years. 

Unemployment. 

2.  Its  Extent. — Reliable  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
its  volume  impossible  without  taking  a  census  (this  might 
be  done  by  municipalities  at  stated  intervals  taking,  say, 
1,000  houses  in  industrial  areas). 

3.  The  labour  bureau  books  show  at  end  of  February 
last  667  men  on  register,  but  as  relief  work  supplied  by 
distress  committee  was  known  to  be  reserved  for  married 
men  with  families,  many  single  men  refrained  from 
application. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trade  statistics  refer  almost  exclusively 
to  skilled  and  organised  workmen.  The  Labourers' 
Unions  levy  contributions  too  small  in  amount  to  enable 
them  to  pay  out-of-work  benefit,  so  that  any  estimate  of 
their  unemployed  can  only  be  approximately  given. 

5.  Of  the  667  men  registered  on  the  bureau  books  no 
less  than  537  were  general  labourers,  eighty-seven  skilled 
mechanics,  and  forty-three  semi-skilled  workmen. 

6.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  modest  estimate  that  not  less 
than  3,500  men  are  unemployed  in  Newcastle  even  at 
this  period  of  prosperity.  The  problem  is  chronic  ia  its 
nature,  though  the  numbers  involved  fluctuate. 

7.  The  great  majority  of  those  registering  are  periodi- 
cally unemployed,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  817 
men  upon  the  books  at  the  end  of  January  no  less  than 
478  were  cancelled  during  February  for  failing  to  report 
weekly  according  to  rule.  Of  course  a  number  of  men 
suffering  from  some  slight  physical  defect  (deafness,  bad 
eyesight)  and  old  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  chronic,  and 
in  addition  men  who  have  acquired  the  casual  labour 
habit  (quayside  labourers  and  grain  warehouse  porters) 
may  be  classed  as  of  the  same  category,  but  these  will  not 
be  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

8.  Its  Causes. — Unemployment  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
displacement  by  labour-saving  machinery  and  a  more 
highly  organised  and  specialised  system  of  production 
in  the  engineering  workshops  and  shipyards,  which  are  the 
staple  industries  of  the  city  and  district. 

9.  The  building  trade  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  the 
feverish  activity  of  a  few  years  ago  having  over-supplied  the 
requirements  of  the  commercial  population.  Many  large 
buildings  intended  for  offices  and  shops  are  empty,  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  early  betterment. 

10.  Masons'  work  has  been  disastrously  affected  by 
stone  machine -dressed  before  delivery. 

11.  Blacksmiths  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  dis- 
placed in  large  numbers  by  the  use  of  malleable  castings 
in  structural  work  on  board  ships. 

12.  Its  Effects. — Most  serious  and  rapid  deterioration, 
both  physically  and  morally,  and  loss  of  skill  due  to  long 
continued  unemployment.  This  is  relatively  more 
noticeable  in  men  who  have  been  used  to  permanent  em- 
ployment than  in  that  class  who  have  always  depended 
upon  casual  and  precarious  emplo3anent.  In  the  former 
class  unemployment  long  continued  induces  a  feeling  of 
pessimism,  loss  of  hope,  and  finally  loss  of  desire. 

13.  Its  Remedies. — One  winter's  experience  in  relief 
by  charitable  doles  proved  its  pernicious  effects,  the  most 
importunate,  hypocritical  and  servile  applicants  being  most 
successful.  Relief  of  able-bodied  persons  should  take 
the  form  of  work  of  a  useful  and  necessary  character  de- 
manding according  to  capacity  full  labour  return  for 
wages  paid,  so  that  the  recipients  may  retain  their  self- 
respect. 

14.  In  so  far  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  operation  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  has  been  distinctly  bene- 
ficial. Work  was  commenced  here  on  December  18th,  1905, 
and  continued  to  April  28th,  1903,  during  which  period  933 
separate  individuals  worked  an  aggregate  of  19,690  days 
at  a  wages  cost  of  £2,953  10s.,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  day  or 
18s.  per  week  of  thirty-nine  hours.  (The  men  worked 
week  and  week  about.)  During  the  winter  of  1906-7 
much  less  work  has  been  available;  the  total  wages  bill 
at  completion  of  work  in  April,  1907,  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  £1,200. 

15.  The  effect  of  this  supply  of  work  has  been  good, 
though  much  too  limited,  self-respect  has  been  retained, 
homes  saved  from  being  broken  up  and  much  misery 


alleviated.    By  careful  investigation  and  efficient  super- 
vision imposition  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

16.  Owing  to  the  varied  capacity  and  previously  diverse 
occupations  of  those  so  employed,  relief  work  does  not 
and  cannot  compare  favourably  with  work  done  by 
commercially  efficient  organisation,  but  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  have  men  so  employed  than  allow  them  to  drift 
into  our  gaols  and  workhouses. 

17.  From  all  points  of  view  the  operation  of  the  distress 
committee  have  proved  a  useful  palliative,  though 
requiring  much  more  extended  powers. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

18.  On  this  question  my  remarks  will  be  of  a  general  Poor  Law 
character.  adininis'.ra-: 

19.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  typical  industrial  centre,  ^t""/" 
and  one  perhaps  least  affected  by  the  influx  of  people  from    ^^^"^^^  ®' 
the  rural  districts.    I  took  a  census  of  226  consecutive 
applicants  and  the  results  showed  that  only  nine  had  ever 
worked  on  the  land. 

20.  The  application  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  carried 
out  on  an  enlightened  plan.  Cottage  homes  have  been 
provided,  separate  homes  for  married  aged  people  and  a 
number  of  cubicles  provided  in  the  aged  and  infirm 
dormitories. 

21.  As  a  shelter  for  able-bodied  men  and  women,  the  Desirabilit' 
workhouse  should  be  abolished  and  these  should  be  placed  of  replacin 
on  labour  colonies  and  made  to  work  for  their  subsistence,  "^^'or^house 
Of  course,  if  labour  colonies  were  estabUshed,  or  other  eoio^ji*°g'^f 
means  of  employment  supplied  for  the  unemployed,  able-bodiel 
these  inmates   would  have  no  need  to  apply  to  the 
Poor  Law  for    assistance  if  they  took   advantage  of 
the  facilities  provided  before  arriving  at  the  absolute  desti- 
tution stage.    Indoor  relief  should  only  be  provided  for 
the  aged,  infirm  and  sick. 


22.  Outdoor  reUef  might  be  given  under  proper  safe- 
guards to  all  aged  eligible  persons  who  possess  settled 
homes  or  who  live  with  children  or  friends  willing  to  give 
them  attention  and  whose  small  incomes  at  present  prevent 
them  doing  so.  The  danger  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  is  obvious  and  might  be  avoided  by 
joint  arrangement  with  the  distress  committee  for  the 
provision  of  work  financed  by  the  State  or  out  of  money 
provided  by  the  rates. 

23.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  many — ^low  wages, 
casual  labour  and  unemployment,  aggravated  by  drink 
and  gambling,  being  the  principal. 

24.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  the  commercial  and  shopkeeping  classes  generally, 
and  this  public  work  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  training 
ground  for  the  position  of  city  councillor,  very  many 
of  the  present  councillors  having  previously  been  guardians. 
Latterly  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  working  men  to  take  part  in  this  work. 

25.  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  my  report  on  last  winter's 
work  and  also  copy  of  a  paper  I  read  to  the  Newcastle 
Board  of  Guardians  upon  the  unemployed  question.* 

85702.  {Chairman.)  In  this  Statement  you  give  us  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  men  on  the  register  of  the 
labour  bureau ;  from  Paragraph  5  I  see  that  out  of  the 
667  men  registered,  no  less  than  537  were  general  labourers  ? 
— That  is  so. 

85703.  Then  in  Paragraph  7  you  go  on  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  those  registering  are  periodically  unem- 
ployed ? — That  is  so. 

85704.  May  I  say  that  those  persons  are  what  is  termed 
chronically  unemployed  ? — There  are  a  section  of  them 
that  would  belong  to  the  casual  labour  ranks ;  the  great 
majority,  however,  are  those  who  are  each  year  employed 
at  some  period. 

85705.  Then  those  woidd  be  persons  who  were,  many  of 
them,  in  what  we  call  seasonal  employment  ? — Yes. 

85706.  What  seasonal  trades  are  there  now  in  New- 
castle ?  Are  there  any  besides  the  building  trade  ? — 
Painting  and  building  ;  that  is  about  all. 

85707.  Mainly  building,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  mainly 
building. 

85708.  The  other  industries,  I  suppose,  are  more  or 
less  constant  though  dependent  upon  trade  conditions  ? 
— That  is  so— shipbuilding  and  engineering,  for  instance, 

*  Not  printed. 
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85709.  I  take  it  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  un- 
skilled labourers  dependent  on  the  skilled  industries  in 
Newcastle  ? — That  is  so. 

85710.  Take  Elswick,  for  instance  ;  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  unskilled  labour  there  in  proportion  to  the 
skilled  labour — would  it  be  two  to  one  ? — It  would  be 
more  than  that ;  I  should  say  there  would  be  at  least  four 
unskilled  labourers  to  one  skilled  man. 

85711.  Taking  the  trade  imion  statistics  as  applicable 
to  Newcastle,  one  might  say  therefore  that  for  every  trade 
unionist  out  of  employ,  there  would  be  four  unskilled  men 
out  of  employ  ? — I  should  say  that. 

85712.  That  applies,  I  suppose,  almost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  building  trade  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  had  the  ship- 
building more  largely  in  view  in  making  that  statement. 

85713.  Would  the  proportion  apply  to  other  ship- 
building yards  besides  Elswick  ? — Yes. 

85714.  So  that  the  industries  of  Newcastle,  although 
they  employ  a  considerable  amount  of  highly  trained 

°^  skilled  workmen,  are  associated  with  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  unskilled  workmen  ? — Yes,  much  larger. 

85715.  Have  you  any  docks  at  Newcastle  ? — No  ;  the 
docks  are  further  down  the  river. 

85716.  Down  towards  Tynemouth  ? — Yes  ;  but  then 
anything  which  at  all  affects  the  trade  on  the  Tyneside 
affects  Newcastle,  because  they  travel  from  Newcastle 
to  their  work  at  Hebbum  and  so  forth. 

85717.  Treating  Newcastle  as  an  industrial  centre,  would 
you  include  the  towns  on  the  Durham  side  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Newcastle  side  of  the  river  as  being  within  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

85718.  What  are  the  towns  on  the  Durham  side  that 
you  would  include  ? — Gateshead,  Jarrow  and  Hebburn. 
They  are  all  engaged  in  engineering  or  shipbuilding.  The 
Tyne  is  entirely  a  shipbuilding  and  engineering  river — 
with  subsidiary  trades,  of  course. 

85719.  The  population  in  the  aggregate  would  be  very 
large,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  I  could  not  just  say  what  it 
is,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  nearly  a  miUion. 

87520.  And  mainly  dependent,  I  suppose,  on  ship- 
building and  ths  steel  and  iron  industries  ? — On  those 
and  on  the  subsidiary  trades.  There  are,  for  instance, 
little  shops  making  specialties  for  the  ships. 

85721.  These  persons  who  come  to  you,  I  presume, 
were  really,  as  you  describe  them,  the  least  efficient  of 
the  unskilled  labour  which  was  dependent  on  those 
trades  ? — I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
least  efficient  men  are  paid  off  first ;  but  that  does  not 
altogether  apply  in  every  case,  because  a  small  master 
may  have  to  pay  off  some  very  efficient  labour. 

85722.  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  poor ;  was  there 
much  difference  between  these  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered as  unemployed  and  the  p3r3ons  who  come  to  the 
Poor  Law? — Yes.  Of  course  I  made  enquiries  from 
the  Poor  Law  as  to  whether  these  people  went  for  assist- 
ance, and  I  found  that  only  in  a  comparatively  few 
instances  had  they  made  application  to  the  Poor  Law. 

85723.  They  belong  to  a  social  stratum  rather  above 
the  Poor  Law,  then  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  so. 

85724.  But  I  gather  that  the  great  mass  of  them 
were  unskilled,  and  not  skilled  labourers  ? — Yes ;  I 

j  sliould  say  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  them  were. 

Eect  of  85725.  Has  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery 

I  chin^^-^^"''  diminished  the  employment  of  the  skilled  workers  ? — 
8  pbuildin'i"  ^  afraid  it  has.  When  I  was  in  a  shipyard  they 
i.ustry.  °  introduced  the  electric  drilling  machins.  I  made  in- 
I  quiries  at  that  time  about  the  operation  of  this  drilling 

I  machine,  and  I  found  that  the  counters — those  are  the 

men  who  count  up  the  work — concluded  that  each  machine 
did  the  work  of  at  least  four  men.    DrilUng  is  not  what 
ji  you  would  call  highly  skilled  work,  but  still  the  driUers 

||  are  trade  unionists,  and  are  regarded  as  highly  skilled, 

and  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  the 
trade.  Since  I  have  left  the  ship-yard  they  have  in- 
troduced pneumatic  riveting  machines  and  caulking 
machines  into  the  shops,  and  about  the  same  proportion, 
I  understand,  are  displaced  to-day  by  the  operation  of 
these  machines. 


85726.  The  riveting,  I  suppose,  would  be  done  partly  Mr. 
by  unskilled  men  too  ? — The  riveter  had  a  holder-up,  William 
who  was  regarded  as  unskilled,  but  these  men  should  Wood. 
rather  be  termed  semi-skilled.    Then  he  generally  had  jg  Nov.  1907. 

a  heater,  heating  his  rivets,  and  a  boy  to  catch  the  rivets  

and  put  them  into  the  holes.    There  were  in  a  squad 

of  riveters  two  skilled  men  and  three  unskilled  men.         Effect  of 

85727.  So  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  S 
ship-building,  so  far  as  that  particular  trade  is  concerned,  sj|,i,)ij^iiciin|T 
has  not  only  displaced  a  certain  amount  of  skilled  work-  industry, 
men,  but  a  considerably  larger  number  of  unskilled 
workmen  ? — That  is  so. 

85728.  You  have  lived  a  good  many  years  in  New- 
castle ;  I  suppose  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
development  of  industries  in  Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

85729.  What  happens  to  those  who  are  displaced  by 
machinery  ;  do  they  go  to  similar  work  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — The  other  works  perhaps  absorb  a 
portion  of  them,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  majority  of 
them  who  are  in  semi-skilled  employment  and  are  thrown 
out  by  the  application  of  machinery,  degenerate  into 
unskilled  workmen  altogether,  and  join  the  casual  labour- 
ing class. 

85730.  Is  there  much  casual  employment  at  New-  Casual  labour 
castle  ? — Not  so  much  as  in  most  towns.  There  are  in  Newcastle, 
ships  which  come  to  the  quay  to  be  unloaded  with  butter 

from  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  there  are  grain  ships 
that  come  there  ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  port 
where  there  is  much  of  this  class  of  labour  employed. 
It  is  not  like  Liverpool  in  that  respect. 

85731.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loading  and 
unloading  lower  down  the  river  ? — Yes,  at  Tyne  Dock, 
but  it  is  mainly  mineral,  and  it  does  not  employ  a  great 
amount  of  labour. 

85732.  Do  they  bring  in  mineral  ore  there,  and  take 
out  coal  ? — They  bring  in  largely  iron  ore,  or  they  bring 
in  props  from  Norway,  and  take  coal  out.  That  does, 
of  coiurse,  employ  labour.  But  then  more  or  less  in  the 
docks,  the  Tyne  Dock  and  the  Northumberland  Dock, 
the  stevedores  have  a  certain  class  of  men  whom  they 
always  employ,  i.nd  they  do  not  take  any  casual  workmen 
on  for  a  few  days  or  anything  like  that. 

85733.  Is  the  employment  by  the  day  or  the  half- 
day  ? — By  the  day,  I  understand,  but  I  could  not  be 
quite  positive  on  that. 

85734.  The  conditions  are  not  such  that  if,  say,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  unskilled  persons  in  Newcastle 
out  of  employment,  they  would  flock  down  to  the  docks  ? 
— No,  not  for  that  work. 

85735.  They  would  remain  more  or  less  stationary 
in  the  city  ? — It  is  characteristic  of  men  who  have  been 
used  to  a  factory  that  they  seldom  go  to  other  shops  to 
look  for  work ;  they  seem  to  go  to  the  factories  only  in 
order  to  find  similar  employment. 

85736.  Had  you  any  system  of  charitable  doles  given  Relief  fund  in 
from  special  funds  in  operation  in  Newcastle  before  the  Newcastle, 
Unemployed  Workmen   Act  ? — Yes.    I  was  secretary  190^-3. 

of  a  relief  fund  which  was  started  in  the  very  depressed 
period  of  1902  which  extended  into  1903. 

85737.  That  was  not  satisfactory,  I  understand  ? — 
By  no  means. 

85738.  Contrasting  what  is  done  now  under  the  Unem-  Operation  of 
ployed  Workmen  Act  with  what  was  then  done,  do  you  Uuemployed 
think  the  Act  has  brought  about  a  distinct  improvement  ? 
-Undoubtedly.  Newcastle. 

85739.  What  was  the  principle  on  which  you  gave 
employment  ?  Did  you  employ  the  men  continuously, 
that  is  to  say,  did  you  take  on  a  limited  number  of  persons 
and  give  them  regular  employment ;  or  did  you  employ 
them  intermittently  ? — We  employed  them  usually 
week  and  week  about.  They  had  one  week's  work,  and 
then  they  were  one  week  off.  They  were  employed  upon 
excavation  work  on  a  site  on  which  some  cottages  are 
going  to  be  buUt. 

85740.  Was  their  work  found  for  them,  or  did  it  come 
rather  ready  to  hand  ? — Newcastle  is  fortunately 
situated  in  having  a  large  municipal  estate,  and  this  was 
work  which  would  not  have  been  done,  I  think,  for  some 
years,  though  it  might  have  been  done  eventually.  With 
the  assistance  of  t!.e  grant  that  we  had  from  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  a  little  voluntary  contribution,  we  managed 
to  put  it  in  hand  straight  away. 

85741.  What  was  the  actual  work  ?— One  portion  of 
the  work  was  levelling  the  old  brickfield  in  order  to 
make  streets.  Another  portion  of  the  work  was  fiUing 
in  a  very  dangerous  pond  which  had  existed  for  years 
there,  in  which  many  children  had  been  dro-nned.  They 
agreed  to  put  in  hand  the  fiUing  in  of  this  pond  with 
clinker  from  the  refuse  destructor  of  the  corporation. 

85742.  Were  you  able  to  give  this  work  without  inter- 
fering with  the  industrial  market,  or  anticipating  what 
otherwise  would  almost  immediately  have  been  done  ? 
— I  think  it  would  have  had  eventually  to  be  done,  but 
not  for  many  years. 

85743.  What  is  going  on  now.  Is  that  work  still 
continuing  ? — We  are  going  this  year,  I  anticipate,  to 
continue  working  upon  this  work  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  that  is,  to  fm'ther  level  the  land  in  order  to  make  a 
I^layground  opposite  the  houses  that  they  intend  to 
build.  Then  we  will  have  some  work  on  the  site  of 
tlie  IModel  Cottage  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  next 
year ;  that  will  consist  of  the  making  of  drains  and 
work  of  that  sort. 

85744.  Did  you  emigrate  any  number  of  people  ? — 
No. 

85745.  Emigration  is  not  popular  there,  is  it  ? — No, 
it  is  not  there. 

Modifications  85746.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what,  if  you  had  a 
necessary  in  free  hand,  you  would  like  to  be  done  ?  Would  you 
Unemployed  continue  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  if  you 
did  continue  it,  would  you  continue  it  with  or  without 
alteration  ? — I  should  continue  it  with  alterations.  I 
should  hope  it  would  not  be  continued  in  its  present 
form,  and  with  no  additions. 

Necessity  of     85747.  What  kind  of  altorations  M'oula  you  suggest  ? 
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— I  have  been  very  much  struck  on  reading  the  way  in 
which  they  deal  with  the  problem  upon  the  Continent. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  to  establish  labour  colonies  graded, 
M'ith,  in  addition,  some  developement  which  will  enable 
those  who  have  shown  a  qualification  for  work  upon  the 
land  to  permanently  reside  upon  the  land  ;  in  addition 
to  that  I  think  the  way-ticket  system — that  is,  a  system 
by  which  a  man  might  travel  throughout  the  country — 
would  be  most  useful.  I  was  most  forcibly  struck  with 
that  when  one  man  came  to  me  who  had  been  for  two 
years  upon  my  books.  He  was  a  big  man- — he  was  as 
big  as  I  am  anyhow — and  he  had  been  working  at  iron 
■works  when  there  were  such  upon  the  Tyne.  He  was 
what  they  call  a  bolter-down.  He  had  seen  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Birmingham  papers,  and  he  asked  me  to 
apply  for  the  place  for  him.  He  got  that  situation  as  a 
bolter-down  in  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  he  got  a  written 
guarantee,  which  I  had  to  have  from  the  employer,  that 
he  should  have  10s.  a  day  so  long  as  he  was  employed. 
There  was  also  a  guarantee  given  that  he  would  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  rates  in  the  place  to  which  he  was 
going.  Had  there  been  a  way-ticket  system,  that  man, 
who  was  not  of  the  vagrant  class — he  was  a  respectable 
man  who  was  unfortunate — would  no  doubt  have  travelled 
in  search  of  this  work.  Speaking  to  a  friend  of  mine  at 
the  Consett  Iron  Works  as  to  what  this  bolting-down 
meant,  he  said  it  was  called  by  another  name  in  more 
up-to-date  iron  works,  and  it  was  only  the  iron  works 
that  are  carried  on  under  the  old  conditions  in  which 
this  term  was  appUed  to  this  class  of  labour, 

85748.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  really,  according  to 
present  ideas,  was  a  highly  skilled  artisan  ? — He  was. 

85749.  And  the  work  that  he  would  do,  comes  under 
the  category  of  highly  skilled  work  ? — Yes. 

85750.  Did  yom:  labour  bureau  answer  well ;  I  mean 
to  say,  did  you  find  employment  for  people  through  it  ? 
— Yes.  We  circularised  employers  you  see.  I  have  a 
standing  advertisement  in  the  two  most  widely  read 
papers  asking  for  employers  to  come,  and  also  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work  to  register. 

85751.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  what  I  would 
rather  call  labour  exchanges,  if  it  was  gradually  developed 
and  became  uniform,  would  help  much  in  finding  work  ? 
— I  think  it  could  be  developed  and  be  made  very  useful, 
but  not  in  its  present  isolated  form.    Near  me,  for  in- 


stance, there  is  only  one  in  Sunderland,  and,  going  north, 
one  at  Glasgow.  These  distances  are  too  great.  But 
the  system  could  be  developed,  I  think,  in  conjunction 
with  the  idea  of  the  way-ticket. 

85752.  To  be  really  useful  it  requires  very  considerable 
development,  does  it  not,  and  these  exchanges  should 
be  estabHshed  in  all  industrial  centres  ? — Yes,  and  along 
the  main  roads  of  travel  too,  I  shovild  think. 

85753.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty,  in  working  your  Question 
labour  bureau,  with  the  trade  unionists  ? — I  have  had  trade 
none,  because  the  trade  unionists  have  confidence  in  the  unionists 
bureau.  It  is  nejessary,  if  bureaux  are  ever  to  be  sue-  and  laboi 
cessful,  that  there  should  be  absolute  confidence  between  exchange 
the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  and  the  employers  of 
labour  and  the  trade  unionists.    With  that  end  in  view, 

I  should  have  a  committee  composed,  say,  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  council  if  the  council  had  it  it  hand, 
with  an  equal  number  of  large  employers  of  labour  and 
of  trade  unionists  directly  representing  labour. 

85754.  In  fact,  you  would  adopt  the  system  which 
prevails,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Germany  ? — Yes,  j 

85755.  Do  you  think  that  the  common  sense  instincts 
of  the  two  classes,  employers  and  employed,  under  those 
conditions,  would  get  over  a  great  many  difficulties  ? — 
I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

85756.  Coming  back  to  your  labour  colonies,  do  I  Graded 
understand  rightly  that  your  idea  is  tfcat  they  should  be  labour 
graded  ?— Yes.  colonies. 

85757.  Would  you  send  people  there  to  get  them  back 
into  health  as  well  as  to  train  them  to  get  their  liveli- 
hood, and  would  you  try  to  place  somewhere  else  those 
who  did  well,  sending  those  who  would  not  work  to  stifier 
and  more  penal  colonies  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

85758.  Is  that  your  idea  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea. 

85759.  To  be  effective,  they  would  have  to  be  on  a 
large  scale,  would  they  not  ? — It  would  have  to  be  a 
colony  which  would  cover  a  large  area  imdoubtedly ;  and 
it  would  serve  a  large  area  too. 

85760.  Take  your  own  case  of  Newcastle ;  have  you 
ever  thought  at  all  what  the  dimensions  of  such  a  farm 
colony  as  you  would  want  at  Newcastle  would  be  ?— I 
tried  some  three  years  ago,  and  I  did  get  a  conference  of 
representatives  from  all  the  elected  bodies  in  the  four 
northern  counties  called  in  Newcastle  to  discuss  this  pro- 
blem. I  quite  felt  that  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland  could  not  do  it  of  themselves,  but  that 
if  one  were  to  include  Durham,  which  has  a  very  large 
population,  I  felt  that  we  could  establish  a  colony.  The 
great  difficulty  would  be  of  course  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  cost ;  and  there  might  be  other  difficulties.  But 
I  think  that  Sunderland  and  Durham,  and  Hebburn, 
Jarrow  and  South  Shields,  and  all  up  and  down  the  Tyne, 
and  the  Wear,  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  a  colony 
certainly  which  was  500  acres  in  extent. 

85761.  How  many  people  did  you  propose  to  send 
there  ? — Have  you  at  all  thought  that  out  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  quite  thought  that  out  satisfactorily ; 
but  for  the  genuine  unemployed,  they  would  have  to  go 
to  a  colony  which  might  be  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  an  agricultural  college  which  would  fit  them  for  the 
permanent  occupation  of  land.  That  might  either  be 
in  conjunction  with  a  graded  system  of  colonies,  or  this 
farm  colony  might  be  one  entirely  distinct  and  apart. 
I  think  that  the  Poor  Law  and  the  unemployed  are  very 
closely  related. 


85762.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  Poor  Law  now 
niuch,  because  we  have  finished  our  evidence  on  that 
branch  ;  but  I  assume  you  would  agree  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  about  the  Poor  Law  is  that  they  cannot  help 
people  until  they  are  down  and  destitute  ? — Destitute ; 
that  is  the  condition. 

85763.  You  rather  want  to  get  at  them  at  a  previous 
?— Yes. 


85764.  You  have  been  at  Newcastle  a  good  many 
years  ;  the  skilled  artisans,  I  presume,  are  in  a  better 
condition  than  they  were  in  a  good  many  years  ago,  that 
is  to  say,  their  wages  have  risen  and  their  conditions  are 
better  ? — I  should  say  that  the  skilled  artisans  are  in  a 
better  finanoial^position  than  they  were,  say,  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago. 
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G^i;ral  85765.  Now  I  come  to  the  unskilled  workmen,  and  I 

ill  ovement  divide  them  into  two  grades — a  higher  grade  of  unskilled 
of  dustrial  labour  and  a  lower  grade  of  unskilled  labour.  What 
CO!  itions  in  ^q^j^i  you  say  is  the  position  of  the  higher  grade  of  un- 
xT.„„.f  °  skilled  labour  as  compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years 
back  ? — I  say  the  conditions  altogether  are  improved. 

85766.  Then  I  come  to  the  lower  grade  ;  should  you 
say  they  were  better  off  too  ?— I  should  say  the  wages 
that  they  get  for  their  work,  if  they  are  fully  employed, 
are  an  improvement  upon  what  they  had  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  nullified,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  intermittent  employment  which  has  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  so  on. 

85767.  By  the  disturbance  in  employment,  you  mean  ? 
— Yes. 

85768.  Taking  it  all  round,  would  you  say  that  the 
conditions  have  improved  ? — I  should  say  the  conditions 
of  the  average  workman  have  improved,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  work  has  become,  within  recent  years,  not 
so  continuous  as  it  used  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  j^ears  ago. 

85769.  Regularity  of  employment,  I  take  it,  you  would 
say  is  essential  ? — It  is  very  essential. 

85770.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  From  your  answers  to  the 
chairman,  I  assume  that  the  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed at  present  in  the  Newcastle  district  is  larger  than 
it  used  to  be  say  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  can  be  borne  out. 

85771.  So  that  in  the  periods  of  prosperity — in  the 
past — you  would  not  have  had  3,500  unemployed  ? — No, 
by  no  means. 

85772.  You  estimate  that  to  be  the  number  at  present, 
I  think  ? — I  have  estimated  it  to  be  more  than  that  since 
this  Statement  of  mine  was  prepared  ;  the  north  of 
England  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  just  at  the  moment, 
Sunderland  in  particular,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns. 

85773.  For  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  things  have 
been  bad,  I  understand  ? — They  are  extremely  bad. 
The  "  Mauretania  "  leaving  us,  I  should  say,  has  thrown 
1,500  men  out  of  employment. 

85774.  Have  any  of  the  firms  been  working  short  time 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  ? — At  Armstrong's,  at 
Elswick,  I  understand  that  they  have  stopped  the  night 
shift  in  some  instances. 

85775.  I  was  told  quite  recently  that  in  South  Wales 
they  have  been  working  short  time,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  if  anything  similar  has  occurred  in  Newcastle  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  have  reduced  the  working  hours  in 
the  week.  I  think  they  have  simply  taken  off  a  shift. 
You  see  they  work  a  night  shift  and  a  day  shift,  and  I 
think  they  have  simply  taken  off  one  of  those  shifts. 

85776.  Are  the  men  working  on  the  night  shift  thrown 
out  of  employment  altogether  now  ? — I  think  that  is 
the  shift  which  usually  goes  off. 

85777.  And  it  is  off  ?— Yes. 

iction  of  85778.  Would  you  prefer  that  all  the  men  should  be 
s  of  put  on  short  hours  rather  than  that  a  whole  shift  should 
•r.  be  thrown  out  altogether  ? — The  miners  adopt  that 

principle  now,  and  I  think,  if  the  wages  for  the  shortened 
time  were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  families,  it 
wo^^ld  not  be  a  bad  idea  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  done 
voluntarily. 

85779.  The  wages  necessarily  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  families  in  the  same  conifort,  let  me  say  ? — 
No,  they  would  not. 

85780.  But  they  might  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  families 
in  physical  health  ? — Yes.  Still,  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
you  made  it  a  purely  voluntary  arrangement  it  would 
give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  poverty — additional  poverty, 
I  mean. 

85781.  I  think  the  trade  unionists  rather  encourage 
that  idea  ? — They  want  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  wish  it  in  the  sense  

85782.  Not  in  the  sense  that  there  should  be  a  reduction 
I             in  the  total  amount  earned  ? — Just  so. 

85783.  What  is  the  usual  wage  of  an  unskilled  man 
in  the  shipyards  ? — An  unskilled  labourer  would  earn 
203.  6d.  or  21s.  a  week. 
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85784.  That  would  be  about  3s.  6d.  a  day  ?— Yes. 
Of  course  they  get  time  off ;  bad  weather  and  that  sort 
of  thing  throws  them  idle. 

85785.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  farm  colonies, 
and  of  getting  these  men  fixed  on  the  land  ;  in  the  present 
conditions  of  agriculture,  and  with  foreign  competition 
so  developed  as  it  has  been,  do  you  think  that  a  man 
working  on  the  land  can  earn  3s.  6d.  a  day  ? — I  do  not 
regard  the  labour  colony  as  a  solution  of  the  unemployed 
problem  ;  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  very  large  oppor- 
tunity for  this  country  to  produce  many  of  the  things 
that  we  now  get  from  abroad — dairy  produce,  for  instance  ; 
and  I  think  that  under  scientific  management,  direction, 
and  control,  we  would  be  enabled  to  produce  these  things 
at  home  and  to  be  independent. 

85786.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  we  could  produce 
at  home  a  great  many  things  that  we  bring  from  abroad, 
and  I  also  hold  the  view  that  men  working  on  the  land 
at  lesser  wages  can  procure  comfort,  health  and  happiness. 
But  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this  :  I  suppose  that 
men  cannot  earn  on  the  land  as  much  money  as  they 
do  earn  in  unskilled  occupations  in  the  towns  and  cities  ; 
will  they  be  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  land  at  that  lesser 
wage,  which  lesser  wage,  however,  will  procure  them  a 
reasonably  good  living  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  does 
not  correctly  describe  the  position  of  the  average  un- 
skilled labourer  in  the  towns.  He  has  not  got  that 
guarantee  at  the  present  time.  He  does  not  know  that 
he  will  he  in  a  position  all  the  time  to  secure  his  efficiency 
and  to  satisfy  his  wants. 

85787.  You  go  to  the  man  on  the  Tyneside,  and  you 
say  to  that  man  :  "  You  can  earn  2s.  a  day  or  2s.  6d.  a 
day  working  on  the  land."  That  2s.  6d.  is  about  the 
average  wage  which  the  land  can  afford  to  give  ;  the 
farmers  do  not  earn  themselves  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  . 
day  by  their  work,  working  eight,  nine  and  ten  hours 

a  day,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  give  more.  Will  the 
Tyneside  unskilled  labourer  be  satisfied  to  go  for  2s.  6d 
a  day  which  is  reasonably  secure,  or  will  he  take  his 
chance  of  the  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a  day  at  the  Tyneside  ? — 1 
should  say  that  that  would  need  to  be  put  to  the  test, 
of  course  ;  but  if  I  were  an  unskilled  workman  on  the 
Tyne,  usually  earning  3s.  a  day,  and  out  of  the  365  days 
of  the  year  140  or  150  of  those  I  was  unemployed,  T  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  going  upon  the  land  and  risking 
it. 

85788.  And  so  should  I  ;  but  what  view  will  the  average 
working  men  take  ?  I  would  be  delighted  if  we  could 
get  them  to  take  our  view,  but  is  there  any  hope  that 
they  will  take  it  ?■ — I  have  spoken  to  the  men  coming 
into  the  bureau,  and  ot  course,  being  quite  conscious  of 
the  disabilities  of  city  life,  they  have  expressed  willingness 
to  go  out  upon  the  land  ;  but  it  is  no  good  putting  them 
out  upon  the  land  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  then  bringing 
them  into  the  town  again. 

85789.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With   regard   to   the  Statistics  of 
numbers  of  unemployed  that  you  have  in  Newcastle,  unemploy- 
3,500  you  say,  might  I  ask  what  total  population  you  ^lent  in 
estimate  that  on  ? — I  have  brought  my  figures  a  little  Newcastle, 
more  up  to  date,  I  may  say,  since  the  preparation  of  my 
Statement.    Taking  the  census  of  1901,  which  does  not 

include  three  townships  which  have  been  added  since 
that  date,  I  find  that  there  were  in  Newcastle  at  that 
time  71,197  male  citizens  over  fifteen  years  of  age — 
of  working  age,  that  is — and  69,678  were  returned  as 
engaged  in  occupations.  I  assume  that  there  are  four 
xinskilled  men  to  every  skilled  man,  and  I  take  the  mini- 
mum rate  from  the  unemployed  returns  that  are  published 
in  the  "  Board  of  Trade  Gazette,'"  which  is  about  4^  per 
cent.  Taking  the  69,678,  which  was  the  working  popu- 
lation at  that  time,  I  get  3,871  male  persons  of  working 
age  who  would  be  out  of  employment— that  is  upon  the 
minimum  average  unemployed  as  shown  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns.  If  you  include  the  33,000  -which 
have  been  recently  incorporated  into  the  city,  I  should 
say  that  approximately  you  have  another  1,000  at  least 
who  are  unemployed.  That  would  make  between  4,500 
and  5,000  unemployed  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think 
that  a  census  would  show  that  that  was  rather  under 
than  over  the  mark. 

85790.  That  makes  a  very  high  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  a  -^ery  high  percentage 
at  the  present  time. 
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85791.  In  Paragraph  3  3-011  say  that  in  consec|uence 
of  knowing  that  relief  work  was  to  be  I'eserved  for  married 
men  with  families,  many  single  men  refrained  from 
application  ;  did  you  do  anything  with  regard  to  emi- 
grating the  single  men  ? — We  had  applications  from 
single  men  for  emigration,  but  we  did  not  entertain  them. 
The  limited  money  and  the  area  over  which  it  had  to  be 
spread  prevented  us  from  undertaking  this  class  of  work. 
West  Ham,  of  course,  did  it  because  they  got  a  very 
large  grant  from  the  Government. 

85792.  What  ^^•as  your  grant  all  told  ?— Last  year  Vv-e 
got  £630  from  the  Government  grant. 

85793.  Did  you  have  large  voluntary  contributions  ? — 
They  were  very  small,  I  am  sorry  to  say — something 
under  £100;  £91  odd,  I  think. 

85794.  Then  with  £091  you  could  not  effect  any  very 
great  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem  in  Newcastle  ? 
— No ;  it  was  a  palliative  entirely.  The  corporation 
put  the  work  in  hand,  and  we  just  paid  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  labour  if  it  had  been  done  by 
contract  and  what  it  actually  did  cost.  In  some  cases 
it  cost  33  per  cent,  more,  and  upon  one  job  it  only  cost 
20  per  cent.  more. 

85795.  When  you  speak  about  fixing  people  on  the 
land,  have  you  in  your  mind  the  idea  of  small  holdings  ?— 
Yes  ;  small  holdings  for  those  who  prove  themselves 
qualified  to  start  out  upon  the  land. 

85796.  That  is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  you 
could  fix  them  permanently  on  the  land,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  ;  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so.  The  tarm  colony 
would  only  be  a  preparatory  stage. 

85797.  A  training  ground  for  them  ? — Yei. 

85798.  Therefore  any  scheme  in  your  judgment  would 
be  imperfect  which  did  not  include  some  permanent 
place  in  which  the  people  can  be  placed  after  the  training 
has  been  gone  through  ? — Undoubtedly. 

85799.  Now  with  regard  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  which  you  suggest  if  it  is  to 
b3  renewed,  1  do  not  think  you  said  all  to  the  chairman 
you  possibly  might  feel  about  that ;  at  any  rate,  you  did 
not  go  very  far  with  regard  to  the  amendments  you  would 
like.  Can  you  name  them  ? — I  was  thinking  at  the  time 
that  the  tramp  ward  under  a  proper  scheme  would  be 
abolished  altogether  practically.  If  you  give  a  genuine 
working  man  an  opportunity  to  travel  the  country,  and 
if  you  have  a  labour  colony  upon  which  yoa  could  put 
these  people  who  are  genuine  working  men,  there  would 
be  very  little  need  for  any  tramp  wards  ;  and  the  way- 
ticket  system  would  solve  that  difficulty.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  it  would  solve  the  unemployed  problem  itself. 

85800.  That  is  one  amendment  you  would  like  ;  can 
you  tell  me  anything  else  you  would  like  if  the  Act  were 
to  be  renewed  ?  Would  you,  for  instance,  like  to  give 
to  the  municipalities  any  greater  powers  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  work  than  they  have  at  present  ? — I  think 
if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
upon  national  lines.  The  ratepayers  in  the  towns  are 
too  heavily  burdened  at  the  present  time  for  them  to 
agree  to  you  doing  very  much  of  a  practical  nature  with 
the  unemployed.  It  is  a  national  problem,  and  should 
be  treated  from  that  standpoint,  I  think. 

85801.  There  would  be  very  great  relief  given  to 
localities  by  the  solution  of  this  problem,  would  there 
not  ? — Yes,   very  great. 

85802.  It  presses  in  certain  localities  more  than  in 
others  ? — That  is  so.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  facility  for  travel  is  that  I  believe — reallj-, 
I  know  it  to  be  a  fact — that  there  may  be  men  in  one 
town  unemployed  whose  services  are  actually  required 
in  some  other  town,  and  that  men  may  te  compelled 
to  work  overtime  at  one  particular  job  while  there  are 
men  available  who  are  doing  nothing  at  all. 

85803.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  in  some  localities 
more  pains  are  taken  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  than 
in  others  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

85804.  And  that  in  some  places,  whilst  we  all  feel  the 
rate  matter,  there  is  rather  more  public  spirit  with  regard 
to  these  questions  than  there  is  in  others  ? — That  is  so. 

85805.  If  you  throw  practically  all  the  burden  upon 
the  Nationil  Exchequer,  is  there  not  just  a  possibility 
of  those  localities  which  do  least  benefiting  most  ? — 


That  would  have  to  bo  very  carefully  safeguarded,  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  I  should  not  let  the  locality  off  free  | 
— I  should  make  some  of  the  responsibility  theirs.  i 

85806.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Have  you  heard  of  many  cases  Ell'ect  of  ^ 
where  men  have  been  discharged  because  of  the  Work-  Workmen' 
men's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Employers'  Liabihty  Compensa 
Act  ?— Many  of  them  attribute  it  to  that,"  but  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  quite  well  fix  that  as  the  reason. 
The  employer  would  not  certainly  agree  that  he  had  dis- 
charged them  upon  those  grounds,  but  the  men  feel  that 
it  is  so,  and  they  very  often  say  so.    I  believe  that  it  is 
the  fact. 

85807.  Might  it  be  that  the  employers  only  clear  out 
the  older  men  in  periods  of  depression,  and  that  they 
^^■ould  go  out  anyhow,  whether  there  was  an  Employers' 
Liability  Act  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  that  would  be 
the  result  in  any  case.  I  think  that  the  development 
v.'hich  has  taken  place  in  industry  involves  the  throwing 
out  of  the  older  man  ;  he  is  not  able  to  do  quite  what  the 
young  man  is  able  to  do,  and  therefore  he  has  to  give 
place  to  liim. 

85808.  You  have  not  heard  of  an  insurance  company 
going  into  a  yard  or  a  factory,  and  in  a  way  calling  upon 
the  employer  to  employ  only  young  men,  because  of  the 
risks,  have  you  ? — I  have  not  met  with  any  authentic 
case  of  that  sort,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  is  so. 

85809.  You  have  never  been  able  to  get  real  evidence 
about  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

85810.  Did  I  understand  you  aright  to  say — you  were  (^'laiss  of 
referring  to  it  just  as  I  came  in,  I  think — that  in  your  persons 
judgment  the  character  of  the  men  you  were  helping  was  applying 
distinctly  above  that  of  the  pauper  class? — Most  dis- I*<p^\ofisO' 
tinctly  above  it.    Another  thing  is  that  it  is  progressive  I^istress  1 
in  that  respect ;    Avhat  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  cases 
which  are  coming  this  year  are  apparently  a  better  class 
than  came  when  the  distress  committee  was  first  estab- 
lished.   Originally,  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be 
sometliing  to  be  given  away. 

85811.  And  therefore  the  people  who  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  something  to  be  given  away  rushed  to  get 
it  ? — That  was  so. 

85812.  Now  they  find  that  they  do  not  get  anything 
but  work  offered  them,  they  stay  away  ? — Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

85813.  And  these  better  men  come  ? — That  is  my 
experience. 

85814.  {Chairman.)  Then  really  the  quality  has  im- 
proved ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

85815.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  say  in  Paragraph  12  that  Deterioral 
the  men  -yvho  have  been  accustomed  to  regular  work  ('unsed  bj 
deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  the  men  who  have  been  unemploj 
accustomed  to  this  casual  sort  of  work  ? — I  think  that 
that  goes  without  saying. 

85S16.  Is  that  one  of  your  reasons  for  wanting  some 
machinery  of  this  kind,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

85817.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and 
in  the  course  of  your  experience  you  have  found  that 
being  out  of  work  and  not  being  sure  of  your  employment 
is  a  factor  in  deteriorating  the  character  of  otherwse 
decent  men  and  women  ? — I  have  cases  in  my  mind  that 
undeniably  point  in  that  direction,  and  prove  it. 

85818.  So  that  one  of  the  remedies,  apart  from  every-  i,n.,„rtan(J 
thing  else,  one  of  the  things  to  get  rid  of  what  are  called  the  decasua" 
unemployables  and  to  prevent  deterioration  of  character,  tion  of 
would  be  to  see  as  far  as  possible  that  industry  was  or-  lalwur. 
ganised  on  a  regular  basis  iiistead  of  on  a  casual  basis  of 
employment  ?— That  opens  up,  of  course,  a  very  large 
question,  and  I  had  perhaps  better  not  go  into  it,  because 
it  is  a  very  large  subject. 

85819.  But  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of 
casual  emplojnment  if  possible — I  will  put  that  question 
to  you  ? — I  think  so  ;  although  it  would  for  the  time 
being  increase  the  numbers  out  of  employment. 

85820.  It  would  be  a  big  job  ?— Yes. 

85821.  In  Paragraph  22  you  say  that :    "  The  danger  Qugstioai 
of  giving  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  is  obvious  ^„  authorl 
and  might  be  avoided  by  a  joint  arrangement  with  the  to  deal  wi 
distress  committee  for  the  provision  of  work  "  etc.    You  able-Jxwlie 
have  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  I  understand  ;   would  all  chisse 
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stion  of  you  be  in  favour  of  one  authority  dealing  with  the  able- 
uthority  bodied  of  all  classes  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  mucli 
eal  witli  preferable. 

lUlastes.     85822.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man  that  you  wanted  a  series  of  graded  colonies  ?— Yes. 

85823.  Would  you  not  rather  preface  that  by  estab- 
lishing one  authority  to  deal  with  all  the  able-bodied  ? — 
It  would  be  preferable  to  have  one  body  to  deal  with 
all  the  able-bodied  who  are  in  need  of  relief. 

85824.  Or  in  need  of  help  from  the  community  at 
all  ? — Yes.  This  could  be  done  entirely  through  an 
organisation  such  as  at  present  exists.  They  would 
not  need  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all  if  you  had  facilities 
for  putting  these  men  to  some  work. 

85825.  But  the  argument  might  be  that  while  your 
machinery  is  good  for  the  worthy  person,  you  would 
require  to  have  a  different  kind  of  treatment  for  what 
are  called  the  unworthy  persons.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  one  authority  for  dealing  with  all  classes  ?■ — No. 
I  think  I  should  prefer  to  continue  on  the  present  lines 
to  handing  it  over,  for  instance,  to  the  police. 

85826.  I  am  not  bothering  about  what  authority — 
leave  that  out  for  the  moment.  Vyhat  I  want  to  get 
from  you  is  whether  you  think  there  should  be  one 
authority  to  deal  with  all  the  able-bodied,  whether  they 
are  vagrants,  or  the  ordinary  able-bodied  paupere,  or 
whether  they  are  the  people  who  come  to  the  distress 
committee  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of  that.  The  diffi- 
culty I  see  is  in  getting  the  really  respectable  unemploj'ed 
man  to  come  in  contact  with  and  be  regarded  as,  perhaps, 
of  the  unemployable  class. 

85827.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  ? 
—No.    I  think  it  might  be  got  over. 

85828.  You  would  not  therefore  be  in  favour  of  the 
vagrants  being  dealt  with  by  the  police,  would  you  ? — • 
No,  I  think  not. 

(lingering.  85829.  I  notice,  in  your  Report  for  1906,  you  say 
in  speaking  about  malingering  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  may  be  afflicted  in  that  sort  of  way, 
but  that  in  your  judgment  it  is  not  characteristic  of  tha 
great  majority  of  those  whom  you  dealt  with  ? — That 
is  so.  It  is  certainly  not  true  with  regard  to  the  great 
bulk  of  them  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 

85830.  You  believe  they  were  men  who  were  honestly 
willing  to  do  their  best  for  the  money  that  was  paid  to 
them  ? — And  I  think  that  they  do  do  it.  I  think  it  is 
mei'ely  a  question  of  supervision  and  direction. 

85831.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  20  per  cent, 
loss  and  the  30  per  cent,  loss  ;  how  do  you  quite  account 
for  that  ? — In  the  case  that  I  was  mentioning  of  the 
20  per  cent,  loss  I  chose  those  who  had  been  practically 
used  to  that  work.  It  was  a  specialty  of  work  ;  it  was 
digging  drains.  The  ordinary  man,  who  might  be  even 
a  pick-and-shovel  man,  has  never  been  used  to  dealing 
with  drains  ;  but  I  had  quite  a  number  of  those  men 
upon  my  register  at  the  time,  and  we  put  them  to  that 
work,  with  the  result  that  the  account  which  was  sent 
in  by  the  property  department  to  us  amounted  only  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 

85832.  Would  I  be  right  in  assuming  that  the  loss 
is  made  up  by  the  fact  that  a  few  are  malingerers,  while 
another  body  of  the  men  are  men  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  particular  work  that  they  are  put  to  ? — No.  I 
should  say  that  there  would  be  none  of  that  additional 
cost  due  to  malingering,  because  we  have  efficient  super- 
vision and  a  man  who  malingered  would  get  paid  off. 

85833.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that,  are  you  ? — I 
am  quite  certain  of  that.  I  think  that  the  difference 
in  cost  is  due  almost  entirely  to  either  the  physical  in- 
ability of  the  man  to  perform  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary 
navvy,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  used  to  this 
class  of  work  at  all.  If  you  put  a  painter  to  use  a  pick 
and  shovel,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  will  not  turn  out 
as  much  work  as  a  man  who  has  been  at  that  work  before. 

85834.  That  really  means  that  you  were  obliged  to 
put  people  to  work  that  they  were  unaccustomed  to  ?— 
Yes. 

85835.  And  you  also  had  to  put  men  to  work  that 
they  were  physically  unfit  to  do  ? — -Quite  so. 
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85836.  Then  it  is  really  not  the  bad  character  of  the 
men  but  these  facts  which  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  cost  ? — These  facts  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost  entirely.  So  far  as  my  committee  are  concerned, 
we  had  efficient  supervision,  and  the  work  was  done 
as  well  as  possible. 

85837.  Then  with  regard  to  the  men  taking  up  life 
in  the  country,  it  was  put  to  you  just  now  that  a  man 
would  only  earn  2s.  6d.  a  day  ;  a  man  does  not  measure 
money  exactly  by  the  nominal  amount,  but  by  what 
he  will  get  for  it ;  is  that  not  so  ?— Yes. 

85838.  Say  it  is  15s.  a  week  with  a  garden  in  the  country ; 
that  might  give  him  a  standard  of  living  perhaps  bettor 
than  the  standard  of  living  he  enjoyed  in  the  town  ? — 
It  would  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  said  if  I  had 
the  chance,  under  those  conditions  I  should  go  out  and 
live  in  the  country.  I  believe  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  sensible  unemployed  men  who  would  be  glad  of  the 
chance  also. 

85839.  (Professor  Smart.)  Were  you  an  engineer  before 
you  became  superintendent  of  the  labour  bureau  ? — 
No,  I  was  storekeeper  in  tlie  shipyard.  I  used  to  fit  the 
ships  out  for  sea  ;  outfit  storekeepei.  I  was  called. 

85840.  For  how  many  years  ? — I  was  in  the  shipyard 
as  timekeeper  and  storekeeper  for  about  eighteen  years. 

85841.  Your  general  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  pro-  Proportion  of 
portion  of  four  unskilled  men  to  one  unskilled  man  ? —  si"ii'igJi^'^ 
Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  borne  out  in  this  way — there  are 

supposed  to  be  between  14,000,000  and  16,000,000  manual 
workers  in  the  country  

85842.  You  are  not  speaking  of  Newcastle  alone,  then  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  ;  but  I  am  basing  the  calculations  for  New- 
castle upon  the  national  average.  There  are  perhaps 
14,000,000  or  16,000,000  of  manual  workers,  and  the 
skilled  organised  trade  unionists  amounts  to  something 
between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000.  It  is  therefore,  a  most 
conservative  estimate,  I  think,  to  say  that  there  would  be 
four  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  men  to  ca^h  skilled  worker. 

85843.  You  are  not  judging  by  any  particular  ship- 
yard ? — I  know  this,  tha.t  a  plater,  for  instance  in  a  ship- 
yard may  have  from  four  to  six  men  working  for  him, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  that  he  is  dealing 
with  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  it.  Of  course,  that  is 
only  one  branch  of  industry,  but  there  are  so  many  things 
which  are  carried  on  by  what  are  called  unskilled  men 
who  really  ought  not  to  be  called  unskilled  men — they 
are  semi-skilled  in  reality — that  I  should  say,  judging 
from  my  experience  of  the  ship-yard  and  the  factory 
together,  and  from  my  experience  (since  I  have  been  in  the 
town)  more  particularly  of  the  town,  that  it  would  be 
quite  a  reasonable  estimate  to  say  there  are  four  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  men  to  every  skilled  man. 

85844.  Perhaps  you  might  define  what  you  mean  by 
"  skilled  "  as  opposed  to  "  unskilled  "  ? — I  define  it  in  this 
way — a  man  who  is  skilled  has  served  his  time  to  a 
trade. 

85845.  Is  that  your  definition  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

85846.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  semi-skilled  have  not 
served  their  time  to  a  trade  ? — For  instance,  in  a  factory 
they  employ  a  very  large  number  of  machine-workers 
— as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  women  working  the 
machines  now  where  men  used  to  do  it  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

85847.  That  is  another  thing  ? — Yes.  These  men  are 
simply  men  who  have  developed  from  the  labouring  class 
into  this  semi-skilled  work.  It  is  work  which  does  not 
require  any  long  period  of  apprenticeship,  but  still  it  is 
skilled  in  the  sense  that  it  requires  very  accurate  manipula  - 
tion  to  turn  these  things  out.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  skilled  man  he  is  not  a  skilled  man  in  my  estimate 
because  he  has  not  served  his  time  to  his  trade,. 

85848.  Would  you  call  a  riveter  a  skilled  man  ? — Yes. 

85849.  He  has  three  or  four  people  dependent  on  him, 
I  think  you  said  ? — The  riveters  work  in  pairs,  and  they 
have,  say,  three  unskilled  workers  with  them.  There  is 
the  holder-on  who  holds  the  other  end  of  the  rivet;  and 
then  there  is  the  heater,  known  as  the  heater- boy — but 
he  is  very  often  a  man  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  This  man  heats  the  rivets  and  then  throws  them 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  to  a  boy  who  picks  them  up  and  puts 
them  into  the  hole  ;   so  that  there  are  three  what  you 
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would  regard  as  unskilled  persons  to  every  pair  of  skilled 
riveters. 

85850.  That  is  exceptional,  of  course :  it  does  not 
correspond  to  your  four  to  one  ? — That  is  so.  But 
outside  of  the  factories  altogether  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  may  be  regarded  as  unskilled. 

85851.  Your  labour  bureau  is  connected  with  the  distress 
committee,  is  it  ? — In  our  town  of  Newcastle  it  has  been 
and  I  find  it  works  very  well. 

85852.  You  find  it  work  quite  well  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
our  town  is  concerned.  I  see  it  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  secretaries,  work  quite  well  in  other  places. 

85853.  Do  you  reserve  it  for  unskilled  labour  alto- 
gether ? — No.  For  the  labour  bureau  register  I  take 
applications  from  every  person,  in  fact,  I  have  had  an 
application  from  a  doctor  of  science.  I  have  had  applica- 
tions repeatedly  from  highly  skilled  tradesmen. 

85854.  Then  there  is  no  feeling  at  all  about  it  that  it 
is  a  registry  for  unemployed  labour  and  rather  second- 
class  labour  ? — I  think  perhaps  that  that  feeling  may 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  employers  ;  but  where 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating,  I  have  shown 
that  I  can  supply  a  better  class  of  labour  than  they  could 
hope  to  get  by  choosing  their  men  promiscuously  at  the 
factory  gates. 

85855.  So  if  I  could  point  out  to  you  another  city  where 
the  labour  bureau  has  been  turned  entirely  into  a  registry 
for  domestic  service,  and  compare  it  with  your  labour 
bureau,  you  would  answer  that  it  altogether  depends 
upon  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  ? — I  think  that  a  very 
great  deal  does  depend  upon  the  man.  If  you  give  the 
trade  union  section,  or  even  not  the  trade  unionists  but 
the  workmen  who  are  in  continuous  employment,  the 
idea  that  this  may  be  used  or  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  suppljang  labour  at  a  less  price  than  it  could  be  got 
at  outside,  then  you  have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
bureau  and  it  will  never  be  any  good  until  you  alter  the 
people  who  are  at  the  head  of  it. 

85856.  [Chairman.)  Have  you  got  a  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

85857.  The  committee  I  suppose,  trusts  you  to  run 
the  bureau  ? — They  give  me  general  directions,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  men  I  have  practically  a  iree  hand. 
If  an  employer  sent  to  me  for  a  dozen  men,  as  they  have 
done,  I  choose  the  men  who,  I  think,  would  be  most 
suited  for  that  work,  and  I  send  them  along.  I  do  not 
call  the  committee  together  to  decide  a  question  of  that 
sort. 

85858.  Are  you  a  trade  vmionist  yourself  ? — I  am  in 
principle,  and  I  am  in  reality,  although  I  do  not  work 
at  any  trade. 

85859.  (Professor  Smart.)  How  can  you  be  a  trade 
unionist  then  ? — I  am  a  member  of  an  unskilled  union. 

85860.  Do  you  find  the  employers  are  making  use  of 
the  bureau  at  all  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent ;  and  I  believe 
it  could  be  improved  if  there  was  a  system  by  which  the 
employer  and  the  representatives  of  labour  were  brought 
more  closely  into  it. 

85861.  Is  the  bureau  in  favour  in  Newcastle  just  now  ? 
— I  do  not  hear  any  complaints  about  it.  When  it  first 
started  there  was  a  good  deal  of  badly  disguised  hostility 
shown  towards  it,  but  it  has  been  free  from  all  attacks  of 
that  nature  for  a  long  time. 

85862.  I  thought  you  were  rather  discouraged  about 
it  at  first  ? — I  was.  It  was  subject  very  much  to  attack 
when  it  was  first  established,  but  I  think  I  have  pretty 
well  lived  that  down. 

85863.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  about  you 
personally,  was  there  not,  because  you  were  a  Socialist  ? 
— Upon  the  part  of  some  people  who  are  narrow  enough 
to  allow  a  thing  like  that  to  influence  them  I  daresay 
that  was  so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  the  absolute 
confidence  of  the  working-classes  of  the  city,  which  was 
a  set-off  to  that. 

Numbers  of  85864.  ITie  3,500  unemployed  men,  I  see,  is  an  esti- 
Di^t^       yoi^r  own  ? — Undoubtedly.    It  is  an  approxi- 

inJSewcast  e,  jjja,tion,  and  you  cannot  take  that  figure  as  absolutely 
correct. 

85865.  Would  you  say  the  majority  of  those  were  skilled 
or  unskilled  ? — The  large  majority  would  be  unskilled. 


85866.  And  the'  majority  again  of  these  would  be  casual 
labourers,  would  they  ? — No.  We  are  not  so  badly  fixed 
as  regards  casual  labour  in  Newcastle  as  they  are  in  most 
towns  where  there  is  a  regular  system  of  casual  labour. 
I  should  say  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled 
labour  in  Newcastle  is  casual  labour. 

85867.  Would  you  say  there  is  a  high  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  Newcastle  relative  to  the  population,  as 
compared  with  other  centres  ? — It  is  nothing  nearly  so 
great  just  now  as  in  Sunderland.  On  the  Wear  it  is  very 
much  worse  than  it  is  in  Newcastle,  although  it  is  bad 
enough  there. 

85868.  It  is  always  the  case  with  shipbuilding  that  you  Conditioafi' 
have  this  high  percentage  of  unemployed,  is  it  not  ? —  sliipbuildi 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  such  a  period  of  depression  industry, 
in  shipbuilding  for  a  long  time.    The  only  shipyard  that 
I  know  of  that  is  fully  employed  at  the  present  time  is 
Armstrongs'  shipyard  at  Elswick.    I  have  noticed  this 
curious  thing,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  mercantile 
ship-yards  have  been  very  slack  the  war  shipbuilding- 
yards  have  been  busy.    I  have  noticed  that  during  a 
period  of  years. 

85869.  Is  that  through  any  poUcy,  do  you  think,  of 
the  Government  to  spread  the  work  better  over  the 
country  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  so 
whether  it  happens  to  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  the  case. 
I  was  in  the  Elswick  shipyard  when  the  "  Victoria  "  was 
built — that  was  the  ship  that  went  down  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  that  was  the  case  at  that  time.  Every 
place  on  the  river  was  very  slack  then  except  our  yard, 
which  was  very  busy  and  had  perhaps  5,000  men  work- 
ing in  it. 

85870.  A  year  ago  Newcastle  was  very  busy,  was  it 
not  ? — I  should  say  that  for  the  last  two  years  we  have 
been  what  you  may  call  very  prosperous  in  Newcastle. 

85871.  So  if  your  statement  had  been  sent  in  twelve 
months  ago  it  might  have  contained  words  Hke  these : 
"  There  are  no  unemployed  practically  in  Newcastle," 
might  it  not  ? — No. 

85872.  Even  then  would  you  have  said  there  were  un- 
employed ? — There  are  always  a  lot  of  unemployed  in " 
Newcastle,  but  there  are  more  to-day,  of  course. 

85873.  Speaking  of  the  causes  of  unemployment,  you  Etlects  of 
say  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  displacement  by  labour-  niacliineri 
saving  machinery,  which  I  understand,  but  also  you  say  ^'."^  more 
it  is  due  to  a  more  highly  organised  and  specialised  system  j^g^i 
of  production  ?— Yes.  processes  i 

85874.  Why  should  that  cause  unemployment  ?• — The  causing 
machine  itself  will  displace  labour.  unemploy 

ment. 

85875.  That  is  displacement,  but  this  is  the  second 
head  I  am  on  ? — In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  system  of 
organisation  in  the  workshops  by  which  the  machine  is 
speeded  up  to  its  very  highest  point  of  efficiency.  Mathe- 
matically they  arrive  at  the  speed  that  the  machine 
should  run  to  take  a  certain  cut,  and  there  is  a  time-limit 
put  upon  the  production  of  a  given  article.  Now  that 
never  used  to  be  the  case  at  one  time.  Consequently  the 
higher  pressure  at  which  the  workman  works,  as  well  as 
the  machine,  also  contributes  somewhat  to  the  number 
of  unemployed. 

85876.  Then  there  are  two  displacements  really ; 
first  of  all,  the  displacement  by  the  machinery,  and  then 
you  have  the  gradual  organisation  of  the  machinery 
afterwards  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

85877.  In  Paragraph  15  you  speak  of  careful  investiga-  Investigati 
tion  ;  do  you  consider  that  investigation  into  the  personal  and  test  ol 
character  of  the  applicants  is  necessary  ? — I  tlunk  the  genuinenes 
best  investigation,  so  far  as  the  bona  fides  of  the  un-  *''P}jJi*/" 
employed  are  concerned,  is  to  offer  them  work, 
ceased  to  have  a  great  confidence  in  recommendations 
and  testimonials.  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  in  which 
testimonials  liave  been  absolutely  worthless.  There 
is  a  sort  of  feeling  which  exists  even  among  the  employei-s 
that  "  This  chap  is  not  very  much  good  to  me,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  in  his  way  for  ever,  so  I  will  give  him 
a  sort  of  testimonial  by  which  he  can  get  ooher  work." 
That  does  not  apply  of  course  to  the  large  establishments, 
because  they  never  give  any  personal  testimonials. 

85878.  If  you  offer  such  a  man  work,  it  is  not  until 
he  has  been  in  work  that  you  can  tell  anything  about 
his  case  ?— I  think  the  best  test  that  you  can  put  upon 
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a  man's  bona  fides  as  to  whether  he  is  ^^^lIing  to  work 
is  to  give  him  work  and  see  if  he  performs  it.  If  he 
does  not  perform  it,  then  you  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  he  is  not  wanting  work,  and  you  can  deal 
with  him  in  quite  another  way. 

85879.  But  why  do  you  say  "  careful  investigation  "  ? 
— There  should  be  careful  investigation  into  the  bona 
fides  of  the  man.  You  require  to  see  whether  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  being  only  casually  employed,  or 
whether  he  has  been  fully  employed.  He  may  have 
drifted  into  the  ranks  of  the  casually  employed  and  been 
unable  to  get  out ;  though  quite  willing  to  work  full 
time  he  has  never  had  the  opportunity. 

85880.  Is  not  that  sort  of  inquiry  just  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  casual  labourer  resents  ? — Some  of  them 
do  not  quite  like  it,  I  daresay,  but  I  have  not  noticed 
any  very  great  objection  to  the  inquiry,  further  than 
that  they  regard  some  of  the  questions  as  inquisitorial. 

85881.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  one  generalisa- 
tion you  make.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  ship- 
building there  is  a  displacement  both  of  skilled  and  of 
unskilled  labour  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

85882.  Then  modern  improvements  within  an  industry 
are  throN^ing  out  even  skilled  men  ? — I  think  that  there 
is  not  any  doubt  of  that. 

85883.  And  changing  the  proportion  in  the  direction 
of  the  unskilled  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  so  many  men  who 
develop  into  unskilled. 

85884.  The  total  number  employed  is  less,  and  of  that 
total  number  there  are  more  unskilled  than  skilled  ?— 
Yes. 

85885.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Trade  is  very  much  worse 
now  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  than  it  was  four  months 
ago,  when  I  believe  you  prepared  your  Statement,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

85886.  Of  course,  amongst  the  unemployed  there 
is  a  proportion  of  those  who  are  skilled  men,  I  take  it  ? 
—Yes,  a  good  number  of  them  are  skilled  men. 

85887.  If  the  work  is  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  other 
ship-building  yards  in  the  district  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  have  not  the  mechanics,  that  is,  the  engineers, 
tlie  boiler-makers,  the  shipwrights,  and  the  joiners,  a 
very  good  method  of  registration  ?— They  have. 

85888.  And  have  they  not  special  men,  whom  they 
call  "  walking  delegates,"  always  on  the  look-out  to 
transfer  the  unemployed  from  one  yard  to  another  ? — 
Yes  ;  so  long  as  they  belong  to  a  skilled  trade  who  pay 
out-of-work  benefit  they  have  a  register  of  their  own 
by  which  they  transfer  their  labour  where  it  is  required, 

85889.  I  may  go  a  httle  further,  may  I  not,  and  say 
that  in  the  event  of  a  man  of  that  description  being 
recjuired  in  any  of  the  ship-building  yards,  or  engineering 
works,  in  the  country,  that  same  machinery  is  brought 
into  play  to  send  the  man  there  ? — That  is  true  so  far 
as  the  skilled  men  are  concerned,  but  it  does  not  apply 
at  all  to  even  the  skilled  trade  imions,  or  the  semi-skilled 
trade  unions,  where  they  do  not  pay  out-of-work  benefit. 

85890.  I  understand  that ;  therefore  your  labour 
exchanges  would  be  of  little  value  to  that  class  of  men, 
but  would  be  of  great  value  to  this  unskilled  crowd 
which  you  say  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  ? — I 
think  that  fully  developed,  and  with  the  confidence 
of  employer  and  trade  unionist,  this  might  be  the  centre 
even  for  working  the  out-of-work  books  of  the  trade 
unions. 

85891.  Just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  aged  men  ; 
you  know  the  Elswick  Small  Arms  Factory  well,  I  take 
it  ?— Yes. 

85892.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  men  have  grown  old  in 
service  there  ? — Yes. 

85893.  Has  there  been  any  discharge  of  hands  there 
since  the  passing  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? 
— I  think  so  much  depends  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  foreman.  I  know  that  there  have  been  men  paid 
off  for  no  other  reason  than  on  account  of  their  age,  but 
I  do  not  know  from  whence  this  instruction  emanated  ; 
I  only  know  that  it  is  so.  A  foreman -who  wanted  to 
keep  well  with  the  management  might  perhaps  think 
that  by  doing  this  he  would  further  himself.  I  cannot 
say,  however,  but  I  do  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  men 
have  been  paid  off. 


85894.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  You  look  forward  to  colonies  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  men  ? — I  think  so. 

85895.  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  send  to  these 
colonies  all  who  were  known  to  be  vagrants,  or  wayfarers, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  that  is,  those  who  are  permanently 
vagrants  ? — Quite  so. 

85896.  Just  let  us  try  to  trace  that  out.  The  number 
of  them  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ?  In  London  those  who 
are  identified  as  such  number  20,218  in  the  year  ? — 20,000 
vagrants  ? 

85897.  Identified  persons  in  the  casual  wards  and 
going  from  one  to  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
numbers  are  equally  great  taking  them  all  through  the 
country,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
more  cursed  in  London  ^\'ith  this  class  than  we  are. 

85898.  The  estimates  for  the  country  have  been  various  ; 
some  have  said  that  60,000  is  the  total  vagrancy  ? — I 
should  say  between  30,000  and  40,000. 

85899.  Supposing  we  take  it  at  the  lower  level,  your 
own  figure,  is  it  yoiir  idea  that  by  reference  to  a  colony 
you  would  discipline  the  men  ? — I  think  that  would 
have  to  be  the  object. 

85900.  Then  you  would  commit  these  persons  to  a 
colony  ? — I  would  commit  them  undoubtedly. 

85901.  For  a  term  of  years  ? — For  a  term  of  months, 
or  it  may  be  years. 

85902.  Something  in  the  nature  of  an  indeterminate 
sentence  ? — Yes. 

85903.  Have  you  at  all  calculated  what  that  would 
come  to  in  point  of  expense  ? — I  know  that  it  will  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money. 

85904.  Roughly,  the  number  under  our  Poor  Law 
on  a  day  count  runs,  we  will  say,  to  something  like  925,000, 
and  to  that  number  you  would  add  on  your  own  esti- 
mate something  like  30,000  to  40,000  ?— I  think,  taking 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  other  portion  of  the  scheme, 
an  able-bodied  man  should  have  the  opportunity  offered 
him  to  take  up  his  way-ticket  or  else  to  be  supplied  with 
employment  by  the  municipality,  or  through  the  munici- 
pality, and  that  the  vagrant  wards  should  be  abolished 
entirely. 

85905.  I  see  your  point,  I  think,  in  regard  to  your 
system ;  but  I  was  taking  rather  the  other  line,  and 
trying  to  work  it  out.  Have  you  judged,  eitner  upon 
foreign  or  upon  any  other  evidence,  what  would  be  the 
result  if  there  were,  for  instance,  a  three  or  four  months' 
residence  of  all  the  vagrants  in  a  colony  ? — Do  you  mean 
the  result  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  himself  ? 

85906.  Yes  ?— I  am  afraid  that  the  results  upon  the 
Continent  as  shown  in  the  Continental  books  on  the 
question  prove  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  dealing 
in  the  bulk  with  the  utterly  hopeless  people ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  that  would  be  the  result  if  they  were  taken 
in  hand  before  they  had  reached  that  stage. 

85907.  Your  idea  would  be  to  take  them  in  hand  at 
the  first  step  to  vagrancy  ? — I  should  take  them  in  hand 
at  the  period  when  they  were  beginning  to  go  down. 

85908.  How  would  you  do  it  ? — If  you  offer  a  man 
work,  if  you  give  him  the  opportunity  to  work,  then  if 
he  is  not  wishful  to  work  he  will  not  go  to  it. 

85909.  Whom  would  the  offer  come  from  ;  you  would 
have  no  police,  I  understand,  in  the  matter  ? — The  police 
would  still  be  there,  of  course. 

85910.  But  the  pohce  would  not  have  to  do  with 
vagrancy  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to. 

85911.  Then  the  offer  would  not  come  through  tho 
pohce  in  any  way  ? — No. 

85912.  Whom  would  it  come  from  ? — Supposing  that 
you  had  given  a  man  an  opportunity  to  work,  or  that 
every  man  could  go  and  get  that  opportunity  if  he  was 
a  genuine  man. 

85913.  He  would  go  to  an  office,  would  he  ? — He 
would  go  to  an  office. 

85914.  He  would  go  to  an  out-of-work  office,  would 
he  ?— Yes. 

85915.  And  there  it  would  be  put  to  him,  you  can 
get  work  on  this  land  ? — Yes. 

85916.  Would  he  go  simply  and  purely  on  his  applica- 
tion, or  who  would  settle  whether  he  was  the  right  person 
to  go  ? — The  distress  committee,  or  whatever  the  authority 
was. 
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85917.  Then  your  distress  committee  would  make 
inquiry  ? — Yes.  / 

85918.  Such  inquiry  as  you  make  ? — Yes. 

85919.  Would  your  inquiry  include  his  family  and 
all  the  conditions  of  that  sort  ? — An  efficient  inquiry 
would  be  established,  but  not  perhaps  quite  along  the 
lines  of  the  present  inquiry. 

85920.  Why  would  you  object  to  the  present  inquiry  ? 
— I  think  that  it  rather  discourages  the  more  self-respect- 
ing men  from  registering  when  they  know  that  all  these 
questions  are  to  be  asked. 

85921.  Are  the  questions  not  questions  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  understa.nd  their  position  ?  What 
question  is  -wTong  ? — There  is  no  question  absolutely 
wrong.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  which  it  has.  If  I 
were  out  of  work,  for  instance,  I  should  not  like  to  submit 
myself  to  the  inquisitorial  inspection  that  tliis  involves. 

85922.  Y^ou  are  asking  public  aid  in  some  form  ? — Yes. 

85923.  Therefore,  is  it  not  fair  that  the  public  authority 
should  know  the  facts  ? — I  think  that  we  can  get  to  know 
the  facts  if  we  take  the  ordinary  labour  bureau  form. 

85924.  Do  you  think  that  would  suffice  ? — If  you  are 
going  to  make  any  investigation  that  form  seems  to 
contain  all  that  is  necessary — that  a  man  has  a  family, 
that  he  is  married,  and  that  he  Uves  at  so  and  so.  If 
you  are  going  to  investigate  after  that,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  got  the  basis  there. 

85925.  Would  you  exclude  all  that  has  gone  before, 
all  his  past  life,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  he  tried  to 
save  or  belonged  to  a  friendly  society,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — I  think  possibly  it  is  hardly  fair  when  a  man  is 
hungry  to  go  and  charge  him  with  not  having  been  saving 
in  his  time. 

85926.  But  does  it  not  cut  the  other  way  ?  You  may 
find  that  the  man  who  wants  immediate  relief  has  done 
a  good  deal  for  himself,  and  that  would  alter  the  case 
rather,  would  it  not  ?— Yes  ;  you  might  differentiate  in 
the  methods  with  which  you  deal  with  these  cases. 

85927.  The  net  result  would  be,  would  it  not,  that 
granted,  as  I  think  you  do  take  for  granted,  that  there 
is  a  standing  want  of  employment,  that  is  to  say,  always 
a  certain  number  standing  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

85928.  Then  you  would  create  something  like  a  new 
Poor  Law,  what  you  might  call  an  Unemployed  Poor 
Law  ? — If  you  like.  I  see  that  it  is  sometimes  treated 
from  that  point  of  view,  but  I  think  if  there  were  an 
unemployed  organisation  for  setting  men  to  work,  and  you 
could  get  men  to  regard  it  as  something  of  their  due  

85929.  I  am  leaving  the  question  of  its  being  due. 
Would  it  not  really  come  to  this,  that  you  would  have 
a  settlement  system  connected  with  it,  and  that  you  could 
not  deal  with  people  out  of  a  certain  area,  but  would  have 
to  have  investigation  officers  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  we 
have  that  machinery  now. 

85930.  So  that  practically  it  would  be,  call  it  what 
you  will,  an  employment  relief  system  ? — It  would  be  a 
relief  system. 

85931.  Do  you  wish  the  country  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  providing  work  for  everyone  if  they  say 
they  cannot  get  it  ? — I  realise  the  difficulty  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  at  least  I  do  think  that  if  the 
organisation  of  industry  has  produced  a  permanent 
unemployed  problem  it  ought  to  give  every  man  a  right 
to  work. 

85932.  But  some  problems  are  met  by  many  methods, 
and  you  exclude  some  methods  here,  at  any  rate,  do 
you  not — emigration,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

85933.  But  you  would  promote,  I  understand,  migra- 
tion, as  far  as  that  could  go  ? — Yes. 

Cost  of  labour  85934.  Do  you  not  run  a  greater  risk  of  having  on  your 
'colonies.        hands  permanently  a  very  appreciable  number  of  the 

population  who  would  cost  a  good  deal  living  on  these 

farms  ? — That  is  so. 

85935.  Our  Poor  Law  now  costs,  I  suppose,  £12,000,000 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

85936.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  double  or  treble  it  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  necessarily  it  would  be  so  costly  as 
that.  The  Poor  Law  system  is  the  most  wasteful  system 
that  there  is,  as  you  are  keeping  them  doing  nothing. 
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85937.  Just  let  us  consider  this:    These  people  would  Cost  of  tat*]  <*, 
cost,  with  their  families,  something  like  25s.  a  week,  colonies, 
would  they  not,  until  they  could  earn,  at  any  rate,  a 
good  bit  ? — Yes,  with  their  families. 

85938.  Would  you  put  that  against  the  Poor  Law 
charge,  even  in  a  workhouse  ? — I  think  there  would  be- 
assets,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  put  against  them. 

85939.  We  are  always  counting  the  assets  ;  but  it  is- 
difficult  labour,  and  it  is  new  work  to  most  of  the  men, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is, 

85940.  Then  you  know  the  able-bodied  under  the  Poor 
Law  are  not,  many  of  them,  as  able-bodied  as  they  are- 
called  ? — That  is  so. 

85941.  So  that  there  would  be  a  good  many  who  would 
still  cling  to  that  kind  of  relief  under  whatever  form  it 
was  given  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

85942.  Do  you  think  the  evidence  supports  the  view 
that  a  large  number  of  those  will  settle  on  the  land  as 
small  holders  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to- 
develop  again  a  class  of  people  who  would  be  willing  to 
settle  upon  the  land  in  community — in  aggregations. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  get  them  to  settle  in  the- 
way  in  which  they  are  to-day — separated. 

85943.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  settlement  systems 
of  the  past  have  been  satisfactory,  and  that  they  have 
produced,  so  to  speak,  these  lasting  communities  ?  I 
should  have  thought  that  criticism  of  the  past  was  in 
the  other  direction  ? — I  do  not  think  that  ever  there  has 
been  tried  in  the  past  the  scheme  that  I  should  like  to 
see  tried. 

85944.  We  all  think  that  sometimes,  I  fancy  ;  but  do 
you  not  think  that  if  it  is  so,  and  the  scheme  has  never 
been  tried  in  the  way  you  would  wish  it,  the  whole  idea 
of  the  question  should  be  experimental  rather  than 
final  ? — I  should  say  before  you  make  the  final  plunge 
that  there  should  be  an  experimental  stage. 

85945.  Then  you  would  hold  yourself  in  the  position 
of  withdrawing  from  the  experiment  if  you  found  it 
went  against  you  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

85946.  Suppose  we  take  for  the  moment  that  it  does 
go  against  you,  what  v/ould  you  do  ? — I  have  only  been 
cjuestioned  upon  the  land.  i  i 

85947.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  draw  you  into  any  quarter 
you  like,  that  really  might  be  in  your  mind  something 
of  a  remedy  ? — Really  this  is  only  one  of  the  schemes 
that  I  should  like  to  see  established. 

85948.  What  would  the  other  be  ? — I  should  regard  the 
labour  colony  system  more  in  the  light  of  an  agency  to 
reclaim  men  a,nd  bring  them  back  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  citizenship  and  manhood. 

85949.  I  understand  what  you  mean  about  that,  but  Afforesta- 
I  am  putting  that  aside  for  the  moment.  If  this  colony  tion,  re- 
system  fails,  what  would  you  do  ? — Of  course  there  is  <lamation. 
nothing  new  about  it  at  all,  but  I  should  like  to  see  affores- 
tation  established.    I  know  that  it  does  not  take  up  as 
much  labour  in  its  initial  stages  as  some  people  think, 
but  it  would  employ  some  labour,  and  it  would  add  to 
the  country's  wealth. 

85950.  We  will  take  that  for  granted.  It  would  not 
employ  as  much  labour  as  the  other  scheme,  would  it  ? 
—No. 

85951.  And  the  numbers  on  your  ovm  showing  are 
large  ? — Yes. 

85952.  Therefore,  if  the  one  would  not  do,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  other  would  meet  the  gap  ? — It  would 
not  deal  with  it. 

85953.  What  else  would  there  be  ?— There  are  all 
sorts  of  reclamations. 

85954.  You   take   this   view  absolutely  then — that  t>-„i,(- 
there  is  a  margin  of  unemployed  which  the  State  will  provision  of 
have  permanently  to  keep  ? — I  think  it  will.  work  and 

85955.  In  the  old  days  they  called  that  pauperism  {"^jf  ®  g^f^te 
because  it  was  dependence,  but  you  would  not  call  it  '•^    '®  * 
pauperism,  would  you  ? — ^No,  I  should  not. 

85956.  But  it  would  still  be  dependence  ? — If  society 
were  to  deprive  me  of  my  living,  but  provided  me  with 
some  other  means,  I  should  not  regard  that  as  pauperism 
at  all ;  I  should  regard  it  as  my  due. 
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I  ht  to  -85957.  But  still  it  would  be  dependence,  would  it 

pif  ision  of  'not  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  from  the  present-day  point  of  view 
w'kand       be  dependence.    You  would  be  dependent  upon  the 

nntenaiice  g^.^^^  f^j.  ^^Q^k. 

i';he  State. 

85958.  You  would  take  the  further  step,  therefore, 
that  you  would  have  a  right  and  title  to  maintenance 
by  the  State  in  any  case,  and  having  a  right  and  title  to 
•maintenance  by  the  State  you  would  not  call  it  depen- 
dence ? — No,  I  am  sure  I  would  not. 

85959.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Might  I  suggest  that  the 
individual's  right  to  claim  from  the  State  either  main- 
tenance or  work  is  based  on  the  recognised  principle 
that  the  State  adopts  when,  for  any  improvement  it 
•displaces  a  man's  business  or  takes  his  land,  namely,  it 
compensates  him  ? — Quit«  so. 

85960.  In  the  case  of  a  workman,  a  change  in  industry 
may  leave  him  ruined,  and  the  State  defends  private 
•employers  in  bringing  in  new  machinery,  and  therefore 
the  State  must  either  feed  the  man  or  find  him  work  ; 
is  that  what  you  say  ? — That  is  quite  reasonable. 

85961.  (Mr,  Loch.)  Ij  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
•conditions  of  private  employment,  where  you  may  have 
a  great  many  people  discharged  by  the  employer,  differ 
from  the  conditions  of  compulsory  purchase — the  State 
wanting  a  piece  of  land  and  taking  it  compulsorily  for 
the  public  service  ? — I  do  not  quite  grasp  it. 

85962.  That  is  the  antithesis,  or  the  opposite,  of  what 
has  just  been  put  before  you.  Would  you  say  that  those 
two  conditions  are  equal  ? — I  should  say  that  in  principle 
the  one  ought  to  hold  good — it  does  not,  but  it  ought  to. 
I  hold  upon  higher  ground  than  that,  that  if  the  law  of 
my  country  says  that  a  man  shall  live  it  ought  to  provide 
every  man  with  the  means  to  live. 

85963.  But  on  its  own  conditions  ?  The  law  of  the 
country  says  it  is  only  on  conditions  it  will  provide  you 
with  relief,  not  unconditionally  ? — That  is  so.  But  if 
I  attempt  to  commit  suicide  the  law  sayis  I  have  got  no 
right  to  do  it,  and  then  I  say  they  have  got  a  right  to 
provide  me  with  the  means  to  live. 

85964.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  obtain  relief  or 
maintenance  from  the  State  without  the  State  asking 
you  to  fulfil  any  conditions  ? — I  should  have  to  perform 
my  functions  towards  the  State.  I  should  have  to  earn 
my  living,  and  I  should  have  to  give  something  in  return. 
I  do  not  want  anything  for  nothing,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  principle  that  any  development  of  the  present 
law  should  interfere  with. 
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85965.  You  do  not  fear  at  all  that  it  would  come  to 
that  ?— No. 

S5966.  It  would  not  come  to  any  form  of  permanent 
dependence  ? — I  think  not,  and  I  hope  not. 

85967.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  is  permanent  employment,  Right  to 
surely,  that  you  are  asking  for  ?— That  is  what  I  want,  provision  of 

85968.  Not  dependence  ? — No.  I  want  permanent  jnaint'enance 
employment.  by  the  State. 

85939.  I  am  putting  to  you  this — not  that  you  are 
advocating  permanent  dependence,  but  that  you  are 
advocating  employment  for  people  who  are  out  of  work  ? 
— Exactly. 

85970.  {Chairman.)  That  employmont  may  be  un- 
productive to  the  person  who  gives  it,  may  it  not  ? — 
The  employment  that  might  be  supplied  ? 

85971.  Yes  ? — -I  think  we  should  try  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive. 

85972.  I  mean  to  say  it  may  be,  and  probably  from 
the  nature  of  things  would  be,  unproductive  ? — It  might 
be. 

85973.  And  therefore  it  would  be  a  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  community  at  large  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
but  I  think  that  we  are  keeping  a  great  lot  of  people 
now  under  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  that  could  be 
dispensed  with. 

85974.  You  prefer  this  suggestion  to  the  system  in 
force  now  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

85975.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  This  time  last  year  trade  Oi)eration  of 
was  prosperous  in  Newcastle,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  fairly  Unemployed 
l)rosperous.  Workmen 

^  Act  in 

85976.  It  was  generally  prosperous,  so  consequently  Newcastle, 
you  had  not  a  great  number  of  persons  with  whom  to 

deal  at  the  distress  committee  ? — That  is  so. 

85977.  Was  the  amount  that  you  were  able  to  get 
sufificient  to  provide  for  thsm  ? — No  it  was  not.  There 
were  many  cases  that  we  could  not  provide  for  at  all, 
unfortunately. 

85978.  Because  you  could  not  get  sufficient  work  to 
provide  for  the  cases  you  wished  to  provide  for  ? — I 
think  we  could  have  got  plenty  of  work,  but  we  could 
not  get  plenty  of  money. 

85979.  You  could  not  get  many  local  subscriptions 
and  therefore  you  could  not  get  mo;iey  enough  ? — That 
is  so. 


Mr.  J.  Warren  Owen,  called ;  and  Examined. 


85980.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  founder  and  secretary 
of  Owen's  Bureau,  Birmingham  ? — I  am. 

85981.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we 
will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement. ) 

The  Existence  of  Distress. 
stress  in  1.  "  The  fact  that  so  much  grinding  poverty,  so  much 
rmingliam.  terrible  and  unostentatious  suffering  exists  in  a  city  like 
Birmingham "  {vide  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  January 
31st,  1907),  is  a  correct  description  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  here  and  now,  as  well  as  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  months  of  the  last  twenty  odd  years — the  period 
of  my  own  close  and  constant  personal  contact  vsdth  social 
conditions  in  this  city. 

2.  I  was  an  unemployed,  young,  married  man  when  I 
first  discovered  the  great  social  want  through  unemploy- 
ment, twenty-eight  years  ago  ;  and  I  then  made  a  vow 
that  if  my  life  was  spared,  I  would  attempt  to  do  something 
to  meet  the  great  want. 

3.  In  fulfilment  of  that  vow,  I  started  the  Pioneer 
Labour  Bureau  in  Liverpool  in  1878  ;  in  Birmingham 
in  1883  ;  and  in  London  in  1898.  That  Bm-eau  is  now 
closed  to  make  way  for  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham 
Labour  Biu"eau. 

xperienceof     ^'  knowledge  (be  it  little  or  much)  and  all  my 

itness  experience,  flows  out  of  and  is  based  upon  actual,  personal 

suffering,  and  contact  with  similar  suffering  in  others, 

to  the  number  of  many  thousands  in  all. 


J.  Warren 
Owen. 
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5.  My  special  knowledge  of  the  problem  in  Birmingham 
arises  out  of  the  management  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institu- 
tion, Floodgate  Street,  Birmingham  (1883-1888);  of  the 
Central  Labour  Bureau,  Bull  Ring  (1898);  and  of  the 
Pro-Municipal  Labour  Bureau,  Digbeth  (1902-3). 

The  Extent,  Number,  and  Class  of  Workers  in  Distress. 

6.  I  have  in  my  possession  1,930  written  applications  Statistics  of 
made  to  the  Labour  Aid  Committea  (of  which  I  was  uneniploy- 
Founder  and  Secretary)  in  1902-3  ;  also  the  register  of  the  , 
Bureau  in  Digbeth.  Birmin«l,aw, 


in  191)3. 


7.  The  followng  printed  report  of  the  work  of  that 
Committee,  for  the  week  ending  January  17th,  1903, 
showing  the  classification  of  the  first  thousand  appUcants 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reliable  indication  of  the  clafsses 
involved  in  distress  through  unemployment. 

Labour  Aid  Committee's  Report  for  the  week  ending 
January  17th,  1903. 

Soup  and  bread  have  been  distributed  to  over-  600  daily. 

Employment  found  for   40 

Monetary  help  (ranging  from  6d.  to  2s.)  to 

about   200 

Meat,  bread,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  home  use,  over  800 

Various  articles  of  clothing    -       .       -       -  30 

On  the  books,  seeking  employment  -       -       -  1,045 

Number  of  children  dependent  on  same  -       -  1,551 

Number  of  wives   689 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Particulars  of  Unemployed. 

"^'OwlT"  Army  Reserve   14 

  Brassworkers   72 

19  Nov.  1907.  Bricklayers   51 

  Blacksmiths   14 

Statistics  of  Butchers    -------  3 

unemploy-  Bakers   4 

mentin  Barmen      -       -   5 

fnjm  ^""^^^^  8 

Cycle  Workers  46 

Carpenters  and  Wood  Workers    -       ■       -  45 

Carters,  Horsekeepers,  and  Stablemen  ■       -  67 

Coalman     -------  1 

Clerks  8 

Chairmakers  3 

Engine  Drivers,  Stokers,  and  Fitters    -       -  54 

Filers   7 

Glass  Blowers    ------  3 

Grocer's  Assistant      -       -       ...  1 

Gas  Workers   2 

Gardeners   7 

Iron  Workers  and  Bedstead  Makers     -       -  98 

Labourers   366 

Leather  Trade   5 

Marble  Polishers        -       -       ...  2 

Plumbers    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  11 

Paper  Warehousemen        -       -       -       -  2 

Printers      -       --  ---.5 

Polishers   30 

Painters   68 

Plasterers    2 

Railway  Workers       -       -       ...  2 

Silver  and  Gold  Workers  and  Jeweller  -       -  7 

Salesman   1 

Sawyers     -       -   8 

Naval  Seamen    ------  2 

Tailors   2 

Telegraph    1 

Tin  Workers      -       -       -       -       -       -  4 

Tram  Workers   2 

Venetian  Blind  Worker     -       -       -       -  1 

Warehousemen  -       -       -       -       -       -  18 

Umbrella  Maker   1 

8.  More  recent  data  of  this  character  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Distress  Committee's  Labour  Bureau,  144,  Great 
Charles  Street,  Birmingham,  where  1,650  applications 
had  been  registered  up  to  the  latter  end  of  January. 

As  to  the  Methods  and  Urgency  of  Relief. 
Insufficiency      9.  "  Give  us  work,  not  charity,"  was  and  is  the  cry  of 
work         ^YiQ  unemployed — both  verbally  and  in  written  statement ; 
Birmingham  wanted  now,  to-day,  by  nearly  every 

Distress  case. 

Committee.       10.  The  Distress  Committee  at  Birmingham  does  not 
yet  appear  to  have  realised  this  urgency. 

To  an  Evening  Despatch  representative  several  of  the 
.  men  complained  bitterly.    One  applicant  said  he  had 

been  presenting  his  ticket  at  the  Bureau  for  the  past  three 
months,  and  had  done  no  work  during  the  time." — 
(Evening  Despatch,  December  29th.) 

I,  myself,  after  the  closing  of  my  "  Pioneer  "  Labour 
Bureau,  on  October  11th,  1906 — upon  which  I  depended 
for  livehhood — applied  personally  iom  or  five  times, 
made  as  many  ^ratten  apphcations,  begging  for  much- 
needed  work,  but  was  kept  Avaiting  six  weeks  before  the 
committee  offered  me  a  job  at  pick,  spade,  and  barrow 
work — a  job  for  which  I  was  scarcely  suited. 

II.  The  Distress  Committee  was  not  only  dilatory 
iu  fulfilling  its  duties,  but  was  actually  guilty  of  rais- 
ing false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  distressed  unem- 
ployed. 

12.  At  a  time  when  they  had  1,200  men  needing  work 
on  their  books  and  when  600  of  these  had  been  presenting 
the  committee's  card  (vide  Gazette  and  Express,  December 
29th),  the  committee  inserted  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  the  local  papers,  asking  for  more  men — which 
were  not  wanted — instead  of  asking  for  employers  of 
labour  and  various  jobs  for  which  there  was  an  unsatis- 
fied demand : — 

"CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 
"  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
"  Bona-fide  Unemployed  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
Work  under  the  above  Committee  are  requested  to  register 


Objection 
inquisitori 
examinatii 
of  applicav 
for  work. 


themselves  at  the  Committee's  Offices,  144,  Great  Charles  Insufficieil- 
Street.  of  work  \ 

"W.  S.  Body,      provided  li 
"  Clerk  to  the  Committee."  ^^"J,^"?^'! 

13.  To  verify  the  truth  of  this  complaint,  it  is  only  Committe 
necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
tress Committee  (Mr.  Councillor  Bowater)   admitted:  1 
"  It's  like  beating  the  drum  for  hungry  men  to  come  for 
food,  and  when  they  come  up  we  have  practically  nothing 
to  give  them."    {Evening  Despatch,  December  29th.) 

14.  Up  to  this  time — the  end  of  December — the  Distress 
Committee  had  done  little,  although  the  need  was  great 
and  pressing ;  and  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  including 
the  £500  sent  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
were  kept  "  snugly  locked  up  !  "  {Gazette  and  Express, 
December  29th.) 

15.  A  previous  press  report  {Daily  Post,  October  16th) 
stated : — "  The  Labour  Bureau  (in  Birmingham)  has 
been  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  names  of  700  men 
were  registered,  most  of  them  skilled  artisans.  Of  these 
only  fifty-seven  were  ascertained  to  bear  bad  or  indif- 
ferent characters.  .  .  .  There  must  have  been  well  over 
500  worthy  applicants,  and  of  these  only  twenty-five 
directly  benefited  from  the  operations  of  the  Committee." 

N.B. — It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  committee,  about 
a  couple  of  months  later,  found  work  for  over  100  men 
at  two  of  the  local  parks. 

Some  Complaints  and  Objections. 

16.  Much  sore  feeling  arises  out  of  the  inquisitorial 
examination  to  which  applicants  for  employment — not 
charity — are  subjected.  Surely  there  can  be  no  real  need 
to  demand  the  most  precise  particulars  of  a  man's  career 
from  his  tenth  up  to  his  forty-fifth  year — as  in  my  own 
case — no  need  to  exact  and  pigeon-hole  a  "  dossier  "  of 
every  man's  life  because,  forsooth,  he  happens  to  be 
temporarily  out  of  work  and  hard  up,  and  needs  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  2s.  or  3s.  a  day  in  return  for 
any  honest  work  ! 

17.  There  are  some  complaints,  too,  about  the  want 
of  consideration  shown  when  temporary  work  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  felt  that  the  conditions  of  this  work  should 
not  be  less  tolerable  than  hard  work  under  usual  arrange- 
ments. For  instance,  it  is  thought  not  unreasonable  to 
expect : — 

{a)  That  a  running  gangway  of  boards  should  be 
provided  to  facilitate  the  wheeling  of  heavy  loads 
of  soil  across  the  soft,  yielding  earth,  in  the  laying 
out  of  a  bowling-green  site ;  and 

(&)  That  the  use  of  fire  and  boiling  water  should 
be  possible  during  the  bitterly  cold  weather  of  the 
wintry  months. 

18.  The  majority  of  the  unemployed  are  unskilled, 
non-union  workers.  Trade  unionists  are  already  very 
properly  represented  on  the  committee ;  and  it  is  felt 
that  it  would  be  no  less  an  act  of  justice  to  give  at  least 
equal  direct  representation,  to  the  greater  and  needier 
number  of  non-union  men.  Give  them  the  right  to 
elect  one  of  themselves — one  who  has  suffered  with  them, 
and  understands  their  position  and  need.  The  granting 
of  this  right  would  give  greater  confidence,  and  inspire 
more  respect. 

What  should  be  done.    Hoiv  best  to  Help. 

19.  The  man  wants  work  in  the  main,  and  failing  the  Methods  of  i 
provision  of  immediate  employment  he  needs  "  a  helping  f 

hand  "  for  himself,  wife,  and  bairns.  ployed  by 

20.  Therefore  register  and  advertise  his  need  and  registration,! 
capacity  without  delay.  advertise- 

21.  This  could  be  done  by  "  Notice  Boards  "  on  public  ^^'^■> 
buildings,  libraries,  post  ofiices,  and  on  special  private 
posting  stations  at  every  likely  spot. 

22.  By  circularising  and  canvassing  employers. 

23.  By  newspaper  advertising  and  bill  posting. 

24.  This  advertising  need  not  be  done  singly  for  every 
one,  but  rather  by  lumping  the  total  number  together  of 
each  and  every  branch  or  trade. 

25.  Let  a  large  waiting  room  be  provided,  fitted  with 
telephone,  writing  accommodation,  free  stationery  and 
postages  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  superintendent's 
discretion)  where  vacancies  could  be  called  out  every 
morning  and  selections  made  on  the  spot ;  where 
"  situations  vacant "   columns,  directories,  and  trade 
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journals  could  be  freely  consulted  ;  to  which  letter-reolies 
may  be  addressed  and  appointments  with  employer  3  for 
personal  interviews  may  be  made  and  kept. 

26.  In  the  case  of  urgent  and  extreme  want  give  refer- 
ence to  any  suitable  relief  organisation,  with  a  view  to 
immediate  aid  (subject  to  verification  of  the  main  facts). 

ion  of      27.  In  the  absence  of  a  permanent  job,  let  the  man  be 
put  to  any  temporary  work,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

28.  There  can  be  no  wrong  in  putting  a  needy  man  to 
work.  Do  not  fail  to  "  sub  "  daily,  and  pay  the  balance 
on  the  job  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

29.  Failing  permanent  or  temporary  work,  let  the  case 
be  consulted  as  to  any  possible  or  likely  means  of  self-help, 
and  let  each  be  started  somehow,  anyhow,  either  in 
making  or  selling  any  useful  article  or  commodity,  or  in 
performing  any  useful  service  of  frequent  demand  Better 
to  put  the  case  to  any  honest  work  or  trading  rather  than 
let  circumstances  drive  to  beggary,  borrowing,  pauperism 
or  crime. 

Other  Methods  and  Agencies  for  Promoting  Self -Help. 

31.  Mr.  Joseph  Hood,  International  Exchange,  Edmund 
Street,  Birmingham,  broached  a  likely  scheme  in  the  local 

ies  for  papers,  ani  proffered  partly  to  finance  the  same.  His 
■ting  plan  was  to  fit  up  a  sort  of  "  Self-Help  Factory  "  for  the 
;lp.        production  at  home,  by  the  unemployed,  of  certain  easily 

mide  goods  now  manufactured  and  imported  from  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  the  scheme  met  with  scant  response. 

32.  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  (of  London  and  Philadelphia)  made 
offer  of  a  Farm  Colony  to  Birmingham,  for  the  training 
and  emplo3maent  of  workless  men  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  writer  is  in  possession  of  the  original  offer,  but  he  fears 
it  is  now  withdi-awn  in  disgust.  The  men  of  Birmingham 
could  only  talk  about  it,  and  that  was  all. 

MaJcing  Friends  for  aid  of  Unemployed. 

33.  Get  the  bishop,  and  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
^  Qf  every  denomination,  to  use  their  influence  with  their  con- 
ing and  gregations  and  societies  to  employ  and  find  employment 
giiisiug  for  the  workless  ;  also  the  leaders  of  pohtical  parties  to  call 
lef  )loyei'.  on  their  influential  supporters  to  assist  the  same  purpose. 

Hoiv  to  Utilise  all  Surplus  Labour-  Force. 

34.  Let  the  nation  be  called  upon  to  employ  its  surplus 
labour  forces  as  a  permanent  auxiliary  of  the  national 
and  imperial  army.  Let  the  defending  and  fighting 
forces  be  relieved  of  all  heavy  manual  work,  both  in  times 
of  peace  and  war  ;  and  be  wholly  devoted  to  practice  and 
perfection  in  all  the  arts  of  war.  But  let  unemployed 
workmen  be  drafted  and  organised  into  "  Labour 
Brigades  "  to  perform  all  "  pioneer  "  sapper-and-miner 
spadework,  in  the  construction  of  entrenchments,  fortifi- 
cations, military  roads  and  earthworks,  ready  beforehand  as 
far  as  advisable,  to  assist  in  national  and  imperial  defence. 

Flea  for  a  Better  Equipped  and  Effective  National 
System  of  Lahour  Bureaux. 

35.  Finally,  my  main  object  in  approaching  the  Royal 
Commission  is  to  plead  for  an  extension  and  vastly  im- 
proved working  of  a  truly  worthy  and  creditable  national 
s}  stem  of  Labour  Bureaux.  Herein  lies  the  main  chance 
ot  dealing  thoroughly  and  effectively  with  the  pressing 
problem  of  the  unemployed. 

36.  "  In  Germany,  where  the  systematic  organisation 
of  Labour  Registries  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  "  {vide  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss's  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade),  '  we  find  arrangements  which  enable 
every  workman,  as  soon  as  he  falls  out  of  work,  to  ascer- 
tain the  situations  open  for  men  of  his  trade  in  the  whole  of 
an  extensive  section  of  the  country,  and,  in  case  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  immediate  employment  in  this  manner, 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  a  labour  registry  in 
the  nearest  important  town,  through  whose  agency  h3 
may  hope  before  long  to  hear  of  employment  available  for 
him,  either  in  that  town  or  some  other  place.  For  the 
operations  of  each  of  the  fubhc  registries  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  city  in  which  the  registry  is  established,  but, 
by  means  of  a  carefully-planned  organisation  of  clearing 
houses — central  registries,  by  which  a  great  number  of 
different  local  registries  are  linked  up — cover  a  very  large 
district,  and  in  some  cases  extend  to  a  still  wider  area,  not 
alotie  within  the  German  Emjjire,  but  even  beyond  its 
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confines."  It  has  been  my  ambition  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury now  to  see  my  country  well  equipped  with  an 
effective  scher»e  like  that.*  I  am  sure  Bkmingham  need 
not  let  herself  be  beaten  by  Berlin  in  an  easily  performed  ^ 

duty  and  task  hke  that.    Neithsr  need  Great  Britain  play  '   

second  fiddle  to  Germany  in  the  matter  of  ensuring  con- 
certed action  for  the  psrmanent  relief  of  distress.  ^  , 
^  Owens 

85982.  [Chairman.)  Is  Owen's  Bureau  still  in  exist-  iJoreau, 
ence  ? — Yes.  Birmingham. 

85983.  Does  it  transact  any  considerable  amount 
of  business  ? — Not  a  considerable  amount ;  the  scope 
of  the  bureau  is  limited  by  financial  reasons  ;  there  is 
little  or  no  capital  to  do  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

85984.  Has  the  labour  bureau  or  the  employment 
exchange  of  the  distress  committee  at  all  competed 
with  your  bureau  ? — Certainly ;  it  has  made  a  great 
difference. 

85985.  Is  the  class  of  persons  whom  you  register  the 
same  as  those  registered  by  the  bureau  of  the  distress 
cojimittee  ? — I  think  the  unskilled  workers  give  me 
the  preference  now,  and  single  men  who  are  not  accepted 
at  the  corporation  labour  bureau. 

85986.  What  sort  of  numbers  have  you  on  your  books 
at  any  one  time  ? — I  have  been  helping  sixty  men  during 
the  last  month. 

85987.  Are  you  able  to  find  them  emplojTnent  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 

85988.  You  have  ta.ken  a  great  interest  in  lalour  Importance 
bureaux,  and  you  believe  they  are  capable  of  great  ex-  of  extended 
tension  ?— Undoubtedly  so. 

excliange 

85989.  You  have  studied  the  German  system,   end  system, 
you  would  be  prepared  to  work  very  much  on  tho.e 

lines  ? — I  think  so. 

85990.  If  the  system  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  wide- 
spread amongst  a  large  number  of  bureaux  in  commiTnii  a- 
tion  ? — Exactly  so. 

85991.  The  class  of  persons  \^ho  would,  I  assume 
especially  benefit  by  these  bureaux  would  be  unskilled 
labourers,  because  at  present  they  are  not  so  well  organ- 
ised as  skilled  labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

85992.  What   is   your   experience   of   that   unskilled  rermanent 
labour  ?    Is  it  as  a  rule  not  very  capable  of  taking  care  ^.'^'i^^^^j.'^ 

of  itself  as  regards  getting  emplo3Tnent  ? — Men,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
work  now.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are  more 
men  than  jobs  in  every  hne.  There  is  always  surplus 
labour  for  every  job. 

85993.  Have  you  been  many  years  in  Birmingham  ? 
—Since  1879.  I  started  my  bureau  in  Birmingham  in 
1883. 

85994.  In  your  Statement  you  say  that  you  personally 
applied  four  or  five  times  to  the  distress  committee 
bureau  ? — Yes. 

85995.  What  did  you  apply  tor  ?— After  the  opening  Work  given 
of  the  corpt ration  labour  bureau  I  found  that  the  com-  distress 
petition  was  so  keen  and  had  such  an  effect  upon  my  •^.i"r'^it''ee  m  . 

,  ,,    ,  T  11  J  i.      1  J-  BniniDgham. 

own  bureau  that  1  was  compelled  to  close  it  for  a  time.  ° 

My  livelihood  had,  of  course,  depended  upon  my  bureau, 
and  failing  that  I  was  in  need  of  work  myself.  Not 
being  able  to  get  work  at  the  time  I  applied  to  the  cor- 
poration labour  bureau  for  any  kind  of  employment 
thi'y  might  give  me. 

85996.  I  suppose  you  are  handier  with  your  pen  than., 
you  are  with  a  pick  and  spade  ? — That  is  so. 

85997.  And  they  offered  you  a  pick  and  spade  ? — 
That  is  so. 

85998.  What  did  you  do  ?  Did  you  take  it  ?— 1  did. 
I  went  to  Ward  End  Park,  where  the  temporary  work  was 
carried  on,  and  I  took  up  the  tools  and  did  my  level  best ; 
but  that  was  quite  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  my  ap- 
plication ;  and  just  about  this  time,  when  the  chance- 
was  given  me,  my  own  work  began  to  come  to  me  again. 
Certainly  I  should  have  continued  the  temporary  work 
h^.d  not  my  business  resumed. 

85999.  How  many  days'  work  a  week  did  you  get  ?— 
I  only  worked  two  days.  I  think  the  rule  was  to  give 
about  three  days  a  week  per  man. 

*  A  scheme  embracing  every  likely  sugge  tion  heieiit 
contained  and  fulfilling  every  hope  hereby  expressed. 
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860C0.  What  was  the  class  of  person  you  were  working 
with  ? — Were  they  mostly  unskilled  labourers  ? — I 
cannot  give  the  proportion  of  them,  but  many  of  them 
were  evidently  skilled  working  men,  respectable  working 
'  men,  the  larger  proportion  Avould  be  of  the  labouring 
classes, 

86001.  You  say  in  your  Statement  that  your  main 
object  in  coming  here  is  to  advocate  an  extension  of  the 
bureau  system  ;  with  that  I  assume  you  would  associate 
the  giving  of  tickets  or  passes  to  respectable  people  who 
are  in  search  of  employment,  and  going  from  one  place 
to  another  ? — I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  men 
who  travel  about  as  men  who  are  located  in  a  town,  the 
permanent  residents  in  a  town,  who  have  great  diflSculty 
in  getting  work  and  a  livelihood,  my  concern  is  about 
those  men. 

86002.  Do  you  believe  that  at  present  the  means  of 
bringing  together  employer  and  employed  are  defective  ? 
— Totally  inadequate.  Men  are  put  to  great  strain  in 
the  search  for  work.  The  daily  tramp  from  shop  to 
shop,  and  office  to  office  is  unreasonable,  and  there  is 
little  help  given  them. 

86003.  There  are  a  great  many  small  masters  in  Bir- 
mingham ? — It  is  noted  for  small  masters. 

86004.  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
diflSculty,  that  the  masters  when  they  want  employees 
have  a  difficulty  in  making  it  knovm  to  the  employees, 
and  the  employees  are  imable  to  get  to  know  of  these 
small  masters  who  want  labour  ? — It  follows  that 
men  have  a  greater  number  of  calls  to  make  in  the  search 
for  work  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  these  small  em- 
ployers. 

86005.  You  are  pretty  certain  that  if  an  efiFective 
bureau  were  set  up  in  Birmingham,  to  which  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  daily  had  recourse,  it  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  unemployed  ? — It  would 
be  a  great  help,  I  have  no  doubt. 

86006.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  How  would  you  organise 
.  your  labour  bureau  ;    would  you  have  it  under  a  local 

authority  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

86007.  Under  what  local  authority  ?— The  distress 
committee  ;  I  think  they  are  the  proper  authority. 

86008.  Distress  committees  do  not  exist  all  over  the 
country.  Would  you  cop  template  labour  exchanges 
all  over  the  country  ? — By  all  means ;  wherever  the 
need  exists  the  remedy  ought  to  be  provided 

88009  Then  the  distress  committee  would  not  quite 
do  as  the  local  authority  having  the  management  of  the 
bureau,  would  it,  because  they  do  not  exist  all  oven  the 
country  ? — Just  so. 

86010.  How  would  you  meet  that  ? — I  would  have 
-distress  committees  everywhere  wherever  the  need 
appeared. 

86011.  You  would  want  the  labour  bureau  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  country  should  be  covered  by  them  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

86012.  You  do  not  want  to  set  up  a  distress  committee 
in  every  place,  do  you,  because  there  is  no  need  for  it  ? — 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  who  shall  work  the  bureaux,  it  is 
a  question  of  having  the  bureaux  set  up. 

86013.  You  must  have  some  sort  of  organisation 
to  manage  them  ? — Exactly. 

86014.  Perhaps  you  have  not  directed  your  attention 
to  this  point.  Have  you  at  all  thought  out  what  that 
organisation  should  be  ? — My  chief  concern  has  been 
concerning  my  own  city. 

86015.  The  position  is  not  the  same  in  a  large  town 
like  Birmingham  and  in  a  country  place  where  there 
woidd  not  be  such  a  great  need  for  a  labour  bureau. — 
There  is  a  great  difference  undoubtedly. 

86016.  Have  you  thought  how  you  would  coimect 
them,  whether  you  would  have  some  kind  of  central 
bureau  where  there  should  be  an  interchange  of  informa- 
tion ? — We  have  an  example  of  a  businesslike  method 
in  Germany,  as  you  know.  I  think  that  that  system 
.ou^lit'to  be  adopted  in  our  own  country,  and  carried 
out  in  the  same  effective  manner.  It  seems  to  be  carried 
on  very  successfully  there,  and  if  in  Germany  why  not 
in  England  ? 


86017.  Do  you  contemplate  it  being  done  by  the  local 
authorities  or  done  by  the  Government  ? — By  the  Govern- 
ment. My  hope  is  that  we  shall  have  a  national  system 
of  labour  bureaux.  That  is  what  I  have  been  advocating 
all  my  Hfe, 

86018.  You  mean  a  system  organised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  left  to  the  local  authority,  but  managed  by 
the  State  ;  is  that  your  plan  ? — The  municipality  would 
administer  it,  but  it  is  for  the  State  to  establish  it  by 

law  and  provide  the  means.  i 

86019.  No  doubt  the  State  must  make  the  law,  but  | 
as  to  the  working  of  it  would  you  have  it  worked  by  the  | 
Government  or  by  the  local  authorities  ? — By  the  local 
authorities,  because  they  would  be  conversant  with  the 
conditions  and  with  the  needs. 

86020.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  Operatic  of 
charged  a  fee  in  your  bureau  ?    Was  that  how  you  Owen's 
made  your  living  ? — We  did ;    we  charged  an  entrance  Bureau, 
fee  of  6d.  to  each  applicant.  Birmingia. 

86021.  That  was  a  booking  fee  ;  did  you  charge  when 
they  found  a  situation  ? — We  charged  Is. 

86022.  To  both  employers  and  the  men  ? — No,  to 
the  men  only.  The  supply  of  labour  is  so  great  that 
the  employers  have  really  no  need  to  pay.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  but  send  the  application,  and  there  are 
a  hundred  men  at  once  for  one  job. 

86023.  The  bureau  was  self-supporting  in  your  case  ? — 
Not  originally.  At  one  time  it  was  subsidised  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  Birmingham,  for  instance  the  late 
Alderman  Lloyd  and  Mr.  John  Homer  Chance.  Those 
gentlemen  took  an  interest  in  my  scheme  and  helped  me 
financially.  At  that  time  we  carried  on  the  work  on 
philanthropic  lines,  and  provided  meals  for  the  people,  and 
stripped  their  rags  from  them  and  made  them  tidy,  so 
that  they  had  a  better  chance  of  getting  work  ;  but 
latterly  we  did  away  with  the  philanthropic  part  of  the 
work,  and  ran  the  bureau  upon  business  lines. 

86024.  Did  it  succeed  as  well  on  business  lines  as  when 
you  were  doing  it  on  philanthropic  lines  ? — Scarcelj-. 
We  were  limited  in  the  amount  of  work  that  we  could 
do. 

86025.  You  mean  you  found  fewer  situations  when  you 
were  working  it  on  business  lines  ? — We  had  less  capital 
and  less  financial  abiUty  after  the  subsidy  I  have  referred 
to  was  taken  from  us. 

86026.  How  would  that  affect  you  in  finding  work  for 
your  apphcants  ?  Used  you  to  advertise  for  them,  and 
did  that  cost  money  ? — Exactly  so.  There  are  expenses, 
of  course,  in  communicating  with  employers  and  inviting 
applications  for  the  labour  that  we  had  to  dispose  of. 

86027.  Did  you  find  that  most  of  those  that  came  to 
you  were  able  to  find  the  6d.  ? — Not  the  majority  of 
them,  but  we  enabled  them  to  find  the  6d.  by  the  provi- 
sion of  temporary  work.  We  had  a  firewood  miU  ;  we 
employed  a  great  number  of  men  at  making  firewood, 
and  at  various  kinds  of  temporary  work,  by  which  they 
could  earn  a  little  and  get  the  money  to  pay  this  fee. 

86028.  You  would  hardly  think  that  these  bureaux 
could  be  carried  on  all  over  the  country  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis  with  a  regular  system  of  charges  1 — Scarcely 
so. 

86029.  Not  even  if  you  could  get  the  employers  to 
pay  ? — I  beheve  they  are  self-supporting  in  Germany, 
indeed  they  are  carried  on  at  a  profit.  I  think  they  might 
be  possibly  here  if  you  ran  them  on  business  lines.  If 
you  introduce  the  philanthropic  element  that,  of  course, 
would  make  a  difference. 

86030.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
account  in  Clause  7  ;  there  appears  to  be  an  immense  deal 
given  away  in  the  way  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  and 
so  forth.  What  was  the  principle  upon  which  you  made 
those  distributions  ? — Simply  the  needs  of  the  men  w  ho 
applied  to  us. 

86031.  That  is  to  say  people  came  and  entered  their 
name  as  wanting  employment  ? — We  were  unable  to 
give  them  work  and  promote  self-help,  therefore  we  were 
bound  to  give  them  food. 

86032.  You  thought  they  wanted  help  and  you  gave 
them  it  ? — Exactly. 
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86033.  Do  you  think  that  attracted  a  good  many  to 
your  bureau  ? — Undoubtedly,  because  there  were  a 
great  number  unable  to  help  themselves. 

ion  of  86034.  What  proportion  came  to  be  assisted,  but  not 
gness  of  ^yith  the  bona  fide  fiifish  for  work  ?— I  have  had  nearly  a 
jloyed  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  and  they  have  pulled 
°  ^^"^  ■  the  very  life  out  of  me  begging  for  work.  They  have 
not  troubled  me  for  charity  ;  their  object  was  to  get  work 
of  any  kind,  and  at  any  price.  That  is  my  experience. 
I  am  always  angry  when  people  question  the  willingness 
of  the  working  man  to  do  work  ;  it  is  not  my  experience 
anyhow,  and  I  have  had  the  handling  of  some  thousands 
of  these  men. 

86035.  You  have  actually  set  them  to  work,  and  they 
have  stuck  to  it  ? — They  have  done  justice  to  the  work 
I  have  given  them  undoubtedly. 

86036.  At  the  same  time  you  did  give  away  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  assistance  at  the  bureau  ? — Yes. 

loi  iosition  86037.  Did  you  have  a  committee  to  work  the  bureau 
f  (inmittee  with  you  ? — Yes. 

86038.  Did  you  have  any  working  men  on  it  ? — Yes,  the 
majority  were  working  men. 

86039.  Any  employers  ? — Several. 

83040.  Did  you  find  that  they  worked  well  together 
— Scarcely.  The  employers  did  not  agree  with  the 
working  men  members  of  the  committee,  and  withdrew 
themselves  very  shortly. 

86041.  They  withdrew  ?— They  did. 

86042.  Did  the  employers  who  worked  on  your  com- 
mittee find  you  much  employment  ? — No,  they  helped 
financially. 

86043.  But  they  did  not  find  any  places  for  the  people 
who  applied  ? — No. 

86044.  Supposing  that  your  scheme  was  spread  over 
the  country,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  joint 
committees  of  employers  and  working  men  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, whoever  could  assist  the  cause  let  them  have 
the  opportunity. 

Stability       86045.  You  think  it  would  be  better  than  having  them 
ciapulsory  managed  by  a  Government  official  ? — "  What  is  every- 
J  body's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  is  a  sa3dng  amongst 

Jchan^e"*^  us,  and  I  think  those  who  undertake  this  work  should  be 
"     compelled  to  do  it.    It  should  not  be  a  matter  which  might 
be  taken  up  or  laid  down  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
parties.    There  should  be  compulsion.    It  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  population. 

86046.  It  should  not  be  optional,  but  compulsory  ? — 
That  is  what  I  mean. 


lation. 


gration. 


86047.  Did  your  bureau  assist  in  migrating  people 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  ? — No,  but  the 
corporation  labour  bureau  is  doing  a  little  in  that  direction 
but  very  little. 

86048.  Did  you  find  any  people  anxious  to  go  out  into 
the  country  ? — A  good  many. 

86049.  Did  you  find  any  work  for  them  in  the  country  ? 
— Occasionally,  but  not  much. 

86050.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  case  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  labour  in  the  country  round  Birmingham  ? 
— A  very  small  demand,  and  a  very  casual  demand. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  country  men  who  do  this  kind 
of  work,  and  they  do  not  need  townsmen  who  are  inex- 
perienced in  country  work. 

86051.  You  do  not  find  in  the  country  districts  of 
Warwickshire  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  greater  than 
the  supply  ? — No,  it  is  not  greater. 

86052.  In  harvest  times  do  you  find  that  is  the  case  ? 
— There  is  more  demand  for  casual  labour  at  harvest  time. 

86053.  Did  you  send  any  people  out  to  take  part  in 
the  harvest  work  ? — Very  few. 

86054.  Did  you  assist  any  people  to  emigrate  from  this 
country  ? — No. 

86055.  Do  you  thmk  emigration  is  a  remedy  for  un- 
employment at  all  ?— I  think  so.  Evidently  there  is 
not  room  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  population  in  our 
own  country,  so  it  would  be  well  to  send  them  to  the 
Colonies,  no  doubt. 

429— VIII. 


86056.  Looking  at  the  class  of  people  who  come  to  your 

bureau,  do  you  think  it  would  make  a  good  class  for  a  J.  Warren 

colony  ? — Many  of  them,  especially  those  who  were  born  Owen. 

in  the  country,  and  have  had  to  do  with  the  agricultural  ,  „ . :;: 
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work  m  some  way.   ^jv/. 

86057.  If  they  went  out  into  a  colony  they  would  be 

more  at  home  than  an  actual  Birmingham  man  ? — They  Emifrration 
would  do  well  if  they  had  the  chance.    Chance  is  what  " 
the  people  want,  but  they  cannot  get  it.    The  corporation 
labour  bureau  has  done  a  little  emigration. 

86058.  You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  amount  they  have 
done  ? — A  very  small  amount. 

86059.  Had  you  had  funds  M-ould  you  have  preferred 
to  do  som,e  emigration  work  ? — Certainly. 

86060.  Do  you  think  you  would  find  many  of  your 
applicants  willing  to  go  abroad  ? — Yes,  they  will  come  to 
me  again  and  again  expressing  their  desire  to  have  a  chance 
in  another  place,  and  stating  that  the  only  reason  that 
they  are  not  going  is  a  financial  one,  they  were  quite 
unable  to  pay  their  way.  I  did  send  a  few  men  out  to 
South  Africa.  The  agent-general  for  Cape  Colony  was 
good  enough  to  send  a  demand  for  a  number  of  carpenterF. 
There  were  nine  men  selected,  and  quite  200  carpenters 
mostly  young  men,  applied  for  the  vacancies,  and  were 
willing  to  go  out  to  South  Africa.  Those  who  were  not 
selected  were  greatly  disappointed. 

86061.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  whole  the  200  were  good 
tradesmen  ? — Undoubtedly. 

86062.  Supposing    the    Corporation   of    Birmingham  Advantages 
took  a  farm  and  used  it  as  a  labour  colony,  do  you  think  of  farm 
that  would  be  a  good  step  ? — It  would  be  an  excellent 

scheme.    I  got  Mr.  Fels  to  promise  to  provide  them  with 
a  farm  on  his  usual  terms,  and  they  talked  about  it  —  they 
held  meetings  and  talked  about  it,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  corporation  does  not  seem  to  realise  the  necessity  ' 
to  do  something  of  this  kind. 

86063.  'What  do  you  think  would  be  the  advantage  of 
the  farm.  How  would  you  deal  with  it  if  you  had  one 
placed  at  your  disposal  in  that  way  ? — The  men  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  do  that  kind  of  work  I  would  send  there, 
and  if  they  really  did  not  understand  the  work  of  agricul- 
ture, I  would  have  them  instructed  in  every  shape  and 
form.  There  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  men  being 
put  in  the  way  of  self-help  and  getting  an  honest  livelihood  ; 
not  only  so,  it  would  be  good  for  them  physically. 

86064.  You  think  it  would  be  good  educationally  for- 
them  ? — Exactly  so,  and  work  in  the  country  would  be 
very  beneficial. 

86065.  Do  you  think  many  people  of  that  class  you  have- 
in  Birmingham  would  be  glad  to  go  away  into  the  country  ?" 
— I  have  no  doubt. 

86066.  Do  you  think  if  tney  had  the  chance  they  could 
be  developed  into  peasant  proprietors  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

86067.  You  think  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  country  ? 
— They  are  genuine  working-men,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  and  cannot  get  the  chance. 

860S8.  Have  you  seen  in  your  experience  people  who 
have  done  that  ? — No. 

86069.  You  think  there  Is  really  a  great  field  for 
experiment  in  that  way  ? — No  doubt.  I  have  a  great 
hope  in  that  direction, 

86070.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  speak  about  the  closing  Owen's 
of  Owen's  Labour  Bureau  ;  why  was  that  closed  ? — For  Labour 
financial  considerations.  As  I  have  aready  stated  t+ie  Bureau, 
opening  of  the  corporation  labour  bxu-eau  took  away  the 

fees  which  were  the  source  of  income,  and  it  made  a  great 
difference,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  close  for  a  time. 
That  bureau  has  been  re-opened,  and  is  now  being  carried 
on  again. 

86071.  You  mention  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
distribution  of  food,  etc.;  where  did  the  funds  come  from 
for  all  that  ? — Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Birmingham 
gave  us  the  money ;  besides  that  the  unemployed  men 
paraded  the  streets  of  Birmingham  and  made  collections. 
I  think  nearly  £100  was  contributed  to  the  funds  in  that 
way  in  the  course  of  one  winter. 


86072.  And  you  had  the  administration  of 
in  your  hands  ? — Myself  and  my  committee. 


that  fund 
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86073.  That  was  the  labour  bureau  committee  was 
it  ?— Yes. 

86074.  I  see  in  Paragraph  15  that  700  men  registered 
19  Nov.  1907.       the  labour  bureau   in   Birmingham,  most   of  them 

  skilled  artisans.    Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  give 

Skilled  men   you  that  on  the  authority  of  tl  e  Birmingham  Daily  Post, 
registering  at  vvhich  is  the  principal  newspaper  in  Birmingham. 
Birminohain 

86075.  It  is  a  very  unusual  statement  ? 


Labour  8UU75.  It  is  a  very  unusual  statement  ? — It  is  accord- 

Bureau 

Criticisms  86076.  Why  was  that  £500  locked  up  ?— The  com- 
ham^'Svt^  ^'^^  appear  to  know  what  to  do  with  it :  they 

Committee^''^  appear  to  understand  the  urgency  of  the  case,  or 

what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  problem  ;  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wa3-s 
of  emplojnng  men.  I  have  a  scheme  which  I  should  ]il:e 
to  mention  afterwards  :  we  want  diversity  of  occupation 
for  employment,  it  is  that  which  leads  to  unemployment. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  now.  I  have  a  scheme  now 
which  I  wrote  over  twenty  years  ago,  which  I  think 
suggests  the  way  in  which  the  men  can  be  put  into  work 
and  put  into  the  way  of  self-help,  which  is  a  desirable 
thing. 

8C077.  That  £500  is  still  kept  locked  up  is  it  ?— Xo. 
I  make  a  footnote  ;   "  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  com- 
mittee about  a  couple  of  mionths  later  found  work  for 
over  100  men  at  two  of  the  loc.  1  parks." 
Question  of       88078.  With  regard  to  the  inquisitorial  examination, 
HwiacW  and  ^'^  ^^^^^        necessary  ?— I  do  not.    If  a  man  is 

history  of  "^^'^  work  he  is  put  into  an  awkward  position,  and  if 
applicarrts  ^e  cannot  get  work  he  must  hve  somehow;  he  must  either 
for  work.  beg,  borrow  or  steal  unless  you  put  him  in  the  way  of 
self-help  by  honest  means,  and  when  that  man  comes 
along  and  says  :  "  I  can  do  something,  give  me  the  c!  aiice 
to  do  it,"  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  commendable  thing, 
and  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  man.  There 
should  be  no  hindrance  of  any  kind,  but  I  find  that  work- 
ing men  object  very  strongly  to  the  examination  to  which 
th3y  are  subjected. 

86079.  Is  not  probably  the  reason  of  that  that  they 
have  something  to  hide  ?  Wliy  should  they  object  ? 
If  a  man  has  a  thoroughly  good  character  and  a  good 
record  and  testimonials,  why  should  he  not  get  the  benefit 
of  it  ? — If  a  man  has  committed  himself,  has  broken  the 
law,  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
prevented  from  doing  honest  work.  If  he  says,  "  1 
want  to  do  right,"  every  facility  should  be  afforded  him  to 
do  right,  and  certainly  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  do  honest 
work. 

86080.  But  an  employer  may  very  naturally  wish  to 
know  whether  the  man  had  a  good  record  or  not.  If  you 
cannot  give  that  record  the  man  is  not  likely  to  find 
employment  ? — Of  course,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  usual 
enquiry  as  to  character  and  so  on.  What  I  object  to,  and 
what  working  men  object  to  generally,  is  questions  con- 
cerning family  matters,  the  wife  and  the  children,  and  how 
much  do  they  get,  and  do  you  take  lodgers — all  that  kind 
of  thing.  It  appears  to  me,  and  it  appears  to  these 
working  men,  that  those  are  very  impertinent  questions 
and  ought  not  to  be  put  when  a  man  is  simply  asking  for 
work. 

86081.  These  were  necessary  to  be  put  when  the 
principle  Was  that  the  more  necessitous  were  to  get  work 


first,  and  that  was  the  principle  of  the  distress  commit- 
tees ? — Yea.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  facilities 
should  be  afforded  so  that  every  man,  without  exception 
as  to  character  or  ability,  should  have  the  chance  to  give 
the  best  that  is.  in  him  in  return  for  that  by  which  he 
might  hve. 

86082.  In  Paragraph  31  you  say  that  the  self-help 
factory  met  W'th  scant  response.  Was  that  not  the 
scheme  that  broke  down  after  it  had  gone  a  certain  length  ? 
Was  it  not  tried  ? — It  was  not  tried  because  the  gentlemen 
of  Birmingham  did  not  respond  to  Mr.  Hood's  appeal. 
It  was  not  tried  at  all.  It  Was  simply  suggested.  It  was 
an  excellent  plan,  but  not  carried  out.  Mr.  Hood  is  a 
large  merchant  in  Birmingham.  May  I  put  before  you  my  Witness 
scheme,  which  is  the  result  of  over  twenty  years'  work  ssheme  i 
in  connection  with  the  unemployed  ?  I  should  deem  it  dealing  i 
a  privilege  if  you  Would  allow  me  to  do  so.  My  unfalter-  '^'1®' 
ing,  parsistent  enterprise  should  be  to  make  it  impossible  ^ 
for  any  honest,  willing  workless  man  or  woman  to  say  with 
truth  :  "  I  was  hungry  in  my  own  city  and  could  not 
get  work  or  money  with  which  to  hviy  bread."  I  would 
offer  a  helping  hand  to  every  needy,  workless  man  or 
woman  anxious  and  wilhng  to  exercise  self-help.  I  would 
act  promptly,  unhampered  by  officiahsm  or  red-tape,  in 
setting  up  a  model  labour  exchange,  trade  school,  tool  and 
stock  depot,  and  workmen's  temperance  canteen  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  self-help  easier  and  more 
desirable  than  dependence,  pauperism,  or  crime.  Th's 
model  labour  exchange  should  be  t.doquate  and  worthy 
of  its  good  purpose — in  no  senre  inferior  to  the  German 
bu  eaux  or  the  Bourse-du-Ti avail  of  Paris — a  we'l 
appointsd  house  of  call  offering  cordial  welcome  to  men 
of  every  trade  and  afforchng  practical,  business-like 
facilities  for  securing  work  and  living  without  the 
least  delay.  Registration,  advertismg,  canvassing  of 
employers,  telephone,  trade  journals,  letter  bureau, 
canteen  and  other  benefits  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
every  comer  on  nominal  terms.  There  should  be  a  labour 
scout  in  every  factory  and  works,  and  a  labour  corres- 
pondent to  report  from  every  friendly  society,  trade  union 
and  workmen's  club.  Temporary  works,  home  industries, 
and  private  enterprises  should  be  started  and  backed 
up  in  every  way.  I  would  teach  trades,  open  up  old  and 
new  ways  of  liveUhood,  including  agencies  of  every  kind, 
provide  tools,  plant,  raw  materials,  and  trading  stock 
(under  proper  assurances)  at  first  hand,  giving  help  and 
advice  to  promote  self-help  and  seK-reliance,  to  each 
and  every  likely  case.  I  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  aid  this  long-felt  want,  securing  the  patronage  of  King, 
Governments,  bishops,  clergy,  ministers,  and  peoples  of 
every  Church,  enlisting  the  practical  interest,  help,  counsel 
and  influence  of  everyone  able  to  give,  get,  or  suggest 
any  job — no  matter  how  great  or  small.  I  would  not  rest 
content  so  long  as  it  was  possible  for  any  British  subject 
to  be  driven  and  cornered  for  want  of  a  helping  hand. 
I  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  read  those  suggestions. 

86083.  [Chairman.)  At  whose  expense  would  you  do  all 
this  ? — If  it  were  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  the  State 
made  it  its  business,  then  let  the  State  bear  the  cost ;  let 
the  municipalities  bear  the  cost.  It  would  certainly 
be  preferable  to  attempting  to  do  it  on  the  same  lines  as 
myself,  by  the  aid  of  gentlemen  who  could  help  or  let  it 
alone  as  they  pleased.  It  ought  to  be  done  to  save  the 
people. 


Joseph 
Nicholas 
Bell. 


Mr.  Joseph  Nicholas  Bell,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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Unemploy- 
ment among 
unskilled  and 
semi  skilled 
Workmen 


•  86084.  [Chairman.)  You  are  an  official  of  the  National 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour  ? — I  am. 

86085.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement,  which  we 
will  take  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  [The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement) : — 

Memokakdum  on  Unemployment  among  Unskilled 
AND  Semi-skilled  Workmen. 
1.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  those  un  mploy^d 
at  any  particular  time,  or  even  to  state  the  average  number 
of  unemployed  men  belonging  to  the  class  of  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  workmen.  The  union  with  which  I  am 
connected — the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour 
— in  common  with  all  other  unions  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  providing  for  the  above  class  of  men,  does  not 


include  out-of-work  pay  among  its   benefits ;    conse-  The  Nati( 
quently  there  is  no  system  of  registration  of  unemployed  Amalga- 
members.    I  may  remark  that  the  main  reason  why  this  niated 
benefit  is  not  provided  is  that  such  men  are  not  usually  J^'^^^j.  ° 
well  enough  paid  to  be  able  to  afford  the  high  rate  of 
contributions  necessary  for  such  a  purpose. 

2.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  state  that  tlie 
membership  of  the  imion  has  been  found  to  vary  con- 
siderably according  as  trade  has  been  good  or  bad,  and 
work  plentiful,  or  the  reverse.  Thus,  the  membership 
of  the  union  was  21,451  at  the  beginning  of  1903,  while  at 
the  end  of  1904  it  stood  at  only  17,173.  There  was 
a  slight  improvement  in  1905,  and  during  1906  the  member- 
ship has  recovered  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
reached  the   figure   of  20,514.    The  close  connection 
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IS'ational  between  the  state  of  trade  and  employment  and  member- 
ship is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  districts 
largely  composed  of  men  employed  at  casua',  or  semi- 
casual  labour,  such  as  those  employed  in  ship-repairing, 
for  instance,  the  membership  varies  at  times,  seriously 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  going  up  when  there  is  plenty  of 
work,  and  going  down  again  when  work  is  scarce.  For 
instance,  in  North  and  South  Shields  District,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  the 
membership  stood  at  3,228  in  the  quarter  ending  March 
31st,  1905,  and  at  2,951  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30th 
of  the  same  year  ;  the  variation  in  membership  being 
known  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  work  available.  Fluctuations  in  membership  are, 
however,  not  due  simply  to  unemployment,  caused  through 
the  casual  nature  of  certain  kinds  of  work.  The  member- 
ship of  the  union  embraces  nearly  twenty  different  indus- 
tries, spread  over  a  very  wide  area,  and  the  employment 
is  by  no  means  all  casual. 

3.  I  have  laid  some  little  stress  on  the  above,  as  in  the 
absence  of  a  register  of  unemployed  members,  variations 
in  membership  caused  through  lack  of  em|)loyment,  and 
consequent  inability  to  pay  contributions  to  the  union, 
afford  the  best  measure  of  the  extent  of  unemployment 
that  the  experience  of  the  union  can  supply.  It  shou'd 
be  noted  that  the  above  figures,  probably,  do  not  represent 
the  full  extent  of  unemployment  among  the  men  referre.l 
to.  In  a  number  of  branches  of  the  union  there  are 
benevolent  funds  which  pay  a  member's  contributions 
for  a  considerable  number  of  weeks,  when  he  is  out  of  work, 
so  that  the  full  eiiect  is  not  felt  at  once. 
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4.  The  question  of  whether  unemployment  is  chronic 
or  periodic  may  be  answered  as  follows  : — Shipyards, 
cement  works,  brick  works,  timber  yards,  building  work : 
slack  in  winter ;  gasworks:  slack  in  summer ;  dock  work: 
SDme  men  on  -nei^kly  boats,  regularly  emplojed,  a  fair 
number  irregularly  employed,  but  getting  fair  pay  on  the 
average.  A  considerable  section,  irregularly  employed, 
and  getting  little  work  at  any  time.  These  last  may  be 
stated  to  suffer  from  chronic  want  of  work.  Colliery 
surface  workers ;  in  bad  times,  the  men  in  common  with 
the  miners  are  liable  to  be  laid  off  two  or  three  days  per 
week  for  long  periods.  Unemplojrment  is  thus  periodic, 
and,  when  bad  trade  continues,  may  be  described  as 
chronic.  Engineering  and  boiler  shops,  glass  works, 
chemical  works,  flour  mills,  coke  ovens,  steel  works,  more 
regular  than  above  Corporation  ^lorkers  pretty  regular. 
Of  course,  all  the  above  are  affected  b}'  bad  trade,  except, 
perhaps,  corporation  workers. 

5.  Fluctuations  in  trade,  and  the  influence  of  seasons, 
account  for  a  good  part  of  the  unemployment,  but  there 
are  two  other  causes  that  could  be  mentioned.  The  first 
is  excessive  overtime.  Where  a  breakdown  in  machinery, 
or  other  unforeseen  emergency  occurs,  complaint  cannot 
be  made,  but  much  of  the  overtime  worked  is  unnecessary, 
and  could  be  avoided  by  a  better  arrangement  of  work. 
Another  cause  may  be  described  as  disorganisation  of  the 
labour  market.  In  a  period  of  good  trade  it  is  no 
infrequent  thing  for  employers  to  want  men,  and  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  them  at  the  very  time  when  suitable 
men  want  employment  and  cannot  fiiid  it.  Quite  recently 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  shipyard  helpers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow.  Assuming  that 
there  was  not  to  be  fou  d  in  all  the  Clyde  district  a 
sufficiency  of  competent  men,  if  only  they  could  have  been 
found — a  somewhat  large  assumption — there  was  certainly 
at  that  very  time  a  sufficient  supply  of  men  on  the  Tyne. 
This,  however,  is  not  of  great  importance,  a**,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  usually  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  till  men 
are  found. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  miseries  of  hunger  and  insufficient 
clothing,  and  deprivation  of  ordinary  comforts  of  life, 
the  breakirg  up  of  homes,  and  the  physical  deterioration 
that  follows  a  loss  of  employment,  unemployment  has  a 
tendency  to  make  men  reckless  and  improvident.  The 
man  who  again  and  again,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
finds  himself  without  work,  is  liable  to  acquire  a  distaste 
for  settled  employment.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  men 
whose  work  is  of  a  casual  nature  are,  as  a  rule,  more  ready 
to  go  on  strike  than  those  whose  work  is  steady. 

7.  In  co'.  sidering  the  questioi  of  remedies,  the  first 
thing  that  suggests  itself  is  a  better  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  quantity  of  work  already  available. 
Obviously,  if  twenty  mon  are  working  each  an  extra  quarter 


day  in  the  shape  of  overtime,  while  five  other  men  are  Mr. 
walking  about  without  employment,  there  is  room  for  Jaie/),'/ 
such  a  rearrangement  of  work  as  will  enable  these  five  Nicliolas 
men  to  be  employed.    In  other  words,  a  reduction  of         ^  " 
overtime  is  desirable.     There  is  abo  room  for  a  reduction  19  Nov.  li)  >7. 

in  the  normal  working  day.    This  would  absorb  a  certain  

number  of  unemployed  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 
The  general  arguments  in  favour  of  this  step  are  too 
familiar  to  need  repetition  here, 

8.  Labour  exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  T^abour 
employer  and  emploj'^ed  together  might  possibly  be  useful,  exchanges. 
(I  have  referred  in  another  part  of  this  memorandum  to  the 
difficulties  that  exist  in  this  direction.)    A  considerable 
number  of  trade  unions,  of  course,  provide  the  necessary 
machinery  themselves  in  connection  with  their  out-of-work 

benefit.  Where  trade  unions  care  to  undertake  this  work 
in  their  own  interests,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  expect  trade  unions,  generally,  to  take  on  the 
burden  and  expense  of  administration  which  this  involves, 
for  as  the  whole  community  benefits  directly  or  indirectly, 
it  is  surely  reasonable  that  the  whole  community  should 
pay.  Opposition  to  this  step  may,  however,  be  anticipated 
should  exchanges  be  so  worked  as  in  any  way  to  compete 
with,  or  injure  trade  unions,  and  in  that  case  it  woull  be 
better  that  they  should  never  be  established.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  worked. 

9.  Municipalities  might  help  by  having  more  of  their  W  inter  \,'orli 

work  done  in  winter  than  is  done  at  present.  'IV'."^' 

cipahties. 

10.  The  above  suggestions  only  touch  the  distribution  isfecessity  of 
of  employment  and  opportunities  of  finding  it.    It  may  national 

be  taken  as  pretty  certain  that  if  everything  were  done  works, 
in  the  directions  suggested  that  is  possible,  there  would 
still  remain,  in  periods  of  bad  trade,  numbers  of  men 
unemployed.  The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  in  this 
direction  is  that  the  Government  and  municipalities  or 
other  public  bodies  should  supply  things  which  the  r  ation 
needs,  but  which  private  enterprise  has  not  supplied.  In 
this  connection,  the  provision  and  extension  of  harbours, 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  afforestation  have  all 
been  publicly  advocated,  and  I  think  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  tried.  I  particularly  favour  afforestation  as  in 
addition  to  supplying  a  national  need,  which  private 
enterprise  has  not  supplied — inside  our  ovm  country  — 
it  is  easy  to  extend  or  contract  the  amount  of  work,  as 
the  number  of  unemployed  increases  or  decreases. 

11.  I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  something  that  [^^  ujl^it'^rial*' 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  marked  examinations 
tendency  to  put  the  apphcant  for  work  through  a  long  of  applicants 
catechism,  designed,  apparently,  to  ascertain  whether  for  work. 

he  is  genuinely  in  search  of  employment.  A  self-respecting 
workman  really  wanting  employment  resents  being  treated 
in  this  way,  and  is  Ukely  to  starve  rather  than,  as  he  thinks, 
be  insulted.  There  should  be  only  two  tests  : — (1)  Is  the 
applicant  willing  to  work  ?  (2)  At  what  kind  of  employ- 
ment, available  at  the  time  of  application,  can  he  work 
best  ?  If  the  applicant  will  not  take  work  when  it  is 
offered  to  him,  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  of  his 
replies  to  a  string  of  questions,  will  not  redeem  him  from 
the  charge  of  having  made  a  bogus  application.  In  the 
report  of  some  Commission  (I  think  on  V^agrancy)  which 
was  issued  some  time  ago,  I  noticed  that  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  once  we  could  get  the  loafer  out  of  the  way, 
it  would  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  genuine  workman. 
I  venture  to  express  the  contrary  opinion,  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  provide  for  the  genuine  workman, 
and  it  will  then  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  deal  with 
the  loafer.  If,  however,  we  set  out  on  the  assumption  that 
every  applicant  for  work  is  a  loafer  till  he  proves  the 
contrary,  we  shall  accomplish  only  two  things.  First,  we 
shall  disgust  the  genuine  workman,  and,  second,  we 
shall  waste  the  public  money. 

86086.  (Chairman.)  What    persons  are    qualified   to  National 
belong  to  the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour  ?  Amalganiated 
—Broadly,  all  men  who  are  not  eligible  to  join  a  skilled  Union  of 
trade  organisation ;  that  is  to  say,  unskilled  workmen,  I^i^-bour. 

and  semi-skilled  workmen  who  are  not  eligible  to  join 
a  skilled  trade  organisation. 

86087.  Is  it  what  its  names  implies,  a  national  union, 
or  are  its  operations  confined  to  Newcastle  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — It  is  a  national  union  ;  we  have  branches 
on  the  north-east  coast,  in  Belfast,  on  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Thames,  and  the  Medway,  and  the  south  of  Yorkshire, 
and  on  the  Mersey. 
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86088.  There  is  no  limit  imposed  on  the  wage  that  the 
persons  must  be  earning  ? — ^Xo  limit  whatever. 

S6<jS9.  So   you   are   practically  dealing   with  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  labour,  and  I  suppose  you  go  rather 
19  Xov.  1907.  low  down  in  the  grade  of  unskilled  labour  ? — We  do. 

86090.  The  numbers  of  your  union  aje  rather  a  baro- 
meter of  the  condition  of  trade  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  best 
barometer  I  can  get  as  to  the  extent  of  unemployment. 

SK>91.  Taking  their  names  off,  they  lose  something, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  lose  certain  benefits.  If  a 
man  has  paid  no  contribution  to  the  union  for  thirteen 
weeks,  then  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirteen  weeks  he  is 
struck  off  the  books,  and  he  loses  accident,  funeral,  strike, 
lock-oat  and  protection  benefits,  or  Tictimisation  benefit, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

S6C»92.  What  is  protection  benefit  ? — That  is  just  a 
name  we  give  in  our  rules  for  Tictimisation  benefit.  That 
is  to  say,  if  a  man  were  taking  an  actire  part  in  the  union, 
and  lost  his  job  in  consequence,  we  wotild  allow  him  a 
certain  sum  per  week  tmtil  he  got  employment.  It  is  not 
an  important  benefit,  I  may  say;  the  others  are  more 
important. 

86093.  How  long  has  a  man  to  belong  to  the  union 
before  he  participates  in  the  benefits  ? — ^Twenty-six  weeks, 
and  he  must  have  paid  twenty-six  weeks'  contributions. 

86094.  Tour  union  now  has  about  20,500  members  ? — 
20,51-1:  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  present  membership, 
at  the  end  of  September,  was  24,2-51. 

36f  "95.  So  that  is  an  indication  that  it  has  been  a  good 
year  ? — ^Yes,  a  fairly  good  year. 

86C'96.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  are  these  imskilled 
men  attached  to  c-ertain  trades,  or  are  they  connected 
generally  with  trade  ? — In  the  main  the  men  stick  to  the 
employment  that  they  are  best  acquainted  with  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  ship  yard  helper  will  in  the  main  stick  to  a  ship  yard. 

86097.  I  do  not  qtiite  mean  that ;  do  certain  trades 
supply  the  great  mass  of  this  unskilled  labour,  or  are  they 
drawn  from  trade  and  industry  generally  ? — They  are 
drawn  from  trade  and  rndtistry  generally.  We  cover, 
probably,  somewhere  about  twenty  industries.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  how  you  define  the  word  "  indtistry," 
as  to  how  far  you  spHt  it  up  into  sections. 

Proportion  of  86098.  A  preceding  witness's  estimate  as  to  skilled 
and  unskilled  labotir  in  the  Elswick  and  similar  yards 
was  that  there  were  four  unskilled  to  one  skilled-  Would 
you  take  about  the  same  estimate  ? — ^You  might  take 
that  in  a  ship  yard.  I  wotild  rather  be  inclined  to  put 
it  down  in  a  ship  yard  and  factories  generally,  that  where 
unskilled  workmen  are  employed  there  is  one  skilled 
workman  to  three  unskilled,  but  I  have  no  exact  statistics 
on  the  point.  I  think  tne  estimate  of  four  unskilled  to  one 
skilled  is  rather  high. 

Diffienlties  of  86099.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  contraction  of  trade, 
nnsldlled  and  asstmiing  that  that  throws  out  of  employment  a 
workmen  certain  number  of  skilled  workmen,  they  as  a  rule  would 
thrown  out  of  have  the  tmion  to  fall  back  upon  ? — Y^. 
employment.  ggjQQ  jj^g  tmskilled  workmen  would  be  thrown  out 
in  larger  numbers,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  well 
organised  ? — ^Xo,  they  are  not  so  well  organised. 

86101.  I  suppose  it  is  this  want  of  organisation  that 
contributes  considerably  to  unemployment  in  that  class  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  that  wotdd  really  affect  the  un- 
employment ;  it  would  affect  materially  the  help  they 
coTild  get  if  they  were  out  of  employment.  The  skilled 
workmen's  organisations  provide  out-of-work  benefits, 
which,  of  cotirse,  relieve  the  pressure  of  want,  whereas 
the  unskilled  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  up  to  now. 

86102.  They  would  have  greater  difficulty,  wotdd  they 
not,  ttan  the  skilled  in  finding  where  they  could  get  work, 
or  in  getting  to  that  work  ? — Yes,  as  compared  with  the 
s'iiUed  workers'  organisation,  which  has  an  out-of-work 
fund,  they  would  have  greater  difficulty,  becatise  the 
system  of  registration  of  unemployed,  and  where  work  is 
to  be  had,  is  much  better  in  a  skilled  workmen's  organi- 
sation with  an  out-of-work  benefit,  than  it  is  in  an  un- 
skilled workmen's  organisation  where  such  benefits  are 
not  provided. 

861)3.  Going  on  in  your  Statement,  you  give  certain 
rcaFons  for  tmempioyment — fluctuations  in  trade,  and  the 
influenc-e  of  seasons  ;  you  associate  with  that  two  other 
causes ;  the  first  is  excessive  overtime.    Is  much  overtime 
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worked  now  in  Newcastle  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  overtime  worked  there.  Again,  if  I  am  asked  for  exact 
figures  I  caimot  give  them.  It  is  impossible  to  give  them  ; 
the  employers'  books  would  give  them,  I  suppose,  but  I 
cannot  get  at  them,  but  I  can  say  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  deal  of  unemployment  existing  jtistat  this  present 
juncture  on  the  Tyne  side,  that  I  dropped  across  a  case 
only  a  fortnight  ago  of  a  man  who  was  working  overtime 
every  night,  and  that  is  quite  a  common  thing.  I  wiE 
not  say  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  man  to  work  over- 
time every  night,  but  overtime  is  very  common. 

the   ordinary  hours  ? — ^Fifty-four 
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86105.  What  is  this  overtime  due  to,  is  it 
contracts  ? — Yes, 
nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  only  what  I  cjamot  tmderstand 
is  this  :  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  skilled  workmen :  a  relative  of  mine,  a 
fitter  (or  a  machine  man  I  ought  to  call  him  as  well  as 
a  fitter)  was  called  upon  to  work  overtime  (this  is  a 
ease  which  happened  about  two  years  ago)  to  work  aU 
night,  the  next  day  and  the  following  night.  He 
remonstrated  with  his  foreman  about  this,  and  said : 

There  are  plenty  of  men  going  about  unemployed, 
surely  I  reed  not  be  called  upon  to  ^do  this,"  but  the 
foreman  said :  "  You  wiU  either  do  it,  or  get  out  of  here.'" 

S6106.  The  employer  saves  nothing  by  overtime  ? — 
I  do  not  see  what  he  does  save.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  he  can  save. 

86107.  Assuming  that  he  cotild  get  as  competent  a 
workman  to  do  the  extra  time  as  the  man  who  is  doing 
the  overtime.  When  trade  is  normal,  or  perhaps  rather 
on  the  side  of  slackness,  is  there  then  much  overtime  ? — 
The  overtime  continues  :  that  is  the  mysterious  thing. 
It  continues  even  in  ordinary  bad  trade,  and  alongside 
of,  in  some  cases,  short  time  being  worked 

S6108.  It  wotild  look  like  want  of  organisation  7 — 
That  is  what  it  looks  hke.  I  can  give  you  a  ca.se  in 
support  of  that  idea  of  its  being  want  of  organisation. 
It  is  going  back  a  great  many  years,  but  I  stiU  think  this 
would  very  much  apply.  I  worked  some  sixteen  years 
ago  in  a  goods  station  belonging  to  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company.  They  employed  about  700  or  8C»0 
men,  and  most  of  us  had  to  work  overtime  every  night. 
During  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  I  worked  at  this 
place  there  were  not  ten  nights  (certainly  not  ten)  during 
which  I  was  not  called  on  to  work  overtime,  and  I  had 
no  choice,  I  must  work  it  or  go.  I  am  told  that  in  that 
same  place  to-day,  which  is  larger  since  I  worked  at  it, 
and  employs  more  and  requires  more  hands,  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  overtime  to  make  up  for  a  bit  of 
sickness,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  cannot  get  it,  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  never  necessary. 

86109.  Is  overtime  generally  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  usually  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  ; "  time- 
and-a-quarter  rates  are  quite  commoiL 

86110.  Overtime  you  allege  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
tmempioyment,  and  the  other  which  you  mention  in 
the  same  paragraph  is  want  of  organisation  ? — Yes. 

86111.  Are  there  many  dockers  who  work  at  the 
wharves  and  docks  on  the  T3-ne  in  your  union  ? — Yes, 
we  have  the  greater  part  of  these  men.  The  numbers  will 
vary  on  the  Tyne  from  1,500  to  2,000,  according  to  the 
amotmt  of  traffic  on  the  river. 

86112.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  casual  labour, 
but  I  understand  not  so  much  as  there  is  in  a  good  many 
other  ports  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  quite  so  much 
casual  laboar  in  the  docks  on  the  Tyne  as  there  is  in  other 
ports,  but  there  is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  it.  There 
are  a  fair  number  of  what  you  may  call  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly boats,  and  there,  while  the  employers  have  not  a 
precise  ntimber  of  men  that  they  put  on  every  time,  there 
are  some  men  who  are  more  or  less  regularly  attached  to 
the  work,  and  they  may  add  to  the  number  or  they  may 
decrease  the  number  according  to  the  amotmt  of  cargo 
to  be  handl?d- 

8611.3.  I  tmderstand  you  that  the  majority  of  men 
at  work  at  the  docks  are  more  or  less  in  regtdar  employ  ? 
— I  would  not  say  the  majority  of  them.  I  think  if  we 
said  one-half  that  we  would  be  somewhere  near  it. 
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86114.  Wlien  times  are  bad  at  Newcastle,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  unskilled  labour  to  flock  to  the  docks  to  get  work 
there  ? — Some  little  disposition,  not  a  very  great  deal  ; 
it  used  to  be  greater  than  it  is.  We  used  to  have  skilled 
workmen  even  coming  along  to  work  at  the  docks ;  now, 
since  we  became  organised  as  unskilled  workmen,  ve 
rather  object  to  that.  We  say  that  those  men  have  got 
better  pay  than  we  have,  and  they  ought  not  to  come 
in  bad  times  to  take  away  the  little  that  is  left  for  us, 
and  our  protests  have  in  the  main,  I  think,  been  effective. 

86115.  Then  really  an  influx  from  outsiders  is  not  a 
serious  element  in  the  dock  question  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  called  a  serious  element  amongst  the  dockers 
on  the  Tyne. 

to  86116.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  labour  ex- 
changes. I  gather  you  are  in  favour  of  them,  or  believe 
that  labour  exchanges  could  be  developed  ? — I  was 
more  in  favour  of  them  when  I  wrote  my  memorandum 
than  I  am  now. 

86117.  How  long  back  did  you  write  it  ? — I  forget 
on  what  date. 

86118.  What  has  happened  since  to  change  your 
views  ? — There  is  nothing  happened  that  I  can  refer 
to  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  is  to  say  I  have  not  seen 
myself  the  things  happening  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak, 
but  I  have  heard  very  frequently  that  they  are  being 
used  to  recruit  men  at  any  wage  that  the  employers  will 
offer,  and  even  to  supply  men  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  are  on  strike  for  better  conditions,  or  are  on  strike 
in  defence  of  the  conditions  they  have.  I  hear  that 
complaint  so  often  that  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  hardihood  on 
my  part  to  go  so  far  as  I  did  in  the  memorandum,  because 
my  friends  all  said  I  was  wrong. 

86119.  We  will  put  that  particular  difficulty  on  one 
side  for  a  momenti  I  suppose  it  would  be  universally 
admitted  that  if  you  could  get  a  system  of  employment 
exchanges  established  all  over  Great  Britain  in  connec- 
tion one  with  another  and  fairly  worked,  that  is  to  say 
worked  in  the  special  interest  neither  of  the  employer 
nor  the  employed,  it  would  be  a  benefit  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  benefit  assuming  that  there  were 
adequate  guarantees  that  it  would  be  worked  fairly. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  guarantee. 

86120.  If  they  have  done  it  in  other  countries,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  not  do  it  here  ? — ^No. 

86121.  In  Germany  I  understand  they  have  had  a 
system  that  works  on  the  whole  well,  where  the  com- 
mittee is  composed  half  of  employers  and  half  of  em- 
ployees ? — I  saw  last  year  very  nearly  the  commence- 
ment of  a  labour  exchange  in  Boston  in  the  United  States  ; 
I  do  not  know  how  it  has  worked  out  since,  but  it  was 
working  fairly  there  at  that  time,  and  on  this  point  of 
supplying  men  during  disputes,  they  did  not  interfere, 
but  what  they  did  do  was,  if  they  knew  of  a  dispute,  to 
stamp  on  the  ticket  they  gave  to  every  man  as  his  pass  - 
port  to  an  employer,  this  statement :  "  There  is  said  to 
be  a  strike  at  this  establishment "  They  did  not  say : 
"  You  must  not  go,"  or  that  you  shall  go,  they  simply 
informed  the  men  that  a  strike  existed. 

86122.  Surely  something  of  this  sort  is  wanted  to  give 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  the  necessary  mobility  to 
unskilled  labour  ? — Yes,  it  does  seem  as  though  some- 
thing of  the  sort  were  wanted. 

in  86123.  It  seems  to  me  in  Newcastle  you  are  in  rather 
an  exceptional  position.  I  think  your  district  is  more 
self-contained  than  a  good  many  other  parts  of  England  ; 
the  people  do  not  migrate  out  of  it  for  employment  ? — 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  migration,  but  what  there  is  to 
be  said  about  it  is,  that  if  you  take  Newcastle,  the  Tyne, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  they  are  not  such  a  very  great 
distance  apart,  and  the  means  of  communication  are 
easy.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  migration  I  should  say 
within  that  area  than  there  is  between  that  area  and 
outside  districts.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  industry, 
so  that  the  unskilled  workman  who  is  willing  to  pass 
from  one  employment  to  another  has  a  greater  variety 
within  a  comparatively  small  area  than  may  exist  in  some 
other  districts. 

lustries  :n  86124.  The  employments  are  rather  similar  are  they 
wcastle.     j^Q^^  QQ  ^j^g^j;  jf  Qjjg  bccomes  disturbed  it  is  .  rather  apt  to 
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act  and  re-act  on  the  whole  district,  is  it  not  ? — There 
are  three  great  staple  industries,  the  shipbuilding,  the 
engineering  and  mining,  but  there  are  a  very  groat  num- 
ber of  other  industries  besides  those  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate employ  an  enormous  number  of  men,  for  instance, 
chemical  works  (there  are  not  so  many  chemical  works 
as  there  used  to  be)  some  cement  works,  flour  mills, 
timber  yards,  and  of  course  there  is  the  dock  work,  the 
river  work,  and  a  great  many  others, 

86125.  You  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
labour  bureaux  as  persons  from  other  districts  do,  and  I 
suppose  you  would  not  attach  much  importance  to  a 
suggestion  which  is  made,  which  is  that  persons  in  search 
of  work  might  be  passed  on  from  one  labour  bureau  to 
another,  and  have  passes  which  would  give  them  accom- 
modation and  food  ? — I  think  that  would  be  useful  if 
it  were  worked  on  fair  lines,  but  if  these  things  were  to 
be  brought  into  competition  with  the  voluntary  organisa- 
tions of  workmen  which  are  already  doing  good  work, 
and  tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  injure  those  organ- 
isations, I  think  they  had  better  not  be  proceeded  with. 

86126.  In  Paragraph  10  you  make  a  suggestion  that 
Governments  and  municipalities,  or  other  public  bodies, 
should  supply  things  which  the  nation  needs,  but  which 
private  enterprise  has  not  provided.  I  suppose  your 
idea  would  be  rather  that  they  should  think  out  and 
advise  certain  schemes  of  public  utility  ? — Yes. 

86127.  Which  would  not  compete  with  the  normal 
occupations  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  I  have  laid 
some  little  stress  upon  afforestation.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  gone  minutely  into  it,  but  when  I  was  a  lad  I 
had  something  to  do  with  a  small  plantation,  and  all  that 
I  have  ever  heard,  and  all  that  I  saw,  leads  me  to  the 
belief  that  this  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  the  work  and 
preparation  for  planting  can  be  very  largely  done  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  work  is  slackest,  in  the  winter 
time.  I  think  too  that  a  good  deal  of  the  planting  would 
be  done  at  that  time.  There  is  the  thinning  of  these 
plantations,  which  would  be  required  after  a  certain  time. 
That  could  be  undertaken  more  or  less  as  the  state  of  the 
market  would  require,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
unemployed.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  thing 
that  would  stop  to  some  extent  this  fluctuation  in  the 
number  of  the  unemployed. 

86128.  In  your  last  Paragraph  you  state  j'ou  object  Proper  test 
to  the  investigation  to  which,  by  the  Unemployed  Act,  of  willingness 
apphcants  are  subject ;   and  you  propose  a  test  of  work.     work  on 
How  would  you  find  the  work  to  which  you  would  put  P*'*.of 

the  applicant  ?    What  is  your  idea  on  that  point  ? — I  provision 
have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  which  might  be  suitable 
undertaken ;    as  has  already  been  stated  schemes  would  work, 
have  to  be  thought  out  more  or  less  in  advance,  and 
when  a  man  came  along  give  him  his  opportunity  of 
working  at  some  of  this  work,  the  kind  he  seemed  most 
fitted  to  work  at. 

86129.  An  applicant  may  say  he  is  wiUing  to  work.  Adaptability 
but  he  cannot  work  at  the  only  kind  of  work  which  is  of  work  men. 
available  ? — So  far  as  imskilled  workmen  are  concerned 

(I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  skilled  workmen)  I 
think  you  would  find  them  to  be  in  most  cases  fairly 
adaptable  persons.  The  man  has  very  often  worked 
at  quite  a  number  of  emplojnnents.  I  had  a  man,  an 
official  in  my  own  society  who  prior  to  that  time  had 
been  an  ordinary  workman,  he  had  to  deal  with  some 
eight  industries  in  the  area  that  he  looked  after ;  •  and 
it  used  to  be  his  boast  to  me  that  there  was  not  one  of 
them  that  he  had  not  actually  worked  at. 

86130.  You  think  you  could  apply  the  test  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  unskilled  workmen  ? — I  think  so. 

86131.  Assuming  he  failed  in  his  test,  and  did  not  Treatment  of 
work,  would  you  pass  him  on  to  the  Poor  Law  or  send  men  unwill- 
him  on  to  a  stiffer  colony  ? — I  think  there  would  have       *-0  work, 
to  be  some  manner  of  compulsion  applied  to  him. 

86132.  And  he  would  be  less  well  treated  than  a  man 
who  was  wiUing  to  work  ? — Yes  ;  to  this  extent,  that 
he  would  have  to  have  the  task  set  in  front  ot  him  r.nd 
be  told  he  had  to  do  it,  and  that  unless  he  worked  ^Tell 
he  could  not  be  fed.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  sliould 
do  with  him.  Any  work  which  he  did  do  genuinely 
I  should  see  that  he  was  paid  for.  I  should  try  to  let 
him  understand  that  if  he  was  prepared  to  be  honest 
he  would  be  treated  as  honest.    In  regard  to  this  matter 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.       of  the  fitness  of  men  to  do  work,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
Joseph      have  to  deal  with  a  navvJ^    He  has  done  navvying 
^^Bell^^    work  (some  of  it  is  called  foundation  work)  about  build- 
^  '       ings,  he  knows  how  to  dig  with  a  pick  and  a  spade,  and 
19  Nov.  1907.  if  we  had  a  drainage  scheme,  either  run  separately  or 

, ,  in  connection  with  some  afforestation  scheme  (draining 

m^n^mi\!\\\^  necessary  sometimes  before  you  can  plant)  I  venture 
in"  to  work'  ^^^^  mfm  would  have  very  little  difficulty 

°  '   in  learning  how  to  do  draining  work,  if  he  had  not  already 

done  it,  because  in  the  main  he  handles  nearly  the  same 
tools. 

8G133.  The  navvy  is  rather  exceptional  tor  agricul- 
tural work,  is  he  not  ? — I  am  hardly  thinking  ot  agri- 
cultural work,  I  am  thinking  of  draining.  Of  courscj 
I  am  only  using  that  by  way  of  illustration. 

86134.  I  am  assuming  now  that  most  of  the  people 
you  have  to  aeal  with  of  the  unskilled  labour  type  at 
Newcastle  are  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  work 
out-of-doors  and  do  pretty  heavy  work  ? — Yes,  they 
do  pretty  heavy  work  as  a  rule. 

86135.  Therefore  they  ought  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  any  reasonable  test  of  out-door  work  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

8613C.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  there  veiy  much  casual 
labour  amongst  your  members  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  casual  labour. 


-Casual 
labour  in 
lirel  ra'k 
making  tratle 
and  in  ilo-,.ks 
and  shi  i>- 
3'ards  on  the 
Tyne. 


Dilficulties  of 

decasualisa- 

tion. 


l"a  1  effects  of 
casual  labour 
system. 


86137.  Is  that  to  do  with  the  shipping  business  only, 
or  other  industries  ? — It  has  got  to  do  with  a  variety 
of  them.  Let  me  mention  some.  We  do  a  good  deal 
of  firebrick  making  on  the  Tyne.  That  is  pretty  regular 
daring  the  summer  and  there  is  some  done  during  the 
winter,  but  it  falls  off  a  great  deal  during  the  winter. 
Then  we  come  to  the  dock  work.  I  have  already  in- 
dicated there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  work  there.  Then 
we  come  to  the  ship-yards ;  if  you  have  a  vessel  on  the 
stocks  which  is  going  to  take  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
or  from  three  to  twelve  months  to  build  we  might  assume 
that  the  work  is  fairly  regular,  but  then  the  weather 
interrupts  the  progress  of  the  work.  There  may  be  a 
little  disorganisation  of  the  ship-yard,  the  material  may 
not  come  to  hand  to  time,  or  they  may  not  be  able  to 
get  it  pushed  forward  at  the  right  time  because  one 
set  of  workmen  depends  on  another,  thus  the  plater  with 
whom  the  helper  works  may  not  be  working  regularly, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  ship-yard  heljer,  working, 
at  the  present  time  at  the  nominal  wage  of  29s.  a  week, 
probably  does  not  get  more  than  21s.  or  22s.  a  week 
even  when  his  overtime  is  included  in  it ;  so  that  that 
shews  he  has  a  good  deal  of  broken  time.  Then  when 
we  come  to  ship  repairing  it  is  still  more  casual,  because 
the  jobs  of  ship  repairing  are  comparatively  short.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  constantly  coming  in  and  finished 
work  going  out,  but  it  is  of  a  very  casual  nature. 

86138.  So  that  besides  the  other  things  you  have 
spoken  of  as  remedial  measures  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  some  better  organisation  of  industry  throughout 
your  district  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  casual 
labour,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  organise  industry  better  it  should  be  done  ;  but  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  managed  always. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  docks.  A  ve:sel  come3  in  and 
comes  alongside  the  quay.  I  suppose  there  ave  dues  to 
pay  while  it  is  there.  There  i  i  a  big  capital  locked  up 
in  that  ve  sel,  and  the  shipowner  wants  her  away,  for 
more  than  one  reason,  as  quickly  a?  possible,  to  he 
prefers  to  pay  piece  rates,  and  to  put  as  many  men 
on  as  can  be  got  into  the  vessel  conveniently,  to  get 
her  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  That,  of  courtc, 
makes  the  work  more  or  less  casual.  There  is  a  great 
rush  of  work  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  which  there  is  nothing  done.  I  suppose 
th-:^  sh  p  wners  will  fight  very  hard  to  retain  that 
system. 

86139.  That  system  is  very  bad  for  the  morale  of  the 
men  employed,  i;  it  not  ? — It  is  thoroughly  bad,  it  makes 
them  reckless  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  and  nowhere 
to  go  to.  They  have  had  two  or  three  good  days,  and 
have  got  some  monej^  in  their  pocket,  and  it  is  a  very 
natural  thing  to  go  and  get  a  drink. 

86140.  So,  in  the  interests  of  the  well-being  of  all  ot 
us,  it  is  good  that  an  attempt  should  bo  made  to  de- 
casualise labour,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  regularised  as  far  as  possible. 


Difficulties' 
way  of  pay 
ing  un- 
employiiien 
benefit  in 
National 
Amalgamat 
Union  of 
Labour. 


86141.  Do  your  members  get  out-of-work  pay  ? — No. 

86142.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reason  for  that  ? — The 
reason  that  has  always  stopped  us  is  that  they  do  not 
earn  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  I  have 
had  for  some  considerable  time  a  demand  from  some  of 
the  men  for  a  scheme,  and  I  have  gone  into  the  subject 
with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  help 
them  in  that  direction.  I  think  that  presently  we  shall 
try  something  of  the  sort ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
one-fourth  of  them  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

86143.  [Chairman.)  Would  you  amplify  your  answer 
about  the  difficulties  ?  I  suppose  the  difficulties  are 
that  it  would  have  to  be  a  general  contribution  from 
all  members  of  the  union,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
employment  makes  that  difficult  ? — Yes  ;  partly  the 
uncertainty  and  partly  the  fact  that  even  when  having 
regular  employment  their  rates  of  pay  are  low.  If  you 
get  a  man  who  is  earning  £1,  or  up  to  22s.  a  week  on  the 
average,  and  he  is  already  providing  a  small  contribution 
tor  his  ordinary  trade  union  benefits,  such  as  we  supply, 
and  is  trying  to  do  a  little  towards  a  friendly  society  for 
sick  pay,  and  then  there  is  a  contribution  asked  of  him 
at  least  once  a  fortnight  on  the  average,  there  is  a  ticket 
on  sale  for  some  draw  or  smoking  concert,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  on  account  of  some  fellow  who  is  hard  up, 
owing  to  some  cause  or  other  ;  when  he  has  contributed 
to  all  these  things  he  has  not  sufficient  left  to  do  justice 
to  himself  and  his  family. 

86144.  Taking  the  insurance  in  itself,  I  suppose  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  calculate,  is  it  not  ? — Very  difficult. 

86145.  There  would  be  much  greater  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  on  the  union  for  it  than  there  would  be  for 
the  other  benefits  ? — I  should  say  there  would  be.  That 
has  been  one  of  my  difficulties. 

86146.  That  would  be  the  ease,  you  think  ?  Yes, 
that  is  one  of  my  great  difficulties  ;  I  have  tried  to  cal- 
culate it  and  cannot.  I  have  tried  to  get  the  statistics 
from  the  skilled  trades  organisations,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  are  not  a  good  guide  ;  the  best  I  can  get  is  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  in  the  Labour  Gazette  ;  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  basis  upon  which  they  calculate 
it,  there  are  so  many  things  which  enter  into  it ;  but. 
they  seem  to  work  out  as  requiring  at  least  3d.  per  week 
for  every  5s.  a  week  benefit,  and  that  is  allowing  nothing 
for  working  expenses. 

86147.  Would  the  seasonal  trades  naturally  get  un- 
employed benefit  pay  during  the  time  they  are  not  em- 
ploj'cd  ?— I  am  afraid  we  should  have  to  provide  that; 
V,  c  could  not  very  well  avoid  that. 

86148.  It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  matter  to  at  all 
accurately  forecast  ? — Very  difficult  indeed.  I  am 
certain  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  surmount 
this  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  tell  the  men  frankly  we 
are  going  to  try  this,  if  a  sufficient  number  give  in  their 
names  to  join  such  a  thing,  for  twelve  months  or  a  couple 
of  years,  a  certain  period,  and  we  would  promise  them 
provisionally  certain  benefits,  but  tell  them  frankly  we 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  that.  Our  experiments  tor 
a  year  or  two  years  will  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment 
of  what  is  wanted.  It  would  not  be  long  enough  to  test  the 
effect  of  good  and  bad  trade,  still  it  would  be  something 
to  go  upon.  That  is  the  test  way  I  can  see  of  working 
it  out. 

86149.  Taking  the  seasonal  trades,  would  the  persons  Question  o: 
emploj'ed  in  them  be  higher  paid  during  the  time  they  insurance 
were  employed  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole  they  are  higher  paid.  g°|^]|jy,j'Jei,(; 

86150.  Could  you  make  that  at  all  a  contributing  by  men  in 
cause  for  their  own  benefit  ? — That  they  should  pay  seasonal 
more  than  the  others  during  the  time  they  were  em-  tiades. 
ployed  ? 

86151.  That  they  should  pay  as  a  matter  of  course 
something  during  the  time  they  were  employed  ? — We 
would  have  to  work  it  that  every  man  in  employment, 
whether  in  a  seasonal  trade  or  otherwise,  would  have  to 
contribute  while  he  was  at  work,  and  when  he  was  out 
of  work  we  would  have  to  pay  him  benefits  after  he  had 
been  cut  a  wetk  or  a  fortnight,  or  something  like  that. 
It  woul  1  not  do  to  pay  th5  benefit,  I  am  afraid,  for  the 
frs':  week. 

86152.  Do  trade  unions  ever  act  as  bankers  for  the  men 
at  all,  taking  their  savings  as  deposits  ? — I  have  never 
known  an  instance.    I  believe  that  some  unions  do  advance 
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men  money  for  travelling  from  place  to  place,  but  beyond 
that  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  I  believe  that  some 
unions  also  lend  their  money  out  to  members  upon  houses 
when  they  want  to  buy  them. 

86153.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that,  in  the  seasonal 
trades,  if  they  are  higher  paid  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  put  something  by  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  bad 
times  ;  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  utilise 
the  union  in  that  direction,  it  would  only  benefit  the 
individual  who  put  by ;  that  is  not  part  of  the  union's 
operations  at  present  ? — No ;  I  have  thought  over  that 
||  very  thing  in  connection  with  the  dock  workers,  but  I 

f  have  never  been  able  to  put  it  into  operation  up  to  now. 

Dil|;ulties  of     86154.  Lansbury.)    Your    members    would  be 

ua'illed  anxious  to  make  provision  for  themselves,  if  it  were 
*k''d"men  Possible  to  do  so,  or  the  bulk  of  your  members  ? — Yes, 
^'  vii"'  for  those  of  them  who  see  their  way  to  do  it,  who  think  they 
iintiplo^ed  can  manage  to  afford  a  little  contribution,  are  really  very 
iter  it.  anxious ;  but  I  cannot  at  the  present  time  say  accurately 
how  far  that  demand  extends. 

86155.  At  present  you  have  not  been  able  to  formulate 
a  definite  scheme  ? — Not  up  to  now. 

86156.  Your  men  are  not  only  unskilled  labourers  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  they  are,  as  yo^say,  semi-skilled  men' 
too  ?— Yes. 

86157.  So  that  your  people  would  be  rather  the  best 
of  the  unskilled  labour  in  the  district,  or  some  of  them  at 
any  rate  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  whom 
you  might  class  as  the  better  paid  and  higher  type  of 
unskilled  workers. 

86158.  I  suppose  it  is  from  those,  is  it  not,  that  this 
demand  has  come  ? — Yes. 

86159.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
casual  labourer  at  the  docks  or  in  the  shipyard  to  make 
provision  even  than  these  men,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  so,  and  more  difficult 
for  us  to  work  out. 

86160.  As  to  the  sort  of  subscription  they  would  have  to 
pay  ? — Yes. 

86161.  What  do  you  reckon  is  the  least  you  ought 
to  aim  at  in  the  shape  of  out-of-work  pay ;  the  least 
amount  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  pay  in  for  ? — We 
pay  a  man  8s.  a  week  when  he  is  on  strike  from  our  union, 
and  we  get  from  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  another 
2s.  6d.  ;  I  think  when  he  is  out  of  work  he  should  be 
used  quite  as  well  as  when  he  is  on  strike,  and  he  should 
have  about  10s.  a  week. 

86162.  So  that  in  contemplating  what  he  should  pay  in, 
the  sum  you  aim  at  his  getting  is  something  about  10s.  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

86163.  Is  that  what  you  would  be  aiming  at  in  this 
scheme,  if  you  are  able  to  formulate  it  ? — One  might  run 
it  as  low  as  say  8s.  a  week,  but  not  less. 

86164.  Not  less  than  8s.  ? — I  am  afraid  to  come  below 
that,  because  it  is  very  little  inducement  to  a  man  to 
join  a  scheme. 

86165.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  Employers' 
Liability  Acts  ;  have  you  made  any  enquiries  or  had  any 
experience  that  through  the  operation  ot  the  Employers' 

eij)loynient.  Liability  Acts  men  are  being  thrown  out  of  employment 
because  of  being  too  old,  and  because  the  insurance 
companies  will  not  insure  ? — I  hear  a  good  many  vague 
statements  ;  but  just  a  little  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
last  Act  when  the  same  complaint  was  made  (while  the 
Act  of  1897  was  in  operation),  I  made  careful  enquiries 
prior  to  drawing  up  my  annual  report  one  year,  I  forget 
which  year  it  was,  but  I  made  careful  enquiries  from  our 
officials,  whom  we  have  all  over  the  country  and  who 
negotiate  compensation  claims,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  and  I  could  get  no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of 
that  idea.  Some  of  them  said  there  might  be  cases,  but 
they  could  not  say  of  their  own  knowledge  that  it  was  so. 

86166.  So  that  you  have  not  any  information  on  the 
point  at  all  ? — No. 

86167.  And  you  come  in  contact  with  a  large  number 
of  men  who  are  at  work  ? — Yes.  So  far  as  my  information 
goes  it  tends  to  discredit  the  idea  that  men  are  turned  off 
on  that  account. 

86168.  You  have  made  special  enquiries  into  the 
matter  ? — Yes  ;  I  made  on  one  occasion  special  enquiries, 

42y— viir. 


not  since  this  latest  Act  came  into  operation,  but  while  Mr. 
the  Act  of  1897  was  in  operation.    I  made  those  enquiries  Joseph 
in  consequence  of  the  statements  which  were  so  often  JSiirliolas 
made,  that  men  were  being  thrown  out  of  work  owing  to         ^  ' 
that  cause.  19  Nov.  1907. 


86169.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  for  work  which  Qq^^ 
you  make  in  Paragraph  10,  of  course  that  would  all  cost  national 

a  very  great  deal  of  money,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  works  for  un- 
there  would  be  something  more  spent  than  you  would  employed 
actually  get  in  labour,  at  any  rate  in  the  beginning.    I  jhereoT' 
mean  the  labour  returns  would  probably  not  at  the 
commencement  of  this  thing  quite  meet  the  outlay. 

86170.  Unemployment,  imder-employment  and  casual 
labour  all  tend  to  demoralise  men,  and  to  deteriorate 
their  characters,  do  they  not  ? — They  do.  As  I  have 
said  in  my  memorandum  the  men  casually  employed 
become  reckless,  and  I  think  as  a  matter  of  experience 
that  an  unskilled  worker  will  strike  twice  for  every  once 
that  a  man  regularly  employed  wants  to  strike. 

86171.  You  would  defend  the  outlay  on  this  by  th- 
community  from  the  point  of  view  that  you  were  going 
to  preserve  the  character  and  morale  of  a  large  number 
of  people  who  were  going  down-hill  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  would 
also  say  that  if  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country  has  to  be  carried  on 
require  unemployed,  as  they  seem  to  do,  then  that  trade 
or  industry  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  having  the 
\memployed. 

86172.  It  is  much  better  for  the  community  to  keep 
men  in  a  decent  condition  rather  than  to  allow  them  to 
sink  down  into  the  class  that  you  describe  at  the  end  of 
your  statement — the  vagrant  class  ? — Decidedly  so  ;  I 
think  it  would  pay  better  in  the  end. 

86173.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  3  you  say  in  Benevolent 
a  certain  number  of  the  branches  of  the  union  there  is  a  funds  in 
benevolent  fund  ?— Yes.  National 

Amalgamated 

86174.  Are  these  voluntary  benevolent  funds  ? — Yes,  Union  of 
in  a  sense.    It  is  like  this  :  I  should  say  in  three-fourths  Labour, 
of  our  branches  the  contribution  is  4d.  per  week.  The 

vmion  demands  as  its  minimum  from  every  member  3^d. 
per  week,  for  which  it  pays  certain  benefits  ;  but  in 
three-fourths  of  our  branches  there  is  another  ^d.  paid, 
making  4d.  When  a  man  joins  one  of  these  branches 
he  pays  4d.  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  to  that  extent  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  compulsory  that  he  pays  this  -|-d. 

86175.  He  has  a  right  then  to  something  like  an  un- 
employed fund  ? — -It  hardly  runs  to  that ;  what  happens 
is  that  his  contributions  to  the  union  are  paid  for  him, 
his  3|d.  per  week  is  paid  for  him,  when  he  falls  out  of 
employment.  Then  he  is  still  entitled,  when  he  goes 
back  to  work,  to  his  accident  benefit,  to  the  funeral  benefit, 
to  the  help  of  the  union  in  getting  compensation,  and  to 
any  benefit  that  the  union  ordinarily  gives  ;  and  if  the 
state  of  its  benevolent  funds  allows  it,  the  committee 
may,  at  its  discretion,  give  him  a  grant  of  a  few  shillings. 
I  may  say  we  have  general  rules  for  the  whole  union 
which  control  the  expenditure  of  that  3^d.  per  week,  but 
the  management  of  this  other  \d.  is  vested  entirely  in 
each  separate  branch  ;  they  please  themselves  as  to 
how  they  manage  it,  but  generally  it  is  worked  in  the 
way  I  have  described  it. 

86176.  You  speak  to  rather  an  unfortunate  event  in  Labour 
Newcastle,  of  the  labour  exchange  being  used  in  the  case  bureaux  at 
of  a  labour  dispute.    I  thought  the  trade  unionists  of  Newcastle 
Newcastle  had  entire  confidence  in  the  superintendent  ?  South 
— I  am  rather  glad  that  question  has  been  asked  me,  ®' 
because  it  is  only  fair  to  say  as  to  the  bureau  in  New- 
castle, and  I  think  they  had  one  running  in  South  Shields 
(I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  running  now,  but  it  was 
temporarily  rimning  at  any  rate  in  South  Shields)  that 
in  those  two  places  the  bureaux  were  fairly  worked. 

86177.  You  do  not  refer  to  Newcastle  in  that  state- 
ment ?■ — No,  I  do  not  refer  to  Newcastle.  As  I  say,  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  general  statements  made  about 
them,  and  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  them  ; 
but  of  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  say  they  have  been 
unfairly  managed. 

86178.  You  do  not  think  these  things  are  inevitably 
connected  with  a  labour  exchange  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  inevitable.  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
people  who  work  them. 
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Mr.  86179.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  You  suggest  in  Paragraph  7 

Joseph      that  there  is  room  for  reduction  in  the  normal  working 
Bell  ^'^^  recollect  whether  the  hours  have  been 

 L      altered  at  all  at  Newcastle -on-Tyne,  in  the  shipyards,  in 

19  Nov.  1907.  your  time  ? — No,  they  have  not  really  been  altered. 

Hours  of  86180.  They  stand  at  fifty-four  hours  a  week  as  they 

work  in  Tyne  did  twenty  years  ago  ? — They  get  away  at  twelve  o'clock 
shipyards.      now  instead  of  one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  but  there  is  ten 

minutes  knocked  off  their  dinner  hour  every  day  to  make 

uj)  for  that. 

86181.  In  the  Government  dockyards,  where  similar 
work  is  performed,  are  the  hours  less  than  on  the  Tyneside, 
I  believe  they  are  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  the  Govern- 
ment dockyards. 

Unskilled          86182.  Do  you  know  of  any  union  that  caters  for  the 
labour  unions  unskilled  trades  that  pays  unemployed  benefits  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  of  one.    I  do  not  think  there  is  one.  There 
may  be,  but  if  so  it  is  a  very  small  organisation  that  I 
have  not  come  in  contact  with. 


and  uuem 
ployed 
bene  at, 


86183.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission that  there  is  a  union  or  unions  which  pay  un- 
employed benefits  in  the  unskilled  trades  ;  I  did  not 
knowjwhether  you  knew  of  one  ? — I  do  not  know  of  one, 
and  I  know  most  of  them.  There  are  the  two  dockers' 
unions,  the  Liverpool  Dockers'  Union,  (Sexton's,)  and  the 
other  dockers'  union,  the  Gasworkers',  and  our  own.  ThDse 
are  the  four  largest  unskilled  unions  in  the  country,  and 
they  none  of  them  pay  any  unemjiloyed  benefit.  There 
may  be  some  small  organisation  ;  I  wish  I  knew  wheye  it 
was,  because  I  should  like  to  see  its  officials,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  it. 

Proper  limits  86184.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  this  overtime  work 
of  overtime,  which  you  refer  to  which  is  so  continuous,  from  the 
employers'  point  of  view  are  they  not  often  in  difficulty 
to  meet  a  contract  which  necesitates  it  ? — I  should  say 
that  in  good  times  when  things  are  very  busy  they  would 
be  in  a  difficulty. 

86185.  Do  you  still  object  to  overtime  on  those  terms  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  object  to  a  certain  amount  of 
it,  but  I  think  some  restriction  wants  to  be  put  upon  the 
amount.  ,^ , 

86186.  Therefore  you  do  not  consider  it  a  question  of 
principle  unless  it  is  chronic  ? — No,  I  would  allow  over- 
time under  certain  conditions,  for  instance,  where  there 
is  a  breakdown  in  machinery  which  delays  something, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  that  loss  of  time,  then 
there  is  no  reasonable  man  who  could  object  to  it. 

86187.  Also  contracts  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  certain 
date,  it  may  be  that  they  take  longer  than  was  originally 
thought  ? — Yes,  they  may  take  longer  than  was  originally 
thought ;  but  I  think  that  they  usually  calculate  it  very 
well,  and,  in  any  case,  I  think  it  is  better  that  they  should 
allow  a  margin  in  making  their  contract. 

Overtime.  86188.  They  pay  more  for  their  overtime,  so  how  does 
it  pay  them  to  continue  overtime  ? — That  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  things  that  I  cannot  explain. 

86189.  Is  it  because  the  accommodation  in  the  shop 
is  insufficient  that  they  cannot  put  on  more  men  ? — No,  I 
hardly  think  so  ;  there  may  be  cases,  but  I  hardly  think 

!>0. 

86190.  Would  you  say  it  is  a  habit  in  the  trade  ? — Yes. 
It  takes  place  even  in  bad  times. 

88191.  Yet  you  do  not  think  there  are  other  reasons, 
such  as  the  want  of  workshop  accommodation,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  which  lead  to  it  ? — There  may  be  excep- 
tional instances.  It  seems  to  me  when  an  employer  has 
to  pay  more  for  overtime  worked  it  would  pay  him  just 
a?  well  to  have  his  shop  made  bigger. 

86192.  It  may  not  be  so  easy  actually,  it  would  require 
an  outlay  of  capital  which  might  not  be  necessary  for 
the  permanent  extension  of  the  business  ? — There 
may  be  difficulties  in  the  way. 

86193.  {Miss  Hill.)  Why  should  they  want  any  more 
accommodation,  because  the  men  they  now  employ  must 
work  in  the  same  place.  You  might  have  another  shift 
of  men  going  on  for  night  work  ? — There  are  places 
where  the  night  shift  is  being  worked,  and  overtime 
by  the  day  men  as  well,  any  number  of  them. 

Vagrants.  86194.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have   you  had  to  do  with  the 

administration  of  relief  funds  at  Newcastle  at  all  ? — No, 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 


i  nil 


86195.  You  said  something  just  now  about  the  men  Vawrants, 
sinking  down  to  the  standard  of  vagrants.    Do  you  ° 
find  actually  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with  in  your 
union  pass  into  the  vagrant  class  ? — I  have  come  across 
some  instances  of  it. 

86196.  Would  that  hold  true  at  all  generally  ?— I 
could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  they  neces- 
sarily become  vagrants  and  wander  about  the  country 
and  will  not  work,  or  very  rarely  will ;  but  what  I  do 
say  is  this  :  that  it  does  tend  to  make  men  careless  when 
the  work  is  casual ;  it  does  tend  to  make  them  careless 
afj  to  whether  they  do  work  regularly  or  not. 

86197.  I  was  only  interested  in  this  point.  I  think 
the  general  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  vagrant  is 
rather  a  man  who  wants  to  live  in  a  certain  particular 
way  in  his  own  fashion,  and  does  not  represent  the 
industrious  man  who  falls  out  of  work  ? — I  know  very 
little  about  the  vagrants.  To  tell  you  the  truth  the 
difficulty  I  have  is  in  knowing  where  he  comes  from  ; 
he  has  been  produced  somehow. 

86198.  I  am  asking  the  question  solely  in  relation  to 
what  we  might  call  the  degradation  of  labour  which 
might  follow  what  you  condemn,  the  very  casual  system 
of  work  ?— There  is  aqgae  tendency  in  that  direction, 
but  the  extent  of  it  I  cannot  speak  to. 

86199.  Where  there  has  been  a  change,  and  a  fluctua- 
tion in  trade,  how  have  the  people  been  absorbed  in 
Newcastle  ;  they  do  not  appear  on  the  Poor  Law  rolls, 
nor  do  they  appear  upon  your  fund,  because  you  have 
no  fund  for  the  out-of-work.  How  do  they  manage 
to  live  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  how  they  live.  I  am  afraid 
that  too  often  they  do  not  live,  they  die. 

86200.  What  is  your  evidence  for  that  ? — Let  me 
try  to  illustrate  this  ;  about  three  days  ago  two  men 
came  to  see  me  to  see  if  I  could  get  them  a  job.  They 
work  at  the  docks,  or  rather  on  the  quay,  as  we  call  it  ^ 
in  Newcastle,  and  one  of  them  told  me  where  he  worked 
23recisely,  what  work  he  used  to  follow  on  the  quay.  He 
apparently  knew  me  pretty  well ;  he  was,  I  suppose, 
a  member  of  our  union.  I  never  asked  to  see  his  card, 
which  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done.  He  put  it  to  me 
that  he  did  want  work  very  badly  ;  he  said  that  he  had 
been  selling  the  furniture  until  he  got  tired  of  it,  and 
he  had  not  very  much  more  to  sell.  He  said,  I  have 
three  in  my  family,  and  for  me  I  can  go  on ;  I 
have  not  had  anjrthing  to  eat  to-day,  but  as  for  my 
children,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Per- 
haps that  throws  some  little  light  on  how  it  is  done. 
The  father  and  mother  go  short  of  food,  and  the  children 
go  short  too,  and  they  borrow  a  shilling  off  somebody 
who  has  some  few  shillings  ;  it  is  always  called  borrowing, 
but  you  do  not  get  it  back  again  except  when  you  are 
hard  up  yourself  and  go  and  borrow  back. 

86201.  Let  us  go  into  this  a  httle  turther  ;    do  yeu  j^eg^jtutioa 
think  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  system  of  the  country,  p^, 
which  is  for  the  assistance  of  all  people  being  destitute.  Law. 
would  be  available  for  that  man.     Do  you  think  it  is 
not  available  for  him  really  ? — Not  in  practice.    I  turned 
it  over  in  my  own  mind,  speaking  to  that  v-ery  man  the 
other  day,  whether  I  should  advise  him  to  go  to  the 
guardians,  and  I  decided  I  had  better  not.    I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  taken  my  advice. 

86202.  From  your  point  of  view  what  was  your  ob-  . 
jection  ? — The  objection  is  that  owing  to  the  way  that  p^^j.  ] 
the  Poor  Law  is  regarded  it  means  a  loss  of  self-respect.  relief. 

86203.  Is  that  not  always  so,  whatever  your  system 
may  be,  to  a  certain  extent ;  everybody  has  a  sort  of 
feeling,  or  it  is  wide-spread,  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  de- 
pendent ;  in  matters  of  poor  relief  could  you  get  rid 
of  that  objection  in  any  way  ? — That  may  enter  in  to 
some  extent,  but  there  is  this  in  it,  if  a  man  feels  that 
he  is  giving  an  equivalent  for  what  he  is  getting,  then 
it  does  not  arise. 

86204.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ready  relief  association,  so  to  speak,  which 
we  have  for  helping  these  cases,  that  is  to  say  the  Poor 
Law.  Can  you  suggest  if  these  cases  should  be  so  assisted 
what  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  administration  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  follow  your  precise  meaning.  Do  you 
mean  in  the  way  of  providing  work  ? 
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^tstion  of  86205.  If  the  Poor  Law  should  provide  work,  I  want 
)r  Law  your  idea  what  would  in  a  measure  meet  this  difficulty, 
aiding  if  it  be  so. — If  the  Poor  Law  was  to  undertake  to  provide 
■k.  work,  let  us  assume  the  work  has  been  found,  that  it 

has  a  sj-stem  of  finding  work  at  which  there  is  a  chance 
of  a  man  who  could  do  a  normal  day's  work  giving 
return  tor  what  he  is  paid,  I  should  try  to  arrange  things 
90  that  it  was  not  over-run  by  officials.  I  should  try 
to  say  to  these  men,  there  is  the  work,  we  expect  a  tair 
return  from  you,  and  to  the  smartest  among  you  we  will 
give  a  shade  more  for  such  superintendence  as  is  wanted. 
|j  I  should  try  to  develop  amongst  these  people  the  co- 

I  operative  spirit. 

86206.  That  is  so  say  promote  habits  of  work  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  try  to  so  arrange  that  they  should  feel 
the  better  they  did  the  better  they  would  be  oif. 

86207.  You  would  set  aside  for  these  purposes  all  the 
relief  system  of  the  Poor  Law ;  you  would  concentrate 
your  attention  on  a  work  or  employment  system  ? — 
Yes,  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course,  aged  people  would 
have  to  be  provied  for  and  little  children. 

86208.  I  was  thinking  of  your  own  applicants. — 
Yes,  the  able-bodied  men. 

destionof  86209.  Do  you  think  it  is  pAible  to  deal  with  a  large 
i  Dervision  of  number  of  these  men  without^very  strict  supervision 
1  employed  a-nd  ganging,  because  very  likely  jHierwise  after  a  short 
time  they  would  become  indolent,  and  the  standard  of  efTort 
on  the  part  of  the  men  might  fall  ? — I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  to  manage  without  any  more  supervision  than 
a  private  emploj-er  requires,  assuming  it  is  the  class  of 
people  that  I  have  been  referring  to,  the  ordinary  casual 
workman,  or  regularly  employed  workman,  who  falls 
out  of  employment — the  normal  Morkman  who  falls 
out  of  work. 


])vicled 
ith  work. 
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86210.  To  take  the  case  you  mentioned  again,  is  there 
no  charitable  centre  at  all  to  which  you  could  have  referred 
that  man  ?  I  take  the  ease  to  be  that  of  a  man  who 
has  done  the  best  for  himself,  and  so  on.  Is  there  in  New- 
castle no  committee  which  would  take  that  case  up 
and  look  into  it  and  help  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

86211.  Is  it  not  rsither  extraordinary  (I  do  not  know 
the  town  myself  very  well  now,  but  I  used  to)  with  all 
the  churches  and  chapels,  and  places  in  Newcastle,  and 
the  societies,  that  there  should  not  be  a  reference  for  a 
man  in  that  plight  ? — I  daresay  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
but  to  be  candid  with  you,  we  do  not  think  very  much 
of  them. 

86212.  If  that  be  so,  still  they  are  there,  and  they  expend 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  Is  it  not  possible  to  bring 
them  to  some  kind  of  head  and  make  them  a  centre 
of  assistcince  ? — It  might  be  possible. 


86213.  If  it  were  possible  would  you  be  ready  to  take 

your  part  in  making  such  an  organisation  operate  M  ell? — •  Joseph 
Yes,  if  they  could  be  got  to  look  at  the  thing  from  some  Nichrh'-i 
other  point  of  view  than  mere  philanthropy,  if  I  may  ^  ' 

use  the  term,  (I  do  not  want  to  belittle  philanthropy),  jg  j^ov.  1907. 

If  instead  of  spending  the  money  in  relieving  the  people  

simply  because  they  are  j^oor  and  want  a  little  money  to 
tide  them  over,  they  would  try  to  develop  some  plan  by 
which  the  men  might  feel  that  they  were  giving  an  equiva- 
lent for  what  they  got,  so  that  their  self-respect  would  not 
suffer,  then  I  think  we  would  very  readily  assist  them, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  always  a  great  pity  that  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  as  I  suppose  there  must  be 
spent  in  the  whole  of  the  country  every  year  in  the  way 
that  you  have  described,  should  be  spent  in  that  way, 
when  I  think  it  might  be  better  applied. 

86214.  Take  that  particular  case  again,  if  the  man  had 
relief  say  for  a  few  days,  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  would  have 
enabled  him  to  turn  round  :  I  think  that  is  what  he 
wanted,  judging  from  what  you  said — for  the  moment  at 
any  rate  ? — -Yes,  that  would  help  him. 

86215.  Would  you  quite  despair  of  there  being  in  Question  of 
Newcastle  something  like  a  voluntary  committee  to  voluntaiy 
undertake  work  of  this  sort,  more  or  less  recognised  a-i  committee 
intervening  before  the  Poor  Law  came  in  ? — I  would  not  ^o^'  I'^l'ef  of 
quite  despair,  but  I  should  not  be  over-hopeful  of  a  ^"^^^P  °y  ^  • 
purely    voluntary   committee.     I    think    the  purely 
voluntary  committee  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  see 

and  hear  of  it.  would  not  want  very  much  people  liko 
myself  on  it. 

86216.  You  mean  it  is  a  class  committee,  is  that  it  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  would  regard  the  kind  of  people  who 
know  most  about  the  position  of  those  men  as  mischievous 
agitators. 

86217.  Then  divisions  would  prevent  the  committee 
working  as  it  should,  which  otherwise  might  meet  the 
difficulty  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  tendency  of  that  kind. 

86218.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
attempt  made  to  bring  people  together  in  Newcastle 
over  a  question  like  this  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt 
apart  from  the  formation  of  the  distress  committee  under 
the  Unemployed  Act  which  was  passed  recently. 

86219.  Has  the  distress  committee  so  acted  that  you  , 
think  a  voluntary  committee  on  those  lines  recognised 
might  serve  ? — I  do  not  know  sufficient  about  tbe  work 
of  the  distress  committee  to  be  able  to  tell.  The  distress 
committee  had  the  names  of  myself  and  some  more 
submitted  to  the  authority,  but  I  think  they  did  not  seem 
to  want  us  :  they  thought  it  better  to  lea^e  such  people 
as  myself  alone  as  far  as  possible. 
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86220.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  R.  and  W. 
Hawthorn,  Leslie  and  Company,  Limited,  Engineers  and 
Shipbuilders  ? — I  am. 

8622L  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  State- 
ment which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness 
handed  in  the  jolloiving  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  engaged  in  engineering  manufacturing 
work  for  over  fifty  years.  For  seventeen  years  I  was  senior 
partner  in  R.  &  W.  Hawthorn's  Engineering  Works,  which 
firm  then  amalgamated  with  the  shipyard  and  became  R. 
&  W.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  and  I  have  been  chairman  of 
this  company  ever  since — twenty  years.  We  employ 
about  4,000  men.  I  have  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
since  1877.  As  an  ex  officio  guardian  I  attended  the 
boards  both  in  Newcastle  and  in  Gloucestershire  as  regu- 
larly as  I  could.  Since  that  I  served  for  three  years  as 
an  elected  guardian.  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest 
in  Labour  questions  and  all  matters  connected  with 
pauperism.  For  two  years  I  was  Mayor  of  Newcastle — 
1885-6,  and  1887. 

2.  There  was  great  distress  in  this  city  and  neighbour- 
hood in  the  winter  of  1878-9,  owing  to  extreme  slackness 
after  very  busy  times,  and  I  served  on  the  committee  for 
relieving  the  distress.  In  1884-5  the  same  thing  happened 
and  there  was  very  wide-spread  distress.  The  shipyards, 
engine  works,  building  trade  and  coal  trade  (especially  in 
Northumberland)  being  all  extremely  slack  at  once.  I  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee,  which  I  think 
did  good  work.*  I  send  herewith  a  pamphlet  of  the  work 
which  we  did,  and  I  also  send  a  report  of  a  speech  of  my 
own,  deHvered  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference  in  Gilsland,  for 
the  four  northern  counties.  The  state  of  things  was  aboiit 
the  same  in  the  winter  of  1885-6.  We  then  had  another 
Distress  Committee,  and,  with  the  experience  gained,  I 
think  we  brought  things  out  to  about  as  satisfactory  a 
state  of  working  as  is  practicable,  mainly,  I  think,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  large  use  we  made  of  the  working-class 
organisations  in  investigating  the  cases  of  distress. 

3.  We  have  recently,  in  common  with  other  towns,  had 
complaints  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed,  but  the  number 
of  them  is  most  obviously  very  small  indeed  compared  to 
the  numbers  who  were  out  of  work  in  the  three  periods 
to  which  I  have  referred.  For  one  thing,  the  coal  trade 
has  been  busy  all  the  time,  the  engine  works  being 
fairly  busy  and  the  shipyards  nothing  like  as  slack  as  they 
were  in  those  days.  But  the  distress  is  of  a  wholly  different 
character,  and  it  is  to  that  subject  I  specially  wish  to  call 
your  attention. 

*  By  this  fund  upwards  of  3,000  families  were  relieved,  and 
over  £9,000  was  raised,  besides  gifts  of  coals  food  and 
clothing.  In  the  winter  1885-6,  about  £5,300  was  raised,  the 
relief  being  on  about  the  same  scale.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  raise  money  the  second  winter,  but  we  had  more  ex- 
perience to  guide  us. 


4.  In  the  three  periods  referred  to,  ending  in  1886,  we 
had  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  work  who  had  been 
earning  money  a  comparatively  short  time  before,  and 
v/ho  were  obviously  able  and  willing  to  go  to  work  again 
the  moment  they  got  the  chance,  and  practically  these 
men  were  all  absorbed  as  soon  as  trade  improved.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  unemployed  now  are  different, 
and  it  means  that  though  there  always  were  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  were  unemployed  and  a  certain 
number  who,  from  misfortune,  were  permanently  thrown 
out  of  work,  there  are  now  a  very  much  larger  class 
who  faU  to  get  employment  even  when  trade  is  good, 
and  whose  condition  seems  to  be  of  a  far  more  hopeless 
character.  They  seem  to  be  men  for  whom,  in  our 
present  high-pressure  industrial  system,  there  is  no  place ; 
sometimes  they  are  able-bodied,  sometimes  they  are 
comparatively  young,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
suitable  for  any  work  on  which  one  can  lay  one's  finger 
even  in  good  times.  No  doubt,  occasionally,  either  by 
their  own  effort  or  by  the  efforts  of  somebody  else,  some 
of  them  are  restored  to  proper  industrial  conditions. 
Although  the  numbers  are  not,  in  our  case,  very  large 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  the  class  is  undeniable, 
new  and  serious.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  can  account  for 
the  increase  in  three  ways,  but  there  may  be  many  other 
causes  which  I  have  not  observed. 

Firstly. — The  higher  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  of  course 
the  more  exacting  the  employer  is  as  to  what  he  gets  in 
return,  and  though  we  talk  very  freely  of  unskilled  labour 
there  is  really  very  little  labour  in  these  days  which  is 
absolutely  unskilled.  For  example  :  a  mason's  labourer, 
a  labourer  in  chemical  works  or  in  a  shipyard  aU  require 
a  certain  amount  of  expertness  and  knowledge,  though  of 
course  nothing  in  the  least  approaching  to  what  is  required 
in  a  mechanic  or  even  in  what  we  call  a  semi-skiUed  man. 
I  think  it  must  now  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  whenever  we 
raise  the  wages  of  the  lowest  class  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  of  men  left  outside  whose  labour  will 
become  unsaleable. 

Secondly. — -I  observe  with  very  great  regret  that  old 
soldiers,  reservists  and  militiamen  who  are  hable  to  be 
called  upon  for  service  are  much  more  apt  to  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  work.  It  may  be  that  they  were  not 
worth  very  much  before  they  enhsted,  and  it  may  be  that 
whatever  little  knowledge  or  skill  they  possessed  has  been 
weakened  or  lost  by  the  time  spent  on  service,  but  I  fear 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  their  hability  to  serve 
will,  in  some  cases,  especially  with  small  and  strugghng 
employers,  mihtate  against  their  employment.  I  ob- 
served this  very  much  in  the  year  or  two  after  the  South 
African  War.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  employers  ought 
to  be  more  patriotic  in  employing  these  men  :  there  are 
many  cases  where  for  a  man  to  leave  his  work  arbitrarily 
and  suddenly  involves  an  enormous  loss  to  his  employer, 
especially  a  small  one,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  small 
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employers  employ  far  more  men  in  the  aggregato,  es- 
pecially more  unskilled  labour,  than  large  employers. 
As  a  rule  they  are  poor  men  who  cannot  face  heavy 
burdens,  and  I  think  they  feel  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  whole  burden  shoidd  ba  thrown  upon  one  em- 
ployer instead  of  being  spread  more  fairly  over  a  whole 
•community.  I  beheve  that  unless  something  can  be  done 
to  give  soldiers  a  preference  (and  it  need  be  something 
very  small  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages),  they  will  just 
be  at  a  sufficient  disadvantage  to  make  the  absolute 
civihan  have  an  advantage. 

The  third  cause  is  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
I  hope  this  does  not  on  the  whole  tell  very  widely,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  tells  in  certain  cases.  The  insurance 
companies  very  generally  object  to  an  employer  taking 
on  a  one-eyed  man.  There  is  no  doubt  most  employers 
are  very  unwilhng  to  start  an  elderly  man  because  the 
risk  of  accident  is  in  his  case  very  much  greater.  We 
want  more  experience  on  this  point,  but  I  fear  it  is  a  very 
real  on3. 

Addendum. 

5.  As  regards  the  Workmen's  Compensation  it  is 
notoriously  only  too  true  that  it  has  made  it  much  more 
difficult  for  men  above  middle  age  to  obtain  employment, 
although  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  aversion  to  ercploy 
such  men  was  very  much  on  the  increase  before  the  Act 
really  came  into  force.  Most  of  the  insurance  companies 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  take  a  hard  and  fast  line  that 
they  uill  not  insure  men  who,  either  from  age  or  accident, 
are  below  the  normal  standard  of  efficiency,  and  this 
especially  applies  to  one-eyed  men. 

I  do  not  think  that  private  finns,  who  run  their  own 
risks,  are  nearly  so  hard  in  these  matters  as  insurance 
companies,  and  in  cases  Uke  ours,  where  there  is  a  joint 
insurance  by  employers  and  workmen,  the  case  of  such 
men  is  very  much  more  favourable.  In  fact,  I  should  say 
that  we  go  on  employing  men  till  it  becomes  really  unsafe 
for  them  to  go  about  the  works. 

86222.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  a  very  long  experi- 
ence as  a  master  manufacturer,  and  your  experience  has 
mainly,  I  imderstand,  been  connected  with  Newcastle  and 
the  neighboiurhood  ? — Practically  almost  entirely  ;  a 
little  elsewhere,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

86223.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  unemployed ;  but  you  make 
certain  statements  which  I  think  are  somewhat  new  to 
US.  You  have  had  experience  of  several  periods  of  de- 
pression and  lack  of  employment  previous  to  1885  ? — Yes. 

86224.  In  your  mind  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  conditions  attending  unemployment 
now,  and  what  there  were  attached  to  the  lack  of  employ- 
men  then  ? — That  is  so. 

86225.  I  think  you  put  it  clearly  in  your  Statement 
that  in  the  previous  periods  you  had  to  deal  with  persons 
who  were  usually  in  fair  employment,  and  who,  from 
rather  exceptional  circumstances,  were  pushed  out  of  that 
employment  ? — Yes. 

86226.  Now  you  seem  to  think  it  is  a  different  pheno- 
menon ;  you  have  now  unemployed  who  are  mainly 
composed  of  persons  chronically  unemployed  ? — Yes,  the 
unemployable  ;  it  may  not  be  their  own  fault  always. 
We  have  had  distress  funds  in  Newcastle  lately  when  trade 
was  good ;  even  when  we  were  short  of  hands  there  has  been 
a  considerable  number  of  imemployed  who  have  not  been 
provided  for. 

86227.  In  your  business  what  sort  of  proportion  of 
unskilled  do  you  calculate  you  employ  in  proportion  to 
skilled  workmen  ? — That  varies  enormously  in  different 
trades  ;  for  example,  if  you  take  a  work  where  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  repetition  the  proportion  of  unskilled  men 
is  enormously  greater  than  in  works  like  my  own,  where 
we  have  a  very  small  proportion  of  xmskilled.  You  may 
divide  them  into  three  classes  ;  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled.  My  work  is  to  make  marine  engines,  chiefly 
for  the  Admiralty,  and  also  locomotive  engines,  and  in 
those  we  employ  a  very  small  proportion  of  imskilled, 
and  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  semi-skilled  men. 
In  places  like  the  Elswick  works,  where  they  make 
ammunition,  and  so  on,  they  employ  a  very  large  number 
of  unskilled  men,  and  even  a  large  number  of  girls.  If 
you  come  to  the  making  of  machinery  for  the  textile  trades, 
and  so  on.  like  they  do  all  over  Lancashire,  things  like 


cotton-spinning  machines,  and  so  on,  there  you  get  great  Sir  Benjamin, 
repetition,  and  you  have  then  a  very  large  proportion  of   C.  Broivnc. 

of  unskilled.    It  is  very  hard  to  give  the  proportion  

between  the  two  ;  the  unskilled  even  is  skilled  m  a  certain  "  JNov.  1907. 
sense.  There  are  very  few  people  who  are  absolutely 
unskilled.  Even  the  bricklayers'  labourers  and  the 
join'^rs'  labourers,  and  all  those  people,  have  a  certain 
vestige  of  skill  in  them  which  makes  them  a  great  deal 
fitter  to  be  labourers  'm  that  trade  thar  in  a  different 
trade.  May  I  give  an  illustration  ?  I  reft-r  in  my  State- 
ment to  the  question  of  soldiers  being  out  of  work.  You 
never  hear  of  a  sailor  being  out  of  work.  Sailors  can  always  Sailors  never 
get  work,  in  my  experience,  because  although  they  are  on*"  of  work, 
labourers  they  can  do  certain  things,  and  do  them  well, 
which  will  always  give  them  a  command  of  employment ; 
a  sailor  can  sling  things,  and  work  at  a  crane,  and  work 
at  a  height,  which  gives  him  a  special  value  to  other 
people,  therefore  as  an  imskilled  man  he  wiU  always  get 
work. 

86228.  I  am  taking  a  yard  like  Elswick,  or  other  ship" 
building  yards  ;  there  the  number  of  imskiUed  compared 
to  skilled,  say  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  ship- 
would  very  much  vary  according  to  what  stage  the 
ship  was  in  ;  in  the  earlier  stages  there  would  be  more 
unskilled  persons  carrying  materials,  and  so  on,  but  as 
the  ship  approaches  completion  the  work  becomes  more 
of  a  skilled  character  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  then  you  ought 
to  have  a  succession  of  ships  coming  on.  The  idea  would 
be  to  keep  an  exactly  uniform  number  of  men  at  all  times, 
so  that  the  men  would  pass  from  one  to  another,  and 
you  would  always  keep  uniform  numbers  though  not 
on  the  same  work  ;  for  example,  the  joiners  only  come 
in  at  the  latest  stages  of  the  ship  practically. 

86229.  Taking  the  skilled  workmen,  I  assume  you  improvement 
would  agree  that  the  position  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  position  of 
has  not  gone  back  but  has  improved  ? — Certairdy.  skilled  and 

86230.  Then  take  the  semi-skilled  ?— The  same  thing  ^^OTkmen^^** 
with  regard  to  them. 

86231.  Therefore  it  really  is  the  residuum  which  comes 
below  those  classifications  which  is  the  difficulty  ? — I 
am  glad  you  have  put  that  word  residuum  in,  because 
it  is  exactly  what  it  is,  it  is  not  even  the  ordinary  un- 
skilled man.  For  example,  the  shipyard  labourer  is 
better  off  than  he  used  to  be,  and  on  an  average  has 
more  regular  work  ;  but  there  is  an  enormously  increasing 
residuum ;  and,  of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  every 
time  you  raise  wages  you  must  increase  the  residuum. 
You  throw  someone  out  of  work  if  you  raise  wages  by  a 
shilling  a  week ;  the  worst  form  of  labour  is  not  worth 
buying ;  there  are  always  some  men  who  are  just  at 
the  even  point  where  they  are  barely  worth  emplojdng, 
and  the  slightest  rise  in  wages  makes  them  not  worth 
employing.  You  cannot  employ  any  man  imless  you 
can  sell  the  work  he  does  for  as  much  as  you  have  paid 
him  for  doing  it.  That  is  not  always  sufficiently 
appreciated ;  that  bears  on  what  is  the  great  law  that 
guides  us  in  all  the  advances  of  wages. 

86232.  I  suppose  the  whole  tendency  of  the  develop-  Speeding  up 
ment  of  science  is  rather  to  speed  up  the  machinery  ? —  of  macliinei-y 
Of  course,  machinery  has  been  enormously  speeded  up     etlect  on 
in  the  last  ten  years  especially  ;    but  that,  of  course,  workmen, 
makes  it  all  the  better  for  the  workmen. 

86233.  Except  this.  It  has  been  alleged  to  us  rather 
that  the  strain  is  greater,  and  consequently  they  deterior- 
ate sooner  ? — I  think  that  is  perfectly  true,  I  think  the 
strain  is  greater.  I  do  not  think  employers  always 
sufficiently  realise  that.  That  is  the  point  the  trades 
unions  press  on  us  very  much  indeed,  and  I  think  with 
great  reason  they  have  urged  us  to  work  less  overtime, 
and  generally  speaking  be  more  carefid  and  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  strain  is  greater ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  gets  over  the  complaint  that  the  work  is  so 
uninteresting. 

86234.  Then  again  the  conditions  under  which   a  Effect  of 
certain  section  of  the  community,  which  supplies  the  home 
stratum  of  low  unskilled  labour,  live,  aie  such  that  there  conditions, 
is  a  process  rather  of  moral  deterioration  going  on  ? — 

You  mean  if  a  man  lives  in  any  bad  slum  and  has  no 
income  in  particular  he  deteriorates  ? 

86235.  Yes  ;  and  that  it  has  affected  a  considerable 
number  ;  that  there  is  now  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  very  lowest  grade  of  unskilled  labour  which  is 
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Sir  Benjamin  unemployable,  or  can  only  be  employed  on  very  simple 
C.  Browne,    matters,  than  there  was  some  time  back  ? — I  think  it 
is  due  rather  to  a  different  cause  to  that ;  of  course  just 
now  the  number  is  very  seriously  increased   by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

86236.  Taking  your  yard,  you  say  there  were  people, 
unemployed  when  j-ou  wanted  men.  Have  you  had 
any  diiSculty  in  getting  skilled  men  lately  ? — Not  serious 
difficulty  ;  but  there  Was  what  we  call  very  good  work 
for  everybody  who  Avanted  it,  work  was  good.  I  may 
say  this  ;  even  at  this  moment  in  the  engineering  trade, 
wages  in  the  north  of  England  are  as  high  as  they  have 
ever  been,  and  in  some  parts,  I  believe  that  is  the  case 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  they  are  higher  than  they 
have  been.  At  this  moment  in  Newcastle  there  is  some 
question  of  a  reduction  of  wages;  but  they  are  now 
the  highest  they  have  ever  been  for  the  engineering 
trade,  and  all  those  connected  with  the  engineering  trade, 
including  labourers. 

86237.  What  was  the  particular  trade  in  which  you 
said,  I  think,  you  wanted  men  sometimes  ? — I  could 
not  say  exactly  we  were  short  of  men,  but  the  wages 
were  at  their  highest  because  the  supply  of  men  was  not 
in  any  way  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

86238.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cyclical 
fluctuation  of  employment  ? — Certainly.  At  this  moment 
our  ship  yards  are  getting  very  slack  ;  we  may  come 
back  this  winter  to  the  old  state  of  things  of  really 
good  men  being  out  of  work  who  would  be  in  work  if 
there  were  work  for  them. 
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86239.  No  amount  of  foresight  can  obviate  that ;  it 
depends,  to  use  the  colloquial  expression,  on  circum- 
stances which  are  quite  beyond  your  control ;  for  instance, 
the  price  of  iron  and  steel  ? — It  is  quite  beyond  our 
control ;  it  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the  Government, 
and  so  on. 

86240.  You  are  a  large  Goveriunent  contractor,  ot 
course  ;  but  taking  firms  who  build  for  private  trade, 
they  would  be  in  much  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  ? — 
That  is  quite  so.  At  this  moment  you  can  fancy,  with 
the  high  bank  rate,  and  the  high  price  of  iron,  coal,  and 
so  on,  that  people  are  not  ordering  ships,  therefore  our 
ship  yards  are  very  slack.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
engineering  trades  in  some  parts  of  England  are  fairly 
busy;  where  they  are  making,  for  instance,  textile 
machinery,  and  so  on,  they  are  all  fairly  busy  ;  and  the 
locomotive  works  are  busy. 

86241.  I  suppose  in  Newcastle,  and  that  neighbour- 
hood, the  main  work  is  engineering,  which  is  very  closely 
associated  with  the  coal  trade  ? — The  coal  trade,  no 
doubt,  is  what  originated  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Newcastle  we  have,  of  course,  the  Elswick  works,  which 
dominate  ever3rthing  ;  they  are  the  biggest  thing  there. 
Besides  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  ship- 
building, and  the  engineering  connected  with  it,  on  the 
three  northern  rivers  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
engineering  ;  there  are  two  locomotive  works,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  electrical  works  ;  and  when  you  get  to 
the  Tees  you  get  bridge-building,  and  other  things  more 
mixed  up  with  the  iron  trade. 

86242.  Should  you  say  that  the  cyclical  fluctuations 
were  increasing  of  recent  years  ? — I  should  say  not.  I 
think  on  the  whole  employment  is  better  than  it  was 
for  fairly  good  men. 

86243.  Going  on  with  your  paper,  and  taking  your 
reasons  for  certain  difficulties  about  unemployment,  I 
think  you  have  already  explained  No.  1  ;  that  the  higher 
rate  of  wage  paid,  of  course,  the  higher  the  standaid  of 
skill  you  require  ? — Certainly. 

86244.  I  suppose  as  regards  skilled  labour  there  has 
been  the  response  that  the  higher  wage  has  elicited  the 
higher  skill  ? — The  men  are  a  different  thing  to  what 
they  were.  A  skilled  mechanic  now  is  a  far  higher  class 
of  man  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  If  j'ou  only 
speak  to  any  Admiralty  inspector  you  will  find  how 
much  their  demands  have  increased ;  for  example,  how 
much  more  exacting  they  are  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago  ;  and  the  mechanic  has  risen  up  to  that  most  admir- 
ably. A  mechanic  now  is  a  different  thing  to  what  he 
was  when  I  first  knew  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  first-class  men,  and  getting  men  trained  up  to 
meet  that.  The  demand  may  be  gi'cater  than  the  num- 
ber, but  the  men  rise  up  to  that  thoroughly.    Then  we 


all  of  us  take  pains  in  educating  our  men  ;    almost  all 

employers  now  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 

question  of  educating  apprentices   besides  what  they 
learn  in  the  works. 

86245.  Do  you  take  in  many  apprentices  ? — A  very  Apprenti 
large  number. 

86246.  And  I  suppose  a  good  number  stop  on  in  your  Future  ofc 
works  ? — Nearly  all  of  them.    If  they  choose  they  can  apprenticj 
stay  on  with  us.    A  certain  number  go  to  sea  and  drift 
away  to  people  who  have  no  apprentices  ;  but  an  appren- 
tice is  very  seldom  paid  off  after  his  time  is  up  because 
he  cannot  get  work ;  it  is  only  because  he  chooses  to  go. 

86247.  Does  he  go  to  sea  as  a  marine  engineer  ?- — 
Some  of  them  ;  and  a  great  many  go  to  take  jobs  else- 
where. For  instance,  a  great  many  manufacturers  keep 
two  or  three  engineers  to  keep  their  machines  in  order  ; 
they  do  not  take  apprentices  ;  and  these  have  to  be 
supplied  by  people  who  do  take  apprentices. 

86248.  Coming  to  your  second  reason,  you  point  out  Keasonof . 
the  chfficulty  there  is  in   soldiers  getting  employment  employitif 
because  small  manufacturers   particularly  do  not  like  of  discliai 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  being  deprived  of  their  services  ^'^  ^^^^ 
at  a  time  that  they  may  want  them  most  probably  ? — 

That  is  the  case.  I  do  not  think  people  reahse  how 
much  more  important  the  small  employer  is  than  the 
large  employer.  You  find  far  more  workmen  employed 
by  small  employers  than  are  employed  by  the  large  ones. 

86249.  It  is  a  real  disadvantage  ;  a.nd  the  man  who 
has  served  in  the  Army  is,  therefore,  rather  handicapped  ? 
— He  is.  I  think  if  the  War  Office  would  take  the  trouble 
they  might  alter  that  a  great  deal,  but  they  will  not  take 
the  trouble. 

86250.  Give  us  your  idea  of  what  they  could  do  ? —  Suggestei 
I  think  there  are  two  things  they  might  do.  First  of  action  by 
all,  perhaps  I  may  give  you  an  instance  of  the  harm  WarOffic 
a  man  may  do  by  being  called  away  suddenly  from 
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reservists 


our  works.  We  have  locomotive  works  wliich,  at 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  employed  300  or  400  men. 
In  every  locomotive  boiler  the  boiler  plates  want  to 
be  rolled  up.  These  were  done  by  one  man  at  a  rolling 
mill.  I  came  do^vn  to  the  works  one  morning  and  found 
out  that  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  that  rolling  mill 
had  gone  off  that  morning  to  go  to  the  militia.  I  never 
knew  he  was  a  militiaman  till  then.  If  I  had  let  that 
mill  stay  until  he  had  finished  his  twenty-eight  days' 
training  we  should  have  had  400  men  out  of  work.  It 
is  quite  absurd  to  talk  of  the  egotism  of  the  manufacturer  ; 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  paid  for  a  score  of  soldiers 
out  of  my  own  pocket  rather  than  have  the  400  men 
throwTi  out  of  work  and  losing  their  wages.  If  that 
man  had  been  earmarked,  if  we  had  known  he  was  a 
militiaman,  we  would  have  proAnded  for  that  before-  | 
hand.  The  first  thing  I  would  suggest  is  that  every  Registrat , 
man  who  is  liable  to  be  called  cut  should  be  distinctly 
recognised  as  a  reservist  man,  niiUtiaman,  or  volunteer. 
I  remember  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  one  of  our  counties 
said  to  me  :  We  found  out  in  the  War  that  you  cannot 
depend  on  volunteers,  because  so  many  of  them  cannot 
leave  their  work.  My  answer  to  that  was  this :  If  you 
suddenly  come  to  my  works  ard  spotted  100  men,  and 
without  a  proper  warning  you  said  you  wanted  those 
men,  very  likely  I  could  not  spare  them  ;  but  if  you 
had  told  me  beforehand  that  those  100  men  out  of  3,000 
or  4,000  were  liable  to  be  wanted,  then  I  could  have 
arranged  that  each  man  should  have  an  understudy 
to  take  up  his  place.  Each  foreman  would  have  had 
two  or  three  such  men,  and  it  would  not  have  been  an 
insuperable  difficulty  for  the  foreman  to  provide  them 
if  he  knew  beforehand.  Where  it  breaks  down  is  that 
there  is  so  little  co-operation  between  the  War  Office 
and  the  civihan  employer.  They  want  to  have  the 
men  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  military  life, 
and  they  consult  the  military  life,  but  not  the  civihan 
life.  One  recommendation  I  believe  has  been  made,  Allowanct 
and  I  believe  it  woixld  be  a  very  wise  thing  indeed  if  it  Is.  per  w 
were  understood  that  any  employer  who  employed  a  ''jj^ggjj.y^g 
reservist  man  or  a  mihtiaman  was  to  have  some  small  ^,ji\jt,iama 
allowance  for  doing  it,  say.  Is.  a  week,  or  so,  for  every 
man  on  condition  that  he  produced  his  man  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  small  fee  of  Is.  a  week  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to,  say,  a  foreman  navvy  -who,  perhaps, 
takes  a  cutting  for  a  railway,  and  employs  fifty  or  sixty 
men.  To  get  Is.  a  week  for  each  man  would  be  a  httle 
fortune  for  that  man  and  "make  it  qui  to  worth  his  while ; 
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he  would  try  to  get  old  soldiers  as  much  as  possible. 
People  do  not  realise  what  a  great  deal  Is.  a  week  is  to 
a  small  employer ;  Is.  a  week  to  that  man  is  a  fairish 
profit. 

86251.  It  would  come  to  a  very  large  amount  if  Is. 
a  Week  were  paid  to  every  reservist  ? — £2  12s.  a  year 
for  every  reservist ;  that  is  what  it  would  come  to. 

86252.  Unless  you  do  something  of  that  kind  would 
not  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jlilitiaman  liable  to  be  called 
out  operate  against  his  being  employed  in  the  first  place  ? 
— It  might  operate  a  little  against  it  in  the  first  place,  but 
not  so  much  as  the  disgust  that  one  has  in  finding  their  work 
all  upset.  At  the  time  of  the  war  I  knew  of  a  case  which 
shows  how  the  employer  is  handicapped.  There  was  a 
small  shopkeeper  who  had  an  assistant  wlio  knew  all  the 
goods  in  the  shop,  and  could  find  the  things  for  the  cus- 
tomers the  moment  they  came  in.  That  man  was  called 
out  to  go  to  the  war ;  and  when  he  came  back  his  em- 
ployer said :  I  could  not  keep  the  job  open  for  him ;  I 
was  obliged  to  get  another  man  and  train  him  ;  now 
that  the  other  man  is  trained  I  cannot  send  him  away. 
I  think  there  should  be  great  sympathy  for  that  small 
employer ;  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  workman  himself. 

86253.  (3I>:  Chandler.)  Do  you  mean  that  that  Is.  a 
week  is  to  be  paid  during  the  absence  or  during  the  time 
of  the  engagement  ? — While  the  man  is  at  work.  I  do  not 
think  £2  12s.  a  year  would  be  so  bad  for  the  Government  as 
having  the  men  going  round  to  casual  wards  and  saying 
because  they  joined  the  Army  they  were  ruined  for  lile. 

86254.  (Chairman.)  In  times  of  emergency  the  Govern- 
ment must  call  up  their  men  quite  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. I  understand  the  case  you  give  us  was  just 
a  man  going  out  for  ordinary  training  ? — It  the  colonel 
of  the  Newcastle  brigade  had  said :  If  there  comes  an 
emergency  there  are  100  men  I  want  to  call  out ;  I  could 
provide  for  that  without  the  least  difficulty ;  but  he 
must  come  before  the  emergency  arises,  if  he  wants  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  the  men. 

86255.  You  want  more  sympathetic  co-operation 
between  the  War  Office  and  the  employers  as  regards 
the  reserves  ? — That  is  what  we  want. 

86256.  You  think  if  that  were  started  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement  to  put 
the  reserve  men  in  a  better  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  an  inducement  to  employers  to  keep  them  ? 
— It  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the  small  employer, 
and  the  small  employer  is  the  man  that  matters :  he 
employs  so  many  more  men  than  the  larger  employers 
do. 

86257.  Passing  on  to  the  third  cause,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
and  the  almost  universal  impression  is  that  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  has  rather  curtailed  the  age 
at  which  people  in  certain  grades  of  labour  can  get  em- 
ployment, but  we  have  had  no  figures  :  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  alleged  that  the  natural  tendency  of  anybody 
out  of  employment  is  to  say  it  is  due  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  ? — I  am  afraid  one  cannot  help  what 
idle  people  say  who  are  out  of  employment ;  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  it.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
have  examined  any  of  the  secretaries  or  agents  of  any 
of  the  Workmen's  Insurance  Companies. 

86258.  We  have  one  summoned. — I  think  you  wiJl 
find  that  these  insurance  companies  will  alwuys  tell  you 
that  they  will  not  allow  a  firm  who  insures  with  them 
to  employ,  for  example,  a  one-eyed  man :  the  iron  men, 
especially  the  riveters  in  shipbuilding,  are  very  apt  to 
have  accidents  to  their  eyes.  The  insurers  say :  We 
cannot  insure  one-eyed  men.  I  think  they  are  exceed- 
ingly wrong.  In  our  engine  works  we  have  a  scheme 
whereby  the  men  insure  jointly  with  the  employers  : 
in  fact,  we  contract  out  of  the  Act.  That  covers  one-eyed 
men,  and  every  kind  of  man.  If  I  were  taking  my  own 
risks,  which  I  am  not  sure  would  not  be  the  bes*^  thing  to 
do,  I  si  ould  take  the  one-eyed  men  as  well  as  anyone  else. 
I  think  it  is  an  abominable  thing,  but  the  insurance  com- 
panies say :  We  have  to  work  for  our  shareholders ;  we  have 
to  do  what  is  best  for  them,  and  we  must  not  insure  one- 
eyed  men.  The  same  thing  applies  to  old  men.  Old 
men  are  more  liable  to  accidents  than  young  men.  In 
the  old  times  we  always  had  a  number  ot  men  whom  we 
went  on  employing  as  they  got  older  and  older.   We  kept 


them  on  till  they  got  so  lame  and  they  got  so  blind,  and  Sir  Benjamitt. 
they  got  so  deaf  that  we  could  not  emplojr  them  any  C  Browne. 
more  for  their  own  safety;  but  in  these  days  we  do  not 
keep  them  on.  26  Nov.  ^907. 

86259.  It  is  alleged  a  young  man  is  more  venturesome, 
and  there  are  more  accidents  among  the  young  men 
than  there  are  amongst,  I  will  not  say  very  old  men, 
but  men  about  fifty  ? — I  think  we  would  all  agree  with 
that :  in  every  rank  of  life  the  young  men  are  more 
venturesome  than  men  a  few  years  older. 

86260.  Is  not  fifty  now  supposed  to  be,  for  certain  Age  of 
branches  of  work,  a  rather  advanced  age  for  a  workman  ?  workmen. 
— I  believe  a  great  many  employers  would  not  take  a 

man  at  fifty  if  they  knew  it :  I  think  they  are  wrong,  but 
they  would  not. 

86261.  Following  that  up,  if  men,  say  in  a  works  like 
yours,  of  the  age  of  fifty  are  in  employ,  the  c^uestion  of  age 
so  long  as  they  are  competent  does  not  so  very  much 
matter,  but  supposing  an  employer  has  to  take  on  a  lot 
of  unskilled  labourers  rather  of  the  lower  grade,  that  all 
come  under  the  Compensation  Act,  I  suppose  the  fact 
that  a  man  was  about  fifty  or  so  on  (and  probably  he 
would  not  have  worn  very  well  in  that  class)  would  operate 
against  his  being  taken  on  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
whatever.  For  example,  with  regard  to  a  man  who  works 
in  a  quarry,  I  should  say  it  would  operate  against  him 
most  severely :  he  would  not  be  nearly  so  active,  and  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  an  accident  happen  to  him. 
Many  employers  will  not  take  a  man  on  who  is  the  least 
bit  grey-haired. 

86262.  We  were  told  by  one  medical  man  that  one  of  Advantage 
the  drawbacks  affecting  the  employment  of  older  men  is  '^^  the  Com- 
that  if  they  have  an  accident  they  are  so  much  longer  l^JJ^^^'tio" 
recovering  from  it  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  that.    Of  ' 

course,  on  the  other  side  you  must  remember  this  Act 
enables  a  vast  number  of  men  to  be  kept  in  comfort,  which 
would  have  to  be  done  by  charity  or  the  rates  otherwise. 
I  think  on  the  whole  the  gain  of  the  Act  is  enormous  :  we 
are  here  to  talk  about  what  is  wrong  and  not  w'hat  is  right. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  think  the  Act  on  the 
whole  was  an  enormous  gain  to  the  working  classes  and 
everyone  else  too. 

86263.  That  was  rather  foreseen  when  the  Act  was 
passed,  although  it  was  hoped  that  the  position  in  the 
main  would  be  beneficial,  it  had  that  drawback,  that  it 
might  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  old  men  to  get  em- 
ployment ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  Home  Office  considering  the  working  of  the 
previous  Act  before  this  legislation  came  on :  there  were 
five  members  on  it,  and  I  was  there  to  represent  the 
employers.  I  quite  recognised  that  fact  as  inevitable, 
but  I  say,  while  I  think  it  is  important  to  stop  up  every 
leak 'one  can,  I  should  certainly  think  it  was  a  most  fear- 
ful calamity  if  the  Act  were  rescinded.  It  is  an  immense 
gain  on  the  whole. 

86264.  You  have  given  us  some  schemes,  one  of  which  Contraeting 
relates  to  your  works  I  think.    You  have  contracted  out  out. 

I  understand  ? — We  have  three  works  :  in  two  we  have 
contracted  outside,  but  in  the  marine  works  it  is  called 
St.  Peters,  and  in  the  locomotive  works,  Forth  Banks. 

86265.  According  to  the  Act  the  scheme  has  to  be  as  fair  Schemes  of 
for  the  men  as  the  Act  itself  would  be  ?— Yes.    I  should  insurance, 
say  the  two  papers  you  have  there  have  just  been  passed 

anew :  they  have  just  been  re-signed  by  the  Registrar, 
.so  they  are  quite  the  newest  thing.  (For  scheme  of 
insurance,  see.  Appendix  No.  CIII.) 

86266.  There  is  no  stipulation  here  about  age,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — No,  we  do  not  make  any.  In  respect 
of  that  I  have  always,  as  far  as  my  influence  goes,  which 
is  of  course  not  unlimited  because  one  must  leave  some 
discretion  to  the  foremen  and  managers,  said  :  Do  not 
make  any  scruple  about  employing  an  old  man  ;  if  he  has 
been  a  wise  old  man  his  brain  ought  to  be  worth  more  to 
us  than  his  body,  and  I  would  have  him  unless  he  is  a 
very  old  man.    I  do  not  at  all  object  to  elderly  men. 

86267.  How  long  are  the  schemes  in  operation;  can 
they  go  on  from  year  to  year  by  consent  ? — We  had  one 
scheme  started  directly  the  Act  was  passed  \n  1897. 
That  went  on  till  the  new  Act  came  into  force  the  other 
day.  This  scheme  is  the  same  scheme  as  the  old  scheme 
with  the  figures  altered  to  suit  the  altered  set  of  circum- 
stances. 
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Sir  Benjamin     86268.  If  the  man  contributes  he  comes  imder  this 
C.  Broivne.   scheme  the  day  he  comes  on  to  your  works  ? — ^Yes. 

86269.  Or  must  he  be  in  a  certain  time  ? — ^No,  he 
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comes  on  the  day  he  comes  into  the  works  ;  it  is  entirely 
managed  by  the  workmen  ;  they  do  what  they  like  with 
it. 

86270.  I  see  you  insure  yourself.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  practice  of  the  insurance  offices  where 
the  employer  insures  through  them.  This  was  the  point 
which  certain  witnesses  have  impressed  upon  us  ;  they 
say,  of  course,  where  the  employer  insures  himself  ho 
can  take  precautions  against  engaging  old  or  infirm 
people,  but  if  the  employer  is  insured  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  they  would  be  disposed,  assuming 
that  the  amount  they  had  to  pay  in  one  year  was  higher 
than  was  anti  ipated,  either  to  increase  the  rate  or  lay 
down  more  stringent  conditions  in  subsequent  years  ? — 
No  doubt  they  must  make  it  up.  The  whole  thing  is 
merely  a  business  speculation  on  their  part. 

86271.  Do  you  know  if  they  put  in  any  conditions 
about  age  ? — I  cannot  say  about  age  exactly,  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  they  do.  They  put  in  very  strong  conditions 
about  infirmity.  I  do  not  state  as  a  fact  they  do,  but  I 
am  sure  they  must,  because  they  put  in  so  many  condi- 
tions about  what  they  consider  makes  a  man  less  desirable. 

86272.  It  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  when  a  man 
insures  through  an  office,  as  the  contract  only  runs  for 
one  year,  it  subjects  him  to  practically  the  same  liability 
as  regards  old  men  as  an  employer  who  insures  himself  ; 
I  will  not  say  for  that  year,  but  in  subsequent  years  it 
would,  because  the  company  would  raise  their  rate  if 
they  had  not  covered  themselves  ? — Yes,  the  thing  is 
this,  you  must  take  a  company's  rules  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  same  as  if  you  insure  your  house  against  fire  ; 
they  will  not  alter  the  rules  to  meet  each  case.  They  say : 
"  Here  are  our  rules  "  ;  you  may  say  :  "  I  do  not  like 
that  rule,  and  I  cannot  have  that,"  but  they  say :  "  That 
is  our  standing  rule,  and  we  cannot  alter  our  standing 
system  for  one  case,"  and,  of  course,  they  could  not. 
What  I  have  heard  their  secretaries  say  is  :  "  We  will 
not  take  these  men  at  an  extra  rate."  If  you  could  get 
hold  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Cumings 
of  Newcastle  is  the  secretary,  they  could  tell  you  a  good 
deal  about  one-eyed  men  ;  they  are  the  people  who  have 
more  one-eyed  men  than  anybody  else  has ;  I  am  keeping 
to  one-eyed  men,  because  that  is  such  a  serious  thing. 
The  same  thing  applies,  for  example,  to  the  case  of  people 
who  have  been  ruptured.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  about  that,  but  I  need  not  specialise  that  because 
I  take  one  illustration  to  deal  with  all. 

86273.  Do  you  medically  examine  your  men  ? — Not 
beforehand.  One  firm  tried  to  do  it,  but  the  other 
employers  discouraged  it,  and  it  was  dropped  entirely. 

86274.  If  the  company  lays  down  conditions,  they 
would  be,  I  suppose,  conditions  applicable  to  a  particular 
trade,  though  you  might  vary  them  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  yard  or  factory  might  be  ? 
— Certainly. 

86275.  They  have  a  uniform  rate  as  a  rule  for  each 
particular  trade,  have  they  not  ? — I  think  so. 

86276.  Supposing  there  happened  to  be  a  number  of 
accidents  in  one  particular  establishment,  and  it  was 
thought  that  that  was  due  to  old  men  being  employed, 
would  the  insurance  company  raise  the  rate  on  that 
establishment  next  year  ? — I  should  think  they  would. 
I  should  think  they  would  either  do  that  or  refuse  to 
insure  them.  I  cannot  speak  certainly  because  I  have 
not  special  experience  about  insurance  companies,  but 
they  certainly  would  make  objection  if  they  found  you 
had  more  than  your  fair  share  of  accidents.  In  a  ship 
yard  they  would  charge,  say,  £1  or  25s.  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  paid  ;  in  the  engine  works  they  would  charge  us, 
say,  from  15s.  or  half-a-sovereign,  down  to  as  low  as 
3s.  6d.  for  small  work,  depending  on  the  risk  of  the  work  ; 
if  they  were  only  making  very  small  things  the  risk  would 
be  much  less  than  if  they  were  handling  large  articles. 

86277.  Did  you  in  the  old  days,  ever  employ  epileptics  ? 
— No,  I  would  not  do  it  in  engineering  works,  it  is  not 
safe  ;  the  man  might  fall  into  the  machinery  and  be 
killed  directly  ;  I  have  heard  of  a  man  having  a  fit  in  the 
works,  but  I  should  not  have  a  man  like  that  in  an  ordinary 
crowded  machine  shop. 


of  reservisi 


86278.  The  nature  of  your  work  really  precludes  their  j 
safety  ? — The  man  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  injured 
seriously  at  some  time,  be  it  longer  or  shorter  ;  he  would 
be  almost  sure  to  hurt  himself  when  he  fell  down. 

86279.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  regard  to  the  calling  Effect  of 
up  of  the  Militia  and  other  reserves,  do  you  find  the  new  calling  np 
principle  which  has  been  adopted,  of  calling  up  more  in  ]^ilitia,  et 
the  winter,  is  helpful  at  all  ?— It  would  not  affect  my wmter. 
trade  at  all.    I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good 
thing  for  the  building  trade  and  agriculture  obviously, 
to  call  the  men  up  in  winter. 

86280.  It  would  be  of  no  use  in  your  particular  works  ? 
— No.  You  see  our  being  busy  does  not  depend  on  that 
at  all,  but  upon  other  things  entirely ;  we  are  an  inside 
trade  practically. 

86281.  I  notice  you  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  Registratic 
knowledge  as  to  a  person  being  a  reservist  entirely  on 
the  War  Office.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  employer 
to  make  somes  enquiry  on  the  subject  before  he  employed 
the  person  ? — Wliat  does  that  mean  ;  it  means  looking 
through  an  enormous  number  of  men,  it  is  like  looking 
in  a  sack  to  find  a  needle  ;  the  War  Office  could  do  for  a 
halfpenny  what  it  would  cost  me  some  pounds  to  do. 

86282.  The  person  himself  might  tell  you  ? — If  the 
War  Office  would  certify  with  regard  to  the  man,  they 
would  know  where  he  was  ;  we  could  keep  account  and 
inform  them  ;  if  the  man  left  us  we  could  send  to  the 
War  Office  and  say  :  "  John  Smith  has  gone  away  ;  he 
says  he  has  gone  "  so  and  so  ;  we  could  help  the  War 
Office  to  keep  their  eye  on  the  man. 

86283.  Would  that  not  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  War 
Office  to  do,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  a  man  who  goes  from 
one  works  to  another  ? — How  are  they  going  to  find  him 
when  they  want  him  otherwise  ? 

86284.  The  giving  of  the  information  in  every  case 
might  be  a  serious  matter  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  giving  simple  information.  If 
you  think  what  a  lot  of  haKpenny  cards  a  small  office 
boy  can  write  in  an  hour,  the  giving  of  information  is  a 
very  small  matter  ;  if  you  have  to  make  enquiries  it  re- 
quires a  man  of  some  ability  and  knowledge  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time.  If  they  do  not  hke  to  do  it  they  need 
not,  but  I  assume  they  want  to  find  their  man,  and  I 
think  that  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  find  their  man. 

86285.  I  noticed  you  said,  when  the  Chairman  asked  Definitionjj  jj^ 
you  about  people  being  under-employed,  you  answered  "  unemplailjf 
him  "unemployable"  ;  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a^ls. '  |  ■& 
a  person  who  is  under-employed,  and  a  person  who  is  '  ' 
unemployable  ? — ^What  I  call  an  unemployable  man  is 

a  man  who  cannot  practically  earn  the  standard  wage  in 
any  trade  in  which  he  can  find  a  situation. 

86286.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  in  regard  to  the  Position  ol 
unskilled  person  who,  strictly  speaking,  knows  no  trade  ?  "^^'^ 

— He  is  a  very  unfortunate  person ;  he  is  the  man  it  is  ^^^ii** 
harder  and  harder  to  find  employment  for.  What  I  ijiiowled^e 
think  is,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  teach  every- 
body, I  will  not  say  a  trade,  because  you  cannot  make 
them  mechanics,  but  to  make  them  always  useful.  A 
boiler  builder's  labourer  and  a  joiner's  labourer  have 
knowledge  sufficient  to  be  of  use  to  somebody,  but  the 
man  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  very 
hard  to  employ. 

86287.  May  I  take  it  that  is  the  man  you  describe  in 
this  sentence  :  "  They  seem  to  be  men  for  whom,  in  our 
present  high-pressure  industrial  system,  there  is  no 
place  "  ? — That  is  it  exactly. 

86288.  "  Sometimes  they  are  able-bodied ;  some- 
times they  are  comparatively  young,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  quite  suitable  for  any  work  on  which  one  can 
lay  one's  fingers,  even  in  good  times  ?  " — That  is  exactly 
what  I  mean. 

86289.  What  would  you  do  with  that  person  ? — That 
is  not  my  business.  I  would  either  make  society  or 
Parliament  deal  with  them.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  can- 
not do,  and  that  is  find  work  for  them. 

86290.  You  see  nothing  in  our  present  system  which 
will  provide  work  for  such  a  man  ? — Except  to  do  all  one- 
can  to  try  and  utihse  him.  I  cannot  give  you  any  ex- 
ample, for  I  have  no  experience,  but  take  labour  colonies, 
or  the  things  that  the  Salvation  Army  do  ;  I  think  those 
are  all  organisations  for  the  purpose  you  ask  about.  I 
understand  there  are  people  who  are  doing  exactly  the 
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woTk  you  speak  of.  Is  not  the  labour  colony  practically 
for  that  purpose  ? 

86291.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this :  do  you 
think  that  any  improvement  in  our  system  of  education 
would  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  men  ? — That 
requires  a  lot  of  thinking  about.  I  am  not  sure  that  our 
school  education  would.  I  should  think  the  school  edu- 
cation is  not  so  much  at  fault,  but  what  I  suppose  you 
want  is  some  means  of  getting  hold  of  these  men.  Of 
course  these  run  in  two  classes,  those  whose  fault  it  is 
they  are  like  it,  and  those  whose  fault  it  is  not.  For 
example,  suppose  a  man  has  been  engaged  all  his  life  on 
some  trade  which  now  is  not  required  any  longer,  if  that 
man  had  a  fair  chance,  probably  he  would  learn  to  do 
something  else  that  is  useful. 

86292.  That  is  hardly  the  man  we  have  in  our  minds  : 
he  is  already  a  skilled  man  :  he  is  skilled  in  a  trade  which 
passes  away.  He  is  a  man  much  more  likely  to  learn 
something  fresh  than  the  person  who  never  has  had  a 
skilled  trade  ? — I  should  say  if  a  man  has  worked  even  as 
an  ordinary  labourer,  regularly  and  steadily,  the  chances 
are  that  he  could  always  be  taught  to  be  of  use  in  some 
way.  What  I  should  call  the  possible  man  is  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  do  steady  regular  work  of  any  kind,  but 
some  men  hate  regular  work  and  will  not  do  it,  and  those 
are  the  hopelessly  unemployable. 

86293.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  this  dislike  to  be  in 
any  regular  employment  under  fixed  regulations  is  on  the 
increase  in  the  younger  generation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  I  think  the  world  is  getting  better  on  the  whole, 
but  our  business  is  to  think  about  what  is  still  left  that  is 
wrong  in  the  world ;  but  I  should  say  myself,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  (I  have  been  mixed  up  in  engineering  works 
for  more  than  half  a  century),  on  the  whole  people  of  all 
sorts  are  distinctly  better  than  they  used  to  be.  I  think 
they  are  more  respectable,  more  sober  and  everything 
else,  but  there  are  some  bad  ones  left,  and  those  are  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

86294.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  When  you  say  bad, 
you  mean  they  may  be  bad  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  it  is  bad  for  the  social  conditions  of  the  present 
day,  bad  for  the  labour  market  and  so  on  ? — They  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  what  the  world  wants 
them  for. 

86295.  Do  you  think  that  in  localities  where  there 
is  a  special  trade  or  a  special  set  of  trades,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  institutions  established  in  which 
people  could  be  taught  in  their  youth  to  be  fitted  for 
those  particular  trades,  or  not  ? — We  train  a  lot  of  young 
people  to  be  engineers  and  shipbuilders,  we  take  the 
greatest  pains  with  them.  For  example,  we  pay  for  any 
of  our  apprentices  to  attend  any  classes  they  choose  of 
any  kind,  absolutely  free  ;  besides  that  we  give  them 
prizes  and  inducements.  Any  boy  who  attains  a  certain 
not  very  high  standard  of  proficiency  in  his  class  in  book 
work  we  give  him  an  extra  shilling  a  week  for  that  year, 
and  if  he  passes  the  examination  next  year,  the  shilling 
a  week  goes  on  again.  Then  we  take  some  of  the  best 
boys  into  the  drawing  office  every  year,  and  then  they 
are  made  men  for  life  imder  ordinary  circumstances. 
When  I  say  we  do  that,  I  mean  not  merely  Hawthorns 
but  most  other  employeis  do  something  of  the  kind. 

86296.  Outside  those  you  look  after  in  this  way,  there 
is  this  other  residuum.  What  I  w  ant  to  know  is  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  do  anything  for  them 
municipall.^  or  nationally  ? — My  impression  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes  from  what  I  have  known  of  them,  that  with 
the  exception  of  those  men  who  are  put  into  that  rank 
specially  by  some  act  of  misfortune,  such  as  one-eyed 
men,  most  of  them  are  there  because  of  their  own  fault 
and  want  of  character.  Most  of  them  are  idle  men. 
Institutions  are  not  what  they  want ;  they  want  some- 
thing more  severe  than  that. 

86297.  I  see  you  say  that  there  are  very  few  imskilled 
people  ? — Absolutely  unskilled. 

86298.  Does  that  mean  there  are  very  few  people 
who  do  not  know  a  trade  of  some  kind  ? — The  meaning 
of  the  word  "  trade  "  must  be  distinctly  specified.  Of 
course  by  a  skilled  man  we  mean  the  man  who  has  learnt 
a  trade,  a  trade  needing  both  intellect  and  mental  skill, 
a  man  who  can  adapt  himself  in  accordance  with  the 
modifications  of  that  trade.    That  is  the  kind  of  thing. 

429- VIII. 


In  fact,  practically  speaking,  the  high  class  mechanic  Sir  Benjamiit 

now  is  looked  upon  as  belonging  rather  to  the  middle-  G.  Browne. 

class  than  the  working  class,  because  the  greatest  social      ~  ~ 

gap  is  between  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer,  therefore  " 

I  dismiss  them  from  consideration.    Then  you  come  to  Semi-skilled, 

the  semi-skilled  and  imskilled  men.    The  semi-skilled 

man  is  a  man  that  works  a  machine,  or  does  something 

of  that  sort,  like  the  man  who  strikes  for  the  blacksmith 

a  man  who  would  not  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship, 

but  he  ha-5  picked  up  a  certain  amount  of  special  skill 

which  makes  him  worth  more  than  his  neighbour  for 

the  special  work.    In  that  class  you  may  include  coal 

miners  and  navvies,  and  all  those  men.    Take  a  navvy : 

you  want  to  dig  a  hole  somewhere ;   if  you  get  a  navvy 

and  pay  4s.  6d.  a  day  he  will  dig  that  hole  for  half  the 

price  a  labourer  would  do  it  for  at  3s.  a  day,  because  he 

knows  exactly  how  to  dig  a  hole  and  use  his  spade  and 

shovel.    I  hold  if  things  could  find  their  natural  level 

you  would  always  find  that  the  highest  wages  mean  the 

cheapest  labour.    That  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 

because  sometimes  wages  are  interfered  with  by  artificial 

means,  but  naturally  the  highly  paid  men  does  his  work 

most  cheaply.    I  have  seen  this  happen  in  cases  where 

I  have  had  to  go  to  a  new  neighbourhood,  where  I  had 

to  work  with  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  work  I  had 

to  put  before  them,  and  I  found  certain  wages,  but  in 

the  course  of  three  or  four  years  the  daily  rate  of  wages 

increased  very  largely  indeed,  and  by  the  end  of  that 

time  I  could  let  piece-work  at  far  lower  prices  than  I 

could  let  it  at  when  the  wages  were  a  great  deal  lower, 

because  the  men  had  got  more  skilled  in  the  work. 

86299.  We  have  now  dealt  with  the  skilled  and  the  Unskilled 
semi-skilled  ? — Now  we  come  to  the  unskilled.    What  labour, 
we  commonly  m^au  by  unskilled  labour  is  the  sort  of 

man  we  have  on  our  shop  floor,  who  is  either  moving 
weights,  or  else  perhaps  he  is  carrying  the  bricks  for  the 
mason  or  carrying  wood  for  the  joiner,  or  doing  something 
of  that  sort.  If  you  take  these  men  out  of  one  works 
and  put  them  in  another  you  would  find  them  not  so 
valuable  ;  they  are  always  seen  under  better  conditions 
where  they  are  used  to  the  work. 

86300.  Practically  it  com'js  to  this,  that  the  only  ^^^^mI*^'^ 
really  imskilled  people  in  your  judgment  are  people  who,  '^"^^^ 
from  some  deficiency,  either  mental,  physical  or  moral, 

are  unable  to  do  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay  ? — • 
To  give  an  illustration  ;  I  do  not  want  to  labour  this, 
but  it  is  only  to  keep  to  the  one  illustration,  you  can 
vary  them  indefinitely,  I  take  the  case  of  a  soldier ;  he 
has  been  in  the  army  ;  he  has  done  his  work,  perhaps 
not  in  the  best  possible  way,  for  some  years  ;  and  he  comes 
home  and  he  knows  nothing  about  any  of  these  things ;  he 
cannot  even  wheel  a  wheelbarrow  properly,  perhaps  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  nobody  wants  him  to  do 
soldiering  work,  and  he  never  has  done  anything  else, 
and  he  has  not  had  the  curiosity  or  the  enterprise  to  do 
anything.  There  he  is,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  work  for 
that  man. 

86301.  Would  he  not  be  able  to  do  this  work  of  moving 
weights  ? — In  time  he  would.  If  you  have  a  man  who 
knows  the  name  of  things,  that  is  a  great  point.  I  may 
say  to  a  labourer  in  our  shop  (or  rather  the  foreman  does 
it) :  Go  and  fetch  so-and-so  ;  he  knows  what  is  meant, 
but  a  strange  man  in  the  shop  will  not  know  a  bit  the 
name  of  any  of  the  things  ;  he  carmot  even  run  errands. 

86302.  The  argument  is  sometimes  ased  with  regard  Soldiers, 
to  soldiers  that  the  sense  of  discipline  he  has  acquired 
would  make  him  learn  more  quickly  than  other  people, 

and  make  him  more  useful  ? — The  disciplined  soldier  is 
of  use  for  a  great  many  things.  I  always  think  soldiers 
are  the  best  men  for  being  night-watchmen,  door-keepers 
and  store-keepers  ;  very  often  a  soldier  learns  to  be  a 
very  good  store-keeper.  I  find  we  have  a  great  many 
old  sergeants  in  places  of  that  sort  in  our  works,  and 
they  often  rise  to  get  into  a  good  position,  they  get  posi- 
tions of  considerable  responsibility,  and  they  come  on 
very  often  to  do  simple  clerical  work  which  they  have 
learned  in  the  army.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  the 
stupid  15  per  cent,  or  so,  not  the  average  man.  You 
are  talking  about  the  men  who  are  distinctly  below  the 
average  of  any  class.    The  average  soldier  is  all  right, 

86303.  You  have  no  solution  to  offer,  except  that 
some  special  means  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  labour 
colonies  and  things  of  that  sort,  to  do  something  for  these 
men  ? — It  is  the  only  thing  for  them,  , 
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86304.  You  find  no  room  for  them  in  the  labour  market 
as  at  present  constituted  ? — They  want  to  be  made  fit 
for  something,  that  is  my  impression.  That  is  not  a 
large  class,  but  there  maj'  be  1  per  cent,  of  the  population 
who  are  in  that  way,  but  one  in  a  hundred  means  a  large 
number. 

86305.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Following  up  that  question, 
would  you  say  that  these  men  have  a  less  chance  of  being 
absorbed  now  than  they  had  formerly  ? — Certainly,  I 
think  they  have,  because  we  specialise  more  every  day. 

86306.  Yet  there  are  still  left  in  other  localities  a 
large  number  of  industries  which  employ  a  larger  per- 
centage of  labourers  than  they  did  formerly  ? — Cer- 
tainly there  is  greater  work  for  labourers. 

86307.  With  increased  facilities  for  moving  from 
district  to  district,  would  that  not  t5  a  considerable 
extent  get  over  the  difficulty  ? — If  the  man  was  really 
anxious  to  learn,  and  if  he  had  the  habit  of  industry, 
if  he  had  ever  been  used  to  doing  regular  steady  work, 
I  think  probably  he  could  always  get  work  somewhere, 
but  then  we  come  to  the  men  who  do  not  want  to  work, 
the  lazy  men. 

86308.  I  am  assuming  the  man  is  willing  ? — Then  I 
think  the  really  willing  man  would  always  get,  or  ought 
somehow  to  get  taught  something,  somewhere,  somehow 
after  a  time.  The  small  employer  I  spoke  of  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  that  man  in  hand  if  it  were  made 
Avorth  his  while.  If  he  got  him  Is.  a  week  cheaper  than 
someone  else,  he  would  take  him  in  hand  and  teach  him. 

Proportion  of     86309.  We  have  been  told  there  is  always  work  for 
"  iinemploy-  every  man  at  a  price. — There  are  a  lot  of  men  I  would 
not  employ  at  any  price,  in  fact  I  think  I  said  the  highest 
paid  man  is  the  one  that  usually  paid  one  best. 

86310.  The  class,  you  would  not  employ  at  any  price, 
is  the  unemployable  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

86311.  You  would  not  say  that  is  a  large  class  ? — No, 
I  was  rather  guessing  it  very  loosely  at  something  like 
1  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  the  country,  but  that  is  quite 
ft  guess.  I  think  that  would  represent  it  more  fairly 
than  a  much  larger  figure  would.  It  may  be  more  than 
1  per  cent.  ;  it  might  be  two  or  possibly  more,  but  it 
is  not  a  large  class,  certainly. 

86312.  (Chairman.)  Would  that  be  Newcastle  you 
are  speaking  of  now  or  the  country  generally  ? — I  was 
thinking  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  should  imagine 
there  are  many  more  of  thos3  men  in  London  than  in 
Newcastle  in  proportion.  What  I  mean  is,  such  people 
as  dock  labourers,  and  so  on ;  when  they  get  hold  of 
a  job  for  a  time  the  best  of  them  go  on  all  right,  but  the 
bad  ones  are  apt  to  take  to  drink  and  get  into  loafing 
habits;  then  they  get  less  strong  and  active,  and  do 
not  get  emplojTnent,  and  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
men  who  come  from  the  country  and  supersede  them. 

86313.  [Mr.  Bcntlmm.)  Your  estimate  of  1  per  cent, 
is  made  on  no  data,  it  is  simply  an  impression  ? — Ab- 
solutely an  impression.  I  look  on  the  criminal  classes 
as  being,  roughly  speaking,  3  per  cent,  of  the  population 
usually ;  the  reaUy  ill-conducted  classes ;  and  these  come 
as  a  fi'inge  of  tho3e. 

86314.  Would  yon  say  in  the  Newcastle  district  that 
when  a  time  of  depression  comes  there  are  more  labourers 
out  of  work  in  proportion  to  skilled  workmen  ;  there  is 
always  a  large  number,  I  know,  of  unskilled  men  employed, 
but  is  there  a  larger  proportion  th'-own  out  of  employment 
than  there  is  of  skilled  men  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  those 
trades  that  employ  unskilled  men  tend  to  it  more  than 
the  ones  who  employ  fewer.  The  building  trade  employs 
more,  and  the  buOding  trade  is  notoriously  an  uncertain 
trade  ;  then  there  come,  perhaps,  railway  works.  They 
put  a  number  of  men  in  to  make  an  extension,  and  when 
that  is  finished  they  are  thrown  out  of  work.  I  think  the 
position  of  the  labourer  (by  which  I  mean  the  labourer 
who  has  a  fixed  regular  class  of  work  for  years)  is  more 
precarious  than  that  of  the  mechanic,  and  probably  he 
is  less  able  to  face  slack  times.  The  mechanic  is  a 
better  paid  man,  and  perhaps  has  some  money  saved 
and  belongs  to  a  trade  union,  which  makes  him  bett3r 
off. 

86315.  My  point  was  rather,  taking  the  number  of  men 
skilled  or  imskilled,  if  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  unskilled  thrown  out  of  employment  in  times  of  depres- 
sion, than  the  proportion  of  the  skilled  workers  to  the 


Incidence 
of  unemploy 
nient. 


total  number  of  skilled  workers  ? — That  depends  on  what  Proporti  ot 
the  depression  is.    Certain  classes  of  work  take  more  skilled  i\ 
unskilled  men,  and  certain  classes  take  more  skilled  men.  ^^i^^l^illet. 
For  example,  suppose  there  came  a  universal  disarmament,  i^^thne° 
I  should  get  no  engine  building  for  the  Admiralty.    Those  depressi!' 
engines  employ  a  large  number  of  my  men,  almost  entirely  depends  i 
skilled  men.    If  that  happened  a  number  of  skilled  work-  class  of  ^ji^ 
men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  very  few  depresse  | 
unskilled  men.    If  on  the  other  hand  there  came  a  great 
slackening  off  of  some  small  machinery  work,  which  is  re-  1 
peated  a  great  deal,  such  for  example,  as  washing  machines  j 
or  garden  rollers,  and  so  on,  that  would  throw  a  greater 
proportion  of  unskilled  men  out  than  skilled  men.    It  \ 
depends  on  what  the  particular  trade  is.    If  the  coal  trade  j 
got  slack,  it  would  throw  a  quantity  of  miners  out  of  work.  I 
It  would  depend  on  whether  you  like  to  call  those  men 
skilled  or  unskilled  ;  they  really  are  skilled,  although  not 
mechanics,  I 

86316.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  taking  the  ^ 
number  of  skilled  workers  in  trade  unions.  Mho  send  in  j 
particulars  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  when  the  percen- 
tage may  be,  say,  4  per  cent,  of  skilled  workers  imem- 
ployed,  there  will  be  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  unskilled 
workers  of  the  country  unemployed  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  you.  I  think  that  probably  would  be  so,  but  I  could 
not  give  figures  for  it. 


86317.  You  think  it  would  be  so  ?- 
that  that  would  be  so. 


-My  impression  is 
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86318.  Although  it  does  not  apply  to  your  own  trade  ? — 
No,  because  on  the  whole  these  classes  employ  a  lower 
class  of  skilled,  a  more  fitful  and  imcertain  class  than 
those  who  employ  the  higher  skilled.  You  need  not  think 
about  the  higher  skilled  because  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves ;  they  do  not  come  on  the  public  or  on 
charity. 

86319.  It  is  a  question  of  how  far  the  percentage  of 
skilled  out  of  work  is  an  indication  of  the  percentage  of 
unskilled  out  of  work  ? — I  should  think  it  is  very  vari- 
able, but  I  think  the  lower  the  scale  generally  the  more 
uncertain  the  employment. 

86320.  Is  the  apprenticeship  system  largely  in  vogue 
with  you  ? — Extensively ;  I  may  say  entirely,  there  is 
nothing  else.  All  our  mechanics  serve  their  apprentice- 
ship. I  know  sometimes  we  are  written  to  and  asked. 
Is  the  apprenticeship  system  still  in  force  ?  But  we  have 
no  men  except  by  apprenticeship. 

86321.  By  indentures  ? — Yes,  our  men  are  all  legally 
bound,  but  in  a  great  many  works  it  is  only  an  agreement 
which  is  not  enforceable  at  law.  It  means  the  same  thing ; 
they  serve  their  five  or  six  years,  and  they  are  properly 
trained. 

86322.  With  regard  to  insurance,  where  an  employer  is  j^jjufanjejl 
seeking  to  insure  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  under  Wf 
Act,  what  are  the  questions  put  by  the  insurance  company  men's  Con 
before  they  undertake  to  quote  a  premium  ? — If  I  had  pensation 
known,  I  would  have  brought  you  some  papers,  which  is  Act 
better  than  speaking.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  them 
before  me,  and  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  rusty.  I  do  not 
remember  anj'thing  very  special.  They  ask  about  the 
number,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  so  on,  and  they  give  you 
their  conditions.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  what  you 
have  got  yourself  for  your  domestic  servants,  only  on 
rather  a  larger  scale. 

86323.  Before  quoting  a  premium  do  they  ask  any 
question  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  people,  and  as  to 
their  infirmities,  and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do  as 
to  age  certainly.  If  they  do  do  anything  I  think  it  is 
more  that  they  say  you  must  not  employ  this,  that  and 
the  other ;  they  dogmatise  about  it.  I  think  I  can  say  as 
a  general  rule  (I  cannot  speak  for  all  companies)  that  they 
have  some  certain  fixed  rates  which  they  quote  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  risk  of  your  trade  may  happen  to  be. 
They  take  your  kind  of  trade,  and  they  will  say  so  much 
per  cent,  on  your  wages,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  get  them  to  quote  a  special  rate  for  your  works  different 
to  what  they  would  quote  for  other  people  doing  exactly 
the  same  work  elsewhere.  I  would  much  rather  you  asked 
one  of  them  themselves  ;  it  is  dangerous  for  me  to  say. 
I  am  only  quoting  this  from  memory,  and  it  must  be  a 
year  or  two,  since  I  had  this  matter  before  me,  so  I  do  not 
like  to  answer  specific  questions  on  this  point. 
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86324.  The  point  was  as  to  whether  the  insurance 
company  influenced  the  employers  as  to  the  class  of 
persons  they  should  employ  ? — They  influence  it  very 
much  indeed  in  saying  you  shall  not  employ  a  certain 
class  of  man.  I  hear  all  the  employers  say  that,  and  the 
secretaries  too  ;  they  say  we  will  not  allow  you  to  em- 
ploy a  certain  class. 

86325.  In  one  insurance  company  I  am  familiar  with, 
in  the  proposal  form  there  is  this  clause :  "  Are  any  of 
your  employees  maimed  or  otherwise  permanently  in- 
jured or  suffering  from  any  loss  of  sight  or  hearing." 
They  ask  you  that  before  they  quote  the  rate  ? — Then 
what  I  imagine  is,  that  if  you  said  yes  they  would 
say :  We  will  not  insure  that  man.  I  cannot  speak 
for  certain  because  I  have  not  been  looking  this  up  care- 
fully. 

86326.  {Professor  Smart.)  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  displacement  of  men  by  machinery.  Have  you 
had  any  experience  of  that  in  your  trade  ? — We  have 
had  great  experience  of  labour-saving  appliances,  of 
course,  but  that  does  not  mean  displacing  men  in  my 
experience. 

86327.  What  is  the  trend  of  displacement,  a  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  labour,  I  suppose  ? — What  we  find 

■  is  this :  We  introduce  machinery  in  order  to  work  more 
cheaply.  The  cheaper  we  work  the  more  orders  we  get. 
You,  generally  speaking,  find  if  you  spend  £5,000  on 
labour-saving  appliances,  that  you  pay  more  money  in 
wages  afterwards  than  you  ever  paid  before.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  public  buying  any  kind  of  goods  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  question  of  what  those  goods  can  be  bought  for. 
Every  reduction  in  price  increases  the  demand  for  the 
article:  as  the  demand  increases  you  employ  more  men, 
and  the  result  is  that  you  find  whereas  you  only  employed 
a  limited  number  of  men  when  they  did  it  by  their  hands, 
when  you  get  it  done  by  machinery  you  increase  the 
demand,  and  therefore  increase  the  order  books  so  much 
that  you  employ  far  more  men.  If  you  take  the  extreme 
case,  supposing  all  labour-saving  appliances  were  swept 
out  of  the  world  what  an  infinitestimal  number  of  men 
would  be  employed  at  all. 

86328.  You  apply  that  to  your  own  business  ? — I 
apply  it  to  every  business.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  like 
this,  the  cheaper  you  can  make  things  the  more  you 
increase  the  demand  for  them. 

86329.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the  cheap- 
ness will  effect  the  nature  of  the  demand  ? — It  is  usually 
a  very  short  time  indeed.  I  never  found  myself  that 
the  introducing  of  labour-saving  appliances  decreased 
the  number  of  men :  it  increased  the  amount  of  wages, 
but  it  also  increased  the  number  of  men,  because  it  in- 
creased the  number  of  orders. 

86330.  I  think  that  is  rather  an  unusual  experience  ? 
— If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so,  look  at  the  thing  in 
an  extreme  case.  Supposing  that  all  labour-saving  ap- 
pliances were  swept  away.  Take  the  engineering  trade  ; 
supposing  we  now  had  to  do  by  hammer  and  chisel  what 
we  do  by  planing  machines,  a  man  would  take  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  to  do  what  you  can  do  in  a  day ;  you  would 
find  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  machines  that 
are  now  built  anybody  could  afford  to  buy.  If  you 
doubled  the  cost  of  all  the  engines  which  go  on  to  the 
railways,  and  so  on,  very  few  railways  would  pay ;  they 
would  not  go  to  railways  at  all ;  it  is  only  cheapness 
that  makes  them  buy  these  things. 

86331.  That  is  true  in  the  long  run  over  the  whole 
field ;  but  the  evidence  we  have  is  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  the  displace- 
ment of  labour  ? — This  is  a  question  we  had  before  us 
constantly  at  the  Employers'  Union  when  discussing 
these  questions  with  the  trade  unions ;  sometimes  an 
employer  will  do  this.  He  perhaps  has  had  four  men 
doing  something  by  hand ;  then  he  gets  a  machine,  and 
one  man  is  put  to  work  and  the  other  three  are  paid  off. 
Those  three  men  are  very  angry  and  make  a  great  com- 
plaint and  are  very  sore  about  it.  I  have  always  said 
if  an  employer  would  only  look  a  little  ahead  and  use 
consideration,  he  would  find  he  could  absorb  these  men 
without  paying  them  off.  If  he  tries  to  do  that,  generally 
speaking  within  a  month  the  whole  difficulty  is  gone  ; 
you  absorb  your  men.  Of  course  the  fact  is  that  when 
these  things  happen  it  is  due  to  people  being  inconsiderate. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  employers  and  all  officials  to  be  as 
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considerate  as  they  can  with  their  workpeople,  and  try  Sir  Benjamtrt 
and  keep  them  constantly  in  work ;  I  do  not  think  it  is   C.  Browne. 
a  question  of  expense,  but  a  question  of  reasonable  fore-  ~ 
thought.    I  never  find  any  difficulty  myself.    To  take  ^^^•_1907. 
an  illustration,  one  gets  a  machine  for  doing  a  thing 
which  used  to  be  done  by  perhaps  two  smiths  and  their 
firers.    By  looking  ahead  and  getting  our  smiths'  work 
brought  forward  and  so  on  you  find  you  can  fill  up  the 
gap  perfectly  well,  and  the  man  never  feels  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  machinery  at  all ;  then  they  begin  not  to  get 
afraid  of  these  things.    If  you  pay  them  off  inconsider- 
ately no  wonder  they  complain  ;  if  a  man's  income  stops 
all  at  once  he  naturally  complains,  and  it  is  a  hardship  ; 
I  do  not  think  you  must  blame  the  labour-saving  ap- 
pliances at  all,  you  must  blame  the  inconsiderateness 
and  want  of  foresight  of  the  employer. 

86332.  Does  it  change  the  nature  of  the  employment  ? —  Machinery 
Sometimes  it  does.    I  will  give  an  illustration.    The  engi-  may  alter 
neers  used  to  make  a  quantity  of  hexagon  bolts,  bolts  with  nature  of 
hexagon  heads  to  them.    They  were  made  by  smiths,  employment. 
Presently  we  found  we  could  buy  long  bars  rolled  in  a 

hexagon  shape,  and  if  you  put  those  in  a  lathe  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  hexagon  bolts  without  any  smith  ; 
that  is  a  class  of  work  that  supersedes  the  smith  ; 
but  if  you  have  a  little  forethought  and  bring 
the  other  smiths'  work  on  a  little  faster  and  get 
your  drawing  office  to  push  on  its  smiths'  work,  men  are 
always  coming  and  going,  and  if  you  want  to  reduce  the 
number  of  smiths  you  simply  wait  till  someone  leaves  of 
his  own  accord,  and  then  you  do  not  replace  him.  It  only 
requires  a  little  consideration  to  do  this.  The  number  of 
men  you  take  on  that  you  would  not  have  employed 
before  is  not  noticed ;  but  if  you  throw  one  man  out  of 
work,  even  if  you  take  on  twenty,  the  twenty  men  hold 
their  tongues  but  the  one  man  complains. 

86333.  Is  this  a  correct  generalisation :  The  skill  that 
is  required  is  a  higher  skill,  but  the  semi-skilled  sink  into 
the  unskilled  ? — No,  the  semi-skilled  is  higher  ;  the  semi- 
skilled of  to-day  is  in  many  cases  as  good  as  the  skilled 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  am  sure  it  is 
quite.  A  number  of  them  turn  out  beautiful  work, 
although  they  have  not  the  same  range  of  power 
that  the  skilled  man  has ;  a  semi-skilled  man  will  work 
one  machine  as  well  as  a  skilled  man  will.  When  that 
is  not  wanted  the  skilled  man  will  go  to  another  wholly 
different,  but  the  semi-skilled  man  cannot  do  it  nearly  so 
easily. 

86334.  Do  these  semi-skilled  men,  who  are  proficient 
in  tending  machines  for  example,  become  more  immobile 
or  mobile  ? — In  our  trade  a  semi-skiiled  man  is  the  man 
who  was  on  the  floor,  that  is  a  shop  labourer.  If  he  is 
any  good  at  all  he  is  taken  to  a  small  machine,  say  a  drilling 
machine ;  then  if  he  is  good  at  that  he  goes  to  a  planing 
machine,  and  so  on  to  a  slotting  machine,  and  other  things, 
but  not  on  to  lathe  work  usually ;  planing,  drilling 
and  slotting  are  generally  worked  by  semi-skilled  men, 
who  get  higher  and  higher  wages.  They  have  a  trades 
union  of  their  own,  the  same  as  the  engineers  have,  and 
a  very  good  union  it  is ;  they  get  very  good  wages,  not 
so  good  as  the  engineers,  but  better  than  the  labourer 
gets. 

86335.  The  tendency  is  always  upwards  ? — Yes,  for  a 
good  man,  but  as  the  tendency  for  them  is  upwards,  so 
ot  course  the  incompatent,  or  stupid,  or  good  for  nothing, 
are  more  or  less  apt  to  be  thrown  on  one  side. 

86336.  There  is  no  tendency  to  displace  those  who 
have  a  certain  modicum  of  skill  ? — I  should  say  not.  If 
you  take  any  previous  decade  you  will  find  the  wages 
are  getting  higher  and  higher,  and  the  hours  are  getting 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  they  are  turning  out  a  better 
class  of  work. 

86337.  And  the  character  of  the  men  is  far  better  than  Improvement 
it  used  to-be  ? — Far  better,  and  they  are  more  intelligent ;  in  character 
the  men  are  more  sober  and  industrious,  and  saving,  far  of  workmen, 
better  all  round. 

86338.  Would  it  be  easier  for  a  man  thrown  out  of  Utility  of 
your  trade  to  find  a  job  elsewhere  ? — That  depends  so  trades  union* 
very  much  from  year  to  year,  and  from  place  to  place,  i°  finding 
but  on  the  whole  I  should  say  it  was,  probably.    Of  course  employment, 
the  unionists  are  able  to  find  work  better.    The  unions 

are  extremely  useful  in  helping  their  members  to  find 
work. 

3  E  2 
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'ir  Benjamin  86339.  You  find  that  employers  are  becoming  naturally 
C.  Browne,  more  exacting  ? — We  are  obliged  to  be,  because  the  public 
becomes  more  exacting.  If  you  want  to  run  a  steamer 
at  twenty-five  knots  instead  of  twelve,  you  must  have 
a  very  much  higher  class  of  machinery  in  that  steamer. 
An  amount  of  inaccuracy  that  did  not  matter  in  the  old 
skill  required  steamer  is  very  serious  indeed  in  the  new  one  ;  it  is  the 
public  who  do  it,  not  us. 

Effect  of  86340.  You  say  whenever  you  raise  the  wages  of  the 

raising  wages  lowest  class,  there  are  always  men  whose  labour  becomes 
of  lowest       unsaleable  ?— Certainly, 
class  of 

labour.  86341.  If  on  a  rise  of  wage  an  employer  cannot  get  the 

kind  of  man  he  wants,  then  he  is  bound  to  take  the  sort 
of  man  he  can  get  ? — Certainly. 

86342.  He  does  not  keep  his  shop  idle  because  he 
cannot  get  the  man  he  wants  ? — Of  course  not,  you  must 
get  the  best  man  you  can,  and  try  to  improve  him. 

86343.  The  labour  is  not  unsaleable  in  that  point  of 
view  ? — ^No,  that  is  perfectly  true.  In  that  case  what  I 
expect  happens,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say,  is,  that 
really  the  most  teachable  man  rises,  and  those  that  either 
will  not  or  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  modern  circum- 
stances are  the  ones  who  diop  out. 

86344.  If  he  can  command  a  choice  of  men  such  as 
you  spoke  of,  then  does  it  not  show  there  is  an  over-supply 
of  labour  always  at  his  door  ? — An  over-supply  of  labour 
is  a  complicated  thing.  My  own  impression  is  that  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  men  we  cannot  employ. 
There  have  been  times  of  this  sort,  when  I  could  have 
put  on  twenty  men  more,  and  found  work  for  them  gladly, 
but  I  could  not  find  any  men  at  all  fit  for  my  purpose, 
and  yet  there  are  men  outside  the  gate  whom  I  am  asked 
to  subscribe  to  help. 

Every  rise  of  86345.  You  mean  to  say,  in  short,  that  a  rise  in  wages 
wages  means  determines  the  incidence  of  the  displacement,  but  nothing 
nient  to*'L'ss         ' — ■^^®''y  wages  must  in  some  degree  mean 

men  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  as  one  result  of  it ;  of 
course,  it  may  be  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  men, 
but  assuming  that  the  men  are  graded  upwards  from 
good-for-nothing  to  perfect,  every  bit  that  you  raise 
the  w'ages  you  increase  the  selling  cost  of  the  article, 
therefore  there  will  be  one  man,  or  one  or  two  men,  who 
are  not  worth  employing  who  just  were  worth  em- 
ploying before. 

86346.  Yon  mean  to  say  something  like  this  :  that 
tinder  the  old  standard  of  wage  when  the  employer  was 
not  so  exacting,  A  and  B  men  were  both  employed 
together,  and  A  and  B  men  were  both  outside  the  gate 
together  1 — Yes. 

86347.  But  now  only  the  A  men  are  engaged,  and  all 
you  have  outside  the  gate  are  B  men  ? — Yes,  the  men 
not  quit©  so  good. 

Basis  of  86348.  It  determines  the  incidence  of  displacement, 

advance  in  but  not  the  numbers  ? — Perhaps  I  should  do  better  if  I 
■wages.  explained  to  you  what  I  have  always  believed  to  be  the 

natural  rule  about  what  the  wages  ought  to  be,  the 
base  on  which  we  decide  the  question  whether  to  give 
our  men  an  advance  in  wages  or  not ;  I  think  that  will 
clear  the  question,  though  it  is  a  little  bit,  perhaps,  out  of 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  Those  persons  who  have 
studied  the  question  always  held  that  it  is  to  our  interest, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  workmen,  that  the  total 
volume  of  money  paid  in  wages  should  be  as  large  as 
possible  ;  that  the  wages  cheque  at  the  end  of  the  week 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  ;  it  is  better  for  the  employer 
and  for  the  working  classes.  If  when  you  raise  the 
wages  5  per  cent,  you  throw  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  out 
of  work,  obviously  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  it,  but  if  by 
raising  wages  10  per  cent,  you  only  throw  5  per  cent,  of 
the  men  out  of  work,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  it,  beca.use 
the  total  amount  of  wages  you  pay  is  larger  than  before. 
That  seems  to  be  the  rule  on  which  to  consider  an  advance 
of  wages  ;  that  is  the  way  I  consider  it  myself.  If  you 
used  to  employ  twenty  men  and  you  raise  the  wages  10 
per  cent,  and  only  one  is  imemployed,  on  the  whole  the 
men  have  gained,  because  the  10  per  cent,  is  worth  more 
than  what  the  one  man  gets.  In  other  words  the  nineteen 
could,  if  they  chose,  subscribe  and  give  the  twentieth 
man  his  wages  and  still  have  a  profit  left  themselves  ; 
the  class  as  a  whole  gains. 
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86349.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  your  rather  e  vaeting 
demands  are  displacing  the  least  fit  ? — We  always  dis- 
place the  least  fit,  of  course. 

86350.  Whereas  formerly  your  unemployed  consisted 
of  fit  and  unfit,  now  they  will  consist  of  unfit,  if  at  all  ? — 
For  example,  we  are  looking  forward  with  great  fear, 
almost  immediately,  in  our  river,  to  a  very  slack  state 
of  things  in  the  ship  yard  ;  in  fact  at  this  moment  we 
have  had  to  pay  off  a  certain  number  of  first-class  men 
whom  we  were  extremely  sorry  to  lose  ;  we  do  what  we 
can  to  find  them  work,  and  we  take  Work  at  a  positive 
loss  to  keep  valuable  men  round  us,  because  if  once  lost 
they  cannot  be  replaced  easily.  In  recent  times,  the 
last  few  years,  when  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  unemployed,  trade  has  been  busy  but  yet  the  un- 
employed question  has  been  before  us.  In  old  times 
that  was  not  so,  in  1886  and  1878.  In  both  those  times 
there  were  a  large  number  of  first  rate  men  out  of  work. 
Men  who  were  skilled  colliers  were  working  two  or  three 
days  a  fortnight,  that  meant  there  were  a  number  of 
these  magnificent  pitmen  going  about  half  starving. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  really  good  men  out  of  work 
because  there  was  no  trade  for  them.  That  was  still 
worse  in  the  late  seventies. 

86351.  But  even  now  when  you  are  paying  off  men 
the  men  that  are  first  paid  off  wiU  be  the  least  fit  ? — - 
Not  always,  it  depends  on  the  particular  trade  you  have 
in  hand.  You  may  be  doing  a  particular  class  of  work 
and  pay  off  men  who  do  other  work.  You  may  be 
doing  small  work,  and  not  doing  large  work ;  the 
men  are  kept  on  doing  that  class  of  work  when  the  men 
doing  the  other  class  are  put  off  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  what  you 
say,  it  means  the  man  suitable  for  that  particular  class 
of  work,  the  man  who  has  been  doing  that  particular 
class  of  work  before,  is  ad  hoc  more  useful  for  doing  that 
class  of  work  than  the  man  who  has  been  doing  another 
class  of  work,  although  it  may  be  an  equally  good  class. 

86352.  I  suppose  you  agree  an  increase  in  wealth  Increase  ( 
means  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  ? — ^Yes.  wealtn- 

86353.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ibcrease  of  our 
wealth  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  the  increase  of  the 
wealth. 

86354.  And  there  ought  theoretically  to  be  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

86355.  But  we  seem  to  be  finding  an  increasing  amount 
of  unemployment  ? — Is  that  so  ? 

86356.  You  do  not  agree  with  me  ? — I  am  not  prepared  No  deorea  If 
to  say.    Do  you  think  there  is  less  demand  for  labour  in  employ 
than  there  was  ?    I  can  only  say  I  have  no  evidence  of  ment. 

it.  I  find  that  the  factories  are  increasing  and  increasing  ; 
I  find  that  on  the  whole  for  every  factory  that  shuts 
up  half  a  dozen  new  ones  start.  You  hear  more  of  the 
one  that  shuts  up,  but  there  are  the  other  ones.  Take 
•an  illustration  which  perhaps  the  Chairman  will  bear 
me  out  in.  We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  large  works 
in  London,  Admiralty  contractors,  having  closed  down 
lately,  I  mean  such  as  Humphrey's,  Tennant's,  Maudsley's, 
and  so  on,  but  the  amount  of  work  those  men  did  is  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  work  of  Laird's  and  Beard- 
more's,  and  others  who  have  become  much  larger ;  the 
total  output  of  the  country  is  always  increasing  very 
much  indeed. 


86357.  [Chairman.)  The  difference  is  in  the  distribu- 
tion ? — Yes,  the  work  goes  out  of  London,  because  I 
imagine  London  is  taken  up  more  and  more  in  supplying 
its  own  wants  without  making  for  the  outside  public. 

86358.  [Professor  Smart.)  Perhaps  you  would  say 
that  the  increase  of  unemployment  is  rather  a  matter 
of  statistics  than  anything  else,  that  we  are  getting  to 
know  where  it  is  and  report  it,  whereas  formerly  we  only 
had  a  vague  idea  ? — I  think  I  speak  in  my  Statement 
of  the  number  of  unemployed ;  we  speak  about  3,000, 
which  is  comparatively  small  compared  with  what  it 
has  been  in  seriously  bad  times  before. 

86359.  In  bad  cycles  ? — You  see  the  population  has 
increased  and  there  are  fewer  unemployed  on  the  average. 

86360.  Both  in  good  times  and  in  bad  ? — On  the  average 
much  fewer ;  the  men  are  earning  higher  wages,  so  I  do 
not  think  you  need  take  a  despondent  view  of  the  state 
of  emplo3Tiient,  and  if  things  went  on  there  is  no  limit 
to  how  the  trade  of  the  world  might  increase. 
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Inieaseof  86361.  {Chairman.)  You,  in  your  paper,  state  that 
clfi  '  although  there  were  of  course  a  certain  number  of  men 
chnically  unemployed  and  a  certain  number  were  permanently 
urnploysd.  ti^jown  out  of  work,  there  is  now  a  much  larger  class 
who  do  not  get  employment,  even  when  trade  is  good, 
and  whose  condition  seems  to  be  of  a  far  more  hopeless 
character.  Though  trade  and  employment  might  have 
increased  this  particalr  class  has  increased  in  numbers  ? — 
That  particular  class  has.  I  tell  you  how  I  account  for 
that.  When  I  first  went  into  engineering  at  Newcastle, 
you  would  see  in  an  ordinary  engineering  works  or  factory 
labourers  employed  in  moving  trucks  about  the  yard 
and  things  like  that,  at  a  comparatively  small  wage, 
and  you  could  sandwich  in  both  the  usefid  and  the  useless 
men.  There  is  much  less  work  of  that  kind  now.  There 
are  very  few  human  beings  in  England  who  are  merely 
working  by  brute  force  happily.  I  remember  seeing  six 
men  pulling  a  truck  here  and  six  men  pulling  a  truck 
somewhere  else,  merely  dragging,  just  as  horses  might 
do.  You  do  not  see  that  now.  Look  at  all  the  long 
string  of  men  that  used  to  be  carrjdng  hods  of  bricks 
up  on  their  shoulders.  That  was  a  slightly  skilled  class 
of  labour,  but  it  was  a  low  class  of  labour,  all  the  Irishmen 
going  up  with  a  hod.  You  do  not  see  that  now.  They 
put  a  crane  up.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  one  of  those 
cranes  put  up  I  wondered  how  it  was  going  to  serve  that 
miserable  class  of  labour,  but  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a 
great  blessing  to  humanity  that  the  work  is  done  by 
machinery.  I  do  not  think  it  increased  the  unemploy- 
ment, because  far  more  work  was  done,  and  that  absorbed 
all  the  men  who  were  apparently  thrown  out  of  work. 

Bldin"  86362.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  development 

tilie.  "  °f  work  is  of  a  character  wnich  is  above  this  particular 
class  ?  Taking  the  building  trade,  if  they  had  nothing 
but  brute  strength  to  offer,  and  that  brute  strength 
often  of  an  inferior  kind,  when  these  mechanical  con- 
trivances were  introduced  into  the  building  trade,  would 
it  not  strand  a  number  of  people  who  had  done  this 
inferior  work  ? — It  would  as  regards  that  one  particular 
job,  but  then  if  more  houses  were  built,  or  more  work 
was  done,  or  more  streets  paved,  that  would  absorb 
these  men  in  other  directions.  That  is  what  I  presume 
happened.  A  great  many  people  were  deterred  from 
building  houses  becaure  they  could  not  afford  it,  but 
if  they  are  cheaper  they  can  afford  it,  and  tben  more 

building  goes  on. 

I 

Cronic  un-  86363.  Perhaps  one  side  of  it  is  that  the  distress  becomes 
eployment.  concentrated  in  one  district,  whereas  the  improvement 
would  be  spread  very  widely  ? — In  Newcastle,  in  the  last 
year  or  two  we  have  had  a  fund  for  the  vmemployed. 
They  found  a  certain  number  of  those  men  out  of  work, 
even  when  trade  was  good.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  the 
difi&culty  is  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  employ  these 
men.  They  do  make  artificial  work  for  them,  but  that 
is  not  satisfactory.  You  must  always  remember  this, 
amongst  those  men  thrown  out  there  are  always  a  great 
number  who  do  rise  out  of  their  class,  but  we  do  not 
hear  about  them,  only  of  those  who  are  left  behind. 
Supposing  a  himdred  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  first  one  and  then  another  until  ultimately 
sixty  get  work  for  themselves  somehow,  we  do  not  speak 
of  them  but  we  always  keep  looking  at  the  residue  left 
behind.  The  death  rate  is  far  lower  now  than  it  was, 
and  a  larger  number  is  left,  which,  under  the  old  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  laid  in  their  graves,  and 
they  have  to  be  accoimted  for  somehow  and  work  has 
to  be  found  for  them. 

86364.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  think  that  unemploy- 
ment is  concentrating  itself  ? — I  think  things  are  going 
on  very  well.  There  are  certain  things  about  this  parti- 
cular class  of  men,  but  as  I  say  my  particular  work  in 
the  world  happens  to  be  much  more  in  trying  to  improve 
the  training  of  the  highly  skilled  men,  than  to  make 
something  of  the  lower  skilled.  Every  man  must  do 
what  is  his  work.  I  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  more 
about  how  to  improve  the  best  class  of  man,  than  I 
could  how  to  help  the  poorest  class.  At  the  same  time 
other  people  are  doing  that  work,  and  I  believe  doing 
it  very  well.  There  is  always  a  quantity  of  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  men  left  that  you  can  do  nothing  with  ; 
and  although  they  are  not  a  large  percentage,  unfortun- 
ately they  amount  to  something  considerable. 


86365.  With  regard  to  apprenticeship,  what  do  yon  Sir  Benjamin 
mean  by  legal  indenture  ? — Our  indentures  are  legally  C.  Browne. 

stamped,  and  the  boy  is  legally  bound.    If  he  comes   

to  us,  and  wants  his  indenture  cancelled,  and  says  :  My     ^ov.  1907. 

father  has  got  some  other  opening  for  me,  presumably  ApDrentice- 

we  would  cancel  his  indentures.    We  think  it  better  c;i,ip 

for  everybody.    We  go  on  the  old-fashioned  legal  in-  conditions. 

denture  from  beginning  to  end.    We  think  it  works 

extremely  well.    There  is  nothing  in  my  life  I  look  back 

on  with  more  satisfaction  than  the  way  we  have  turned 

out  and  brought  up  our  apprentices  all  through,  and 

some  of  them  of  course  rise  to  a  much  higher  position 

in  the  world. 

8636!^.  The  benefit  of  legal  indentures  used  to  be  the 
power  of  punishing  if  the  indenture  was  broken. — Oc- 
casionally it  may  happen  that  some  boy  is  doing  some- 
thing outrageous,  but  very  rarely.  I  should  say  in  our 
works  the  fathers  treat  the  question  with  perfect  in- 
difference. The  great  advantage  of  the  legal  indenture 
is  this,  that  the  employer  is  not  tempted,  if  trade  gets 
very  bad,  into  throwing  the  boys  overboard.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  boy  who  is  apprenticed.  Your 
foreman  may  say  to  you :  You  come  to  me  about  the 
cost  of  these  works,  and  I  have  all  these  boys  about ; 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  get  rid  of  the  worst  of  them.  If  they  are  bound, 
you  say  it  cannot  be  done. 

86367.  You  cannot  break  the  indenture  ? — Not  strictly 
speaking. 

86368.  Not  without  penalty  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  Apprentice- 
never  tried.    I  forget.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  ship. 

one  of  our  indentures.  I  fancy,  if  we  broke  the  indenture, 
that  the  penalty  would  be  to  hang  the  boy  on  to  us,  and 
so  we  should  have  to  keep  him.  There  is  no  penalty 
except  the  boy  himself. 

86369.  Does  that  carry  the  old-fashioned  undertaking  Form  of 
on  your  part  to  train  the  boy  thoroughly  ? — It  is  our  indenture, 
own  special  indenture,  drawn  up  specially  by  our  lawyer, 

not  the  thing  you  would  buy  at  a  law  stationers'  shop. 
For  example,  we  put  in  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  we 
pay  these  boys,  and  so  on.  We  sometimes  pay  them 
more,  and  we  put  in  it  about  keeping  the  secrets,  which 
is  very  desirable. 

86370.  What  obligation  do  you  undertake  as  to  train-  Training, 
ing  the  boy  ? — In  this  way ;    a  boy  is  bound  to  be  a 
blacksmith  ;  we  undertake  to  put  him  through  all  branches 

of  the  blacksmith's  work  that  we  practice,  that  is  all  we 
do.  If  the  boy  is  tied  to  be  an  engineer,  supposing  he  is 
going  to  be  a  latheman  and  fitter,  he  is  first  taught  the 
names  of  things,  and  then  we  put  him  on  a  simple  machine, 
and  he  goes  right  round  through  the  curriculum  till  he 
comes  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  machines  of  the  place  ; 
then  he  is  a  finished  man.  We  always  have  a  regular 
curriculum  we  put  them  to  ;  besides  that  we  put  all  the 
pressure  we  can  on  them  to  attend  evening  classes,  which 
we  pay  for,  and  we  also  have  examinations,  and  give 
prizes  to  them  besides. 

86371.  You  put  each  under  a  journejonan  ? — No> 
because  he  changes  so  constantly.  He  changes  from  one 
machine  to  a  more  difficult  one,  and  then  he  changes  his 
man.  He  is  under  a  foreman,  or  someone  who  is  looking 
after  him,  but  the  men  under  whom  they  work  change 
constantly.  They  go  through  the  whole  shop,  all  the  way 
round  the  circle,  while  probably  the  journeyman  stays  in 
one  section  all  the  time. 

86372.  You  have  never  thought  of  having  one  man  to 
train  a  number  of  apprentices  ? — I  should  not  Uke  that 
because  in  our  way  he  gets  the  best  man  for  each 
particular  thing.  First  of  all,  he  goes  at  his  small  drilling 
machine,  and  he  is  under  the  man  who  can  drill  better 
than  any  one  else.  Then  he  goes  on  to  the  planing 
machine,  and  he  gets  under  the  man  who  does  planing 
better  than  anyone  else,  then  he  goes  to  the  lathe  and  gets 
under  the  best  man  at  the  lathe.  At  every  step  he  is 
under  the  best  man  possible.  It  is  just  hke  at  the  univer- 
sity you  put  the  students  under  professors  of  mathematics 
and  classics,  each  being  a  speciahst  in  his  own  hne,  so  you 
put  these  boys  under  workmen  each  being  the  best  of  his 
kind.  You  can  only  satisfactorily  train  a  certain  number 
of  apprentices  in  a  shop  ;  if  you  get  more  than  a  certain 
number  you  run  down  the  class  of  your  work.  You  must 
have  a  large  proportion  of  mechanics,  depending  on  the 
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Sir  Benjamin  class  of  work.    You  must  not  take  too  many  apprentices 
C.  Browne,   or  else  the  class  of  work  runs  down. 

86373.  Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with  the  trade 
unions  as  regards  your  apprentices  ? — Not  serious  ;  on 
the  whole  we  work  together  extremely   well.    I  may 

,  say  as  to  the  engineers  we  have  for  some  years  past  had 
a  fixed  understanding  with  the  union.  There  have  been 
disputes  in  some  works  about  them  of  course,  but  we  have 
always  got  over  them,  I  think  most  amicably.  In  the 
majority  of  the  works  I  do  not  think  the  men  would 
complain  of  it  at  all. 

86374.  Are  the  men  usually  quite  favourable  to  appren- 
ticeship ? — With  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  we  have 
no  limit  as  to  the  numbers  of  apprentices  we  should  em- 
plo}'.  Our  limit  is  the  number  we  can  employ  usefully, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  large  that  the  men  have  any 
cause  to  complain  of  it.  In  some  trades  the  number  is  a 
serious  cause  of  dispute,  and  we  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
We  think  a  boy  ought  to  be  allowed  to  learu  any  trade  he 
pleases.  If  you  limit  the  apprentices  in  a  certain  trade 
you  compel  a  certain  number  of  boys  to  grow  up  to  be 
labourers  without  any  trade  at  all,  and  that  is  very  hard 
on  them. 

86375.  Have  you  ever  had  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  anions  to  stop  an  apprentice  taking  technical 
classes  7 — No,  I  have  always  found  the  trade  union 
leaders  join  with  us  most  cordially  in  approving  of  that. 
I  think  the  best  union  leaders  (I  do  not  say  all,  because 
tJiOTe  is  good  and  bad  amongst  every  body)  are  all  anxious 
to  improve  the  tone  and  class  of  the  men  as  far  as  they  can. 

86376.  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  I  know  :  supposing  an 
apprentice  of  yours  were  attending  technical  classes  in 
his  own  particular  job,  and  he  was  found  to  be  attending 
the  technical  college  in  another  class  outside  his  own  trade 
union,  have  you  ever  found  any  objection  to  that  ? — I 
have  never  heard  of  a  case  :  you  mean  for  instance, 
supposing  an  engineer  chooses  to  attend  a  class  for  coach- 
building  or  plumbing,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised 
and  disgusted  if  they  objected.  I  should  say  it  is  not 
their  business  ;  the  boy  has  a  perfect  right  to  hear  what 
he  likes  and  read  what  books  he  Ukes.  I  have  a  large 
acquaintance  amongst  trade  unionist  leaders,  and  I  should 
be  much  surprised  if  the  best  of  them  objected  to  it. 

86377.  You  have  no  experience  of  that  sort  ? — No,  my 
experience  is  the  other  way  on.  They  approve  of  our 
endeavours  to  improve  the  boys  in  every  way  in  our 
power.  In  theory  a  leader  in  one  trade  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  kindred  trades  also  ;  how  can  he  ever 
rise  to  being  a  manager  otherwise  ?  If  a  young  lad  out 
of  the  shop  rises  to  the  position  of  foreman,  he  has  to  super- 
vise other  trades  than  those  in  which  he  has  served  his 
apprenticeship. 

86378.  Do  I  understand  you  employ  no  boys  outside 
apprentices  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  it  could  not  be  so, 
because  in  the  shipyard  we  do  employ  a  number,  but  not 
a  great  number. 

86379.  What  is  their  future  ? — I  do  n  j  know.  I  can 
tell  you  they  are  few.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  get  to  be 
apprentices  sooner  or  later,  but  some  of  them  do  not. 
Some  simply  diift  into  the  ranks  of  the  labourers.  They 
are  rather  an  extra  class.  I  am  an  engineer  and  not  a 
shipbuilder.  I  cannot  bell  much  about  the  details  of  the 
shipyard.  I  know  there  are  a  few  such  boys,  but  I  could 
not  say  much  about  them.  I  should  look  on  them  rather 
as  an  abnormal  kind  of  development ;  it  is  not  what  I 
should  look  upon  as  an  ideal  system.  If  a  boy  is  going 
to  be  a  labourer  he  is  all  the  better  for  working  in  the 
shipyard  as  a  boy  before  he  becomes  a  labourer,  because 
he  will  be  a  better  labourer  and  have  a  better  chance  to 
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are  paid  piecework,  and  sometimes  the  boys  do  say  that 
they  will  not  become  apprentices.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
like  that ;  they  have  said  :  I  am  not  going  to  be  appren- 
ticed and  go  back  to  73.  a  week  when  I  have  been  earning 
more  than  double  that. 

86380.  Ib  that  not  pretty  common  ? — It  would  be.  I 
mean  a  great  many  boys  feel  like  that ;  but  the  circum- 
stance does  not  very  often  arise,  I  think.  There  is 
always  a  danger  of  boys  getting  that  work ;  and  one  of 
the  best  trades  unionists  in  the  coimtry  I  remember 
always  used  to  impress  upon  me  that  he  did  not  hold 
with  employers  paying  boys  such  high  wages,  because, 
he  said,  it  only  makes  the  boy  independent  of  his  parents, 
short-sigl  ted  and  thriftless. 


86381.  Do  I  understand  your  apprenticeship  is  for  five  Period  of 
or  six  years  ? — Five  is  about  the  average.  apprentice 

86382.  In  the  fifth  year  what  would  he  be  earning  ? 
— 123.  a  week  usually.  We  pay  apprentices,  roughly 
speaking,  from  63.  to  12s.  a  week. 

86383.  Have  you  much  overtime  ? — I  do  not  like  it.  Overtime 
but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  overtime.  Overtime  is  caused 
by  the  unexpected  happening,  a  machine  breaking  down, 
or  perhaps  one  piece  comes  in  late,  and  you  have  to  get 
up  ;  but  somehow  overtime  is  a  thing  we  cannot  do 
without  altogether.  It  is  undesirable :  I  hope  it  will 
get  less  and  less  as  the  world  gets  older ;  we  all  think  it 
bad  in  principle. 

86384.  Why  are  some  employers  apparently  so  willing  Machinerj 
to  work  overtime  ? — They  defend  that  on  this  ground :  and  over- 
An  employer  may  say,  just  this  particular  year  we  have  time, 
got  an  enormous  demand  for  the  things  we  make  but  we 
do  not  think  that  demand  is  likely  to  last  in  the  future. 
If  we  buy  extra  machinery  it  wiU  only  be  employed  this 
year  ;  but  even  if  we  order  it  now  very  likely  by  the  time 
we  get  it  the  demand  will  have  ceased,  and  we  should 
have  the  machinery  standing  idle  perhaps  for  many  years 
to  come.    They  say :    We  cannot  afford  to  put  down 
more  capital  unless  we  can  keep  it  employed  with  some 
degree  of  regularity.    The  ideal  of  the  employer  is  to  have 
regular  demand  and  supply ;  if  we  could  get  it,  it  would 
make  it  much  better  both  for  ourselves  and  our  workmen. 

86385.  Apart  from  that,  machinery  standing  is  a  dead 
Joss  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  spoiling  all  the  time,  it  is  getting 
old-fashioned  and  everything  is  against  it ;  it  is  a  clear 
loss. 

86386.  If  you  could  work  the  machine  twenty-four  Advantage 
hours  in  the  day  it  would  be  more  profitable  ? — That  of  overtime 
depends  on  how  much  the  machine  is  worth.    If  it  is  on  machine 
£3,000  or  £4,000  certainly,  if  only  £100,  no ;  because  the  dependent 
extra  price  you  pay  the  men  is  more  than  the  interest  on  ^^^^j^g 
the  cost  of  the  second  machine.    For  example,  supposing 
a  man  gets  £80  a  year,  if  he  is  working  overtime  he  will 
be  paid  £100  a  year ;   for  the  overtime  you  pay  25  per 
cent,  extra  for  two  hours.    Suppoing  you  pay  him  25  per 
cent,  extra  for  working  overtime,  that  means  that  instead 
of  paying  the  man  36s.  a  week  I  am  paying  at  the  rate  of 
93.  a  week  extra  ;  and  if  it  is  only  a  machine  worth,  say, 
at  the  extreme,  £100,  I  had  better  have  two  machines, 
both  of  them  working  ordinary  time  rather  than  have 
one  machine  being  worked  overtime.    It  all  depends  on 
the  value  of  the  machine.    When  you  talk  of  overtime  n 
you  must  distinguish  between  night  shifts  and  overtime.  ^ 
The  men  have  no  complaint  of  night  shifts.    If  you  have 
one  working  in  the  day  and  another  at  night  the  trade 
unions  do  not  object  to  that  providing  it  is  worked  reason- 
ably.   They  have  a  great  deal  of  objection  to  overtime 
and  I  think  they  are  right.    I  think  their  case  is  made 
out  in  principle. 

86387.  The  fixed  charges  are  aways  running  on,  rent.  Fixed 
rates,  interest  on  buildings,  and  interest  on  plant  ? —  charges. 
Yes,  and  depreciation,  all  those  things  which  amount 
to  a  very  large  figure  indeed  taken  together. 

86388.  You  embrace  them  all  in  the  one  term  "on-  "On-cost" 
cost "  ? — That  is  as  may  be.    There  are  great  disputes 
about  that.    For  our  purpose  I  should  class  them  all 
in  one  group,  but  of  course  the  percentage  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  work  you  are  doing. 

86389.  "  Oncost  "  includes  a  good  many  things  more 
than  that,  you  mean  ? — We  call  it  all  charges,  roughly 
speaking,  but  there  are  different  systems.  For  example, 
a  very  common  way  is  to  divide  these  charges  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  a  percentage  on  labour.  That  will 
be  the  cost  of  keeping  your  shop  going  with  your  machines 
steam  power,  crane  and  your  repairs,  and  to  cover 
these  things  you  simply  put  a  percentage  on  labour. 
Then  other  things,  such  as  your  clerks  and  offices  and 
all  those  things  you  put  under  a  different  head,  and  you 
make  it  a  constant  charge  on  material,  labour,  and  every- 
thing else,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  these  estimates  must 
be  varied  and  want  revising  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  percentages  vary  very  much  indeed,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  men  and  the  machinery  they  use. 

86390.  It  is  in  order  to  reduce  this  "  oncost "  that  Overtime 
overtime  is  popular  with  the  employer  ? — No,  the  real  inevitable  to 
reason  it  is  popular  is  to  get  the  work  out,  that  is  the  ^"'"^  extent, 
general  rule.   The  time  when  the  job  is  to  be  finished  .j 
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Is  a  gieat-  element  in  getting  an  order.  A  manufacturer 
will  say :  I  will  give  you  a  job  if  you  will  promise  to  get 
it  done  by  a  certain  time,  and  you  have  to  make  a  very 
hard  promise ;  he  screws  you  down  probably  to  a  very 
restricted  time.  Then,  if  anjiihing  gets  behindhand, 
you  have  to  work  overtime  to  bring  it  up  ;  for  instance, 
if  you  get  a  bad  casting  you  have  to  work  overtime  in 
order  to  get  the  new  casting,  so  as  not  to  stop  the  whole 
job. 

pJaltiesanJ     86391.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  usually  a  penalty  when 
co  equential  you  do  not  fill  the  contract  to  time  ? — You  have  been 
d£|iagesfor   at  the  Admiralty,  and  I  daresay  you  know  there  are 
■delivery  usually  very  severe  penalties. 

iract  86392.  But  outside  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 

common  to  have  penalties,  but  you  may  also  be  let  in 
for  consequential  damages  which  are  much  M'orse  than 
any  penalty.  A  man  may  say :  No,  I  expected  that 
machinery  at  a  certain  time  and  it  was  not  there,  and 
my  mine  got  flooded,  and  certain  damage  has  been  done, 
and  I  call  upon  you  to  liquidate  the  damages. 

86393.  So  that  is  a  steady  pressure  ? — The  pressure  is 
most  unfavourable  to  us  sometimes. 

86394.  As  regards  overtime  ? — The  question  of  being 
finished  in  time  is  one  of  the  things  I  so  very  much  wish 
we  could  press  more  upon  our  workmen  ;  they  do  not 
realise  how  very  hard  the  conditions  are  about  getting 
work  finished  in  time.  For  example,  when  trade  is  very 
bad  the  only  people  who  order  goods  are  the  people  who 
want  them  very  badly  indeed.  At  the  present  time  no 
one  will  have  ships  built,  but  if  a  man  loses  a  steamer 
he  may  want  a  new  one  so  as  not  to  spoil  his  trade,  and 
therefore  he  will  want  it  at  once.  To  give  an  instance 
which  is  of  common  knowledge,  if  you  have  a  houso 
burnt  you  want  it  built  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

ht  shifts.  86395.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  quite  see  you  could  not  afford 
to  keep  the  machinery  waiting,  but  I  cannot  see  why 
often  a  different  set  of  men  are  not  put  on  at  night  to 
work  ? — If  we  have  a  night  shift  we  do.  We  try  at  our 
works  to  keep  a  regular  day  shift  and  a  night  shift :  that 
is  all  right,  but  to  have  a  night  shift  it  must  be  regularly 
organised.  You  cannot  put  a  number  of  men  on  for 
one  night,  because  if  a  new  man  comes  on  he  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  at  first,  but  he  soon  falls  into  it  if  you 
have  an  organised  night  shift.  If  it  is  for  one  particular 
job  you  cannot  always  do  it.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  all  overtime  may  be  looked  upon  as  bad  and 
wicked  and  a  thing  we  hope  to  outlive. 

advan-  86396.  In  times  of  depression  that  might  be  one  way 
e  of  of  bringing  more  people  in,  would  it  ?    That  is  not  the 

rtime.  time  you  want  to  work  overtime  ? — One  would  not  pay 
time  and  a  quarter  to  a  tired  man  if  we  could  get  a  fresh 
man  at  ordinary  rates.  We  are  very  heavily  penalised 
by  it ;  a  tired  man  is  like  a  t'red  horse.  I  always  say  a 
man  working  overtime  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
the  men  ordinarily  are. 

86397.  The  employer  would  rather  put  on  a  different 
set  of  men  at  night  if  he  could  ? — Yes,  if  he  is  thoughtful. 

ime  86398.  {Professor  Smart.)  We  often  get  an  argument 

able.  like  this  ;  that  overtime  is  forbidden  in  the  textile  trade, 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  for- 
bidden in  other  trades  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  so  at  all. 
Can  jou  stop  yourself  working  overtime  sometimes  ? 
Supposing  you  get  a  mass  of  correspondence  which  you 
cannot  get  through  in  the  ordinary  time  you  devote  to 
your  correspondence,  you  have  to  work  overtime.  'WTien 
I  travelled  up  to  London  last  night,  I  was  working  over- 
time. I  had  to  put  in  a  journey  to  London,  besides  my 
ordinary  work. 

of  86399.  But  it  is  forb-'dden  in  the  textile  trade  ?— I 

me.  understand  it  is.  In  many  of  our  trades  it  is  limited. 
In  many  of  our  trades,  or  I  think  in  fact  I  may  say  in 
nearly  all  our  trades  it  is  limited  in  some  degree,  gen?rally 
speaking  with  this  proviso,  which  I  think  is  fair,  that  in 
case  of  great  emergency  you  may  work  overtime,  but 
not  more  than  so  much.  With  the  engineers  if  I  remember 
rightly,  the  limit  is  thirty-two  hours  a  month.  The 
number  of  regular  hours  being  fifty-three  a  week,  thirty- 
two  per  month,  being  eight  hours  a  week,  that  means  that 
four  days  in  the  week  you  may  have  two  hours  overtime. 
I  think  if  I  remember  rightly  with  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  is  the  big  society  we  have 
to  deal  with,  that  is  the  amount  we  agreed.       That  is 
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not  enough  to  do  much  harm,  it  is  not  very  serious.  I 
have  kno'svn  overtime  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  which 
is  altogether  very  foolish  indeed  and  blameable. 

86400.  Am  I  right  in  sapng  this :  that  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition  of  overtime  in  the  textile  trades,  when 
the  busy  times  come  the  people  put  down  more  machinery, 
and  when  they  come  to  slack  times,  the  whole  trade  has 
to  go  slow  ?— Otherwise  the  alternative  is  that  the  price 
has  to  go  up,  and  somebody  has  to  go  without  who  wants 
things.  That  means  that  the  industry  is  started  in  other 
places  that  are  not  so  well  suited  for  them.  My  point 
is  that  we  have  to  supply  the  public  demand,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent  we  must  meet  the  pubhc  Wants.  The 
public  Wants  are  irregular,  the  public  is  a  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  body.  We  in  our  capacity  as  public 
are  not  so  considerate  as  we  in  our  capacity  of  manu- 
facturers or  professional  men,  or  in  our  industries.  There 
comes  a  time  when  a  great  ball  or  concert  is  being  given 
when  all  the  people  want  to  go  to  it,  and  that  must  mean 
a  great  strain  on  the  cabs.  Then  in  times  of  general 
mourning  of  course  the  dressmakers  are  extra  busy.  One 
must  make  an  effort  to  meet  these  demands  of  the  public. 

86401.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  refer  to 
your  speech  at  Gilsland  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
gathering  correctly  the  gist  of  that.  Your  view  there 
appears  to  be  that  where  large  numbers  of  people  are  o  it 
of  work  in  towns  there  ought  to  be  some  special 
organisation,  and  that  ought  to  be  administered  by  the 
guardians  ? — I  tliink  the  guardians  ought  to  be  the  first 
line  of  defence.  If  there  is  more  than  ordinary  organisa- 
tion can  cope  with,  the  first  step  Would  be  to  give  the 
guardians  the  control  of  the  extra,  assuming  that  they 
work  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  bodies 
of  that  kind.  If  it  gets  to  a  very  large  scope  indeed,  and 
gets  beyond  their  power,  we  should  have  a  larger  organisa- 
tion. I  should  make  it  almost  so  as  to  have  a  first,  second 
and  third  line  of  defence,  according  to  the  difficulty.  1 
think  in  most  ordinary  cases  the  guardians  with  extra 
help,  and  extra  funds  could  deal  with  it. 

86402.  You  suggest  that  the  ordinary  regulations 
prohibitory  of  outdoor  relief  of  the  able-bodied  should 
be  suspended  in  such  circumstances  ? — When  you  know 
that  a  man  has  worked  when  he  had  a  chance,  and.  when 
you  know  it  is  impossible  for  hira  to  get  work,  when  you 
know  he  would  get  work  if  he  could,  then  you  should 
give  him  outdoor  relief  of  some  character. 

86403.  What  would  be  your  check  against  abuse  if 
you  suspended  the  regulations  ? — Character. 

86404.  That  would  imply  minute  inquiry,  would  it  lii1«iry- 
not  ? — An  inquiry  which  is  not  difficult. 

86405.  Is  that  what  you  referred  to  in  the  words 
"  sped  illy  organised  "  ? — For  special  times  some  special 
organisation,  and,  if  possible,  through  the  guardians. 

86406.  Do  you  hold  those  views  still  ?— Yes. 

86407.  In  the  footnote  to  your  statement  you  tell  us 
that  in  the  winter  of  1885  you  administered  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  you  had  in  the  previous  winter, 
but  the  difference  in  the  cost  appears  to  have  been  about 
40  per  cent.  Do3S  that  mean  the  efficiency  improved  40 
per  cent,  in  money  value  ? — No,  it  was  not  on  the  same 
scale. 

86408.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  gave  the  same 
amount  of  relief  ? — We  gave  the  same  scale,  but  to  fewer 
families.  In  the  second  winter  I  think  the  people  were 
a  good  deal  tired  of  it  and  the  working  classes  were  ^ot  so 
well  off,  they  were  feeling  the  pinch  themselves, 

86409.  You  tell  us  that  you  had  some  experience,  and  Inquiry  by 
you  think  ,  in  the  second  winter  you  brought  things  to  as  working  men 
satisfactory  a  state  of  working  as  practicable  ? — Every-  relief 

one  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  child,  but  I  think  committees, 
in  the  second  winter  we  got  a  good  system  of  inquiry; 
we  did  it  through  the  workmen. 

86410.  Would  you  state  what  that  was  ? — We  had  a. 
number  of  workmen  on  our  committee  connected  with  every^ 
work  in  Newcastle  ;  supposing  a  man  came  to  us  for  relief 
he  was  asked  :  Where  did  you  work  last  ?  and  he  would 
say :  I  worked  there  for  so  long  and  at  another  place  for  so- 
long,  and  so  on.  You  got  it  out  of  them  where  they 
were  before  ;  then  some  of  the  workmen  couJd  always 
very  easily  ascertain  what  he  was.  Supposing  he  worked 
at  Hawthorns  for  a  year,  they  would  only  go  and  say : 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Sir  Benjamin,  Did  this  man  work  there  for  a  year,  and  the  answer  would 
C.  Browne,    be  :    Yes,  that  is  all  right.    If  you  checked  them  on  one 
or  two  points  you  might  assume  that  the  whole  story 
was  correct. 


26  Nov.  1907. 


Franchise.  86411.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  propose  to  take  away 
the  thing  which  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  becoming  a 
pauper,  the  losing  of  the  franchise  if  these  people  were 
assisted  through  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  not  at  all 
enamoured  about  the  franchise  ;  I  was  disfranchised  at 
Newcastle  for  several  years,  and  it  did  not  hurt  me  a  bit. 

86412.  That  question  would  arise  on  your  suggestion  ? 
— I  look  on  the  vote  as  a  very  serious  trust ;  it  ought  to  be 
no  advantage  if  you  use  it  honestly,  therefore,  I  cannot 
be  sympathetic  about  a  man  not  having  it ;  it  only  assumes 
it  is  going  to  be  used  to  the  man's  advantage  if  it  is  a 
loss  to  him. 


5f413.  Did  this  method  you  adopted  suggest  to  you 
that  the  working  classes  might  take  part  very  much  more 


Advantage 
of  working- 
men  on  relief  in  the  administration  of  relief  generally  ? — I  think  m 
committees,    the  case  of  places  of  large  industries,  and  I  think  in  ordinary 
towns,  they  might  certainly,  and  in  country  districts 
they  might,  but  I  say  nothing  about  London  because  I 
do  not  understand  London.    In  all  other  towTis,  I  think 
even  Glasgow,  which  is  the  second  biggest  to^Ti  in  the 
Kingdom,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  have  a  committee 
of  them. 

86414.  Possibly  with  their  help  one  might  reform  the  local 
administration  with  regard  to  relief  outside  the  workhouse  ; 
al  any  rate  if  they  were  brought  into  consultation  in  some 
form  sympathetically  ? — I  think  they  give  you  a  lot  of 
useful  information  ;  certainly  I  found  they  were  fairly 
strict  and  very  wise  as  a  rule.  You  know  we  have  a 
number  of  workmen  on  things  like  the  committee  of  the 
infirmary  at  Newcastle,  and  they  are  the  best  members 
we  have,  just  about,  on  the  whole. 

Right  to  83415.  With  regard  to  labour  at  times  of  depression, 

labour,  do  you  think  that  it  is  at  all  right  for  us  to  recognise  a 

right  to  labour  ? — No,  I  am  quite  willing  if  a  man  is 
hungry  that  I  should  be  taxed  to  feed  him  ;  I  am  quite 
willing  to  give  him  a  warm  place  to  sleep  in,  but  why  I 
should  give  him  occupation  I  caimot  see.  If  his  labour 
is  no  use  why  should  I  have  his  labour  thrust  down  my 
throat  ?  It  does  him  no  good.  If  a  man  is  of  use  he 
can  get  work ;  if  he  is  no  use  he  had  better  not  work. 
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86416.  With  regard  to  the  soldiers  ■u  ho  it  is  said  are 
more  or  less  to  be  found  going  about  the  country,  do  you 
think  that  the  system  of  training  them  in  the  Army  might  be 
made  so  much  better  that  they  might  have  a  better  start 
when  their  time  is  over  ? — I  speak  on  that  with  great 
diffidence  ;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  great  mistake  they 
make  is  this  :  they  talk  about  teaching  a  man  carpentering, 
and  they  think  by  letting  him  play  with  tools  a  few 
evenings  they  make  him  a  skilled  carpenter  who  can 
compete  with  a  man  who  has  been  through  a  very  severe 
education,  who  has  spent  five  or  six  years  as  an  apprentice 
aud  is  trained  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  That  is 
not  the  case,    You  could  train  him  to  be  a  useful  labourer. 

86417.  Semi-skilful  ? — Semi-skiKul,  or  useful  as  a 
labourtr.  For  instance,  you  cannot  make  a  soldier 
into  a  joiner,  but  you  can  make  him  into  a  joiner's 
labourer.  You  cannot  make  him  into  a  mason,  but  a 
mason's  labourer,  and  so  on.  If  you  teach  him  to  use 
the  pick  and  shovel,  or  how  to  wheel  a  wheel-barrow 
properly  that  is  something.  If  you  teach  him  to  row  a 
boat,  that  is  something ;  if  you  teach  him  to  walk  along 
a  high  wall  without  falling  off,  that  is  a  useful  thing. 
In  odds  and  ends  of  evenings  you  cannot  complete  the 
very  serious  training  a  man  wants  to  make  him  a  skilful 
mechanic.  I  should  say  that  very  few  ordinary  soldiers 
come  from  the  class  of  skilled  mechanics.  I  should  say 
probably  the  fathers  were  simply  labourers,  and  if  they 
were  turned  out  as  well-paid  labourers,  that  is  about 
their  proper  position  in  the  social  scale. 

86418.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  number  of  men 
coming  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in- 
creasing year  by  year  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so  probably. 

86419.  Not  to  any  alarming  extent  so  as  to  show  that 
the  Act  itself  is  being  made  use  of  for  small  injuries  to 
a  degree  that  was  never  anticipated  ? — I  am  not  alto- 
gether frightened  about  it.  In  highly  organised  works 
I  am  not  much  a 'raid  of  it,  but  I  am  afraid  if  people  are 
not  careful  it  may  give  trouble  in  agricultural  districts. 


I  am  far  more  a'raid  of  its  doing  harm  in  this  way,  of  its  i 
frightening  small  employers  from  employing  labour  at 
all.    I  think  a  lot  of  men  will  not  employ  labom-era 
because  they  are  afraid  of  the  liability.    If  a  man  has  i 
got,  say  £150  capital  and  employs  one  man,  if  that  one  ' 
man  meets  with  an  accident  the  employer  is  absolutely 
mined,  and  that  is  not  good  enough,  the  risk  is  too  great ;  , 
he  says  :  I  cannot  afford  it. 

86420.  But  on  the  Act  as  it  stands,  there  is  no  defence 
to  that  position  ;  the  small  employer  would  suffer  ? — 
Certainly  he  would.  The  small  employer  does  not  imder- 
stand  about  insurance,  and  if  he  get's  a  solicitor's  letter 
he  is  frightened  at  it.  He  says :  I  know  nothing  about 
that,  I  cannot  run  those  risks ;  and  puts  it  away  from 
him. 

86421.  That  means  that  the  Act  is  re-acting  upon  Large  en 
economic  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  his  position  ployers  h 
more  and.  more  difficult  ? — I  thiik  in  those  cases  it  does,  minority. 
The  fact  is  this :   It  always  seems  to  me  that  where  the 
legislation  is    wrong   is  that  they  legislate   for  the 

large  employer  and  the  skilled  mechanic.  It  will 
work  very  well  for  them,  but  as  I  say,  the  large  employers 
are  in  the  minority.  If  you  define  the  large  and  small 
employers  as  men  who  can  or  who  cannot  pay  heavy 
compensation  claims  without  feeling  them,  I  should 
think  you  might  say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
working  class  work  for  small  employers.  Then  we  have 
the  trade  unions,  with  whom  we  can  negotiate,  and  their 
members  are  all  bound  by  our  agreement ;  but  none  of 
these  things  apply  to  small  employers. 

86422.  One  thing  that  has  struck  one  is  the  great  piecewori 
unpopularity  of  piecework.    Do  you  adopt  that  very 

much  ? — In  the  shipyard  you  will  find  the  black  squad, 
as  we  call  them,  that  means  the  men  that  build  together 
all  the  iron  frame  of  the  ship,  work  nothing  but  piece- 
work. 

86423.  What  is  the  general  unpopularity  of  it  ? — AU 
colliery  work  is  piecework ;  it  is  unpopular  in  many 
quarters,  and  I  think  the  reason  of  it  is  this  :  the  work- 
men have  a  feeling  that  it  is  sometimes  used  to  drive 
men  to  work  harder  than  is  good  for  them.  That  is  a 
very  great  feeling  amongst  trade  union  leaders  ,and  very 
likely  they  are  right  about  it.  There  is  always  the^danger 
of  the  man  working  harder  than  he  can  do  permanently, 
and  so  pull  himself  to  pieces  in  a  few  years. 

86424.  Does   that   come   under  your  notice  ? — The  Trades 
fact  that  the  trade  imions  complain  of  it  has  come  under  unions  an 
my  notice  a  good  deal.    They  have  taught  it  to  me.    I  piecework 
should  not  have  thought  of  it  for  myseK.    They  put 

great  stress  upon  it ;    and  I  think  they  probably  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  and  probably  they  are  right. 

86425.  With  regard  to  this  class  which  you  say  was  Unemploj 
probably  less  than  3,000  with  regard  to  the  figure  you  able, 
were  using  at  the  time,  the  small  number  comparatively 

of  the  men  who  are  hopeless  ? — I  was  assmning  what  I 
believe  is  something  like  the  case,  that  we  look  upon 
the  criminal  and  altogether  objectionable  classes  as  3  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  then  outside  them  comes 
the  fringe  of  these  people  who  are  not  criminal,  but  are, 
so  to  say,  neutral  altogether,  no  good. 

86426.  Would  you  have  those  dealt  with  by  your 
relief  authority,  whatever  it  might  be  ? — I  suppose  you 
would  have  to.  If  that  body  is  going  on  in  ordinary 
times  I  think  you  must  have  ordinary  organisations 
to  deal  with  them  ;  but  what  I  do  with  those  men  now 
is,  I  do  not  employ  them  ;  they  come  under  the  Charity 
Organisation  much  more  than  they  come  imder  me.  I 
should  refer  them  to  the  Charity  Organisation  in  ordinary 
life. 

86427.  There  is  the  common  question  still  remaining, 
are  you  so  to  treat  with  them  that  practically  they  are 
withdrawn  from  the  market  and  provided  with  labour ; 
is  that  what  your  aim  would  be  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  this  that  obviously  some  of  these  men  are 
always  mending  their  ways  and  becoming  useful,  and 
then  we  see  no  more  of  them.  It  is  like  dealing  with 
sick  people,  the  moment  they  get  well  they  are  swept 
out  of  the  category.  The  moment  the  man  becomes 
useful,  he  goes  out  of  that  stratum  ;  therefore  we  always 
have  the  unemployed  with  us,  because  the  good  workers 
are  always  leaving  us  and  finding  work. 
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86428.  There  would  be  a  kind  of  residuum  which  you 
would  permanently,  by  this  method,  bring  out  of  the 
market  ? — It  is  conceivable,  if  we  get  sufficient  organisa- 
tion, we  shall  ultimately  transform  everybody.  I  suppose 
that  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  will  not  happen,  but 
I  until  then  there  will  always  be  this  unemployable  residuum. 

'rs rarely  86429.  {Dr.  Doiones.)  You  mentioned  to  us  the  tact 
iployed.  that  the  sailor  was  a  man  who  could  usually  find  employ- 
ment ? — Always  in  my  experience. 

86430.  Is  that  by  reason  of  his  handiness  ? — Yes,  he 
can  do  a  lot  of  things  ;  he  can  sling  a  thing,  and  tie  a  rope, 
and  go  up  a  height  without  falling  down,  and  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  other  people  cannot  do.  He  can  sew.  You 
can  always  find  a  lot  of  things  he  is  useful  for. 

86431.  Have  you  ever  considered  it  possible,  in  our 
system  of  education,  to  teach  our  boys  something  of  the 
■sailor's  handiness  ? — Yes.  But  with  regard  to  our 
boys,  all  you  want  of  the  large  majority  is  to  leave 
them  alone.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  doing  their  work  extremely  well,  they  only 
want  to  be  left  alone  ;  you  are  only  legislating  for  a  small 
minority.  That  is  my  trouble  with  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  want  to  upset  all  society  for  this  1,  2,  or  3  per 
cent.,  which  are  not  employed. 

86432.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  a  sailor  was  ac- 
customed to  work  aloft  ? — Yes. 

86433.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  training  ships  ? 
— Many  years  ago. 

jing  of  86434.  A  training-ship  with  which  I  have  something 
on  ships,  to  do.  some  time  ago  had  to  provide  a  new  ship,  and  they 
were  very  much  taken  to  task  for  not  going  on  shore, 
and  were  called  extravagant  because  they  had  a  ship 
built.  One  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  decision  was 
that  on  the  sea  they  could  still  have  their  drill  aloft. 
The  management  attached  great  importance  to  arilling 
aloft  as  giving  handiness  to  the  boys,  and  accustoming 
them  to  work  at  a  height.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  approve 
of  that  consideration  in  your  experience  of  work  ? — 
Speaking  as  an  engineer  I  should  say  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  a  certain  number  of  men  who  can  work  up 
at  a  height,  and  I  should  say  the  supply  when  I  wanted 
them  was  not  greater  than  the  demand,  certainly.  At 
one  time  I  was  engaged  in  building  operations  on  a  very 
large  scale,  building  piers  at  sea,  and  so  on,  which  required 
men  who  could  work  without  any  danger  at  a  ereat 
height,  and  in  comparatively  insecure  places.  I  would 
not  have  anybody  but  sailors  there  ;  they  were  perfectly 
safe.    I  would  not  have  risked  having  a  landsman  there. 

8643.5.  You  would  have  rather  approved  of  training 
the  boys  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  ? — A  few  boys. 
If  the  number  were  doubled  they  might  become  a  drug 
in  the  market.  I  do  not  know  what  the  limit  is.  As 
an  example,  I  may  say  we  want  say  250,000  engineers 
in  the  country ;  they  are  capital  people,  but  leave  them 
alone,  we  do  not  want  them  taught  something  else.  Most 
people  are  useful  as  they  stand.  If  you  could  teach  a 
soldier  to  be  useful  up  aloft,  that  would  be  splendid, 
that  would  make  him  useful  at  once,  but  as  regards  our 
boys,  I  think  most  of  them  are  all  we  want  them  to  be. 
They  will  go  on  being  better  and  better  on  their  present 
lines. 


Sir  Ben j'anmi 
C.  Browne. 


nsts. 


dy  to  86436.  In  your  suggestion  that  the  sum  of  Is.  a  week 
jyera  of  might  be  paid  as  a  retaining  fee  to  the  advantage  of  the 
reservist,  have  you  considered  that  from  a  trades  union 
pomt  of  view  ? — I  gave  that  evidence  once  before  a 
Commission  for  finding  employment  for  old  soldiers. 
They  said  at  once  the  trades  rmions  would  not  stand  it. 
My  experience  of  trades  unions  is  this.  In  the  first  in- 
stance their  business  is  to  object  to  anything  which  they 
think  will  make  any  difficulty  about  the  normal  rate  of 
pay.  If  you  meet  them  sensibly  and  put  the  difficulty 
before  them,  and  say,  you  must  either  accept  this  or 
suggest  something  better,  they  will  probably  do  either 
one  or  the  other.  Then  you  might  accept  that.  If  you 
make  them  face  the  problem  they  will  solve  it.  Trades 
unions  are  no  more  unreasonable  than  other  people. 
They  have  to  look  after  their  clients,  and  that  is 
their  first  consideration. 

86437.  You  are  not  wishing  that  the  reservist  should 
\mderbid  the  trades  unionist  ? — No.  The  shilling  is  for  the 
employer  to  produce  them  at  a  moment's  notice,  so  that 
instead  of  the  War  Office  not  knowing  where  to  find  them, 
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they  will  send  out  and  say :   We  want  those  fifty  men 
this  day  week,  and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble. 

86438.  So  that  Is.  a  week  might  be  regarded  from  one 
or  other  of  two  points,  either  as  compensation  for  the 
employer  for  seeking  to  displace  the  men  at  times,  or  as 
deferred  pay  to  the  advantage  of  the  reservists  ? — I  would 
rather  say  it  is  this  :  it  is  the  inducement  to  the  employer 
to  employ  the  reservist ;  but  I  think  I  said  I  think  the 
poor  man  would  look  on  that  Is.  as  of  great  value.  If 
all  employers  can  make  sure  of  making  Is.  a  week  on  all 
the  reservist  men  thej-  employ,  they  would  be  satisfied. 
An  employer  would  say :  "I  had  better  have  a  reservist 
man,  because  then  I  shall  get  a  Is.  a  week."  Having 
got  him  he  would  try  to  make  him  as  useful  as  possible, 
then  the  man  would  be  useful  enough  after  a  time  to 
stand  by  himself :  he  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  tho 
training  to  make  him  useful. 

86439.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  give  the  rcserTrist 
a  certain  advantage  in  obtaining  a  place  which  he;  would 
not  otherwise  have  ? — It  would  unquestionably  give 
him  an  advantage,  but  at  present  he  has  a  very  certain 
disadvantage.  If  it  is  unfair  to  have  the  advantage, 
it  is  equally  vmfair  to  have  the  disadvantage,  and  he  has 
got  that  now. 

86440.  How  are  the  men  engaged  in  wor,4s  such  as 
yours  :  are  they  engaged  by  the  foremen  V — By  the 
foremen  practically  entirely. 

86441.  Does  it  ever  occur  that  the  men  have  to  make 
friends  with  the  foremen  to  get  a  job  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  :  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  do  not  say  it  has  never 
happened,  but  not  in  big  works.  In  fact,  there  is  such 
a  strong  pressure  to  get  the  best  men  possible.  If  the 
foremen  happen  to  know  each  other,  they  ask :  Do  you 
know  a  man  who  has  ever  done  this  ?  Take  a  case  in 
point.  We  have  all  of  us  had  to  take  the  opportimity 
of  manufacturing  Parsons'  turbines.  When  we  made 
our  first  turbine  we  got  men  specially  from  Parsons' 
works  who  were  acquainted  with  that  particular  class 
of  work.  We  got  a  few,  and  by  and  by  that  leaven  taught 
the  others  :  then  they  could  all  do  that  work.  You  have 
to  get  a  few  to  begin  with. 

86442.  On  the  question  of  overtime,  would  it  be  ever  Dis- 

an  advantage  to  a  foreman  to  refrain  from  taking  on  advantages 
extra  men  ;  would  he  rather  go  on  working  overtime  overtime, 
with  the  available  men  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  the  men 
are  more  clumsy  when  you  put  in  extra  men,  and  by 
working  overtime  you  get  rid  of  that.  To  take  a  familiar 
instance,  supposing  you  are  going  to  have  a  house  party 
for  two  days,  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  take  on  an 
extra  housemaid  or  two  for  that  emergency.  It  is  just 
like  that  in  our  works. 

86443.  Taking  a  series  of  years  in  such  works  as  yoiu-s, 
would  the  total  wages  bill  for  a  given  body  of  men  in 
whole  time  and  overtime  average  the  slack  time  ? — The 
variation  of  wages  is  not  very  great,  what  varies  is  the 
number  of  men  employed.  As  to  the  rise  of  wages  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  wages  have  not  varied  very 
materially. 

86444.  I  am  assuming  a  given  body  of  men  ? — Take 
our  engineering  works,  because  the  ship-yard  is  a  more 
irregular  thing.  The  engine  works  employ  2,000  or 
3,000  men  and  the  rate  of  wages  we  pay  the  men  does  not 
vary  very  widely.  The  regular  rise  in  wages  is  only  Is. 
a  week  at  one  time. 

86445.  My  point  was  to  obtain  your  opinion  as  far  Sufficiency 
as  I  can,  how  far  the  wage  which  a  man  may  earn  in  full  of  annual 
and  overtime  would  suffice  to  carry  him  through  some  wage. 

bad  time  if  he  is  paid  off  ? — That  is  a  different  thing 
altogether ;  that  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  man. 
We  have  some  men  we  never  pay  off.  We  are  very  un- 
willing to  lose  our  men,  our  men  are  very  carefully  selected, 
each  man  is  the  best  possible  man  at  his  own  particular 
job,  and  'it  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed  to  lose  your 
best  men.  We  would  much  rather  take  orders  at  a  loss 
than  lose  our  best  men. 

86446.  Would  some  of  your  men  be  able  to  provide  Out-of-work 
by  their  trade  unions  against  such  a  contingency  at  all  ?  P^y  '^^  trades 
— Trade  unions  help.    I  presume  you  know  what  they 

allow.  They  allow  so  much  for  so  many  months,  and 
a  smaller  sum  for  some  other  months.  It  does  help. 
The  trade  unions  also  give  great  inducements  to  save 
money.    The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  has  a 
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88447.  A  thrifty  labourer  would  not  be  able  on  his 
ordinary  wages  to  carry  himself  through  more  than  a 
few  months  of  bad  time  ? — No,  I  think  the  position  is 
that  a  mechanic  is  as  a  rule,  comfortably  off,  but  the 
labourer  is  too  near  the  wind  ;  the  labourer's  life  is  more 
anxious  than  it  ou£ht  to  be. 

80448.  If  the  labourer's  wage  were  made  such  as  he 
raisiag-  wages  could  carry  himself  through  bad  times  of  ordinary  duration, 
then  the  money  for  that  purpose  would  have  to  come 
either  from  a  capital  fund  or  from  the  wages  fund  of  the 
better  paid  workmen  ? — In  works  like  ours  we  employ 
very  few  unskilled  men  ;  if  the  labourer  was  better  paid, 
you  would  find  the  men  were  thrown  out  very  rapidly 
indeed  ;  you  have  to  do  without  them  ;  you  hare  to 
exert  yourself  to  find  a  means  to  do  without  this  class 
of  man,  and  you  very  often  get  machinery  so  as  to  have 
less  manual  labour,  because  unskilled  labour  is  not 
profitable. 

86449.  Are  you  aware  of  any  statistics  of  risks  for  is:en 
above  the  middle  age,  but  not  aged  ? — None 
One-eyed  86450.  With  regard  to  the  one-eyed  men,  is  the  re- 

worknieii  and  luctance  of  the  insurance  people  to  take  them  because 
insurance       they  are  more  likely  to  incur  accidents,  or  because  if 
companies.     ^j^gy       jQgg  ^he  other  eye  it  is  total  blindness  ? — That 
is  what  they  all  say ;    they  say  both,  but  the  second 
one  is  the  main  consideration  ;  they  say  if  the  man  loses 
the  second  eye  we  have  to  pay  for  total  disablement. 

86451.  Would  they  take  him  at  a  higher  rate  ? — 
Those  that  I  know  will  not ;  I  cannot  speak  for  all  in- 
surance companies,  because  some  will  alter  their  policy 
to-morrow,  or  may  have  done  yesterday ;  but  I  have 
always  found  they  object  to  them. 

86452.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  any  opinion  about 
emigration  as  a  remedy  for  the  residuum  ? — I  have  never 
been  on  the  other  side,  so  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty, 
but  my  impression  is  that  emigration  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  young  men,  a  very  good  thing  for  good,  energetic 
unskilled  men,  but  I  do  not  fancy  it  would  be  any  good 
to  send  the  loafer  out.  I  think  he  would  only  hang  about 
New  York  or  Quebec  and  be  a  nuisance  to  everybody, 
the  same  as  he  is  here.  I  know  some  time  ago  I  sent  a 
lot  of  men  out  to  West  Australia.  They  were  all  fairly 
well  picked  men,  and  they  all  did  very  well  indeed  and 
got  on  very  well  and  very  happily  ;  but  if  you  sent  a  man 
out  who  did  not  get  on  I  think  he  would  be  less  well  looked 
after  out  there  than  here,  would  he  not  ? 

86453.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a  help  if  for  three  or 
four  years  we  employed  an  energetic  emigration  policy 
to  these  districts  ? — I  think  yes,  if  you  picked  out  the  best 
men  who  are  out  of  work  to  go. 

86454.  So  as  to  lessen  the  pressure  ? — Reward  the 
energetic  ones  by  giving  them,  a  fair  start  in  Canada. 
That  would  be  my  feeling. 

86455.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  you  would  feel  very  much 
more  confidence  in  the  training  of  an  actual  industrial 
establishment  for  boys  than  in  any  training  that  could 
possibly  be  given  them  in  schools  ? — -You  cannot  make 
a  mechanic  in  a  school  at  all.  You  cannot  teach  a  man 
to  swim  if  you  keep  him  out  of  the  water.  He  may  learn 
something  perfectly  well  which  a  man  can  do  by  himself 
single-handed,  that  you  may  teach  him  in  a  college  ;  but 
in  building  a  ship  you  cannot,  because  it  is  only  theory. 
The  great  point  is  you  have  to  learn,  first  of  all,  for  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  co-operate  together  like  soldiers,  then  you 
have  to  learn  to  handle  large  pieces  and  large  weights, 
and  carry  out  large  processes  ;  and  a  number  of  men 
must  so  work  together  that  all  the  different  parts  they 
make  will  all  fit  together  when  they  come  together, 
though  they  have  never  been  together  before.  You  can 
teach  solitary  industries,  but  not  gregarious  industries. 

86456.  The  difference  you  find  between  the  soldier  and 
the  sailor  would  be  shewn  by  the  development  in  the  boy 
of  adaptability  and  versatility  and  obedience  and  general 
power  rather  than  any  special  training  you  can  give  them  ? 
— When  I  speak  of  soldiers,  I  only  speak  of  some  soldiers. 
A  great  many  soldiers  I  find  have  made  their  way  in  the 
world  and  done  uncommonly  well.  Take  a  case  in  point, 
I  found  at  a  house  I  visited  some  short  time  ago  that  the 
butler  was  an  old  soldier.  I  found  that  he  had  got  there 
from  the  Army,  and  had  got  into  an  exceedingly  good 
position.  These  cases  are  numberless.  We  are  only 
speaking  of  the  bad  ones  at  the  bottom. 


members  money  86457.  The  sailor  becomes  valuable  partly  by  his  being 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  getting  a  variety  of 
experience  ? — He  is  necessarily  taught  things  which  are 
useful  to  him.  If  we  had  a  demand  in  our  works  for  a  j 
man  who  could  shoot  straight  a  soldier  would  then  be  of  . 
use  at  once,  but  we  have  a  use  for  those  qualities  which 
a  sailor  learns  instead. 

86458.  I  \mderstand  you  would  not  think  it  desirable  rranchi 
to  confer  a  vote  on  those  people  who  from  whatever  cause 
are  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves  or  their  families  ? 
—I  do  not  think  I  am  here  to  discuss  political  questions, 
am  I  ? 

86459.  There  is  the  great  question  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  men  who  receive  relief  ? — I  was  disfranchised 
for  some  years  owing  to  the  simple  fact  of  my  works  being 
a  limited  company,  and  I  was  outside  the  boundary.  I 
was  one  of  the  largest  ratepapers  of  Newcastle,  and  I  had 
no  vote  either  for  the  City  or  for  the  Town  Council.  It 
did  not  hurt  me  one  bit.  I  may  say  this  :  I  am  abso- 
lutely hard-hearted  about  that.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  all  this  talk  about  votes.  If  a  man  has 
got  his  wife  and  children  well  provided  for  and  himself 
well  educated  what  does  he  want  to  bother  about  a 
detail  like  that  for  ? 

86460.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  am  not  sure  whether  Distresi 
you  have  had  any  personal  experience  with  the  distress  commit , 
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committee  in  Newcastle,  set  up  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  ? — Twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience.     I  was  vice-chairman  one  year,  and  \ 
chairman  another  year.    I  had  known  of  it  before  that. 
Those  were  the  last  times  of  any  sweeping  distress. 

864«1.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  committee  set  Criticisis 
up  under  the  Act  of  1905  ?— No,  I  have  not ;   I  do  not  f^^^^^ 
like  the  way  they  work.    I  think  it  is  very  much  playing  ^^^^ 
with  the  whole  question.    I  would  rather  help  the  guar- 
dians or  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

86462.  You  were  not  personally  connected  with  the 
committee,  I  take  it  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  on  either 
of  those  committees.  Occasionally  I  may  help  them 
a  little  bit,  but  I  do  not  like  their  ways  of  working. 

86463.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  impossible  for  Labour 
a  system  of  municipal  labour  bureaux,  linked  up,  to  bureaux 
diminish  the  amount  of  unemployment,  and  distribute 
labour  more  effectually  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — I  should  have  thought  myself  the  time 
for  labour  bureaux  was  rather  gone  by.  They  may 
do  a  little  work,  but  they  must  not  be  looked  upon  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  work.  If  a  man  wanted  some 
very  special  trade  he  might  find  it  in  that  way,  but  I 
have  always  found  in  these  bad  times,  if  I  can  find  room 
to  employ  a  man,  I  can  always  find  a  man  without  any 
bureau  to  help  me.  I  do  not  fijid  a  number  of  men 
in  one  place  wanting  a  job  and  a  number  of  jobs  in 
another  place  wanting  men.  I  think  a  man  is  his  own 
bureau,  better  than  anyone  else  can  be  for  him.  I  can 
find  men  better  than  a  municipal  bureau  could  find 
them  for  me. 

86464.  The  lower  in  the  social  scale  that  unskilled 
labour  that  wants  employment  is,  the  less  is  its  power 
of  mobility,  and  the  greater  its  ignorance.    If  the  demand 
for  that  particular  class  of  labour  happens  to  contract 
or  cease  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are,  they  do 
not  seem  now  to  have  any  means  at  all  of  getting  them- 
selves away  from  it. — When  I  was  young  one  would 
sometimes  find  that  trade  was  good  in  one  district  and 
bad  in  another  district.    Then  there  was  an  opening 
for  a  thing  like  a  labour  bureau  to  move  the  men  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  we  do  not  hear  much  of  that  jjygjy  ] 
now.    We  find,  for  instance,  as  shipbuilding  varies  on  -works  i 
the  Clyde,  so  it  varies  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  vice  labour 
versa.    We  find  the  thing  seems  to  move  itself  so  rapidly  bureau.* 
that  as  they  say,  every  large  works  is  a  labour  bureau 

of  its  kind.  Of  course,  the  things  will  prove  themselves. 
If  you  can  hear  of  people  who  want  any  class  of  men 
through  this,  that,  of  course,  proves  the  utility,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  men  who  put  their  names  down, 
unless  they  go  on  the  artificially  made  works  of  the 
corporation,  do  not  get  much  work  elsewhere.  It  may 
be  the  case,  if  you  can  show  it  is  so.  Suppose  a  saddler 
wants  a  journeyman  saddler,  he  may  not  happen  to 
know  where  to  find  him,  because  there  is  only  a  limited 
number  in  the  trade  ;  but  my  own  impression  is  that 
he  would  go  to  the  trade  union  to  find  a  man  ;  he  would 
find  the  trade  union  the  best  organisation  he  could  have. 
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Mr.  James  Casey,  called;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  James 
Casey. 


86165.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Newport 
Distress  Committee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Newport 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

86466.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Statement  which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief. — Certainly. 

(The  W itness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  first  question  we  have  to  face  is  the  different 
grades  into  which  the  unemployed  fall.  It  is  a  problem 
of  a  series  of  problems.  In  Newport,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  we  have  to  deal  with  casuals,  genuine  workers, 
and  loafers. 

2.  We  have  divided  them  into  four  classes  : — 

(a)  Class  1. — Always  unemployed,  consisting  of 
tramp  class.  At  present  nothing  is  done  t3  reclaim 
them.  The  casual  ward  should  be  replaced  by  a 
labour  colony  where  the  tramp  should  be  detained 
for  about  three  years,  where  he  should  be  treated 
with  kindness,  but  made  to  do  ordinary  hum-drum 
work.  Thus  every  tramp  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Return  of  vagrants  reUeved  half-year  ended  Michael- 
mas, 1906:— Males,  6,030;  females,  207;  chillrep,89. 
Total,  6,326.  Preferential  treatment  and  real  assist- 
ance should  be  given  to  the  genuine  workman  who 
seeks  the  casual  ward. 

(b)  Class  II. — Consists  of  usually  unemployed,  of 
whom  we  may  term  the  casual  worker  around  the 
Newport  Docks,  whose  average  for  a  week  is  from 
one  day  to  two  or  throe  days  a  week.  Here  you 
find  the  "  broken "  men  of  Newport.  The  men 
who  are  demoralisDd  through  their  own  fault  or 
the  fault  of  society.  Any  day,  in  any  weather, 
you  can  see  these  men  standing  about  all  day  for 
the  off-charce  of  obtaining  work.  Their  numbers 
are  continually  increased  by  the  failures  and  in- 
efficient from  other  classes.  To  be  a  casual  labourer 
at  the  docks  seems  to  be  the  last  resource.  The 
children  of  these  men  generally  enter  their  parents 
occupations.  The  son  of  a  casual  labourer  becomes  a 
casual  labourer.  Or,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  puts  it, 
"  They  remain  from  father  to  son  in  their  pristine 
condition."  Moreover,  the  number  of  unskilled 
trades  becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  The  occjpa- 
tions  open  to  a  very  low  grade  of  labour  are  not 
numerous,  but  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  i=i 
great.  Progress  in  industry  seems  to  depend  on 
the  fact  that  a  higher  intelligence  is  necessary.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  problem  of  casual 
labour  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  before 
the  country  to-day.  The  casual  cannot,  owing  to 
the  miserable  wage  he  receives,  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  a  trade  union  or  friendly  society  offers. 
He  is  the  first  to  be  cast  off  during  trade  depression, 
he  is  the  first  to  seek  public  or  private  charity. 
During  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1906,  the 
number  of  labourers  admitted  to  the  Newport 
workhouse  was  541,  the  majority  of  them,  so  far  as 
1  could  ascertain,  casuals.  These  men,  being  un- 
skilled, find  the  task  of  securing  employment  in- 
creasingly difficult;  they  become  wholly  unem- 
ployed or  unemployable. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Give  the  children  of  these 
men  a  chance.  Get  hold  of  the  children  at  the 
most  critical  time  of  their  fives,  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  When  they  leave  school 
they  are  generally  put  into  some  occupation 
Avhich  leads  nowhere.  Parents  do  not  as  a  rule 
take  into  consideration  the  long-run  effects.  Very 
often  the  parents  sacrifice  the  children  for  a  mone- 
tary consideration.  (I  am  not  speaking  here  of 
parents  who  are  too  poor  to  apprentice  their  children. ) 

Many  of  the  occupations  which  lead  to  nothing 
are  very  attractive  to  boys — riding  on  the  tail  of 
a  cart,  errand  boys,  caddie  boys,  also  me  senger 
boys — and  offer  a  high  remuneration.  But  what 
of  these  lads  when  they  reach  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  eighteen  ?  They  are  discharged  unskilled,  and 
seek  work  anywhere  at  any  prioe.  Thus  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled,  the  casuals,  and  the  unemployed 
are  swelled.    We  must  concentrate  our  energy  on 
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the  children.    It  is  very  difficult  to  train  the  men,  .og  ^sjov.  1907. 

it  is  a  hard  task  to  reclaim  them.,  but  much  can  be   

done  for  the  children.    We  want  a  system  of  indus- 
trial training. 

The   London   County   Council   scheme   for  the 
provision  of  trade  schools  for  boys  and  girls  is  a 
■  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  has  a  committee 
which  is  doing  good  work.  A  remedy  for  low  wages 
is  in  training  the  children  in  skilled  occupations. 

(c)  Class  III.  consists  of  those  who  have  quite  Unemployed 
lost  their  trade  through  machinery,  etc.,  men  who  through 

are  willing  to  work  but  who  will  never  have  the  1"*'""'^"^!'^°" 
opportunity  of  working  again  at  their  trade.  Tern-  ™^jer  ^'^ 
porary  relief  is  of  little  use  to  this  class,  because  after  j^jugtrial 
receiving  relief  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  changes, 
before.  Permanent  good  can  only  be  effected  by 
teaching  them  an  entirely  new  trade.  There  are 
many  trades  in  which  these  men  could  be  trained 
without  much  difficulty.  A  most  complete  and 
careful  experiment  is  taking  place  at  Hollesley  Bay 
Colony  (London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5.  Report 
of  Central  Executive  Committee  issued  November 
10th,  1905.)  If  this  proves  successful  there  are  many 
other  openings  such  as  afforestation  and  the  reclaim- 
i  ing  of  foreshores.  Moreover,  new  methods  of 
agriculture  may  be  devised  which  may  create  a  new 
demand  for  labour  in  agriculture.  Breaking  up 
the  land  into  small  holdings  would  also  mean  a 
demand  for  labour.  We  should  not  solve  the  question 
completely,  but  we  could  say  that  no  man  wiUing  to 
work — that  is,  to  learn  a  trade — need  be  forced  down 
to  a  life  of  degradation  below  the  poverty  line,  or 
fill  the  ranks  of  broken  men. 

(d)  Class  IV.    Here  we  reach  a  body  of  men  who  Temporarily 
claim  our  sympathy — the  men  who  have  public  unemployed, 
opinion  on  their  side,  and  for  whom  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's     Act    was     presumably    meant -the 

genuine  workman  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
is  out  of  work,  who  seeks  relief  as  a  last  resource. 
These  men  should  be  tided  over  their  period  of  dis- 
tress,  because  if  we  refrain  from  assisting  thees 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  demorahsation.  The 
demoralisation  which  so  easily  follows  any  period  of 
hopelessness  and  misery.  Nothing  so  helps  to  break 
a  man  as  the  period  during  which  he  is  out  of  work 
when  he  feels  an  outcast.  There  is  every  danger 
that  he  will  fall  into  casual  habits,  and  other  evils. 
Unemployed  Committees  should  have  the  power  to 
tide  over  these  men  until  they  are  able  to  return  to 
their  former  work.  But  we  must  bear  this  in  mind  : 
we  should  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
allowing  them  to  depend  altogether  on  work  which  is 
found  for  them.  Thousands  are  loosely  attached  to 
their  work,  and  if  you  make  the  conditions  of  relief 
too  easy,  temptation  is  given.  The  granting  of 
assistance  to  those  in  distress  is  a  question  of  thought. 
If  we  increase  a  man's  income  at  the  expense  of  the 
character  of  the  man,  we  are  taking  more  out  of  the 
man's  life  than  we  put  into  it. 

3.  I  am  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions  as  suggested  and  Old  age 
outlined  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  pensions. 

4.  Power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to  grant  small  (irant  to 
sums  of  money  to  deserving  paupers  leaving  the  workhouse  paupers 
to  assist  them  in  maintaining  themselves  for  a  few  days  leaving 
while  seeking  employment.    From  my  own  observation  workhouse. 
I  know  that  many  are  greatly  handicapped  for  want  of  ^yj^ig^. 

a  little  assistance.  _  discretionary 

5.  I  fully  agree  that  during  periods  of  exceptional  p^^gj-s  to 
distress  guardians  should  have  wider  discretionary  powers  guardians  as 
as  to  relief.  to  relief. 

6.  During  the  past  few  weeks  owing  to  the  amended  Medical  ' 
Compensation  Act  shipowners  are  having  all  men  medically  examination 
examined   prior   to   engagement.    The   result  is   that  of  workmen, 
hundreds  of  men  are  rejected  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ports, 

and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  charge  on  the  rates.  „  , 
Could  not  the  shipowners  pay  rates  on  their  valuable  (jg^grition  of 
floating  property  ?  women 

7.  Much  good  would  be  done  if  power  of  compulsory  giving  birth 
detention  were   granted   to   guardians  with  regard  to  toillegitiinate 
women  who  came  into  the  workhouse  to  give  birth  to  c'lildren  in 
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Mr.  Janes      86467.  {Chairman.)  Is   your   Statement   confined  to 
Casey.      Newport,  or  should  you  say  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  Cardiff  iind  its  neighbourhood,  as  are  prevalent 
in  Newport  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  could  apply  the  State- 
ment generally  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales. 

SG463.  Taking  the  uuemployed,  and  going  through 
them  nla?s  by  cla.ss,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
on  a  good  many  points,  therefore,  I  will  only  ask  you 
questions  on  those  where  your  suggtstions  are  at  all 
original  or  depart  from  what  we  have  heard.  Glass  1 
I  think  we  can  dispense  with  ;  Class  2  consists  of  the 
casually  employed  or  usually  imemployed.  Is  there 
a  large  number  of  those  in  Newport  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say 
about  300. 

86469.  Is  there  much  loading  and  unloading  at  New- 
port, or  do  the  vessels  only  take  a  cargo  one  way. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  large  export  trade  in  coal,  but 
we  have  some  imports  in  the  way  ot  iron  ore,  pit  wood, 
and  so  forth. 

86470.  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  parb  of  the  casual 
labourer,  or  the  person  who  is  short  of  employment, 
to  gravitate  down  to  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

86471.  Would  you  say  that  the  demand  for  labour 
there  is  much  less  than  the  supply  ? — It  all  depends 
on  the  state  of  trade  and  contracts.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  great  amount  of  shipping  of  coal  from 
South  Wales,  and  all  the  men  are  employed  ;  but  I  think 
during  the  time  they  are  making  contracts,  say  in 
January  or  February,  a  lot  of  men  are  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  there  is  not  the  steady  employment  there 
is  previous  to  Christmas. 

86472.  Do  many  people  come  in  from  the  country  in 
the  hope  of  getting  this  employment,  or  has  that  of 
recent  years  ceased  ? — I  think  it  has  ceased  of  recent 
years. 

86473.  I  suppose  the  wages  per  hour  are  high  ? — Yes, 
because  the  demands  upon  the  dockers  specially  are 
very  high.  * 

86474.  It  they  could  get  continuous  employment, 
the  conditions  would  be  very  different  indeed  ? — Yes. 

86475.  It  is  this  want  of  regularity  of  employment 
that  causes  the  difiSculty  ? — Yes. 

86476.  You  speak  of  the  miserable  wage,  by  that  you 
mean  the  amount  of  money  he  earns  in  a  week,  not  the 
rate  he  is  paid  per  hour  ? — I  am  greatly  taken  up  by  the 
classification  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth ;  lie  talks 
about  the  permanent  men  and  the  preference  men,  and 
beneath  those  are  the  casuals.  Those  are  really  the  men 
I  mention  here — the  casuals.  They  are  the  last  to  be 
given  work. 

86477.  When  you  allude  to  the  miserable  wage,  you 
do  not  allude  so  much  to  the  amount  paid  per  hour,  but 
to  the  limited  amount  of  money  which  is  earned  in  the 
coiu:se  of  the  week  ? — That  is  so. 

86478.  What  would  be  your  designation  ot  an  un- 
skilled trade,  would  it  be  a  labourer's  work  ? — Yes, 
take  a  man  carrying  deals  off  a  ship  ;  that  man  could 
do  that  kind  of  work,  but  he  cannot  do  anything  else. 
That  is  the  type  of  man  you  would  call  unskilled. 

86479.  You  might  substitute  industry  for  it :  it  does 
not  need  any  particular  skill  ? — That  is  so. 

86480.  With  regard  to  this  particular  class,  you  think 
the  best  chance  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  diminish  it,  is  to  educate 
the  children  so  as  to  prevent  their  drifting  into  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  that. 

86481.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  there  are 
a  great  many  boys  who,  when  they  leave  school,  drift 
into  this  sort  of  occupations  which  are  not  very  strict 
in  their  regulations,  and  are  very  casual,  by  which  they 
earn  a  few  shillings  a  week  ? — You  can  apply  that 
generally.  Many  parents  do  not  take  into  account  in  the 
long  run  what  will  happen  to  their  children  when  they 
are  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  They 
look  at  it  merely  from  the  monetary  point  of  view  in 
getting  the  children  to  earn  as  much  as  they  can  when 
taken  irom  school. 

86482.  The  immediate  wage  is  of  advantage  ? — Yes, 
it  appeals  to  them. 

86483.  That  is  too  apparent  to  the  parents'  eyes  ? — 
Ye3. 
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86484.  What  sort  of  work  do  they  do  ? — A  great 
number  of  them,  I  have  scores  and  scores  of  them  in 
my  mind's  eye,  start  as  errand  boys  with  grocers  and 
small  tradespeople. 

86485.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  strongly  that 
the  evil  of  this  system  is  that  in  so  many  cases  the  occu- 
pation ceases  just  at  the  time  they  become  adults  ? — 
Exactly,  I  find  that  so.  When  these  boys  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen,  or  eighteen  or  nineteen,  most  of  them 
are  discharged.  People  do  not  want  these  young  men 
to  do  boys'  work  :  they  have  nothing  else  for  them, 
and  they  are  unskilled,  so  where  can  they  go  ? 

86486.  That  sort  of  occupation  is  not  one  that  trains 
a  boy  to  regularity  of  habit  ? — Not  at  all. 

86487.  Were  you  impressed  at  all  with  the  low  wages 
of  the  unemployed  men  who  came  on  to  the  distress 
committee.  According  to  certain  figures  the  majority 
were  not  those  who  had  broken  down  from  old  age,  but 
they  were  in  what  is  generally  considered  the  prime  of 
life,  according  to  age  ? — That  is  so.  Yesterday  we  had 
several  men  calling  to  see  the  registrar,  really  physically 
fine  fellows,  three  of  them  were  not  more  than  thirty. 

86488.  What  was  their  occupation  ? — Masons'  labourers. 

86489.  What  would  b©  your  idea  ;  would  you  keep 
some  hold  over  these  boys  after  they  leave  school  ? — 
Exactly.  I  think  the  churches  could  do  a  lot  in  getting 
hold  of  these  boys  with  regard  to  Sunday  Schools,  boys 
clubs,  and  so  forth.  We  have  two  or  three  in  Newport ; 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Vxeo  Church  are  doing  very  good  work. 

86490.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  in  the 
schools  in  bringing  home  to  parents  of  the  boys  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  occupation  so  that  their  training 
could  be  adapted  to  the  employment  they  would  follow  ? 
—Yes. 

86491.  I  suppose  they  hardly  give  a  thought  to  that  ? 
— That  is  so. 

86492.  The  parents'  influence  gets  diminished  during 
the  time  thi  y  are  at  school  ? — Yes. 

86493.  Is  there  the  same  sort  of  trouble  about  the  Girl  labd 
girls,  do  you  know  ?    I  suppose  they  go  into  domestic 
service  more  ? — Yes,  and  into  factories. 

86494.  Are  there  many  cheap  factories  in  Newport  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  two  or  three  factories  in  Newport  making 
clothing,  and  all  that. 

86495.  Do  the  girls  get  turned  off  at  a  certain  age  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  are  rather  well  treated. 

86496.  That  you  think  is  the  most  effective  remedy  Importan 
for  preventing  this  class  becoming  larger  in  the  future  7  teach 
— Yes,  I  beheve  if  we  could  teach  the  parents  at  any  {j^^^^^gf* 
rate  the  proper  idea  with  regard  to  the  future  of  their  future 
children  you  would  lessen  the  great  army  of  unskilled  children, 
in  the  social  ladder. 

86497.  You  hold  out  as  an  example  what  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  have  done  ? — Yes. 

86498.  We  then  come  to  another  class,  which  is  rather 
a  different  class,  that  is  the  class  which  are  rather 
specialists  ? — Yes. 

86499.  And  have  given  all  their  time  to  manufacturing 
one  particular  article,  or  to  one  particular  process,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  change  or  development  of  machin- 
ery are  thrown  out  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

86500.  Has  there  been  much  of  that  in  Newport  ?—  Effect  of 
Yes.  Two  results  as  far  as  I  know  follow  the  introduction  introduct 
of  machinery  ;  of  course,  a  larger  number  of  men  may 
be  employed  through  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or, 
as  I  have  found  in  some  cases,  it  diminishes  the  number 
of  men  employed,  and  throws  a  number  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

86501.  It  might,  although  it  increases  the  amount  of 
occupation  generally,  contract  it  temporarily  in  the 
locality  ? — Yes.    I  have  a  case  in  my  mind's  eye  now. 

86502.  What  was  the  sort  of  machinery  ? — A  riveting 
machine  was  introduced  which  displaced  twenty  or 
thirty  riveters. 

86503.  Do  they  build  ships  on  the  Usk  at  all  ? — I 
have  in  my  mind  now  a  ship  repairing  yard,  and  I  find  that 
these  men  were  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
machines.    They  were  semi-skilled,  what  you  would  call 
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fitters'  helps ;  they  sank  to  a  lower  grade  in  the  social 
scale  and  became  mere  labourers. 

86504.  That  class,  if  there  were  openings,  might  get 
employment  in  something  similar  to  what  they  were 
previously  engaged  in  ? — Yes. 

86505.  With  regard  to  those,  I  suppose  the  reason 
would  be  more  or  less  that  they  were  not  actual  riveters 
but  riveters'  labourers  ? — Yes. 

86506.  Now  we  come  to  the  last  class.  What  is  Class 
4  :  is  it  the  class  affected  by  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  they  would  be,  because  I 
know  of  a  case  only  last  week  where  two  men  told  me 
they  could  not  get  work  because  contractors  were  afraid 
to  give  them  work  on  account  of  the  compensation  ; 
they  were  afraid  to  employ  them,  and  practically  they 
were  told  they  were  too  old  ;  they  were  not  wanted. 

86507.  Should  you  say  that  there  -w  as  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  distress  com- 
mittee who  were  men  usually  in  permanent  employ  who 
were  temporarily  out  of  work.  I  should  gather  from 
your  statement  that  it  was  not  a  large  proportion  ;  that 
they  were  more  of  the  casual  class  ? — Yes,  I  have  figures 
here.  Out  of  469  men  up  to  1905,  no  less  than  409  were 
unskilled. 

86508. 
Yes. 


I  suppose  building  trade  labourers  mostly  ?- 
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86509.  The  building  trade  has  not  been  very  good 
recently  ? — No,  very  slack. 

86510.  Is  there  a  general  impression  that  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  has  diminished  the  age  at  which 
people  can  obtain  employment  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  general 
impression  amongst  the  men  that  that  is  so. 

86511.  Have  you  any  figures  or  is  that  a  general  im- 
pression ? — I  have  not  any  figures,  but  that  is  the  general 
impression. 

86512.  Is  that  opinion  largely  held  ? — It  is. 

86513.  What  is  your  view  about  this  Act  ?  Would 
you  wish  it  to  be  continued,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  altera- 
tions would  you  suggest  ? — I  think  the  Act  on  the  whole 
has  worked  fairly  well. 

86514.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  two 
authorities  deahng  with  this  separate  from  the  Poor 
Law  authority  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

86515.  You  think  machinery  could  be  put  on  the 
Poor  Law  which  could  deal  with  it  ? — Yes. 

86516.  Was  there  a  substantial  difference,  should  you 
say,  between  the  majority  of  those  who  came  to  the 
distress  committee  and  those  who  applied  for  Poor  Law 
rehef  ?  Was  it  much  the  same  sort  of  labour  ? — I  found 
that  some  of  the  men  coming  to  the  unemployed  com- 
mittee were  those  Mhom  I  would  call  very  fine  fellows, 
painters,  plasterers  and  masons,  men  who  came  there  as 
a  last  resort  really ;  who  had  struggled  to  the  very  last. 

86517.  Taking  the  majority  of  the  labourers,  would 
they  be  very  different  from  the  class  who  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

86518.  Would  you  say  they  would  be  of  a  better  class  ? 
—Yes. 

86519.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  that  the 
Poor  Law  could  deal  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they 
could. 

86520.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  regards 
the  Act  ?— Yes. 

86521.  What  would  you  say  ?— The  Act  in  the  first 
place  has  done  a  good  thing  in  recognising  the  principle 
of  unemployment.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  place 
where  men  can  go  and  register  their  names  when  they  are 
out  of  emplojTnent,  where  employers  can  send  down  and 
get  those  men  if  they  want  men.  A  case  happened 
yesterday  morning  ;  while  I  was  talking  to  the  registrar 
a  telegram  came  down  to  him  to  send  men  up  to  his  office, 
because  he  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  men.  These  six  who 
came  in  while  I  was  there  went  up,  and  I  believe  they  had 
work,  showing  the  practical  utility  of  a  central  place  or 
bureau. 

86522.  Would  you  be  in  fayour  of  having  a  regular 
organised  system  of  labour  bureaux  or  exchanges  ? — Yes, 
strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

86523.  All  over  England  linked  up  together  ? — Yes. 
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86524.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  trades  unionists 
about  you  labour  bureau  ? — Not  a  bit  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

86525.  Do  you  think  arrangements  could  be  made,  as 
they  are  in  other  countries,  by  having  a  committee  com- 
posed partly  of  employers  and  partly  of  employees  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  work  very  satisfactorily. 

86526.  You  think  the  commonsense  of  the  two  would 
enable  the  exchanges  to  be  worked  ? — Yes,  the  registrar 
in  Newport  is  in  touch  with  the  trades  union  secretaries, 
and  he  has  a  lot  of  information  periodically  from  these 
men  ;  trades  union  secretaries  are  only  too  glad  at  any 
time  to  give  information. 

86527.  If  you  had  a  system  of  that  kind  it  would  be 
possible  to  pass  on  your  men,  who  were  hona  fide  in  want 
of  work,  from  one  place  to  another  ? — Yes. 

86528.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  a  really  substantial 
difference  if  you  had  an  effective  system,  of  that  kind  all 
round  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

86529.  Is  there  much  variety  in  the  trades  now  in  Trades  in 
Newport  and  Cardiff  ?    I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  Newport  and 
engineers  in  the  engineering  trades  connected  with  the  Cardiff, 
ship-building  ? — Yes. 

86530.  The  great  industry,  I  suppose,  is  the  export  of 
coal  ? — Yes. 

86531.  Are  the  labourers,  the  men  who  work  in  the  docks 
at  Cardiff,  at  all  qualified  or  can  anybody  go  there  and 
get  work  ? — These  permanent  men  who  are  engaged  in 
trimming  coal  and  putting  coal  on  board  ship  belong 
to  the  trades  union :  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill. 

86532.  What  is  the  union  ;  the  Dockers'  Union  ? — Yes. 

86533.  Do  no  men  go  to  the  docks  who  do  not  belong  Membership 
to  that  union  ? — I  should  say  they  mostly  all  belong  to  of  Dockers 
the  union.    I  have  generally  found  in  my  connection  with  Unions, 
these  people  that  the  ordinary  labourer  could  not  do  the 

work  of  coal  trimming,  because  the  risks  are  so  great. 
It  requires  a  certain  amoimt  of  skill  to  stow  cargo  on 
board  ships. 

86534.  What  do  they  call  the  union  ;   has  it  a  special 
name  ? — The  Dockers'  Union. 

86535.  It  has  not  another  name  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  shipping  and  storing  the  coals  ? — I  believe 
they  call  it  the  Coal  Trimmers'  Association  in  Cardiff, 
and  the  Dockers'  Union  in  Newport,  but  the  same  principle 
applies  all  through. 

86536.  And  at  Barry  is  it  the  same  ? — Yes. 

86537.  There  is  not  a  very  large  surplus  of  labour  at  Surplus 
the  docks  is  there  ? — There  are  always  men  hanging  about  l^'-hour  at 
waiting  to  be  taken  on.    Sometimes  the  poor  fellows  are 

not  physically  fit  to  do  it.  Some  cannot  be  taken  on  by 
the  contractors  because  they  are  not  physically  fit  to  do 
the  work. 

86538.  Are  the  bulk  of  the  dockers  engaged  say  four  Extent  of 
days  a  week  ?— Yes,  they  have,  to  use  that  phrase,  to  employment 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  because  some  times  a  boat  of  dock 
comes  in  and  they  have  to  work  thirty-six  hours  together,  labourers, 
but  then  they  may  get  nothing  else  for  the  rest  of  the 

week. 

86539.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  overtime  ? — Yes.  Overtime. 

86540.  No  limit  ? — A  man  can  work  as  long  as  he 
likes. 

86541.  I  suppose  the  coming  and  going  of  these  coal 
ships  is  pretty  regular  ? — -Yes. 

86542.  So  that  really  the  dock  difficulty  here  does  not  Drift  of 
present  any  very  special  features  except  that  there  is  a  broken  men 
surplus  of  labour  ? — Yes,  and  the  broken  men  from  the  '^^  docks, 
other  ranks  of  labour  have  a  tendency  always  to  gravitate 

towards  the  docks. 

86543.  Do  they  get  in  your  union  ? — Sometimes  they 
do,  sometimes  they  do  not. 

86544.  I  suppose  the  union  was  rather  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  out,  was  it  not  ? — I  should  not 
say  that. 

86545.  To  regulate  the  wages  1 — Yes.  and  for  trade 
protection  really,  because  I  find  the  Dockers'  Union  has 
done  a  great  work  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  amongst 
these  men. 

86546.  There  is  not  much  tendency  for  country  people 
to  come  in  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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86547.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Of  course,  trade  was  very 
good  in  this  part  of  the  world  last  year  ?— Yes,  and  this 
yvAi;  too. 

86548.  I  think  at  Cardiff  the  distress  committee  did 
nothing  at  all,  did  they  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did. 

86549.  They  did  not  even  open  their  register  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  did. 

86550.  You  did  open  your  register  at  Newport  ? — Yes. 

86551.  Did  you  do  anything  iu  the  way  of  finding  work 
for  the  men  ? — Yes  ;  the  corporation  committees  helped 
us  considerably  in  that  matter. 

86552.  They  provided  something  ? — Yes,  for  a  great 
many  of  our  men  :  making  new  roads,  and  renovating 
the  town  hall — plasterers  and  painters  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

86553.  I  see  from  a  Parliamentary  Return  that  the 
people  that  you  had  were  all  either  connected  with  the 
building  trade  or  else  engaged  in  casual  labour  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  belonged  to  the  building  trade  ? 
— Yes,  of  the  unskilled  classes  who  came  before  us. 

86554.  What  did  you  do  with  them  when  you  pro- 
vided work  for  them  ;  did  they  make  roads  ? — We  have 
two  or  three  builders  on  our  committee,  and  they  helped 
us  considerably  in  these  matters  ;  they  took  them  on. 
Sometimes  we  found  the  men  were  very  old  and  they 
could  not  do  as  much  as  the  yoimg  men  alongside  of  them  ; 
and,  of  course,  they  had  to  be  dropped. 

86555.  Did  you  examine  the  cases  of  the  men  much 
when  they  applied  for  labour  ? — Yes,  they  had  strict 
investigation. 

86556.  I  see  you  did  not  reject  a  single  one  ? — No. 

86557.  You  had  2.39  applicants,  and  apparently  they 
were  all  passed  ? — Yes. 

86558.  You  did  make  careful  examination  of  them  ? — 
Wo  did. 

86559.  You  had  the  record  papers  filled  up  ? — Yes. 

86560.  Would  you  say  that  the  people  who  applied  to 
you  were  all  people  who  really  were  out  of  work  and  desirous 
of  obtaining  work  ? — Yes,  nearly  all ;  I  think  they  came 
there  as  a  last  resort. 

86561.  Not  people  who  would  be  desirous  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  going  for  relief  ? — No. 

86562.  With  regard  to  the  ages  of  them,  I  see  that 
the  larger  number  of  men  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  ; 
there  were  seventy  between  twenty  and  thirty,  which 
seems  to  be  the  largest  number  you  had.  Could  you 
account  for  that  at  all  ? — I  was  very  much  taken  up  by 
the  evidence  of  the  previous  witness,  and  some  of  the 
questions  put  by  various  members  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  Militia.  I  find  that  men  when  they  go 
for  their  training  lose  their  employment.  When  they 
come  back  their  places  are  filled  and  they  cannot  get  work  ; 
that  very  often  happens. 

86563.  Does  that  account  for  the  people  coming  to 
you  ? — I  had  a  case  yesterday,  where  a  man  of  thirty 
has  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent.  He  was  work- 
ing at  Abertillery,  and  he  had  to  go  to  the  Militia  ;  and 
he  lost  his  employment ;  I  find  this  very  often  happens. 

86564.  They  do  not  keep  their  places  open  for  them  ? 
—No. 

86565.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Did  you  get  a  por- 
tion of  the  Government  grant  for  the  unemployed  last 
year  ? — The  committee  received  two  instalments  from 
the  Queen's  Fund. 

86566.  That  was  the  year  before.  Did  you  get  part  of 
the  grant  last  year  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Voluntary  86567.  You  suggested  some  alteration  of  the  Act  if 
-contributions  j^^  renewed.  Have  you  considered  whether  at  present, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  Government  grant,  you  have  to 
provide  certain  voluntary  contributions  ?  That  is  so, 
is  it  not  ? — -Yes.  We  have  advertised  in  our  local  press 
for  money. 

86568.  Did  you  get  any  voluntary  contributions  ? — 
There  was  a  very  poor  response  indeed. 

86569.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  matter  which  would 
need  consideration  in  the  event  of  the  Act  being  re- 
newed ? — Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  The  men  would 
not  register  their  names  when  they  knew  the  committee 
had  no  money  and  no  work  to  give  them. 
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86570.  What  did  you  find  was  the  objection  to  volun- 
tary contributions  ?  To  whom  did  you  apply  ?  -To 
the  general  public. 

86571.  Wha,t  was  the  feeling  of  the  general  public  ?     State  fuij,, 
That  the  State  ought  to  provide  the  money. 

86572.  And  the  State  having  provided  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  they  did  not  see  why  they  should  contribute. 
Was  that  the  general  feeling  ? — Yes 

86573.  And,  accordingly,  you  think  in  the  event  of  Amendn: 
the  Act  being  renewed  that  that  necessity  for  voluntary  , 
contributions  should  be  omitted  in  future  ;  is  that  so  ? —  WcMkmeil 
Yes.  Act. 

86574.  Are  there  any  other  alterations  which  you 
suggest  ? — As  I  said  to  the  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  labour  bureau,  a  place  v/here  man  and 
master,  as  it  were,  can  meet,  and  labour  become  more 
mobile. 

86575.  Anything  else  ?  At  present  under  the  Act  is 
it  not  the  case  that  a  man  must  have  been  resident  for  a 
certain  period  in  the  place  where  he  is  to  get  rehef  ? — 
Yes. 

86576.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  is  a  condi- 
tion that  ought  to  remain  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  remain. 

86577.  You  think  it  ought  ?— Yes. 

86578.  Then  as  to  his  having  previously  received 
poor  relief.  That  is  also  a  condition  :  that  he  is  not  to 
be  a  man  who  has  hitherto  had  poor  relief,  or  within  a 
certain  period  ?  Have  you  considered  whether  that  is 
a  proper  factor  as  a  qualification  for  getting  benefit  under 
the  Act  ? — I  believe  the  class  of  men  who  came  to  our 
committee  the  last  two-and-a-half  years  are  really  men 
who  came  there  as  a  last  resort,  and  who  would  not  go  to 
the  guardians  on  any  consideration. 

86579.  Accordingly  your  inclination  would  be  not  to 
omit  any  such  condition  ? — To  keep  these  men  from  the 
guardians  ;  to  let  the  imemployed  committee  do  it. 

86580.  (Miss  Hill.)  T  see  you  say  that  during  the  past  Medical 
few  weeks,  owing  to  the  amended  Compensation  Act,  ship-  oxaminati 
ovmers  are  having  all  men  medically  examined  prior  to 
engagement.    Have  you  known  of  other  instances  of  that ; 

is  that  general  at  all  ? — This  is  happening  all  through 
the  Bristol  Channel  ports  ;  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  great  agitation  in  South  Wales  against  this,  because 
they  find  that  men  say  when  they  are  getting  rather  old 
the  medical  officer  will  not  pass  them,  and  the  result  is 
they  come  before  the  workhouse  committee.  I  am  ft 
a  member  of  that  committee  ;  and  I  have  had  before  me 
I  dare  say  twenty  or  thirty  cases. 

86581.  Does  that  apply  to  men  if  they  are  taken  on 
for  short  periods  ? — I  believe  it  does. 

86582.  Does  it  apply  at  the  docks,  do  you  know  ? 
They  are  taken  on  by  the  hour  at  the  docks,  are  they 
not  ? — This  being  medically  examined  only  applies  really 
to  the  sailors  and  firemen. 

86583.  You  say  there  has  been  a  very  small  response  ^"'1"'^'' 
to  the  appeal  for  funds  ? — Yes,  to  our  committee.  ployed 

8C584.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  wholly  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  State  should  meet  the  whole  ex- 
pense, or  do  you  think  there  has  been  any  dissatisfaction 
about  the  result  of  the  previous  years'  working  ? — The 
general  impression  is  that  the  State  should  provide  the 
funds. 

86585.  That  you  think  is  the  main  reason  ? — Yes. 

86586.  It  is  not  that  the  people  have  thought  that 
those  who  would  not  work  have  got  help,  and  so  on  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

86587.  It  has  simply  been,  you  think,  as  far  as  you 
can  tell,  the  result  of  the  idea  that  the  State  should  do 
it  ?— Yes. 

86588.  You  think  the  people  of  Newport  as  a  rule  are 
inclined  to  take  the  view  that  the  State  should  take 
the  responsibility  of  providing  the  relief,  or  giving  work 
to  everybody  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  the  general  feeling. 

86589.  You  think  that  would  be  pretty  general  in 
Newport  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

86590.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  emigrated  any  Emigration, 
meu  ? — No. 
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86591.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  emigrating  them  ? — 
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86592.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  way  of  diminishing  the 
surplus,  if  there  is  a  surplus  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases.  The 
Hollesley  Bay  scheme,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
evidence,  has  been  incidental  in  starting  a  good  many 
men  in  Canada  who  are  doing  well. 

86593.  Have  you  any  feeling  against  emigration 
yourself  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  like  the  idea  very  much.  I 
believe  there  are  other  methods. 

86594.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  Colonies — of  Canada  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

86595.  Why  should  not  the  men  go  to  Canada  ? — 
Because  there  are  other  ways  of  finding  employment  for 
them  at  home. 

86596.  You  think  there  is  plenty  of  work  at  home  ? — 
Yes.    Under  a  weU-organised  system  there  would  be. 

86597.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  real  surplus  of 
labour  ? — There  is  a  surplus  of  labour  at  home  ;  but  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  emigrating  people. 

86598.  You  cannot  tell  me  why  you  do  not  like  it  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently 
sent  the  following  remarks: — "Why  I  dislike  emigration 
(n  a  large  scale  is  because  I  think  that  our  own  land 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  cultivated,  would  sustain  a 
much   greater   population   than   we    now  have.  {See 

Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops,"  by  P.  Kropotkin. 
Also,  Departmental  Committee  Report  on  Forestry, 
1902.)    Emigration  has  crippled  Ireland." 

86599.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman  that  you  preferred  one  authority 

employed,  for  dealing  with  the  work  now  done,  or  attempted  to  fce 
done,  by  the  distress  committees,  and  Poor  Law  work 
generally  ? — One  committee  to  deal  with  the  whole  thing, 
the  unemployed  and  the  guardians.  ; 

86600.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly ;  that  is  what  I 
thought  was  the  purport  of  your  answer  to  the  Chairman  : 
that  you  preferred  one  authority  for  dealing  with  those 
two  subjects,  the  Poor  Law  and  the  relief  of  distress 
arising  through  want  of  employment  ? — I  believe  a 
committee  composed  of  trades  unionists,  say  of  men  and 
of  masters,  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

86601.  You  still  hold  that  it  requires  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  dealing  with  that  phase  of  distress  ;  is  that 
your  view  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  favour  that  view. 

86602.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any 
improvements  on  this  present  method.  I  see  you  are  a 
member  of  the  distress  committee,  and  have  had  some 
experience  of  Newport  ? — We  are  greatly  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds.  That  has  been  the  cry  of  every  distress 
committee  all  through. 

86603.  These  schemes  which  you  define  in  your  descrip- 
tion in  Clause  3,  you  think,  were  the  necessary  land 
forthcoming,  could  be  put  in  operation  by  the  distress 
committee  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  an  agitation 
in  Newport  for  more  open  spaces.  If  we  had  the  funds 
we  could  employ  these  men  who  come  to  us  in  providing 
those  open  spaces. 

86604.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  funds  should  be  con- 
tributed by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  seeing  that  it 
has  failed  through  voluntary  effort  ? — ^There  is  nothing 
else  to  do. 

[igration  of  86605.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Did  your  committee  migrate 
orkmen.      many  men  ? — None. 

86606.  Do  you  believe  in  that  ? — ^Not  to  a  large  extent. 

86607.  You  do  not  believe  in  helping  a  man  to  get 
work  by  paying  his  fare  to  Liverpool,  if  there  is  a  job 
there  for  him  ;  you  would  sooner  he  stayed  in  Newport  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  would  be  rather  an  expensive  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

86608.  When  you  said  to  Mr.  Chandler  just  now  that 
the  ftmds  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  in  what  way 
should  the  State  provide  them  ? — As  I  said  before,  our 


86610.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  been  a  guardian  for  Mr.  James 
some  time  now  ? — Four  years.  Casey. 

86611.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  tramps     ]siov.  1907. 

in  your  house  ? — I  have  paid  much  attention  to  that  

particular  problem.  Tramps. 

86612.  Have  you  gone  into  the  history  and  antecedents 
of  some  of  them  ? — I  have. 

86613.  Have  you  found  many  what  you  would  call 
genuine  working  men  amongst  them,  for  instance,  belong- 
ing to  Class  4,  or  even  to  Class  3  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  a  con- 
ference last  month,  and  I  represented  my  board  at  that 
conference. 
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oemp  eye  .  committee  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  want 
of  money.  We  have  made  an,  appeal,  but  it  was  not 
responded  to. 

86609.  You  said  just  now  that  the  State  should  provide 
the  money  ;  and  all  I  wanted  to  know  was  what  par- 
ticular source  of  revenue  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  gone 
into  that  question  yet. 


86614.  Where  was  that  conference  ?— At  Newport,  increased 
Perhaps  the  figures  will  show  the  enormous  increase  in  number  of 
tramps  for  the  last  few  years  :    In  1901,  2,569  tramps  Tramps, 
arrived  at  Newport ;  in  1902,  4,394  ;  in  1903,  5,971  ;  in 

1904,  8,393  ;  in  1905,  10,216  ;  in  1906,  13,937  ;  in  1907, 
12,750  ;  so  you  see  it  is  a  serious  matter  with  us  in  New- 
port. 

86615.  Have  you  found  amongst  them  people  who.  Proportion  of 
after  inquiry,  have  proved   to   be  bona  fide  working  genuine 
men  ? — I  made  a  special  study  of  that  point,  and  I  found  working  men. 
from  my  own  observation,  and  coming  into  contact  with 

these  men,  and  tracing  them,  that  at  least  30  per  cent, 
are  genuine  working  men. 

86616.  What  is  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  into  their  Extent  of 
antecedents  ? — I  came  in  contact  with  these  men  in  the  '"l^i'^y* 
casual  ward.    I  met  them  coming  in  and  going  out.  I 

also  had  the  help  of  the  superintendent  of  the  casual 
ward,  who  has  been  at  this  particular  post  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years. 

86617.  Have  you  corresponded  with  their  references 
at  all  ? — As  far  as  I  could  I  have  traced  them  up. 

86618.  Have  you  done  that  in  many  cases  ? — Not 
many,  twenty  or  thirty. 

86619.  What  proportion  of  those  you  corresponded 
with  have  turned  out  bona  fide  working  men  ? — -Out  of 
the  whole  number  I  say  we  get  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
genuine  working  men. 

86620.  Out  of  the  number  whose  antecedents  were 
inquired  into,  what  number  proved  satisfactory  bona  fide 
working  men  to  your  mind  ? — I  should  say  20  per  cent, 
would  prove  themselves  satisfactory. 

86621.  Were  you  able  to  find  any  work  for  them  ? — 
No. 

86622.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?— All  parts  of  the  Placeoforigin 
country,  really.  «f  vagrants. 

86623.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  rumours  of  a  great  ^^"^^  ^{ 
boom  in  Cardiff  or  Newport  ?— So  far  as  Newport  is  y^granls. 
concerned,  they  have  been  building  an  extension  of  the 

docks  there  ;  and  that  drew  a  large  number  of  these 
men  down  towards  Newport.  That  is  the  reason  I  put 
the  amount  at  30  per  cent.  ;  a  good  many  are  navvies 
seeking  work  at  the  docks. 

86624.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  you  think 
in  an  ordinary  casual  ward  you  would  find  many  genuine 
working  men  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  twenty  out  of  every  100, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

86625.  You  think  one  of  the  remedies  is  to  take  more  Kaising  of 
care  of  the  children.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  see  the  school  age. 
age  at  which  children  leave  school  raised  ? — I  am  in  favour 

of  that. 

86626.  If  you  took  the  whole  of  Newport  would  you 
find  that  popular  ? — If  it  depended  upon  the  popular 
vote,  the  same  as  the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  would 
go  down  ;  they  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it. 

86627.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
a  measure  of  that  sort  ?  Supposing  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  were  pledged  to  propose  the  raising  of  the 
school  age  another  year,  would  they  be  dead  against  it  ? 
— I  think  you  could  educate  the  people  to  see  the  justice 
of  that  demand,  and  they  would  vote  for  that  Parlia- 
mentary candidate. 

86628.  Have   you   any   experience   of   continuation  Continuation 
schools  ? — A  good  deal. 

86629.  Have  you  foimd  them  successful  ? — ^Very 
successful,  and  very  helpful. 

86630.  You  heard  what  the  last  witness  said  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  educating  artizans  ? — Yes. 
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86631.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  over  that  at  all  in 
Newport  ? — The  large  employers  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  their  apprentices,  and  they  let  theni  off  to  go 
to  the  teshnical  schools,  and  encoui'age  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

86632.  Is  apprenticeship  common  in  Newport  ?— Yes, 
amongst  the  skilled  workers. 

86633.  With  regard  to  the  people  who  are  the  children 
of  unskilled  workers,  what  do  you  think  you  could  teach 
them  which  would  be  of  use  to  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  getting  them  employment  ? — Besides  teaching 
them  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  or  the  Three  R.'s, 
as  we  call  them,  the  child  should  have  in  his  mind  from, 
say,  twelve  years  of  age,  what  he  is  going  to  be  ;  say  a 
carpenter,  a  plumber  or  a  joiner  ;  and  it  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  parents,  if  they  could,  to  make  sacrifices 
lor  the  children. 

86634.  Could  you  arrange  in  Newport  in  any  way 
that  particular  industries  should  be  taught  in  continua- 
tion schools  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  at  the  present 
time. 

86635.  You  could  only  teach  them  the  general  sub- 
stratum of  all  arts  and  crafts  ? — Yes. 

86636.  Have  you  many  able-bodied  men  in  your 
workhouse  ? — Not  this  last  six  or  seven  months,  because 
we  are  getting  rather  more  strict,  because  we  have  so 
many  demanding  to  come  in  there  that  we  feel  we  must 
make  a  stricter  investigation  really. 

8C637.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  effect  of  introducing 
a  teacher  into  the  able-bodied  men's  ward  ? — A  good 
deal  is  done  by  the  society  called  the  Brabazon  Society 
in  teaching  men  to  make  mats,  and  so  forth. 

86638.  Do  the  able-bodied  do  that  ?— It  all  depends 
on  what  you  call  the  able-bodied. 

86639.  You  have  not  many  that  are  able-bodied  ? — 
No. 

86640.  Do  you  think  if  all  these  children  were  put  in 
for  a  period  of  military  service  that  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  them  ? — It  might  bring  discipline  into  their  lives  ; 
but  I  do  not  find  the  Army  man  an  extraordinarily  good 
workman  after  all,  somehow  or  other.  That  is  my 
experience  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic  on  the 
point. 

86641.  Looking  at  the  great  waste  which  you  notice 
in  yoimg  people,  the  amount  of  activity  which  runs  to 
waste,  do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  possible  remedies, 
and  that  compulsory  military  service  would  raise  the 
level  of  the  class  ? — I  think  it  might  be  tried,  anyhow. 

86642.  You  say  with  regard  to  various  other  things, 
that  Hollesley  Bay  has  been  a  most  complete  and  careful 
experiment,  and  if  this  proves  successful  there  are  many 
other  openings,  such  as  afforestation  and  the  reclamation 
of  fore-shores.  Have  3"ou  much  experience  of  country 
life  ? — Not  much. 

86643.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  afforesta- 
tion ? — I  must  say  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

86644.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  people  you  could  put  on  to  doing  that  ? — I  have  not 
estimated  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  administrative 
difficulty  in  the  way ;  it  would  be  practically  opening 
up  a  new  industry  and  you  would  not  interfere  with  any 
other  indus(t.ry  in  the  country.  As  to  this  the  witness 
suhsequently  sent  the  following  remarks: — "According 
to  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson,  who  acted  as  Chairman  to  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Forestry,  there  are  some 
15,000,000  acres  of  mountain  and  heath  land,  used  for 
the  most  part  at  present  for  light  grazing  and  as  shooting 
grounds,  from  which  suitable  sites  for  afforestation  may 
be  selected.  Chmatic  conditions  are  favourable.  The 
timber  supplies  of  the  world  are  decreasing,  and  our 
demand  for  timber  is  increasing.  Professor  Schlich 
calculated  that  to  produce  the  timber  we  import  at  present 
would  need  the  afforestation  of  6,000,000  acres,  and  main- 
tained that  those  6,000,000  acres  could  be  provided  if  the 
waste  land  were  drained  and  prepared.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that,  if  these  6,000,000  acres  were  afforested,  in  the 
next  twenty  years  the  planting  would  employ  15,000 
labourers,  and  that  when  the  forests  were  created,  they 
would  give  steady  employment  to  100,000  labourers." 

86645.  What  would  be  your  idea,  that  you  would 
take,  say,  an  able-bodied  man  from  your  casual  ward  and 
send  him  to  your  labour  colony  ? — Yes. 


Proportio 
large  and 
small 
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86646.  How  long  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  keep  Compuls'^ 
him  ? — I  would  advocate  a  system  of  compulsory  deten-  detentioi; 
tion  ;    I  would  keep  him  at  least  twelve  months,  and 

no  longer  than  three  years  ;    treat  him  with  kindness 

and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  give  him  a  chance  to  be  | 

turned  into  a  useful  member  of  society  again.  | 

86647.  What  would  you  do  with  his  wife  and  children 
if  he  had  any  ? — That  is  a  point  I  have  thought  about, 
but  we  have  not  come  to  a  very  fixed  conclusion  yet. 

8664S.  Do  you  think  you  could  prepare  a  man  of  that 
sort  or  fit  him  to  be  a  peasant  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I  think 
you  could  in  time. 

86649.  You  think  they  have  self-reliance  enough  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  would  get  accustomed  to  the  work 
after,  say,  a  year  or  two  at  the  labour  colony. 

86650.  Did  you  hear  what  the  last  witness  said  about 
the  importance  of  the  small  employers,  and  how  very 
numerous  they  were  ? — Yes. 

86651.  Is  that  common  in  Newport  ?  Have  you  many 
people  working  for  an  employer  of  whom  they  are  the  sole 
employee  ? — No,  the  system  at  Newport  is  the  system 
we  are  getting  all  over  the  country  of  concentration  of 
labour  and  capital  into  a  very  few  hands. 

86652.  Tlie  majority  of  your  skilled  workmen  are  all 
working  for  large  companies  ? — Yes. 

86053.  And  even  the  unskilled  ? — Yes,  even  the  im- 
skillel  now. 

86654.  You  have  not  many  domestic  workshops 'now  ?  Domestic 
■ — No,  very  few.  workshop 

86655.  Do  you  think  that  the  supply  of  casual  labour  Effect  of 
is  helped  by  the  reliance  put  on  Poor  Law  relief.    Do  Law  relict 
you  think  the  people  become  indifferent  to  their  work  casual 
being  continuous  and  drift  into  being  casual  labourers,  lahour. 
because  they  know  they  can  rely  on  coming  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Some  adopt  that  method,  but  not  all. 

86656.  How  should  you  propose  to  deal  with  that, 
bow  would  you  cut  that  off  ? — I  am  greatly  in  favoiu-  of 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  in  1834,  that  the  condition  of  those  relieved  should 
be  less  desirable. 

86657.  You  think  that  is  sound  on  the  whole  ? — That 
is  a  sound  principle  to  work  on. 

86658.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  experience  as  a  guardian? 
— In  what  way  ? 

86659.  Has  that  conviction  been  brought  home  to  you 
by  your  experience  as  a  guardian  ? — I  think  it  has. 

86660.  You  did  not  feel  that  so  strongly  when  ycu 
went  on  the  board  ? — No,  we  all  have  to  learn. 

86661.  [Professor  Smart.)  You  seem  to  have  rather  an 
unhappy  experience  of  dock  labourers  in  Newport  ? — Yes. 

86662.  Are  there  no  regular  dockers  ? — There  are  the 
permanent  men  and  the  preference  men,  and  then  below 
them  come  the  casuals. 

86663.  It  is  only  the  casuals  you  are  speaki 
here  ? — Yes. 

86664.  You  say  the  only  remedy  for  Class  3  is  to  teach  Occupation 
them  an  entirely  new  trade,  and  then  you  speak  of  affores-  for  displaci 
tation  and  the  reclamation  of  tore-shore  ?— Yes.  workmen. 

86665.  Would  these  teach  a  man  an  entirely  new  trade  ? 
— I  believe  they  would. 

86666.  Is  it  not  simply  finding  an  occupation  for  the 
men  ;  it  is  not  teaching  them  a  new  trade,  is  it  ? — You 
can  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  like  ;  finding  occupation  for 
them. 

86667.  You  say  that  Class  4  should  be  tided  over  :  "Tiding  oven 
now  how  can  you  tide  over  highly  skilled  artisans  by  skilled 
giving  them  unskilled  work  ? — We  had  a  man  before  artisans. 

us  yesterday  at  the  registrar's  office  ;  he  was  a  good  man 
at  his  trade,  a  mason.  Supposing  the  corporation  at 
Newport  kept  the  renovation  of  the  town  hall  for  the 
slack  months  in  the  winter,  when  there  is  distress  in  the 
building  trade,  they  could  give  this  man  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  labour  that  would  tide  him  over. 

86668.  That  only  applies  to  a  few  trades  ?— Yes. 

86669.  To  tide  a  man  over  it  would  have  to  apply  to 
all  trades,  would  it  not  ?— I  expect  it  would. 
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86670.  That  is  the  eternal  difficulty,  is  it  not,  of  tiding 
over  skilled  labour  ? — That  is  the  difficulty.  As  to  this 
the  witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  remarks : — 
"  Assuming  the  Unemployed  Act  is  renewed,  and  having 
the  necessary  power.  Committees  may  adopt  the  Experi- 
mental Method,  in  dealing  with  this  difficult  point.  Several 
schemes  may  be  tried,  and  having  the  lessons  before 
them  gained  by  experience,  they  could  enforce  the  one 
with  the  balance  of  advantages." 

86671.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Had  you  in  mind  at  all  giAring 
them  money  when  you  were  suggesting  in  your  statement 
"  that  men  should  be  tided  over."    Do  you  object  to  such 

I  a  course,  or  to  put  it  the  other  way,  do  you  advocate  it  ? 

— Take  this  case  of  the  mason  to  whom  I  just  referred, 
who  was  at  the  imemployed  committee  yesterday.  He 
is  a  mason  with  a  wife  and  six  children  dependent ; 
that  is  absolutely  true,  and  he  has  been  out  of  work 
for  three  weeks.  The  man  says  he  does  not  want  to  go 
to  the  guardians,  he  came  on  to  our  bureau  to  try  and  get 
work.  I  was  there  when  his  record  was  being  taken 
down,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  in  a  case  like  that  they 
should  not  help  that  man  in  a  period  of  distress.  Saj 
it  is  done  on  loan. 

86672.  Give  him  something  on  loan  ? — Yes. 

86673.  Really  that  would  be  forming  the  distress 
committee  into  a  sort  of  relief  agency  ? — There  is  a  danger 
in  that. 

86674.  It  would  only  be  dissimilar  to  the  guardians, 
because  of  the  reputation  the  guardians  have :  it  would 
be  really  doing  the  same  thing  by  another  body  ? — Yes, 
I  suppose  it  would. 

86675.  What  reason  is  there  for  that  ?  What  advan- 
tage would  there  be  ? — Supposing  that  man  cannot  get 
any  work,  that  man  to  whom  I  have  referred,  is  there  not 
a  great  danger  of  that  poor  fellow  being  demoralised  ? 

86676.  I  grant  that  difficulty,  but  so  long  as  the  State 
is  going  to  give  him  money,  does  it  matter  which  agency 
gives  it ;    would  it  not  be  equally  demoralising  ? — I  do 

I  not  think  you  could  call  it  demoralising  if  he  came  as  a 

last  resort. 

i  86677.  Whatever  the  authority  was  he  would  get  it  ? 

I  — Here  is  my  difficulty,  you  have  this  man  with  his  wife 

and  six  children ;  this  man,  as  he  told  the  registrar  and 
mj&elf  yesterday,  has  pawned  the  things  out  of  his 
house,  the  man  cannot  practically  starve.  It  seems  to 
me  you  must  help  that  man ;  if  you  can  find  work  for 
him,  all  the  better  ;  that  is  what  we  want. 

86678.  There  is  already  machinery  for  providing 
that ;  there  is  the  Poor  Law  providing  for  the  people  who 
are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  What  objection  is 
there  to  that  man  going  there  ? — He  did  not  like  the  idea 
ot  going  there  ;  I  put  it  to  him. 

86679.  You  cannot  tell  why,  can  you  ? — No,  I  could 
not  tell  why.  There  comes  in  the  point ;  if  the  unem- 
ployment committee  had  work  to  give  this  man  he  would 
not  want  a  money  pajmient  at  all ;  what  the  poor  fellow 
wanted  was  work. 

86680.  You  have  said  you  could  not  see  how  work 
could  be  found  for  every  man  who  required  it ;  you  said 
it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  ?- — That  is  a  difficult  thing. 

)portion  of  86681.  With  regard  to  vagrants,  you  made  a  statement 
rking  men  that  something  like  30  per  cent,  of  the  vagrants  are  bo7ia 
"^Dg  fide  working  men  ? — Yes,  that  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 

'rants.  tacts  with  regard  to  Newport.  As  I  said  before,  the 
new  docks  there  draw  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tent  of  86682.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ?  You 
said  just  now  it  was  by  observation.  I  want  to  know  if 
you  took  any  particulars  of  the  cases  as  they  came  in  ; 
if  you  ascertained  whether  they  had  been  on  the  road 
previously  or  not,  and  other  information  ;  whether  you 
properly  tabulated  it  in  order  to  come  to  that  decision, 
or  is  it  a  mere  impression  ? — It  is  not  a  wild  impression  ; 
I  did  not  come  to  it  without  some  investigation,  because 
I  observed  these  men  going  into  the  casual  wards  and 
coming  out,  and  I  talked  to  them,  and  afterwards  saw 
these  men  at  the  docks  seeking  work. 

86683.  It  is  difficult  to  generalise  in  that  way  and 
form  any  percentage  ? — Yes. 

86684.  Because  one  can  deceive  oneself  with  regard 
to  the  number  ? — Exactly. 

429-Vni. 


86685.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  men  who  Mr.  James 
passed  through  your  casual  wards  in  a  given  time  had  Casey. 
been  in  the  casual  ward  before  ? — No,  I  could  not  say.   

86686.  You  do  not  know  how  many  had  been  in  the   1  

casual  ward  at  Newport  ? — Some  whom  I  had  conversa- 
tions with  had  never  been  there  at  all. 

86687.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  ascertain  accurately 
how  many  had  been  there  before  ?— No,  that  was  the 
general  impression  I  had. 

86688.  Had  any  change  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  Vagrants, 
the  vagrants  taken  place  between  1900  and  1907  ? — 

No,  we  had  the  same  system  in  vogue  in  Newport. 

86689.  Was  the  same  system  in  vogue  all  the  time  you 
weie  a  guardian  ? — Yes. 

86690.  No  change  at  all  ?— No. 

86691.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  taskmaster  ? — No. 

86692.  Nor  the  task  of  work  ?— No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

86693.  You  advocate  in  paragraph  4  making  small  Loans  to 
grants  of  money  to  certain  people  on  leaving  the  work-  paupers  on 
house  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  dispute  in  leaving 
Newport  with  regard  to  foundry  workers  ;  there  is  a  kind  workhouse, 
of  lock-out  there  ;    and  I  know  now  that  some  of  these 

poor  fellows  are  suffering,  and  the  wives,  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  In  fact  there  has  been  an  appeal 
made  to  the  public  for  funds  to  help  these  poor  people. 
If  a  guardian  was  a  guardian  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  he  would  make  an  investigation  amongst  these 
men,  and  find  out  who  wanted  a  little  assistance,  whether 
in  kind  or  money,  and  he  would  give  it  on  loan  ;  and 
that  would  help  them  over  this  anxiety. 

86694.  I  think  paragraph  4  deals  with  another  point, 
it  is  on  giving  a  little  monetary  rehef  to  persons  on  leaving 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  for  example,  take  a  hawker 
who  comes  into  the  workhouse,  we  have  had  two  or  three 
there.  It  would  help  that  man  if  you  bought  him  a 
licence,  and  gave  him  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  shirt,  and  so 
forth. 

86695.  And  a  few  shillings  to  buy  a  basket  ? — Yes. 
We  have  done  that  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  it 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  We  have  had  them  come 
back  and  return  the  money  we  gave. 

86696.  Supposing  he  had  sold  his  basket,  and  came 
back  in  a  week  or  a  month,  would  you  give  him  another  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  would  deserve  it. 

86697.  It  would  all  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
person  ? — Yes. 

86698.  You  would  have  to  have  very  strict  investiga-  Investigation 
tion  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  ? — It  seems  to  me  into 

the  more  investigation  you  make  the  more  you  can  arrive  character, 
at  the  truth,  whether  the  case  is  deserving  or  not 

86699.  Would  you  make  the  grant  conditional  on  their 
conduct  in  the  workhouse,  the  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed, or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Very  often  at 
our  committee  an  old  man,  say,  applies  for  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  the  workhouse  master  is  asked :  What  sort  of  char- 
acter does  this  man  bear  ?  And  if  his  answer  is  good, 
they  say  :  Then  he  shall  have  his  pair  of  boots,  or  shirt, 
or  pair  of  trousers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

86700.  What  you  feel  is  that  a  person  leaving  a  work- 
house is  in  a  hopeless  position  with  no  work  and  no 
money,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  fresh 
start  ? — Yes. 

86701.  You  realise  also  the  difficulty  on  the  other 
side  ;  if  you,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  had  to  give  money 
to  people  on  discharge  from  a  workhouse,  it  might  be  an 
inducement  to  them  to  come  early  to  the  workhouse 
again  in  order  to  get  another  subsidy  ? — Of  course,  we 
have  to  pick  oiu:  way  in  these  matters. 

86702.  You  say  in  paragraph  5  you  would  give,  in  increased 
periods  of  exceptional  distress,   discretionary  powers  powers  of 
to  the  guardians  with  regard  to  relief  ? — That  would  guardians  as 
refer  to  the  statement  I  made  just  now  with  regard  to  to  out-relief 
foundry  workers.    There  is  a  period    of    exceptional  {'^ 
distress  with  regard  to  the  foundry  workers. 


exceptional 
distrest* 


86703.  What  sort  of  discretion  were  you  thinkmg  of  ? 
— I  mean  to  say,  you  could  give  them  orders  for  food,  and 
all  that. 

3  G 
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86704.  You  can  do  that  now,  can  you  not  ? — I  think  86714.  And  come  back  again  ? — Yes. 
we  are  rather  hampered. 

86705.  In  what  way  are  you  hampered  ? — It  all  depends 
very  often  on  the  composition  of  the  relief  committee. 

86706.  That  is  a  question  of  the  committee,  not  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  you  work  ;  it  is  purely 
a  loca.l  affair,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 


86707..  You  have  power  now  to  relieve  an  able-bodied 
])erson  and  his  family  according  to  the  needs  of  the  family  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  we  have. 

86708.  I  asked  what  additional  powers  you  were 
thinking  of  ? — I  cannot  bring  to  my  mind  now  what  I 
had  in  my  mind  at  the  time  I  wrote  that. 

86709.  In  paragraph  7  you  advocate  the  compulsory 
detention  of  young  women  who  give  birth  to  illegitimate 
children  ? — That  is  a  point  that  some  of  us  on  the  work- 
house visiting  committee  feel  very  strongly  indeed.  As 
to  this  the  witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  remarks : 
—  "Particularly  to  those  who  may  be  classed  among  the 
'  ins-and-outs.'  The  partially  weak-minded  women  who 
go  out  of  the  house  and  return  to  it  pregnant.  The  poor 
girl  who  has  not  the  protection  of  her  own  home.  We 
have  had  to  deal  with  several  at  our  workhouse  com- 
mittee." 

86710.  You  do  not  mean  for  life,  do  you  ? — No,  but  a 
period  in  order  to  reclaim  these  people,  if  we  could  send 
them  to  some  home. 

86711.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  reclaim  the  person  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  idea. 

86712.  Would  detention  really  do  it  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  would. 

86713.  {Chairman).  You  do  not  mean  necessarily 
detention  in  the  workhouse,  but  detention  in  some  home  ? 
— Yes,  as  it  is  now  these  women  can  take  their  discharge 
at  any  moment. 


86715.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  After  you  have  detained  them 
for  a  period  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  imprisonment 
almost,  and  when  they  take  their  liberty  they  might 
come  back  again ;  there  is  really  no  cure,  is  there  ? — 
If  you  have  a  good  staff  in  the  workhouse,  if  you  have  a 
good  matron  and  workhouse  staff,  they  could  inculcate 
good  ideas  into  them. 

86716.  They  mix  with  the  other  inmates  now,  I  suppose,  Segregatl 
so  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  other  i 
inmates  ? — Yes. 

86717.  Is  there  accommodation  sufficient  for  that  in 
the  Newport  workhouse  ? — I  think  we  could  do  that. 

86718.  What  you  aim  at  is  reclaiming  the  woman  ? — 
Exactly. 

86719.  Would  it  be  done  best  by  detention  in  a  work- 
house or  other  institution,  or  by  landing  her  over  to 
parents  or  friends  ? — Yes,  both,  and  incidentally  to  care 

for  the  child  when  born.  | 

86720.  Quite  an  amount  of  that  work  is  done  now  ;  in  ! 
some  workhouses  no  woman  of  that  kind  takes  her  dis- 
charge without  a  friend  being  found  for  her,  and  pro- 
vision for  taking  care  of  the  child  ? — It  all  depends  on 

the  committee. 

86721.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  is  a  good 
work  for  charitable  workers  ? — Yes. 

86722.  Have  you  ever  attempted  any  organisation  of  Charitable 
charitable  workers  for  that  purpose  ? — We  have  a  com-  workers, 
mittee  of  ladies. 

86723.  For  this  purpose  ? — Yes,  they  do  all  they 
possibly  can. 

86724.  If  they  did  the  work  well  there  would  be  no 
need  for  detention,  would  there  ? — I  would  rather  the 
guardians  had  power  to  detain. 
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86725.  {Chairman.)  You  are, 
of  Leicester  ? — Yes. 


I  understand,  the  Mayor 


86726.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us 
a  paper  which  we  may  take  as  yom:  Evidence-in-chief  ? 
— Yes.    {The  Witness  Jianded  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Qualifications. 

1.  Formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Shoe  Operatives.  Still  a  subscribing  member  of  that 
tmion.  Have  all  my  Ufe  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
Labour  movement.  At  present  I  am  Mayor,  an  Alder- 
man, and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Borough 
of  Leicester,  Chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee,  Super- 
intendent Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  and 
Correspondent  to  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  Leicester  and  Northampton  District. 


Note. — I  have  no  authority  to  give  information  as  a 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  request  that  my 
report  should  not  be  viewed  as  coming  from  me  as  the 
local  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Unemployment :  Its  Extent  in  Leicester. 

2.  See  returns  herewith  for  numbers  registered  at  the 
distress  committee's  labour  bureau  for  January,  1906, 
and  January,  1907,  with  summary  of  trades,  etc.  (Appen- 
dix No.  CIV.). 

3.  It  is  right  to  say  that  these  returns  do  not  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  unemployed  in  Leicester,  inasmuch  as 
the  members  of  trade  unions  do  not  as  a  rule  register  at 
the  bureau,  and  some  non-union  men  decline  to  register, 
because  they  object  to  the  rigorous  investigations  of 
their  cases,  and  others  because  they  say  the  distress  com- 
mittee is  unable  to  find  them  employment. 


Unemploy- 
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|i-work. 


Unemptoyment,  and  if  Chronic  or  Periodic. 

4.  Distress  from  want  of  employment  (more  or  less) 
has  existed  in  Leicester,  mainly  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  may  be  said  to  a  large  extent 
to  have  become  chronic  with  a  certain  class  of  artisans 
formerly  engaged  in  the  shoe,  hosiery,  and  building  trades. 

Source  and  Ba^is  of  Information. 

5.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  report  are  based 
generally  on  a  close  personal  observation  and  experience 
(extending  over  thirty  years  in  Leicester)  and  upon 
information  obtained  from  representative  employers  of 
labour,  trades  union  officials,  members  and  officials 
of  the  town  council,  board  of  guardians,  persons  holding 
official  positions  (and  otherwise)  connected  with  the 
social,  poHtical,  co-operative,  friendly,  building  and 
religious  societies,  and  savings  banks  in  the  borough, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  Distress 
Committee,  established  under  the  "  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,"  1905. 

Soine  Main  Causes  of  Unemployment. 

6.  The  wholesale  installation  of  labour-saving  machinery 
in  the  principal  industries  (the  shoe  and  hosiery  trades), 
the  older  shoe  operatives  being  displaced  earUer  in  hfe 
than  formerly  by  younger  hands. 

7.  The  substitution  of  the  system  of  pa5Tnent  by  piece- 
work for  that  of  weekly  wages  in  the  finishing  branch  of 
the  shoe  trade  has  displaced  about  a  third  of  the  adult 
labour  formerly  employed  in  that  department  of  the 
industry. 

8.  More  complete  system  of  factory  organisation  and 
the  concentration  of  the  shoe  and  hosiery  trade  in  fewer 
and  larger  establishments. 

The  crowding  out  of  the  smaller  firms,  resulting  in  the 
employment  of  a  less  number  of  male  adult  workers,  not- 
withstanding that  the  average  yearly  output  of  work  is 
as  great,  if  not  greater  now,  than  formerly. 

9.  The  gradual  removal  of  trade,  especially  the  manu- 
facture of  lower  grade  goods  which  could  be  made  by  the 
less  skilled  workmen  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed 
in  the  borough,  to  the  villages  and  towns  in  Leicester  snire 
and  adjacent  thereto. 

10.  The  desire  of  manufacturers  to  obtain  cheaper  land , 
escape  higher  rates,  and  to  obtain  more  freedom  from 
albged  restraintive  action  of  trades  unions. 

11.  The  continued  depression  in  the  building  trades. 

Some  General  Ei'FECTS. 
Manufacture  of  Inefficients. 

12.  The  modem  factory  system  tends  to  the  creation 
of  inefficient  workmen.  There  is  no  apprenticeship  or 
systematic  industrial  training.  Young  people  are  put  to 
machinery,  become  expert  in  one  particular  operation  or 
sub-division  of  labour,  and  learn  nothing  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Under 
such  conditions  only  a  small  percentage  become  intelligent 
and  competent  workmen.  It  is  this  class  of  operative 
who  is  first  to  be  discharged  in  slack  seasons,  and  being 
unable  to  adapt  himself  and  turn  his  knowledge  to  any 
other  branch  of  industiy,  drifts  into  the  unemployable 
class,  and  not  infrequently  becomes  numbered  amongst 
the  labour-test  men. 

Effect  of  Earning  High  Wages  too  early  in  Life. 
Iwase  '^^^  facility  with  which  young  people  are  able  to 

I C  in  life  wages— frequently  as  high  as  adult  workers — 
J  to  has  led  to  extravagance  in  dress,  a  desire  for  plenty  of 

c  avagance,  amusements,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  betting  mania.  To 
ly  mar-      a  certain  independence  of  action,  a  lowering  of  the  respect 
for  parental  guidance  and  control,  and,  in  girls,  of  any 
desire  for  domestic  training  or  respect  for  home  life. 

14.  To  early  marriages  inciuring  home  and  family 
responsibilities  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
duties  and  consequences.  To  the  increase  of  married 
women  workers  in  the  factories. 

15.  Incidentally  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  working  hfe  of  the  adult  male  worker,  whose  services 
are  now  frequently  dispensed  with  between  the  age  of 
forty  to  fifty  years.  Itese  men,  having  no  prospect  of 
again  obtaining  employment  in  their  own  trades,  seek 
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work  as  casual  or  general  labourers,  and  drive  out  other  Mr.  Thomas 
and  older  men  who  have  hitherto  earned  a  hvelihood  by  Smith. 

casual  and  hght  jobs,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  off   

the  Poor  Law.  2  Dec.  1907. 


High  Rate  of  Pauperism  in  Leicester. 

16.  The  general  effect  of  the  lax  opinions  engendered  Thrift  dis- 
hy the  social  and  economic  teachings  during  the  last  couraged  by 
few  years  has  been  to  discourage  the  incentive  to  thrift,  modern 

To  discount  effort  to  make  reasonable  provision  while  social  and 
in  work  for  times  of  sickness  and  unemployment.    To  economic 
foster  selfishness,  to  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  and  e^^'^^S- 
family  responsibihty,  and  to  encourage  the  shifting  of  the 
burdens  of  life  from  the  individual  to  the  community.  To 
make  it  easy  to  obtain  help  from  the  Poor  Law,  sufficient 
regard  not  being  given  to  the  collective  income  of  the 
family  or  the  aggregate  weekly  wages  coming  into  the 
home.    Comparing  the  percentage   of  unemployed  at 
Leicester  with  that  of  similar  industrial  centres,  and 
considering  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town,  Leicester's 
abnormal  position  in  the  rate  of  pauperism  per  head 
of  population  would  probably  in  a  -large  degree  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Loss  in  Rents,  Rates,  etc. 

17.  Largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  migration  of  the  Loss  in 
trade  from  the  town,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  rent  and 
upwards  of  3,000  houses,  shops  and  factories  to  let  in  rates 
Leicester.    The  estimated  annual  loss  in  rents   (and  owing  to 
reduced  rents)  to  landlords  is  approximately  £60,000  to  migration 
£80,000  ;  and  in  rates  to  the  borough,  £25,000  to  £30,000.  °^ 

Working  of  the  Unemployed  Act,  1905. 

18.  The  Act  has  been  useful  as  providing  machinery  Limited 
for  registration,  investigation  and  classification  of  the  usefulness 
unemployed,  but  without  the  financial  assistance  from  of  Un- 
the  Queen's  Fund,  the  grant  from  the  Local  Government  employed 
Board,  and  the  voluntary  subscriptions  raised  locally,  -^c*- 
comparatively  httle  work  could  have  been  undertaken 

for  the  unemployed  which  would  not  under  similar 
special  circumstances  have  been  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 


Distress 

committee 

cannot 

provide 

work, 

employers 

and  labour 

bureaux. 


19.  Under  the  Act  the  distress  committee  is  power- 
less in  respect  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and,  so  far  as  Leicester  is  concerned,  employers  have  not, 
to  any  great  extent,  made  use  of  the  labour  bureau 
for  obtaining  the  labour  they  required,  the  prevailing 
feeling  being  that  those  registered  were  mostly  of  the 
less  skilled  and  unrehable  type  of  workmen  who  made 
use  of  the  bureau  in  order  to  obtain  casual  and  not  per- 
manent employment. 

20.  The   Act  should   be   made    compulsory   in   all  Act  should 
boroughs  and  cormties,  and  a  much  more  complete  system  be  com- 
of  intercommunication  set  up  between  the  bureaux  of  pulsory  in 
the  several  authorities  throughout  the  country.  boroughs 

and  J 

Some  Suggested  Remedies.  counties. 

21.  I   thoroughly   beUeve   that   the   unemplo3Tnent  gutyo-ested 
problem  is  incapable  of  local  solution  and  can  only  le  remedies 
dealt  with  effectively,  economically  and  comprehensively  for  un- 

on  a  national  basis.  employment. 

22.  I  favour  the  extension  of  the  age  to  sixteen  years 
at  which  children  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

23.  That  in  the  latter  years  of  a  child's  school  hfe 
the  education  should  have  some  industrial  apphcation 
followed  by  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation,  art  and 
technical  schools. 

24.  That  there  should  be  a  revival  of  the  apprenticeship 
system,  compatible  with  the  changed  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conditions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  in- 
capable workmen. 

25.  There  should  be  a  uniform  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  in  all  trades  to  eight  hours  per  day  where  prac- 
ticable. 

26.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  nationahsation  of  the  land 
and  a  much  wider  extension  of  the  small  holdings  system. 

27.  I  should  nationahse  the  railways  and  waterways, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  transit  of  agricultural  produce 
and  the  products  of  our  manufactories. 

3  G  2 
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National 
works. 


Mr.  Thomas      28.  The  unlicensed  vagrancy  system  should  be  con- 
Smith.      trolled,  and  habitual  tramps,  chronic  out-of-works  and 
the  criminal  classes  dealt  with  more  rigorously  and 
separated  from  the  genuine  unemployed. 

29.  The  estabUshment  of  farm  colonies  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  habitual  vagrants  and  chronic  out-of-works,  with 
powers  of  detention. 

30.  Farm  colonies  for  the  industrious  unemployed 
for  training  in  agricultural  pursuits  prior  to  emigration, 
etc. 

31.  Encourage  thrift  by  organising  a  national  system  of 
insurance  against  unemployment,  and  the  provision  of 
an  old  age  pension. 

32.  The  organisation  of  a  judicious  system  of  emigration. 

33.  Bona  fide  out-of-works  requiring  temporary  help 
whose  lack  of  employment  results  from  changes  in,  or 
passing  depression  of,  trade,  should  be  employed  on  any 
of  the  following  pubHc  works  which  the  Government 
should  undertake  : — 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  waste  land  owned  by  the 
Crown. 

(h)  Schemes   of   afforestation   and   public  road 
construction. 

(c)  Reclaiming  foreshores. 

(d)  Works  for  the  prevention  of  sea  encroachment. 

(e)  National  drainage  and  flood  prevention  works. 
(/)  Works  dealing  with  the  national  water  supplies 

of  the  country. 

86727.  (Chairman.)  From  your  Statement,  I  gather 
that  you  have  experience  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in 
a  double  capacity,  that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  you  have 
been  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Shoe 
Operatives  and  you  are  still  a  subscribing  member  to 
that  union  ? — Yes. 

86728.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  held,  and 
you  still  hold  a  number  of  posts  in  connection  with  the 
county  borough  of  Leicester,  and  you  are  also  chairman 
of  the  distress  committee  ? — I  am. 

86729.  So  you  have  had,  as  I  say,  rather  a  double 
experience  ? — My  experience  covers  a  wide  ground. 

Unemploy-  86730.  You  think  that  the  distress  from  want  of 
ment  employment  has,  amongst  certain  classes,  become  more 

become         chronic  in  Leicester  ? — Yes  ;   very  largely  owing  to  local 
more  chronic  conditions,  I  think, 
owing  to 

local  86731.  The  chief  of  those  conditions  being,  first,  the 

conditions.  changes  in  the  shoe  industry,  and  secondly,  a  collapse 
rather  in  building  operations  ? — Yes,  chiefly  that.  Then 
the  trades  have  become  more  seasonal  trades  than  they 
used  to  be. 


Experience 
of  witness. 
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86732.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  in 
the  country  we  have  seen  a  good  deal,  as  regards  the 
displacement  of  the  old  methods  by  labour-saving 
machinery  of  which  you  speak  ;  but  how  does  the  sub- 
stitution of  payment  by  piece-work  for  that  of  weekly 
wages,  in  the  finishing  branch  of  the  shoe  trade,  displace 
labour  ? — Because  the  men  who  are  working  on  piece- 
work perform  a  great  deal  more  work  under  the  piece- 
work system  than  they  did  under  the  weekly  wage  system. 
They  used  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work  for  a  given 
weekly  wage,  but,  roughly  speaking,  a  third  of  the  men 
in  the  one  particular  branch  that  now  work  upon  piece- 
work have  been  displaced  by  reason  of  those  who  are  at 
work  doing  a  larger  amount  of  work  than  they  previously 
did. 

86733.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  ?  Are  there  fewer  persons  now  employed 
in  the  shoe  industry  at  Leicester  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  back  ? — There  is  not  much  difference  from 
that  point  of  view,  except  in  consequence  of  the  trade 
drifting  from  Leicester  into  the  country  districts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  out-put  in  most  of  the 
industries  in  Leicester  is  greater,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  number  of  persons  employed  is  very  much  less, 
although  the  amount  produced  by  those  who  are  at  work 
is  very  much  greater. 

86734.  I  suppose  that  although  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable displacement  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged 
on  the  old-fashioned  methods,  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  still  in  the  shoe  industry  is  better  than  it  was 
before  ? — Those  that  are  at  work  are  certainly  earning 


higher  wages,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  j 

are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be,  although  from  a  i 

health  point  of  view  I  am  afraid  that  the  wear  and  tear  i 

is  very  much  greater  on  the  individual.  | 

86735.  You  mean  that  the  strain  is  greater  ?— The  Workin  ' 
strain  is  greater,  and  I  think  the  working  life  of  a  factory  J^^® 
worker  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  lactory 

worker 

86736.  Does  not  the  system  of  sub-dividing  the  manu-  shorter  tl|i 
facture  of  a  boot  into  different  sections  necessitate  aU 

the  sections  keeping  pace  with  the  fastest  ? — Yes  ;  and 
it  has  this  effect  too,  that  a  younger  man  is  of  more  use 
on  a  machine  to  an  employer  than  an  older  man  would 
be.  It  also  has  this  effect,  that  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  an  employer  will  not  take  the  risk 
of  emplojdng  older  and  rather  more  unsteady  men — I 
mean  unsteady  from  the  nerve  point  of  view,  in  con- 
nection with  machinery. 

86737.  So  that  a  good  deal  of  your  present  distress  ] 
difficulties,  we  might  say,  are  of  rather  a  casual  character, 

and  such  as  we  might  hope  will  gradually  disappear  ? — 
They  are  of  a  transitory  character  to  some  extent.  My 
own  experience  is  that  machinery  in  the  end  has  not 
been  generally  a  disadvantage  but  rather  an  advantage 
to  the  public  at  large.  Our  difficulty  is  somewhat  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  which  has 
drifted  into  the  country  districts  of  Leicestershire  and 
adjacent  thereto,  is  such  work  as  would  give  emplo5anent 
to  the  less  skilled  who  have  been  displaced  by  machinery. 

86738.  Have  men  from  Leicester  followed  the  factories  Labour 
into  the  country,    or   are   the    people   who  work  in  following 
these  factories  natives  of  the  locality  to  which  the  trade  from 
factories  have   been   removed  ? — Very    largely  labour  to 
has  been  taught  in  the  various  districts,  but,  to  some  country, 
extent,  the  labour  has  gone  from  Leicester,  with  the 

effect  that  the  number  of  houses  empty  to-day  in  the 
working-class  districts  has  very  much  increased. 

86739.  Coming  to  the  rising  generation,  you  are  not  Uneducat^ 
very  happy  about  the  modern  factory  system,  as  you  boy  laboui^ 
think  it  tends  rather  to  produce  inefficient  workmen  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  under  the  present  modem 
factory  system,  without  some  system  of  apprenticeship, 
for  a  youth  or  a  girl  to  leam  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  trade  in  which  he  or  she  is  engaged.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  inducement,  either  from  the  manufacturers' 
side  or  the  employees"  side,  to  go  through  any  proper 
training,  as  young  people  are  able  to  earn,  under  the 
sub-division  of  labour  system,  much  higher  wages  than 
they  used  to  do  when  they  were  apprenticed.  | 

86740.  That  is  to  say,  boys  and  girls  when  they  leave  Effect  of 
school  almost  immediately  jump  into  a  wage  which  high  wages 
they  could  not  hope  to  get  for  some  time  if  they  became  early  in 
apprenticed  ? — That  is  so.    I  am  afraid  that  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  their  moral  training — I  mean  their  domestic 
training.    It  makes  them  more  independent  of  home 
life  ;   and  the  probability  is  that  where  there  are  two  or 
three  or  four  in  a  family  bringing  in  altogether  more 
money  than  is  earned  by  the  head  of  the  family,  that 
gives  them  an  independence  of  character  which  is  not 
always  good  for  themselves. 

86741.  Are  a  certain  proportion  of  these  young  people 
who  are  brought  into  the  trade  in  that  way,  discharged 
when  they  get  to  adult  age  ? — I  think  the  system  cer- 
tainly has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  larger  percentage 
of  inefficient  workmen  than  the  old  system  did,  when 
they  were  properly  apprenticed ;  and  the  inefficients 
are  the  first  to  be  deprived  of  work  when  trade  becomes 
slack,  and  to  be  thrown  on  the  community  to  a  very  large 
extent. 


86742.  What  you  are  advancing  is  somewhat  supported 
by  the  figures,  which  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  apply  to  the  distress  committee  to  be  registered  are 
in  the  prime  of  life  or  under  the  prime  of  life  ? — That  is  so. 

86743.  It  is  a  serious  evil,  and .  one  upon  which  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  regard  to  other 
trades  which  very  much  corroborates  what  you  are 
saying  about  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  Do  you  think 
anything  could  be  done  during  the  school  period  to 
avoid  this  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  pressure  on 
the  parents  to  make  them  declare  what  they  wish  their 
children  to  be,  and  in  that  way  to  rather  shape  the  train- 
ing and  education  which  the  children  get  in  the  school  ? 
—That  is  one  of  the  suggestions  which  I  make.    I  favour 
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Hie  exten-.ion  of  the  age  when  children  should  leave 
school  to  sixteen,  and  that  afterwards,  between  that 
age  and  eighteen,  they  should  be  taught  some  industrial 
principles  which  have  application  to  the  trades  they 
are  Ukely  to  follow.  I  think  that  is  very  important, 
not  only  from  a  local  but  also  from  a  national  point  of 
view.  I  am  afraid  the  nation  will  decay,  as  far  as  its 
industrial  and  commercial  position  is  concerned,  if  the 
same  system  continues  to  go  on  of  improperly  teaching 
our  workmen. 

86744.  It  is  a  temptation  to  the  parents,  I  suppose,  to 
put  a  child  out  in  that  way,  on  accoimt  of  the  immediate 
weekly  increase  to  the  household  income  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  tendency ;  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  that  in  Leicester  generally  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  whatever  with  regard  to  abolishing 
half-timers,  and  there  are  practically  no  half-timers  in 
the  Leicester  trades.  I  think  for  the  moment  probably 
there  might  be  some  objection  to  extending  the  school 
age,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  people  are  favourable 
to  education,  and  I  think,  whenever  they  could  afford  to 
do  it,  they  would  like  to  meet  that  suggestion. 

86745.  Dealing  stOl  with  your  suggestion  about  the 
schooling,  what  would  your  idea  be  ?  Would  you  pro- 
long the  child's  school  life  so  that  he  should  not,  say, 
during  the  period  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
work  as  a  half-timer  ? — I  think  that  a  child  should  not 
leave  the  elementary  school  until  sixteen.  My  reason 
for  that  is  that  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  the  life 
of  a  child  is  wasted,  as  it  were,  from  the  educational 
point  of  view  ;  he  or  she  goes  into  a  factory,  and  then  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  them  to  attend 
continuation  schools.  Between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
they  drift  back  into  a  worse  position,  and  when  they  go 
to  the  technical  school  their  knowledge  is  foimd  to  be 
partly  lost,  and  they  have  to  begin  to  learn  again  the 
t'lree  R'sj 

86746.  In  fact,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  curriculum 
of  education,  in  the  case  of  most  children,  is  too  preten- 
tious to  enable  it  to  retain  any  hold  on  the  child  if  it  is 
stopped  at  fourteen  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  should  go  to 
continuation  schools  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  if 
the  school  age  is  not  extended ;  but  if  it  is  extended,  then 
I  think  the  latter  portion  of  the  child's  life  should  have 
some  industrial  application  to  the  trade  it  is  likely  to 
follow — if  that  is  possible. 

86747.  You  would  make  that  rule  compulsory,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Certainly. 

86748.  Whilst  we  are  on  that  subject,  I  think  it  is 
germane  to  it  to  ask  you  your  opinion  about  apprentice- 
ship. Would  there  be  any  objection  in  your  opinion  to 
the  revival  of  apprenticeship  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  I  think 
that  the  time  probably  has  gone  by  when  many  workers 
would  consider  that,  sjmapathetically  I  will  say.  The 
same  may  apply  to  the  manufacturers,  because  a  manu- 
facturer goes  into  competition  with  other  centres,  and 
supposing  he  were  incUned  to  agree  to  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, he  would  have  to  consider,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
whether  he  could  get  out  of  his  machinery,  imder  such  a 
system,  an  equal  amount  to  what  would  be  got  out  under 
the  present  system  if  it  were  carried  on  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts with  which  he  is  in  competition.  Other-nise,  I 
think,  generally,  manufacturers  would  be  more  favourable 
to  it. 

86749.  That  would  apply  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys,  I 
suppose  ? — That  would  apply  to  the  girls  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  which  is  practically  a  female  trade  now. 

86750.  Assuming  that  you  persuade  the  trade  imions 
to  take  the  view  you  put  forward,  would  you  suggest  any 
limitation,  or  would  they  suggest  any  limitation,  on  the 
numbers  of  apprentices  ? — We  have  a  limitation  of  num- 
ber now,  which  is  1  to  3  in  the  Shoe  Trade  Union. 

8675L  If  you  maintained  that  limitation,  would  a 
revival  of  the  apprenticeship  system  be  effected  ? — No ; 
but  I  should  think  it  would  rather  help. 

86752.  Would  not  the  limitation  rather  reduce  the 
utihty  of  reviving  the  apprenticeship  system  ?  Must 
you  have  a  limitation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
serious  point  is— and  I  think  most  trade  union  leaders, 
and  certainly  the  better  portion  of  the  working-classes, 
are  beginning  to  realise  it — that  the  workmen  of  the 
present  day  are  notdsufficiently  taught  under  the  present 
system,  and  that  that  must  ultimately  have  an  effect  upon 
the  position  of  the  trade  of  the  nation. 


86753.  There  are  not  the  number  of  skilled  handi-  il/r.  Thomas 
craftsmen  that  there  used  to  be,  are  there  ? — No,  because  Smith. 
the  trade  has  been  very  much  cut  up  by  the  sub-division 
of  labour. 
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86754.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  are  there  pros- 
pects of  advancing  the  men  in  wages  ?  Can  they  rise 
from  one  section  to  another  ;  or  when  they  once  get  into 
one  particular  branch,  do  they  remain  there  ? — The 
system  generally  with  young  people  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  before  they  become  entitled  to  the  minimum  wage, 
which  is  fixed  at  29s.  per  week  for  certain  branches  of  the 
shoe  trade,  is  that  they  move  from  one  factory  to  another 
with  the  view  of  getting  an  advance  of  wages  only,  and 
not  with  a  view  of  improving  their  position  so  far  as  the 
trade  is  concerned.  That  is  not  always  the  case,  for 
sometimes  they  will  move  from  one  factory  to  another 
in  order  to  pick  up  different  branches  of  the  industry. 

86755.  I  suppose  that  this  specialisation  which  seems 
associated  with  almost  all  modem  industry  has  this 
detrimental  effect,  that  after  a  man  has  worked  a  great 
many  years  at  a  particular  branch,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
him  to  learn  something  else  ? — That  is  so. 

86756.  The  whole  hand,  his  muscles,  and  his  eye,  get  Working 
trained  to  a  certain  thing  ? — Yes.    Then  I  am  afraid  life 
they  get  weakened,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  physically,  shortened 
and,  as  I  observed  before,  they  are  not  able  to  stand  the 

wear  and  tear  of  factory  life  as  long  as  they  used  to  be  mery. 

able  to  stand  it.    There  is  one  important  fact  which  has 

come  imder  my  own  observation  generally,  namely,  that 

while  the  individual  life  of  the  person  is  lengthened,  the 

life  of  a  factory  worker  with  machinery  is  shortened. 

That  is  important.    It  is  in  connection  with  that  point 

that  in  the  shoe  trade  they  have  made  an  adult  at  twenty 

instead  of  at  twenty-one,  and  that  has  the  effect  of  forcing 

out  earlier  in  life  the  men  between  forty  and  fifty. 

86757.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  do  not  mean  that  the  actual  - 
man  ceases  to  live,  but  that  his  working  life  is  shorter  ? 
— Yes,  the  working  hfe  is  shorter. 

86758.  Is  there  any  statistic  for  that  ? — I  am  only 
speaking  from  my  own  observation  and  from  local  know- 
ledge. 

86759.  (Chairman.)  You  use  the  word  "  life "  in 
two  different  senses  rather  ;  and  you  say  while  the  actual 
life  of  the  individual  is  prolonged,  his  working  hfe  is 
contracted  ? — An  individual  as  a  rule  lives  longer  to-day 
owing  to  better  sanitary  and  other  conditions,  but  the 
factory  worker  does  not  work  so  long  in  a  factory  as  he 
used  to  work. 

86760.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  And  you  put  that  down  to  the 
speeding-up  of  machinery  ? — Very  largely  to  wear  and 
tear  in  connection  with  machinery,  and  the  strain  upon 
a  man's  mind  and  nerves. 

86761.  (Chairman.)  And,  I  suppose,  as  the  machinery  Higher 

is  being  sped-up,  the  higher  standard  of  efficiency  which  standard  of 
is  being  required  is  more  than  a  man,  after  a  certain  efficiency 
time  of  Ufe,  can  attain  ? — He  cannot  keep  up  to  the  require  . 
standard,  because  it  is  being  speeded -up  and  speeded- 
up  until  everything  is  at  the  top  speed,  practically. 

86762.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  trade  union  Out-of-wQik 
as  regards  its  funds  ? — Until  recently,  the  Shoe  Trade  P'y 
Union  did  not  pay  out-of-work  pay,  but  about  six  months 
ago  it  commenced  to  pay  out-of-work  pay,  and  I  am 

afraid  the  trade  union  will  find  it  a  very  heavy  biu-den. 

86763.  How  long  does  the  out-of-work  pay  last  ? — 
It  is  for  ten  weeks  during  twelve  consecutive  months. 

86764.  Have  you  sick-pay  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  expenditure  ^^'^^  P*y 
of  that  has  increased  with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  increased. 

86765.  I  suppose  you  have  a  difficulty  when  a  man 
arrives  at  a  certain  time  of  hfe  in  discriminating  between 
sickness  and  debihty  caused  by  old  age  ? — That  has 
not  been  so  much  noticed  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  paid  out-of-work  pay  until  recently ;  but  that  wiU  be 
one  of  the  conditions  which  will  have  to  be  encoimtered 
and  dealt  with.  I  am  afraid  the  union  did  not  take 
into  account  the  probabiUty  that  they  will  be  saddled 
with  a  number  of  these  men  who  are,  I  will  not  say  in- 
competent to  do  the  work    but  physically  incapable 

of  continuing  it  at  the  strain.  Moral 

86766.  You  think  that  the  moral  effects — I  am  using  hfohVases 
that  word  in  a  very  broad  sense — of  these  young  people,  jn'^earlv 
being  able  to  get  comparatively  high  wages  early  in  life. 


increased. 
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life  leads  to  their  contracting  improvident  marriages, 
and  not  looking  forward  sufficiently  ? — I  am  qtiite  certain 
of  that.  I  am  afraid  that  is  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  modern  factory  system  under  which  young  people 
earn  such  large  wages.  As  I  observed  before,  if  you  take 
three  or  four  young  people  bringing  a  large  amount  of 
money  into  a  family,  the  effect  has  been  that  they  look 
upon  domestic  training  as  a  drudgery,  and  the  after 
effects  of  that  in  married  life  are  something  deplorable. 

86767.  Are  you  in  favour  of  married  women  of  a  certain 
age  working  in  factories  ? — I  omitted  to  mention  that, 
and  I  should  like  to  add  that  to  my  Statement.  I  should 
prohibit  married  women  from  working  in  factories  or 
mills,  except  when  they  were  the  bread-winners  of  the 
family,  or  under  special  circumstances.  I  think  it  has 
a  most  demoralising  effect. 

86768.  We  have  had  evidence  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  there  is  a  tendency  rather  for  women  to  become 
the  wage-earners,  and  for  the  husbands  and  the  family 
to  depend  on  them  more  than  was  the  case  ;  is  that  your 
experience  ?— It  is  becoming  more  the  experience  of 
Leicester  every  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  ob- 
servation since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  bench  of 
magistrates  has  led  me  to  see  that  in  many  cases  the  appli- 
cations for  separation  have  arisen  in  consequence  very 
largely  of  the  wife  earning  larger  wages  probably  than 
the  man  ;  then  he  has  become  idle  and  dissolute  generally, 
and  she  has  suddenly  discovered  that  she  is  keeping  the 
house  going,  and  then,  after  a  time  she  applies  for  a  separa- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  results  ;  but  then  there  is  another 
awful  aspect  of  the  case,  and  that  is  the  large  infantile 
mortality,  which  is  very  much  the  result  of  the  wives  not 
bringing  up  their  own  children,  but  putting  them  out  to 
nurse. 

86769.  So  that  the  detrimental  effects  to  the  com- 
munity are  very  serious  ? — They  are  very  serious  indeed 
in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  destroying  very  largely  the 
home  domestic  life,  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  has 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  English  nation  in  the  past. 

86770.  I  suppose  these  men  who  loaf  upon  their  wives' 
earnings — because,  if  you  put  it  plainly,  that  is  what 
it  is — have  a  tendency  to  drift  down  into  casual  labour 
and  to  look  out  for  odd  jobs  ? — The  tendency  is  to  destroy 
the  man's  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  home,  and  to 
make  him  depend  on  his  wife,  with  the  resrdt  that  he 
gradually  dwindles  down  into  an  idle,  dissolute  man  in 
some  cases.  Anyhow,  he  does  not  feel  the  responsi- 
biUties  of  married  hfe  as  he  ought  to  do  with  regard 
to  his  wife  and  family,  and  that  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
upon  his  moral  character. 

86771.  At  Leicester  it  is  a  seasonal  trade,  I  suppose, 
and  there  is  not  much  casual  labour  ? — That  is  so.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  casual  labour  is  that  once  we  have 
opened  a  bureau,  and  they  have  registered  themselves 
as  unemploj'Cd,  with  a  view  of  taking  a  share  of  what 
work  comes  along,  then  these  men  who  have  been  dis- 
placed in  the  shoe  trade,  and  those  who  have  been  dis- 
placed in  the  building  trade,  become  casual  or  general 
labourers  and  drive  out  the  ordinary  casual  labourer. 

Period  of  86772.  Passing  on  to  tbf  high  rate  of  pauperism  in 

residence  Leicester,  I  am  rather  struck  by  the  figures  you  have 
of  applicants  given  as  regard  the  periods  of  residence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  appliea  to  tie  distress  com- 
mittee. I  see  from  your  tables  (see  Appendix  No.  CI  V.,  p.  ) 
that  thirty-four  applied  who  had  been  resident  in  the 
borougt  for  less  than  a  year  ;  175  who  bad  been  resident 
for  more  than  a  year ;  and  153  who  had  been  resident 
for  more  than  two  years.  It  would  occur  to  one  that 
if  there  were  known  to  be  distress  in  Leicester  it  was  not 
likely  people  would  come  there  for  work,  and  that,  there- 
fore they  must  have  come  for  some  other  object,  the 
idea  being  that  there  was  something  going  ^vhich  might 
benefit  them.  Does  your  experience  at  all  endorse  that 
idea  ? — I  think  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  that  in 
the  revised  paper  which  I  handed  in  this  morning, 
{see  Appendix  No.  CIV.,  p.  .)  That  paper  gives  later 
figures.  You  will  find  in  the  statistics  a  number  of 
duplicate  registrations  which  have  been  deducted  from 
the  total,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  years  and  the 
ages  are  also  different.  As  only  the  present  address 
and  the  one  immediately  preceding  are  entered  on  the 
record  paper,  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
applicants  have  only  lived  in  Leicester  for  one,  two, 
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three,  four  or  five  years,  respectively.  Many  of  them, 
although  natives  of  Leicester,  are  entered  as  residents 
in  the  town  for  one  or  more  years  only.  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  rule,  that  Leicester  has  suffered  very  much  from 
the  influx  of  people  outside,  except  when  we  had  the 
tramways  construction  work  in  hand ;  and  then,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  eliminated  those  by  giving  employment 
to  Leicester  people  who  had  been  in  Leicester  two  years 
previous  to  the  date  at  which  we  commenced  the  works. 
Generally  speaking,  I  should  be  in  favour,  as  I  say,  of 
making  any  new  Act  compulsory  all  through  the  country, 
so  as  to  prevent  this  going  from  town  to  town  of  men  in 
search  of  work. 

86773.  Do  I  understand  you  accurately  that  the  period 
of  residence  only  relates  to  their  present  residence  ? — 
Yes. 

86774.  And  you  do  not  think  people  did  come  in  for 
the  purpose — because  that  has  been  suggested  ? — Not 
very  largely. 

86775.  There  has  been  a  considerable  loss  in  rents  and  L^gg 
rates  you  say ;  has  that  reduced  the  rents  generally  in  and  rates. 
Leicester,  in  other  words,  can  the  working  people  get 
houses  cheaper  than  they  could  before  ? — The  working 
people  can  get  houses  a  little  cheaper. than  they  could 
before.  I  do  not  think  we  have  many  slums — there 
are  none  that  I  know  of  that  can  be  called  slums, 
such  as  those  that  there  are  in  some  very  large 
centres  Hke  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  to-day  tor  a  workman  to  five  in  a  slum 
in  Leicester,  because  there  are  some  3,000  good  houses 
to  let.  It  has  reduced  the  income  of  the  owners  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  while  rates  have  gone  up  a  little, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  increase  the  rents  in  the  same 
ratio.  I  think  to-day  good  houses  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  Leicester  than  they  could  three  or  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

86776.  Passing  on  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  Unemploye 
of  1905,  would  you  like  the  Act  to  be  made  compulsory  Act,  1905,1 
in  all  boroughs,  or  is  it  only  that  part  which  relates  to  should  bej 
the  establishment  of  bureaux  that  you  wish  to  see  made  compulsorj 
compulsory  ? — I  think  that  the  Act  should  be  made 
compulsory.  Leicester,  for  instance,  is  passing  through 
a  crisis  to  some  extent  in  its  industries,  over  which  locally 
it  has  no  control ;  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  that  the  changed  conditions  are  brought 
about ;  and  therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  Leicester 
ought  to  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  unemployment.  Then, 
again  with  regard  to  migration  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  the  county  into  the  borough,  nothing  is  done  in; 
the  coimty  with  regard  to  unemployment,  and  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  drift  into  towns  where  there  is  some  work 
going  on  and  some  probability  of  employment,  or  where 

funds  are  being  raised  to  help  the  unemployed.  I  think, 
further  than  that,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  intercommunication  between  large 
centres  of  industry  with  regard  to  unemployment,  so- 
that  men  may  be  sent  from  town  to  town,  instead  of 
tramping  in  an  aimless  way  as  they  do  throughout  the 
country  to-day. 

86777.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  bureau  system,  or  as  Labour 

I  should  call  it  rather  the  labour  exchange  system,  is  exchangesr 
judiciously  worked,  it  might  contribute  considerably 
towards  the  solution  of  some  of  our  present  difficulties  ? 
— I  think  it  would  do  so  very  largely ;  but  there  is  one 
difficulty  in  the  way.  The  trade  unions  to-day  do  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  bureaux — at  all  events,  I  will 
put  it  in  another  way — they  do  not  help  the  bureaux, 
because  they  do  not  urge  their  members  to  register.  To 
some  extent  bureaux  have  been  thought  to  give  a  pre- 
ference  to  workpeople  that  are  not  connected  with  trade 
unions  over  those  that  are  connected  with  trade  unions 
that  pay  out-of-work  pay.  I  am  hoping  that  the  difficulty 
may  in  some  way  be  got  over,  because  I  think  the  system 
ought  to  be  universal. 

86778.  I  think  you  point  out  also  that  unless  you  get  Employers 
a  class  of  employees  above  those  who  are  registered  in  isinS 
connection  with  the  unemployed,  the  employers  are  not  g^g^^^no-aj 
likely  to  have  much  confidence  in   the   bureaux  ? — At 
present,  speaking  locally,  the  effect  has  been  that  the 
employers — probably  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labour 
available — have  rather  decided  to  take  labour  as  it  comes 

to  them,  instead  of  applying  to  the  bureau.    They  have 
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got  the  idea  that  thobe  who  register  at  the  bureau  are 
of  the  unskilled  rather  than  of  the  skilled  class  of  people, 
and  so  employers  do  not  apply  to  the  bureau  very  largely. 

86779.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  antagonism 
of  the  trade  unions  might  possibly  be  got  over  if  there 
were  some  system  of  controlling  those  bureaux  such  as 
is  established  in  Germany,  by  which  the  committees 
should  be  composed  half  of  employees  and  haK  of  em- 
ployers ;  do  you  think  that  would  work  ? — I  think  the 
continental  system  is  a  much  better  one  than  ours  at 
present ;  and  probably  some  improvement  upon  that 
might  meet  the  difficulty. 

86780.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  before  that  you 
think  these  exchanges  ought  to  exist  in  the  counties,  in 
order  to  warn  people  who  would  otherwise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drift  into  the  towns,  as  to  what  the  conditions 
are  that  they  would  have  to  meet  when  they  got  there  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  because  I  think  the  county  authorities  ought 
to  take  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  their  own  unem- 
ployed. 

86781.  Your  contention  being  that  at  present  those 
who  are  unemployed  drift  from  the  county  into  towns  ? 
— They  drift  into  the  centres  of  industry,  and  I  think 
that  mainly  causes  the  glut  which  takes  place  in  the 
large  industrial  centres,  so  that  when  bad  times  come 
along  we  are  saddled  with  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  unemployed  than  is  our  share  really. 

86782.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  provide  for  the 
unemployed  ? — It  is  generally  work  which  is  provided 
by  the  highway  committee  (such  as  sewering)  and  by 
the  parks  committee  /such  as  levelling  land  and  road- 
making).  But  it  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
has  the  effect  generally  of  doing  work  before  it  wants 
doing,  probably,  or  before  the  Council  can  afford  to  do 
it,  and  in  the  end  of  doing  that  which  the  men  who  are 
ordinarily  employed  by  the  municipality  would  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  do  themselves. 

86783.  Are  you  able  to  arrange  your  work  so  as  not 
to  curtail  the  employment  which  you  would  ordinarily 
give  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  council  committees 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  distress  committee, 
and  selected  from  our  list  the  most  skilled  of  the  men 
that  we  had — and  indeed  if  the  distress  committee  had 
not  been  established  they  would  have  taken  the  same 
course. 

86784.  Did  the  corporation  discharge  any  men  that 
they  had  in  their  employ,  in  consequence  of  the  work 
which  was  given  to  the  unemployed  ? — No ;  but  ulti- 
mately— some  six  months,  perhaps,  or  twelve  months 
hence — it  will  have  the  effect  of  displacing  men  who 
are  regularly  employed. 

86785.  In  reference  to  your  last  suggestion,  which 
fits  in  with  your  last  replies,  you  would  like  the  Govern- 
ment, as  I  understand,  to  map  out — I  assume  after 
consultation  with  the  local  authorities — certain  schemes 
which  would  be  more  of  a  general  than  of  a  purely  local 
character  ? — My  point  is  this — that  in  giving  work  to 
the  unemployed,  it  must  be  such  work  as  comes  least 
into  competition  with  ordinary  commerce  and  labour. 
If  you  do  not  do  that,  then  you  are  simply  displacing 
one  class  to  put  another  class  to  work,  and  probably 
you  are  displacing  the  best  of  your  people  to  give  work 
to  the  least  skilled  and  least  deserving. 

86786.  You  want  to  try  to  hit  upon  certain  schemes 
of  work  which  would  be  of  national  benefit  ? — Yes. 

86787.  But  which  ordinary  enterprise  would  not  be 
likely  to  undertake  ? — And  also  schemes  of  work  to 
which  men  might  be  drafted  and  taken  away  from  with- 
out any  particular  loss — I  mean  work  for  men  who  are 
temporarily  out  of  employment,  and  who  could  be  with- 
drawn or  added  to  without  much  difficulty. 

86788.  These  works  you  would  try  to  utilise,  I  suppose, 
as  a  test  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  applicants  ? — Certainly. 
With  regard  to  the  habitual  vagrants,  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  powers  of  detention. 

86789.  If  there  were  any  system  of  that  kind,  you 
would  associate  with  it,  I  suppose,  some  system  of  grada- 
tion by  which  the  wastrel  or  the  man  who  would  not 
work  would  be  sent  to  a  place  where  he  was  subject  to 
more  severe  treatment  than  the  others  ? — Yes.  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  subject  to  more  restraintive  treatment 
than  the  ordinary  man,  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
is  thrown  out  of  employment — treatment  from  which, 
J  hope,  there  would  be  an  educational  effect  arising. 


86790.  The  remedies  you  suggest  in  Paragraphs  26  3Ir.  Thomas 
aad  27  open  up  a  big  subject  ? — Yes.  Smith. 

86791.  By  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  do  you  g  jgQ^i 
mean  buying  out  the  present  proprietors  ? — Certainly.  ' 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  it  without  fair  compensation.  Remedies 

86792.  And  the  sam3  as  regards  the  railroads  ? — Yes. 

I  think  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  would  lead  ^^"^^ 
to  a  less  number  of  hours  being  worked ;    and  I  think 
for  other  reasons  they  ought  to  be  imder  national  govern- 
ment. 

86793.  There  is  one  point  I  have  missed  in  reference  Overtime, 
to  your  particular  business ;  is  there  much  overtime 

in  the  boot  trade  ? — Yes,  for  a  short  period  in  each 
season — perhaps  running  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide. 
But  there  is  an  attempt  now  to  regulate  that  as  far  as 
possible.  As  I  have  observed,  the  trades  are  becoming 
more  seasonal  than  ever,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a 
necessity  during  certain  months  of  the  year  to  make 
a  certain  amount  of  overtime. 

86794.  AVhy  is  the  boot  trade  seasonal  ?— Largely  Seasonality 
because  people  do  not  buy  the  goods,  except  just  as 

they  want  them. 

86795.  But  people  wear  boots  all  the  year  round  ?— 
They  do  ;  but  they  only  purchase  boots  just  when  they 
want  them. 

86796.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  it  not  the  export  trade  that  is  Export 
seasonal  ? — The  export  trade  is  an  infinitesimal  point  l''^^^?    .  , 
with  regard  to  the  shoe  trade  now.  mlmitesimal, 

86797.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  a  great  purchase  of  boots  Factors 
say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? — As  a  matter  of  custom,  place  orders 
the  factors  who  buy  largely  from  the  manufacturers  will  ^^ter. 
not  place  their  orders  for  next  spring  until  perhaps  now  ; 

but  they  will  date  forward  the  delivery  perhaps  into 
February  or  March  or  later  on.  The  custom  has  been 
growing  rather  than  lessening  in  that  direction ;  with 
the  result  that  probably  in  January,  February,  and  up 
to  Easter  and  AMiitsuntide  sometimes,  every  factory 
under  ordinary  conditions  will  be  fully  employed,  and 
some  will  be  working  overtime  immediately  preceding 
the  holidays. 

86798.  Then  is  the  slack  time  the  summer  ?— The  slack  Slack  time, 
time,  generally  speaking,  is  from  July  to  November. 

86799.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  any  arrangement 
in  your  union  to  tide  over  that  time  ? — No  ;  but  now  that 
the  out-of-work  pay  is  coming  into  vogue,  of  course,  they 
will  be  helped. 

86800.  Is  the  out-of-work  pay  meant  to  meet  this  Out-of-work 
particular  difficulty,  the  seasonal  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  pay  in 
think  there  is  anything  in  the  rule  which  prevents  a  man  seasonal  un. 
receiving  out-of-work  pay  if  he  is  out  from  seasonal  or  employment, 
other  special  causes.    So  long  as  he  is  out  of  emplo3rment, 

he  can  come  on  the  funds  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks. 

86801.  Ordinarily  speaking,  unemployment  is  perhaps 
unexpected,  but  in  your  trade  apparently  every  year 
some  proportion  of  persons  ordinarily  employed  will  be 
out  of  work  during  one  part  of  the  year  ? — I  think  that 
is  the  fact. 

86802.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  trade  union  to 
have  some  particular  scale  or  other  by  which  these  people 
could  be  supported  during  this  period  of  seasonal  un- 
employment ? — My  answer  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  all  the  men  would  be  unemployed  for  that  time. 
Most  of  them  would  be  on  short  time,  or  three-quarter 
time,  and  those  would  not  be  entitled  to  out-of-work  pay. 
The  less  skilled  of  the  men  are  first  discharged  in  times  of 
slackness,  and  would  naturally  come  upon  the  funds. 
There  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  to  get  the 
employers  to  distribute  their  work  more  evenly  instead 
of  discharging  men  during  short  time  ;  and  very  largely, 
I  think,  that  effort  has  been  met  by  the  employers,  but 
of  course,  the  most  regular  men — I  mean  the  men  who  do 
not  give  way  to  taking  Saint  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
that  kind  of  thing — rather  object  to  share  work  with 
their  less  regular  shopmates  or  comrades  in  slack  time. 
They  say  it  is  unfair  to  them,  because  when  trade  is  good 
they  do  their  best  for  their  employer,  and  yet,  when 
trade  is  bad,  these  people  want  a  share  of  what  there  is. 

86803.  There  is  more  than  one  big  co-operative  estab-  Co-operation' 
lishment  at  Leicester,  I  think  ? — Yes.  and  seasonal 


86804.  Is  the  trade  seasonal  there  ? — Very  much  so. 
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86805.  So  that  co-operation  has  not  got  over  the 
difficulty  ? — No.  It  is  unfortunate  that  human  beings 
do  not  consider  sufficiently  ;  if  they  were  to  distribute 
their  purchasing  more  regularly  than  they  do,  instead  of 
doing  it  spasmodically,  it  might  be  got  over. 

86806.  I  think  I  have  dealt  with  almost  all  your  points 
except  your  suggestion  to  encourage  thrift  by  organising 
a  national  system  of  insurance  against  unemployment  and 
the  provision  of  an  old-age  pension  ;  in  making  that  sug- 
gestion you  are  speaking  not  of  your  particular  industry 
but  of  employment  generally,  I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

86807.  The  difficulty,  as  you  are  aware,  is  that  the 
people  who  most  want  insurance  are  the  people  who  are 
most  casually  employed  ? — Speaking  broadly,  it  is  unfair 
to  the  trade  unionist,  or  to  the  friendly  society  man,  to  be 
always  contributing  towards  a  fund  for  unemployment 
and  for  sickness,  and  to  be  caUed  upon  additionally  to 
contribute  his  quota  to  the  man  who  never  does  make 
any  such  provision. 

86808.  You  mean  to  contribute  his  quota  by  taxation  ? 
— By  taxation  in  addition.  I  think  everyone — this  is 
my  personal  view,  of  course — ought  to  contribute  his 
quota,  whatever  it  is,  small  or  large  as  the  case  may  be, 
much  on  the  continental  system,  towards  the  fund,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  an  old-age 
pension  otherwise.  The  necessity  for  pensions  is  greater 
to-day  than  it  ever  was,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  that 
a  man's  factory-working  life  is  less.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  everyone  contributed  his  quota  towards  that 
while  he  is  at  work. 

86809.  Of  course,  it  must  be  compulsory  if  you  have 
a  system  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

86810.  You  would  have  a  small  compulsory  deduction 
from  the  wages  paid,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

86811.  In  the  case  both  of  men  and  of  women  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  think  also  the  employer  ought  to  pay  his  quota, 
and  that  the  nation  sliould  make  up  the  remainder. 

86812.  Very  much  like  the  German  system  ? — Very 
much  on  the  lines  of  that  system. 

86813.  Of  course,  it  is  an  ideal  proposal  ;  do  you  think 
it  is  practicable  in  the  present  conditions  of  employment  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  personally.  Of 
(.ourse,  one  carmot  see  any  difficulties  until  you  come  to 
put  into  practice  schemes  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  understand 
that  it  is  not  found  to  be  impracticable  in  Germany. 

86814.  In  Germany  it  is  not.  but  they  are  much  more 
under  regulations  there.  Take  the  building  industry 
now ;  the  employees,  of  that  industry  have  contributed 
a  good  deal  to  pauperism  in  Leicester  ;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  in  such  an  industry  as  that 
a  national  system  of  insurance  ? — I  think  while  the  person 
is  in  work  a  certain  amotmt  should  be  deducted  from  his 
income  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  any 
way,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  graduated  income-tax  on  the  work- 
man's income  whilst  he  is  in  work,  equally  as  well  as  upon 
the  employer's  income. 

86815.  You  are  representing  the  views  of  the  skilled 
and  intelligent  workman,  but  do  you  think  that  workmen 
generally  would  approve  of  some  scheme  of  this  kind  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  unskilled  and  unintelligent  workman 
would— if  I  may  use  that  term  without  any  disrespect  of 
a  man  who  is  not  so  intelligent  as  another.  But  I  believe 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  everyone  feel  that  he 
is  receiving  something  for  which  he  has  contributed 
and  would  destroy  the  feeling  that  there  is  to-day  that 
everj-body  is  entitled  to  something  which  he  has  not 
contributed  to.  I  think  it  would  stiffen  the  character 
of  a  man. 

86816.  Therefore  you  wotild  contend  that  whatever 
the  practical  difficulties  are,  it  should  be  rather  a  national 
object  to  try  and  obtain  something  of  that  kind  ? — 
Certainly.  I  think  it  is  not  only  important,  but  im- 
perative that  a  man  now  should  have  the  right  to  look 
forward  to  something  in  his  old  age — absolutely  impera- 
tive. 

86817.  {Mr.  Lansbiiry.)  What  amount  of  out-of-work 
pay  does  your  union  pay  per  man  ? — I  may  say  that  I 
am  not  now  officially  connected  with  the  tmion,  although 
I  am  a  subscribing  member,  but  I  think  it  is  10s.  a  week. 


86818.  Are  there  many  women  members  ? — No,  com- 
paratively few. 

86819.  Are  there  not  a  very  large  number  ot  women  Women's 
engaged  in  the   boot  industry  in  Leicester  ? — Yes,  I  laboiu. 
should  think  from  8,000  to  10,000— probably  more.  The 
ntimbers  in  the  census  of  1891  were:    males,  16,839; 
females,  7,320  ;  and  in  the  census  of  1901  :  males,  17,770  ; 
and  females,  8,791.    That  refers  to  Leicester  only. 

86820.  Would  thsere  be  more  women  now  than  men, 
do  you  think  ? — No. 

86821.  Would  the  proportion  be  different  ? — I  think 
the  proportion  would  be  about  the  same,  because  there 
has  not  been  a  tendency  in  the  shoe  trade  for  females  to 
increase  by  taking  work  which  was  formerly  done  by 
males.    In  the  hosiery  trade  it  is  the  reverse. 

86822.  Is  there  more  boy  labour  in  the  trade  now  ? — I  Boylalwu 
have  just  been  making  some   special  inquiries  tmder 
that  head  for  ilr.  Pringle,  who  is  the  representative  of 
this  Commission. 

86823.  Then  we   shall  get   the   figures   from  him  ? 
— I  think  you  will,  but  I  have  them  here  if  you  like. 

8682-J.  We  would  like  to  have  them  now  if  you  have 
got  them  ? — This  information  is  very  difficult  to  get,  and 
my  figures  do  not  deal  with  the  whole  of  Leicester,  but 
-n-ith  some  half-dozen  typical  factories.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  the  proportions,  but  Jlr.  Pringle  will  be 
able  to  do  that  I  have  no  doubt.  I  got  information 
confidentially  from  several  employers  in  Leicester  -n-ith 
regard  to  the  employment  of  boys  between  fourteen  and 
seventeen,  and  between  seventeen  and  twenty,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  which  they  earn.  The  wages  run  in  one 
tactory,  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  from  6s.  8d.  to 
8s.  per  week,  and  between  seventeen  and  twenty  from 
12s.  to  21s.  6d.  per  week  ;  in  another  factory — perhaps 
you  will  pardon  me  for  not  giving  the  names,  because 
this  is  confidential  information — for  the  same  ages  they 
nm  from  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  2d.,  and  from  15s.  lOd.  to  16s.  6d.  ; 
in  another  factory  from  8s.  7d.  to  10s.  5d.,  and  from  \ 
13s.  lOd.  to  19s.  lOd.  ;  in  another  factory  from  7s.  to  10s.,  j 
and  from  13s.  to  17s.  ;  and  in  another  factory  from  8s.  9d.  I 
to  9s.  6d.,  and  from  14s.  6d.  to  22s.  The  mystery  with 
regard  to  these  inquiries  into  boy  labour  is  the  small 
number  of  boys  that  appear  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  boys  get  employment  in 
Leicester.  In  the  hosiery  industry  the  tendency  of 
emploj-ment  in  connection  with  modem  machinery  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  machinery  being  worked  by  female 
adults  and  girls  to  the  displacement  of  male  labour  ;  and 
as  the  union  limits  the  number  of  apprentices  or  boys 
in  the  shoe  trade  to  one  to  three,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  in  what  direction  the  remainder  get  employment  at 
aU.  These  two  trades, — the  hosiery  trade  and  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade — are  the  two  staple  industries  of  Leicester^ 

86825.  So  that  the  increase  of  machinery  in  the  boot 
trade  has  not  led  to  an  increase  of  boy  labour,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
that  question.  In  conversation  some  employers  have- 
told  me  candidly  that  in  the  lower  grades  there  is  a 
tendency  to  employ  more  boy  labour,  especially  in  the- 
country  districts ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Leicester 
employers,  they  say  that  machinery,  if  it  is  any  good  at  '; 
all,  is  good  enough  to  employ  adult  male  labour  upon. 

86826.  The  women  who  are  not  in  the  tmion  are,  of  ^\'omea 
course,  affected  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  your  trade  ? —  affected  bjt ; 
Yes.  seasonal 

86827.  I  suppose  they  get  kept  by  their  parents  ;    the  ^^^^^  " 
father,  at  any  rate,  would  probably  be  engaged  in  the 

same  work  1 — It  is  unfortunate  where  the  father  or  the 

mother  is  connected  with  the  same  trade.    It  is  very 

difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question,  how  they 

get  along.     I  am  afraid  I  know  many  instances  where  . 

they  propably  go  into  debt  to  carry  them  through  tmtil 

a  better  trade  time  comes  along. 

86828.  You  say  the  trade  is  getting  more  seasonal ;  increase  of 
are  wages  getting  higher  during  the  period  that  people  -nrages  in 
are  at  work  ? — I  think  so  certainly,  especially  with  those  boot  trade., 
on  piece-work. 

86829.  They  are  able  to  earn  more  money  ? — Certainly. 

86830.  Therefore,  those  who  are  skilled  workers  are 
better  able  to  make  provision  for  out-of-work  pay  ?— - 
Certainly,  from  that  point  of  view. 
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86831.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  a  large 
number  of  lower  grade  labourers  who  are  not  in  a  union 
at  all  ? — do  not  think  that  applies  very  largely  to  the 
shoe  trade. 

jrtion        86832.  Are  they  in  the  shoe  trade  or  the  building 
3t         trade  ? — The  membership  of  the  shoe  Irade  would  be 
tives  in  from  8,000  to  10,000  now,  out  of  17,000.    The  proportion 
union,    of  unionists  to  non-unionists  is  very  much  greater  in 
Leicester  than  it  is  in  most  manufacturing  towns.  I 
know  of  no  industrial  centre  that  is  probably  stronger, 
as  a  trade  union  town,  than  Leicester,  especially  in  the 
shoe  trade. 

ission  86833.  Apart  from  the  shoe  trade,  I  notice  in  your 
Iding  classification  of  trades  and  occupations  there  are  492 
general  labourers  ? — Those  would  be  mostly  connected 
with  the  building  trade,  which  has  been  very  depressed 
for  these  last  five  or  six  years.  A  number  of  them 
probably  came  from  the  shoe  trade  and  got  employment 
during  the  tramway  construction  as  labourers,  and  have 
since  registered  themselves  under  that  heading. 

86834.  The  point  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  whether 
you  think  this  kind  of  people  could  have  made  provision 
for  themselves  without  coming  on  to  the  community  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  far  you  could  expect  a  man 

provision.  My  own  feeling  is  that  every  man 
ought  to  make  an  effort  to  make  as  much  provision  as 
possible,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  feel  it  very  much, 
when  he  was  in  work,  if  he  contributed  according  to  the 
amount  he  earns.  I  am  sa5ang  this  on  the  supposition 
that  we  have  a  national  scheme. 

86835.  I  really  want  to  know  whether,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  without  the  organisation  of  a 
national  scheme  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  think 
any  large  percentage  of  these  492  general  labourers  would, 
apart  from  the  community,  have  made  provision  for 
themselves  ? — I  should  say  not  the  larger  proportion 
of  them.    There  are  many  reasons  why,  of  course. 

86836.  I  understand  that  you  favour  a  national  scheme 
whereby  everybody  who  does  any  work,  if  it  is  only  one 
day  a  week,  should  put  away  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  earnings  to  form  an  out-of-work  fund,  together  with 
a  certain  percentage  that  the  employer  has  to  pay,  the 
balance  to  be  made  up  by  the  community  ;  is  that  what 
you  are  proposing  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  take 
it  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  distinctly  stated,  that 
I  think  it  is  an  unfair  thing  that,  while  trade  unionists 
and  friendly  society  people  do  contribute  to  make  pro- 
vision for  out-of-work  and  sickness,  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  than  their  share  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
have  thought  that  a  national  system  is  probably  the  only 
way  out  of  it. 

86837.  A  national  tax  it  would  be,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

86838.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  small  income-tax  that 
we  should  levy  for  certain  purposes  ? — Yes. 

86839.  There  is  no  difiEerence — except,  of  course,  as 
regards  the  principle  of  taxes  and  of  rates — -between 
that  and  paying  it  through  the  rates,  is  there  ? — No, 
except  that  generally  rates,  with  the  working-classes, 
are  not  paid  direct — I  wish  they  were  ;  people  would 
think  more,  if  they  were.  It  would  cause  the  people  to 
thiuk  more  than  they  do  now  if  they  paid  the  rates  direct. 

86840.  In  any  case  it  does  get  paid  by  the  working 
people  in  the  last  resort  ? — I  am  only  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  that  I  think  all  rates  and  taxes  ought  to 
be  paid  direct ;  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

86841.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  pay  them  now  ? — 
Certainly ;  except  that  where  houses  are  in  composition 
the  owner  pays  whether  they  are  occupied  or  not,  and 
therefore  the  workman  does  not.  If  a  workman  is  not 
■occupying  a  house,  he  is  not  paying  rent  or  rates  for  it. 
The  owner  who  has  entered  into  a  composition  agreement 
with  the  rating  authorities  pays  for  that  house,  not  the 
occupier. 

86842.  But  he  gets  a  reduction  for  his  composition  ? 
He  gets  a  certain  amount,  but  he  does  not  get  the  whole. 

86843.  He  gets  something  which  he  considers  an 
•equivalent  ? — If  he  agrees  to  pay  whether  the  house 
is  empty  or  tenanted,  he  is  the  loser  when  it  is  not 
tenanted. 

86844.  But  he  gets  a  general  reduction  on  the  amount 
of  the  rate  he  has  to  pay  ? — He  does. 
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86845.  And  that  reduction  on  his  total  rate  is  what  3ir.  TJiomas 
compensates  him  for  paying  when  it  is  empty  ? — Yes  ;  Smith. 

in  ordinary  times  it  would  compensate  him,  but  not  in   

times  of  depression  like  we  have  in  Leicester,  when  there  2  Deo.  1907. 
are  so  many  houses  empty.  Compulsory 

86846.  Of  course,  everybody  will  have  to  go  a  little  insurance 
short  then  ?— That  is  so  ;   but  it  becomes  an  additional  against  un- 
heavy  burden  upon  the  men  who  are  connected  with  employinenb. 
the  building  societies.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  probably 
Leicester  occupies  a  unique  position  with  regard  to  that. 

I  believe  that  in  Leicester  to-day  the  working-classes 
and  some  of  the  middle  classes  have  invested  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  in  building 
societies  and  co-operative  societies.  They  have,  of 
course,  suifered  equally  with  the  ordinary  owner.  In 
many  cases  a  man  has  perhaps  saved  money  in  order 
that  he  may  live  in  his  own  house,  and  he  has  also  bought 
the  next  to  it  and  it  has  become  untenanted,  and  then 
he  has  had  to  pay  for  the  two  and  to  suffer  as  the  ordinary 
owner  does. 

86847.  That  is  the  penalty  of  being  a  small  capitalist  ? 
— It  may  be  a  penalty,  but  it  is  not  a  very  just  one. 

86848.  It  is  not  any  worse  than  the  penalty  which  an 
unemployed  workmen  has  to  pay  ? — It  is  a  penalty  on 
thrift. 

86849.  And  of  course  unemployment  to  the  workman 
is  a  penalty  on  his  industry,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  there 
is  a  double  penalty  when  a  man  who  has  been  thrifty  is 
unemployed  and  has  got  to  keep  up  these  payments. 

86850.  Of  course  that  raises  another  question,  whether 
the  man  had  not  better  leave  the  corporation  to  build  tlie 
houses  instead  of  embarking  upon  a  risk  of  that  kind  ?  — 
That  is  a  very  wide  question,  which  I  do  not  care  to  go 
into  now. 

86851.  I  am  suggesting  it  as  a  very  wide  question,  too.  Penal 
With  regard  to  the  penal  colony,  are  you  in  favour  of  colonies 
vagrants  being  handed  over  to  the  pohce  ? — In  what  should  be 
sense  do  you  mean  "  being  handed  over  to  the  police  "  ?      ®  * 

86852.  For  the  colonies  to  be  managed  by  the  police  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  What  I  mean  by  a  penal  colony — 
or  rather  a  colony  of  detention  I  will  call  it  

86853.  You  want  it  to  be  educational  ? — Certainly. 

86854.  So  that  a  man  has  a  chance  of  coming  out  better 
than  he  was  when  he  went  in  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a 
man  who  is  casually  out  of  employment,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  ought  to  mix  with  these  people  who  are  sent 
to  a  penal  or  a  detention  colony. 

86855.  But  you  would  give  to  the  man  in  the  lowest 
grade  colony  the  hope  of  getting  out  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

86856.  And  the  hope  of  becoming  self-supporting  ?— 
Certainly. 

86857.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  bulk  of  them  to  do  their  best  ?— I  think  that 
all  labour  provided  should  have  an  educational  tendency, 
both  morally  and  physically. 

86858.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  the  insurance 
insurance    against   unemployment   through   the    trade  against  un- 
unions  ;  that  is,  to  subsidise  the  trade  union  unemploy-  employment 
ment  benefit  fund  by  the  State  ?— There  is  so  much  through 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  trade  unions  should  unions 
be  State  bodies  or  not  that  I  should  think  it  would  be 

very  difficult  indeed  to  effect  it  in  that  form. 

86859.  Could  you  not  give  a  grant  in  aid  ?— Personally 
I  am  a  strong  trade  unionist,  but  I  do  not  think  the  trade 
unions  ought  to  be  preferentially  dealt  with,  any  different 
to  other  bodies. 

86860.  Supposing  you  had  a  system  of  compulsory  Effect  of 
insiirance  against  unemployment,  would  you  not  practi-  compulsory 
cally  knock  on  the  head  the  whole  trade  union  business  ?  ^"^^V^^"^® 
—I  do  not  think  that,  because  I  think  that  the  skilled  ^g^^ 
trades  would  require,  and  do  require  to-day,  more  than  trades 
the  unskilled  do.    If  a  skilled  workman  is  thrown  out  of  u„ions. 
employment  his  ordinary  earnings  have  been  to  such  a 

point  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  5s.  or  6s.,  and 
I  think  he  would  look  forward  to  getting  double  the 
amount  by  reason  of  being  a  member  of  a  trade  union. 

86861.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  expect  the  trada 
unions  to  do  the  supplementary  business  ? — I  will  put  t 
in  this  way :  If  a  trade  unionist  contributed  to  a  fund 
belonging  to  his  own  union  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
that,  beyond  the  amount  which  he  would  be  allowed  by 
the  State. 
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86862.  But  he  would  have,  under  your  scheme,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  State  fund  too  ? — Certainly  he  would. 

86863.  You  do  not  think  that  a  State  fund  would  be- 
come a  rival  to  the  trade  union  fund,  do  you  ? — Not 
necessarily  ;  I  think  probably  it  might  be  in  the  initiatory 
stages,  but  I  think  that  the  general  feeUng  of  the  best  of 
those  in  the  trade  union  movement  would  be  in  favour 
of  that  as  an  additional  pension. 

86864.  Just  as  friendly  societies  now  are  in  favour  of 
old-age  pensions  in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  the  sup- 
plementary work  ? — Yes. 

86865.  That  would  be  your  general  reason  for  it  ? — 
Yes. 

86866.  {Professor  Smart.)  Is  there  not  a  broad  division 
in  the  boot  trade  into  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  shpper- 
makers  ? — Yes.  Slipper-making  is  practically  confined 
to  one  cr  two  special  districts.  In  the  large  shoe  centres 
slipper-making  does  not  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  output. 

86867.  Is  that  the  case  in  Leicester  ? — It  is  so  in  most 
centres.  I  think  you  will  find  shpper-making  in  Man- 
chester— in  the  Waterfoot  district  I  think  it  is — and  pro- 
bably to  some  extent  in  London  ;  but  I  think  the  pro- 
portion of  slipper-making  would  be  very  small  compared 
Avith  that  of  the  ordinary  boots  and  shoes. 

86868.  It  is  not  a  large  industry  in  Leicester  then  ? — 
No. 

86869.  Is  it  a  women's  industry ;  I  suppose  it  is  ? — 
Not  entirely. 

86870.  It  is  not  done  so  much  by  machinery,  I  suppose  ? 
— It  is  done  mostly  by  machinery. 

86871.  At  what  date  did  the  gi-eat  introduction  of 
machinery  in  the  boot  trade  take  place  ? — Probably 
mainly  about  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago. 

86872.  And  in  the  hosiery  trade  ? — In  the  hosiery 
trade  it  has  been  longer  than  that.  There  is  continual 
invention  in  the  hosiery  trade,  as  there  is,  of  course,  in 
the  shoe  trade,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  employed  and,  especially  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  to  employ  only  female  adults  and  girls. 

86873.  Was  the  cliange  in  the  boot  trade  made 
suddenly  ? — No,  gradually ;  but  I  think  that  probably 
we  have  arrived  at  the  point  when  we  are  at  the  worst 
as  to  its  effect  On  the  displacement  of  labour. 

86874.  I  thought  it  had  been  made  suddenly,  and 
had  caused  great  hardship  on  that  account  ? — No.  The 
new  machines  are  constantly  being  introduced  with  the 
effect,  of  course,  that  in  each  branch  a  larger  number 
of  people  are  being  displaced.  For  instance,  within  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  two  years  a  new  machine  has 
been  introduced  into  what  is  called  the  clicking  depart- 
ment of  the  shoe  trade,  which  hitherto  had  had  no 
machinery,  and  the  effect  of  that  has  been  said  to  be  the 
displacement  of  two  out  of  five  workmen.  I  think  that 
is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  number,  but  at  all  events  it 
is  displacing  labour  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 

86875.  Was  new  labour  introduced  to  attend  to  these 
machines,  or  were  the  old  workers  employed  ? — The 
old  class  of  labour  which  was  formerly  employed  at  home, 
with  the  unlimited  number  of  apprentices,  is  largely 
the  class  of  labour  which  is  most  affected  to-day,  because 
when  some  fifteen  years  ago  the  factory  system  was 
introduced — that  is,  the  indoor  workshop  system  was 
introduced — these  men  had  to  go  in  and  to  very  largely 
put  their  hands  to  the  new  machines,  but  since  then  the 
boys  or  younger  people  have  been  trained  up,  and  these 
men  are  gradually  dropping  out  as  being  useless,  so  far 
as  machinery  is  concerned. 

86376.  The  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
boots  by  hand  had  no  natural  aptitude  for  working 
machinery,  had  he  ? — Naturally,  such  a  man  had  been 
used  to  a  system  of  home  life  which  did  not  induce  him 
to  take  to  the  machinery  very  cheerfully,  and  he  only 
took  to  it  as  a  consequence  of  being  forced  into  the  factory. 
I  will  not  say  he  was  not  so  expert,  but  he  was  not  quite 
so  nimble  as  the  man  who  has  been  trained  to  machinery. 
A  proper  shoemaker  cannot  help  looking  at  the  various 
sub-divisions  through  which  a  boot  or  shoe  is  taken, 
and  he  stops  looking  at  each  method  as  it  goes  through  ; 
but  a  man  who  is  not  trained  as  a  shoemaker  simply 
does  his  own  turn,  passes  it  on  to  somebody  else,  and, 
therefore,  becomes  quicker  and  more  adaptable  to  working 
with  machinery  than  the  ordinary  shoemaker  did. 
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86877.  I  gather  that  trade  unionism  is  very  strong 
in  your  trade  ? — Very. 

86878.  Is  yours  the  great  union  that  extends  all  over 
Scotland  as  well  ? — Yes. 

86879.  I  understand  the  out-of-work  benefit  came  into 
force  only  in  September  ? — It  became  general  as  from 
August,  1907. 

86880.  You  speak  of  sick -pay,  but  sick-pay  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  out-of-work  pay,  is  it  ? — No.  Sick 
pay  has  been  paid  by  the  union  since  about  1878,  I  think. 

86881.  I  think  I  noticed  that  in  one  of  your  answers 
you  use  the  term  "  sick-pay "  sometimes  wheiv  you 
m.eant  out-of-work  pay  ? — I  am  sorry  if  I  do. 

86882.  Why  are  there  so  few  unemployed  in  the  hosiery 
trade  as  compared  with  the  boot  trade  ? — For  the  reason, 
from  the  male  point  of  view,  that  they  have  been  gradually 
displaced  by  female  adults  and  by  girls  working  the 
machinery. 

86883.  Who  have  been  displaced  ? — Male  adult  labour 
has  been  displaced  gradually  by  the  introduction,  or 
rather  extension,  of  adult  female  and  girl  labour  on  the 
hosiery  machines. 

86884.  It  has  already  been  displaced  ? — Yes. 
868S5.  Some  time  ago,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  since 

the  old  hand-frame  work  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  very  few  males  being  taught  now. 

86886.  What  kind  of  trade  was  the  old  trade  of  hosiery; 
was  it  done  at  home  by  hand-frames  ? — Yes,  or  in  what 
we  call  small  or  garret  workshops.  Perhaps  a  house  would 
be  built  to  take  in  one  or  two  hand-frames  and  the  men 
worked  at  home.  That,  to  some  extent,  is  done  in  the 
country  districts  to-day.  The  modern  system  is  to  have 
it  wholly  done  by  machinery. 

86887.  {Mr.  Bussell  Wakefield.)  That  room  was  always 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  generally,  and 
the  large  long  windows  indicate  that — it  was  like  a  small 
lace  factory. 

86888.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  thought  that  a  short  tim» 
ago  the  hosiery  work  was  done  by  equal  proportions  of 
men  and  women.  At  that  time  what  kind  of  work  did 
each  sex  distinctively  do  ?  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  change  in  the  kind  of  work  which  has  given  the  pre- 
ponderance to  women  now  ? — The  men  used  to  work 
the  old  hosiery  hand-frames  themselves,  and  I  do  not 
remember  any  females  in  connection  with  that  depart- 
ment then. 

86889.  But  about  as  late  as  1905,  I  think  the  numbers 
were  approximately  equal  ? — In  1891,  according  to  my 
figures,  the  females  in  the  hosiery  trade  were  8,258  as 
against  4,113  males  ;  and  in  1901  the  females  were  9,107 
as  against  3,282  males. 

86890.  Do  I  imderstand  there  has  been  a  rapid  change 
within  the  last  two  years  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  ? 
■ — No  ;  but  practically  no  new  males  are  being  taken  by 
the  trade. 

86891.  Is  there  plenty  of  employment  for  women  in  omen's 
Leicester  ? — Yes,  for  women  and  girls.  labour. 

86892.  You  disapprove  of  married  women  working, 
you  say ;  but  as  a  fact  are  there  many  married  women 
working  ? — I  should  say  in  Leicester  there  is  a  large 
proportion — a  larger  proportion  than  I  desire  to  see,  at 
all  events. 


86693.  I  gather  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps, 
Leicester  has  been  in  a  stage  of  transition,  and  that  there 
has  not  been  enough  migration  to  drain  off  the  superfluous 
labour  ? — The  migration  has  been  of  the  trade  to  the 
country  districts,  and  I  do  not  think  the  same  amount 
of  labour  has  passed  from  Leicester  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts. This  migration  has  left  Leicester  with  a  plethora 
of  what  I  may  term  unskilled  male  labour. 

86894.  But  still  that  migration  seems  to  be  going  on  ? 
— Yes,  it  does. 

86895.  I  see,  according  to  your  figures,  there  were  only 
395  boot  and  shoe  operatives  registered  in  1907  as  against 
516  in  the  year  before  ? — Those  figures  do  not  represent 
the  actual  numbers,  because  members  of  the  trade  union, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  register  with  the  distress  committee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  to-day  I  believe  that  the  shoe  trade  union 
1  ave  between  300  and  400  on  their  own  unemployed  V.st 
last  month,  and  probably  they  may  have  quite  that 
number  this  month  again. 
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86896.  But  there  is  very  little  hope  for  these  people ; 
they  ought  to  be  migrated,  ought  they  not  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  hope  unless  we  can  retain  the  manufacture  of 
the  lower  grade  boots  and  shoes,  which  are  very  largely 
made  now  in  the  country  districts.  Within  these  last 
few  years  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  hosiery  and 
the  elastic  web  tra  1e  have  been  drifting  into  the  country 
districts ;  and  to-day  within  Leicestershire  there  are 
twenty-eight  places  which  are  now  making  goods  very 
largely  that  were  formerly  made  in  Leicester. 

86897.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — Various  causes 
are  alleged — the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to  get  cheaper 
labour,  to  escape  higher  rates  they  say,  and  to  obtain 
more  freedom  from  the  restrictions  of  the  trade  union. 
Those  are  the  alleged  causes ;  I  am  not  going  to  say 
whether  they  are  correct  or  not.  Some  of  Leicester's  trade 
has  also  gone  to  six  centres  outside  the  county.  That 
makes  thirty-four  places.  If  we  had  had  half  that  trade 
now  in  Leicester  there  would  not  be  a  single  unemploj^ed, 
or  a  house  empty,  or  a  factory  either. 

86898.  I  gather  that  piece-work  is  very  largely  in- 
troduced into  the  boot  trade  now  ?— It  is  being  more 
generally  introduced  now. 

lacement  86899.  So  that  six  workers  turn  out  the  same  as  nine 
bour  by  did  ? — That  may  be  taken  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
-work,  one  particular  branch  of  the  trade ;  I  could  not  say 
that  it  would  be  the  same  in  all  departments. 

86900.  That  is  the  finishing  ?— Yes. 

86901.  And  the  workers  are  earning  about  30  per  cent, 
more  than  they  did  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  doubt  they 
are  earning  more  when  they  are  at  work  than  they 
formally  did. 

86902.  The  tendency  of  piece-work  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  ?— Yes. 

86903.  I  gather  that  the  tendency  in  Leicester  is  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  establishment  as  a  manufacturing 
unit  ? — Yes.  The  smaller  manufacturers  do  not  cer- 
tainly have  so  much  chance  of  success  £is  the  larger, 
because  the  larger  firms  have  better  organisation  ;  besides 
which,  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  financial  backing  to 
enter  the  shoe  trade  now  than  it  used  to  do.  There  is  not 
much  prospect  of  a  man  commencing  the  trade  nowadays 
unless  he  has  got  some  capital  at  the  back  of  him. 

86904.  But  how  does  that  cause  unemployment  to  the 
workers  ? — It  causes  some  little  less  employment  by 
reason  of  the  better  organisation  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

86905.  It  means  more  economical  working,  then  ? — 
Yes. 

86906.  About  apprenticeship,  I  do  not  see  very  clearly 
what  apprenticeship  would  do  in  the  boot  trade.  Would 
you  advocate  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  all  sorts  of 
machines  for  the  making  of  boots  from  first  to  last  ? — • 
It  is  a  most  difiicult  question,  is  the  question  of  appren- 
ticeship. I  look  at  it  not  only  from  the  personal  point 
of  view  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  also 
from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view.  I  say  no  trade 
can  be  learnt  properly  or  can  be  carried  on  properly  unless 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  trade  get  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  trade.  I  think, 
going  further,  that  no  nation  can  continue  to  go  on  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  unless  our  people  are  better  taught. 
It  is  difficult  to  suggest  how  that  shall  be  done,  because 
the  old  kind  of  apprenticeship,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reintroduce ;  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  modem  improvement  of  that,  if  I  may  so  term  it. 
I  think  it  would  have  this  effect — it  would  have  a  better 
effect  upon  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
in  the  younger  periods  of  their  lives,  which  would  be  very 
beneficial  afterwards,  and  much  more  beneficial  to  their 
home  life  than  the  present  system. 

86E07.  But  unless  you  can  connect  apprenticeship  with 
a  better  wage  you  will  not  do  much,  will  you  ? — I  do 
not  see  why  a  good  wage  should  not  be  paid  even  with 
apprenticeship  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  worker  but  also  the  employer  that  the  wage 
should  go  up  gradually  until  the  apprentice  becomes  an 
adult.  I  think  the  fact  of  earning  very  large  wages  too 
early  in  life  and  at  uncertain  periods,  instead  of  being 
spread  over  gradually,  has  a  deteriorating  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual. 
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86908.  I  quite  understand  the  gain  of  apprenticeship  Mr.  Thomas 


to  the  boy  who  is  going  to  be  a  foreman,  or  a  manager, 
or  an  employer,  but  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  the  ordinary 
workman  is  to  gain  from  this  apprenticeship  in  the  boot 
trade.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  a  man  obtained 
special  dexterity  on  his  own  machine,  and  did  not  mind 
what  happened  to  the  work  afterwards  ;  can  you  connect 
the  two  so  that  you  can  show  any  advantage  to  the  appren- 
ticed workman  ? — That  is  the  difficulty,  of  course  ;  but 
clearly  there  ought  to  be  some  higher  incentive  in  human 
nature  than  the  selfish  point  of  view  to  know  more  than 
the  mere  sub-division  of  labour.  Clearly,  as  being  a  unit 
of  the  nation  and  as  being  a  worker  in  connection  with  an 
industry  which  he  has  to  get  his  living  by,  it  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  him  to  know  more  than  that 
mere  subdivision,  because  opportunities  may  come  along 
when  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  him ;  at  any  rate,  it 
will  be  no  loss  to  him  and  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
nation. 

86909.  Will  that  appeal  to  the  working-class  parent 
or  to  the  boy  himself  ? — I  hope  so.  The  young  person 
who  became  an  apprentice  and  who  had  learnt  the 
trade,  and  not  a  mere  subdivision  of  it,  would  always 
get  the  preference  of  employment  by  an  employer  who 
knew  that.  I  give  as  an  illustration  the  results  of  those 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  our  technical  school  and  get  extra 
knowledge.  They  are  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  getting 
best  considered  in  after  life  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
and  industry  of  Leicester, 

83910.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  that  if  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  applying  for  work  these  boys  and 
girls  would  get  the  preference  ? — Yes,  because  they  have 
more  general  knowledge,  and  besides  if  they  were  thrown 
on  their  own  resources  they  would  be  more  adaptable. 

86911.  Does  the  employer  value  at  all  the  certificate, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  teacher  at  the  technical 
school  ? — Yes.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  em- 
ployers not  only  value  it,  but  that  they  are  paying  the 
fees  of  many  of  their  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  the  technical 
school,  and  are  giving  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  go 
to  the  school  the  preference  of  employment,  and  putting 
them  into  positions  of  trust  and  giving  them  better  wages. 

86912.  Is  there  any  special  course  connected  with 
boot-making  at  the  Leicester  Technical  School  ? — Yes, 
We  train  them,  and  we  give  them  an  insight  into  what  is 
necessary  in  the  various  departments,  in  the  value  of  skins 
and  of  the  leathers  that  are  used  for  particular  purposes, 
and,  of  course,  they  see  the  operations  of  the  machinery 
which  they  cannot  possibly  go  through  in  the  factory. 

86913.  Would  you  advocate  that  every  big  mimici- 
pality  where  there  was  some  special  trade  or  industry 
should  have  its  technical  school  connected  with  its 
special  trade  or  industry  ? — Yes.  We  are  now  making 
provision  in  the  day-schools  for  pupils  to  come  in  the 
day-time,  instead  of  having  to  come  after  they  have 
done  their  day's  work.  In  some  trades  the  employers 
are  sending  them  and  paying  their  time  for  them  to  go 
to  learn  particular  departments  which  they  cannot  learn 
in  their  own  factory 

86914.  After  school  hours  ? — After  school  hours,  and 
in  school  hours.  That  is  the  system  I  should  like  to  see 
in  operation  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  or  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen.  It  is  very  largely  the  system  of 
continuation  schools  with  an  industrial  application. 

86915.  (Professor  Smart.)  The  labour  bureau  you 
speak  about  is,  I  gather,  connected  with  the  distress 
committee  ? — Yes. 

86916.  Is  that  not  a  very  good  reason  why  employers 
do  not  use  it  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  should  be. 

86917.  Have  not  labour  bureaus  got  a  bad  name  on 
that  account  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  in 
consequence  of  having  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  labour  they  take  those  who  casually  come 
along  without  coming  to  us  ;  I  think  that  is  the  reason. 

86918.  In  Paragraph  33  you  give  a  list  of  Government 
works  which  might  tide  over  men  who  have  lost  their 
places  owing  to  changes  of  trade,  but  I  do  not  see  very 
well  how  these  employments  would  tide  over  skilled 
artisans  ? — A  skilled  artisan  who  wants  work  and  cannot 
get  it  is  not  beyond  going  to  work  on  the  land,  or  on  any 
public  work,  rather  than  go  to  the  parish. 

86919.  You  are  rather  turning  him  into  a  navvy  than 
tiding  over  the  artisan  ? — The  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  trying  to  turn  a  navvy  into  a  shoe-maker.  He 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Mr.  Thomas  cannot  always  choose  his  work.    I  do  not  think  because  a 
Smith.      shoe-maker  is  out  of  work  that  you  can  set  up  shoe- 

  manufacturing  in  order  to  give  him  employment,  because 

2  Dec.  1907.  jf  displace  somebody  else.    The  point  is  that 

you  must  employ  him  upon  some  work  that  does  not  come 
into  competition  with  that  with  which  he  is  cormected. 

86920.  If  you  turn  him  into  a  navvy,  surely  he  will 
come  into  competition  with  the  navvy  ? — To  some  extent, 
but  not  on  national  works.  I  think  these  are  works  on 
which  you  could  without  difficulty  or  loss  take  on  or  take 
off  labour  as  is  required. 

86921.  But  this  is  mostly  unskilled  labour  and  muscular 
labour  ;  is  that  not  the  department  where  the  want  of 
work  is  already  so  clamant  ? — -The  percentage  of  skilled 
men  out  of  employment  is  not  so  great  as  the  percentage 
of  unskilled  men. 
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86922.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  With  reference  to  your  labour 
colonies,  is  it  your  idea  that  a  man  should  go  to  them 
temporarily  and  come  back  to  his  industry  when  the 
demand  for  his  labour  was  stronger  ? — I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  provision  made,  if  one  may  term  them  so,  for 
"  training  colonies  "  where  a  man  could  be  trained,  if  he 
he  is  a  shoe-maker,  and  he  thinks  of  going  out  to  Canada 
or  to  somewhere  where  he  will  have  to  follow  some  land 
work.  It  is  much  better  to  put  a  man  on  there  a  little 
while  before  he  goes  out  than  to  send  him  out  fresh,  or  I 
may  say,  quite  untaught,  with  regard  to  the  life  he  is 
likely  to  lead  out  there. 

86923.  That  I  can  quite  understand ;  but  supposing 
a  man  is  engaged  as  a  skilled  artisan  in  boot-making  and 
he  goes  into  one  of  your  labour  colonies  owing  to  the  slack- 
ness of  employment,  according  to  your  view  he  must  be 
intending  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a  new  walk  in  life 
and  to  give  up  boot-making  for  good  ? — For  the  time 
being  he  would,  of  course. 

86924.  Do  you  think  he  can  come  back  from  that 
labour  colony  and  resume  boot-making  ? — Yes.  In  some 
covmtry  districts,  take  Northamptonshire  for  instance, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  time  passed  on  allotments  and  in 
connection  with  agricultural  work. 

86925.  You  say  there  hai  been  a  good  deal  of  migration 
into  the  country  from  Leicester  ? — Yes. 

86926.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  has  been  to  the 
benefit  of  the  workman  ? — No ;  because  he  works  under 
less  favourable  conditions  as  to  wages  and  is  not  so  well 
housed. 

86927.  And  you  do  not  think  the  allotments  and  so 
forth  make  up  for  that  ? — To  some  extent  they  would, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  allotment  system  has  been  carried 
out  to  such  a  great  extent  as  to  affect  the  great  body  of 
■work-people  who  have  gone  into  the  country  districts. 

86928.  Would  you  say  on  the  whole  that  it  was  better 
f(tr  an  industry  like  boot-making  to  be  concentrated  in 
a  town  than  to  be  spread  about  in  villages  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily so,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  man  who  comes  from 
the  country  into  a  town  displaces  a  man  who  does  not 
want  to  go  to  the  country  ;  and  that  by  the  drafting  of 
manufactures  into  the  country  districts  you  are  taking 
men  off  the  land  that  ought  to  remain  there. 

86  29.  Do  you  look  forward  in  the  future  to  manufac- 
tures being  carried  on  much  more  in  the  country  than  in 
the  towns  ?— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  tendency  at 
present  is  in  that  direction  of  moving  from  the  centres. 

86930.  And  you  do  not  think  that  is  on  the  whole  a 
benefit  to  the  working  classes  ? — Not  under  the  present 
conditions.  I  think  probably  in  model  towns  and  com- 
munities it  might  be,  but  we  are  a  long  way  off  that  yet. 

86931.  You  want  to  have  a  national  scheme  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  and  you  say  that  the  trade  unions 
at  present  do  pay  out-of-work  pay ;  have  you  any 
actuarial  calculation  by  which  you  can  insure  against 
unemployment  ? — No. 

86932.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  calculate  what  amoimt  would  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  it  ? — I  should  say  so. 
Peisonally,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

8' '933.  You  know  that  insurance  companies  have 
never  been  able  to  arrive  at  it  ? — I  have  heard  it  said  so  ; 
but  sometimes  Governments  can  do  what  insurance  com- 
panies cannot  do. 
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86934.  What  is  called  the  insurable  interest  in  unem 
ployment  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  discover  ? — Yes, 
because  there  are  no  data. 

86935.  Sickness  one  knows  and  death  one  knows, 
but  the  causes  of  imemployment  stand  on  rather  a  different 
footing  ? — Yes. 

86936.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  on  that  ? — 
No.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  aspect  of  it  except  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

86937.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
trade  union  rate  of  wage  between  Leicester  and  the  rural 
districts  ? — If  you  take  the  minimum  wage  which  is  paid 
in  certain  departments  it  would  be  probably  a  difference 
of  Is.  to  2s.  or  3s.  a  week.  1 

83938.  Does  that  apply  to  both  the  men  and  the 
women  ? — Yes ;  I  should  say  that  would  be  about  the 
average.  Labour 

colony 

83939.  Have  you  any  additional  information  to  give  us  experimeD 
as  to  the  effect  of  your  experiments  on  the  land  at  Gilroes  ? 

— Our  experiments  there  have  not  been  very  successful 
for  the  reason  that  we  had  the  land  under  potato  cultiva- 
tion, and  imfortimately  we  were  visited  with  disease  and 
could  not  sell  our  produce  for  what  we  expected.  But 
it  is  only  a  very  small  scheme,  and  on  the  whole  I  think 
it  has  had  the  effect  which  I  suggest  of  giving  temporary 
work  to  people  who  were  not  always  used  to  agricultural 
work  ;  and  has  tided  them  over  their  difficulty.  I  am 
looking  forward  in  the  hope  that  the  new  Allotment  and 
Small  Holdings  Act  may  do  even  more  in  that  direction 
than  our  small  scheme  has  done. 

83940.  At  Gilroes  you  had  not  enough  land,  had  you  ? 
— No  ;  it  was  a  small  amount  of  land  which  belonged  to 
the  Corporation. 

83941.  And  you  had  too  much  labour  on  it,  had  you 
not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  lost  so  much  by  that.  I 
do  not  think  our  estimate  for  labour  has  been  exceeded. 
Our  income  from  produce  has  been  very  much  less  than 

what  we  estimated  it  would  be.  ' 

83942.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
subsequent  career  of  any  of  the  men  who  were  sent  there  t 
— No,  I  am  not  able  to  do  that,  because  they  are  men 
who  are  really  vmskilled  in  most  departments,  and  I  am 
afraid  continue  to  be  registered  with  us  for  that  reason. 
There  is  no  opportunity  in  Leicester  now  of  absorbing 
this  male  labour  unless  trade  does  increase  very  largely, 
or  we  are  able  to  get  some  Industrie?  that  will  absorb 
the  extra  male  labour  ;  or  stem  the  tide  of  the  trade  in 
the  lower  grades  of  boots  and  shoes  going  to  the  country. 

86943.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the  Chair-  GovernmeD 
man  that  you  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  im-  labour 
employed  labour  exchanges  ;   by  what  authority  do  you  exchanges, 
think  they  should  be  set  up  ? — By  the  Government,  I 
think. 

83944.  And  administered  from  Whitehall,  so  to  speak  ? 
— In  co-operation  with  the  local  authorities,  the  muni- 
cipalities, certainly. 

83945.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  enough  adapti- 
bility  to  local  conditions  imder  such  an  organisation  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not.  My  whole  point 
is  that  I  think  the  nation  should  be  responsible  for  un- 
employment entirely,  but  that  it  should  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  municipalities  and  the  county  councils. 

83r46.  So  you  would  prefer  to  see  these  exchanges 
set  up  by  the  corporations  and  the  county  councils  ? — 
Under  Government  control,  certainly. 

86E47.  You  tell  us  there  is  a  great  deal  of  compounding  Compound- 
in  Leicester  ;  is  there  any  growing  feeling  in  the  town  ing  of  rates, 
in  favour  of  getting  rid  of  it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
amongst  the  working  classes ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
owners  of  property  to-day  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it.  In  times  when  property  is  well  let  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  landlord  and  an  advantage  to  the  town  ;  but 
from  my  own  personal  view  I  should  say  it  is  better  for  all 
purposes  that  the  rates  should  be  paid  direct  and  not 
compounded  for. 

8  948.  Practically,  then,  there  is  not  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  favovu:  of  that  proposal  in  Leicester  ? — I  do 
not  think,  in  fact  I  know,  that  the  question  has  not  been 
practically  placed  before  the  electorate. 
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86949.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  In  reference  to  Paragraph  16, 
what  is  the  particular  teaching  to  which  you  refer,  which 
you  say  has  had  such  a  bad  effect  ? — Plainly,  I  mean  by 
that  that  in  modern  times  there  has  been  no  real  direction 
to  the  working-classes  to  become  thrifty.  I  think  the 
tendency  has  been  the  other  way,  to  teach  them  to  depend 
too  much  upon  the  Government  of  the  country  for  every- 
thing they  want,  with  the  result  that  they  become  less 
in  favour  of  making  provision  for  themselves  when  they 
can. 

86C50.  How  has  this  teaching  reached  them — through 
the  Press  or  how  ? — Largely,  I  am  afraid,  from  street 
comers  and  market-places. 

86951.  I  gather  that  you  think  the  same  influence  has 
been  at  work  in  the  Poor  Law  administration  ? — I  think 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present  age — at  all  events  I  am 
speaking  of  Leicester — has  been  rather  to  encourage 
people  to  go  upon  the  union  more  than  it  was  formerly. 

86952.  Is  the  increase  in  the  rates  to  any  large  extent 
due  to  an  increasing  poor  rate  ?— The  poor  rate  has  in- 
creased certainly. 

8j953.  And  the  increased  rate,  you  consider,  has 
tended  to  drive  work  from  the  to-vvn  ? — That  is  one  effect. 
Then  the  continual  parading  of  Leicester's  position  has 
not,  from  the  imemployed  point  of  view,  tended  to  en- 
courage the  introduction  of  new  industries  into  the  town. 
I  think  I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Mr.  Walsh,  the  inspector  of  Poor  Law 
for  the  district  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham.  He  says : 
"  The  rate  of  pauperism  in  Leicester  " — this  is  from  the 
Labour  Gazette  of  February  1907,  p.  63 — "  on  one  day  in 
the  second  week  in  January  1  07  was  :  indoors,  1,655  ; 
outdoors,  5,176  ;  making  a  total  of  6,831,  or  a  percentage 
of  292  per  10,000  of  population,  which  is  higher  than  any 
other  industrial  town  in  the  coimtry  outside  London." 
Then  the  Labour  Gazette  for  November,  1907,  page  349 
gives  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  at  1,488,  and  the 
number  of  outdoor  paupers  at  4,511,  or  a  total  of  5,999 
which  is  257  per  10,000  of  population,  and  is  the  highest 
rate  of  all  the  large  towns  in  the  country.  My  poi.it  is 
that  looking  to  the  general  state  of  the  trade  of  the  town 
of  Leicester  during  those  periods  that  rate  of  pauperism 
is  much  higher  than  it  should  be. 

86354.  Has  it  had  a  distinct  effect  in  making  the 
unemployed  problem  worse  ? — No  doubt  it  has.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  sufficient  regard  is  not  paid  to 
the  aggregate  earnings  which  are  coming  into  the  houses 
of  the  people.  We  have  just  completed  a  special  cens.is 
of  the  unemployed  who  register  with  the  distress  com- 
mittee. The  weekly  total  income  of  504  families  based 
on  the  average  amount  of  wages  earned  bj'  the  applicant 
during  the  past  two  years,  also  the  earnings  of  the  wives 
and  children  as  stated  in  the  Record  Papers  (the  amount 
paid  for  board  only  being  reckoned  in  the  cases  of  the 
children  who  are  not  dependent,  but  who  are  living  with 
their  parents),  comes  out  at  £1  Os.  7d.,  or  an  average 
weekly  earning  per  head  of  4s.  9d.  That  is  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  registered  as  unemployed.  It  is  above 
the  rate  which  I  think  the  guardians  reckon  as  being 
within  the  pauper  rate.  I  am  not  offering  any  explana- 
tion of  that,  but  I  say  that  is  the  result  of  our  investigation. 

86955.  And  that  figure  is  brought  out  not  by  taking 
the  children's  earnings  at  their  full  amount,  but  by  only 
taking  what  they  give  to  their  parents  ? — That  is  so. 

86956.  So  it  does  not  show  the  full  amount  of  the 
family  earnings  ? — -That  is  so.  It  is  based  on  information 
that  the  people  give  themselves.  We  have  had  a  special 
census  taken  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  that. 

86957.  And  these  are  the  people  who  are  applying  to 
the  distress  committees  for  assistance  ? — Yes. 

86958.  {Mr.  Lansbnry.)  About  your  out-relief  figures, 
the  5,176  in  the  one  case,  and  the  4,511  in  the  other,  do 
they  include  the  women  and  children  ? — I  should  say 
they  do.  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  in  the  first  week  of  the 
year  1900  the  number  of  outdoor  poor  was  2,916,  whilst 
in  the  corresponding  period,  1905,  they  numbered  6,019, 
an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  The  average  weekly 
cost  was  in  1900  £352,  in  1905  £656. 

86959.  Your  other  figures  1,655  and  1,488  would  no 
doubt  very  largely  be  aged  people  who  would  have  no 
children  dependent  on  them,  and  what  I  want  to  get  at 
is  whether  the  swolleii  figures  include  the  families  of  the 


men  who  were  getting  relief  on  test  ? — I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Thomas 
the  labour  test  men  would  come  in  under  the  first  set  Smith. 
of  figiu-es  ;  in  the  second,  I  think  they  would.  ^  ~^  yi<j^ 

86960.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  want  to  ascertain  what  the  — '.  

figure  really  means,  whether  it  means  that  5,000  men 
were  added  to  the  rates  as  getting  out -door  relief,  or 
whether  it  means  5,000  men,  women  and  children. 

S6961.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  The  figures  cover  the  same 
class  in  both  cases,  do  they  not  ? — So  far  as  I  know. 

86962.  I  gather  that  you  thmk  there  is  a  distinct  Surplus  of 
surplus  of  labour  now  in  Leicester  ? — Chiefly  of  male  male  labour 
labour.    There  is  no  surplus  of  female  labour.  Leicester. 

86963.  Have  you  attempted  emigration  from  Leicester  ?  Emigration. 
— A  little.    There  is  very  strong  feeling  amongst  the 

trade  union  leaders  in  opposition  to  emigration ;  but 
I  am,  to  some  extent,  favourable  to  it.  Where  an  artisan 
feels  that  he  has  no  chance  in  his  o^vn  country  of  im- 
proving his  position  and  of  getting  work,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  family  of  children,  I  think  it  is  much 
better  for  him  to  emigrate  than  for  him  to  bring  up  his 
children  under  the  conditions  which  exist  here  to-day — 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  am  favourable  to  emigration. 
But  I  am  not  favourable  to  unlimited  emigration.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  this  UF.tion  to  get  rid  of 
its  best  blood  and  sinew,  but  I  think  there  are  certain 
eircumstances  under  which  it  is  distinctly  better  for  a 
man  to  go  into  a  new  country  with  his  family. 

86964.  I  gather  that  these  men  are  all  engaged  La  the  Large  per- 
second-class  industries,  not  in  the  first-class  industries  ?  centage  of 
—Not  all  of  them,  but  a  large  percentage  of  them  would  ^'^J'yn^g^^i^^j;: 
be — what  we  might  practically  call  the  unskilled.  labourers 

86933.  So  we  should  not  be  sending  away  our  best 
men  ? — Some  of  the  labourers  are  good  men  in  their 
particular  industry,  but  we  should  not  call  them  skilled. 

86966.  They  are  not  men  for  whom  we  have  work  in  Stagnation 
England  ? — Unfortunately,  as  I  say,  the  building  trade  building 
is  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  has  been  for  years  in  ^^ade  due  to 
Leicester.    Owing  to  speculative  building,  we  are  very  v^^'j- 
much  over -built,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  those  men  ^' 

as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  some  yea"s.  They  are  good  men 
from  a  physical  standpoint,  but  they  are  not  skilled 
artisans. 

86967.  So  for  their  own  sake  and  their  families'  sake 
it  would  be  best  to  emigrate  them  ? — Especially  for  the 
families. 

86968.  And  it  would  place  the  town  in  a  better  position 
if  you  were  to  carry  off  this  residuum  ? — Yes. 

86969.  I  rather  gather  that  the  wages  have  risen  InereaKC  of 
considerably  in  the  boot  trade,  say  in  the  last  ten  years  ?  "'ag^s  m 
—I  did  not  say  considerably,  but  I  think  wages  have  a 
tendency  to  rise  largely  by  reason  of  the  introduction 

of  the  piece-work  system,  although  the  minimum  has 
been  raised,  apart  from  the,  question  of  piece-work.  I 
may  explain  that  the  system  in  the  shoe  trade  has  been 
for  years,  even  in  the  case  of  weekly  wages,  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  work  done  for  the  amount  which  is 
paid,  and  the  complaint  was  that  there  was  a  restriction 
of  output  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  order  to  fix  that 
rate  at  a  higher  level  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  been  working  on  piece-work  prior  to  the  fixing 
of  that  rate.  Since  the  introduction  of  piece-work,  of 
course  there  has  been  no  restriction  of  output,  and  there 
has  been  more,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  selfish  incentive- 
to  a  man  to  go  ahead  and  earn  as  much  as  he  can. 

86370.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  wages  there  may  have  been  in  the  last 
ten  years  ? — No,  I  could  not.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  get  from  employers  any  statistical  information  with 
regard  to  that,  and  one  can  only  judge  by  one's  obser- 
vation and  by  inquiry. 

86971.  Do  the  unions  keep  any  record  of  the  rates  of  Records  of^ 
wages  ? — Not  of  the  separate  earnings  of  the  men.    Of  ra*^®  of 
course  they  naturally  do  keep  records  with  regard  to  ^^8**' 

the  minimum.  Improve,! 

86972.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable  or  possible  that  «iggJ^gate 
the  man  earns  as  much  now  in  his  shorter  working  life  ^t^staKdin* 
as  he  used  to  do  in  his  longer  working  life  ? — Certainly  g^oj-iej.     '  ^ 
I  think  his  wages  are  better  to-day  that  they  were.    Are  working 
you  meaning  the  aggregate  wages  ?  life. 
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83973.  You  say  he  works  fewer  years,  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  in  those  fewer  years  he  earns  as  much 
in  the  aggregate  as  he  did  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  does,  because 
the  earnings,  unfortunately,  in  my  day  were  very  much 
lower  than  they  are  to-day,  and  a  man  had  to  work  very 
much  longer  hours  than  he  has  to-day. 

86974.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I  gather  that  nowadays 
he  could  not  work  so  long  ? — I  favour  the  reduction  of 
hours. 

86975.  And  of  years  ? — And  of  years,  but  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  pension  at  the  end  of  it, 

86976.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  did  not  quite  understand  how 
much  you  thought  the  State  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  out-of-works.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  nation 
should,  in  some  form  or  another,  step  in  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  the  nation  can  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  causes 
which  lead  to  unemployment,  because  if  you  are  going 
to  ask  the  nation  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  causes  that 
lead  to  unemployment,  you  must  go  back  further  than 
that  and  say  that  the  nation  should  prevent  some  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  unemployment. 

86977.  What  rather  puzzles  me  about  your  thinking 
the  State  should  be  responsible  for  it,  is  that  you  seem 
to  dwell  a  good  deal  on  the  importance  of  a  man  feeling 
his  own  responsibility,  and  on  the  importance  of  home 
life,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  two  objects  of  making  the  State  responsible  and  of 
stimulating  the  man's  own  energies  ?— I  probably  did 
not  make  myself  quite  understood  upon  that  point. 
My  main  reason  for  saying  that  the  nation  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed 
is  this — that  I  do  not  think  any  locality  ought  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  any  change  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  generally.  The  whole  expense  of  that  ought 
not  to  be  borne  locally.  For  instance,  Leicester  to-day  is, 
as  I  have  said,  passing  through  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
its  trade,  and  the  new  conditions  are  displacing  labour 
by  machinery  much  more  largely  perhaps  in  Leicester 
than  in  many  other  centres  of  industry.  If  that  is  good 
for  the  nation,  the  locality  ought  not  to  bear  the  cost — 
the  nation  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of  that.  I  do  not  mean 
—far  from  it — that  there  should  be  no  individual  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  you  will  find  in  my  statement  I 
say  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  throw 
the  individual  responsibility  on  to  the  community,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  increase  that  tendency  ;  but  I  do  say 
that  if  changes  take  place  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  the  nation  then  ought  to  bear  the 
responsibility,  and  not  the  locality. 

83978.  Then  you  would  not  recommend  that  thejnation 
•should  be  responsible  for  all  individuals,  but  only  in  those 
particular  instances  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the 
nation  benefited  by  the  change  in  the  conditions.  Would 
that  not  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  ? — All  these  ques- 
tions are  difficult  of  solution.  What  I  want  to  make  plain 
is  that  if  the  individual  is  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  do 
everything,  then  I  think  if  the  man  drinks  and  gambles 
his  money  away,  the  nation  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
administer  his  money ;  and  I  should  go  back  further 
and  say  that  in  cases  where  people  enter  into  married 
life  with  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  keep  themselves 
or  their  families,  the  nation  ought  to  step  in  and  say  they 
ought  not  to  be  married.  Of  course,  that  is  going  back 
further,  but  if  you  ask  my  opinion  upon  these  points,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that. 

83979.  I  quite  realise  the  importance  of  all  that  you 
say  about  a  national  system  of  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, and  also  I  can  see  how  the  trade  unions,  who 
know  the  demands  for  employment  and  more  or  less  the 
men  and  all  the  other  circumstances,  could  arrange  for 
the  treatment  of  unemployment ;  but  a  general  system 
of  national  security  against  unemplojrment  or  of  in- 
demnification for  it,  would  seem  to  me  to  undermine  the 
character  in  a  way  that  you  would  be  the  first  to  regret. 
You  see,  in  unemployment  so  much  depends  on  the 
amount  of  will  and  skill  and  effort  at  self-control  of  the 
man  ;  and  the  State  cannot  govern  that  at  all  ? — The 
tendency  is  to  say  that  everyone,  no  matter  whether 
he  has  tried  or  not  to  build  up  his  own  character  and 
position  in  order  to  become  a  good  citizen — no  matter 
whether  he  has  failed  to  do  that  and  whether  it  has  been 
his  own  fault  or  not — the  tendency  is  to  say  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  provided  for.  I  say  that  the  effect  of 
making  every  man  responsible  very  largely  for  his  own 
provision  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  individual  and  the  character  of  the  nation. 


86C80.  That  I  quite  realise,  and  I  see  how  much  you 
care  about  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bringing  in 
of  the  State  behind  that  would  undermine  that  character 
and  diminish  that  effort  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — If  it  is 
going  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  individual's  character, 
I  should  say  then,  do  not  proceed.    It  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  suggest  remedies  without  some  objection  to  Limitation 
them  being  possible.    I  am  only  suggesting  what  I  think  power 
is  right  from  my  own  point  of  view,  and  I  quite  see  the  of  distress 
difficulty  of  carrjdng  these  remedies  out.  committee 

86981.  (Sir  Samuel Provis.)  You  say  in  Paragraph  19  of  *°  Pj^<*"de 
your  Statement  that  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  " 
Act  "  the  distress  committee  is  powerless  in  respect  of 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  "  ;  what  had  you  in 
mind  there — the  financial  difficulty  ? — Of  course,  we 
cannot  buy  land  except  through  the  farm  colony  scheme. 
We  attempted  to  do  that,  and  raised  a  sum  of  £2.000 
to  purchase  land  for  a  colony,  but  we  could  not  get  beyond 
that  point.  We  were  aware,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
initiate  work.  We  can  only  take  works  from  the  cor- 
poration which  the  corporation  is  willing  to  undertake 

at  our  instigation. 

86982.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  initiating 

work,  is  there  ? — I  am  unaware  of  anything  in  the  Act  \ 
which  gives  us  power  to  spend  money  to  initiate  works.      Financial  l 
86S83.  There  may  be  the  financial  difficulty ;  that  Is  difficulty.  , 
to  say,  you  want  to  get  funds,  either  by  subscriptions 
or  otherwise  ?- — The  financial  difficulty  is  the  main  point.  Competitioi 

of  relief 

86984.  Supposing  you  get  funds,  there  is  nothing  to  ^ork. 
prevent  it,  is  there  ? — Even  then,  supposing  we  get  fun^s, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  initiate  locally  work  which  does  riot 
come  into  competition  with  that  which  is  already  being 
done.  Our  corporation  have  been  good  enough,  through 
some  of  its  committees,  to  introduce  work  which  they 
would  not  have  done  just  now  except  for  the  difficulty  of 
unemployment,  and  they  would  not  have  done  that  only 

at  our  suggestion.     But  that  only  puts  it  somewhat 
further  along. 

86985.  Therefore,  there  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  power 
as  the  practical  difficulty  that  you  have  in  your  mind  ? — 
There  is  the  financial  difficulty,  and  then  I  do  not  think 
that  the  question  of  unemployment  can  be  got  over 
locally. 

86986.  Take  the  financial  difficulty ;  you  did,  in  fact, 
raise  money  by  subscriptions  in  Leicester,  did  you  not  ? — 

Yes.  Only  part  of 

86987.  And  to  that  extent  you  got  over  the  difficulty,  em'ployei 
did  you  not  ? — Only  partially  so,  because  you  see  we  have 

only  been  able  to  employ  a  matter  of  perhaps  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  of  the  people  who  are  registered.  Then  the  Local 
Government  Board  said  that  we  were  to  employ  those 
people  on  the  works  for  which  they  granted  a  loan  or 
from  the  unemployed  fund,  continuously  ;  and  therefore 
it  did  not  spread  over  a  large  number. 

86988.  You  raised  about  £700,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes,  last  year,  and  a  larger  sum  the  year 
before,  I  think,  but  I  am  afraid  we  have  got  to  the  end 
of  that, 

86989.  Did  you  raise  anything  the  year  before  last  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  Queen's  Fund  as  well. 

86990.  You  got  a  grant  from  the  Queen's  Fund  I 
know,  but  did  you  raise  anything  yourselves  ? — Yes. 
We  obtained  promises  amounting  to  £3,672  towards 
establishing  a  farm  colony. 

86991.  And  £700  last  year  ?— Yes,  £769.  Two  years 
previously  we  also  raised  £2,300  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  unemployed  and  citizens  aid  work. 

86992.  Has  any  appeal  been  made  this  year  ? — Not 
this  year.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  had  a  number  of 
subscriptions  for  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions 
locally,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  prospect  of 

raising  a  voluntary  fund  this  year.  Payment  of 

86993.  You  refer  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  man  ^oj-jjing  maa 
paying  his  own  rates  ;  have  you,  as  a  member  of  the  town 

council,  had  to  do  with  the  leyvingof  the  rates  in  Leicester, 
or  has  that  not  come  under  your  personal  observation? — 
It  comes  under  my  personal  observation,  because  I  am 
a  member  of  the  council ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  the  over- 
seers. 

86994.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  to  do  with 
it  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  town  council  on 
such  matters  ? — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  town 
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council  have  done  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  as  mayor 
this  year,  and  in  my  address  I  make  that  one  of  the 
suggestions  which  may  probably  create  more  interest  in 
citizenship,  and  I  suggest  that  the  finance  committee 
should  consider  it.    It  has  gone  so  far  as  that. 

86995.  What  do  they  practically  do  now  in  Leicester — 
do  they  compound  ? — Largely,  for  cottage  property  up 
to  5s.  per  week  for  the  poor  rate,  and  6s.  per  week  for  the 
district  rate. 

86996.  Both  for  the  general  district  rate  and  for  the 
poor  rate  ? — Yes,  they  are  both  included.  We  are  one 
authority  for  the  two. 

86997.  The  area  is  the  same,  I  know  ?— Yes. 

86998.  You  collect  both  the  rates  ?— Yes. 

86999.  But,  of  course,  they  are  collected  under  different 
Acts  ? — Certainly. 

87000.  And  the  provisions  are  not  the  same,  but  you 
have  hitherto,  have  you  not,  had  a  system  of  compound- 
ing ? — Yes  ;  it  has  always  been  in  existence  since  I  have 
been  there. 

8700L  Have  you  a  practicable  scheme  for  getting  rid 
of  it  ? — No.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  thoroughly.  The 
general  point  raised  against  it  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
collection. 

87002.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  is  insurmountable.  I  think  that  the 
probability  is  that  if  you  take  away  the  percentage 
which  is  allowed  to  the  owners  who  do  compound  that 
would  very  largely  cover  the  loss  that  might  result  from 
the  collection  of  rates  under  the  new  system.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  question  of  collection.  The  benefit  that  would 
be  derived  from  that  would  be,  I  think,  that  there  would 
be  less  tendency  to  extravagance  by  people  votingwithout 
sufiicient  thought  for  schemes  and  persons  who  are  in 
favour  of  costly  schemes. 

87003.  Is  there  much  change  of  residence  in  Leicester  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  probably  up  to  the  average 
removals.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  town  covers 
rather  a  large  area,  and  when  people  move  from  one  factory 
to  another  they  naturally  move  to  a  house  which  is  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  factory. 

87004.  You  do  contemplate  a  loss  in  the  collection  ? — 
I  think  there  would  be  bound  to  be  a  certain  percentage 
of  loss,  but  I  think  that  would  be  more  than  made  up 


by  reason  of  the  saving  of  the  amount  which  we  allow  Mr.  Thomas 
for  compounding,  and  by  reason  of  the  additional  interest  Smith. 
which  I  hope  it  would  induce  the  ratepayers  to  take  in  " 
civic  life.  ^  2  Dec.  1907. 

87005.  Would  you  contemplate  more  frequent  collec- 
tion ? — Yes,  in  that  case,  certainly. 

87006.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  a  weekly  collection  ? —  Weekly 
There  might  be  some  system  arranged  of  a  collection  collection,  , 
weekly  or  monthly — weekly  probably  would  be  pre- 
ferable ;   but  I  think  the  probabihty  is  that  in  a  scheme 

of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  have  not  only  a  central 
office,  but  district  offices  where  people  could  have  faci- 
lities for  paying-in. 

87007.  Facilities  for  themselves  paying  ? — For  paying 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  collecting. 

87008.  {Miss  Hill.)  Would  you  make  a  small  allowance  Allowance 
to  a  tenant  who  paid  beforehand,  or  paid  up  to  date  ? —  for  pre- 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  certainly  be  an  incentive.    I  do  payment, 
not  see  why  we  should  not  make  proportionately  the 

same  allowance  to  the  tenant  that  we  make  now  to  the 
owner. 

87009.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  want  statutory 
authority  for  that,  would  you  not  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  We  should  for  the  collection,  but  we  might  certainly 
for  the  allowance. 

87010.  I  mean  for  the  allowance  ? — Yes ;     that,  of 
course,  is  under  the  Assessment  Act, 

8701L  {Mr.   Gardiner.)  What  percentage  is  allowed  Percentage 
now  to  those  landlords  who  compound  ? — I  think  for  allowed  on 
cottage  property  it  is  30  per  cent,  when  the  landlord  compound- 
undertakes  to  pay  the  rates,  whether  the  cottages  are 
let  or  not,  and  15  per  cent,  if  he  only  pays  when  the 
cottages  are  let. 

87  12.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  reckon  that  that  is 
made  up  by  charging  for  the  voids  ? — An  allowance 
is  certainly  made  on  the  condition  that  they  pay  whether 
empty  or  let.  «  j 

87013.  Is  it  the  idea  that  the  one  is  about  equal  to  ■ 
the  other,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
it  would  not  be  more  than  that,  otherwise  the  rating, 
authority  would  increase  it. 


Mr,  William  Henry  Edwards,  called ;  and  Examined. 


87014.  {Chairman.)  You  are  High  Sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  you  are  ex-Mayor  of  Swansea, 
and  an  ex-member  of  the  Swansea  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  you  are  a  member  of  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust  ? 
— That  is  so. 

87015.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ?— Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  follomng  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  tinplate  manufacturer  for  thirty  years, 
and  at  present  employ  about  1,000  hands.  I  have  been 
the  proprietor  of  three  tinplate  works,  but  have  retired 
from  two  of  them.  I  am  also  the  proprietor  of  a  steel 
works.  I  am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Tinplate  Makers' 
Association.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Welsh  Tinplate  and 
Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Llanelly,  employing  300  to  400 
hands.  A  director  of  the  Swansea  Chemical  Co.,  Llansam- 
let,  and  shareholder  of  the  Swansea  Antimony  Co.  I  am  the 
present  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Glamorgan.  I 
was  Mayor  of  Swansea  during  1894  and  1895.  I  have 
been  a  Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Glamorgan  since  1894. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Swansea  Board  of  Guardians. 

2.  There  should  be  no  men  out  of  work  at  present,  and 
those  who  are,  are  chronic. 

3.  I  have  been  desirous  that  my  steel  works'  men 
should  reduce  their  number  of  hours  from  twelve  to 
eight  hours  per  shift,  for  some  years.  At  last,  after 
pressure  from  their  own  trades  union,  they  have 
agreed. 

4.  I  have  been  for  years  anxious  that  the  men  emplo5'ed 
in  tinjlate  mills  should  reduce  their  hours  from  eight 
to  six  hours  per  shift,  but  without  success. 


5.  I  have  several  times  recently  had  my  mills  idle 
through  being  unable  to  obtain  workmen. 

87016.  {Chairman.)  You  have  held  a  number  of  official 
positions  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  in  connection 
with  Swansea,  and  you  are  an  employer  of  labour  of 
various  different  forms  ? — Yes. 

87017.  Have  you  a  distress  committee  in  Swansea 
now  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

87018.  Employment  just  now  is  plentiful  in  Swansea  ? 
— Yes,  very. 

87019.  Taking  your  particular  business  —  tinplate 
manufacturing — I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  skilled  workmen  employed  in  that  ?  What  would 
be  the  proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled,  should  you 
say  ? — I  should  say  that  seven-eighths  would  be  skilled. 

87020.  At  the  present  mement  you  are  rather  short 
of  men  than  otherwise  ? — Very  short. 

87021.  What  sort  of  wages  would  your  skilled  men 

get  ;  a  hove  what  wage  vt  ould  the  skilled  men  be  paid  ?  

When  I  speak  of  skilled  men,  I  reckon  the  boy  who  does 
skilled  labour  as  well ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  different 
grades.  The  highest  grade  of  skilled  workmen  would 
average,  I  should  think,  about  £5  a  week. 

87022.  And  the  lowest  grade  of  what  is  called  skilled 
labour  ? — Th?,t  would  be  down  to  16s.  a  week. 

87023.  The  tinplate-making  industry  comprises  the 
manufacture  of  steel  ignots,  does  it  not  ? — Turning  pig- 
iron  and  ore  into  ingots  in  the  first  place. 

87024.  Some  tinplate  makers  import  their  steel  lars 
or  buy  them,  do  they  not  ? — They  buy  them  when  they 
can  be  dumped  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  m.^-ke  them. 


BTr.  William 
n.  Eda  ards. 


2  Dec.  1907. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


3fr.  William  87025.  What  is  the  usual  practice  ? — To  make  them 
E.  Edivards.  at  home. 


2  Die.  1907     87026.  In  the  steel  industry  the  proportion  of  unskilled 

  to  skilled  labour  is  considerable  ? — Yes.    We  look  upon 

the  boys,  after  they  have  worked  a  short  time,  as  being 
skilled  in  their  department. 

87027.  Have  those  boys  any  prospects ;  can  they 
rise  ? — Yes.  They  go  from  one  stage  to  another.  Taking 
the  mills,  for  instance,  they  start  as  boys,  and  there  are 
three  stages  above  the  one  in  which  they  start.  They 
first  of  all  become  what  we  call  catchers  then  from  catchers 
they  become  fumacemen,  and  from  furnacemen  they  be- 
come doublers,  and  from  doublers  they  become  roller- 
men  ;  those  are  the  four  stages. 

87028.  Your  industry  has  extended  considerably  of 
recent  years  ? — It  did  up  to  1890,  then  there  was  a  slump 
for  many  years,  and  then  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
there  has  been  a  further  expansion- 

87029.  During  that  period  has  the  supply  of  labour 
been  in  excess  of  the  demand  ?— For  the  last  five  or  six 
years  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  labour,  and  no 
surplus  at  all. 

87030.  At  present  I  understand  you  are  short  of  men  ? 
— That  is  so. 
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87031.  What  are  your  normal  hours  ? — In  some 
departments  they  are  twelve  and  in  some  eight. 

87032.  Is  the  tinplate  industry  a  seasonal  trade  at 
all,  or  do3S  it  work  pretty  well  on  month  by  month  ? — 
It  works  regularly. 

87033.  I  suppose  a  trade  that  works  regularly  is  not 
30  much  subject  to  overtime  as  one  that  is  seasonal  ? 
No  ;  we  work  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  after- 
noon ;  there  is  no  room  for  overtime  unless  I  have  to  ask 
them  in  an  occasional  case  to  come  in  on  Sunday  night, 
or  rather  early  Monday  morning ;  but  that  is  a  very  un- 
usual thing. 

87034.  What  I  understand  in  seasonal  trades  is  that 
a  number  of  contracts  are  made,  and  a  number  of  goods 
have  to  be  delivered,  very  often,  at  a  particular  date  ? 
— That  is  not  worth  mentioning  in  our  trade.  There  is 
one  trade  with  which  I  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  anyone  else,  and  that  is  the  Roumanian  trade, 
which  is  shut  up  from  now  till  February,  but  that  is  a 
small  proportion. 

87035.  It  would  be  seasonal  in  this  sensef:  Where 
you  had  orders  from  foreign  countries  where  the  rivers 
are  either  unnavigable  or  the  seaboard  is  frozen  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  and  then  you  have  to  get  the  tinplate 
forward  ?— We  have  to  get  them  ready  by  the  time  the 
ice  breaks  up. 

87036.  With  regard  to  overtime,  you  are  rather  in 
favour  of  shorter  hours  than  longer  hours  ? — Yes. 

87037.  What  was  your  reason  for  wishing  to  reduce 
from  twelve  hours  to  eight  ? — Up  to  about  thirty  years 
ago  twelve  hours  were  worked  in  almost  every  tinplate 
mill  in  the  trade  ;  then  the  machinery  was  improved 
though  the  physique  of  the  men  could  not  be  improved  ; 
my  predecessors  got  them  to  eight  hours  ;  machinery 
lias  been  further  improved,  and  we  want  them  now  to 
work  six  hours,  but  they  decline  to  do  it. 

87038.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Have  the  wages  remained 
the  same  ? — It  is  piecework ;  but  with  the  improved 
machinery  I  contend  they  could  do  as  much  in  the  six 
hours  as  they  do  in  the  eight,  because  eight  hours  is  too 
^ong  for  them. 

87039.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  mean  you  want  six 
hour  shifts  ? — Yes. 

87040.  Two  shifts  in  the  day  or  three  ? — The  men 
would  work  one  shift  of  six  hours  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  we  should  have  four  shifts  then  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  instead  of  three  of  eight  hours,  as  we  have 
now. 

87041.  {ChairmMn.)  What  does  a  shift  earn  in  a  day  ? 
— There  are  the  four  grades  in  each  mill,  the  rollerman 
at  the  head  with  the  six  hours  could  earn  about  lis.  a 
day. 

87042.  And  what  would  the  lowest  earn  ? — Next  to 
him  is  the  doubler  who  would  earn,  I  should  think, 
about  9s.  a  day,  without  giving  you  the  exact  figures  ; 
1  could  work  it  out. 


87043.  The  question  referred  to  us  mainly  deals  with 
the  lowest  paid  class  of  labour  ? — The  boys  would  be 
the  lowest,  and  I  should  say  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  would  earn  in  the  six  hours  about  4s. 

87014.  What  was  the  objection  of  the  trade  unions  Objection 
to  the  reduction  of  hours  ?    Was  it  that  they  said  the  of  trades 
reduced  hours  would  not  give  an  adequate  wage  ? — I  unions  to 
suppose  what  they  were  afraid  of  was  if  they  only  worked  reduced 
six  hours  we  should  want  to  bring  down  the  rate  per 

box  or  per  ton  ;  that  is  what  they  were  afraid  of. 

87015.  That  you  would  pay  less  for  the  piecework, 
and  therefore  the  payment  would  fall  ? — We  say  if  you 
only  work  six  hours  and  turn  out  as  much  it  is  not  any 
worse  for  you  ;  but  they  prefer  working  at  a  slower 
pace  and  working  eight  hours  ;  but  we  say  that  is  not 
fair  to  the  machinery. 

87046.  If  the  machinery  is  speeded  up  they  ought  to 
work  up  to  the  pace  of  the  machinery  ? — We  want  them 
to  work  up  to  the  pace  of  the  machinery. 

87047.  The  machinery  has  been  speeded  up  very  much 
of  recent  years  ? — That  is  so. 

87048.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  the  Advantage 
hours  was  because  the  work  per  hour  for  the  eight  hours  of  reduced 
was  not  so  good  as  it  would  be  for  six  hours  ? — That  is  so.  hours. 

87049.  And  still  less  good  for  twelve  hours  ? — Yes. 

87050.  Is  the  tinplate  industry  a  long-life  industry ; 
is  there  much  disease  ? — Very  little  ;  they  are  not  able 
to  work  up  to  a  very  old  age,  especially  since  they  have 
had  better  machinery,  but  they  live  to  quite  an  average 
age. 

87051.  You  do  employ  a  certain  amount  of  unskilled  Unskilled 
labour  ? — Yes,  but  very  little.  labour. 

87052.  Should  you  say  that  if  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  that  want  employment  in  Swansea  appHed 
to  you  they  could  be  taken  on,  or  is  it  a  class  of  labour 
that  you  do  not  want  ? — Most  of  the  unskilled  labour 
with  us  is  what  any  man  can  do  who  can  handle  a  shovel 
or  wheel  a  barrow ;  that  is  to  say,  loading  and  unloading 
trucks. 

87053.  You  are  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  your  locahty 
is  concerned  there  is  no  need  for  anybody  to  be  out  of 
emplojrment  ? — I  never  could  have  been  so  emphatic 
about  that  during  the  whole  of  my  business  career  as  I 
can  be  to-day. 

87054.  Should  you  say  there  are  many  unemployed 
in  Swansea  now  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are,  except  coal 
trimmers — or  what  we  call  hobblers — down  at  the  docks, 
who  take  their  chance  of  boats  coming  in. 

87055.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  labour  Casual 
there  ? — Yes,  at  the  docks.  labour. 

87056.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  certain  witnesses 
that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  labourers  who  Uke  this 
casual  labour  because  they  can  break  it  when  they  hke  ? 
- — Yes,  they  can  work  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch  and  live 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  on  it ;  they  do  not  care  to  work 
regularly. 

87057.  Do  you  employ  women  ? — Yes,  mostly  young  Women's 
girls.  labour. 

87058.  What  do  they  do  ? — Clean  the  plates  and  open 
them,  and  work  in  the  pickling. 

87059.  Is  that  pickling  dangerous  work  ? — Not  at  all. 

87060.  Have  they  any  prospect  of  rising  beyond  that  ? 
— No,  they  have  not.  We  have  three  departments,  and 
once  they  get  into  those  there  is  no  chance  of  improve- 
ment. 

87061.  Do  they  work  in  famihes  at  all  ? — The  father 
probably  is  at  the  works  and  several  brothers  and  some 
sisters  perhaps. 

87062.  I  suppose  married  women  do  not  work  there  ? 
— I  know  nearly  every  one  in  the  works,  and  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  one. 

87063.  Not  a  single  married  woman  ? — Not  a  single 
one  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  I  should  know  if  there  were 
many  at  any  rate. 

87064.  Really  you  are  pretty  confident  that  employ-  Extent  of 
ment  just  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  is  plen-  unemploy- 
tiful,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  considerable  number  ment. 

of  persons  in  distress  from  lack  of  employment  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 
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87065.  Do  many  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  tin- 
plate  industry  come  on  to  the  Poor  Law  afterwards,  or 
do  you  think  they  are  able  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves ? — I  do  not  think  a  great  many  of  them  come  on 
to  the  Poor  Law,  because  they  have  their  children  to 
maintain  them  after  they  get  old  themselves  generally. 

87066.  Should  you  say  the  conditions  of  labour  have 
improved  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swansea  ? — We  had  a  break  when  the  McKinley  Bill 
was  passed  in  1890  ;  it  came  into  force  in  1891,  I  think  ; 
we  had  a  very  bad  timb  for  ten  years,  but  since  those  ten 
years  have  expired  we  have  never  had  better  times  in 
the  tinplate  trade  with  regard  to  employment  of  labour. 

87067.  What  happened  when  there  was  that  distress  : 
was  there  great  emigration  ? — A  gi-eat  many  went  to  the 
States  because  the  business  went  there. 

87068.  Have  any  come  back  ? — Not  many  of  them, 
but  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  will  come  back  now. 

87089.  You  think  the  industrial  depression  in  America 
will  bring  them  back  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  only  temporarily. 

87070.  There  are  not  many  manufacturers  of  tinplates 
in  the  world,  are  there  ? — The  States  and  ourselves  are 
the  principal  ones  ;  they  make  tinplates  in  Germany, 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  not  to  any  extent  as  compared 
with  ourselves  and  the  States. 

87071.  There  is  not  much  migration  between  the  tin- 
plate  works  in  these  various  countries  ? — Very  few  people 
leave  Wales  ;  there  were  those  that  went  to  the  States, 
but  that  is  the  only  instance. 

87072.  Are  your  works  near  Swansea  ?— Within  the 
borough  ;  three  miles  from  Swansea. 

87073.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  you  employ  more 
men  if  your  hours  were  reduced  to  six  per  shift  ? — Cer- 
tainly, one-third  ;  more  in  some  departments,  but  one- 
third  throughout.  We  should  employ  a  great  many 
more.  We  employ  now  in  our  mills  390,  and  we  should 
want  forty  more. 

87074.  Where  would  you  get  them  from ;  you  tell  us 
there  is  no  surplus  labour  now  ? — We  should  have  to 
wait  until  they  grew  up. 

87075.  Are  the  boys  regularly  employed  or  regularly 
apprenticed,  and  work  up  ? — No,  there  are  grades  ;  they 
start  at  the  bottom  and  take  their  chance  of  going  up 
rung  by  rung,  and  they  insist  on  having  their  turn  as  they 
become  seniors. 

87076.  Do  most  of  the  boys  who  come  in  stay  with 
you  ? — They  very  seldom  leave  us. 

87077.  You  can  find  room  for  all  of  them  ? — Yes,  the 
children  come  after  their  parents. 

87078.  It  keeps  in  the  family  in  that  way  ? — The  family 
go  where  their  parents  have  been  before,  generally. 

87079.  How  would  the  change  in  the  shift  affect  your 
wages  bill ;  would  it  increase  ? — As  we  pay  piece-work, 
provided  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  basis,  we  would 
add  33^  per  cent.  more. 

87080.  I  gather  you  think  it  would  not  affect  the 
earnings  adversely  in  any  way  ? — I  should  be  very  glad 
to  make  a  contract  that  we  woidd  not  alter  the  basis 
if  they  turned  out  the  additional  quantity,  because  with 
the  same  capital  expenditure  we  should  turn  out  one-third 
extra. 

87081.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  the 
question,  but  supposing  the  men  only  worked  six  hours 
in  the  day,  what  would  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  I  am  better  able  to  judge  of  that  than 
anybody  else. 

87082.  Taking  the  boys,  do  you  think,  supposing  they 
only  worked  six  hours  a  day,  it  would  be  a  profitable  thing 
to  have  some  technical  classes  ? — Some  evening  classes 
of  some  sort ;  I  think  so. 

87083.  They  would  not  be  too  fatigued  for  that  after 
their  work  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

87084.  Are  there  any  classes  of  that  kind  in  Swansea  ? 
There  is  a  technical  school  there,  at  which  they  have 
evening  classes,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  few  attend. 

87085.  How  do  the  women's  wages  range  ? — They  range 
from  7s.  a  week  up  to  21s.  There  are  three  departments ; 
in  one  department  the  girls  can  easily  earn  £1  a  week 
if  they  like  ;  then  there  is  another  where  they  earn  about 
lOs.,  and  the  cleaners,  that  is  in  the  tinning,  can  earn 
from  7s.  to  lOs. 
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87086.  Is  that  very  laborious  work  ? — No,  we  have  the  Mr.  William 
lady  inspectors  coming  to  see  we  do  not  treat  them  badly.  H.  Edivards. 

87087.  Are  they  doing  in  any  way  the  same  work  as  g  j)ec  1907 

the  men,  or  is  the  difference  sharply  defined  ? — It  is   !  

quite  different. 

87088.  There  is  no  question  of  their  joining  the  men's 
union  ? — Attempts  have  been  made  to  get  them  to  join, 
but  they  have  not  done  so. 

87089.  Tliey  have  no  union  of  their  own  ? — No. 

87090.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  percentag;  of  women  do 
you  employ  ? — We  employ  about  seventy  altogether, 
out  of  about  900  at  present. 

87091.  You  said  you  were  unable  to  find  workmen.  Shortage 
What  workmen  are  you  looking  for — skilled  men  ? — Yea.  of  skilled 

87092.  Is  the  trade  union  very  strong  in  that  trade  ?— 
Yes. 

87093.  Does  it  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  ? — We  Percentage 
have  no  apprentices  at  all ;  the  boys  come  in  as  apprentices  of  boy 
would  come  in,  and  they  start  at  the  lowest  rung  and  labour, 
work  up. 

87094.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  how  many  boys  should  be 
employed  to  how  many  men  ? — We  have  a  fixed  number 
to  each  miU  ;  three  men  and  a  boy  to  each  mill. 

87095.  One  boy  to  three  men,  that  is  the  proportion  1 
— You  could  hardly  put  it  so  distinctly  as  that ;  just  as 
they  are  required  they  are  promoted. 

87096.  And  the  union  lay^  down  no  proportion  ?  — 
You  must  have  four  to  work  each  mill ;  you  cannot  work 
a  mill  without  four,  and  if  an  intermediate  one  is  not  at 
work,  you  have  to  promote  the  other  to  take  his  place, 
and  bring  in  another  boy  to  take  the  place  of  the  lowest 
one. 

87097.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  been  affected  at  all  by  Workmen'- 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — To  the  same  extent  Compensa- 
as  other  people.  tion  Act. 

87098.  Do  you  find  it  makes  much  difference  in  the  Effect  on  age 
character  or  age  of  the  people  you  employ  ? — Not  yet ;  of  employees, 
but,  I  think  it  must  eventually,  because  I  take  it  that  all 
employers  will  want  to  get  old  men  out  of  the  way,  and 

have  young  men  instead  of  them. 

87099.  Do  you  find  the  insurance  offices  draw  any  Insurance 
distinction  of  that  sort  ? — I  have  not  f  otmd  any  distinction  offices  and 
of  the  sort  yet ;  they  have  not  gone  into  the  age  question 

with  me  yet.    They  have  not  asked  the  age  of  my  em-  Pf^^i^l 
ployees.  S  ^  disablement. 

87100.  Have  they  ever  asked  you  with  your  regard  to, 
say,  one-eyed  employees? — Never. 

87101.  Do  you  think  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will 
be  more  exacting  in  those  matters  ?— I  do. 

87102.  Then  you  think  that  wiU  tell  against  older 
people  ? — Yes. 

87103.  [Chairman.)  I  understand  that  it  is  a  yearly 
contract  as  to  the  rate  for  insuring  under  the  Act  ? — Yes 

87104.  Do  you  pay  the  same  rate  under  the  new  Act, 
or  has  it  been  raised  ? — It  has  been  raised,  but  to 
what  extent  I  cannot  tell  you,  considerably,  I  think. 

87105.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  Because  of  the  new  Act  ? — 
Which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  July. 

87106.  [Chairman.)  It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  to 
us  that  the  rate  is  raised  because  the  previous  rate  had 
not  been  high  enough  to  cover  the  loss  :  has  anjrthing 
of  that  sort  occurred  to  you  ? — Yes. 

87107.  The  question  is,  does  the  action  of  the  insurance 
companies  tend  to  rather  put  pressure  on  employers  not 
to  employ  old  men.  What  do  you  say  upon  that  ? — I 
think  the  inclination  of  employers  is  not  to  employ  old 
men  so  as  to  keep  down  the  premiums  without  pressure 
from  the  insurance  companies. 

87108.  Assuming  a  premium  was  insufficient  in  one  year, 
the  insurance  company  would  in  all  probability  raise  it 
the  next  year  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

87109.  Therefore,  to  anticipate  that,  employers  are  more 
careful  about  the  age  of  the  men  they  employ  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — That  is  so. 

87110.  Is  your  experience  that  when  older  men  get 
injured  they  are  longer  recovering  than  the  yormger  men  : 
that  has  been  alleged  to  us  ? — I  am  glad  to  say  we  have 
not  had  many  accidents. 
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Mr.  William     87111.  Yours  is  not  a  dangerous  trade  ? — No,  we  have 
B.  Edwards,  very  few  accidents. 

87112.  Is  there  not  rapid  running  machinery  ?— Not 
at  any  very  high  speed. 
Training  87113.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the 

of  boys.  skill  required  ? — A  boy  comes  into  the  works,  and  he  does 
what  we  call  cold  rolling ;  he  handles  every  sheet,  and 
passes  it  between  a  pair  of  rollers  ;  he  has  to  be  very  care- 
ful he  does  not  send  two  sheets  in  at  a  time.  He  has  a 
pack  of  sheets,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty,  on  his  lap,  and  he 
has  to  pass  them  in  singly ;  if  one  overtakes  the  other 
there  is  a  mark  made  on  it,  and  it  becomes  a  waster.  It 
takes  him  some  time  before  he  is  a  skilled  boy  at  that. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  the  mill  proper,  where  he  catches  the 
plates  behind  the  rolls ;  he  has  to  know  when  to  grease 
the  bearings,  otherwise  the  rolls  would  break,  so  he  has  to 
become  a  skilled,  what  we  call,  seconder ;  then  he  has 
to  get  on  to  the  fumacing  where  the  heating  is  done,  it 
takes  him  some  time  to  become  a  skilled  man  at  that ; 
when  his  time  for  promotion  comes  on,  he  goes  on  to 
doubling,  and  when  he  becomes  a  skilled  man  at  doubling 
he  goes  on  to  the  rolling,  and  becomes  skilled  at  that ; 
then  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree  imtil  he  becomes  a  fore- 
man. I  have  ten  of  those  mills,  so  that  there  are  thirty 
in  each  of  those  four  skilled  departments,  ten  in  each  shift 
of  eight  hours. 

87114.  You  have  four  skilled  departments,  and  the 
boys  may  rise  ? — From  one  to  the  other,  from  the  first 
to  the  fourth,  and  become  skilled  in  each. 

87115.  How  long  would  it  take  a  boy  to  become  a 
skilled  worker  in  any  of  those  departments  ? — They  start 
generally  at  about  sixteen,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
are  at  the  top  of  the  tree — it  depends  on  the  expansion 
of  the  trade,  and  the  promotions  that  take  place,  but  a 
great  many  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree  at  twenty -four. 

87116.  What  will  he  be  earning  all  the  time  ? — From 
16s.  to  about  £3  10s.,  when  he  touches  the  top  of  the  tree. 

87117.  They  are  about  twenty-four  before  they  become 
full  earning  ? — -They  can  get  to  full  earning  at  twenty- 
four,  if  there  are  extra  mills  put  on,  or  men  drop  o£E  so  as 
to  create  vacancies. 

87118.  Is  it  heavy  work  ? — It  is  continuous  ;  you  can- 
not call  it  very  heavy,  but  it  is  hot,  and  you  have  to  keep 
at  it  the  whole  time  ;  it  is  not  intermittent  at  all. 

87119.  It  is  work  that  would  not  naturally  be  done  by 
women  ? — It  could  not  possibly  be  done  by  women. 

87120.  The  nature  of  the  unskilled  labour  is  merely 
barrow  and  shovel  work  ? — Yes,  principally. 

87121.  What  wages  would  they  get  ? — A  great  deal 
is  piece  and  tonnage  work,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
anybody  imder  £1 ;  it  is  from  £1  to  35s.  a  week. 

87122.  Nearly  all  piece  work  ? — Yes. 

87123.  That  is  not  what  is  usually  paid  for  what  we 
should  call  barrow  and  shovel  work  ? — It  is  wheeling  from 
the  trucks  on  to  the  place  where  the  materials  are  stored 
for  the  furnaces. 

87124.  Then  there  is  some  skill  required  ? — I  should 
not  call  it  very  much  skill ;  one  man  might  be  able  to  do 
a  little  more  work  than  the  other  if  he  was  accustomed 
to  it. 

Tonnage  87125.  You  would  not  give  35s.  a  week  to  unskilled 

rates.  workmen  ? — Not  day  wages,  but  they  can  earn  35s.  a 

week  on  tonnage  rates. 

87126.  That  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labour,  1 
suppose  ? — No,  because  we  like  to  have  some  three  or 
four  men  that  will  take  control  of  the  place ;  then  they 
employ  the  men  to  help  them,  just  as  they  require  them. 
One  day  we  may  have  two  or  three  cargoes  of  stuff, 
and  the  next  day  nothing,  so  we  only  keep  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men,  and  they  employ  the  others. 
Casual  work.  87127.  You  have  some  casual  labourers  then  ? — Casual 
to  this  extent ;  they  are  always  about,  they  do  not  go 
elsewhere;  there  are  three  or  four  men  responsible  for 
the  work. 

87128.  And  they  engage  the  casual  labourers  ? — Yes, 
they  engage  what  you  call  the  casual  labourers. 

87129.  Do  they  pay  them  ?— Yes. 

87130.  They  pay  them  direct  ? — They  get  the  money 
from  the  office,  but  they  arrange  what  the  wages  are 
with  them.  We  pay  a  tonnage  rate,  and  we  know  what 
they  pay  the  others,  but  they  employ  and  discharge  them, 

87131.  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  this  casual  work  ? 
— No,  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  out  of  the  900  or 
1,000. 
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87132.  You  find  them  always  ready,  waiting  at  the 
gate  ? — Yes,  or  rather  they  come  inside  the  wor^  ;  they 
do  not  go  anywhere  else  to  work.  They  work  anywhere 
from  four  to  six  days  a  week. 

87133.  Not  often  less  than  four  days  ?— No. 

87134.  You  would  not  encourage  a  set  of  men  who 
would  only  work  four  days  ? — ^No,  we  should  not  care  to 
bother  with  them. 

87135.  Have  you  the  same  experience  of  that  shortage  Shortage  of 
of  labour  in  any  other  trade  about  Swansea  ? — Yes,  in  labour  in 
the  collieries  they  are  just  the  same.  collieries. 

87136.  On   what  account  ? — On   account  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  coal  trade  just  now,  I  take  it. 

87137.  And  the  short  week  ? — They  have  reduced 
their  time  a  little  because  of  the  high  rate  of  wages. 

87138.  Now  as  to  these  shifts  of  yours  ;  do  you  mean 
to  say  you  work  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  just  now  ? — 
Yes. 

87139.  Continuous  ? — Yes,  in  the  mills. 

87140.  No  man  works  two  shifts  ? — ^No. 

87141.  Is  there  no  time  for  a  meal  in  the  course  of  a  jvieal  times, 
shift  ? — There  are  four  men  to  each  miU,  and  during 
certain  parts  of  the  process  one  falls  out,  be  is  not  required, 
then  another  falls  out,  and  during  that  falling  out  each 
one  has  a  chance  to  take  his  meal. 

87142.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  six  hours  ^i^dvantage, 
shift  ? — Because  we  should  get  one-third  more  out  of  of  shorter 
the  mills,  we  say.  hours. 

87143.  By  reason  of  the  shorter  hours  ?— We  say  they 
would  do  as  much  work  in  eix  hours,  as  they  do  now  in 
eight,  and  we  should  only  have  the  same  capital  employed 
to  do  that. 

87144.  Your  machinery  is  working  all  the  time  in  any 
case  ? — It  is  dragging  along  in  the  one  case,  whereas  it 
would  be  working  in  the  other. 

87145.  You  work  night  and  day  ? — Yes,  night  and 
day. 

87146.  And  you  find  the  night  work  quite  profitable  ? 
— We  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise  on  occoimt  of  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  rollers,  we  are  bound 
to  work  continuously  from  Monday  morning  tiU  Saturday 
afternoon. 

87147.  You  stop  on  Saturday  ?— Yes. 

87148.  [Chairman.)  The  rollers  expand  and  contract 
if  the  machine  is  stopped  ? — If  they  stop  work  the  contrac- 
tion is  great,  and  when  they  start  again,  if  the  expansion 
is  very  great  it  may  break  the  rollers  ;  that  is  why  we 
prefer  the  six  hours  to  the  eight  hours.  We  have  the 
eight  hours  now,  and  they  have  time  to  sit  down  occasion- 
ally, and  then  there  takes  place  the  contraction. 

87149.  But  the  contraction  takes  place  once  a  week, 
anyhow  ? — When  they  start  on  Monday  morning  the 
first  shift  turns  out  about  one  half  of  what  they  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  ;  they  have  to  work  up  gradually. 

87150.  What  is  the  chemical  effect  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction,  does  it  deteriorate  the  life  of  the  rolls  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  the  chemical  effect  would  be,  but 
the  rolls  break  like  carrots  ;  if  they  expand  too  quickly, 
after  they  have  been  allowed  to  cool  they  go  right  in  the 
centre.  They  are  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  go 
like  a  piece  of  glass  if  they  are  driven  too  much  after 
they  have  contracted. 

87151.  {Professor  Smart.)  When  you  worked  twelve 
hours  was  there  any  overtime  rate  at  all  ? — I  think  the 
tonnage  rate  was  less  than  that  now. 

87152.  You  did  not  pay  for  ten  hours  for  example,  No  overtime 
and  give  two  hours  at  time  and  a  quarter  ? — No,  there 

is  no  overtime  at  all  where  we  have  piecework. 

87153.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  the  men  had  agreed  to 
your  suggestion  to  work  four  shifts,  and  supposing  your 
trade  was  to  contract,  you  would  have  to  diminish  the 
number  of  men,  would  you  not  ?— We  should  not  reduce 
the  number  of  men,  we  should  keep  the  same  number  of 
men,  but  they  would  not  work  so  fully  ;  we  should  share 
the  work, 

87154.  Do  you  think  it  was  before  their  mind  in  dis- 
liking the  four  shifts  that  they  might  be  left  stranded 
there,  if  they  came  and  settled  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

87155.  I  suppose  your  works  are  so  situated  that  you 
do  not  build  cottages  for  your  workmen ;  they  come 
from  the  town  ? — I  have  no  cottages  of  my  own. 

87156.  You  do  not  think'that  had  anything  to  do  -nith 
their  refusing  ? — No. 
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Mr.  George  Edward  Abbott,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


V  rkmen 
A. 


87157.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  a  Statement  which  we  wll  take  as  your  Evidence- 
Ln-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Very  well.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Ejerienceof     1.  I  am  the  Treasurer  of  the  Borough  Committee  of 
w,iess.         the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  and  a  member  of  the 
£  General  Purposes  Sub-Committee  under  it.    I  have  also 

.  I  been  associated  with  the  various  relief  measures  adopted 

I  in  the  town  for  some  years  past.    I  am  also  Treasurer 

||  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Local  Charity  Organisation 

Society. 

Extent  of  Unemployment. 
Epent  of  2.  With  the  approach  of  winter  it  has,  for  several  years 

rof  prior  to  past  been  the  custom  to  start  a  Mayor's  fund  or  a  relief 
lamployed  fmijj^  an(j  to  sohcit  voluntary  contributions.  The 
corporation  have  also  started  rehef  works,  and  the 
committee  administering  the  fund  has  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recommending  men  for  this  work.  Thus, 
in  the  winter  of  1904-5  (i.e.,  before  the  Unemployed  Act 
came  into  force),  a  sum  of  £457  was  spent  on  grocery 
tickets,  boots  for  children,  etc.,  and  the  corporation, 
during  the  same  period,  paid  away  £1,520  for  wages  on 
relief  works. 

3.  In  the  following  winter  the  then  Mayor  distributed 
£900,  employing  the  agency  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
giving  it  in  sums  of  £100  a  week ;  the  Corporation  Relief 
Works  resulted  in  an  expenditure  of  £2,080.  During 
this  same  winter  the  guardians  expended  over  £2,000  in 
their  outdoor  labour  yard. 

4.  The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  was  : — 
1904-5  -       -       -       -       -       -  745 

Registered  by  Distress  Committee  November 

'  15th,  1905,  to  January  31st,  1906  670 
October  1st,  1906,  to  January  31st-  627 

5.  An  analysis  of  1,137  applications  gives  the  following 
results  as  to  occupations  and  ages  : — 

Skilled- 
Boot  Trade    ------  652 

Builders,  Painters,  etc.  -      -      -      -  61 
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These  details  may  be  verified  at  the  office  of  the  Distrt  s3 
Committee. 

6.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  close  th?  various  rcilief 
funds  by  the  end  of  March,  when  the  staple  trade  is 
usually  active  and  employment  at  its  best. 

The  Causes  of  Unemployment. 

7.  During  the  past  few  years  the  staple  trade  has  been 
going  through  a  period  of  change.  Numerous  firms,  not 
being  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions 
or  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
machinery,  have  gone  out  of  business,  by  failure  or  other- 
wise. Labour-saving  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  a 
large  extent,  and  although,  probably,  the  to  •. n's  output 
was  never  so  large,  yet  this  is  accomplished  with  consider- 
ably less  hands. 

8.  The  action  of  the  trades  union  in  insisting  upon  the 
minimum  wage  seems  also,  in  some  instances,  to  lead 
to  unemployment,  manufacturers  being  compelled  to 
employ  only  the  most  efficient  labour  if  the  maximum 
wage  is  demanded. 
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9.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  no  new  factories 
or  workmen's  houses  are  needed,  and  this  shows  itself  in 
the  slackness  of  the  building  trade. 

The  Effects  of  Unemployment. 

10.  It  is  scarcely  likely  except  in  a  period  of  special 
activity,  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  over  forty  will  find 
regular  employment  in  the  factories  again,  and  they  tend 
to  deteriorate  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  casual  labour. 

11.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  many  more  cases  of 
joint  occupation  of  houses  than  formerly. 

Remedies  for  the  Unemployment  and  the  Result  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

12.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour  for  our 
main  industry  here,  it  is  important  to  render  it  as  fluid 
as  possible  by  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the 
conditions  at  other  centres  of  the  trade,  and  enabling 
workers  to  migrate. 

13.  Such  work  as  has  been  found  under  the  Distress 
Committee,  mainly  pick  and  shovel  work,  is  quite  unsuit- 
able for  this  class  of  labour,  and  probably  leads  to  a  loss 
of  technical  skill. 

14.  Then  too  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  enforce  the 
ordinary  conditions  as  to  dismissal  and  insisting  upon  a 
full  day's  work,  leads  to  "  slacking  "  and  to  deterioration 
of  character. 

15.  As  a  Labour  Bureau  and  an  Emigration  Agency  the 
Act  should  be  useful,  but  it  can  I  think  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  it  tends  to  destroy  independence  and  self-reliance  and 
teaches  men  to  rely  more  and  more  even  in  seasonal  trades 
and  short  periods  of  distress,  upon  State  aid  and  State 
work. 

16.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  yearly  recurring 
relief  funds  and  gifts  such  as  the  £900  before  mentioned, 
although  conceived  in  the  kindest  spirit  do  no  real  good, 
and  fail  to  touch  the  real  question  at  issue.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  men  have  found  no  other 
employment  except  under  the  guardians  (outdoor  stone 
yard)  or  under  the  Distress  Committee,  and  that  the  same 
names  appear  on  each  occasion  when  relief  funds  or  relief 
works  are  started. 

17.  The  Act  being  regarded  as  a  permanent  institution 
for  the  provision  of  work  or  relief  creates  hopes  which  it 
seems  to  have  small  chance  of  fulfilling. 

18.  The  Local  Government  Board  recently  voted  a  sum 
of  £1,000  to  the  Distress  Committee  (out  of  the  £200,000) 
to  assist  in  a  scheme  for  a  new  bathing  place — undertaken 
by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000. 

Poor  Law. 

19.  The  feature  which  at  once  strikes  att  ntion  is  the  Heavy 
heavy  expenditure  upon  out-relief.    All   the  evidences  expenditure 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on — that  it  on  out-relief, 
tends  to  keep  down  the  wage  rate  and  to  manufacture 

paupers  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers.    The  figures  for  the 
past  three  years  are  appended  : — • 

Outdoor  Indoor 

1904  -       -       -       -    £16,750  £4,621 

1905  -       -       -       -      21,654  5,399 

1906  -       -       .       .      22,497  5,915 

20.  The  guardians  kept  open  continuously  a  stone  yard 
from  May,  1904  to  June,  1906.  (The  amount  spent  under 
this  head  was  in  1905,  £2,646.  1906,  £3,244.)  These 
totals  are  included  in  above  figures. 

21.  The  printed  statement  of  account,  issued  by  the 
Board  for  1906,  is  enclosed.  It  gives  the  names  of  the 
])resent  guardians  and  I  have  added  the  occupations. 
There  is  a  strong  Socialist  element  on  the  board  which 
advocates  generous  out-relief. 

22.  The  total  number  relieved  in  1906  was  a  weekly  Numbers 
average  of  2,887   (indoor,  486;   outdoor,  2,401).     It  is  relieved, 
easy  to  see  what  an  important  bearing  these  numbe:s 

might  have  if  the  regulations  as  to  disfranchisement  were 
relaxed. 

Charities. 

23.  The  most  popular  of  the  local  charities  is  the  North-  Charities, 
ampton  Hospital.     Admission  is  by  a  system  of  governors' 

letter.  It  is  beginning  to  be  realised  that  these  do  not 
always   fall    to   the   right  kind  of  recipients — that  in 
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Mr.  George  many  cases  there  could  and  should  be  some  pajmient 
Edward  made  and  that,  as  the  Chairman  recently  stated  at  a  meeting, 
Abbott.  harm  can  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  indiscriminate 
medical  relief  as  by  indiscriminate  out-relief. 

24.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  officials  are  concerned  there 
is  always  a  readiness  to  assist  in  any  way  they  can  the 
efforts  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

25.  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  might  be  done  to  limit 
the  expenditure  on  out-relief  and  while  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  that,  in  the  special  circumstances  affecting  the 
boot  trade  at  present,  voluntary  effort  could  cover  all  the 
ground,  yet  if  such  work  under  public  bodies  as  could  well 
stand  over  till  the  winter  season  were  so  reserved,  not 
much  more  would  be  needed,  nor  would  that  probably 
be  needed  continuously  to  any  lai'ge  extent. 

Distress  due  87158.  (Chairman.)  The  distress  with  which  you  have 
to  changes  in  had  to  deal  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  changes  in 
indu3try.       the  boot  trade  ?— That  is  so. 

87159.  Have  you  any  other  large  industry  in  North- 
ampton but  the  boot  trade  ? — No,  it  is  mainly  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade. 

87160.  There  is  no  hosiery  trade  ? — None. 

87161.  Has  the  building  trade  been  depressed  in  North- 
impton  ? — Very  much. 

87162.  I  suppose  you  have  got  over  the  worst  of  this 
change  in  machinery  for  the  time  being  in  Northampton, 
because  the  new  factories  are  in  full  svi'ing,  are  they  not  ? 
• — Yes,  it  is  gradually  lighting  itself. 

87163.  I  suppose  that  the  result  will  be  that  those 
who  work  under  the  new  sj-stem  of  things,  though  they 
will  be  less  in  number,  will  work  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  they  did  before  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

87164.  So  that  it  is  a  temporary  difficulty  you  have  to 
deal  with,  or  is  there  always  a  certain  amount  of  chronic 
unemployment  ? — There  has  always  been  a  certain  amoimt 
of  chronic  unemployment,  a  not  inconsiderable  amoimt. 

87165.  When  you  took  the  names  of  those  who  came 
;or  assistance,  did  you  make  any  note  about  the  ages  ; 
B'ere  they  mostly  young  people  ? — Wc  took  the  age?  of 
all,  and  the  greater  numbers  were  betv.-een  twenty  and 
forty. 

87166.  Five  himdred  out  of  the  1,100  were  under 
forty  ?— Yes. 

87167.  That  is  to  say  in  the  prime  of  life  ? — That  is 
so. 

Casual  87168.  What  is  your  impression  ;  should  j^ou  saj-  the 

workers.  great  majority  of  them  were  persons  who  were  generally 
what  one  might  called  under-employed  except  in  the 
boot  trade ;  that  was  exceptional,  but  taking  the  rest 
should  say  you  the  majority  of  those  who  came  to  you 
were  persons  who  relied  on  casual  labour  and  as  a  rule 
were  not  fiilly  occupied? — Yes. 

87169.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  men  over  forty  who 
are  now  out  of  employment  will  find  it  veiy  difficult  to 
get  employment  ? — The  skilled  wor Iters  in  the  boot  trade 
I  think  will  find  it  very  difficult. 

87170. .It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  has  rather  contracted  the  age 
at  which  a  man  can  get  a  livelihood  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 
My  opinion  is,  that  that  Act  and  the  insistance  by 
the  trade  unions  upon  the  minimum  wage,  have  told 
ag  inst  the  elder  men  getting  into  work  again. 

87171.  The  joint  occupation  of  houses  I  suppose  would 
indicate  poverty  ? — Yes. 

87272.  That  means  they  are  packed  up  closer  ? — That  is 
so. 

87173.  Is  the  house  accommodation  in  Northampton 
fairly  adequate  ? — Fairly  adequate  and  satisfactory. 

8717t.  There  has  been  a  large  addition  recently  to  the 
working  men's  accommodation  in  Northampton,  has  there 
not  ?— ISTot  recently;  the  housing  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
is  good. 

Boot  trade  87175.  There  are  no  seasonal  trades  in  Northampton, 
seasonal.        are  there  ? — The  boot  trade  is  to  an  extent  seasonal, 

that  is  to  say  it  is  most  active  in  the  spring  months  of 

the  year. 

87476.  When  we  come  to  your  suggested  remedies,  vou 
arc  doubtful  whethcv  these  yearly  recurring  gifts  and 
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relief  funds  do  any  real  good  ? — WTiat  we  find  is  this,  that  Recurren 
the  same  names  tend  to  recur,  showing,  as  many  of  us  of  applica 
think,  that  the  men  Icse  their  initiative  and  rely  upon  tions  for 
the  funds  as  an  annual  thing.  relief. 

87177.  They  seem  to  think  rather  that  it  is  one  of  the 
resources  upon  which  they  can  fall  back? — That  is  so. 

87178.  With  regard  to  labom-  bui-eaux  or  employment  Labour  ' 
exchanges,  was   your  bureau  effective    at  all  ? — Only  bureaux 
recently,  and  then  we  think  it  was  in  one  respect  quite 
successful.    One  or  two  of  us  heard  of  a  demand  for  j,r- 
labour  in  Durham,  and  we  moved  some  families  to  Durham  collierie  ° 
through  the  distress  fund  with  great  success.    They  have 
paid  back  nearly  half  the  amount  we  advanced,  and  they 
are  now  Ln  a  pOoition  of  comparative  comfort. 

87179.  What  class  of  work  did  they  undertake  ? — • 
They  were  shoe  hands,  men  with  families,  wretchedlj' 
poor. 

87180.  What  did  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  ? 
— We  were  promised  work  for  them  before  we  sent  theai.  i 

87181.  What  sort  of  work  ?— Work  in  the  coal  mines  ; 
some  surface  work  and  some  imderg  round  work. 

87182.  As  far  as  you  know  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  that  ? — Excellently.  We  have  reports  from  the 
colliery  manager  stating  that  he  is  entirely  satisfied. 

87183.  They  were  picked  men,  I  suppose  ? — No,  in- 
deed they  were  not ;  they  were  men  of  fairly  satisfactory 
character,  but  not  first  rate. 

87184.  And  their  physique  ? — Was  not  robust. 

87185.  Rather    below   normal    should   you   say  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  rather  below  normal. 

87186.  And  the  experiment  has  answered  ?— Excel- 
lently, we  think. 

87187.  How  many  did  you  send  ? — We  have  sent 
eight  families  altogether,  consisting  of  seventy-three 
persons. 

87188.  And  they  are  aU  doing  well  ? — The  request  was 
that 'we  would  send  only  those  who  had  growing  boys 
and  they  have  done  quite  satisfactorily. 

87189.  Did  jou  give  them  an  outfit  or  anjrtliing  of  that 
sort  ?— The  total  cost  to  the  distress  committee  has  been 
only  £62,  and  they  have  paid  back  £26  of  it  up  to  this 
moment. 

87190.  It  was  only  a  loan  ? — Only  a  loan,  a,nd  they 
are  keeping  their  engagement  faithfully. 

87191.  Do  you  think  that  this  employment  exchange  Capabilitie: 
is  capable  of  great  development  if  it  becomes  universal  ?  of  employ- 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  capable  of  great  expansion  and  im-  ment 
provement.  exchanges. 

87192.  Was  there  any  difficulty  from  the  trade  unions 
as  to  using  the  labour  bureau  ? — We  have  some  Socialist 
members  on  our  distress  committee,  and  they  were  careful 
to  make  inquiries  that  there  was  no  strike  going  on  in 
the  district  before  we  transplanted  our  men. 

87193.  Do  you  think  you  could  work  a  labour  exchange 
or  bureau  so  as  to  make  it  really  rather  a  centre  in  the 
borough  for  obtaining  employment  ? — That  is  my  hope, 
so  that  we  could  obtain  information  as  to  where  work 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  then  transplant  our  labotu. 

87194.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  governing  body  Compositioi 
might  be  composed  partially  of  employers  and  partially  of  cominittt 
of  employees  ? — Yes. 

87195.  Is  that  a  suggestion  that  meets  with  favour 
in  your  mind.  Do  you  think  it  would  get  over  the  sort 
of  difficulty  that  exists  ? — I  should  think  that  would  bo 
good. 

87196.  Are  the  relations  which  exist  between  masters 
and  men  good  in  Northampton  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is 
no  soreness  at  the  present  time. 

87197.  There  has  been  no  recent  strike  ? — No.  We  Emigration. , 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  emigration  work  on  the 

distress  committee. 

87198.  You  are  not  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  are  you  ? — 
No. 

87199.  You  think  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  ]^;ggg^  po. 
Law  in  Northampton  rather  tends  to  keep  people  there,  Law  Ad- 
and  to  manufacture  paupers  ? — To  keep  a  certain  amount  ministration 
of  chronic  unemployment. . 
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87200.  You  think  they  would  go  otherwise  ? — I  think 
they  would  either  go  or  find  some  employment. 

87201.  Was  there  a  recent  Poor  Law  election  in  North- 
ampton ? — Yes. 

87202.  Wliat  was  the  result ;  did  the  more  moderate 
people  gain  or  did  they  lose  ? — I  have  a  hst  showing  the 
constitution  of  the  board  here,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  increase  in  the  Sociahst  vote. 

87203.  Coming  to  charities,  the  Northampton  hospitf  1 
is  very  well  supported,  I  ujiderstand  ? — It  is. 

87'204.  There  is  a  system  of  medical  provident  relief 
in  Northampton,  which  I  understand,  works  very  satis- 
factorily ? — That  is  so. 

87-05.  Do  the  charities  co-operate  with  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Not  adequately. 

87206.  Are  there  many  endowed  charities  ? — There  is 
a  good  deal  of  charity  in  the  district. 

87207.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  renewal  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — On  its  present  lines 
I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  renewed. 

87208.  If  it  were  renewed,  what  would  you  suggest  ? 
Would  you  have  two  authorities,  or  only  one  authority 
to  deal  with  distress  ? — I  should  hardly  hke  to  see  the 
whole  work  made  over  to  the  boards  of  guardians  as  nov.- 
constituted. 

87209.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  sometimes  thr.t 
the  Poor  Law  might  be  handed  over  to  the  town  council  ; 
assuming  there  was  one  authority  to  deal  with  all  local 
matters,  that  authority  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  v.'it\\ 
this  question  of  distress  ? — I  think  so. 

87210.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  those  people 
who  have  been  displaced  by  machinery  ;  are  there  still 
many  in  the  town  who  are  unemployed  ? — We  have 
recently — that  is,  within  the  last  week- — issued  an  advertise- 
ment to  those  who  are  out  of  employment  to  re-register 
themselves  and  202  persons  did  so  register. 

87211.  Did  the  people  who  came  to  you  comprise  the 
bulk  of  those  who  had  lost  their  employment  in  the  boot 
trade,  or  did  the  more  respectable  or  better  class  workers 
decline  to  come  ? — I  think  many  of  the  better  class  work- 
men did  not  come,  that  is  to  say  they  had  some  reserves 
of  their  own,  and  their  friends  helped  them. 

87212.  Should  you  say  in  the  course  of  the  next  three 
or  four  years,  if  trade  becomes  normal,  Northampton 
will  absorb  these  people  who  were  turned  out  who  are 
unable  to  get  a  livehhood  in  the  boot  trade  ? — I  think  so. 

ipecial  87213.  You  want  no  special  measures  ? — Except  so 

sures  far  as  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  casual  unemploved 
led  to  cope  labour  always  there. 

87214.  I  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  the  success  of 
migration  so  far  as  you  have  gone  would  encourage  j^our 
committee  to  go  further  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

87215.  I  suppose  it  was  a  surprise  to  you,  was  it  not, 
that  it  was  so  successful  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  rather  a 
surprise  that  the  men  turned  out  so  satisfactory  as  they 
did  and  adapted  themselves  so  readily. 

87216.  Why  did  you  select  the  coal  trade  ;  because 
there  was  a  special  demand  ? — Because  I  personally  heard 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  men  in  this  particular  pla<;e  ;  then 
we  communicated  ^vith  the  colliery  manager  and  he  said, 
certainly  he  could  do  with  men. 

87217.  That  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  an  effective 
system  of  labour  exchanges  might  effect  in  many  instances? 
— That  is  quite  my  hope. 

87218.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  How  many  men  did  you  send 
to  the  collieries  ? — We  sent  eight  families,  comprising 
seventy-three  persons. 

87219.  And  your  total  register  for  the  unemployed 
was  1,137,  was  it ;  that  would  be  individual  men  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  so.    I  forget  over  what  period  that  is. 

87220.  I  have  taken  it  from  Paragraph  4  of  your 
Statement  as  1904-5  ? — That  is  registered  from  November, 
1905,  to  January,  1907. 

87221.  That  is  the  two  periods  ? — Yes,  practically  two 
winters. 

87222.  I  notice  you  registered  652  skilled  worl.ers  in 
the  boot  trade  in  that  period  ? — Yes. 
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87223.  They  would  be  skilled  workmen,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  for  the  most  part. 

87224.  Therefore  those  652  were  higher  grade  labourers 
than  the  ordinary  unskilled  labourer  or  casual  labourer  ? 
—Yes, 

87225.  So  you  did  get  a  number  of  men  who  belonged 
to  the  better  class  trades  who  did  apply  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  members  of  the  boot  trade. 

87226.  The  stress  must  have  been  rather  acute  to 
compel  them  to  apply  ? — Certainly. 

87227.  Do  you  know  if  those  men  belonged  to  their 
union  ? — I  should  think  most  of  them  would. 

87228.  Is  Northampton  a  strong  trade  union  town 
in  the  boot  trade  ? — Yes,  it  is  well  organised. 

87229.  And  the  chances  are  that  they  did  belong  ? — 
Yes. 

87230.  1  notice  in  Paragraph  10  you  say  :  "  It  is  scarcely 
liki'ly,  except  in  a  period  of  special  activity,  that  the  bulk 
of  t'le  men  over  forty  will  fuid  regular  employment  in  the 
factories  again,  and  they  tend  to  deteriorate  and  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  casual  labour."  Do  I  understand  you  think 
that  any  large  proportion  of  these  could  emigrate  or 
migrate  ?  For  instance,  336  between  forty  and  fifty  regis- 
tered, and  between  fifty  and  sixty,  216  ;  so  you  had  a 
considerable  number  of  men  over  forty  ? — Yes,  but  as  the 
Return  co  ei'S  two  seasons,  some  may  appear  twice, 

87231.  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  tliink  they  will 
be  absorbed  during  the  next  year  or  two  ?— I  think  they 
are  being  partially  employed  in  the  boot  trade  now  in 
seasons  of  activity,  but  they  do  not  get  regular  employ- 
ment. 

87232.  They  are  casually  employed  ? — Yes. 

87233.  How  do  they  live  the  other  part  of  their  time  ? 
— Very  often  they  have  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  get 
out -relief. 

87234.  Would  you  prefer  to  provide  them  with  work 
instead  of  out-relief  ? — Perhaps  you  would  explain  what 
you  mean  by  "  providing  work."  Do  you  mean  work 
at  the  expense  of  the  mimicipality  ? 

87235.  Either  the  municipality  or  the  nation  ? — It 
comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  I  should  think. 

87236.  I  expect  it  does  in  the  end.  What  I  am  really 
trjang  to  get  at  is  what  you  propose  to  do  with  them 
other  than  by  out-relief,  or  being  assisted  in  some  sort  of 
way.  You  say  that  practically  they  cannot  get  back 
into  the  factories  regularly,  they  can  only  get  casual 
emplojonent,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  ages  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  at  least,  are  not  the  kind  of  ages  to  migrate 
to  colliery  work,  and  heavy  work  of  that  kind,  I  am 
asking  you  for  a  suggestion  of  what  to  do  ;  what  is  your 
alternative  ? — We  have  had  no  age  limit  fixed  on  these 
colliery  removals  ;  that  is  only  one  instance,  I  hope,  of 
what  might  be  done. 

87237.  That  is  what  you  are  pinning  your  faith  to  foi 
absorbing  these  men  ? — Yes. 

87238.  {31  r.  Phelps.)  Do  you  find  that  from  Northamp- 
ton the  boot  trade  is  tending  to  go  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts ? — No,  to  a  very  small  extent  ;  the  Army  trade  is 
done  in  the  villages  to  a  great  extent. 

87-  39.  Do  j^ou  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there 
was  a  movement  in  that  way  from  the  towns  to  the 
villages  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  see  any  advantage- 
in  that  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned. 

87240.  You  do  not  think  the  conditions  are  improved  T 
— No,  I  think  not ;  possibly  the  factory  accommodation 
is  better  in  the  town. 

87241.  Do  you  find  in  Northampton  the  year  is  divided 
into  a  busy  time  and  a  slack  time  ? — The  busiest  time  is 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  boot  trade. 

87242.  Why  is  that  ? — I  think  it  is  because  factors  and 
retailers  place  most  of  their  orders  after  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

87243.  Tha*-.  must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  their 
customers,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

87244.  Why  is  the  year  so  divided,  do  you  think  ? — 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is  except  long  custom. 

8724  5.  Have  you  a  co-operative  boot  factory  in 
Northampton  ? — Not  in  Northampton, 

87246.  They  do  not  make  their  own  boots  there  ? 
— No ;  they  have  a  co-operative  factory  in  Leicester. 
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3Ir.  George       87247.  Taking  the  division  of  the  busy  time  and  the 
[Edward     slack  time,  I  suppose  there  is  less  employment  in  the 
Abbott.      summer  than  in  the  winter  ? — Yes. 

Dec.  1907.     87248.  Do  you  find  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 

  is  more  busy  at  that  time  than  it  is  in  the  winter  ? — No, 

I  think  not. 
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87249.  You  do  not  find  that  the  variations  in  employ- 
ment make  much  difference  to  you  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

87250.  Why  is  that,  do  you  think  ? — I  suppose  that 
the  demands  of  the  household  are  somewhat  less  in  the 
summer  time — less  for  firing  and  light. 

87251.  Do  you  think  in  Northampton  the  unemploy- 
ment is  regular  enough  to  admit  of  being  insured  against  ? 
• — Do  you  mean  insured  against  individually  ? 

87252.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  express  an  opinion. 
87353.  Do  you  find  the  amount  of  labour  has  been 

diminished  much  by  labour  saving  machinery  ? — Yes, 
the  amount  of  employment  has  been  diminished. 

87254.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  another  witness 
that  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  product  almost 
always  absorbed  that  labour  ?— Yes. 

87255.  Should  you  say  that  was  the  case  with  boots 
and  shoes  ? — I  should  say  that  our  output  was  greater 
than  it  was,  but  I  think  there  are  fewer  hands  employed. 

87256.  In  proportion  to  the  output  or  absolutely  ? — 
Absolutely. 

87257.  You  do  not  think  the  increased  demand  absorbs 
the  people  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

87258.  When  a  man  is  thrown  out  in  that  way,  what 
resource  is  there  open  to  him  ? — Only  to  get  into  some 
other  industry  if  possible,  I  think. 

87259.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  facilitating  that  sort 
of  movement  ? — You  mean  the  transfer  ? 

87260.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

87261.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  type  of  labour 
colonies  would  help  one  much  in  those  cases  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  not. 

87262.  You  do  not  advise  them  ? — I  mean  the  men  in 
the  boot  trade  are  not  of  a  suitable  physique  for  a  labour 
colony 

87263.  They  are  not  qualified  for  agricultural  work  ? 
- — They  are  not. 

87264.  Are  their  tastes  in  that  direction  at  all,  do  you 
think  ?— I  think  not. 

87-65.  They  would  prefer  town  life  if  they  could  keep 
it  ? — Yes. 

87266.  You  think  there  is  not  much  apprenticeship  in 
Northampton  at  the  present  time  ?- — There  is  not. 

87267.  Have  you  any  endowed  charities  to  encourage 
apprenticeship  ? — To  a  limited  extent. 

87268.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  applied  now  ? — • 
They  are  applied  to  making  payments  to  masters  to  take 
boys  in  to  a  certain  extent. 

87269.  I  do  not  know  what  position  your  charities  are 
in  in  Northampton  ;  are  they  under  a  body  of  municipal 
trustees  ? — There  are  some  under  municipal  trustees,  but 
very  often  they  are  under  private  control  and  private 
trustees. 

87270.  Are  they  administered  under  a  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ? — In  some  cases,  not  all. 

87271.  Do  you  find  in  some  cases  the  endowment  for 
apprenticeship  is  useful  ? — I  think  it  is. 

87272.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  frequently 
recommend  people  for  apprenticeship  fees  ? — Yes,  if 
opportunity  oilers. 

87273.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  sum  is  paid  in 
apprenticeship  fees  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could. 

87274.  In  the  aVsence  of  apprenticeship,  do  you  see 
your  way  to  making  similar  provisions  for  young  people 
when  they  start  in  life,  and  equipping  them  better  for  the 
battle  of  life  ? — Except  in  the  matter  of  technical  training. 

87275.  What  is  Northampton  doing  in  that  way  ? — 
We  have  technical  classes  established  in  connection  with 
the  local  Grammar  School. 

87276.  When  you  say  technical  classes,  what  kind  of 
technical  education  do  they  give  ? — They  give  technical 
instruction  in  v.hat  they  call  the  clicking  department  of 
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the  boot  trade,  that  is  the  cutting  ouv  of  the  leather  to  Technical 
the  shape  of  the  boot.  training. 

87277.  In  the  schools  they  would  give  what  you  might 
call  general  technical  education,  would  they  not  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  that  is  done  in  the  schools,  except  in  the 
technical  schools. 

87278.  In  the  technical  schools  are  the  classes  as  a 
rule  at  night  or  in  the  day  ? — At  night 

87279.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  atten-  Compulsor 
dance  at  those  schools  was  made  compulsory  ? — Yes,  I  attendanof 
think  it  would. 

87280.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  that 
at  Northampton,  if  put  to  local  veto  ? — If  you  were  to 
take  the  boys  and  lads  who  were  employed  all  the  day, 
I  think  there  might  be  resistance  to  it  to  an  extent 

87281.  But  suppose,  for  instance,  it  was  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  and 
possible. 

87282.  You  think  it  would  be  popular  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  quite  feasible,  and  possibly  popular. 

87283.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  the  Extension 
age  at  which  children  leave  school  by  a  year  ? — I  think  school  age, 
that  would  be  far  less  popular. 

87284.  It  would  be  difficult  to  carry  it  at  Northamp- 
ton ?— Yes. 

87285.  Should  you  agree  with  other  witnesses  in  saying 
that  is  the  most  critical  time  in  life  now  ? — Yes,  I  think 
I  should. 

87286.  I  suppose  in  Northampton  there  is  a  large  Boy  labou< 
number  of  occupations  boys  take  to  ? — Yes,  the  parents 
look  very  often  to  the  wages  of  the  children  to  assist  to 
maintain  them. 

87287.  Has  your  Charity  Organisation  Society  given 
much  attention  to  the  educational  side  of  the  problem  ? — 
No,  it  has  not. 

87288.  (Mr.   Gardiner.)  Have  you  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  work  of  education  in  your  tOAvn  ? — No. 

87289.  You  were  not  on  the  School  Board  ? — ^No. 
I  am  an  ordinary  school  manager  of  one  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

87290.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet )  Do  you  know  at  all  where 
the  children  go  when  they  leave  the  elementary  schools  ? 
Is  there  any  record  kept  ?  Would  they  go  to  skilled 
trades  or  casual  ? — I  think  they  find  their  way  into  the 
occupation  of  their  fathers  very  often,  in  the  factories. 

87291.  There  is  no  advisory  committee  to  advise 
them  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

87292.  Have  you  a  high  standard  of  inquiry  in  connec-  Inquirieab 
tion  with  the  distress  committee? — -Yes,  "I  think  we  distress  coi 
have  always  had  a  home  visit  made  ;  we  have  always  mittees. 
had  references  from  the  last  employer,  and  upon  that 
we  have  acted. 

87293.  Are  those  references  taken  up  personally  or 
written  to  ? — We  get  a  written  statement  from  the 
employer. 

87294.  Is  the  inquiry  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  inquiry  ? — It  is  not  quite  so 
careful. 

87295.  Do  you  find  it  is  resented  by  the  applicants  ? — 
In  very  few  cases. 

87296.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  what  becomes 
of  the  people  who  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  distress 
committee  ? — I  am  afraid  we  do  not,  very  little. 

87297.  You  know,  I  suppose,  when  the  same  cases  Recurrent 
come  back  to  you  ? — Yes,  our  records  show  that.  cases 

registered 

87298.  Do  they  come  back  to  any  large  extent  ? —  ^j^jj 
Yes,  the  same  names  recur  to  a  large  extent,  not  only  distress 
the  names  which  have  come  before  the  distress  committees,  committees,l 
but  those  which  have  come  before  the  old  borough 

relief  fund  committee. 

87299.  So  you  have  a  certain  population  which  comes 
every  winter  ? — Yes,  which  relies  on  it. 

87300.  Can  you  tell  me  how  large  that  population 
is  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

87301.  I  think  you  say  you  have  done  some  emigra-  Emigration, 
tion  ? — Yes,  a  little  emigration  to  Canada. 
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87302.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  pushed  much 
further  in  Northamptou  ? — Yes,  it  could.  We  have 
hesitated  on  account  of  the  cost. 

87303.  If  you  had  funds  do  you  think  you  could  get 
rid  of  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed  residuum  ? — Some 
of  it  is  not  very  eligible  residuum. 

87304.  But  a  considerable  amount  you  could  deal 
with  ?— Yes. 

87305.  Turning  to  the  section  of  your  paper  which 
deals  with  the  Poor  Law,  is  the  publican  interest  strong 
amongst  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  very.  There  are  seven 
of  the  guardians  who  are  connected  with  the  licensed 
t  rade — publicans. 

87306-8.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  publicans 
not  eligible  for  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

87309.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  a  better 
set  of  people  to  serve  upon  distress  committees,  I  mean 
more  suitable,  not  in  any  other  sense — more  skilled 
people  ? — I  cannot  suggest  any  method  ;  it  is  a  constant 
difficulty,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  cure  it. 

87310.  Are  the  officials,  enquiry  agents  that  you  em- 
ploy, trained  to  the  work  at  all  ? — Only  as  we  have 
trained  them  ourselves, 

87311.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  those  eight  families  the  only 
people  you  have  migrated  ? — No,  there  are  others.  We 
have  migrated  fifteen  families  to  other  areas,  consisting 
of  fifty-two  persons.  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  Durham 
pxperiment.  Altogether  we  have  migrated  fifteen  families 
to  other  areas  than  Durham. 

87312.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  made  the  grants 
to  those  people  loans  ? — In  each  case. 
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87313.  Has  any  of  it  been  repaid  ? — They  are  paying 
quite  regularly  ;  the  Durham  ones,  not  the  others.  The 
others  are  quite  small  in  amount. 

87314.  And  they  feel  they  have  been  transported 

into  more  satisfactory  conditions  altogether  ? — Quite.  

They  write  most  cheerfully. 

87315.  Shall  you  be  able  to  continue  that  work,  do 
you  think  ?  Do  you  see  openings  in  other  directions  ? 
— What  we  are  doing  is  this :  As  often  as  a  house  is 
vacant,  the  colliery  manager  writes  and  says  he  can  do 
with  another  family,  and  then  we  find  another  family  to 
be  sent  up. 

87316.  Then  what  is  limiting  it  is  the  house  accommo-  Limitation  of 
datio.*!  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  they  are  going  ?  migration. 
—That  is  aU. 

87317.  You  have  carried  on  that  at  a  less  cost  than  ' 
emigration  ? — Yes,  because  it  costs  less  and  we  have  no 
funds  for  the  other, 

87318.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  say  that  you  think  Recurring 
the  same  people  are  apt  to  recur  in  their  applications  to  applications 
the  distress  committee  ?— Yes.  to  distress 

87319.  That  has  stopped  now,  has  it  not,  becaiise  they 
cannot  apply  if  they  received  assistance  from  the  distress 
committee  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years  ? — 
Yes. 

87320.  Has  that  had  any  effect  in  Northampton  at  the 
present  time  ? — We  only  received  the  applications  last 
week,  so  we  have  not  had  time  to  classify  them.  I  have 
no  doubt  some  cases  applied  though  they  are  not  eligible. 

87321.  That  will  be  ascertained  when  they  are  dis- 
sected ? — Yes. 


Mr,  John  Kentish  Wright,  called ;    and  Examined. 


87322.  {Chairman.)  You  were  chairman  of  the  Notting- 
ha-n  distress  committee  in  the  winter  of  1906-7  ? — 
Yes. 

87323.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which,  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  Evidence-in- 
chief  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  follow- 
ing Statement.) 

1.  My  opinions  are  founded  upon  my  knowledge  of 
the  relief  of  the  vmemployed  in  the  winter,  1904-5,  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man, and  of  the  work  during  the  winters  1905-6  and 
1906-7,  of  the  Statutory  Distress  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  and  of  which  during  the  last  year  I  was 
chairman.  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  in  Nottingham  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 

Extent. 

2.  In  December,  1904,  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  want  of  employment.  This  was  greatly  exaggerated 
by  careless  statements  of  emotional  persons  and  of  trade 
union  officials,  one  of  whom  publicly  stated  that  there 
were  3,000  men  out  of  work.  The  corporation  was  able 
to  allot  a  considerable  sum  to  relieve  the  distress  thus 
alleged,  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  re- 
quested to  imdertake  the  administration  and  distribution 
of  this  fund,  which  they  did.  Every  means  was  adopted 
to  get  the  unemployed  to  apply,  and  every  application 
was  promptly,  carefully  and  sympathetically  dealt  with. 
The  total  number  of  applications  for  the  whole  winter 
from  November  29th,  1904,  to  March  15th,  1905,  was 
834,  of  whom  429  were  helped  from  the  fund,  and  405 
were  refused.  Of  the  cases  refused,  126  were  of  bad 
character,  107  were  not  desitute  (other  members  of  the 
family  being  in  work),  fifty-three  were  referred  to  the 
guardians,  and  thirty-five  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  amount  expended  in  actual  relief,  apart 
from  expenses  of  administration,  was  £1,072  9s.  7d. 
Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  report  of  the 
distribution  of  this  relief  sent  herewith. 

3.  In  the  following  winter  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  same  want  of  employment,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  been  considered  necessary  to  do  anything, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905.  However,  as  that  Act  was  passed, 
a  committee  was  constituted  under  it,  and  a  grant  was 
obtained  from  the  Queen's  Fund,  and  applications  were 


invited  by  advertisement  and  poster.  The  applications  Mr.  John 
from  November  29th,  1905,  to  April  13th,  1906,  were  Kentish 
741,  of  whom  377  were  reported  as  suitable  for  work  Wright. 

imder  the  Act,  and  work  was  provided  for  270.  Grants   

amounting  to  £717  Avere  obtained  from  the  Queen's  Fund,  "  ^^^^ 
and  local  contributions  produced  £34  10s.  7d.    No  appeal  g^tent  of 
was  made  for  contributions  to  the  public  in  Nottingham,  ujiemploy 
as  it  was  foimd  not  to  be  required.    I  send  herewith  ment. 
report  of  the  committee,  submitted  May,  1906. 

4.  In  the  winter  1906-7  trade  in  the  town  in  all  its 
branches  was  exceptionally  good,  and  want  of  employ- 
ment was  very  much  less  than  in  previous  winters,  and 
some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  necassary 
to  open  the  registry  of  the  unemployed,  but  as  all  the 
machinery  was  there,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  register 
to  ascertain  if  the  general  impression,  that  there  was  no 
extensive  want  of  employment  was  correct.  The  same 
methods  of  publicity  and  invitation  were  adopted  as  in 
the  previous  year,  but  the  applications  for  the  winter 
only  numbered  236,  of  whom  129  were  found  to  be  per- 
sons suitable  for  employment  in  accordance  with  the 
Act.  As  the  number  was  so  small  it  was  decided  it  was 
not  desirable  to  organise  relief  works.  I  send  report 
of  the  committee,  submitted  March  27th,  1907, 

5.  I  consider  that  practically  all  the  unemployed 
(other  than  those  receiving  out-of-A^-ork  pay  from  their 
unions)  were  reached  by  the  relief  works  of  the  last  three 
winters,  and  the  figures  show  that  the  number  of  men 
desiring  work,  and  imable  to  obtain  it,  is  apt  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  accept  the 
loose  and  interested  statements  without  careful  inquirv. 
(.See  pp.  5.  6,  8,  9  of  the  report  of  1904-5  herewith.*) 
It  also  shows,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  men  able  and  anxious  to  work  who  cannot  find 
employment.  This  number,  of  course,  is  larger  in  times 
of  bad  trade,  but  even  in  the  very  best  years,  as  in  last 
winter,  there  is  always  a  body  of  labourers  out  of  work. 
Last  winter  it  was  129  out  of  a  population  of  250,000, 
or  about  '05  per  cent.,  but  this  is  an  exceptionally  small 
proportion. 

6.  As  to  the  classes  of  persons  affected,  it  is  remarkable  Occupations, 
how  very  few  of  the  applicants  are  workers  at  the  staple 

trades  of  the  city—  lace  and  hosiery.    In  the  winter  1 904-5 

*  For  Report  of  Administration  of  the  City  of  Nottingham 
Relief  Fund  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  see  Paper 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Herbert,  No,  XVII.  (B)  of  Appendix  to 
Vol.  I.  of  Miautes  of  Evidence,  p.  428. 
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both  lace  and  hosiery  trades  were  very  depressed,  but  there 
were  only  forty-eight  lace  hands  and  thirty-two  hosiery 
hands  applying.  In  the  next  winter  both  lace  and  hosiery 
were  considerably  brisker,  and  the  last  winter  has  been 
'  one  of  great  prosperity  in  the  lace  trade,  and  of  good  brisk 
work  in  the  hosiery.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  number 
of  applicants  from  these  trades,  but  I  believe  it  was  ex- 
tremely small. 

7.  One  peculiarity  of  Nottingham  work  is  the  very 
large  employment  given  in  the  lace  trade  to  women  working 
at  home  "  clipping  and  scolloping,"  i.e.,  finishing  the  lace 
after  it  has  come  from  the  machine.  In  good  times,  like 
last  winter,  a  woman  can  easily  earn  os.  or  6s.  a  week  in 
the  spare  time  from  her  domestic  work,  and  in  very  many 
cases  this  supplements  the  work  of  the  man  so  as  to  pre- 
vent destitution.  It  often  happens  that  if  a  man  is  out  of 
work,  or  doing  short  time,  he  sets  to  with  scissors  and 
thread  and  assists  the  wife  at  her  home  work. 

8.  A  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  are  unskilled 
labourers,  very  miny  being  bricklayers' labourers,  others 
being  outdoor  labourers  or  navvies.  In  1904-5,  out  of  834 
applications,  380,  or  nearly  half,  were  labourers,  and 
several  others  would  be  classified  as  unskilled  workmen. 
In  the  nex*-  winter,  out  of  741  applications,  334  were  skilled 
and  407  unskilled,  and  in  the  last  winter,  out  of  245 
applications.  109  were  skilled  and  136  unskilled. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the 
applicants,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  connected  with 
the  building  trade.  In  a  city  like  Nottingham,  when 
large  building  operations  are  in  process,  workmen  are 
attracted  to  the  city  and  settle  here,  and  when  after  three 
or  four  years  the  operations  cease  (and  whether  they  are 
public  buildings  or  speculative  cottage  buildings  they  are 
apt  to  cease  suddenly)  these  men  are  to  a  large  extent 
thrown  out  of  work.  In  time  they  float  away  to  other 
localities  where  there  happens  to  be  a  brisk  building  trade, 
but  it  is  always  some  time  before  the  balance  adjusts  itself. 
The  labour  supply  is  of  imperfect  fluidity,  and  the  les8 
energetic  and  the  less  vigorous  are  left  stranded  for  a 
time.  This  was,  to  some  extent,  the  case  in  Nottingham 
in  1905-6,  and  had  righted  itself  by  last  winter. 

10.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  trade  unions  of 
most,  if  not  all,  skillod  trades  give  "  out-of-work  "  pay,  btit 
the  Bricklayers'  Labourers'  Union  and,  I  believe,  all  un- 
skilled unions  do  not.  Consequently,  many  of  the  un- 
employed in  skilled  trades  would  not  apply  to  the  relief 
works,  and  this  causes  the  apparent  proportion  of  un- 
skilled unemployed  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is. 

11.  Out  of  the  total  of  245  applicants  last  winter,  no 
less  than  102  had  made  applications  in  the  previous  yea.r. 
This  is  a  very  large  proportion,  and  indicates  that  though 
anxious  to  work  they  were  for  some  cause  or  other,  either 
mental  or  jjhysical,  somewhat  under  the  average  capability 
and  were  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  out  of  work. 
Through  the  summer  they  had,  generally  speaking,  been 
in  more  or  less  regular  work  and  had  got  along  without 
charitable  or  Poor  Law  relief,  but  with  the  return  of  winter 
they  were  again  out  of  work. 

12.  All  three  winters  referred  to  were  mild,  and  there 
was  no  cessation  of  work  on  account  of  frost  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  If  there  had  been  any  prolonged 
frost  the  want  of  employment  would  have  been  very 
greatly  increased. 

Causes. 

13.  I  am  unable  to  trace  in  this  city  any  causes  for  the 
want  of  employment  beyond  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of 
trade. 

14.  In  the  winter  1904-5  the  staple  trades  and  the 
building  trades  were  all  depressed.  The  applications  were 
834.  The  next  year  the  trades  were  somewhat  better, 
and  the  applications  741,  and  last  year,  when  the  staple 
trades  were  unusually  prosperous,  the  applications  were 
only  245.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  effect  of 
the  state  of  the  staple  trades  in  the  number  of  applications 
is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  The  applications  from  those 
engaged  in  the  staple  trades  are  comparatively  very  fcAV, 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  staple  trades  conduces  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  increases  the  demand 
for  houses,  which  gives  emplojmient  to  the  class  from  whom 
our  applicants  chiefly  come. 

Remedies. 

15.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  large  or  heroic  remedies  for 
this  state  of  things.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable 
adjunct  of  our  complex  civilisaticr,  ar.d  though  it  may  be 


modified  and  reduced  by  wise  measures,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  ever  be  entirely  ended.    The  suggestion  that  the 
State  or  the  municipality  should  imdertake  drainage  i 
or  reclamation  works  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  Advantages 
providing  employment  appears  to  me  to  be  futile  and  use-  I 
less.    If  these  works  can  be  performed  profitably,  i.e.,  if  the  of  ^Ttf  ^^1 1 
result  is  commensurate  with  the  outlay,  the  State  or  the  ^Yorks'°'^^ 
municipality  may  well  undertake  works  which  private 
enterprise  could  not  cope  with,  and  this  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all.    But  the  universal  experience  has  shown 
that  if  the  works  are  not  profitable,  if  they  are  only  under- 
taken to  provide  work,  then,  whether  full  wages  are  paid 
or  only  a  reduced  rate,  such  works  are,  except  as  an 
emergency,  prejudicial  to  the  recipient  and  wasteful  to 
the  community. 

16.  Of  course,  anything  which  improves  the  general 
state  of  trade  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  reduces 
the  number  of  the  unemployed,  but  it  is  outside  the 
scope  of  these  remarks  to  discuss  such  wide  questions 
as  would  be  introduced. 

17.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  much  can  be  done  Labour 
in  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  \\  ay  by  the  extension  of  the  exchanges, 
work  of  labour  bureaux.    The  portion  of  the  work  of 

this  distress  committee  which  I  consider  most  satisfactory 
and  free  from  any  drawbacks  was  the  work  of  the  labour 
bureau,  which  was  carried  on  during  the  period  when  no 
relief  works  were  in  operation,  i.e.,  from  April,  1906,  to 
April,  1907.  The  records  of  this  show  that  during  that 
period  there  were  588  apphcations,  and  that  113  were 
found  work  beheved  to  be  permanent,  and  171  M'ere 
found  temporary  employment.  The  numbers  are  not 
very  large,  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  this  was  practically 
an  entirely  new  scheme,  and  that  a  system  of  this  descrip- 
tic  n  is  always  a  long  time  before  it  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  employers,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  unfortunate  action  of  the 
city  council,  its  usefulness  would  have  very  largely 
increased. 

18.  The  first  function  of  the  labour  bureau  is,  of  com'se.  Functions 
to  act  as  a  registry  office,  to  introduce  the  employer  and  of  labour 
the  employee,  to  keep  a  list  of  hkely  men  in  want  of  work  bureaux, 
with  notes  of  their  individual  capacities  and  requirements, 
so  that  the  demands  of  an  employer  may  be  promptly 
supphed.  But  the  superintendent  of  the  labour  bureau 
must  do  far  more  than  this.  He  must  go  about  among  the 
masters,  make  himself  famihar  with  their  wants  and 
ingratiate  himself  with  them,  so  that  they  may  have 
recourse  to  him  without  hesitation  on  every  occasion. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  labour  market,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  increase 
the  fluidity  of  the  labour  supply  and  to  assist  its  current 
to  those  places  where  it  is  needed.  He  must  be  able  to 
advise,  exhort,  and  encourage  those  out  of  work  to  keep 
up  their  determination  to  find  work  and  to  prevent  their 
sinking  into  the  apathetic  torpor  which  too  often  comes 
from  a  period  of  unemployment. 


19.  The  success  of  a  labour  bureau  mainly  depends  on 
the  character  and  abihty  of  the  superintendent.  If  he 
does  the  work  above  mentioned,  not  in  a  perfunctory  or 
official  manner,  but  with  real  interest  in  the  work  and 
sympathy  with  the  workmen,  the  amount  of  good  which 
is  effjcted  by  the  labour  bureau  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  men  for  whom  he  has  found  employ- 
ment, and,  indeed,  is  essentially  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  figures  and  statistics. 

20.  But  in  a  labour  bureau  the  best  qualified  manager 
has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with;  the  chief  of  which  is 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  employers.  I  have 
found  this  difficulty  insuperable  in  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  which  has  for  many  years  attempted  to  act 
as  a  labour  bureau  with  very  small  success.  Almost 
invariably  the  employers  consider  that  a  workman  or 
workwoman  who  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  is  not  a  capable  or  desirable 
employee,  and  I  must  admit  there  is  some  justification 
for  this  belief. 

21.  I  do  not,  however,  perceive  that  the  same  applies 
to  the  labour  bureau  worked  in  connection  with  the 
distress  committee.  The  number  of  applications  made 
by  employers  for  workmen  was  104,  which  is  fairly  satis- 
factory, and  I  beheve  that  this  was  increasing  and  would 
have  continued  to  increase. 
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22.  The  second  difficulty  the  labour  bureau  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  danger  of  artificially  interfering  with 
the  natural  supply  and  demand,  and  thereby  aggravating 
the  evil  it  is  attempting  to  cure.  Especially,  of  course, 
must  the  labour  bm'eau  avoid  interfering  in  any  labour 
disputes  or  supplying  men  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
are  out  on  strike,  or  of  enabUng  masters  to  obtain  workers 
at  less  than  the  recognised  rate  of  wages.  This  is  an  ever 
constant  danger  and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  care  and 
tact  that  the  bureau  can  avoid  assisting  the  employers  in  a 
dispute  with  the  men,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  justifiable 
hostility  and  opposition  by  the  trade  unions.  In  Notting- 
ham we  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  and  the  trade 
unions  have  strongly  supported  the  labour  bureau. 
The  associated  trade  unions  have  recently  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  city  council  to  continue  the  labour 
bureau  even  although  the  distress  committee  is  abolished. 
(See  newspaper  report  annexed.*) 

23.  It  is  very  noticeable  in  how  very  many  cases  work 
has  been  found  for  a  man  with  his  former  employer  at  the 
instance  of  the  bureau.  It  would  be  ttiought  that  a  man 
in  want  of  work  would  naturally  apply  constantly  to  his 
former  employer,  but  very  often  indeed  this  is  not  so. 
The  first  thing  the  superintendent  does  is  to  call  upon  all 
those  who  have  previously  employed  the  applicant,  and  in 
very  many  cases  this  proves  successful. 

24.  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed. — In  the 
winter  of  1904-5  the  administration  of  the  relief  funds 
was  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  the  principle  they  adopted  was  that  in  every 
case  the  strictest  and  most  searching  enquiry  should  be 
made  before  any  rehef  was  granted.  Then  each  case 
was  considered  by  a  small  committee  and  if  suitable  a 
weekly  sum  was  voted,  which  was  taken  to  the  applicant's 
house  by  a  volunteer  visitor.  No  relief  works  were 
provided  and  no  work  of  any  kind  was  required  from  the 
applicants. 

iration  25.  In  the  winter  1905-6  every  effort  was  made  to  find 
»yment,  -^yoj-k  and  the  corporation  was  induced  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  the  levelling  and  laying  out  of  a 
corporation  playground  and  also  a  street,  the  agreement 
being  that  when  tlie  work  was  done  the  city  architect 
should  assess  the  value  of  the  work  [i.e.,  what  it  would 
have  cost  under  normal  conditions  of  labour)  and  that 
this  amount  s-hould  be  paid  by  the  corporation  to  the 
distress  committee,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  amount 
which  it  may  have  cost  to  the  distress  committee.  The 
amount  paid  in  wages  for  this  work  was  £657  6s.  and  the 
actual  value  of  the  work  done  was  assessed  at  £420,  rather 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  in  wages.  When 
this  work  was  finished  the  corporation  offered  certain  other 
work,  i.e.,  levelling  the  playground  and  the  old  race- 
!  of  course,  but  declined  to  pay  anything  at  all  for  this,  as  it 
work.  was  alleged  to  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  town.  In 
order  to  keep  within  the  Statute  the  committee  accepted 
the  work  on  these  terms  ;  the  amount  paid  in  wages  for 
this  work  was  £431  4s.  6d.,  for  which  no  return  was  made 
or  expected.  All  the  above  figures  are  for  actual  wages 
paid  and  are  altogether  independent  of  the  administration 
expenses. 

26.  Throughout  the  winter  1905-6  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  principle  was  accepted  and  the  strictest 
enquiry  was  made  into  every  applicant's  condition  and 
history.  Although  I  have  previously  been  opposed  to 
relief  works  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  relief 
works  of  1905-6  were  of  substantial  advantage  to  many 
deserving  men  and  were  not  followed  by  any  evil 
consequences. 

27.  In  the  winter  1906-7  no  relief  works  were  started 
and  no  assistance  given  to  the  out-of -.works.  There  was 
apparently  no  necessity  for  such  assistance. 

28.  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
system  is  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  and  searching 
cnc[uiry  into  the  character,  circumstances,  and  past 
history  of  the  applicants.  This  was  the  main  character- 
istic of  the  distribution  of  the  corporation  funds  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  1904-5,  and  to  this  I 
consider  is  attributable  the  universally  acknowledged 
success  of  that  distribution.  This,  of  course,  entails  much 
labour  and  considerable  expenditure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  public  to  recognise  the  vital  importance  of  this 
enquiry.    Much  ridicule  and  animadversion  was  directed 
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against  this  system  {e.g.  the  annexed  cutting  from  the 
Daily  Mail*),  and  it  was  a  very  common  argument  to  com- 
pare the  amount  actually  expended  in  relief  with  the  cost 
of  administration,  but  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  relief,  badly  administrated,  is  not  only  absolutely 
wasted,  but  is  actually  a  potent  instrument  for  evil,  and  in 
the  long  run  greatly  aggravates  the  distress  and  suffering 
it  was  intended  to  cure. 

29.  Compared  with  the  importance  of  careful  enquiry  Strict  inquiry 
and  good  administration  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the  more  import- 
principle,  which  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  statutory  com-  ^'^^  than 
mittee,  that  money  should  only  be  paid  by  way  of  wages,  ^^'^o^r 

i.e.,  for  work  actuaUv  done.  fl^'^^f. 

tor  rehei. 

30.  There  are  two  advantages  generally  believed  to  Value  of 
attach  to  this  condition  : — (1)  That  it  is  a  test  to  ascertain  labour 

if  a  man  is  wiUing  to  work  ;  and  (2)   it  prevents  the  re-  eriuivaleat. 
cipients  acquiring  habits  of  laziness  and  sloth. 

31.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions. It  very  often  happens  that  the  men  least  deserv- 
■ng  help  will  work  vigorously  for  a  few  weeks,  and  al- 
though the  men  under  the  distress  committee  in  1905-6 
are  reported  by  the  city  architect  to  have  worked  well  and 
steadily,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  amoimt  of 
exertion  put  into  rehef  work  is  far  less  than  the  men  would 
exert  and  which,  in  fact,  would  be  rec[uired  from  them  if 
they  were  working  at  the  ordinary  wage  and  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  value  of  the  work  done  to  a  large 
extent  shows  this.  In  the  winter  of  1905-6  we  paid  the 
men  who  were  put  to  work  4Ad.  per  hour  (the  ordinary  rate 
in  the  district  for  unskilled  labour  being  52d.)  for  a  week 
of  five  days  of  eight  hours  each.  The  arrangement  with 
the  corporation  as  above  mentioned  was  (as  to  a  portion 
of  the  work)  that  the  work  when  completed  should  be 
valued,  and  that  the  corporation  should  pay  to  the  distress 
committee  the  valuation  price  of  the  work  done.  The 
actual  amount  paid  in  wages  to  the  unemployed  applican' s 
for  this  work  was  £657  6s.  in  addition  to  and  independent 
of  all  administration  expenses,  wages  of  officers  and  over- 
lookers, hire  and  sharpening  of  tools,  etc.  The  amount 
certified  by  the  city  architect  as  the  actual  value  of  the  work  Value  of 
done  was  £420,w  hich  sum  was  received  from  the  corporation,  work  done, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £237  6s.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  account.    Even  if  we  take  into  account 

that  a  considerable  number  of  the  applicants  were 
unused  to  hard  manual  labour  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  the  market  value  of  the  work  done 
(the  actual  value  being  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
wages  paid)  shows  that  the  men  had  not  worked  so  hard  as 
they  would  under  normal  conditions.  Thes?,  too,  were 
the  picked  men  about  whom  strict  enquiry  had  been  made. 
Previous  experience  of  relief  works  where  work  was  given 
to  all  comers  without  enquiry  (as  her  '  in  1885)  shows  that 
the  work  was  to  a  large  extent  a  pretence  and  was  carried 
on  in  a  very  haphazard  and  dil'diante  manner. 

32.  The  second  consideration,  that  it  is  much  better  both 
physically  and  morally  for  the  men  that  they  should  be 
employed  in  active  work  rather  than  loaf  about  the  streets, 
is  more  weighty,  and  undoubtedly  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  this  also  may  be  over-rated.  The  relief 
works  can  never  be  anything  more  than  temporary  and 
I  do  not  think  that  a  few  weeks  idleness  is  likely  to  cause 
a  permanent  deterioration  of  the  character  and  morale  of 
the  men. 


33.  It  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  extremely  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  find  work  for  the  applicants.  Practi- 
cally, corporation  or  other  public  bodies  are  the  only  em- 
ployers that  can  be  found,  and  they  can  only  give  work  to 
a  very  hmited  extent  without  acting  very  unfairly  to 
their  constituents.  Of  course  men  could  be  put  to  ab- 
solutely useless  and  valueless  labour,  as  was  the  case 
with  part  of  our  relief  works  of  1905-6,  but  I  should  not 
advocate  this  except  as  a  very  temporary  expedient. 

34.  A  strong  objection  to  the  provision  of  work  is  that 
it  dislocates  and  disarranges  the  ordinary  supply  and  de- 
mand of  labour  and  that  there  is  great  danger  of  relief 
works  supplanting  the  ordinary  normal  employment. 

35.  The  conclusion,  then,  that  I  come  to  is,  that  if  useful 
work  can  be  provided  it  is  preferable  that  the  relief  should 
only  be  given  in  the  form  of  wages,  even  if  the  work  is  not 
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profitable,  but  has  to  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  but  that  such 
work  should  not  in  any  case  be  more  than  a  help  on  an 
emergency,  and  that  in  case  useful  work  cannot  be  found, 
this  need  not  entirely  prevent  the  relief  oi  the  unemployed, 
and,  further,  that  in  no  cas3  should  any  relief  be  given, 
either  as  wages  in  reUef  works  or  by  weekly  allowances  by 
way  of  gift,  without  the  strictest  and  most  searching  en- 
quiry possible  having  first  been  made. 

87324.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  Nottingham  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ? — Yes. 

87325.  You  think  there  was  a  tendency  rather  to  ex- 
aggerate the  number  of  persons  who  were  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  very  decidedly. 

87326.  You  have  given  a  number  of  figures,  which  I 
think  go  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications 
the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

87327.  You  state  in  Paragra.ph  5  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  able  and  anxious  to  work,  who  can 
not  find  employment  ? — Yes. 

87328.  Have  those  been  persons  who  have  been  at  all 
displaced  by  machinery  for  manufacturing  goods  ? — 
No,  not  at  all ;  they  are  almost  entirely  or  mainly  un- 
skilled labourers. 

87329.  Is  there  any  boot  industry  at  Nottingham  ? 
—No,  we  are  lace  an,d  hosiery. 

87330.  So  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  gather  there 
have  been  very  few  connected  with  those  industries 
registered  ? — Very  few. 

87331.  Is  the  prosperity  in  the  lace  trade  exceptional 
just  now  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  year  it  has  been  very  ex- 
ceptional. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  certain  slack- 
ness, and  it  is  rather  doubftul  whether  the  end  of  the 
good  time  has  come,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  temporary 
slackness  arising  from  the  American  crisis.  The  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  the  good  time  will  continue 
for  some  time  longer. 

87332.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lace  trade  in 
Nottingham  is  that  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  at  home  ? 
— Yes,  women's  work. 

87333.  That  is  a  low-paid  class  of  labour  I  suppose  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  because  the  women  do  it  in 
their  odd  time,  and  they  can  earn  a  considerable  amount 
^v'orking  in  their  odd  times  like  that.  There  has  been 
recently  a  considerable  outcry  against  the  rate,  but  I 
could  not  say  whether  for  the  work  they  do  it  is  a  low 
rate  or  not.  They  do  not  occupy  as  a  rule  the  whole 
time  with  the  lace  work,  or  anjrthing  like  the  whole  time. 

Slackness  of  87334.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  applicants 
building  the  distress  committee  were  connected  with  the  build - 

trade.  jj^g  trade  ;  has  there  been  rather  a  slump  in  the  building 

trade  ? — Yes,  very  decided,  you  may  say  two  years  ago. 

87335.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  that  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  Nottingham.  It  seems  to  have  affected  a  num- 
ber of  the  Midland  towns  ? — I  could  not  say  about  the 
other  towns  at  all. 

87336.  Have  any  numbers  connected  with  the  build- 
ing trade  in  successive  years  been  out  of  employment  in 
Nottingham  ? — Yes,  the  winter  before  last,  and  last 
winter,  a  large  number  were. 

87337.  Is  it  rather  the  normal  condition,  taking  your 
thirty  years,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  in 
the  building  trade  who  lack  employment  in  the  winter  ? 
— There  are  always  a  certain  number,  of  course  fluctu- 
ating from  time  to  time. 

No  "  out-of-  87438.  You  point  out  that  these  people,  being  mostly 
work  "  pay  in  unskilled,  if  they  do  belong  to  unions,  belong  to  unions 
Bricklayers'  which  do  n6t  give  unemployed  pay  ? — Quite  so,  the 
Labourers  Bricklayers'  Labourers  Union  does  not  give  any  out-of- 
L  nion.  work  pa,y.    I  do  not  know  any  unskilled  union  that 

gives  out-of-v/ork  pay. 

87339.  So  that  really  the  class  of  people  that  most 
need  out-of-work  pay,  either  because  their  work  is  seasonal 
work,  or  because  of  the  low  class  of  trade,  are  the  people 
who  do  not  get  it  ? — That  is  so. 
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87340.  Of  the  applicants  last  winter,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  had  made  application  the  preceding  winter  ? 
—Yes. 


87341.  Should  you  say  the  majority  of  the  applicants  Class  of 
now  were  distinctly  of  a  different  class  to  those  who  applicants, 
come  to  the  Poor  Law  or  somewhat  associated  with  it  ? 
— I  should  say  they  were  distinctly  a  better  class  than 
those  who  come  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  not  any  very 
marked  distinction.  Of  course,  they  graduate  from 
one  class  to  another,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
exactly  between  them. 

87342.  The  Act  was  passed  rather  to  help  those  who 
were  ordinarily  in  permanent  employment  and  were 
temporarily  out  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

87343.  Apparently  there  were  not  many  of  that  class  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  considered  that  those  we  put  on  our  works 
were  of  that  class.  We  did  not  consider  as  eligible  any 
of  those  who  could  not  show  that  they  had  been  in  per- 
manent employment. 

87344.  I  have  here  a  report  as  to  the  labour  bureau  Labour 
dated  March  31st,  1907,  and  from  it  I  gather  the  work  bmeau. 
of  this  labour  bureau  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  ? 
— Yes,  in  a  small  way,  very  satisfactory. 

87345.  Taking  this  report  the  figures  I  think  show 
that  there  were  440  males  and  twenty-one  females  applied, 
and  out  of  those  you  got  employment  for  273  males  and 
eleven  females  ? — That  is  not  all  permanently  employed. 
You  will  see  that  109  males  and  four  females  were  per- 
manently employed,  and  164  males  and  seven  females 
temporarily,  making  a  total  of  273  males  and  eleven 
females. 

87346.  And  87  per  cent,  of  those  permanently  employed, 
turned  out  well  ? — That  is  so. 

87347.  Were  those  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  1 
— Yes,  almost  entirely. 

87S48.  Do  you  think  this  system  of  employment  ex-  Extension  c 
changes  could  be  greatly  developed  ? — Very  much  indeed,  system  of 

employmen 

87349.  You  would  make  it  I  suppose  general  all  over  exchanges, 
the  country  ? — Certainly. 

87350.  And  linked  up  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
linking  up  is  of  so  much  importance  as  the  efficient 
mana,gement  of  each  particular  labour  bureau,  in  its 
own  particular  place.  Linking  up  Would  be  a  very  slight 
matter  ;  it  would  be  simply  issuing  a  notice  that  employ- 
ment was  wanted  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  that 
would  go  round  the  other  bureaux,  and  then  they  would 
supply  it. 

87351.  Surely  if  a  labour  bureau  with  a  very  small 
area  could  have  an  eflect  on  unemployment,  a  number 
of  employment  bureaux  hnked  up,  would  be  very  much 
more  efficacious  ? — Decidedly.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  the  linking  up  would  be  of  a  slight  nature  ;  that 
the  one  bureau  would  communicate  with  another,  that 
they  were  in  need  of  emplojTuent. 

87352.  W^oiild  you  make  it  a  municipal  institution  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  am  more  doubtful  about  that,  but  if 
it  could  be  worked  under  the  distress  committee,  I  should 
say  that  would  be  a  better  organisation  than  the  munici- 
pality. 

87353.  If  you  associate  it  with  distress,  do  you  not 
deter  the  more  respectable  men  coming  to  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

87354.  Do  you  get  down  on  the  books  of  your  labour 
bureau  persons  of  good  position  who  come  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  men  of  good  position  out  of  employment  temporarily. 

87355.  And  the  employers  seem  to  have  had  recourse  Employers 
to  you  ?— They  did.  and  labour 

87356.  Did  you  emigrate  any  ? — ^We  emigrated  to  ^i^"^®^*^- 
Canada  three  families  ;  we  did  not  migrate  any  to  other  Emigration, 
parts  of  the  country,  I  believe. 

87357.  You  apparently  were  instrumental  in  getting  Re-employ- 
people  out  of  employment,  employed  with  their  old  em-  ment  with 
ployers  ? — To  a  very  great  extent.  former 

^   *'  employers. 

87358.  Why  did  not  the  men  apply  themselves  ? — 
That  is  what  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out ;  either 
from  apathy  or  ignorance  they  did  not  make  the  applica- 
tion ;  it  was  a  very  curious  fact. 

87359.  I  suppose  what  it  comes  to  is  a  great  number 
of  this  class  want  someone  to  look  after  them  ? — They 
want  a  friend  to  advise  them,  and  tell  them  where  to  go, 
and  what  to  do  ;  that  is  it  to  a  very  large  extent. 
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87360.  What  was  your  impression  of  the  majority  of 
them  ;  should  you  say  they  had  gone  down  in  the  world, 
that  they  were  respectable  men  who  Wanted  to  live  a 
respectable  hfe  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  them  were  respect- 
able men,  that  is  those  who  passed  as  eligible.  You 
will  perceive  a  very  large  number  we  refused  to  classify  cs 
eligible.  Tho  .e  who  were  eligible  were  without  exception 
what  I  should  call  respectable  working  men. 

87361.  Then  you  would  say  the  Act  did  supply  the 
machinery  for  which  there  was  a  want  ? — Certainly, 
but  I  should  quahfy  that  by  saying  we  must  watch  it 
very  carefully  to  prevent  it  being  abused. 

87362.  This  low  grade  labour  has  very  httle  mobility, 
very  little  knowledge,  and  I  suppose  not  very  much 
push  ?— That  is  so.  I  tliink  that  these  men  who  come 
one  year  after  another,  were  in  some  way  slightly  in- 
ferior to  the  general  run  of  labourers,  either  they  were 
wanting  in  knowledge,  or  they  were  not  quite  so  strong 
as  the  others,  and  although  they  were  able  to  do  a  good 
day's  work,  and  earn  a  good  day's  wages,  yet  in  com- 
petition with  the  others,  they  got  a  httle  bit  elbowed  out. 

87363.  You  differ  in  your  opinion  from  several  wit- 
nesses who  have  come  before  us  ;  you  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  test  of  labour,  but  you  do 
attach  importance  to  thorough  investigation  ? — That  is  so. 

87364.  The  investigation  is  much  more  onerous  on  the 
Committee,  if  you  have  many  applications,  than  the 
labour  test  ? — No  doubt  it  requires  the  committee  to  work 
on  it  very  energetically. 

87365.  If  a  man  is  put  to  work,  and  the  test  is  prolonged 
beyond  a  certain  time,  should  you  not  say  that  is  a  good 
test  of  his  character  ? — Yes,  if  he  sticks  at  it  beyond  a 
certain  time  I  think  it  is,  but  if  he  only  goes  for  four  or 
six  weeks,  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  test  of  his  character. 

87366.  You  think  there  is  a  certain  class  of  individuals 
who  would  conduct  themselves  well  for  that  time  ? — Yes, 
especially  as  in  some  relief  works  they  are  only  put  on 
for  three  days  at  a  time,  and  very  many  men  would  work 
for  three  days  who  would  not  work  steadily  for  a  whole 
week. 

87367.  You  think  even  if  a  man  is  taken  away  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  and  is  improved,  he  is  apt  to 
relapse  to  his  former  condition  if  he  goes  back  to  the 
place  without  employment  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  the 
moral  effect  on  the  man  ? 

87368.  You  seem  to  think  the  moral  effect  is  very 
transient  ? — I  think  it  may  be  exaggerated.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  real  thing,  and  a  thing  we  are  bound  to  take 
into  consideration,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  the  over- 
whelming importance  that  we  are  asked  to  attribute  to 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  man  who  hitherto  has  been 
a  good  worker  and  done  work  industriously  and  well 
will  be  entirely  ruined  if  he  gets  paid  for  a  few  days  with- 
out doing  work. 

87369.  I  see  you  are  against  the  idea  of  having  any 
local  and  permanent  place  whe  -e  persons  can  be  sent  to 
who  are  out  of  employment.  You  think  the  relief  that 
is  given  should  only  be  temporary  ? — That  is  so,  I  think 
so  decidedly.  It  should  only  be  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity 
in  a  town  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  distress. 

87370.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  you  point  out 
to  find  them  under  the  present  conditions  any  work  that 
is  suitable  for  them  which  does  not  interfere  with  private 
enterprise  ? — Extremely  difficult. 

87371.  In  fact,  you  are  rather  forced  back  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  you  are  to  test  people  by  finding  them 
work  you  must  have  work  on  a  large  scale  organised  by 
a  number  of  different  authorities  ? — Yes,  and  then  the 
difficulty  is,  even  if  you  get  it  from  the  authorities,  in 
finding  anything  like  remunerative  work,  which  is  not 
work  hke  digging  a  big  hole  and  filling  it  up  again,  work 
just  for  the  sake  of  work. 

87372.  As  you  point  out  here,  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able loss  on  the  work  which  was  done  ? — Yes,  very  con- 
siderable ;  even  that  which  the  corporation  wanted  to 
have  done,  and  were  willing  to  pay  us  the  market  value 
for  ;  the  market  value  did  not  represent  the  amount  we 
paid. 

87373.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  help  you  gave 
had  on  the  recipients  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any 
deleterious  effects  at  aU.  I  have  been  rather  surprised 
that  there  have  not  been  more  deleterious  effects.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  there  have  been  none. 
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87374.  Has  there  been  any  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  Mr.Johiv 
what  was  done  ?— I  think  so,  decidedly.  Kentish 

Wright. 

87375.  So  you  come  back  to  your  origmal  statement   

that  a  consederable  number  of  these  persons  were  respect-  2  Dec.  1907. 
able  persons  ? — Yes.   

87376.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  gather  that  last  year  you  Extent  of 
practically  had  very  little  distress  ? — Last  winter  there  distress.  ! 
was  very  httle  distress. 

87377.  I  suppose  even  the  building  trade  was  not  so  Building 
bad  with  you  last  winter,  was  it  ? — Yes,  the  building  trade.  1 
trade  was  bad,  but  a  very  large  number  of  the  workmen 

had  floated  away  to  other  places  where  it  was  better. 

87378.  I  see  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns 
you  only  had  eight  or  nine  persons  who  belonged  to  the 
building  trade  whose  applications  were  entertained  ? — 
Yes. 

87379.  And  the  explanation  was  that  the  people  went 
away,  was  it  ? — Yes,  they  had  gone  away. 

87380.  Have  you  had  to  reject  a  certain  number  of 
applications  because  they  had  received  assistance  in  the 
previous  years  ? — No,  we  only  had  the  relief  works  running 
the  first  winter  that  the  Act  came  into  force.  This  last 
winter  we  did  not  establish  any  relief  works  at  all. 

87381.  So  that  point  has  not  arisen  ? — Last  winter 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it ;  there  was  no  distress  that 
called  for  it ;  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  some  persons 
in  the  city  to  have  the  relief  works  started,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  distress  committee  they  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  unemployment,  and  there  was  not  such  an 
amount  as  called  for  the  starting  of  relief  works. 

87382.  What  is  happening  this  year  ?— So  far  as  I  No  want  of 
can  gather,  there  is  no  want  of  employment  at  all.  I  f 

am  told  that  some  men  are  trying  to  get  up  an  agitation       J  1-  ■ 

now,  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  ground  for  it. 

The  Poor  Law  outdoor  relief  is  about  £20  less  per  week 

this  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 

and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  indoor  relief.    There  are 

a  certain  number  of  men,  as  there  always  are  at  this  time 

of  the  year,  coming  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 

wanting  relief,  and  there  is  the  Church  Army  Home, 

which  has  a  certain  number  of  applicants,  and  a  certain 

number  of  applicants  come  to  the  labour  bureau,  which 

is  still  being  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  large  number 

as  would  seem  to  call  for  relief  works  being  established. 

87383.  (Miss  Hill.)  What  you  say  about  the  manage-  Labour 
ment  of  the  labour  bureau,  and  also  what  you  say  about  bureau, 
the  finding  of  work  for  men  with  their  former  employers,  importance 
rather  points  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  resource  °^  capable 
and  individual  sympathy  is  needed  if  these  people  are  to 

be  got  back  ? — I  should  like  to  emphasise  very  strongly 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  thoroughly  capaole 
and  efficient  man  to  manage  the  labour  bureau  if  it  is 
to  be  a  success.  It  depends  more  on  him  than  any 
committee,  or  anything  else,  and  if  he  is  a  person  who 
will  thoroughly  do  the  work  in  the  spirit  it  ought  to  be 
done  in,  I  think  he  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  If 
it  is  done  in  a  perfunctory  or  official  manner  it  is  boimd 
to  be  a  failure. 

87384.  And  the  people  who  apply  need  to  be  dealt 
with  individually  ? — Undoubtedly. 

87385.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  see  you  work  almost  entirely  inquiries  by 
by  very  careful  enquiry  ? — Yes.  distress 

87386.  Was  that  much  resented  by  the  applicants 
themselves  ? — No,  very  seldom.  There  was  one  man 
resented  it,  and  we  found  he  had  been  convicted  seventy- 
five  times  ;  but  I  think  that  was  about  the  only  man 
who  resented  it. 

87387.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  made 
about  it  ? — There  were  complaints  made  by  the  public 
that  we  were  making  rather  too  much  enquiry,  but  that 
applied  more  to  the  fund  which  was  distributed  before 
the  Act  came  into  force  ;  the  borough  fund  distributed 
by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  they  were  a  good 
deal  derided  for  the  expense  and  trouble  they  went  to 
in  making  enquiries  ;  but  the  following  year  when  the 
Act  came  into  force  there  was  not  the  same  outcry. 

87388.  I  gather  you  carried  on  the  same  system  of 
inquiry  under  the  Act  ? — Entirely  and  strictly  so. 

87389.  Of  course,  it  is  not  encumbent  under  the  Act  ? 
— That  is  so, 
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87390.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  modify 
the  Act  so  as  to  make  more  enquiry  encumbent  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  can  do  it  by  the  Act.  I  think  it  must  be 
the  committee  itself  who  carries  it  out. 

87391.  I  gather  you  want  the  Act  to  be  renewed,  but 
►would  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  locility  whether 

they  would  form  distress  committees  or  not  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  to  avoid  is  any- 
thing like  a  panic  ;  and  if  we  commenced  by  applying 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  is  a  public  act, 
it  is  at  once  known  that  distress  is  anticipated,  and 
measures  are  being  taken  to  meet  it,  and  that  immeaiately 
creates  a  number  of  applicants.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  make  any  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  till  the  distress  is  on  us,  then  the  formalities  and 
the  delay  which  take  place  will  very  much  prejudice  the 
work, 

87392.  Do  you  want  the  distress  committee  to  be  a 
permanent  institution,  or  would  you  have  it  die  between 
each  occasion  on  which  it  is  needed  ? — I  should  let  it  die 
on  each  occasion  and  let  it  be  revived  when  wanted  by 
the  corporation. 

87393.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it 
together  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  especially  if  a  labour 
bureau  were  kept  on  continuously.  The  only  object  I 
do  see  for  keeping  a  distress  committee  together  at  times 
when  it  is  not  wanted  would  be  to  work  the  labour  bureau. 
It  might  very  possibly  be  advisable  that  the  distress 
committee  should  be  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  the  labour  bureau. 

87394.  I  gather  you  would  very  strictly  keep  it  to  the 
objects  laid  down  by  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

87395.  You  would  not  extend  it  so  as  to  deal  with  the 
mass  of  casual  labour  ? — Certainly  not. 

87396.  Did  you  work  it  for  emigration  at  all  ? — Very 
slightly.  We  had  very  few  applications  for  emigration. 
There  were  three  families  sent  abroad  to  Canada  who  had 
some  immediate  prospect  of  getting  employment  in 
Canada  ;  they  either  had  friends  there  or  some  old  em- 
ployer there.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of  our  emigra- 
tion. 

87397.  I  see  you  say  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  the  town  permanently  out  of  work,  labourers,  and 
you  put  it  at  about  120  ? — That  is  only  a  small  number 
I  consider. 

87398.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  emigrate 
them  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  at 
all  suitable  for  emigration  i  they  would  not  have  the 
energy  and  adaptability  to  succeed  under  the  new  circum- 
stances. 

87399.  You  do  not  think  the  new  circumstances  would 
call  out  the  energy  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

87400.  Do  you  keep  records  of  those  you  have  assisted 
as  to  what  becomes  of  them  ? — We  keep  records,  but  we 
do  not  visit  them  again  and  follow  them  up.  If  they 
make  a  fresh  application  then  we  have  all  the  old  records 
before  us. 

87401.  The  case  papers  ? — Yes. 

87402.  You  do  not  actually  know  whether  they  are 
floated  off  into  industry  again  ? — No,  we  do  not  follow 
them  to  their  homes  and  visit  them  with  the  subject  of 
ascertaining  that. 

87403.  Do  you  think  that  in  certain  cases  where  you 
carried  out  your  enquiries  fully,  and  relief  work  was  not 
available,  you  would  help  by  an  allowance  ? — I  should. 

87404.  Should  you  like  powers  under  the  Act  to  do 
that  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  it  under  the  Act ;  in  our  own  city  we  have  a  corpora- 
tion which  fortunately  has  some  surplus  funds  ;  and  in 
times  of  distress,  as  in  the  winter  before  the  Act  came 
into  force,  those  funds  were  applied  for  this  purpose.  I 
think  it  might  very  possibly  be  done  in  the  same  way 
again. 

87405.  What  sort  of  allowance  did  you  give  ? — In 
that  time  we  gave  for  a  man  and  wife  with  an  infant  child 
8s.  a  week,  and  Is.  a  week  extra  for  each  child. 

87406.  What  would  the  rent  be  ? — The  rent  varied 
from  2s.  to  4s. 

87407.  You  thought  that  was  enough  to  keep  them 
going  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was.  If 
1  had  had  my  own  way  I  should  probably  have  increased 
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it  to  rather  more,  but  that  was  the  decision  of  the  com-  AUowanci 
mittee  ;  it  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  they  got  under  without 
the  Poor  Law.  labour  tes 

87408.  Did  you  help  a  considerable  number  of  cases  j 
in  that  way.  ? — Yes,  429  were  helped  in  that  way.  j 

87409.  Have  you  any  instances  of  the  help  being 
abused  ? — Yes,  a  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  some  five 
or  six. 

87410.  Do  you  think  the  men  are  more  able  to  look 
after  work  for  themselves,  and  more  likely  to  do  it  under 
that  system,  than  if  you  provide  relief  works  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  would  be  any  substantial  difference 
except  this,  that  under  that  system  they  get  a  smaller 
pay  than  iinder  any  sj^stem  of  relief  works,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  more  pressure  on  them  to  find  emplojnnent 
for  themselves. 

87411.  Which  would  you  prefer  for  dealing  with  the 
first-rate  class  ? — If  it  was  possible  I  would  prefer  relief 
works,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  except  in 
exceptional  cases  any  remunerative  or  paying  work  for 
them  to  do.  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  have  said,  in  work  for 
the  sake  of  work,  that  is,  digging  a  hole  and  filling  it 
up  again.  Unless  some  useful  work  could  be  found, 
like  levelling  a  playground  or  levelling  a  street,  I  should 
prefer  giving  it;  by  the  relief  fund  without  labour  rather 
than  having  useless  labour. 

87412.  Surely  this  work,  digging  work,  is  not  suitable 
for  lace-makers  ? — Very  few  lace-makers  apply.  I  think 
only  some  fifteen  or  twenty  out  of  the  whole  number  were 
lace-makers. 

87413.  Does  the  lace-making  employ  many  men  ? — 
Yes,  a  large  number. 

87414.  Are  they  highly  paid  ? — Yes,  a  skilled  hand 
gets  £3  or  £4  a  week — £5  sometimes, 

87415.  Do  the  women  do  the  same  work  ? — No,  the  girls 
who  work  in  the  warehouse  do  the  boxing  and  the  pattern- 
ing ;  that  is  to  say  the  lace,  when  it  is  finished,  comes 
to  them,  and  they  make  it  up  for  sale.  A  very  large 
number  of  girls  and  women  are  employed  in  the  ware- 
house. No  girls  or  women  are  employed  in  the  lace 
factories,  or  very  few  indeed,  where  they  make  the  lace, 
but  from  there  it  comes  to  the  dressing  room — women 
are  employed  there — where  it  is  starched,  stiffened  and 
dried  ;  then,  generally,  it  goes  to  the  home,  to  the  women 
who  do  the  clipping  and  the  scalloping,  finishing  the 
lace  ;  from  there  it  comes  to  the  warehouse,  and  there 
a  number  of  women  workers  get  it  ready  for  sale. 

87416.  It  was  originally  a  woman's  industry  ? — Not 
with  machinery,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  women  have 
ever*been  capable  of  working  the  machines. 

87417.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  employment  in  the  lace  trade 
peculiarly  casual,  do  you  think — intermittent  ? — The 
lace  trade  is  extremely  fluctuating.  We  have  a  period 
of  very  good  time  indeed,  and  then  a  period  of  absolute 
stagnation. 

87418.  When  is  your  good  time  ? — All  the  year  round, 
when  we  have  a  good  time  ;  it  fluctuates  not  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  with  the  state  of  the  trade. 

87419.  Is  it  a  pure  matter  of  fashion  ? — Yes. 

87420.  Have  you  a  large  export  work  ? — ^Yes. 

87421.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  home  work  ; 
do  you  know  what  proportion  it  bears  at  all  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  say  ;  I  cannot  carry  the  figures  in  my  head. 

87422.  Has  the  trade  gone  through  any  changes  in 
the  way  of  labour-saving  machinery  ? — No,  practically 
none  at  all.  I  am  not  a  lace-maker,  I  am  a  solicitor  ; 
I  am  only  giving  an  outside  opinion  upon  it. 

87423.  Do  you  know  whether  it  admits  of  a  good 
deal  of  casual  labour  ? — No,  I  should  say  none  at  all. 

87424.  You  have  not  those  difficulties  to  contend 
with  ? — No  ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  other  employment 
in  the  town  besides  lace  and  hosiery — ironworks,  for 
instance. 

87425.  But  lace  is  the  lion's  share  ? — Yes.  A  large 
number  of  people  living  in  the  town  are  colliers  working 
in  the  mines  in  the  surrounding  districts  ;  then  there 
are  engine  fitting  works  and  leather  works  and  other 
works. 

87426.  Has  your  distress  committee  done  anything 
in  the  way  of  migrating  people  to  other  parts  of  England  ? 
— No,  nothing  at  all. 
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87427.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  at  all  ? — Yes, 
but  we  have  never  seen  any  opportunity  of  doing  it. 
iour  87-428.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  the  pro- 

jnies.  posal  to  start  labour  colonies  ?— I  have  considered  it 
a  good  deal,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulties 
are  so  very  great  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  effectively  and  properly  carried  out. 

87429.  Your  principal  business  in  Nottingham  is 
tiding  people  over  rather  than  putting  them  into  a  new 
industry  ? — Entirely,  I  should  say. 

87430.  Do  the  industries  tend  to  remain  in  the  town 
or  do  they  go  out  into  the  country  at  all  ? — They  tend 
a  good  deal  to  go  out  of  the  town ;  lace-making  has  gone 
a  good  deal  into  the  sm-rounding  towns,  and  also  to 
Scotland. 

87431.  Why  is  that  ? — Because  labour  is  cheaper ; 
the  trade  unions  are  too  strong  in  Nottingham. 

87432.  Have  the  rates  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  the  rates  have.  Also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  lace-making  is  now  done  in  Russia  and  in 
Germany  by  Nottingham  manufacturers  who  have 
moved  or  have  a  branch  of  their  place  there,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  duties.  France  has  a  large  amount  of 
lace-making,  but  it  is  practically  done  by  Frenchmen, 
not  by  Nottingham  men. 

87433.  When  these  industries  go  into  the  villages 
roimd  Nottingham,  do  you  think  the  position  of  the 
labourer  is  improved  ? — It  brings  a  new  population 
there,  but  it  does  not  make  any  substantial  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  who  were  there  before, 
because  the  lacemakers  follow  the  machines. 

87^34.  Do  you  think  the  conditions  of  life  of  a  man 
living  in  a  village  and  working  in  the  lace  trade  are  better 
than  if  he  were  working  in  Nottingham  ? — I  should 
hardly  think  they  are. 

8743.5.  I  will  put  the  question  more  generally ;  should 
you  favour  the  general  moving  of  industries  out  of  towns 
into  country  viUages  ? — I  think  I  should,  but  I  do  not 
feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other. 

87436.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  formulate 
any  scheme  by  which  worlcmen  could  insure  against 
unemployment  ? — I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done  ;  you  mean  a  national  or  municipal  system  ? 

87437.  Or  voluntary  system.  Could  you  imagine  a 
society  which  would  guarantee  against  unemployment, 
as  it  does  against  sickness  or  death  ? — Of  course,  the 
trades  unions  do  in  all  the  skilled  trades. 

87438.  Do  you  know  on  what  basis  they  make  their 
calculations  ? — I  could  not  say. 

87439.  Have  they  actuarial  advice  on  the  matter  ? — 
I  think  the  best  trade  unions  undoubtedly  have,  but, 
of  course,  no  actuarial  advice  could  advise  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  big  strike  or  a  big  drop  in  employment. 
I  should  think  to  a  large  extent  it  is  haphazard,  but  I 
know  they  do  employ  actuaries. 

87440.  Have  they  paid  out-of-work  rehef  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  system,  should 
you  think  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  some  of  the  lac5  trade 
unions  are  very  old  estabUshed. 

87441.  They  have  done  that  from  the  beginning,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

87442.  It  is  not  a  modern  thing  ? — No,  it  is  a  very 
old  system.  You  were  asking  a  previous  witness  about 
schools.  I  was  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  Notting- 
ham for  several  years,  and  that  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
have  given  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  and  quite  practicable  that 
the  time  of  compulsory  attendance  at  some  class,  whether 
evening  or  secondary  class,  should  be  extended.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  that  the  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  and  the  abstention  from  work 
should  be  materially  increased  from  the  present  age, 
because  the  wages  earned  by  the  children  of  fourteen 
and  upwards  are  so  very  important  in  the  town,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  possible  to  have  a  system.of  evening 
classes  and  compulsory  attendance. 

87443.  You  think  the  labour  of  the  work  they  do  is 
not  too  exhausting  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  aU,  We 
have  evening  classes  at  which  a  very  large  number  attend, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  compulsory. 


87444.  How  would  you  propose  to  start  those  schools  ?  John 
— I  should  propose  that  every  young  person  should  be  Kentish 
obliged  to  produce  a  certificate  for  the  two  years  or  so  Wright. 

after  attending  school  that  they  had  attended  so  many  

evening  classes.  ^  Dec.  1907. 

87445.  How  would  you  start  those  schools  with  mas- 
ters, and  so  forth  ? — We  have  all  the  machinery,  of  q^^^^  julsor 
course,  with  our  present  schools.    We  have  all  the  build-  atTeildanctf^ 
ings,  we  have  a  very  large  staff  who  would  be  capable,  .^^  technical 
practically,  of  taking  those  schools  in  addition.    We  classep. 
have  a  very  successful  university  college,  which  has 

a  very  large  number  of  students.    I  am  on  the  council 
there.  j 

87i46.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  ? — None 
at  all. 

87447.  Is  there  much  in  the  lace-making  industry 
which  can  be  taught  in  a  technical  class  ? — Yes,  lace- 
making  can  be.  I  think  it  is  taught  in  the  technical 
school  in  connection  with  oxa  college. 

87448.  What  does  that  amount  to  ;  have  they  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  whole  process  is  gone  through  ? 
— They  have  lace  machinery  there,  if  you  might  call 
that  a  laboratory. 

87449.  Is  that  a  substitute  for  anything  like  appren- 
ticeship, do  you  think  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether 
a  substitute  for  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  useful  adjunct. 

87450.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  woik 
which  must  be  learned  at  the  side  of  the  man  wcrkirg 
at  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  You  must  understar.d 
that  mine  is  only  an  outside  opinion,  because  I  have  never 
worked  a  machine  myself. 

87451.  Does  apprenticeship  survive  in  Nottingham  ?  Apprentice- 
— Very  little  ;    in  some  trades  like  plumbers,  builders  ship. 

and  carpenters  they  do  it,  but  not  in  the  staple  trade. 

87452.  Have  you  still  charities  devoted  to  promoting 
apprenticeship  ? — Nc,  I  think  none,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

87453.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  there  any  special  reason  Depression 
for  the  depression  in  the  building  trade  in  Nottingham  ? —  in  building 
Only  that  building  ceased  at  a  certain  time  about  three  trade, 
yeais  ago  ;    before  that  there  was  a  large  amount  cf 
building,  there  were  public  buildings,  and  amongst  other 

things,  a  new  workhouse,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  private  speculative  building,  but  both  buildings  ceas^ecl. 

87454.  Can  you  explain  why  1    We  have  the  same 
phenomenon  in  every  town  we  have  touched  :   immense  ' 
over-building  and  immense  depression  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

87455.  One  would  think  that,  as  the  cities  themselves 
increased,  the  building  trade  would  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  ? — Possibly  the  extension  of  the 
means  of  locomotion  is  some  explanation  ;  the  tramway 
systems,  for  instance  ? 

87456.  That  would  encourage  building  in  the  country  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  the  building  trade  ousy  anywhere  ? 
— There  is  not  a  demand  for  it  in  the  large  towns,  it  may 
be  that  the  building  has  gone  to  the  villages  now. 

87457.  You  speak  of  the  labour  being  driven  away 
as  the  job  comes  to  an  end  ;  where  is  it  driven  to  ? — I 
see  a  good  deal  of  building  going  on  in  some  of  the  out- 
lying districts,  not  within  the  City,  but  within  eight  or 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  In  colliery  districts  I  think  they 
are  building  a  great  deal ;  I  know  they  are  as  a  matter 
of  fact  round  about  Mansfield,  and  those  districts,  where 
there  are  collieries  being  opened. 

87458.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  Women's 
work  for  young  women  in  Nottingham  ? — Yes.  labour. 

87459.  In  connection  with  the  lace  trade  and  the  hosiery 
trade  ? — Yes. 

87460.  Does  that  at  all  decrease  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
—Yes.  i 

87161.  The  able-bodied  people  can  tide  over  a  difficult 
time  by  the  earnings  of  the  family  ? — Yes.  It  is  said 
in  Nottingham  that  if  any  man  does  not  want  to  do  any 
more  work,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  marry  and  make  his 
wife  keep  him  after  that. 

87462.  Do  the  women  earn  good   wages  ? — Clever  Wages  of 
women  earn  very  good  wages,  20s.  to  22s.  a  week  ;    if  women, 
they  get  to  be  forewomen  they  earn  considerably  more 
than  that. 
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Mr.  John  87463.  Are  there  any  half-timers  at  all  employed  in 
Kentish  the  factories  ? — Very  few.  There  are  some  halt-timers 
Wright.  in  the  few  cotton  factories  which  we  have,  but  I  think 
there  are  only  two  spinning  factories  in  the  whole  town  ; 
not  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  only  a  very  few  half-timers. 

Half-timers.       87464.  Do  they  employ  half-timers  in  the  boot  trade  ? 
— We  have  no  boot  trade  at  all  in  Nottingham. 

87465.  What  are  the  other  trades  besides  lace-making 
and  hoisery  ? — Miscellaneous  trades  :  leather  works, 
collieries,  engineering  work,  furniture  manufacturing, 
and  one  or  two  clothiers.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  a 
very  large  number  living  in  the  city  who  work  at  the 
collieries  which  are  outside  the  city. 

87466.  Then  really  the  unskilled  labour  of  Nottingham 
would  be  in  the  building  trade  ? — Mainly,  but  not  entirely. 

87467.  In  what  other  branch  of  industry  is  there  un- 
skilled work.    Is  there  much  in  the  factories  ? — In  con- 

and  unskilled  nectionwith  engineering  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
labour.  unskilled  work. 

87468.  That  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  skilled  ? 
—That  is  so.  On  the  railways  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  unskilled  labourers,  plate-layers,  and  men  of  that  sort. 

Occupations  87469.  What  figures  most  in  your  list  of  unemployed 
of  unetn-  outside  builders'  labourers  ? — Brickmakers.  We  have 
ployed.  brickmakers  in  the  town. 

87470.  They  are  not  dependent  on  building  in  the 
Nottingham  district  alone  ? — No,  not  alone  ;  the  bricks 
go  out  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say 
any  others.  I  have  a  list  which  was  given  in  the  year 
before  the  distress  committee  commenced  which  was 
very  carefully  taken.  There  were  :  labourers,  223  ;  and 
after  that  comes  iron  and  steel  workers,  nineteen  ;  lace 
hands,  eighteen;  and  all  the  rest  of  those  who  were 
assisted  are  smaller  in  number. 

87471.  Really  the  main  problem  of  unemployment 
is  amongst  builders'  labourers  ? — Yes.  When  you  say 
builders'  labourers  that  means,  of  course,  contractors' 
labourers,  excavators,  navvies,  men  who  are  employed 
on  the  roads  making  streets  and  things  of  that  sort — ^not 
exactly  builders'  labourers. 


Effect  of 
Workmen's 
Compensa- 
tion Act  on 
age  of 
workers. 


87474.  As  I  understand  that,  witness,  there  were  two  j 
separate  points,  one  was  that  it  was  more  difficult  for 

people  to  get  employment  beyond  a  certain  age,  though 

it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  those  persons  come  , 

to  the  distress  committee  ? — That  is  so.  ' 

87475.  You  agree  with  that  ?— Yes.  ' 

87476.  The  other  is  that  with  regard  to  the  age  of  those 

who  come  to  distress  committees  a  large  proportion  are  ^PP'/cantg 
in  the  prime  of  hfe  ?— Yes,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  committr 
that.    I  should  have  expected  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion  of  them  were  beyond  the  prime  of  hfe,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  I  do  not  find  that. 

87477.  You  agree  with  the  impression  that  the  Work-  Effect  of 
men's  Compensation  Act  is  rather  contracting  the  age  ^^oi'^^i^i' 
at  which  older  people  can  get  work  ?— It  has  done  to  a  ^^^^^l^^^' 
certain  extent,  it  will  do  more  in  the  future.    You  wiU 
remember  as  applying  to  these  unskilled  labourers  that 

the  Act  only  came  into  force  on  the  1st  July  of  this  year, 
and  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  it 
yet. 

87478.  Of  course,  there  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  give 
that  as  an  excuse  for  not  getting  employment  ? — Yes. 

87479.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Has  it  altered  the  calculations 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so  at  all. 

87480.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  thirty  years  ex-  Dependenc 
perience  of  Nottingham  ;    would  you  say  there  was  a  °f 
greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  live  on  the  °  women, 
earnings  of  the  women  now  than  there  was  ? — I  should 

think  so.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point,  but  I  should  rather  gather  that  the  men  are 
getting  more  dependent  on  the  women's  wages. 

87481.  To  put  it  plainly :  Are  more  men  disposed  to 
make  their  wives  work  ? — Yes. 


87472.  Have  you  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
guardians  ? — I  was  on  the  guardians  for  some  years, 
but  I  have  not  been  on  for  the  last  six  years.  Might  I 
be  allowed  to  say  something  upon  the  question  you 
asked  a  previous  witness  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
men  employed  ? 

87473.  (Chairman.)  We  should  Uke  to  hear  you  ? — I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act ;  it  seems  to  me  that  more  and  more  the  older  men 
ai'e  getting  out  of  employment,  but  to  my  surprise,  in  the 
returns  that  were  made  that  does  not  appear  at  all.  Men 
under  thirty  and  between  thirty  and  forty  averaged  quite 
as  many  as  those  of  a  greater  age  ;  more  than  half  the 
appUcants  were  under  forty,  and  that  was  so  far  the  last 
three  years.  Of  course  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  in  its  enlarged  scope  had  not  come  into  force  then  ; 
but  I  have  known  very  many  instances  where  men  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  owing  to  that  Act, 
epileptic  men  who  occasionally  have  fits ;  insurance 
offices  now  refuse  to  insure  men  of  that  sort  at  all, 
consequently  employers  do  not  dare  to  employ  them. 
Where  they  have  been  having  employment  previously  now 
they  are  thrown  out,  and  similarly  men  with  one  eye  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 


87482.  (Mr.  Bentham.)   Would  you  be  in  favour  of  Married 
prohibiting  married  women  with  young  children  working  women  ia 
in  factories  ? — It  would  have  very  Httle  effect  with  us.  factories  ai 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  in  favour  of  prohibiting  it ;  I  warehouses 
think  that  is  a  thing  which  you  must  leave  to  the  parties. 

87483.  (Chairman.)  Do  many  married  women  work 
in  Nottingham  factories  ? — Not  in  the  factories  ;  a  large 
number  work  in  the  warehouses,  which  is  easier  and  cleaner 
and  nicer  work  than  factory  work. 


87484.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  How  many  single  men  are 
there  in  the  numbers  that  you  have  had  in  the  respective 
years  apply  for  assistance  ? — In  the  first  year  there  were 
466  married  and  146  single.  That  was  the  year  when 
we  really  did  the  most  work  ;  in  the  second  year  184 
married,  and  thirty-seven  single. 

87485.  No  attempt  was  made  to  find  work  for  the  single 
men  ;  you  could  not  find  work  for  the  whole  of  the  married? 
— We  made  two  classes  of  them  ;  those  who  were  in  great 
necessity  and  those  who  were  not.  The  single  men  came, 
under  the  second  head.  If  we  had  found  work  we  would 
have^ut  them  on,  but  the  married  men  had  the  preference. 

87486.  Did  you  distinguish  between  those  who  had 
dependents  and  those  who  had  not  ?- — Yes  ;  we  distin- 
guished in  each  case  paper  between  them  in  that  way. 
we  did  not  classify  them  and  make  a  report  about  them. 

87487.  You  do  not  know  the  number  ? — I  should  say 
all  married  men  would  have  dependents  ;  the  wife  would 
be  dependent,  even  if  there  were  no  children. 
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At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.L, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 


Tlie  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  secretary). 


Mr.  John  AsHBURTON  Thompson,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  M.R.CS.,  called;  and  Examined. 
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pO|  relief 
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Sol  h  Wales. 


87488.  [Chairman.)  You  are  the  Permanent  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  and  have  been  so  since  1896  1 — Yes. 

87489.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  short  Statement 
which  we  may  take  as  your  Evidence-in-chief,  I  think  ? 
Yes.    [The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  There  is  no  poor  rate  and  no  Poor  Law ;  and  no 
person  unafflicted  by  illness  is  necessarily  condemned 
to  poverty  by  circumstances.  Relief  of  the  poor  in 
sickness  or  old  age  is  furnished  by  the  Government,  and 
is  paid  for  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  which  are 
administered  by  Government  officials  acting  under  re- 
sponsible ministers. 

2.  All  medical  services  are  rendered  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  with  exception  of  care  of  the  insane, 
who  are  managed  by  a  medical  Inspector-General  of  the 
Insane,  under  the  usual  special  and  elaborate  Acts  of 
Parhament.  The  Department  comprises  two  distinct 
branches.  The  permanent  head,  in  his  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  has  charge  of  the 
public  health  service  ;  and  in  his  capacity  of  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Government  has  charge  of  every  other 
medical  service,  executive  or  advisory,  which  is  required. 

3.  As  regards  the  sick  poor  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  performed  in  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
Inspector- General  of  Charitable  Institutions  for  relief 
of  the  Infirm  and  Aged  (which  correspond  with  work- 
houses in  England) ;  but  responsibility  for  them  lies  with 
that  officer,  who  is  furnished  with  medical  superinten- 
dents at  each  such  asylum. 

4.  The  Department  deals  with  all  cases  of  sickness 
which  occur  in  the  destitute  and  in  the  poor  whose  cir- 
cumstances make  them  for  a  time  dependent  on  public 
moneys,  or  are  deemed  to  do  so.  It  is  brought  into  touch 
with  the  poor  in  two  ways  :  — 

In  Sydney  it  has  a  depot  called  the  hospital  admis- 
sion depot  at  which  those  apply  who  seek  admission 
not  only  to  hospital  but  also  to  asylums  ;  there  they 
are  classified  and  distributed  by  two  Government 
medical  officers. 

Secondly,  cases  which  come  to  notice  of  the 
public  or  of  medical  practitioners  are  reported  to 
the  police  who,  after  enquiry,  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment ;  sometimes  such  cases  are  visited  by  one  of 
the  Government  medical  officers,  or  the  Department 
authorises  some  neighbouring  practitioner  to  visit 
and  report.  In  the  country  such  cases  are  reported 
to  the  police,  and  by  them  to  the  Department ;  ad- 
mission to  the  nearest  district  hospital  it:  directed, 
or  if  removal  is  not  possible,  temporary  arrangements 
(which  include  provision  of  a  trained  nurse  if  required, 
or  otherwise  of  some  trustworthy  woman)  are  made. 
The  patients  are  removed  from  the  district  hospital 
as  speedily  as  their  case  allows  and  are  transferred 
to  some  Government  institution,  because  they  are 
usually  wanderers,  and  rarely  belong  to  the  district 
which  supports  the  hospital. 
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5.  The  establishments  with  aid  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment carries  out  these  arrangements  are  as  follows  : — • 

[a)  In  the  metropolitan  district  it  has  a  general 
hospital  of  about  350  beds  (which,  however,  include 
136  beds  for  infectious  cases),  which  is  entirely  under  3  j)ec 
control  of  the  permanent  head  and  which  is  managed 
by  Government  officers  ;  secondly,  it  has  power  to 
secure  admission  to  two  out  of  the  many  general 
hospitals  possessed  by  Sydney,  which  two  furnish 
about  800  beds  between  them  (over  them  the  Govern-  jj^j.j_j{;y^jQjjg 
ment  exercises  no  direct  control,  but  it  has  power  to'vvhich 

to  interfere  on  occasion)  ;    thirdly,  a  similar  course  Department 
is  taken  with  one  of  the  convalescent  hospitals  (110  of  Public 
beds)  ;  fourthly,  it  distributes  patients  to  the  infirm  Health  may 
wards  of  the  several  charitable  asylums  (4,000  beds),  send  such 
It  maintains  an  ambulance  service,  which  transfers  persons, 
patients  from  their  homes  and  from  railway  stations  Department 
to  the  proper  institutions,  and  from  hospitals  to  of  Public 
charitable  asylums,  every  ambulance  employed  on  Health 
such  duty  being  furnished  M'ith  a  fully  trained  nurse,  ambulance 

service 

[b)  In  the  country  individual  and  few  cases  come 
under  notice  of  the  Department ;  they  are  dealt  with 
in  the  way  already  mentioned. 

6.  The  general  hospital  within  the  Department,  and 

the  charitable  asylums,  are  maintained  from  Consolidated  ^^j^^  general 
Revenue  Fund  on  Votes  of  Parliament  annually  taken  ;  hosnit  ils 
administration  is  by  Government  officials  exclusively ;  g^c.  are  ' 
a  minister  is  their  chief  ;   and  all  expenditure  is  subject  maintained 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Audit  Act  and  is  regularly  ex-  from 
amined  by  the  Auditor- General  who,  if  any  item  attract  Parliament— 
his  attention,  reports  to  the  minister.  fry  Votes 

7.  The  two  general  hospitals  to  which  the  Department  voluntary 
sends  some  of  the  destitute  sick  are  nominally  (and  to  contribu- 
a  small  extent  in  fact)  supported  by  voluntary  contribu-  tions. 
tions  ;    yet,  while  the  land  and  buildings  have  been 
gradually  provided  out  of  special  grants  from  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  annual  cost  is 
contributed  by  Government  from  the  same  source.  Neither 
hospital  ever  has  been  completely  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  nor  has  any  hospital  in  the  State  with 
exception  of  one  which  is  so  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  community.    Over  all  these  institutions  Govern- 
ment exercises  no  direct  control,  but  has  powers  under  an  Extent  of 
Act  to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  which  are  supported  Government 
wholly  or  in  part  from  public  funds.    Need  to  exercise  this  control  over 
power  has  seldom  appeared.    At  the  single  convalescent  l^osp'**!^) 
hospital  utilised  by  the  Department  a  payment  of  2s.  6d. 

a  day  is  made  for  each  patient  during  his  stay,  in  addition 
to  a  subsidy  of  £  for  £  on  subscriptions  collected  by  the 
committee. 

8.  As  regards  the  district  hospitals  (about  130)  which  are 
utilised  in  the  country,  admission  of  the  destitute  sick  to 
them  on  demand  of  the  police  (acting  under  instructions 
given  by  the  Department  through  the  Inspector-General  of 
Police)  is  required  in  virtue  of  a  £  for  £  subsidy  on  bona 
fide  subscriptions  which  is  paid  half-yearly  by  the  minister 
on  certificate  of  the  permanent  head  ;  and  should  the 
State  be  put  to  the  expense  of  otherwise  providing  for  a 
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destitute  sick  person  by  action  of  the  committee  in 
refusing  admission  for  any  reason  whatever,  then  the 
permanent  head  after  due  enquiry  into  the  circumstances 
may  cause  the  amount  so  expended  to  be  deducted  from 
the  proportion  of  the  subsidy  next  falling  due. 

9.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Department  performs 
many  medical  and  medico-legal  functions  in  relation  to 
old-age  pensioners,  the  Miners  Accident  Relief  Act,  State 
Children  and  the  like,  although  in  those  relations  it  has 
no  responsibilities  save  for  work  actually  done  by  it. 

87490.  (Chairman.)  In  your  first  paragraph  you  state 
that  there  is  no  Poor  Law  in  New  South  Wales,  and  then 
you  go  on  to  say :  "  no  person  unafiflicted  by  illness  is 
necessarily  condemned  to  poverty  by  circumstances." 
I  do  not  want  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  Poor  Law 
system  of  New  South  Wales,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary 
we  should  just  understand  how  it  operates,  because 
otherwise  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand  the  system 
of  medical  relief.  How  is  a  person  who  is  unafflicted 
by  illness  and  who  is  destitute  relieved  ? — I  think  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  relief,  except  at 
certain  times  of  commercial  depression,  and  then  relief 
is  afforded  to  the  able-bodied  by  works  which  are  found 
by  the  Government,  and  on  which  such  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  5s.  a  day — the  payment  never  exceeds  that 
amount.  At  the  same  time,  efforts  are  made  to  place 
them  in  the  country  on  the  land,  and  to  find  regular 
work  for  them.  The  work  which  is  made  for  them  under 
those  circumstances  is  not  always  of  a  profitable  character  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  thought  better  that  men  should  do 
work,  even  if  it  is  only  trenching  land  or  moving  sand 
heaps  or  grubbing  up  growth  on  waste  lands,  than  that 
they  should  get  money  for  nothing. 

84791.  How  do  they  deal  with  orphans  and  with  the 
children  of  widows  ;  do  they  get  relief  in  institutions  ? — 
Orphans  and  the  children  of  widows  are  entirely  boarded- 
out.  They  are  boarded-out  sometimes  with  their  own 
parents,  or  they  are  boarded-out  with  people  who  are 
under  regular  supervision  by  the  State  Childi'en's  Relief 
Board.    In  1906  there  were  about  4,000  such  children. 

87492.  To  what  tribunal  would  the  matter  go  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  ? — It  would  go  before  the  State  Children's 
Relief  Board,  which  is  a  Government  institution,  but 
composed,  as  a  board,  in  part  of  persons  who  are  not 
Civil  Servants,  and  which,  as  regards  administration,  is 
managed  entirely  by  Civil  Servants  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  minister,  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 

87493.  Then  as  regards  the  sick,  I  suppose  I  may  take 
it  that  the  definition  of  "  sick  "  is  a  wide  one,  and  would 
include  those  who  were  physically  or  mentally  defective  ? 
— Yes,  unless  they  were  certified  Irmatics. 

87494.  In  Paragraph  2  you  say  :  "  All  medical  services 
are  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health,"  of 
which  you  are  President,  "  with  the  exception  of  care 
of  the  insane  "  ? — That  is  the  case. 

87495.  Have  j'ou  had  much  trouble  in  defining  what 
is  an  insane  person,  a  mentally  defective,  and  an  imbecile  ? 
Have  you  had  much  trouble  in  classifying  them  ? — That 
branch  is  not  under  my  control,  as  I  think  I  say  in  my 
Statement.  There  is  an  Inspector-General  of  the  insane, 
who  is  a  medical  man,  and  who  carries  out  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  in  this  country.  He  has  under  his  control  the 
idiot  asylum  ;  then  he  has  five  or  six  large  institutions 
for  the  declared  lunatics.  There  are  also  licensed  houses 
under  his  supervision  where,  I  think,  not  more  than  two 
insane  people  may  be  taken  on  his  certificate  that  that 
course  may  be  safely  followed.  Outside  of  them  are 
the  mentally  deficient  people  who  are  perhaps  able-bodied 
but  who,  experience  shows,  are  quite  vmable  to  keep 
themselves.  Those  people  fall  into  what  we  call  the 
benevolent  asylums,  which  you  may  think  of  as  work- 
houses, for  they  are  equivalent  to  those. 

87496.  Are  they  supported  by  State  funds  ? — Entirely. 

87497.  Then  we  might  say  there  is  no  local  rate  in  any 
sense  equivalent  to  oui'  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

87498.  There  is  associated  with  you  in  discharging 
the  functions  of  relieving  the  sick  poor  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Charitable  Institutions  ? — Yes. 

87499.  Is  that  again  a  Government  Department  ? — Yes. 

87500.  Supported  by  State  funds  ?— Entirely. 


87501.  That  Department  takes  charge  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  The  Inspector-General 
has  under  his  control  the  benevolent  asylums  or  work- 
houses which  were  mentioned  just  this  minute. 

87502.  Those  in  the  benevolent  institutions  would 
be  mainly,  I  suppose,  the  infirm  and  the  aged  ? — Yes. 
Their  proper  title  is  Benevolent  Institutions  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Infirm  and  Aged  Poor. 

87503.  Your  Department,  then,  deals  with  all  cases 
of  sickness  which  occur,  to  use  your  own  words  :  "  In 
the  destitute  and  in  the  poor  whose  circumstances  make 
them  for  a  time  dependent  on  public  moneys,  or  are 
deemed  to  be  so."  Have  you  a  regular  tribunal  asso- 
ciated with  that  Department  for  going  into  these  cases  ? 
—No. 

87504.  Do  you  ever  recover  any  of  the  expenditure  Recovery  o 
on   the   treatment  ? — Yes,   we   do.    The  line   between  cost  of 
the  really  destitute,  and  those  who  are  destitute  only  medical 
when  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  those  treatment 

who  are  not  in  reality  destitute,  cannot  be  sharply  ckawn  °^ 

destitute 
cases  and 
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In  the  Coast  Hospital,  therefore,  which  is,  as  I  say,  an 
entirely  Government  institution,  of  about  360  beds  and  policy  as 
under  my  control,  we  receive  cases  of  general  illness,  their 
They  have  to  be  provided  for,  because  they  have  applied  treatment, 
to  the  Government  for  relief  of  that  kind.    We  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  strictly  destitute,  strictly  such 
persons  as  in  my  opinion  alone  the  Government  should 
be  responsible  for.    We  take  them  in  therefore ;  and 
in  the  course  of  their  stay,  if  we  find  out,  incidentally 
rather  than  by  direct  inquiry,  that  they  are  not  quite 
so  poor  as  they  have  represented  themselves  to  be,  in 
that  case  they  are  requested  to  contribute  towards  their 
support. 

87505.  Is  the  request  complied  with  generally  ? — I 
think  the  most  that  we  have  recovered  in  any  year  on 
3,500  admissions  was  about  £800.  That  was  a  consider- 
able sum.    Generally  it  is  perhaps  £500  or  £600. 

87506.  Then  the  principle  is  to  deal  with  the  case  at 
once  when  it  comes  to  you,  and  to  inquire  afterwards  as 
to  whether  oi  not  the  patient  so  received  should  contri- 
bute towards  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  ? — Yes, 
subject  to  the  asking  of  some  questions  on  the  spot. 
But  you  cannot  verify  their  statements.  The  man  is 
there  before  you,  and  must  be  admitted  to  the  hospital 
Ihen.  You  ask  him  some  questions,  but  what  he  tells 
you  you  cannot  test. 

87507.  The  primary  concern  of  the  Department  is  • 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  if  he  is  ill  he  is  treated 

at  once  ? — Certainly. 

87508.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  any  stigma  or  any  dis-  Free  medical 
credit  to  come  to  your  Department  for  free  medical  assistance 
assistance  ? — I  should  say  not ;    and  it  carries  no  dis-  unaccom- 

ability  with  it.  P-ied  ^by^_ 

87509.  The  police  come  in  in  regard  to  the  inquiries,  rpj^^  police 
I  understand.    If  a  medical  practitioner,  or  one  of  the  inquiry 
public,  thinks  there  is  a  case  which  ought  to  be  reported,  agents  in 
docs  he  take  it  to  the  police  ? — Yes.    That  statement  country 
applies  to  the  country  districts  where  the  police  are  districts, 
general  agents. 

87510.  I  suppose  those  cases  are  not  very  frequent, 
are  they  ? — No  ;   I  think  they  are  not  very  frequent. 

87511.  Australia  is  a  very  big  country;  is  there  a  Piovision of 
district  hospital  in  most  locahties  ? — Yes.  district 

87512.  Is  that  supported  by  the  Government  ?— In  ^"fg^j^^fj^y,''* 
part.    There  are  about  112  district  hospitals,  and  they  ^^^'^j  ^j^gj^. 
are   supported    primarily    by   voluntary   contributions  finances, 
collected  in  the  district  they  serve.    The  Government 
supplements  those  contributions  by  a  subsidy  of  f  for  £ 

for  every  bona  fide  subscription. 

87513.  I  suppose  the  Government  attaches  certain  Extent  of 
conditions  to  that,  such  as  inspection  or  something  of  that  Government 
kind  ?— Formally  the  Government  does  not  do  so.  The 
committees  of  district  hospitals  are  estabhshed  by  Act  of  hospitals. 
Parliament,  and  are  absolutely  independent  of  all  control 

except  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an 
Inspector-General  of  Charitable  Institutions,  who  may 
at  any  time  be  directed  by  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
finances  and  any  other  circumstance  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  hospital.  Then,  of  course,  the  Minister 
has  nothing  but  his  own  authority  to  guide  him  in  the 
action  he  takes  upon  such  a  report.    In  the  second  place. 
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the  subsidy  can  always  be  withheld  by  the  Minister.  That, 
however,  is  not  a  power  which  is  of  much  practical  use, 
because  to  withhold  the  subsidy  would  close  the  hospital, 
and  would  therefore  hit  the  poor  who  would  otherwise 
use  the  hospital  and  would  not  touch  the  committee  at 
aU. 

87514.  Are  there  any  cases  where  a  district  hospital  is 
not  up  to  what  medical  men  consider  the  necessary  standard 
of  the  day,  and  pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  improve  the  standard  ?  Does  that  sort  of  case 
occur  often  ? — Not  often.  AU  proposals  to  estabUsh  new 
district  hospitals,  and  the  plans  for  all  district  hospitals, 
have  to  be  submitted  to  me.  But  that  is  not  a  matter  ot 
law,  that  is  a  matter  of  departmental  regulation,  and  it 
depends  on  the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  committee  will 
come  to  the  Minister  and  ask  for  a  special  grant  for  build- 
ings or  for  additions,  and  therefore  the  Minister  imposes 
such  conditions  as  seem  fit  to  him. 

87515.  In  the  sparsely  inhabited  districts  is  there  a 
dispensary  attached  to  the  district  hospital  ?  Is  that 
where  anyone  would  go  if  he  wanted  medical  help  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  out-patient  worli.  But 
there  is  no  separate  dispensary  as  understood  in  this  coun- 
try. 

87516.  As  regards  infectious  cases,  has  your  Depart- 
ment special  hospitals  for  infectious  cases  ? — There  is  only 
one  special  hospital  for  infectious  cases,  and  that  is  a 
department  of  the  coast  hospital  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  We  have  136  beds  for  infectious  cases,  and 
in  relation  to  admission  to  that  division,  although  I  try 
to  collect  such  money  as  I  can,  I  do  not  make  payment, 
even  from  persons  who  are  competent,  the  condition  of 
admission — for  obvious  reasons.  Anyone  suffering  from 
an  infectious  disease  is  admitted  virithout  any  conditions, 
and  admitted  promptly. 

87517.  I  suppose  you  have  at  times  to  put  up  temporary 
accommodation  to  meet  any  special  epidemic  ? — Yes  ; 
we  do  occasionally  put  up  tents.  The  fact  is  the  accom- 
modation is  insufficient,  and  when  there  is  an  epidemic 
of  scarlet  fever  or  of  measles  we  really  cannot  deal  with 
it ;  we  are  not  able  to  deal  with  it.  I  should  add  that  in 
the  country  districts  I  have  insisted  that  every  httle 
hospital  should  have  accommodation  for  at  least  two 
persons  of  each  sex  suffering  from  an  infectious  disorder. 

87518.  As  regards  the  hospital  arrangements  in  Sydnej^ 
in  addition  to  the  general  hospital  which  is  under  you, 
your  Department  have  the  power  of  securing  admission 
to  two  out  of  the  general  hospitals,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

87519.  I  suppose  the  Government  make  some  kind  of 
subsidy  to  those  two  hospitals  ? — Yes.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  two  hospitals  which  are  utilised  in  that 
way,  and  which  furnish  between  them  about  800  beds — 
300  in  the  one,  and  500  in  the  other — is  defrayed  from 
public  moneys  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two-thirds. 

87520.  As  much  as  that  ?— Yes.  Then  it  should  be 
added  that  all  the  buildings,  the  land,  and  so  forth, 
practically  have  been  furnished  from  public  funds  by 
special  grants  from  time  to  time. 

87521.  So  the  Government  really  has  a  great  indirect 
hold  over  the  hospital  ? — It  has  a  hold  of  the  same  rather 
futile  kind  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  that  is,  the  subsidy 
may  be  withheld  ;  but  there  is  no  other  power,  and  if  it 
is  withheld,  then  the  hospital  would  have  to  close  some 
of  its  beds  and  then  the  sick  poor  would  be  congregated 
in  front  of  my  office  waiting  for  a  bed.  They  must  be 
relieved  ;  so  that  is  not  a  sufficient  hold.  I  should  add, 
however,  that  the  Government  has  on  the  Board  of  direc- 
tors of  each  of  these  hospitals  certain  members  appointed 
by  them,  who  are  Government  representatives. 

87522.  Do  the  private  hospitals — I  mean  hospitals 
other  than  public  hospitals,  hospitals  which  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions — work  in  accord  with 
your  Department  ? — There  is  only  one  hospital  which 
really  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  that 
is  St.  Vincent's  hospital,  which  has  about  120  beds.  They 
refuse  all  assistance  from  the  Government.  They  are 
always  very  obliging  and  they  work  in  accord  in  that 
sense,  but  they  do  not  care  about  having  any  Govern- 
ment interference.  The  Royal  Alexandra  hospital  for 
sick  children  containing  160  beds  has  not  refused  Gov- 
ernment assistance,  but  has  done  with  vastly  less  con- 
tribution proportionately  than  any  of  the  other  hospitals. 
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87523.  I  suppose  the  infirm  wards  of  the  various  chari- 
table asylums  would  receive  those  who  were  chronically 
sick,  rheumatic,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

87524.  If  an  acute  case  became  chronic,  I  assume  it 
would  be  transferred  to  one  of  these  institutions  ? — Yes. 

87525.  Do  you  find  the  cost  per  bed  in  the  charitable 
institutions  less  than  it  is  in  the  hospital  where  the  acute 
cases  are  ? — Very  much.  The  cost  in  the  charitable 
institution  is  about,  but  not  exceeding,  £15  per  annum. 
The  cost  in  the  Coast  Hospital  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  a  general  hospital  just  like  any  other,  is  £55  ; 
but  in  the  other  two  hospitals  it  runs  up  to  £75,  and  is 
never  less  I  think  than  £68. 

87526.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  Does  that  difference  in  cost 
depend  on  the  difference  in  the  class  of  cases  treated  ? 
— No.  I  was  careful  to  say  just  now  that  the  Coast 
Hospital  is  a  general  hospital  like  any  other,  because 
there  is  a  notion  that  major  operations  are  not  done  there, 
major  operations  being  expensive  to  treat  on  account  of 
dressings  and  so  forth.  Tliat  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  hos- 
pital like  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  here,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  under  the  management  of  four  medical  men,  and  has 
no  honorary  staff,  and,  therefore,  I  direct  that  whenever 
possible  a  serious  operation  shall  be  transferred  to  hos- 
pitals which  have  an  honorary  staff.  But  in  practice 
it  turns  out  to  be  not  so  often  possible  to  effect  the  transfer 
as  to  make  any  essential  difference  in  respect  of  cost  for 
dressings,  etc.,  between  it  and  the  professedly  general 
hospitals. 

87527.  [Chairman.)  Your   vote   comes    up  annually 
before  Parliament,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

87528.  You  have  been  permanent  head  for  a  good  Question  as 
many  years,  you  tell  us  ;  I  suppose  the  tendency  of  your  to  increase 
vote  is  to  increase  ;   has  it  increased  much  in  those  ten  of  the  vote 
years  ? — No,  it  has  not.    It  does  increase,  but  I  think  ^o"^ 

if  the  increase  were  compared  with  the  work  done,  it  ^^pyjj*;'^^'^'' 
would  be  found  to  be  proportionately  much  the  same  jjgj^j^jj 
The  work  to  be  done  necessarily  increases  year  by  year. 

87529.  Does  your  vote  include  the  cost  of  buildings 
which  are  put  up  for  your  Department,  or  does  that  cost 
come  imder  another  vote,  a  Works  Vote  for  instance  ? 
— It  comes  out  of  my  Vote. 

87530.  As  you  point  out  in  your  last  paragraph,  you 
discharge  a  good  many  duties  ;   do  you  condenm  houses  Provision 
if  they  are  unhealthy  ?— Yes,  under  the  Public  Health  ^[^h  ^ 
Act  we  have  that  power.  insanitary 

87531.  Is  that  at  all  an  onerous  duty  now  ;  does  it  houses. 
take  up  much  of  the  time  of  your  department  ? — There 

I  must  explain  that  in  the  two  populous  districts,  that  is 
the  Metropolitan  with  some  570,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
Newcastle  or  Hunter  River  district  with  about  80,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  employed  whole-time  medical 
officers  of  health,  two  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  and  one 
in  the  Newcastle  district,  who  are  under  my  direction, 
but  who  act  as  municipal  officers.  It  is  their  business 
to  condemn  insanitary  houses.  I  get  from  each  of 
their  local  authorities  every  year  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  work  done,  among  which  appears  houses 
condemned. 

87532.  If  a  house  is  condemned,  do  you  take  action  on 
that  report,  or  does  the  municipahty  do  so  ? — The  munici- 
pality does.  My  position  is  the  same  towards  a  mxxnici- 
pality  as  that  of  the  Local  Government  Board  here.  My 
business  is  to  see  that  the  municipalities  do  not  too  much 
neglect  their  duties  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  such 
Acts. 

87533.  Have  the  municipalities  public  health  officers 
in  addition  to  yours  ? — No,  not  in  addition.  Outside 
of  those  two  populous  districts  there  are  no  public 
health  officers  at  all,  but  in  every  town  there  is  a 
police  surgeon,  and  he  acts  on  my  request  (which  I 
make  on  representations  received  otherwise,  perhaps 
through  the  local  authority,  perhaps  from  the  police), 
as  my  agent  or  deputy  there.  The  first  step  is  to  get 
information  from    him,   the   second   step  is  to  send 

one  of  my  staff  officers  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter.  Difficulty 

87534.  Have  you  much  difficulty  now,  if  buildings  are  mu^idpaiity 
condemned,  in  getting  the  municipality  to  take  action  ?  to  take 

— Yes,  there  is  the  same  difficulty  that  you  are  acquainted  action 
with  here,  I  fancy.  regarding 

insanitary 
3  L  buildings. 
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87535.  Much  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  ?— Much  the 
same.  I  have,  perhaps,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  a 
little  more  power  of  correction,  not  legal  power  ;  but 
pubh'city  is  very  much  disliked,  and  makes  itself  felt 
much  more  easily  than  it  does  here. 

87536.  You  are  not  under  the  municipality  ? — No. 

87537.  Is  the  police  medical  officer  a  Government  officer, 
and  a  whole-time  officer  ? — I  called  him  the  poUce  medical 
officer  because  that  expresses  h's  functions,  but  his  official 
title  is  a  very  old  one — a  survival  from  ancient  times  ; 
it  is  Government  medical  officer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  appointment,  which  is  made  on  my  recommendation, 
carries  with  it  no  salary,  nor  any  regular  duty.  He  acts 
only  on  the  reqjiest  of  the  poUce  in  routine  matters, 
such  as  attendance  at  inquests,  and  only  on  my  special 
direction,  if  I  w'sh  him  to  undertake  any  public  health 
duty. 

87538.  He  is  not  a  whole-time  officer  ? — No.  The 
medical  officers  of  health  alone  are  whole-time  officers, 

87539.  I  suppose  the  police  medical  officer  in  the  Bush 
and  in  the  out-districts  would  be  a  general  practitioner 
and  would  get  a  good  deal  of  work  in  that  way  ? — In- 
variably. I  select  merely  that  gentleman  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  competent  out  of  two  or  three  living 
in  the  town. 

87540.  Then  I  gather  you  have  some  work  to  do  with  a 
Miners'  Accident  Relief  Act ;  that  is  something  rather 
special,  I  think,  and  we  have  nothing  like  it  here  ? — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  witn  the  Act,  but  if  a  miner  says 
that  his  illness  is  due  to  an  accident,  or  if,  having 
received  some  injury  he  thinks  he  is  chroni,3ally  in- 
capacitated, then  the  district  board  which  administers  the 
Act  in  the  districts  refers  the  case  to  the  Department  of 
Mines,  and  the  Department  of  Mines  refers  it  to  me  for  the 
medical  opinion,  which  is  furnished  by  one  or  other  of  my 
officers. 

87541.  I  suppose  that  is  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pensation that  the  miners  are  entitled  to  ? — Yes. 

87542.  You  combine  in  your  Department  two  sets  of 
duties.  You  have  got  the  preventive  work  attached 
to  the  health  officers,  and  then  you  have  the  curative 
work  attached  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  practitioners  who 
are  under  you.  Do  yoa  find  it  difficult  to  combine  the 
two  as  regards  promotion  ;  or  is  there  a  separate  body  of 
men  who  do  the  health  work,  as  distinct  from  those  who 
do  the  ordinary  medical  work  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult 
question  for  me  to  answer.  I  do  not  think  circumstances 
allow  of  my  answering  it.  Under  the  Public  Service 
Act  as  administered  by  the  Public  Service  Board,  some- 
times the  theory  appears  to  be  that  every  medical  officer 
in  the  service  should  be  graded  on  one  list,  so  that  the 
officers  of  one  department  may  soek  promotion  in  another 
department,  so  that  lunacy,  for  instance,  may  seek 
promotion  in  public  health,  and  vice  versa.  In  practice, 
it  very  often  happens,  however,  that  an  objection  to  the 
promotion  of  a  lunacy  man  in  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment is  raised,  on  the  ground  of  unacquaintance  with  the 
duty  and  so  forth,  and  is  allowed  to  hold  good  by  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Board.    I  cannot  answer  your  question  directly. 

87543.  I  imply  from  that,  that  the  Public  Service  Board 
think  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  work,  and  they  sometimes  reject  or  postpone  appoint- 
ments, on  the  ground  that  the  work  that  the  person  pro- 
posed to  be  promoted  would  have  to  do,  was  not  quite 
germane  to  that  which  he  had  done  before  ;  is  that  a 
correct  interpretation  ? — They  permit  weight  to  that 
objection  when  it  is  raised,  probably  by  the  chief  of  the 
department,  to  which  the  officer  seeks  to  be  transferred. 

87544.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way  :  Do  you 
think  the  combination  of  services  under  you,  having 
regard  to  remuneration  and  prospects,  enables  you  to 
command  a  better  class  of  medical  men  than  if  you 
only  had  one  branch  of  service  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  it  has  any  influence.  The  fact  is  that  in  my  mind 
and  in  my  practice  I  do  keep  the  two  staffs  separate.  The 
seniors  are  well  paid,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
them  seek  to  change  ;  they  are  quite  content  with  the 
duties  to  which  they  have  now  been  accustomed  for 
many  years. 

87545.  Here  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  as  a  rule 
higher  paid  than,  say,  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  ;  is 
it  the  case  in  New  South  Wales  that  the  health  officers' 
remimeration  is  higher  ? — No.    The  Government  medical 


officer  for  Sydney  gets  £700  a  year,  with  an  allowance 
of  £100  a  year  for  a  house  because  he  is  obliged  to  live 
in  a  particular  situation,  and  then  he  has  another  £100 
a  year  in  connection  with  the  old-age  pensions  board, 
so  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  getting  £900  a  year.  My 
principal  assistant  on  the  public  health  side  gets  only 
£800  a  vear  and  no  allowance.  The  former  officer, 
however,  it  must  be  noted,  has  a  much  longer  service 
than  the  latter. 

87546,  What  is  the  particular  work  that  the  medical 
officer  does  as  regards  old-age  pensions  ?  Does  he  ex- 
amine the  applicants,  or  does  he  report  on  the  likelihood 
of  their  being  the  age  they  assert  ?  How  does  he  come 
in  ? — I  have  permitted  him  to  take  up  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  old-age  pensions  board  for  the  Sydney 
district.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  his  work  officially. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  sees  that  general  inquiries  into 
the  applicant's  circumstances  are  made ;  and  then  ii 
the  applicant,  being  sixty  years  of  age  and  not  entitled 
by  age  to  a  pension  until  he  is  sixty-five,  alleges  that  he 
is  incapacitated  by  illness,  in  which  case  the  Act  allows 
him  to  begin  to  draw  his  pension  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
that  is  a  question  which  would  be  specially  settled  by 
that  officer  of  mine  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board, 

87547,  He  would  come  in  there,  first,  as  a  person  of 
administrative  experience,  and  then  in  those  particular 
cases  his  medical  knowledge  would  be  of  special  use  to 
him  ? — Yes, 

8754S.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Might  I  ask  whether  you  have  Question  of 
any  domiciliary  visitation  with  a  view  to  discover  domieiUaxy 
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Have  you  any  health  visitors  at  all  in  the  'Visitation 

with  a  view 
to  discover 


disease  ?- 

slums,  if  you  have  any  slums  in  Sydney  ? — Do  you  mean 
inspection  to   ascertain   the  prescence  or  absence  of  ^jgease"* 
disease  ? 

87549.  Yes  ;  with  regard,  for  instance,  to  infantile 
mortality  or  phthisis,  have  you  got  any  health  inspection  ? 
— The  State  Children's  Relief  Board  has  certain  women 
officers  who  do  inspect  the  houses  to  which  women  have 
gone  for  confinement, 

87550.  Only  that,  and  not  the  homes  ? — Not  the  homes. 
They  inspect  also  those  houses  where  children  are  boarded 
out.  Then  the  City  Council  has  a  woman  inspector 
who,  like  the  other  sanitary  inspectors,  holds  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  to  give  advice  to 
the  poor  on  the  management  of  their  families  and  of 
their  houses ;  and  she  does  that  by  visiting  them,  of 
course, 

87551.  That  is  wholly  municipal,  and  it  is  not  under 
you  ? — It  is  not  under  me  ;  that  is  a  municipal  arrange- 
ment, 

87552.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  medical  officer  of 
health  who  works  in  the  Newcastle  district,  or  the  officer 
who  works  in  the  Sydney  district,  is  in  any  way  under 
the  mimicipality  ?  I  gather  that  he  is  appointed  by 
you,  and  that  he  is  paid  by  you  ;  but  does  he  take  any 
orders  from  the  municipality  at  all  ? — Yes,  he  does. 
But  you  will  observe  from  his  being  paid  by  me  that  he 
he  really  occupies  a  perfectly  independent  position. 
That  is  a  very  important  point  indeed.  He  does  not 
wait  to  be  asked  by  the  municipality  to  do  work ; 
he  sees  it  and  tells  them  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  he  appeals  to  me,  and  then 
I  can  talk  to  the  local  authority  as  a  municipal  council. 

87553.  What  kind  of  work  would  he  do  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  municipal  council  ?  Is  there  any  kind  of 
work  which  he  would  do  on  the  initiative  of  the  council 
other  than  the  sort  of  work  that  you  would  put  him  to  ? 
— I  do  not  instruct  him  to  do  anything.  He  is  perfectly 
tree,  and  he  manages  his  own  work.  It  is  only  if  some 
neglect  is  brought  to  my  notice  that  I  inquire,  first  of 
the  local  authority  as  being  the  authority,  and  then 
supplementarily  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  I  ask 
him  what  he  has  got  to  say  about  it,  and  eventually  I 
do  something. 

87554.  I  assume  he  has  clerks  and  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  who  pays  and  engages  that 
staff  ? — He  has  a  personal  staff — I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  officer  in  Sydney.  He  has  three  sanitary  inspectors 
who  are  what  I  call  his  personal  staff,  and  they  are  paid 
by  me. 

87555.  They  are  paid  by  you  ? — Yes,  they  are  not 
municipal  officers  in  any  respect.  They  are  entirely 
at  the  medical  officer  of  health's  orders ;  they  are  hia 
assistants. 
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87556.  Are  his  clerks  paid  by  you  ? — His  clerks  are 
paid  by  me. 

87557.  And  his  ofiSce ;  is  it  the  town  hall  ?— We 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  City  of  Sydney  to  afford  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Metropolitan  district 
liouse-room,  on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  call 
himself  citj  health  officer  as  well.  Therefore  the  officers 
of  every  suburban  municipality — of  every  municipality 
outside  the  Gty  proper — of  course  call  upon  him  at  the 
city  town  hall. 

87558.  Might  we  ask  whether  you  think  that  this 
arrangement  of  an  officer  who  is  paid  and  appointed  by 
the  State  Government,  and  who  is  more  or  less,  I  will 
not  say  under  the  control  of,  but  more  or  less  working 
for,  the  niunicipal  council,  is  a  good  arrangement  that 
we  could  at  all  follow  ? — I  think  it  is  the  veiy  best  practical 
arrangement  which  can  possibly  be  made.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  is  independent ;  I  pay  him,  but  the 
local  authority  has  him  at  its  command  for  advice  or 
for  work  to  be  done. 

87559.  No  practical  friction  has  arisen  vmder  that 
arrangement  ? — None  whatever. 

87560.  With  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals,  do  I  rightly 
gather  that  the  Government  has  representation  on  their 
governing  bodies  according  to  the  amount  that  is  con- 
tributed ? — No.  The  two  hospitals  I  refer  to  are  the 
Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  and  the  Sydney  Hospital. 
The  Government  has  three  representatives  on  each 
board,  that  is,  three  of  the  directors,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, are  nominated  by  the  Government. 

87561.  And  you  have  not  got  a  proportionate  repre- 
sentation which  follows  a  sliding  scale  of  Government 
contributions  ?— No  ;  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  that  kind. 

87562.  May  we  ask  why  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
objects  to  receive  Government  subsidies  ? — It  is  a  hospital 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  reason  for  it,  but  they  have  always 
held  that  course. 

87563.  Do  they  take  any  destitute  persons  of  their 
own  creed  without  subsidy  ? — I  do  not  think  they  take 
any  more  of  the  absolutely  destitute  than  they  are  obliged 
to  take  by  circumstances. 

87564.  I  was  only  trying  to  get  at  the  fact  whether 
they  actually  treated  destitute  persons  without  subsidy, 
whereas  the  others  treat  them  with  subsidy  ?— I  think 
that  a  person  who,  on  applying,  states  that  he  can  pay 
something  towards  his  support  is  admitted  forthwith. 

87565.  Do  I  gather  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  good  thing  that  your  department  combines 
preventive  work  with  curative  work  ? — In  as  far  as 
cxirative  work  subserves  the  prevention  of  disease,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed.  I  think  also  that 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  applicants  for  relief  who 
allege  that  they  are  ill  should  be  examined  by  a  medical 
officer  who  will  decide  whether  they  really  are  ill  or 
whether  they  are  not — whether  they  require  medical 
relief  or  whether  they  require  only  ordinary  relief,  I 
should  say.  Yes,  I  should  think  that  is  a  very  good 
thing. 

87563.  Do  you  think  your  principle  of  treating  first 
and  charging  afterwards  is  a  good  one  ?  I  gather  that 
it  is  the  principle  of  your  department  to  treat  the  man 
first,  if  he  wants  it,  and  then  to  charge  him,  if  it  is  possible 
to  recover  anything.  Do  you  think  that  is  right  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  businesslike  arrangement  at  all,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances. 

87567.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  treat 
him  if  he  requires  it  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  medical 
treatment  should  be  available  to  everyone,  and  should 
primarily  be  free.  I  do  not  say  that  every  member 
of  the  community  should  be  medically  treated  free. 

87568.  Would  you  charge  him  if  he  could  afford  to 
pay  ? — Quite  so. 

87569.  But  you  would  treat  him,  any  way  ? — I  think 
that  that  should  be  done. 

87570.  [Chairman.)  May  I  ask  if  you  have  anything 
in  New  South  Wales  at  all  corresponding  to  our  medical 
provident  institutions  here  ? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  I  can 
■give  you  no  figures,  but  there  are  many  provident  in- 
stitutions. 
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87571.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  large  Mr.  John  A. 
proportion  of  the  population  get  their  medical  relief  Thompson, 
through  these  institutions  ? — Yes,  certainly.  M.D., 

B15T2.  Does  the  system  of  relief  which  is  in  force  M  R  c  'k 
interfere  with  those  societies,  or  prevent  their  growth  ? —  "  ' 
I  think  I  do  not  quite  understand.  ;j  Dec.  1907. 

87573.  It  is  alleged  sometimes  that  any  system  of 
free  medical  relief,  even  to  the  poorest  class,  interferes 
with  the  estabUshment  and  development  of  medical 
provident  institutions ;  do  you  think  that  the  system 
that  you  have  described  to  us  at  all  affects  the  provident 
institutions  in  New  South  Wales  1 — No.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  does,  and  I  do  not  think  it  does,  and  I  do  not 
quite  see  why  it  should,  because  in  addition  to  the  medical 
attendance  which  a  sick  man,  or  a  sick  wife,  or  a  sick 
child,  or  any  sick  member  of  the  family  requires,  there 
are  the  other  expenses.  If  it  is  the  man,  he  is  out  of 
work,  and  he  wants  money  to  support  his  family  ;  if 
it  is  the  wife  who  is  ill,  she  must  be  nursed.  Then  there 
are  the  consequences  of  the  sickness.  I  think  that  the 
actual  medical  attendance  is  only  one  item  in  several 
which  are  provided  against  by  the  friendly  society. 

87574.  Then  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the  bulk 
of  the  artisan  or  well-to-do  wage-earning  classes,  do 
not  come  to  your  department,  but  would  get  assistance 
through  their  provident  institutions  ? — Certainly. 

87575.  (Mr.   Bentham.)  You  state   that  in   Sydney  gydney 
there  is  a  depot  called  the  Hospital  Admission  Depot ;  Hospital 
is  that  managed  entirely  by  officials  who  are  directly  Admission 
under  your  control  ? — Yes.  Depot. 

87576.  Are  all  the  admissions  there,  whether  for 
medical  relief  or  otherwise,  dealt  with  by  your  staff  ? — 
All  applicants  there,  yes. 

87577.  And  then  distributed  to  the  various  institu- 
tions ? — Yes. 

87578.  Suppose  it  is  a  case  that  does  not  need  so 
much  medical  relief  as  ordinary  care  and  attention, 
are  they  then  sent  to  the  asylums  by  your  staff  ? — Yes. 

8757  \  The   asylums   are   charitable   institutions  ? — 
Entirely. 

87580.  Is  there  always  sufficient  accommodation  at  the 
charitable  institutions  for  the  cases  ? — Yes. 


87581.  Are  they  established  entirely  through  charitable 
efforts  ? — Not  at  all ;  they  are  Government  institutions. 
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87582.  The  asylums  ? — The  benevolent  asylums,  which 
are  workhouses,  are  supported  entirely  from  public  funds, 
and  are  managed  entirely  by  public  officers. 

87583.  Then  there  are  two  classes  of  asylums,  are  there 
— the  charitable  asylums,  and  the  Government  asylums  ? 
— No.  There  is  only  one  set  of  benevolent  asylums 
which  are  equivalent  to  workhouses.  The  other  asylums 
which  were  mentioned,  I  think,  were  lunatic  asylums. 

87584.  In  Paragraph  5  you  say :  "  Fourthly,  it  dis- 
tributes patients  to  the  iafirm  wards  of  the  several  charit- 
able asylums  (4,000  beds)."  Are  those  Government 
institutions  or  private  establishments  ? — They  are  Govern- 
ment institutions. 

87585.  Why  is  the  word  "  charitable  "  used  there  ? — 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  but  they  are  charitable. 

87586.  How  are  they  managed  ? — Entirely  by  Govern- 
ment officers. 

87587.  With  no  representation  from  other  public  bodies 
in  any  shape  or  form  ? — None. 

87588.  How  are  the  other  members  of  the  family  dealt  Provision 
with  other  than  the  sick  and  infirm,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  for  childre^  , 
family  ? — They  would  be  boarded-out,  and  subsequently 
apprenticed.    If  they  had  committed  crimes  they  would 

be  consigned  to  one  or  other  of  the  reformatories,  or  if 
they  are  merely  unruly,  and  happen  to  be  boys,  then 
they  would  be  sent  to  the  training  ship,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  300,  and  which  is  always  full. 

87589.  Would  all  that  kind  of  work,  that  is,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  members  of  the  family,  be  done 
by  the  staff  at  the  depot  which  distributes  the  cases  ? — 
No,  not  officially.  The  proper  place  to  apply  for  that 
kind  of  relief  is  the  office  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Public  Charities,  or  of  the  State  Children's  Relief  Board, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  people  who  e pply  at  the 
Hospital  Admission  Depot  always  apply  there  on  the 
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ground  that  they  are  ill.  My  officers  ascertain  fir&t 
whether  they  are  ill  or  whether  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not,  they  give  an  order  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
benevolent  asylums,  that  is,  to  one  of  the  workhouses. 
If  they  are  ill,  they  send  them  to  that  hospital  which 
they  think  moet  s  itable.  If  they  are  chronically  ill,  they 
send  them  again  to  one  of  the  benevolent  asylums  to  be 
housed  in  the  sick  ward  of  that  asylum  as  chronic  sick. 

87'590.  Would  the  children  of  the  sick  person,  or  of  an 
infirm  person,  be  housed  in  the  same  place  as  the  parents, 
or  would  they  be  distributed  by  the  authority  of  the  par- 
ticular institution  ? — That  depends.  If  my  attention 
were  called  to  the  case  in  the  first  place,  I  should  com- 
municate with  the  Inspector-General  of  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, or  with  the  State  Children's  Relief  Board,  or  with 
both  of  them,  and  I  should  draw  their  attention  to  the 
case  in  order  that  they  might  do  their  share  of  the  work 
of  providing  for  the  family  ;  but  I  should  have  no  respon- 
sibility in  respect  of  that. 

87591.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  How  do  the  members  of  provident 
institutions  obtain  hospital  treatment  requiring  an  opera- 
tion ;  would  they  go  to  the  Government  hospital  ? — No. 
Certain  members  of  the  Tramway  Employees'  Union  do 
make  use  of  the  Coast  Hospital  (which  I  should  mention 
is  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  centre  of  Sydney),  because 
it  happens  to  stand  near  a  place  where  it  is  convenient  for 
a  large  number  of  those  employees  to  live.  But  I  have 
an  undertaking  from  the  secretary  that  he  will  pay  so 
much  towards  the  support  in  hospital  of  such  men,  who 
are  recognised  as  not  fit  subjects  for  treatment  in  a 
Government  hospital  entirely  at  the  public  expense. 

87592.  In  other  cases  what  happens  to  them  ? — In 
other  cases  they  apply  to  one  of  the  two  general  hospitals, 
and  they  probably  pay  10s.  per  week. 

87593.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  there  any  infirm  asylums 
in  the  coimtry  districts  ? — Yes.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  larger  towns  in  which  the  inhabitants  have,  by 
voluntary  effort,  started  what  they  call  benevolent 
asylums.  They  mostly  are  small  places,  but  they  may 
run  up  to  as  many  as  forty  beds.  Those  institutions  are 
subsidised  by  the  Government  just  as  district  hospitals 
are  subsidised.  They  get  £  for  £  on  their  subscriptions, 
and  they  get  special  grants  of  money  for  building,  or  for 
buying  land,  and  so  forth. 

87594.  Are  they  entirely  locally  controlled  ? — Those 
are  not  under  any  definite  control  at  all,  that  I  know  of, 
except  that  of  the  local  committee. 

87595.  [Professor  Smart.)  In  regard  to  the  question  you 
were  asked  about  charitable  asylums,  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  word  "  charitable  "  is  a  technical  phrase  with  you, 
merely  referring  to  the  class  of  patients  treated  rather 
than  to  the  source  of  revenue  ? — I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  woFd  "  charitable  "  was  wrongly  used. 

87596.  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  a  technical  term 
in  Australia  ? — No,  "  benevolent  "  is  the  technical  word. 

87597.  You  seem  to  have  no  recognition  of  the  word 
"  pauper  "  in  Australia  ? — Although,  of  course,  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  are  paupers,  the  use  of  that  word 
is  very  strongly  resented,  not  merely  by  them  themselves, 
but  on  their  behalf  by  others  who  think  it  is  an  unneces- 
sarily harsh  word.  I  do  not  krow  why,  but  they  object, 
and  we  do  not  use  it. 

87598.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  what  way  are  they  paupers  ? 
— They  are  absolutely  destitute. 

87599.  Destitute  and  dependent  upon  others  ? — Yes. 
87C00.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  5s.  a  day  considered  a 

low  wage  in  Australia  ? — Yes. 

87601.  Quit©  a  low  wage  ? — Yes  ;  8s.  is  the  average. 

^  87602.  Is  83.  the  trade  union  rate,  or  the  average 
rate  ? — It  actually  is  the  average  wage,  I  think. 

87603.  Is  work  as  a  rule  so  plentiful  with  j^ou  that  a 
man  can  almost  always  find  employment  under  a  private 
employer  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  may  be  safely  said. 
That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  no  one  "  unafflicted 
by  illness  is  necessarily  condemned  to  poverty  by  circum- 
stances." 

87604.  Even  If  he  is  totally  unskilled  ? — Yes,  even  if 
he  is  totally  unskilled. 

87605.  I  suppose  there  is  always  the  alternative  of 
the  land  in  Australia  to  a  townsman  who  is  out  of  work 
— that  he  can  always  go  on  the  land  and  get  a  livelihood 
there  ? — Yes. 


87606.  Either  as  a  holder,  or  as  an  agricultural  labourer  ?  1 
— Yes  ;  in  some  capacity  or  another  every  person  can  j 
keep  himself  if  he  will.  1 

87607.  You  think  so  ?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

87608.  That  is  the  theory  on  which  you  act  ? — Yes. 

87609.  What  kind  of  work  is  there  provided  by  the  Gcvernmeri 
Government  for  those  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  ?  relief  worki 
—Sometimes  they  are  told  off  to  break  stones.  I  have  always 
known  them  told  off  to  level  a  sand-hill,  and  I  have  known  P'^^fit^ble.  • 
them  told  off  to  clear  of  undergrowth  an  area  of  many 

acres. 

87610.  Then  Avhen  you  used  the  words  "  not  always 
profitable  "  did  you  mean  sometimes  useless,  such  as 
levelling  a  sand-hill,  for  example  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  useless,  because  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  very 
much  better  that  a  man  should  do  work  for  his  pay, 
rather  than  get  it  absolutely  for  nothing. 

87611.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  teach 
us  as  regards  the  relief  work.  We  have  great  difficulty 
in  this  country  in  finding  work  to  give  to  our  unemployed 
which  will  not  compete  with  ordinary  industry ;  but 
you  seem  to  use  the  same  methods  that  we  do,  such  as 
breaking  stones,  levelling  sand-heaps,  and  so  on  ? — 
Quite  so. 

87612.  Referring  to  your  5s.  a  day,  do  you  give  a  man 
a  whole  week's  work  of  six  days  ? — I  do  not  know,  but 
I  should  think  they  would  get  five  and  a  half  days. 

87613.  Is  that  State -provided  work  at  5s.  a  day  not 
found  to  be  dangerously  attractive  ? — No. 

87614.  After  all  there  is  not  so  very  much  difference 
between  5s.  and  8s.,  if  the  work  is  very  much  easier  ? — 
He  has  to  work  pretty  hard  for  it. 

87615.  Is  there  much  supervision  ? — Yes. 

87616.  How  do  you  make  him  work  hard  ?— I  do  not 
control  this  business. 
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87617.  I  know,  but  you  are  the  only  witness  we  can 
get  hold  of  on  the  subject ;  that  is  why  I  am  asking  you  ? 
— I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  I  am  now  answering 
conversationally,  and  that  this  is  really  not  evidence, 
because  I  am  not  in  control.  I  am  aware  that  these  gangs 
of  unemploye^i  are  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors, 
of  Government  officers,  people  appointed  to  see  that  they 
do  the  work.  If  you  ask  me  whether  they  really  do  keep 
their  shoulders  up  to  the  collar,  I  cannot  answer. 

87618.  In  Australia  has  there  been  any  explicit  declara- 
tion of  rights  in  the  matter  ;  for  example,  has  the  right 
of  a  man  to  subsistence  been  acknowledged  by  law  ? — I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has. 

87619.  Or  the  right  to  work  ?  You  seem  practically 
to  have  replaced  the  right  to  subsistence  by  the  right 
to  work  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  it  has  been  recognised 
by  law,  but  it  appears  to  be  recognised  by  implication, 
in  the  arrangements  I  have  just  mentioned. 

87620.  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to  tell  Question  as 
us  about  the  birth  rate  ? — That  is  a  very  wide  question,  to  the  birth- 
I  know  something  about  the  birth  rate,  but  I  do  not  rate,  im- 
know  everything,  and  above  all  I  have  never  seen  the  migration 
evidence  which  was  taken  by  the  Birth-Rate  Commission;  ^J^^  emigra- 
That  evidence  was  never  published,  and  it  exists  only 

in  manuscript. 

87621.  Was  any  reason  ever  given  for  its  not  being 
published  ? — It  was  thought  that  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

87622.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  birth 
rate  is  falling  in  Australia  ? — It  is  rising  again  now. 

87623.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  alarm  felt 
by  Australia  as  a  whole  at  the  birth  rate  falling  off  and 
that  in  a  new  country,  and  consequently  the  possible 
decrease  of  population  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  as  a  very 
costly  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  it,  I 
presume  that  somebody  did  feel  alarm. 

87624.  Is  the  place  filled  at  all  by  immigration  into 
Australia  at  present  ? — You  could  get  the  exact  figures, 
you  know,  from  statistical  returns  with  which  the  Agent- 
General  could  furnish  you,  but  I  cannot  oflf-hand  give 
the  figures.  I  will  therefore  merely  say  that  this  increase 
by  immigration  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

87625.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  emigra- 
tion from  Australia,  do  you  ? — That  also  is  a  matter  of 
statistics  which  could  be  found  in  the  proper  reference 
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book.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  emigration, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  immigration,  and  there  is  a 
balance  whicb  is  always  on  the  side  of  increase. 

87626.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  age  of 
marriage  ;  is  that  later  than  it  used  to  be  ? — No,  I  cannot 
answer  any  question  on  that  subject. 

87627.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  relation  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  ?— I  have  no  official  relation 

I  at  all. 

Infection  87628.  Do  you  inspect  the  public  schools  ? — No  ;  al 
of  hools.  that  is  managed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  itself. 

87629.  They  have  medical  inspectors,  have  they  ? — 
They  have  two  medical  inspectors  at  present — a  man 
and  a  woman,  both  medically  qualified. 

87630.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  modus 
operandi  ? — I  do  not.  That  branch  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  only  now  being 
developed.  The  two  officers  do  not  constitute  all  that 
is  contemplated. 

87631.  Now  with  regard  to  the  convalescents  from 
the  hospitals ;  have  you  any  provision  for  them  ? — Yes. 

87632.  What  is  that  ? — There  is  a  convalescent  hospital 
about  thirty  miles  from  Sydney  with  about  180  beds. 
Then  there  is  the  Thomas  Walker  Convalescent  Home, 
which  is  a  private  endowment,  and  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  ;  I  think  they  have  eighty  beds. 

87633.  Is  the  first  of  those  a  Government  hospital  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions — it  was 
started  voluntarily,  and  is  subsidised  as  all  the  other 
places  are. 

87634.  What  is  the  machinery  by  which  a  patient 
passes  into  such  a  convalescent  hospital  ? — If  he  is  able 
to  contribute  towards  his  support  he  makes  his  applica- 
tion and  is  taken  in  in  his  turn  ;  or  the  stafi^  of  the  hospital 
in  which  he  has  lain  ill  recommends  him.  If  he  is  not 
competent,  then  all  admissions  are  through  my  office. 

87635.  Are  you  the  judges  whether  he  is  competent 
or  not  ? — Yes.  When  he  makes  his  application,  if  he 
represents  himself  as  not  competent,  some  inquiry  is 
made.  He  has  been  in  hospital  a  good  while,  and  his 
friends  are  known,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  not  pre- 
sented to  me  as  a  rule  unless  he  is  really  unable  to  con- 
tribute. 

87636.  What  machinery  have  you  for  conducting  such 
investigations  ? — None. 

87637.  It  is  generally  done  outside  your  office,  is  it  ? 
You  accept  the  certificate,  I  mean,  that  he  is  incompetent  ? 
— In  these  particular  cases  practically  we  do  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  hospital  in  which  he  has  lain  ill. 

87638.  You  see  my  point — that  the  function  is  very 
different  of  deciding  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
health  he  ought  to  go  to  a  convalescent  home,  or  whether 
he  is  able  to  maintain  himself.  What  is  the  machinery 
by  which  the  second  point  is  established,  that  he  is  not 
able  to  maintain  himself  ;  how  is  that  ascertained  ? — 
That  is  a  matter  for  which,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  machinery. 
There  is  nothing  definite.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  that,  and  I  do  not  really  see  how  it  is 
to  be  done,  without  such  a  staff  of  inspectors  who  can 
visit  the  homes  of  the  people  and  make  elaborate  in- 
quiries of  employers,  and  so  on,  as  really  is  impracticable. 

87639.  Is  any  distinction  made  in  recommending 
people  or  sending  them  to  the  convalescent  hospital, 
between  those  who  can  contribute  and  those  who  cannot  ? 
— No.    If  they  are  sent  there  they  are  all  treated  alike. 

87640.  I  mean  in  the  choosing  of  them  to  go ;  are 
they  all  sent  without  reference  to  the  question,  who 
would  benefit  by  it  ? — No,  they  are  not  all  sent.  The 
selection  can  be  done  only  by  the  committee  of  the  con- 
valescent hospital.  But  as  everybody  who  goes  there 
either  pays  for  himself  or  is  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
they  have  no  occasion  to  select.  I  think  broadly  that 
is  a  fair  statement. 

87641.  Then  no  distinction  is  drawn  really  ? — That 
is  the  case. 

87642.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
the  wives  and  famihes  of  the  people  who  are  in  these 
hospitals  ?  Is  any  inquiry  made  into  them,  or  have 
they  any  centre  to  which  they  can  apply  for  assistance 
if  they  need  it  ? — Certainly  no  inquiry  is  made. 
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87643.  To  whom  would  they  apply — supposing  the  Mr.  John  A, 
ordinary  instance  in  which  the  breadwinner  is  removed  Thompson, 
through  an  accident,  and  has  to  undergo  an  operation  ? 
— There  is  a  benevolent  asylum  of  a  slightly  different 
kind  from  those  which  have  been  mentioned  already. 
One  of  them  does  allow  outdoor  relief  in  money  and  in  g 
food,  and  I  think  that  a  woman  who  found  herself  destitute 
because  her  husband  had  broken  his  leg,  would  apply 
there.    That,  of  course,  only  applies  to  Sydney,  and 
perhaps  to  Newcastle,  at  any  rate,  only  to  the  bigger 

cities.    In  the  country  I  imagine  they  would  apply,  in  • 

fact  I  know  they  would  apply,  to  neighbours,  who  would 

support  them ;  or  in  default  they  would  make  known 
their  case  to  the  police.  The  police  report  to  me  when 
necessary — that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  illness  as  well  as 
destitution.  I  should  inquire,  and  I  should  be  obliged 
perhaps  to  take  the  children  and  send  them  to  one  place,, 
and  to  take  the  mother  arid  to  send  her  to  another  place,  or 
if  there  were  difficulties  in  removing  them,  or  if  the  cost 
of  removal  were  greater  than  the  cost  of  providing  for 
them  on  the  spot,  then  I  should  empower  the  police  to 
give  orders  on  the  storekeeper  for  so  much  bread,  meat, 
and  so  forth. 

87644.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  powers  which  you  have  Limit  of ' 

in  that  way  ? — There  is  no  other  limit  than  a  possible  powers  to    '  ■ 
inquiry  by  my  minister  as  to  the  spending  of  too  much  i^jj^j]^^  ' 
money,  or  something  of  that  kind.  State  " 

87645.  It  is  subject  to  audit  then  ? — Yes.  funds.        .  ^ 

87646.  Unless  the  account  calls  for  any  very  distinct 
notice,  it  would  pass  in  the  ordinary  course,  I  take  it  ? — 
Yes. 

87647.  Have  you  a  fixed  sum  to  distribute  in  this 

way  f — Yes.  I  have.    I  have  a  Vote  specially  for  the  Special 
purpose.  granted 
.    ^    ,       .     ,     ...       ...       ,  .  ,  for  relief  of 

87648.  And  that  is  the  limit  withm  which  you  can  families, 
act,  is  it  ? — Yes.    I  should  not  like  to  overstep  my 

Vote. 

87649.  Do  you  generally  find  that  your  expenditure  Vote  has 

is  under  the  amount  which  is  voted  ? — Yes.  always  been  ' 

87650.  There  is  a  fair  margin  ? — Yes,  always. 

87651.  That  only  applies  to  the  country  districts,  I 
gather.    Do  you  undertake  the  relief  of  people  in  the  ^^xtent  to 
towns  under  those  circumstances  ? — No,  only  of  cases  which  State  . 
of  illness  which  are  specially  brought  to  my  notice.  relief  of 

87652.  In  the  towns  or  in  the  country  ?■ — In  the  towns,  families  of 
no.  sick  persons,„ 

87653.  There  is  a  distinction  in  an  Act,  is  there,  or  in  an 
order,  between  the  town  and  the  country  for  that  purpose  ? 
— There  is  no  Act  and  there  is  no  regulation. 

87654.  It  is  only  by  convention,  then  ? — Only  by  con- 
vention, 

87655.  Supposing  that  the  wife  and  the  family  in  the 
town  becomes  destitute  in  this  way,  and  the  husband 
is  not  in  the  benevolent  hospital  you  describe,  what  would 
be  their  course  of  action  ? — If  they  are  deserted,  do  you 
mean  ? 

87656.  No  ;  I  am  supposing  the  husband  has  gone  into 
an  ordinary  State  hospital  ? — That,  I  think,  is  what  we 
have  been  talking  about. 

87657.  In  the  town  you  say  that  there  is  a  benevolent 
fund  in  one  hospital  which  looks  after  such  cases  ;  is  that 
benevolent  fund  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  cases  ? — It  is,  , 
so  far  as  I  know. 

87658.  You  have  not  had  any  difficulty  arising  from 
want  of  funds  ? — No  ;  I  always  have  a  margin.  My 
estimate  hitherto  has  always  left  a  margin,  and  I  am  never 
hampered  for  want  of  money. 

87659.  But  that  is  in  the  country,  is  it  not,  with  the 
country  cases  ? — No.  There  is  no  distinction,  either  by 
law  or  by  regulation  between  the  country  and  the  town. 

The  thing  is  that  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Method  of  •' 
tramps,  everybody  is  known  to  everybody  else,  and  there-  allocating  | 
fore  relief  is  more  easily  forthcoming  from  neighbours.  destitute 

87660.  But  supposing  that  a  person  in  Sydney  was  persons  in 
destitute,  under  these  cu-cumstances  how  would  their  Sy<^°ey  to 
application  come  before  you,  would  it  be  through  the  q*'" 
police  ? — Undoubtedly  the  police  would  first  have  cog-  overn- 
nisance  of  the  case,  and  then  the  police  would  advise.  Department 
In  the  one  case  they  may  SE.y  :  "  Go  to  that  benevolent  responsible 
asylum  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  outdoor  relief  ;  if  you  for  their 

are  allowed  78.  a  week  and  some  bread  and  meat,  you  will  maintenance,^ 
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be  able  to  get  along  very  well."  And  so  in  other  cases. 
But  if  the  case  appears  to  be  one  in  which  the  whole  family 
must  in  some  way  be  provided  for  in  some  institution, 
then  it  might  come  to  my  knowledge  if  there  were  sick- 
ness ;  but  if  there  were  no  sickness,  it  would  probably  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Charitable 
Institutions.  I  think  that  the  point  is  that  all  our 
arrangements  for  the  relief  of  destitution  and  of  sickness 
are  carried  out  by  civil  servants,  who  may  not  be  depart- 
mentally  co-ordinated,  but  who,  nevertheless,  all  belong 
to  the  same  service,  and  are  therefore  very  much  at  each 
other's  disposal.  So  that  if  a  case  comes  to  me  with  which 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  refer  it  to  the  officer  whose  proper 
business  it  is,  and  then  that  case  I  know  is  in  course  of 
being  attended  to  and  provided  for. 

87661.  The  point  on  which  I  wanted  your  knowledge 
really  is  this  :  It  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  that  where 
relief  in  these  cases  is  given  at  the  people's  own  homes 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  left  to  charity,  and  where  it  is  given  in 
institutions  it  is  a  Government  affair  ? — That  is  quite 
right. 

87662.  Is  that  a  broad  general  line  that  could  be  drawn  ? 
—Yes. 

87663.  Do  the  charitable  funds  always  suffice  for  that 
purpose  1 — I  do  not  see  how  I  could  answer  that  question. 
That  is  a  question  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Secretary  ; 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  knowledge. 

87664.  You  do  not  have  cases  come  to  you,  the  explan- 
ation being  that  the  benevolent  asylum  you  spoke  of  was 
not  able  to  undertake  them  for  lack  of  funds  ? — No. 

87665.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  About  what  is  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  State  ?— Nearly  1,750,000. 

87666.  How  many  municipalities  does  it  comprise  ?— 
The  last  time  I  sent  out  a  Circular  I  think  there  were  184. 

87667.  All  those  would  be  more  or  less  urban,  would 
they  ?— Yes. 

87668  What  proportion,  roughly,  of  the  population, 
would  you  consider  to  be  urban  ? — I  suppose  I  ought 
to  know,  but  the  fact  is  I  am  on  a  holiday,  and  I  have  not 
any  books  with  me,  and  I  do  not  remember.  It  is  a  large 
proportiop,  much  larger  th?n  it  should  be  in  my  opinion 
If  I  can  I  wiU  put  in  the  figuie  when  I  revise  my  proof. 

87669.  I  gather  that  the  Government  has  practically 
two  medical  services — the  one,  your  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  the  other  the  department  which  deals  with 
the  insane  ? — Yes. 

87670.  And  the  two  departments  are  distinct  ? — 
Totally. 

87671.  By  the  insane  do  you  mean  the  certified  in- 
sane ? — Yes. 

87672.  Then  there  are  borderland  cases — what  we 
call  the  feeble-minded,  over  here,  and  the  epileptics, 
who  are  perhaps  not  yet  certifiable  ;  what  would  happen 
with  regard  to  that  class  ? — You  would  find  them  in  the 
benevolent  asylums — you  would  find  them  in  the  work- 
houses, just  as  you  do  here. 

87673.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  fall  under  your 
supervision  ? — No  ;  they  would  fall  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  medical  officers  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
benevolent  asylums  imder  the  Inspector-General  of 
Public  Charities. 

87674.  The  benevolent  asylums  fall  under  a  different 
department  to  your  own,  then  ? — Totally. 

87675.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  sick  in  those  bene- 
volent asylums  ? — There  are. 

87676.  Is  it  a  considerable  number  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably a  third  of  the  total. 

87677.  That  body  of  sick  would  not  come  within  your 
purview  ? — Not  at  all. 

87678.  So  that  makes  a  third  division  of  Government 
control  of  the  sick  ? — Yes,  as  regards  institutional  control ; 
but  all  matters  touching  medical  officers,  their  appoint- 
ment, efficiency,  and  advisability  of  adopting  recom- 
mendations for  better  man&gement  of  the  medical 
business  of  the  institutions  are  referred  to  me  for  my 
advice. 

87679.  Coming  to  your  own  department,  you  have  to 
do  with  preventive  medicine  and  also  with  curative 
medicine  ? — Yes. 


87680.  What  staff  have  you  in  your  department  ? —  Staff 
Do  you  mean  professional  or  general  ?  attached 

87681.  We  will  divide  them  and  take  the  professional  ^f^p^^™ 
staff  to  begin  with  ? — I  have  a  permanent  professional  Health  ^ 
staff  of  about  thirty ;   and  the  occasional  assistance  of 
about  150  police-siu:geons  in  different  country  towns. 

87682.  Medical  men  ?— Yes. 

87683.  And  what  is  your  general  staff  of  assistants  ? 
— The  permanent  general  staff,  including  everybody — the 
quarantine  service,  and  the  hospital — I  suppose  would 
be  between  300  and  400. 


87684.  Taking  your  professional  staff,  do  you  divide 
them  into  a  preventive  and  into  a  curative  side,  or  do 
the  duties  overlap  ? — -They  are  divided,  as  I  mentioned, 
I  think,  some  time  ago.  In  my  mind,  and  practically 
within  my  department,  they  are  regarded  as  separate. 
They  attend  to  their  own  business  and  their  duties  do  not 
overlap. 

87685.  Do  they  undertake  the  actual  treatment  of  the 
cases  ? — No,  except  in  the  Coast  Hospital. 

8768  .  Then  who  carries  out  the  actual  treatment  in 
the  various  hospitals  that  you  have  mentioned?  We  will 
take  first  your  general  hospital  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict ;  what  side  is  in  charge  of  that  for  treatment  ? — 
They  have  their  resident  medical  superintendent,  their 
house-surgeon  and  their  house-physician,  and  ten  or 
twelve  residents  who  are  the  best  passes  of  the  year  and 
who  stay  there  for  a  year.  Then  there  is  what  we  call 
the  honorary  staff,  that  is,  the  senior  visiting  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

87687.  Similar  to  our  system  over  here  ? — Precisely. 

87688.  What  control  do  you  exercise  over  that  in  the 
way  of  treatment ;  do  you  inspect  that  hospital  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  in 
my  answers  sometimes.  The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  inspect 
these  hospitals  at  all,  but  if  any  difficulty  arises  between 
the  hospital  and  the  Government,  then  it  is  sure  to  be 
referred  to  me.  , 

87689.  Supposing  there  was  a  charge  of  malpractice 

against  the  staff  of  the  hospital  ? — It  would  come  to 

me.  I  should  inquire  into  it,  and  I  might  recommend, 
in  fact  I  have  recommended,  that  a  police  magistrate 
should  be  appointed  to  hold  an  inquiry,  with  whom  I 
should  act  as  a  sort  of  assessor  on  the  special  technical 
points. 

87690.  An  inquiry  on  oath  ? — Yes. 

87691.  What  expert  assistance  would  be  available  to 
you,  supposing  it  was  a  special  surgical  case,  and  there 
was  a  question  of  malpractice  there  ? — Then  I  might,  as 
I  have  done,  recommend  the  Minister  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  most  competent  surgeon,  and  to  pay  a  special  fee 
for  that  service. 

87692.  What  would  be  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
curative  section  of  your  professional  staff  ? — Merely  the 
allocation  of  the  applicants  to  the  institution  most  suited 
to  their  needs — no  more. 

87693.  Then  they  do  not  undertake  treatment,  and 
they  do  not  undertake  inspection — am  I  right  in  that  ? 
— They  do  not  undertake  inspection.  The  police  some- 
times inform  us  that  a  person  is  lying  unattended  and 
destitute  and  ill,  and  unable  to  present  himself  at  the 

.  admission  depot.  In  that  case  one  of  the  two  medical 
officers  who  attend  the  admission  depot  will  probably 
go  out  and  visit  that  sick  person  and  ascertain  what  is 
to  be  done  for  him  ;  but  if  he  lives  at  a  great  distance, 
or  if  other  work  is  pressing,  then  I  should  probably  give 
authority  to  call  in  some  medical  practitioner  living  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  ask  him  to  inquire  for  me,  and 
he  would  be  paid  a  special  fee. 

87694.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  of  the  hospitals 
in  Sydney  ? — Inspection  by  whom,  and  of  what  ? 

87695.  Inspection  of  hospitals  ;  there  are  other  hos- 
pitals besides  the  general  one,  I  imderstand  ? — There  are 
twenty  hospitals  in  Sydney.  I  only  mentioned  those  two 
general  hospitals  as  being  those  which  I  utilised,  and  my 
own  Coast  Hospital  of  350  beds.    The  answer  is  no. 

87696.  Would  the  same  answer  apply  to  hospitals  of 
other  municipalities  in  other  districts  ? — Yes. 

87697.  Have  you  any  out-door  medical  service,  such 
as  dispensaries,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — One  city 
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hospital  has  a  sort  of  branch  office  in  one  neighbourhood, 
and  another  in  another  neighbourhood,  which  to  some 
extent  correspond  with  dispensaries.  I  do  not  think  any 
other  Hospital  has  any  such  branch. 

87698.  Not  in  the  State  you  mean  ? — That  is  so. 

87699.  From  what  funds  are  those  provided  I — From 
the  general  funds  of  the  hospital. 

87700.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  hospital,  so  to  speak  ? 
Yes, 

87701.  In  the  allocation  of  the  patients  by  your  staff 
to  the  different  institutions,  do  you  ever  have  any  trouble 
with  an  institution  as  to  the  reception,  or  retention,  of 
the  case  that  you  happen  to  send  there  ? — There  is 
occasionally  a  Uttle  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  hospital  is  the  proper  place  to  which  to  send  that 
particular  patient,  but  I  hardly  think  that  worth  men- 
tioning— it  does  not  amount  to  an3d;hing  of  importance. 

87702.  Does  it  occasionally  happen  that  a  troublesome 
patient  is  not  particularly  favoured  in  this  or  that  institu- 
tion, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  him  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  ever  heard  of  that  in  connection  with  a  hospital, 
but  no  doubt  there  are  extremely  bad  characters  who  are 
very  much  disliked  at  the  benevolent  asylums ;  and  as 
the  management  has  no  legal  power  to  punish,  they 
naturally  shirk  admitting  such  persons  if  they  can.  But 
really  the  fact  is  they  cannot  shirk  it. 

87703.  What  prevents  them  from  shirking  it — your 
power  of  the  subsidy  ? — No.  Those  I  am  speaking  of 
are  Government  institutions.  They  have  no  power  to 
shirk  it.  What  prevents  them  is  that  the  man 
though  ill-conducted,  actually  is  destitute  and  must  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  State  ;  therefore  they  must  admit 
him. 

87704.  What  power  could  deal  with  them  if  they  re- 
fused to  admit  the  case,  or  discharged  it  improperly  ? — 
In  a  very  bad  case  I  suppose — I  am  now  speaking  rather 
in  a  general  way — the  Director  of  Pubhc  Asylums  would 
inform  the  police,  and  the  police  might,  if  they  saw  fit, 
take  the  man  up  as  having  no  visible  means  of  support. 

87705.  Have  persons  who  have  become  sick  through 
their  own  fault,  intemperance,  or  vice,  the  same  claim 
to  medical  relief  as  the  well-condacted  ? — Yes, 

87706.  Is  there  any  classification  ? — In  what  institu- 
tion 7 

87707.  Between  the  vicious  and  the  better  class  in  all 
the  institutions  ? — I  think  in  the  benevolent  asylums 
such  efforts  at  classifying  are  made  as  the  means  allow  of 
being  carried  out.  The  point  is  recognised  ;  I  can  say 
that.  There  are  poor  people  who  are  not  fit  to  associate 
with  other  poor  people  who  are  more  respectable  :  and 
that  is  recognised. 

87708.  The  point  is  recognised,  but  how  far  is  it  carried 
out  ? — I  must  reply  again  that  I  do  not  manage  these 
places,  and  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  is  carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 

87709.  You  refer  to  "State  children"  in  your  last 
paragraph ;  what  are  the  duties  of  your  Department 
with  regard  to  State  children  ? — We  may  have  to  take 
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them  into  hospital.    It  may  be  that  a  boarded-out  Mr.  John  A. 

child  is  found  to  have  been  neglected,  in  which  case  we  Thompson, ' 

should  furnish  the  expert  evidence  on  that  point.    There  j^p^u 
are  other  little  things  of  that  kind,  which  do  not  carry 

with  them  any  responsibility  except  for  work  done.  '  ' 

87710.  Do  you  undertake  any  inspection  of  the  boarded- 
out  children  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

87711.  Only  if  they  come  to  require  the  medical  aid 
of  your  Department ;  is  that  so  ? — If  the  State  Children's 
Relief  Board  refer  a  case  to  me  as  being  the  controller 
of  the  expert  medical  opinion  available  to  them,  then  I 
should  furnish  that  opinion. 

87712.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  gather  that  there  is  very 
little  out-door  medical  attendance  in  New  South  Wales  ? 
—Yes. 

87113.  When  out-door  medical  treatment  is  required, 
is  it  provided  mainly  from  provident  associations,  do 
you  think,  or  do  the  people  pay  small  fees,  or  how  do 
they  get  it  ? — Mainly  by  the  friendly  societies,  and  partly 
by  the  out-patients'  departments  of  the  hospitals. 

87714.  But  you  said  those  are  very  few,  did  you  not  ? 
— No,  I  said  that  those  two  branch  out-patient  depart- 
ments which  I  called  dispensaries,  rather  for  intelligi- 
bility, than  because  they  are  really  dispensaries,  were  the 
only  two  that  I  was  aware  of*  ;  but  anybody  can  visit  the 
out-patient  department  at  the  main  hospital  itself. 

87715.  In  fact  a  good  many  of  the  hospitals  have  an 
out-patient  department,  I  take  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  all  of 
them  have. 

87716.  About  the  cost,  was  the  difference  between 
the  £15  which  you  quoted  and  the  £68,  the  difference 
between  the  Government  grant,  or  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  provision  ? — It  was  the  difference  in  the 
annual  cost  per  bed. 

87717.  Not  the  difference  in  the  Government  grant,  Comparative 
but  actually  in  the  cost  ? — They  were  the  totals.  cost  of 

treatment 

87718.  How  do  you  account  for  that  enormous  differ-  of  chronic 
ence  ? — A  hospital  is  a  very  different  place  from  a  poor-  and  of 
house,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  require  only  acute  cases, 
simple  food,  whereas  in  the  hospital  they  require  ex- 
pensive drugs,  expensive  food,  and  expensive  dressings. 

In  short,  a  hospital  is  truly  a  very  different  place. 

87719.  In  fact  the  one  institution  which  corresponds 
to  our  workhouse  is  the  cheaper  institution  ;  are  the 
people  there  the  chronically  infirm  ? — They  include  the 
chronically  infirm,  but  then  the  chronically  infirm  do  not 
require  hospital  treatment  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
person  in  a  general  hospital  requires  treatment. 

87720.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  May  I  ask  what  is  the  amount  Amount  of 
of  the  vote  which  is  voted  by  Parliament  for  your  Depart- 1°^^ 
ment  ?— Speakmg  offhand,  it  was  £80,000  for  last  year,  o/pybn^®^ 


Health. 


*  There  are  three.  The  two  mentiontd  are  branch  out- 
patient departments  provided  by  Sydney  Hospital,  the 
third  is  piovidedby  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


Mr.  William  Marshall,  called ;   and  Examined. 


87721.  {Chairman.)  You  are  managing  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  Ltd.,  of  the 
River  Don  Works,  Sheffield,  and  have  been  so  for  the  past 
thirty-six  years  ? — I  am  managing  clerk  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  Ltd.,  and  have  been  in 
their  service  for  36  years. 

87722.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we 
will  treat  as  your  Evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in  ?• — Certainly.  [The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement) : — 

\.  At  their  Sheffield.  Works  Messrs  Vickers  Sons  & 
Maxim  carry  on  the  busiaess  of  steel  manufacturers  and 
electrical  engineers,  and  manufacture  guns,  armour  plates, 
projectiles,  marine  castings  and  forgings,  railway  tyres, 
locomotive  cranks,  engine  and  carriage  axles  and  various 


other  classes  of  steel  castings  and  forgings,  electric  motors,  Mr.  William 
generators,  etc.  Marshall. 

2.  About  4,400  men  and  boys  are  employed  at  weekly  3  Dec.  1907: 
wages,  and  the  total  wage  bill  amounts  to  about  £320,000 
per  annum. 


3.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  deal  with  all  claims  for  accident 
compensation.  Since  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
of  1897  came  into  operation,  there  has  been  a  veiy  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  that  have  required 
surgical  attendance,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
employees.  Whereas  during  the  eleven  years,  1887  to 
1897  inclusive,  such  casualties  amounted  to  6"  15  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed,  for  the  past 
nine  years,  1898  to  1906  inclusive,  covering  the  period 
during  which  the  Compensation  Act  has  been  in  force,  the 
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percentage  of  such  casualties  has  risen  to  14*55  per  cent., 
as  the  following  figures  show  : — 


3  Dec.  1907. 
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Yccir. 

No.  of  Acci- 
dent Cases 
requiring 
Surgical 
Attendance. 

Average 
No.  of 
Employees. 

Percentage  of  Acci- 
dents to  No.  of 
Employees. 

1898 

289 

2,449 

11  "80  per  cent. 

1899 

470 

3,292 

14-27 

1900 

598 

3,868 

15-46  „ 

1901 

650 

4,612 

14-09  „ 

1902 

535 

4,080 

13-11 

1903 

387 

3,204 

12-08  „ 

1904 

467 

3,152 

14-81 

1905 

637 

3.805 

16-74  „ 

1906 

739 

4,338 

17-03  „ 
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In  the  foregoing  statement  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
minor  accidents  which  men  have  met  with  and  who,  after 
receiving  attention  in  the  works  ambulance  room,  have 
returned  to  work  and  have  not  required  surgical  attend- 
ance. 

4.  Careful  inquiry  is  made  into  the  cause  of  every 
accident,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  majority  of  accidents 
are  due  to  contributory  negUgence  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen. 

5.  In  our  works  every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  firm 
to  prevent  accidents,  by  the  efficient  guarding  of  all 
dangerous  parts  of  machinery.  Notwithstanding  all 
efforts  made  in  this  direction,  accidents  have  more 
than  doubled  since  the  introduction  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

6.  Messrs.  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim  do  not  insure  under 
the  Compensation  Act,  but  prefer  to  carry  their  own  risks  ; 
by  so  doing  it  is  consideied  better  relationships  are  estab- 
Ushed  between  employer  and  employed.  Injured  work- 
men are  hberally  dealt  with,  and  no  reasonable  claim  for 
compensation  is  ever  contested.  A  doctor  is  provided  at 
the  Company's  expense  to  attend  accident  cases. 

7.  We  frequently  find  that  accidents  occur  to  men 
whos?  physical  state  renders  them  specially  Uable 
to  injury  and  prolongs  the  period  of  recovery.  To 
protect  ourselves  from  the  responsibihty  of  taking  such 
men  into  our  employ,  about  twelve  months  ago  it  was 
made  a  condition  that  all  new  men  seeking  employment 
should  undergo  a  medical  examination.  Whilst  this  rule 
was  in  force  it  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  physical 
fitness  of  the  new  men  engaged,  and  prevented  men  from 
applying  for  work  who  knew  thej  were  physically  unfit. 
During  the  ten  weeks  the  examination  was  enforced,  286 
men  were  examined,  of  whom  fourteen  were  rejected  as 
physically  unfit.    Of  those  rejected. 

Six  were  suffering  from  inguinal  hernia, 
Three  from  bad  varicose  veins. 
One  from  large  varicocele. 
One  from  varicose  eczema  of  left  leg, 
One  from  old  scars  on  left  leg,  of  low  vitality,  ani 
Two  from  result  o*"  injury  to  eye,  causing  sight 
to  be  seriously  affected. 

8.  The  medical  examination  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  trades  unions. 
Some  of  the  unions  refused  to  allow  their  members  to  submit 
to  the  examination  and  of  course  such  were  not  given 
employment.    The  grounds  of  their  objections  were  : — 

(a)  That  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  humiliating 
ordeal  that  men  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
medical  examination  as  a  condition  of  being  found 
employment. 

Our  opinion  is  that  their  real  objection  was  : — 

(b)  That  other  firms  would  follow  our  example, 
and  that  medical  examinations  would  become  the 
general  rule,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of 
men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  be- 
come a  burden  on  their  benefit  societies  or  on  the 
rates. 
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9.  There  is  no  doubt  that  owing  to  the  burden  thrown 
upon  employers  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  ^'^^ 
the  Act  has  largely  conduced  to  the  unemployment  of  ^o'^duced 
workmen  over  middle  age,  because  : —  ment  of  ' 

(a)  Such  men  are  more  Uable  to  accident.  workmen 
(6)  Their  recuperative  powers  are  not  so  great  over  mid( 
as  those  of  younger  men,  and  consequently  the  period  age. 
of  their  recovery  from  the  results  of  an  accident  is 
prolonged,  and  employers  have  therefore  more  con- 
pensation  to  pay. 

(c)  Accidents  frequently  have  more  serious  results 
in  the  case  of  men  over  middle  age  than  similar  acci- 
dents happening  to  younger  men. 

{d)  The  physical  powers  of  old  men  are  less  than 
those  of  young  men,  and  consequently  their  earning 
powers,  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  are 
reduced;  but  trades  unions  do  not  allow  such  men 
to  work  for  less  than  the  standard  rates  of  wages. 

(e)  The  Compensation  Act  does  not  allow  special 
contracting  out  of  the  Act  in  particular  cases  of 
physical  unfitness. 

(/)  Employers  are  averse  to  start  new  men  over 
middle  age  after  other  employers  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  best  years  of  their  fives. 

10.  We  do  not  take  into  our  employ  men  past 
middle  age.  In  most  instances  the  men  would  become 
physically  unfit  for  their  work  after  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  service.  There  would,  in  sucn  cases,  be 
only  one  of  two  alternatives  to  adopt,  viz  : — to  discharge 
such  men  at  a  time  of  fife  when  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  get  emplo3Tnent  elsewhere,  and  we  always  have 
a  strong  aversion  to  adopt  this  course.  The  only  other 
alternative  would  be  to  pension  off  such  men  before 
they  had  rendered  service  at  all  commensurate  wth  such 
a  responsibility.  The  result  would  be  to  encourage  old 
men  to  seek  a  haven  of  refuge  in  our  works.  We  do 
not  discharge  our  old  servants,  nor  those  who  have  met 
with  serious  accidents  whilst  in  our  employ,  such  as 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  limb,  if  their  conduct  is  satis- 
factory. Old  and  infirm  men,  who  can  do  some  work, 
are  founa  light  jobs  suitable  to  their  condition.  Old 
servants  who  are  past  work  are  pensioned  off,  and  in 
some  cases  their  widows  are  allowed  a  pension.  Each 
case  is  considered  on  its  merits  as  it  arises. 

11.  Unfortunately,  whatever  a  man's  earnings  have  been 
or  whatever  opportunities  he  has  had  for  making  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  we  generally  find  when  he  is  past 
work  that,  owing  to  thriftless  habits,  he  has  nothing  to 
depend  on  beyond  the  pension  allowe  l  by  the  firm. 

12.  Workmen  losing  an  eye  or  a  limb  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  are  paid  a  substantial  sum  for  compensation, 
and  suitable  employment  is  found  for  tliern  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  tor  work  again.  li.  is  our  usual  ])ractice  to 
pay  them  the  same  rate  of  wages  after  the  accident  as 
they  received  before  it. 

13.  The  Compensalion  Act  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
employment of  others  besides  men  past  middle  age.  I 
refer  to  men  who  are  known  to  be  physically  unsound, 
e.g.,  those  who  are  epileptic,  those  afflicted  with  varicose 
veins,  hernia,  locomotor  ataxia,  men  who  have  lost  an 
eye  or  a  limb,  and  others  whose  general  physical  condition 
may  render  them  specially  Hable  to  accident. 

14.  For  instance,  many  employers  will  not  take  a  new 
man  into  their  service  who  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
because  if  they  were  to  do  so  and  the  man  got  the  other 
eye  injured  and  became  totally  incapacitated,  the  em- 
ployer might  have  to  pay  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  £1  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  man's 
natural  life,  which  might  extend  to  thirty  or  forty 
years  or  more.  No  special  contracting  out  is  allowed, 
and  employers  dare  not  incur  the  risks  involved  in  such 
cases. 

87723.  (Chairman.)  There  are  4,400  men  and  boys 
employed  in  Messrs.  Vickers'  works ;  what  proportion 
would  be  skilled,  and  what  proportion  would  be  unskilled, 
should  you  say  ? — About  half  would  be  skilled. 

87724.  I  suppose  that  the  work  you  are  carrying  on 
at  Sheffield  requires  rather  an  abnormally  large  propor- 
tion of  skilled  men  ?— That  is  so. 

87725.  Have  you  had  very  considerable  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — 
Yes.  e 
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87726.  I  understand  that  the  number  of  accidents 
has  largely  increased  since  that  Act  has  been  in  operation  ? 
— That  is  so. 

87727.  The  figures  you  give  here,  of  course,  relate  to 
the  old  Act  ?— Yes. 

87728.  The  number  of  accidents  you  think  has  doubled 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  ?— Yes. 

87729.  Was  there  not  a  limit  put  as  to  the  time  in 
which  payment  should  be  made  ;  was  it  a  fortnight  ? — ■ 
Yes,  a  fortnight  was  the  limit  for  compensation.  A 
man  had  to  be  incapacitated  for  a  fortnight  before  he 
was  entitled  to  compensation ;  these  figures  do  not 
relate  to  the  number  of  men  compensated,  but  to  the 
number  of  accident  cases  requiring  surgical  attendance. 

87730.  In  your  view  the  majority  of  these  accidents 
are  due  to  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
men  ? — Yes. 

87731.  You  think  that  that  has  rather  grown  in  con- 
sequence of  the  knowledge  that  there  is  this  insurance  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  men  to 
make  the  most  of  their  accidents  now,  a  greater  tendency 
than  there  was,  with  a  view  to  getting  compensation. 


87751.  Yours  is  not  the  class  of  employment  where  j/^.  William 
the  machinery  is  speeded-up  very  much,  is  it  ? — Certainly,  Marshall. 

we  speed  it  up  as  far  as  lathes,  planing  machines,  and   

other  engineering  tools  are  concerned.  3  Dec.  1907. 

87752.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  efficiency  that  standard  of 
is  required  from  the  men  is  rising  ? — Yes.  efficiency 

87753.  If  that  is  so,  it  follows  that  a  good  many  of  required  is 
these  low-grade  casual  labourers  will  find  it  difficult  to  rising- 
get  a  place  in  modem  industry  ? — That  is  so ;  it  is  the 

casual  labourers,  the  unskilled  workmen,  that  find  it  so 
difficult  to  get  work. 

87754.  Have  you  got  any  absolutely  unskilled  men 
in  your  employ  ? — Yes,  the  general  labourer  we  regard 
as  unskilled. 


87755.  I  suppose  you  want  good  physique  ? — Cer- 
tainly, we  require  a  good  phjraique. 

87756.  In  your  business  is  it  the  practice  now  for  the 
skilled  man  to  bring  the  unskilled  man  with  him,  or  does 
the  foreman  engage  the  unskilled  men  ?— The  foreman 
engages  them,  but  of  course  we  pay  them  all. 

87757.  You  pay  them  individually  ?— Yes. 

87758.  Your  work  is  not  done  on  the  contract  sj'.j- 
tem  ?— No. 
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87732.  They  also  get  compensation  from  their  clubs  ?        87759.  Have  you  ever  been  short  of  skilled  men 
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— That  is  so 

87733.  So  I  suppose  in  some  cases  it  comes  to  very 
nearly  the  full  wage  ? — Many  men  are  better  off  when 
they  are  laid  aside  by  an  accident  than  they  are  when 
they  are  working. 

87734.  »I  suppose  their  union  or  their  club  look  into 
the  matter,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

87735.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so  ? — Certainly. 

87736.  Do  they  co-operate  with  the  masters  at  all  ? — 
Not  at  all. 
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87737.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  stop  it  ? — Yes,  to 
prevent  any  malingering. 

87738.  You  found,  insuring  yourselves,  that  there 
lination.  were  accidents  occurring  from  people  being,  as  you  be- 
lieved, not  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  you  started 
the  principle  of  medical  examination  ? — Yes. 

87739.  That  seems  to  have  met  with  very  strong  oppo- 
sition : — Yes,  on  the  part  of  the  unions. 

87740.  Did  the  men  object  ? — Through  their  unions 
they  did. 

87741.  And  the  plea  advanced  was  that  it  was  humi- 
liating ? — That  was  so. 
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87742.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  medical  examination 
become  the  general  rule  a  considerable  number  of  people 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  their 
physical  condition  ? — Yes  ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
they  would  be  thrown  on  their  benefit  societies,  or  on  the 
rates. 

87743.  I  presume  some  of  the  ailments  which  were 
reported  were  ailments  which  would  become  aggravated 
when  the  person  was  in  employment  ? — Certainly. 

87744.  Putting  all  sentimental  considerations  on  one 
side,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  there  was  a  thorough 
examination  made  on  behalf  of  all  employers,  would  it 
not  ? — We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

87745.  There  would  be  greater  inducement  for  the 
men  to  look  after  their  own  health  1 — Yes. 

87746.  Was  the  result  of  the  examinations  at  all  a 
surprise  to  you  ? — -No,  not  at  all. 

87747.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  has  tended  rather  to  diminish  the  work- 
ing age  of  the  men  of  a  certain  time  of  life  ? — Certainly. 

87748.  Your  practice  would  not  be,  I  assume,  to  get 
rid  of  any  men  beyond  middle  age,  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  would  be  reluctant  to  take  them  on  ? — That 
is  so  ;  we  do  not  discharge  old  men. 

87749.  So  that  if  they  once  get  discharged  it  is  difficult 
for  old  men  to  get  employment  again  ? — Yes,  very 
difficult. 

87750.  Do  you  think  the  working  life  of  a  man  physic- 
ally is  now  shorter  than  it  was  on  account  of  the  speeding- 
up  of  machinery  and  the  greater  work  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

429— VIII. 
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87760.  Is  there  always  a  surplus  ? — We  generally 
find  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 

87761.  Is  there  much  surplus  of  unskilled  labour  ? — 
Yes. 

87762.  Do  you  think  that  is  on  the  increase  ? — I  think 
so  at  the  present  time. 

87763.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  pre- 
vented you  from  taking  into  your  employ  persons  who 
might  be  ordinarily  healthy,  but  subject  to  fits,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — -Yes. 

87764.  Have  you  any  one-eyed  men  now  in  your 
employ  ? — -Yes,  men  who  have  been  injured  with  us,  we 
do  not  discharge  them,  and  also  men  who  were  in  our 
employ  previous  to  the  Compensation  Act  coming  into 
operation ;  we  did  not  discharge  them.  We  never 
discharge  an  injured  man  so  long  as  his  conduct  is  satis- 
factory. 

87765.  You  insure  yourselves.  Do  you  put  a  regular 
sura,  a  certain  premium,  every  year  on  one  side  without 
making  any  allowances  for  any  one-eyed  men  or  anything  ? 
— No,  we  pay  the  claims  as  they  fall  due. 

87766.  It  is  alleged  sometimes  that  those  who  do  not 
insure  themselves,  but  insure  through  a  company,  have 
their  premiums  raised  if  they  take  on  middle-aged  men. 
Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  believe 
as  a  fact  that  insurance  companies,  if  they  find  the 
premium  that  any  firm  is  paying  is  not  remunerative 
to  them,  do  raise  their  premium. 

87767.  It  is  an  annual  contract  ? — Yes ;  but  we 
have  never  had  any  experience,  because  we  have  never 
insured. 

87768.  You  have  never  heard  the  conditions  laid 
down  ? — No. 

87769.  It  would  be  done  in  the  way  you  biggest  ? — 
Yes. 

87770.  Tlie  premium  would  be  raised  ? — That  is  so. 

87771.  Have  you  been  many  years  in  Sheffield  ? — All 
my  life. 

87772.  Taking  the  skilled  workmen,  should  you  say 
that  their  condition,  and  the  general  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  now,  are  better  than  they  were,  say 
twenty  years  back  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  the  standard  of 
living  is  higher. 

87773.  Taking  the  lower  class  unskilled  labour,  should 
you  think  their  position  is  improved  ? — Certainly. 

87774.  Taking  the  very  lowest  grade  ? — The  condition 
of  labour  altogether  has  improved. 

87775.  As  regards  the  residuum,  is  there  much  of 
that  class  in  Sheffield,  the  residuum  of  labour  that  sub- 
sists on  casual  jobs  ? — Yes. 

87776.  Should  you  say  that  thftt  class  had  increased 
of  recent  years  ? — No,   because  employment  has  been 
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very  good  in  Sheffield  for  some  years  (although  it 
is  falling  off  now),  so  that  most  men  have  been  able  to 
get  employment. 

87777.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  female 
employment,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  lighter  branches, 
in  the  silver  trade 

87778  Is  there  much  boy  labour  ? — Yes. 

87779.  Do  you  take  apprentices  ? — Yes. 

87780.  Is  there  a  limit  on  the  number  you  may  take  ? 
— No,  although  some  of  the  trade  unions  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices;  in  those  trades,  of  course,  we  do  not 
exceed  the  limits  allowed  by  the  unions. 

87731.  Do  the  apprentices  that  you  take  stop  on  with 
you,  or  do  they  leave  ? — After  they  reach  manhood  th<>y 
generally  stay. 

87752.  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  variation 
between  the  wage  at  which  any  boy  or  man  enters  your 
firm  and  that  which  by  good  conduct  he  can  attain  after 
several  years  ? — Yes. 

87783.  Do  they  work  in  certain  branches,  or  are  they 
transferable  at  all  ? — As  a  rule  the  ordinary  appreniice 
remains  in  the  department  in  which  he  serves  his  appren- 
ticeship, but  the  pupil  does  not. 

87784.  If  a  man  stops  on  at  that  department  is  there 
much  variation  of  the  wages  in  the  one  department,  are 
there  many  grades  of  payment  in  one  department  ? — 
No,  there  is  generally  a  standard  rate  for  each  trade  ; 
but  men  of  superior  skill  are  usually  paid  more  than  the 
standard  rates. 

87785.  When  would  a  man  in  Messrs.  Vickers  get  to 
his  maximum  normally  ? — Generally  the  trades  unions 
require  their  members  to  get  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
when  they  are  twenty-three. 

87786.  What  I  rather  want  to  get  at  is  :  are  there  any 
prospects  now  in  Messrs.  Vickers'  business  of  a  man 
improving  his  position  ? — Certainly. 

87787.  In  what  way,  by  becoming  foreman  ? — We 
make  our  foremen  from  our  journejmien,  generally 
speaking. 

87788.  Is  that  a  large  class  at  all  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  large 
class  necessarily,  but  we  may  have  100  foremen. 

87789.  I  suppose  they  are  well  paid  ? — Yes. 

87790.  What  do  they  get  ?— From  £3  a  Week  up  to  £500 
a  year. 

87791.  You  have  no  lack  at  all  of  skilled  employees  ? 
— None  at  all. 

87792.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You,  I  think,  say  that  j'ou 
consider  the  middle-aged  men  are  more  liable  to  accidents 
than  the  younger  ones.  We  have  had  some  conflict  ng 
evidence  upon  that  point ;  are  you  clear  upon  that  ? — 
Yes. 

87793.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  sometimes 
young  men  are  more  careless  than  older  ones,  an  1  that 
makes  them  liable  to  accidents  ? — I  quite  agree  with  hat, 
too;  the  younger  men  are  as  a  rule  more  careless,  but  still 
you  have  to  select  the  work  very  often  for  the  old  men 
in  the  heavy  industries.  The  evidence  you  have  had  may 
apply  to  the  lighter  industries,  but  in  the  heavy  industries, 
such  as  oiu:s,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  it  is  not  fair  to 
put  an  old  man  to  because  he  is  physically  unfit,  and 
you  have  to  select  his  work.  Again,  you  could  not  send 
an  old  man  up  to  work  on  scaffolding  or  roofs,  because  he 
would  be  liable  to  become  dizzy  and  fall  and  injure  himself. 
Then,  again,  they  are  not  so  alert  and  active  in  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  possible  danger  as  a  young  man  is. 

87794.  So  that  the  balance  of  your  view  is  clear  that 
it  is  the  older  men  who  are  more  liable  to  accidents  ? — 
They  are — in  my  opinion. 

87795.  I  see  you  give  pensions  to  your  men  ? — Yes. 

87796.  You  require,  I  suppose,  that  they  should  have 
served  with  you  a  certain  time  ? — Yes.  We  place  no 
limit ;  but  of  course,  we  should  not  think  of  pensioning 
a  man  off  if  he  had  only  been  with  us  three  or  four  years. 

87797.  Do  you  have  a  fixed  age  ? — No. 

87798.  You  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits  ? — Yes. 

87799.  Not  in  accordance  with  any  fixed  scale  or 
rule  ? — Not  at  all.  If  a  man's  health  fails,  and  he  has 
i  een  with  us  a  reasonable  lengt  of  time,  and  he  has 
been  a  good  servant,  we  shou-d  pension  him  off. 


87800.  Do  you  take  into  account  at  all  whether  he 
has  given  evidence  of  thrift  ? — We  should  always  be 
more  prepared  to  assist  such  a  man  more  liberally  than 
we  should  a  thriftless  man. 

87801.  You  take  into   account  something  beyond 
his  actual  work  ? — Certainly. 

87802.  His  character  ? — Yes,  and  we  always  make  en- 
quiries as  to  the  man's  circumstances  before  pensioning 
him. 

87803.  It  is  an  act  of  grace  on  your  part  to  give  a 
pension  ? — Quite  so. 

87804.  He  has  no  right  to  it  ?— No. 

87805.  {Miss  Hill.)  Of  course,  you  would  say  the  Compens: 
Compensation  Acts  on  the  whole  have  been  very  bene-  tion  Acts 
ficial  ?— To  the  workman,  certainly.  beneficial 

workman 

87806.  At  the  same  time  one  is  sorry  that  the  less 
physically  fit  should  not  be  able  to  be  employed  for 
what  they  are  worth  ? — That  is  so. 

87807.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  plan  by  which  Sugg»stec 
the  actual  discharge  might  be  avoided,  some  difference  provision 
either  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  rate  of  insvu-ance  ? — I  contract!) 
think  if  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Compensation  Act  ^"^"^ 
to  enable  men  after  reaching  fifty,  to  contract  out  of  ^' 
the  Act,  and  to  enable  employers  to  contract  out  of 

the  Act,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  older  men ;  they 
would  frequently  get  employment  where  now  they  are 
refused. 
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87808.  How  would  the  trade  unions  look  on  that, 
do  you  think  ? — They  would  not  like  it,  or  I  think  not. 
I  think  also  if  the  trade  unions  on  their  part  w^uld  allow 
elderly  men  to  work  for  less  than  what  is  the  recognised 
standard  of  wages,  their  members  would  be  employed 
who  are  now  refused  emplojmient. 

87809.  Is  there  any  movement  amongst  them,  do 
you  know,  to  bring  about  such  an  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  unions  ? — I  know  of  no  movement. 

87810.  Do  you  know  of  any  proposition  on  the  part 
of  insurance  companies  to  take  these  handicapped  men 
at  a  higher  premium  ? — No. 

87811.  Would  that  be  a  possible  arrangement;  do 
you  think  those  people  should  pay  a  higher  premium 
for  such  members  of  their  staff  ? — The  burden  of  paying 
the  higher  premium  would  fall  on  the  employers,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  wiUing  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility. 

87812.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  do  the  men  earn  in 
yoiu:  works  ? — It  depends  enthely  upon  the  work ;  we 
have  so  many  classes  of  labour.  Taking  our  men  and 
boys  all  round  they  average  nearly  30s.  a  week.  Of 
course,  some  men  wUi  earn  their  £4,  £5  and  £6  a  week  ; 
but  for  the  average  of  skilled  men,  a  turner  or  a  fitter, 
the  standard  rate  now  is  39s.  a  week  for  fifty- three  hours. 
Of  course,  they  work  overtime  as  well,  and  many  of 
them  work  piece-work,  so  that  their  earnings  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  39s. 

87813.  What  is  the  average  unskilled  wage  ? — Their 
rate  is  a  guinea  a  week. 

87814.  I  see  you  say  you  very  seldom  find  that  any  Absence 
have  made  any  provision  ? — That  is  so,  unfortunately.     of  thrift. 

87815.  You  have  no  contributory  scheme  of  pensions  ?  Pensions. 
— No,  we  give  them  the  pensions  ourselves. 

87816.  What  sort  of  amount  do  you  give  for  a  pension 
— That  depends  upon  the  services  a  man  has  rendered, 
and  also  upon  his  circumstances,  and  also  upon  whether 
we  consider  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities 
of  thrift.  Our  average  pension  will  come  to  about  I2s.  a 
week.  Some  we  give  £1  a  week  to,  and  some  30s.  In 
the  case  of  a  foreman  we  have  given  three-foui-ths  of  his 
salary. 

87817.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  pensioners 
are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  rehef  ? — I  do  not ;  although 
one  of  our  pensioners  died  in  the  workhouse  hospital  a 
few  days  ago  I  think  he  was  only  there  for  just  the  last  few 
days  owing  to  his  condition.  The  medical  officer  thought 
it  was  advisable  for  him  to  be  removed. 

8781  •.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  that  ?— Our 
object  in  giving  them  a  pension  is  so  that  they  shall  not 
become  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law. 

87819.  Do  you  work  much  overtime  ? — A  great  deal. 
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87820.  Is  that  avoidable  or  is  it  necessary  ? — Neces- 
sary ;  we  always  avoid  overtime  where  we  can.  We 
have  to  pay  higher  rates  for  men  working  overtime  than 
we  pay  for  their  ordinary  time. 

87821.  Do  the  unions  raise  any  objections  to  over- 
time ? — I  think  officially  they  profess  to  do  so  ;  they 
rather  object  to  overtime,  but  the  men  like  it,  and  are 
disappointed  if  they  do  not  get  it. 

87822.  So  practically  they  connive  at  it  ? — Ye°. 

87823.  \ATiat  would  be  the  alternative  to  overtime, 
to  put  on  more  shifts,  or  what  ? — We  should  have  to  em- 
ploy more  labour. 

87824.  And  that  would  mean  that  you  employed  a 
certain  amount  of  casual  labour  ? — You  could  not  employ 
casual  labour  to  do  skilled  vork. 

87825.  Occasional  labour  ? — Yes. 

87826.  Do  you  have  slack  seasons  in  which  you  turn 
off  a  certain  number  of  your  hands  ? — No  ;  our  employ- 
ment is  very  regular,  and  has  been  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  but  we  are  not  as  busy  now  as  we  have  been. 

87827.  So  that  you  never  turn  off  any  hands  ? — We 
do  not  always  work  at  the  same  standard,  but  generally 
speaking  our  employment  is  very  regular,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  we  have  to  discharge  men  through 
slackness  in  trade. 

87828.  Supposing  there  were  slackness,  which  would 
you  do,  discharge  men  or  work  short  time  ? — We  prefer 
to  work  short  time  ;  it  is  better  for  the  men,  and  that  is 
what  we  do. 

87829.  That  keeps  your  men  together  ? — That  keeps 
the  men  together,  and  also  prevents  them  from  becoming 
chargeable  to  their  unions  or  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

87830.  Have  you  any  experience  of  employing  old 
soldiers  or  sailors  ? — Yes,  we  employ  a  great  number 
of  discharged  soldiers. 

87831.  In  what  capacity  ? — Unfortunately,  my  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  time-expired  soldiers  are 
nearly  all  of  the  labouring  class — vmskilled  labourers. 
Very  rarely  we  come  across  a  discharged  soldier  who 
has  a  trade  at  his  finger  ends,  so  that  he  can  only  take 
employment  as  a  labourer.  We  employ  them  as 
commissionaires,  and  messengers  and  general  labourers  in 
the  works. 

87832.  Do  they  make  good  labourers  ? — Some  do. 
Unfortunately  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  them  do 
not  like  work.  What  they  ask  for  generally  is  light 
employment. 

87833.  Do  you  find  that  that  applies  to  the  sailors  ? — 
No,  a  sailor  as  a  rule  we  find  a  much  more  handy  man 
than  a  soldier.  He  can  turn  his  hand  to  many  things 
that  a  soldier  cannot. 

87834.  Has  he  the  same  taste  for  light  employment  ? — 
||             No,  a  sailor  as  a  rule  will  work  harder  than  a  soldier. 

i(3ase  in  87835.  I  find  a  great  difficulty  in  accepting  what 
j^lents  due  we  have  heard  from  a  great  number  of  people  that  men 
(jeater  will  voluntarily  incur  accidents  for  the  sake  of  getting 
compensation,  but  you  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — 
That  they  will  voluntarily  incur  accidents  ? 

87836.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  occasionally  you 
come  across  such  a  man,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

87837.  Still  the  number  of  accidents  has  gone  up 
very  much  ? — I  think  that  is  largely  owing  to  the  in- 
creased carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  through 
their  knowledge  that  they  are  insured. 

87838.  You  distinguish  between  being  careless  and 
doing  it  voluntarily  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  imconsciously 
they  are  negligent.  I  should  call  it  wilful  if  a  man 
deliberately  injured  himself.  That  would  be  serious  and 
wilful  misconduct,  and  if  we  can  prove  that  a  man  gets 
injiured  through  his  own  serious  and  wilful  misconduct 
he  would  get  no  compensation  ;  we  have  had  such  cases. 

87839.  It  seems  a  very  difficult  line  to  draw  when 
contributory  negligence  increases  the  number  of  accidents 
by  as  many  again  ? — That  is  so  ;  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  prove  serious  and  wilful  misconduct.  You 
can  often  prove  contributory  negligence,  and  in  those 
cases,  of  course,  the  man  is  entitled  to  his  compensation ; 
hut  if  you  can  prove  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  he 
ja  not  entitled  to  compensation. 
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87840.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  many  of  your  workmen 
begin  working  with  you  at  an  early  age  ? — A  great  number. 

87841.  Do  they  go  through  an  apprenticeship  ? — We 
have  had  generation  after  generation  of  the  same  family. 

87842.  And  thej  have  stayed  with  you  all  their  life  ? — 
They  have  stayed  with  us  forty  or  fifty  years  or  more. 

87843.  Do  they  go  through  an  apprenticeship  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  yes. 

87844.  A  regular  indentured  apprenticeship? — Not 
indentured;  the  indentured  apprenticeship  is  dying  out. 

87845.  A  private  contract  ? — Yes.  When  a  boy  enters 
our  employment  as  an  apprentice,  although  he  is  not 
indentured  we  should  not  discharge  him. 

87846.  That  is  to  say  you  regard  the  contract  as  binding 
in  that  sense  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  he  conducts 
himself  properly,  and  shows  reasonable  improvement  and 
efficiency  fn  his  work. 

87847.  But  the  old  form  of  legal  apprenticeship  is 
dying  out,  you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

87848.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  Sheffield 
there  are  many  charities  devoted  to  keeping  it  ahve  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

87849.  Have  you  any  rules  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  apprentices  a  man  may  have  ? — No. 

87850.  Do  the  trade  unions  make  any  rules  ? — In 
some  trades  they  do. 

37851.  Do  they  in  yours  ? — In  some  branches.  For 
instance,  in  our  foundry  department  we  are  Lmited  in 
the  number  of  apprentices. 

87852.  But  not  as  a  general  rule  ? — No, 

87853.  What  sort  of  average  number  would  they 
take  ? — In  the  foundry,  I  think,  the  trade  union  allows 
apprentices  to  the  extent  of  33^  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  skilled  journeymen  employed. 

87854.  That  means  wherever  you  have  100  workmen 
employed  you  may  have  thirty-three  apprentices  working 
with  them  ? — Yes. 

87855.  What  sort  of  period  is  the  length  of  the  appren- 
ticeship ? — As  a  rule  the  boy  starts  at  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
more  frequently  thirteen  because  the  parents  are  anxious 
to  get  the  boy  earning  something,  and  their  apprentice- 
ship ceases  when  they  are  twenty- one. 

87857.  It  is  seven  or  eight  years  practically  ? — Yes. 

87856.  Do  you  encourage  boys  to  come  to  you  at 
thirteen  ? — No,  we  would  rather  they  stayed  at  school. 

87858.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  that  would  be 
useful  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  your  works  that  they 
could  learn  at  school  ? — Jn  the  evening  classes,  yes  ; 
and  We  give  encouragement  to  our  apprentices  to  attend 
evening  classes.  We  give  every  apprentice  who  passes 
the  annual  examination  in  cormection  with  the  evening 
school  an  extra  shilling  per  week  in  his  wages  for  each 
subject  that  he  passes  up  to  three  subjects,  and  also  we 
refund  his  class  fees  providing  he  has  made  75  per  cent, 
or  more  attendances  and  presents  himself  for  examination, 
whether  he  passes  the  examination  or  not. 

87859.  You  encourage  them  in  every  way  to  attend 
the  evening  classes  ? — Yes,  and  we  give  them  facilities 
for  attending  those  classes. 

87860.  Do  you  find  that  their  day's  work  is  sufficiently 
exacting  to  make  it  rather  difficult  for  them  to  profit  by 
the  evening  classes  ? — No. 

87861.  They  are  not  too  tired  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
work  ? — No.  If  they  are  not  attending  the  evening 
classes  they  get  into  mischief,  because  they  very  often 
have  no  resources,  and  are  without  interests  to  occupy 
their  minds,  and  they  are  therefore  better  at  school. 

87862.  What  I  want  to  put  really  is  this :  Do  you 
think  that  that  is  better  for  them  than  that  they  should 
remain  a  year  more  at  school,  and  that  part  of  their 
training  at  school  should  be  of  a  general  technical 
character  ? — Yes ;  for  I  do  not  think  the  average  boy  who 
has  had  no  workshop  experience,  appreciates  the  value  of 
a  technical  education  as  much  as  one  with  some  practical 
experience  in  the  shops ;  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
better  for  a  youth  to  attend  evening  classes.  I  think  it 
would  also  be  a  good  thing  to  raise  the  age  limit  for 
leaving  school. 
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87863.  You  do  think  that  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  still  think 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  attend  evening  classes. 

87864.  Is  Sheffield  well  provided  vrith  technical  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

87865.  What  kind  of  technical  schools  are  they  ? — 
There  is  a  technical  school  in  connection  with  our  uni- 
versity, and  there  are  evening  schools  in  connection 
with  nearly  all  the  council  schools. 

87866.  Are  they  taught  there  the  details  of  particular 
crafts,  or  the  general  sub-stratum  of  all  crafts  ? — They 
can  take  almost  any  subject  that  would  help  them  in 
their  future  career :  metallurgical  subjects,  iron  and 
steel  and  engineering  subjects,  machine  construction 
and  drawing,  and  many  others  besides. 

87867.  Have  they  machinery  enough  in  the  technical 
schools  to  produce  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  fitter  ? — 
Yes,  they  have. 

87868.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  the  system  is  work- 
ing well  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

87869.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  intelligence  of 
that  kind  is  rising  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

87870.  Do  you  think  they  have  a  distinct  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  working  classes  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

87871.  Could  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  the  workmen  ?  Do  you  think  the 
moral  standard  in  the  widest  sense  is  higher  now  than  it 
was  ? — I  do. 

87872.  You  have  less  difficulty  from  intemperance  ? 
— Yes,  the  men  are  much  more  temperate  than  they 
were  a  number  of  years  ago. 

87873.  I  suppose  you  get  really  a  very  picked  set  of 
men  in  your  works,  do  you  not  ? — Of  course,  we  choose 
the  best  men  we  can  get. 

87874.  I  can  quite  fancy  they  prefer  to  come  to  you 
if  they  get  the  chance  ? — Certainly,  we  can  command 
the  best  labour. 

87875.  Have  you  many  small  employers  in  Sheffield  ? 
—Yes. 

87876.  Do  you  think  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
them  and  their  workmen  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
speak  about  the  small  employers.  It  is  very  rarely  I 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

87877.  {Professor  Smart.)  Does  your  firm  take  on  a 
number  of  people  for  a  special  job,  and  then  pay  them 
off  when  the  job  is  done  ? — No. 

87878.  You  work  always  by  shifts  ?— Yes. 

87879.  Have  you  any  casual  labour  at  all  ? — Of  course, 
we  do  at  times  engage  men  temporarily.  Supposing  we 
are  erecting  a  building,  we  may  have  to  engage  a  number 
of  labourers,  also  bricklayers  p.nd  masons  ;  and  when 
that  work  is  finished  we  discharge  them  ;  but  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  our  trade  we  do  not  take  men  on  as 
temporary  hands. 

87880.  Even  for  that  you  usually  take  on  the  met 
for  some  weeks  at  a  time  ? — We  should  not  specify  the 
time.  If  a  man  has  been  taken  into  our  employ  as  a 
temporary  hand  and  he  remains  in  our  employ  three 
months  he  is  considered  a  permanent  man  except  in  the 
building  trade,  and  in  one  or  two  other  trades  where  the 
trade  union  laws  or  rules  regulate  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment. 

87881.  Do  you  employ  boys  apart  from  apprentice- 
ship altogether  ? — Yes. 

87882.  What  is  the  future  of  those  boys  ? — We  generally 
try  to  put  them  to  some  useful  trade  ultimately ;  although 
they  may  start  with  unskilled  labour,  if  we  find  they 
apply  themselves,  and  are  suitable,  we  draft  them, 
and  endeavour  to  put  something  useful  into  their  hands. 

87883.  You  practically  try  to  turn  them  into  appren- 
tices ? — That  is  so. 

87884.  Do  you  employ  women  at  all  ? — No. 

87885.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said  was  the  wage 
of  unskilled  labourers  in  your  place  ? — A  gumea  a  week 
as  a  rule. 

87886.  Is  that  not  above  the  average  of  the  district  ? 
—Yes. 
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87887.  Would  you  object  to  a  compulsory  minimum 
wage  of  a  guinea  a  week  ? — We  have  no  men  at  less  than 
a  guinea. 

87888.  A  compulsory  minimum  wage  of  21s.  would 
not  do  you  any  harm,  then  ? — No. 

87889.  You  do  not  favour  overtime  ? — No,  we  try 
to  reduce  the  overtime  as  much  as  possible. 

87890.  Is  that  on  account  of  a  moral  objection  to 
overtime  or  on  account  of  the  expense  ? — It  is  partly 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

87891.  The  gain  of  running  your  machinery  longer 
might  be  so  great  ? — We  think  that  after  a  man  has 
worked  say  n,ine-and-a-half  hours  a  day  his  physical 
powers  are  pretty  well  exhausted. 

87892.  You  do  not  work  on  shifts  at  all  ? — Yes,  we 
work  night  and  day.  The  day  men  come  on  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  leave  at  five  at  night ;  the  night  men  come 
on  at  five  at  night  and  leave  at  six  next  morning. 

87893.  You  never  stop  your  engines  ? — Yes,  they 
stop  for  meal  hours ;  half-an-hour  for  breakfast  and 
an,  hour  for  dinner. 

87894.  {Mr.   Phelps.)  Do  the  night  people  have  a 
break  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  just  in  the  same  way. 

87895.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  could  not  do  without  Night  work 
night  work,  I  suppose  ? — No.  necessary. 

87898.  A  Sheffield  employer  has  said  it  becomes  in-  Supply  of 
creasingly  difficult  to  find  skilled  men  to  carry  on  manu-  skilled 
facturing ;    that  is  not  your  experience  ? — ^No,  we  have  li^bour. 
not  foimd  it  so. 

87897.  You  can  always  get  as  many  skilled  men  as 
you  want  ? — We  always  have  done  hitherto. 

87893.  You  think  that  you  always  get  the  pick  of  the 
men  at  all  times  ? — I  think  we  get  better  than  the  average, 
because  the  men  who  come  to  us  get  regular  emplojnoient, 
not  intermittent  and  irregular. 
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87899.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  to 
what  you  attribute  this  increase  in  accidents  of  a  major 
kind  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — The  percentage  of 
accidents,  do  you  mean  ? 

87900.  Yes  ?— I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 
carelessness  of  the  men  ;  they  know  now  that  they  are 
insured  ;  if  they  are  disabled  they  get  their  compensation, 
and  I  think  it  tends  to  make  the  men  more  careless ; 
and  I  also  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  men  to  make  the  most  of  their  accidents  now  that 
they  are  insured,  and  perhaps  they  seek  surgical  attendance 
in  many  cases  now  where  formerly  the  man  would  get 
attended  to  and  return  to  his  work. 

87901.  Would  not  the  increased  facilities  which  there 
are  now  in  modem  workshops  for  moving  things  about, 
and  the  increased  caution  that  is  taken  to  guard  machinery, 
compensate  very  largely  for  the  increase  of  carelessness  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  the  carelessness  has  been 
on  the  increase. 

87992.  You  think  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  insurance  ? 
— -I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  that ;  although  there  is 
another  cause,  and  that  is,  we  have  increased  our 
machinery  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  before. 

87903.  There  is  an  increased  liability  to  accident  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

87904.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  you  give  old  age  Old-age 
pensions  at  all  induces  people  to  seek  employment  with  pensions, 
you  ?    Do  they  exercise  so  much  forethought  ? — I  do 

not  think  they  do.  I  think  it  is  generally  recognised 
we  are  good  employers,  and  men  are  always  ready  to 
come  to  us  ;  and  the  conditions  of  emplojonent  with 
us  are  very  good,  or  we  believe  so. 

87905.  You  do  not  take  habits  into  consideration  in  Habits  and 
granting  a  pension  ? — We  do  to  some  extent.    I  think  thrift 

I  said  that  we  should  always  be  more  ready  to  consider  fonsidere  ^ 
more  favourably  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  thrifty  "|^^_^^g 
than  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  thrown  his  opportunities  pensions, 
away. 

87906.  You  say  in  Paragraph  11  that  you  generally 
find  when  a  man  is  past  work  that  owing  to  thriftless 
habits  he  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  beyond  the  pension 
allowed  by  the  firm  ? — That  is  so.  In  many  of  these 
pension  cases  that  we  have  now,  if  the  men  had  shown 
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a  greater  tendency  to  thrifty  habits  we  should  probably 
have  been  more  liberal  in  giving  them  a  pension  than 
we  have  been. 

87907.  Do  you  find  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  on  the  decrease. 

87908.  There  is  less  broken  time  for  drunkenness  than 
there  was  ? — Certainly. 

87909.  {Miss  Hill.)  What  about  gambling,  is  that  on 
the  increase  ? — I  believe  so. 

87910.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Assuming  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  an  increased  number 
of  accidents  has  been  brought  about  by  carelessness, 
what  is  your  practical  suggestion  ?  You  would  not 
repeal  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — No. 

87911.  Your  suggestion  of  increased  carelessness 
is  a  great  indictmert  of  it  ?  How  would  you  practi- 
cally prevent  it  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  1  think  perhacs  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  deal  with  it  is  to  make  an  example  of 
some  of  these  men  and  discharge  them,  and  let  it  be 
knoTSTi  why  you  have  discharged  them.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  good  moral  effect. 

87912.  You  would  have  to  pay  tliem  their  compensa- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

87913.  With  regard  to  these  figures,  you  have  suggested 
two  other  reasons  besides  increased  carelessness  ;  one 
was  the  increase  of  machinery  and  the  other  was 
an  increased  application  for  surgical  attendance  quite 
apart  from  the  increase  of  accidents  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

87914.  Is  it  not  possible  that  increased  applica- 
tion for  surgical  attendance,  because  they  think  it  will 
help  them  to  get  compensation,  may  be  the  principal 
cause  of  this  increase  of  numbers  rather  than  the  increased 
carelessness  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

87915.  You  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  actual 
cause  of  theincreased  number  of  applications  for  surgical 
treatment  ? — The  cause  of  eveiy  accident  that  occurs  is  care- 
fully enquired  into,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  seethe 
number  of  accidents  that  might  have  teen  prevented 
by  a  little  forethought  and  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  man. 

87916.  Before  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  j'ou 
did  not  make  those  careful  enquiries,  did  you  ? — Yes, 
we  did ;  we  used  to  make  the  same  inquiry  then  as  we 
do  now. 

87917.  Supposing  a  ifian  had  a  little  accident  and  did 
not  apply  for  surgical  treatment,  but  went  home  and 
was  treated,  and  came  back  to  his  work,  you  would  not 
be  much  the  wiser  ? — If  it  did  not  necessitate  him 
absenting  himself  from  work. 

87918.  It  may  be  that  many  of  these  accidents  which 
now  appear  in  the  739  were  of  that  nature  before  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — Possibly,  to  some 
extent. 

87919.  So  that  that  might  increase  that  figure  ? — To 
some  extent. 

87920.  On  the  whole  you  think  that  there  is  a  positive 
increase  in  carelessness  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

87921.  You  do  not  see  any  practical  way  of  dealing 
with  it  except  dismissal  ?— No,  we  are  continually  pointing 
it  out  to  them  ;  we  are  continually  speaking  to  the  men 
about  being  more  careful ;  and  when  a  man  is  seen  to 
be  doing  a  thing  which  is  careless  he  is  spoken  to  and 
advised  to  be  more  careful.  Sometimes  when  an  accident 
happens  to  a  man  through  his  own  carelesness,  we  make 
him  pay  the  doctor's  bill. 

87922  You  do  not  think  firms  are  likely  to  adopt 
the  course  of  dismissing  these  people  ? — We  are  loth  to 
do  that,  it  is  a  very  extreme  measure  to  dismiss  them. 

87923.  You  have  no  other  suggestion  to  make  ? — No. 

87924.  You  do  not  want  the  Act  repealed  ? — No ;  but 
it  might  be  revised  with  advantage. 

87925.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  on  the  whole  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  a  person  should  be 
compensated  if  he  meets  with  an  injury  during  his  employ- 
ment. 

87926.  With  regard  to  the  other  question  of  throM'ing 
out  elderly  men,  I  do  not  gather  you  have  actually 
decreased  the  amount  of  labour  or  employment  through 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — Of  elderly  men. 


87927.  No,  of  all  men  ?  Your  employment  has  not  Mr.  William 
decreased  ? — No,  because  our  works  have  increased.  Man^hatl. 

87928.  If  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  you  g  d^^Too? 

have  been  induced  not  to  employ  elderly  men  whom  you   Z  

otherwise  would  have  employed,  you  must  have  employed 

some  younger  men  whom  you  otherwise  would  not  have 
employed  ? — ^Certainly,  that  is  so. 

87929.  So  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Effect  of  tie 
Act  all  through  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  to  increase  Act  to 

the  employment  of  men  between  twenty  and  forty  years  increase 

of  age  ? — -Yes,  preference  would  be  given  to  them.  employnDtnt 

87930.  Therefore  there  will  have  been  more  of  that  betweea 
class  employed  through  the  Workmen's  Compensation  twenty  and 
Act  ?— Yes.  forty  years 

87931.  That  must  be  so,  must  it  not  ?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

87932.  We  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  applicants  of  the  distress  committees  are 
under  forty,  therefore  it  is  a  positive  advantage  that  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  should  have  increased 
the  emplojTuent  of  those  younger  men,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

87933.  Would  you  not  say  on  the  whole,  if  there  was 
a  young  man  between  twenty  and  forty  unemployed 
and  an  older  man  over  forty-five  unemployed,  it  was 
more  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  the  younger 
man  should  be  employed  ? — Certainly,  we  should  give, 
preference  to  the  younger  man. 

87934.  And  therefore  the  action  of  the  Workmen's-. 
Compensation  Act  in  leading  to  the  greater  employment 
of  younger  men  has  not  been  wholly  harmful  ? — No. 

97935.  I  am  met  with  a  real  practical  difficulty :  from  Effect  of 
watching  workmen  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  greater  unemploy- 
amount  of  deterioration  of  character  if  a  young  man  ment  on 
between  twenty  and  forty  is  unemployed  than  if  a  man  character 
over  forty-five  is  unemployed  ? — Certainly.  greater  m 
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87936.  Then  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa-  young  than 
tion  Act,  regarded  from  a  large  public  point  of  view,  of  old. 

has  been  good  if  it  has  led  to  the  greater  employment 
of  the  younger  men  ? — Rather  than  that  they  should 
remain  idle  ? 

87937.  Yes  ?— Certainly. 

87938.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  had  to  choose  between 
giving  employment  to  young  men  between  twenty  and 
forty  and  giving  it  to  an  older  man  over  forty-five,  we 
should  prefer  in  the  public  interest  to  employ  the  younger- 
men  ? — Yes. 

87939.  Therefore  on  the  whole  this  change  in  the- 
incidence  of  employment  is  a  good  thing  ? — To  employ 
the  young  men,  certainly. 

87904.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  understand  you  think  there  Suggested 
should  be  power  for  old  men  to  contract  out  of  the  Com-  power  lor  j 
pensation  Act  ? — Yes,  I  think  facihties  should  be  given.      older  men 

to  contiact 

87941.  What  do  you  propose  should  happen  to  them  out  of  Act. 
if  they  met  with  accidents  ? — Of  course,  it  would  be  a 

matter  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  employer  then  if  he 
compensated  him. 

87942.  Supposing  the  employer  was  not  so  generous 
as  your  firm  are  ? — It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing, 
for  the  elderly  man. 

87943.  Do  you  not  think  the  balance  of  good  is  tu 
leave  it  as  it  is,  and  not  contract  out,  and  simply  take  the 
average  all  over  the  country  ?  We  cannot  take  the 
best  employer  and  judge  all  the  others  by  him.  The 
ordinary  employer,  if  it  is  left  to  his  grace,  would  probably 
give  nothing,  or  something  that  would  just  allow  the 
man  and  his  family  to  starve  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  certain  powers  to  contract  out  of 
the  Act  were  given. 

87944.  It  must  be  that  he  will  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  would  be  legally  ? — Yes ;  but  he  would  get 
employment  where  otherwise  he  has  to  remain  idle  now. 

87945.  I  want  to  stick  to  the  point  about  the  accident,  ^"""P'Oy- 
f  or  a  minute.    The  reason  I  imderstand  he  is  not  employed  "j^gj  ^\ 

is  that  he  is  more  liable  to  meet  with  an  accident  than  a  due 
younger  man  or  a  man  more  physically  strong  ?— That  to  operation 
is  one  reason.  of  Ac  t  and 

87946.  Is  not  the  real  reason  that  all  of  us  want  to  ^^Pj^j'^^^,^*^ 
employ  the  people  -who  are  more  alert  and  physically  power  of 


strong  ? — That  is  so. 
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87947.  Is  that  not  the  root  of  the  thing  ? — It  is  not 
altogether  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Compensation 
Act,  and  the  greater  liability  of  an  old  man  to  an  accident ; 
it  is  because  a  man  when  he  gets  on  into  years  is  not  so 
alert  and  active,  and  his  powers  of  production  are  not  so 
good  as  those  of  a  younger  man  probably  twenty  years 
younger. 

87949.  Have  you  ever  enquired  what  would  be  the 
extra  rate  to  insure  them  ? — We  do  not  enquire  into  the 
rates  of  insurance. 

87949.  You  insure  your  own  men  ? — We  take  our 
own  risks. 

87950.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  the  extra  risk 
would  be  ? — No. 

87951.  So  that  it  is  rather  a  negligible  quantity  with 
you  ? — That  is  so. 

87952.  How  many  workmen  pensioners  have  you  ? — 
At  the  present  time  we  have,  I  think,  about  forty  who 
do  not  work  at  all ;  but  then  we  have  a  very  considerable 
number  of  men  who  can  do  some  sort  of  work,  some  very 
light  work,  sweeping  up,  and  keeping  the  shops  clean. 
If  they  are  able  to  do  that  we  give  them  emplojnnent, 
but  they  are  really  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pensioners. 

87953.  You  really  do  not  clear  them  off,  but  you  just 
find  them  odd  jobs  ? — That  is  so. 

87954.  And  keep  them  going  because  of  that  ? — Yes. 

87955.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
unions  to  your  doing  that,  is  there  ? — No,  they  are  very 
glad. 

8795P.  In  considering  the  men  who  make  provision, 
I  understand  you  employ  a  good  number  of  skilled  men  ? 
— That  is  so. 

87957.  Are  they  mainly  in  trade  unions  ? — Most  of 
them  are  in  trade  unions. 

87958.  They  would  all  be  providing,  in  some  sort  of 
way,  for  their  old  age  ? — That  is  so. 

87959.  So  that  a  large  percentage  of  your  men  do 
make  what  provision  they  can  ? — They  make  provision 
to  that  extent. 


87960.  Then  these  other  men  who  do  not  maKe  pro-  Difficulty  ol 
vision,  the  imskilled  man,  has  not  much  chance,  has  he,  provision  b\ 
on  a  a  guinea  a  week  ? — Not  to  make  provision.    Of  unskilled 
course  they  make  a  good  deal  of  overtime  and  many 

of  the  unskilled  men  earn  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea 
a  week. 

87961.  There  would  be  a  percentage  who  would  not 
earn  more  ? — That  is  so. 

87962.  The  general  point  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  Thrift, 
you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  men  and  their  wives  do 
make  as  good  use  of  their  money  as  they  can  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.    In  a  great  number  of  cases  they  do  not. 

87963.  The  average  man  and  his  family  ? — I  should 
say  the  average  man  is  thriftless. 

87964.  Thriftless  in  what  respect  ? — In  spending  his 
money  on  pleasure. 

87965.  We  all  spend  some  money  on  pleasure  ? — Yes, 
but  out  of  proportion  to  his  income  ;  and  so  many  of 
them  gamble.  I  think  generally  very  often  their  habits 
are  thriftless. 

•  87966.  Your  skilled  man  belongs  to  his  union — does  he 
not  ? — That  is  so,  generally  speaking. 

87967.  And  provides  for  out-of-work  pay  ? — Yes. 

87968.  He  provides  for  strike  pay  ? — Yes. 

87969.  He  provides,  as  a  rule,  for  a  small  pension  in 
old  age  from  his  union  ;  your  engineers  and  fitters  would, 
certainly  ? — Yes. 

87970.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  shows  a  certain 
amoimt  of  thrift? — That  is  so. 

87961.  I  suppose  some  of  them  belong  to  friendly 
societies,  too,  apart  from  that  ? — Yes. 

87972.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  follows,  then,  on 
the  average  they  are  thrifty  ? — A  great  number  of  them 
do  make  provision,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great 
number  who  do  not  make  any  provision ;  they  live 
from  day  to  day. 

87973.  You  have  told  us  you  think  they  are  getting  Increase  in 
more  sober  ? — Certainly.  sobriety. 

87974.  Do  you  think  gambling,  which  you  have  given  Increase  in 
as  as  another  evil,  is  very  much  on  the  increase  ? — I  do.  gambling. 
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Mr.  Harry  Russell  Maynard, 

87975.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  In  paragraph  59  (viii.)  of 
your  Statement  you  put  forward  a  scheme  for  paying 
rather  according  to  results  :   "  A  minimum  remuneration 

3  Dec  1907  ^^^^^^'^^  proper  maintenance  must  be  guaranteed 
"  ■  to  all  employed.  This  maintenance  might  be  in  kind 
Extra  cost  of  '^^  family  payments,  and  any  extra  piecework  payment 
work  under  cash.  The  extra  payments  should  not  be  introduced 
schemes  of  imtil  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  those  unused 
unemployed  to  the  work,  or  physically  run  down,  to  acquire  a  fair 
fund  and  amoimt  of  skill."  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  number  of  the  men 
Central  Body  ^yj^Q  came  to  work,  both  for  the  London  Unemployed 
due  to  Fimd  and  the  Central  Body,  were  men  who  physically 

were  run  down  and  weak  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  fact. 

87976.  Therefore  the  extra  cost  of  these  works  would, 
to  some  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
men  really  had  to  be  built  up  physically  before  they 
were  competent  to  do  the  work  at  all  ? — Certainly. 

87977.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  this, 
but  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  any  large  percentage 
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of  the  men  who  got  work  under  the  Central  Body  were 
really  of  the  pauper  class,  that  is  to  say,  were  people 
who  belonged  to  the  class  who  always  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  have  no  means  of  judging  from  observation 
of  the  men.  I  have  had  very  rare  opportunities,  but 
the  enquiries  ought  to  have  kept  out  men  who  were 
always  going  to  the  Poor  Law  if  they  Mere  properly 
carried  out ;  that  was  one  of  the  disqualifications. 

87978.  You  had  a  classification  committee  ? — Yes. 

87979.  Both  under  the  Unemployed  Fund  and  under 
the  Central  Body  ?— Yes. 

87980.  And  this  classification  committee,  apart  from 
the  distress  committee,  examined  the  record  papers, 
I  understand  ? — Only  under  the  Central  Body,  not  under 
the  Unemployed  Fund. 

87981.  Under  the  Central  Body  they  examined  the 
record  papers,  and  they  would  not  have  allowed  any 

'  large  number  of  men  to  slip  through  in  that  sort  of  way, 
would  they  ? — Not  on  the  face  of  the  record  papers. 

87982.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  any  large  number  of  the  pauper  class  to  have  got 


re-called ;  and  further  Examined.  '  J 

through  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so ;  it  would  have 
required  very  great  carelessness,  or  else  collusion  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  dealing  with  it.  ! 

87983.  It  would  have  necessitated  connivance  between  j 
the  investigators,  the  committee  and  the  clerk  of  the  » 
guardians  ? — Yes.  | 

87984.  The  arrangement  as  laid  down  by  the  Central  j 
Body  was  that  the  men  appeared  before  the  sub-committee  | 
of  the  distress  committee,  and  were  orally  examined,  ,| 
besides  having  the  record  papers  ? — The  Unemployed  j 
Fimd  held  that  up  as  a  principle ;   I  do  not  know  that 

it  was  always  carried  out ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  Central  ; 
Body  ever  laid  it  down. 

87985.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  custom  to  j 
do  that  ? — It  was  done  by  the  smaller  committees  imder  j 
the  Unemployed  Fund,  but  I  caimot  remember  how  far  j 
it  was  done  generally.  i 

87986.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  done  under  ' 
the    Central    Body  ? — No.     The    distress  committees 

were  governed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  regula- 
tions, and  the  Central  Body  had  to  be  careful  about 
adding  to  them. 

87987.  Exactly.    Perhaps    we    can   get    that   from  Employment 
somebody  else.    Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  under  Central 
men  who  did  come  for  work  were  men  who  had  previouly  ^o^y  of  men 
been  employed  by  the  borough  coimcils  throughout  ^'^^^I'^^fd  bv ' 
London  ? — That  was  fairly  common ;  it  was  often  given  bojo^gh 

as  the  last  employment.     I  noticed  that  a  good  deal  councils, 
under  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  where  I  was  in 
closer  touch  witb.  the  local  work. 

87988.  So  that,  although  we  had  set  up  a  new  organisa- 
tion, the  men  we  were  dealing  with  were  to  a  large  extent 
men  whom  the  municipalities  and  borough  councils  and 
other  public  authorities  had  been  dealing  with  in  previous 
years  ? — Yes,  in  districts  where  the  local  authorities 

had  been  doing  anything  on  a  large  scale  at  aU.  „ 

o     J       ^  o  _  ^  Comparison 

87989.  You  say  that  at  Hollesley  the  easier  conditions  of  conditions 
made  it  rather  more  attractive  than,  say,  Fambridge  or  at  Labour 
Osea  Island  ?— I  admit  that  is  hearsay.  oolonies. 
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87990.  You  cannot  put  your  finger  quite  on  what 
it  means,  can  you  ? — I  have  been  told  that  men  who 
have  been  to  HoUesley  express  less  objection  to  the 
colony  system  than  men  who  went  to  Fambridge. 

87991.  Might  that  not  be  because  the  shelter  was 
better  and  the  evening  arrangements  were  better  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  include  all  those  under  easier  conditions. 

87992.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  would  you  say 
that  a  man  was  not  expected  to  work  so  hard  at  Hollesley 
as  he  would  at  Garden  City,  say  ? — I  have  heard  that 
the  men  at  Hollesley  were  not  so  strictly  supervised  in 
many  of  the  departments  ;  they  were  left  more  to  their 
own  responsibility  with  a  view  to  sorting  out  the  men 
who  would  work  under  those  conditions,  but  that  is 
not  my  direct  observation,  because  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity. . 

87993.  That  may  be  true.  Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  Scotch  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  men,  that  is,  not  put  up  sixteen  weeks 
at  all,  but  leave  it  to  the  Central  Body,  or  whoever  had 
the  management  of  the  works,  to  say  how  long  they 
could  or  could  not  employ  a  man  for  training.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  sixteen  weeks.  In  Scotland  they  go  on  as 
long  as  they  like  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  In  England 
it  is  sixteen  weeks  unless  the  Local  Government  Board 
definitely  extend  it.  As  far  as  men  definitely  for  training 
go,  I  should  imagine  the  Central  Body  would  be  as  capable 
of  judging  as  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  have  to  refer, 
so  that  the  discretion  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  laxly 
applied, 

87994.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  men  whom  it  is 
perfectly  futile  to  send  back  to  London  from  any  colony 
leaving  Hollesley  out  altogether,  that  you  quite  well 
know  when  you  send  them  back  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  you  will  have  them  back  again  next  winter  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  only  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
sixteen  weeks  rule  would  be  that  you  could  keep  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  ;  you  could  not  keep  them 
always. 

87995.  If  you  had  a  prospect  of  training  them  for 
something  else  ? — Then  I  think  it  would  be  a  case  for  the 
extension  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  some 
proof  that  is  was  not  merely  for  temporary  work. 

87996.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
.  Act  is  that  it  contemplates  that  the  problem  it  has  to  deal 

with  is  one  which  only  has  to  be  dealt  with  during  the 
winter,  and  is  not  an  all-the-year-ro\md  problem  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  limitation  of  the  whole  system  of  relief 
work  assistance  ;  I  do  not  think  you  can  deal  with  per- 
manent unemployment,  or  even  a  very  long  period  un- 
employment, thoroughly  by  relief  works.  I  think  the 
risks  are  probably  greater  than  the  advantages.  The 
Act  provides,  as  it  were,  stepping-stones  for  a  man  to  get 
over  a  difficult  period ;  I  do  not  think  relief  works  can 
do  more. 

87997.  But  ought  you  not  to  contemplate  that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  men  of  various  ages  for  whom  there 
is  not  room  in  the  East  of  London  or  in  the  South  of 
London  and  ought  we  not  to  contemplate  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  these  are  to  be  got  out  into  regular  em- 
ployment somewhere  ?— Yes,  but  I  think  there  would  be 
danger  if  there  was  absolute  discretion,  of  a  great  many 
people  getting  extended  employment  imder  the  plea  of 
training,  it  reaUy  being  only  temporary  work.  I  think 
the  body  which  is  going  to  give  the  extra  period  should 
have  something  definite  in  view  with  regard  to  these 
men. 

87998.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  there  ought  to  be 
something  definite  in  view  for  which  a  person  is  to  be 
trained,  so  that  you  should  not  lose  the  money  you  spend 
on  him  to  re-appear  next  winter  ?— I  think  where  there 
is  such  an  outlet  I  would  allow  a  longer  period. 

87999.  As  to  the  park  work,  is  there  any  difference 
between  the  work  given  in  the  parks,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  regular  and  under  perhaps  stricter  supervision,  and  the 

kind  of  work  that  was  done  by  the  borough  coimcils  ?  

I  do  not  think  in  practice  there  has  been  much  difference, 
but  I  think  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  difference  in 
that  you  can  get  the  trained  supervision  to  a  certain 
extent.    I  think  in  practice  it  has  not  been  any  better. 


88000.  Are  you  not  as  much  in  danger  of  anticipatmg    Mr.  Harry 
work,  and  displacing  regular  men  in  the  London  park  Russell 
work,  and  the  kind  of  work  the  Central  Body  and  the  Mai/nard. 
Unemployed  Fund  did,  as  you  were  imder  the  old  borough      ~  — 
council  arrangements  T — I  am  not  sure  about  that,  because     ■Uec.,  lj07. 
parks  afford  a  greater  laJttitude  of  work  than  a  street  Djcpiace- 
does.    There  are  more  things  you  can  do  in  a  park  which  ^aeni  of 
you  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  out  of  ordinary  rales,  regular 
than  there  are  in  the  areas  controlled  by  borough  councils  ;  workers. 

if  a  borough  council  has  a  park  under  its  control,  the  two 
are  on  the  same  footing. 

83001.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  might  construct  a 
swimming  lake  or  a  band-stand  ? — "Which  would  never 
otherwise  be  done,  and  yet  be  an  advantage  ;  but  if  a  road 
requires  repaving,  then  it  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the  rates. 

88002.  {Mrs.  Wehb.)  I  cannot  quite  make  out,  reading 

your  extremely  interesting  analysis  of  the  conditions  imder  Utility  of 

which  relief  works  are  done,  whether  you  really  in  your  j'^lief  works 

heart  of  hearts  believe  in  relief  works  ? — I  believe  in  ''^  emer- 
,,        .  .  gencies. 

them  m  emergencies.  ° 

88003.  That  is,  you  believe  in  them  every  five  years, 
do  you  ?  I  rather  want  to  get  to  know  whether  you 
really  believe  in  them  running  on  continuously  for  emer- 
gencies, because  they  are  certain  to  arise  continuously 
every  year,  or  whether  you  believe  in  them  merely  in 
cases  like  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  for  specific 
periods  of  unemployment  from  specific  causes  not  likely 
to  recur  at  any  rate  for  a  specific  interval  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  certain  sort  of  emergency  which  comes  between 

the  two,  the  periodical  depression  such  as  we  had  in  1893,  Necessity  for 
and  again  in  1903  to  1906.    I  should  not  advocate  them  annual  relief 
every  winter  for  a  prolonged  period  ;  if  they  were  fovmd  works  evi- 
to  be  necessary  every  winter,  I  should  say  they  were  denee  of 
evidence  of  a  problem  for  which  relief  works  were  no  real  problem  for 

remedy.  ^^^y 

ciVQ  no 

88001.  Looking  at  the  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  jgujedy. 
the  statesman  who  is  carrying  it  out,  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  so  to  limit  reHef  works  that  they  would  not  be 
continuous,  if  you  once  started  them.    As  a  practical 

man,  can  you  prevent  the  Battersea  Borough  Council 
just  now  voting  £25,000  for  rehef  works,  which  they 
are  now  doing,  if  you  once  start  the  notion  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  prevent  Battersea  doing  anything, 
but  I  tbink  a  London  authority  can  control  its  own 
operat'ons,  or  ought  to  be  able  to  control  them. 

88005.  What  I  am  trying  to  make  out  is  if  Parliament  Tendency  of 
and  public  opinion  once  sanction  relief  works  as  the  relief  works 
remedy  for  unemployment,  wiU  they  ever  cease  to  be  *o  become 
continuous,  as  a  matter  of  prophecy,  in  your  opinion,  contmuous. 

Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  relief  works  becoming      ®'  , 
, .  .»  I'll         p  -      pressure  or 

contmuous   if  we   once   sanction  them   for  reducing  agitation, 
unemployment  ? — They  have  been  sanctioned  for  periods 
of  unemployment ;   they  were  becoming  regular  before 
the  Act  was  passed. 

88006.  And  they  were  becoming  continuous  ? — Not  • 
continuous  all  the  year  round  ;  they  were  only  in  periods 
when  there  was  sufficient  pressure  to  make  an  agitation 
possible. 

88007.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  was  to  make 
them  recur  every  winter  ? — Yes. 

88008.  Which  is  continuous,  from  my  point  of  view  ?  Value  of 

— Yes,  but  I  think  the  establishment  of  an  authority  Central  Body 
over  a  larger  area,  commanding  a  higher  degree  of  in  controlling 
intelligence  in  its  management,   and  attracting  more  recurrence 
public  attention,  making  the  thing  a  more  serious  thing  °^  relief 
altogether,  affords  at  the  same  time  a  possibility  of 
controlling  it. 

88009.  Then  comes  the  consideration,  if  you  encourage 
them  in  that  way,  can  you  actually,  as  a  matter  of  pohti- 
cal  fact,  prohibit  the  municipaUties  from  doing  it  too, 
because  at  the  present  moment  Battersea  is  proposing 
to  spend  £25,000  in  rehef  works  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  could  control  it  financially  ;  I  do  not  know 
under  what  right  Battersea  raises  the  £25,000. 

88010.  I  suppose  it  has  a  right  to  have  an  extra  amount 
of  paving  for  its  streets  ? — It  could  raise  its  rates,  but 
for  a  loan  does  it  not  require  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? 

88011.  No,  there  is  no  loan,  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  a  rate  for  £12,000  of  the  £25,000  at  any  rate. 
I  am  only  trying  to  get  the  practical  question, 
whether,  if  we  sanction  the  notion  of  relief  works 
as  the  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  of 
unemployment,  we  really  can   confine  relief  works 
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within  your  qualifying  condition  of  meeting 
veal  emergencies  —  whether  it  is  practical  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  question  of  experiment.  I 
should  maintain  that  the  relief  works  ought  to  have 
attached  to  them  some  sort  of  disabiUty,  of  which  I 
think  distance  is  the  most  convenient. 

88012.  You  think  if  we  could  have  very  stringent 
coniitions  for  relief  works  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent 

■  other  people  doing  them  in  a  more  fooUsh  fashion  ? — 
The  people  who  are  doing  them  in  a  foolish  fashion  would 
have  to  do  them  at  their  own  expense,  whereas  they 
would  get  them  done  by  the  central  authority  at  a  less 
expense.  The  question  whether  you  can  prohibit  them 
i^  only  a  question  of  the  degree  of  local  autonomy,  which 
i5  a  very  wide  question. 

88013.  Do  I  understand  you  regard  relief  works  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  persons  who 
actually  require  relief  in  periods  of  distress  ? — I  think 
if  it  has  got  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale  it  is  better,  because 
otherwise  it  will  be  done  in  other  ways.  The  alternative 
to  such  organised  schemes  as  there  have  been  in  the  last 
few  years  are  newspaper  funds,  in  practice. 

88014.  You  might  send  the  people  into  training  of  some 
sort  ? — Yes,  under  the  central  authority. 

88015.  You  might  give  up  the  whole  idea  of  relief 
works,  and  have  training  instead  ? — Yes,  as  long  as  it 
supplied  the  element  of  work  and  relief. 

88016.  The  element  of  effort  ?— Yes. 

88017.  Not  necessarily  profitable  work  ? — No. 

88018.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  your  Statement  with 
regard  to  an  organised  system  of  labour  exchanges,  or 
any  attempt  to  organise  casual  labour.  Are  you  in  favour 
of  it  ? — -Yes.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  at  all  deeply 
and  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  labour  exchanges 
would  do  it  or  not ;  I  have  referred  to  the  possibility. 

88019.  The  great  emphasis  you  give  to  relief  works  m 
your  Statement  is  because  that  is  the  question  which  you 
have  studied  ? — -Yes,  because  that  is  what  my  experience 
has  been  ;  I  thought  that  would  be  the  most  useful. 

88020.  It  is  not  because  you  thin'i  relief  works 
are  the  most  adequate  method  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  because  it  is  the  thing  which 
I  have  had  experience  of,  and  the  thing  that  is  bound  to 
be  tried  at  times  of  emergency. 

88021.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  a  remedy  for  unemploy- 
ment ? — Only  as  an  emergency  remedy.  I  think  at  times 
whatever  system  you  had — for  instance  training  schools — 
they  would  be  flooded,  and  you  would  have  to  fall  back 
on  relief  works. 

8S022.  {Professor  Smart.)  The  result  of  the  Mansion 
House  Committee's  relief  work  of  1903  was,  I  think,  first, 
that  the  people  who  really  required  to  be  tided  over  did 
not  apply  :  the  skilled  artisa,ns  ? — I  should  not  say  that. 
There  were  two  grades,  roughly,  those  who  have  a  period 
of  depression  to  be  tided  over : — The  skilled  artisr.ns, 
and  then  the  less  skilled  man,  who  is  usually  in  regular 
work. 

88023.  There  were  some  applications  by  skilled  artisans  ? 
— Yes,  but  very  few  applications. 

8S024.  You  were  flooded  with  unskilled  labour  ? — We 
were  flooded  with  unskilled  labour  in  the  early  period,  I 
think  largely  because  of  the  area  we  were  working  in, 
which  is  an  area  of  unskilled  labour ;  we  began  in  Stepne3r, 
where  they  are  all  unskilled.  We  were  getting  applications 
from  more  skilled  men  in  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green 
before  the  area  was  extended  ;  the  extension  of  the  area 
raised  the  class  of  labour  at  once. 

88025.  They  were  casuals  in  Stepney  ? — Yes. 

88026.  Then  they  woiild  not  be  much  worse  than  they 
Uiiually  are  ? — They  were  rather  worse  than  they  usually 
were,  many  of  them  ;  the  casual  market  can  be  depressed  ; 
there  is  a  normrJ  casual  and  a  depressed  casual. 

88027.  Yoxi  think  there  is  a  new  problem  now  with  us, 
that  is  to  say  a  permanent  unemployed  body,  quite  apart 
from  those  who  are  unemployed  owing  to  temporary 
depression  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  a  new 
problem,  but  there  is  that  feature. 

88028.  A  permanent  unemployed  body  with  which  we 
have  to  reckon  ? — I  think  there  is  in  certain  parts  of 
London,  not  permanently  unemployed,  but  so  under- 
employed that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  permanent  unemploy- 
ment. 


88029.  It  was  in  1903-4  that  you  first  had  the  applica-  Workin» 
tion  of  the  colony  system  ? — Yes,  in  this  form.  of  Hadleigh 


88030.  Where  were  these  colonies  ?— One  was  the 
Salvation  Army  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  which  is  a  permanent  Colonies  i 
colony ;  the  Mansion  House  Colony  was  a  sort  of  depart-  i903_4 
ment  of  it,  a  temporary  colony  in  the  same  place,  and  under 

the  same  management,  but  quite  distiact  from  the  ordinary 
work  of  Hadleigh.  The  other  was  an  estate  which  was 
being  laid  out  for  semi-philanthropic  purposes,  in  which 
we  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  proprietor  to  supply 
him  with  labour. 

88031.  What  was  Osea  Island  ?— That  was  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Essex,  which  was  being  developed  as  a  sort 
of  temperance  colony.  As  far  as  v/e  were  concerned  it 
was  merely  an  estate  owned  by  a  private  proprietor,  and 
we  mskde  a  contract  with  him.  His  object  in  developing 
it  was  semi-philanthropic. 

88032.  Has  that  stopped  now  ? — It  has,  I  believe,  at 
least  one  temperance  sanatorium  on  it  under  private 
management. 

88033.  There  is  no  unemployed  labour  being  employed  ? 
— No,  the  Central  Body  made  a  contract  for  three  months , 
just  as  they  did  with  the  county  council  or  Garden  City. 

88034.  Was  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  unemployed 
at  Osea  Island  at  all  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  they  did  the  work 
faii'ly  honestly,  and  it  formed  a  fairly  efficient  test ;  the 
men  had  to  go  down  and  cross  the  water  there,  and  stay 
there  for  a  month ;  it  was  a  very  much  more  efficient  test 
than  work  on  the  roads. 

88035.  They  had  to  go  away  from  home  ? — Yes. 

88036.  And  the  wivGs  were  p^icL  &u  home  ? — Yes. 

88037.  Why  do  you  say  that  Hadleigh  was  the  less 
attractive  work  ? — Because  the  Hadleigh  Colony  under 
the  Salvation  Army  was  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
non- industrial  discipline  which  made  it  less  attractive. 
The  ordinary  working  men  prefer  work  in  London  or  even 
at  the  other  colonies. 


88038.  You  say  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Daily  News 
Funds  in  West  Ham  were  attended  with  disastrous  results  ; 
for  what  reason  ? — Because  they  were  distributed  without 
any  real  discrimination- 

88039.  They  did  a  great  dee.l  of  emigration,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  branch  of  it.  Did  I  mention 
the  Daily  News  and  Daily  Telegraph  1 

88040.  No,  you  did  not  mention  them  ? — I  think  there 
was  a  difference.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Daily  News 
was  one  that  emigrated.  There  were  more  than  those 
two  funds ;  there  were  several  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
I  think  I  am  right,  at  all  events,  in  saying  they  were  not 
all  devoted  to  emigration :  that  was  a  later  development. 

88041.  The  Mansion  House  Fund,  I  understand,  was 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  present 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — The  Mansion  House  Fimd 
was  devoted  solely  to  colonies,  the  present  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  covers  London  work,  and  various  other 
works. 

88042.  But  the  problem  was  to  tide  over  various 
workers  ?— Yes,  after  the  first  fortnight  that  was  definitely 
adopted  as  a  principle. 

88043.  It  was  closed  after  seventeen  weeks  ? — Yes, 
it  came  to  an  end  for  want  of  funds. 

880-14.  That  was  before  the  depression  came  to  an 
end  ? — Yes. 

88045.  It  was  no  good  as  a  time  of  tiding  over  ? — The 
idea  of  tiding  over  had  to  be  given  up.  It  tided  over  just 
the  particular  winter  emergency — because  in  times  of 
depression  the  winter  depression  is  addea  to  the  cyclical 
depression. 

88046.  You  think  this  fund  had  one  advantage  over 
the  present  body,  namely,  that  the  central  body  came 
first  and  laid  down  a  principle  ? — That  was  a  decided 
administrative  advantage.  -.45  to  this  the  Witness  subse- 
quently remarked : — "  I  understood  this  question  to  mean 
the  central  body  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee.  If 
not,  my  answer  is  based  on  a  misconception." 

88047.  You  do  not  find  uniformity  and  definiteness 
of  policy  amongst  the  various  distress  committees  to-day  ? 
— We  did  not  find  it  during  the  first  year  of  the  work, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  improved  since. 
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Cf  jral  Body  88048.  Would  you  say  that  the  present  principle  as 
re'  ires  to  to  the  constitution  of  the  distress  committees,  that  is, 
be  forming  them  by  delegation  to  make  a  Central  Body, 

(t^agthened.  gjjould  not  be  continued  ?    Do  you  think  they  are  funda- 
j  mentally  wrong  iu  the  constitutioc  ? — In  some  way  the 

f  central  element  requires  to  te  very  much  s'^rengthened. 

88049.  In  Paragiaph  54  you  speak  of  allotments  ; 
you  do  not  consider  those  are  any  real  remedy  tor  un- 
employment ? — I  think  one  could  conceive  of  conditions 
where  workmen  having  allotments  they  could  cultivate 
themselves,  could,  by  means  of  that  work,  tide  over 
certain  intervals  of  unemployment. 

88050.  With  an  allotment,  you  must  of  course  wait 
for  a  crop,  so  that  it  is  a  year  before  you  can  get  any 
wages  ? — I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  workman  to  give  up 
working  for  an  employer  altogether,  and  take  an  allot- 
ment, would  get  over  the  difficulty  at  all,  but  if  a  man 
belonged  to  a  trade  where  there  was  a  time  of  depression, 
and  he  was  out  of  work  for  a  bit,  if  he  was  working  on 
an  allotment,  in  that  sense  he  would  be  at  work,  and 
that  work  might  bring  him  in  something,  not  at  the 
moment,  but  later  on. 

88051.  You  mean  an  allotment  belonging  to  him  ? — 
Yes,  or  rented  by  him  ;  it  might  increase  his  annual 
earnings,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  him  employed  and 
occupied  during  a  short  period  of  unemployment. 

88052.  If  it  was  big  enough  to  give  him  continuous 
employment  while  out  of  work,  it  would  be  too  big  to 
be  cultivated  when  he  was  in  work  ;  it  is  little  more  than 
a  recommendation  of  a  garden  where  a  man  has  to  put 
in  a  little  extra  work  ? — I  do  not  recommend  it ;  I  say 
it  is  a  means  of  regularising  a  man's  occupation  during 
the  whole  year. 

88053.  You  speak  of  the  encouragement  of  mobility, 
ipating  for  ^}^QYQ  are  some  tendencies  against  that,  are  there  not ; 
hfe^of**  e.^.,  a  trade  unionist,  who  has  paid  in  regularly  to  his 
J.  g            fund,  becomes  a  more  immobile  worker  than  a  man  who 

has  done  nothing  of  that  sort  ? — I  suppose  he  would, 
so  far  as  changing  from  one  trade  to  another  is  concerned. 

88054.  His  owning  his  own  house  would  be  another 
obstacle  to  his  mobility  ? — Yes,  assuming  that  the  trade 
moved,  and  that  there  was  no  corresponding  immobility 
of  trade. 

88055.  Do  you  know  of  any  technical  education  which 
would  enable  an  industrial  worker  to  change  his  habits 
rapidly  ? — I  should  imagine  that  any  training  in  the 
principles  xmderlying  different  kinds  of  work  would  make 
a  man  more  adaptable  than  the  mere  manual  dexterity 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  a  single  operation. 

88056.  Do  you  not  think  a  good  deal  of  technical 
education  is  in  the  direction  of  specialisation,  and  where 
you  specialise,  you  do  not  enable  a  man  to  change  his 
habits  ? — I  do  not  know  that  if  a  man's  technical  educa- 
tion is  more  specialised  than  his  ordinary  occupation 
it  would  be  of  any  use  to  him  for  any  purpose  ;  it  would 
surely  be  less  specialised  than  the  actual  dexterity  he 
would  gain  at  his  occupation. 

88057.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
regard  to  this  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  Supposing 
the  Act  were  renewed,  could  you  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  changes  you  would  make  in  it  ? — I  have 
never  really  considered  in  detail  the  amendment  of  the 
Act,  my  experience  of  it  was  so  short. 

88058.  Do  you  consider  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tiied  long  enough  by  the  present  Act  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so,  but  of  course  I  do  not  know  what  its  adminis- 
tration is  now ;  whether  its  administration  is  really 
experimental  now,  or  whether  they  are  learning  any- 
thiig  ;  we  were  endeavouring  to  do  that  in  the  first  year. 

88059.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  ? — A  little  more 
than  a  year. 

88060.  How  long  were  you  there  ?— At  the  Central 
Body  for  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  ;  the 
London  Unemployed  Fund  the  year  before  that,  and 
the  Mansion  House  Committee  the  winter  before  that. 

88051.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  From  your  experience,  which 
do  you  think  are  the  most  educational  features  in  the 
labour  colony  ? — Educational  for  the  men,  do  you  mean  ? 

88032.  Yes  ? — I  think  the  most  educational  feature  is 
the  horticultural  work  at  Hollesley  Bay. 
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88063.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  basis  of  that  anything 
permanent  can  be  done  so  that  you  could  train  up  a  race 
of  smallholders  ? — I  do  not  think  in  that  by  itself  you 
could ;  you  have  not  very  promising  material :  but  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  worked  in  with  any  develop- 
ment of  small  holding  cultivation  in  the  country,  which 
is  being  developed  independently  of  the  unemployed. 

88064.  We  have  had  a  great  many  schemes  suggested 
to  us  with  regard  to  afforestation,  and  so  forth ;  have 
you  ever  thought  of  it  in  connection  with  those  schemes  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  where  any  industry  of  that  sort  is  being 
developed  you  could  work  in  the  unemployed  with  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  unemployed  by  themselves  make  a 
good  foundation  for  any  industry.  I  think,  when  opening 
up  or  developing  something  of  that  kind,  a  certain  number 
of  outlets  could  be  provided  for  the  unemployed 
through  a  growing  industry  of  that  sort. 

88065.  Supposing  you  had  a  regular  forest  service 
employing  a  certain  number  of  people  all  over  the  country 
you  could  work  in  a  certain  number  of  the  unemploj^ed  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  the  backbone  of  it  would  have  to  be  really 
thoroughly  skilled  men,  but  some  of  the  unemployed 
comd  be  drafted  in,  and  they  might  develop  into  skilled 
men  themselves. 

88066.  I  suppose  the  unemployed  who  have  been  at  London  men 
these  homes  have  always  been  London  people  ? — My  agriciil- 
experience  is  only  with  London  people.  ""^^  omes 

88067.  Do  you  know  how  many  belonged,  I  will  not  Majority 
say  properly  to  the  country,  but  belonged  to  the  country 
originally  ? — That   question  has  never   been   actually  oners, 
asked  on  the  forms,  so  we  cannot  give  comprehensive 
information,  but  I  think  the  majority  are  Londoners, 

We  had  a  few  who  were  from  the  country. 

88068.  You  have  no  schedule  of  information  as  to  how 
far  back  they  have  been  Londoners,  for  instance  ? — No, 
one  does  not  like  to  push  the  enquiries  far,  that  frightens 
people. 

88069.  The  transformation  of  a  Londoner  into  a  Difficulty  of 
countryman  is  a  very  difficult  process  ? — Yes,  I  can  transformirg 
imagine  that.  townman 

into  country- 

88070.  Do  you  think  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  number  man. 
of  successes  in  that  direction  ? — I  should  not  think  on  any 
very  large  scale ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  way  it  was 
done  and  the  degree  in  which  the  conditions  were  country 
conditions.  I  think  you  would  require  to  have  a  fairly 
large  community  to  put  them  in,  and  it  would  depend  on 

the  economic  pressure  driving  them  out  of  London 

88071.  Supposing  the  schemes  you  prefer  were  adopted,  Work  in 
and  they  were  restricted  more  or  less  to  emergencies,  do  labour  colony 
you  think  that  the  kind  of  work  you  give  in  labour  colonies  does  not  unfit 
really  fits  a  man  for  going  back  to  his  ordinary  occupa-  for 
tion  ;  do  you  think  it  fits  in  with  the  two  periods  of  his  ordinary 
ordinary  occupation,  before  and  after  ? — I  have  never  occupation, 
heard  of  cases  where  the  men  were  unfitted  at  all  by  the 

period  of  work,  but  where  I  had  any  opportunity  of 
asking  skilled  men  they  said  they  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  in  it. 

88072.  Does  it  come  to  anything  more  in  those  cases  ideal  to  aim 
than  the  giving  of  relief  with  a  labour  test  ? — I  think,  at  is  to  make 
if  it  is  properly  worked,  the  atmosphere  of  it  is  a  little  men  feel  they 
different ;  you  maintain  to  a  certain  extent  an  industrial  are  working 
atmosphere.  ^-^^  iiot  being 

relieved. 

88073.  And  they  catch  habits  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion, you  mean  ? — I  think  so,  if  it  is  properly  worked,  with 
proper  selection  and  supervision.  When  I  say  an 
industrial  atmosphere,  I  mean  the  man  feels  he  is  at 
work  and  not  being  relieved  ;  that  is  the  ideal  to  work 
at. 

88074.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  machinery  was  Machinery 
necessary  to  assist  people  back  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  for  reintro- 
life  ? — lYom  the  relief  works  back  ?  duction  into 

88075.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  thought  of  work.  ' 
anything  except  the  employment  exchanges  being  used 

in  that  way. 

88076.  Have  you  very  much  experience  of  those  ? — 
No,  they  were  rather  a  new  thing  on  an  organised  scale ; 
they  had  only  been  in  existence  two  or  three  months 
when  I  left. 
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Mr.  Harry       88077.  Your  idea  would  be  that  these  people  down  at 
Russell      the  relief  works  should  enter  their  names  at  the  labour 
Maynard.    exchange  ? — Yes,  quite  independently  of  all  the  rel'ef 
work,  that  they  should,  as  workmen,  enter  their  names  at 
the  exchange,  and  stand  their  chance  with  anyone  else 

88078.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  sufficient,  or  have 
you  any  other  suggestion  you  can  make  on  that  point  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  experience  we  have  found  at  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  when  it  was  in  touch  with  both  London 
and  the  country  work,  that  the  men  who  got  work  got 
lu  tuiuugh  hearing  of  it  through  their  friends,  that  is, 
just  through  the  normal  channels. 

88079.  Whilst  they  were  away  ?— Yes. 
880S0.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Did  you  discover  any  reason 

to  disapprove  of  the  separation  of  husbands  from  their 
wives  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  were  reasons, 
but  I  have  only  come  across  one  or  two  instances. 

880  1.  Would  you  not  recommend  the  wives  going 
into  the  country  too,  if  possible  ?  Do  they  not  want 
building  up  ?  I  understand  you  say  the  advantage 
of  these  farms  is  the  building  up  of  the  men's  physique  ? 
—Yes. 

88082.  Do  not  the  wives'  physiques  want  building 
up  equally,  if  not  more  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  practical,  though,  at  temporary  relief  works  to  take 
the  wives,  because  it  would  mean  breaking  up  the  homes. 
Our  principal  idea  was  to  preserve  the  homes. 

88083.  Then,  practically,  it  means  the  wife  is  left  in 
a  condition  of  physical  inefficiency,  assuming  she  be- 
comes inefficient  as  a  result  of  the  long  unemployment 
of  her  husband  ? — Her  physical  inefficiency  would  be 
the  result  of  insufficient  income  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  would  be  remedied  when  the  husband  was  away ; 
when  he  is  away  a  large  portion  of  the  earnings  would 
go  to  the  wife. 

Importance       88084.  As  regards  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  train- 
of  element      ing  colonies  on  the  men,  do  you  attach  much  importance 
of  hope.         to  the  element  of  hope  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  most 
important  element  to  introduce. 

88085.  In  the  information  you  have  kindly  given  us, 
I  do  not  detect  that  you  have  any  means  of  jiroviding 
that,  have  you,  or  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  it 
might  be  provided  ? — Do  you  mean  as  a  moral  element  ? 

Special  train-  880S6.  What  I  mean  is  this,  in  reference  to  what  you 
ing  for  a  few  said  to  Mr.  Phelps  just  now,  that  you  regarded  this  much 
was  only  hope  i\^q  light  of  a  labour  test,  but  it  also  seems  to  me  that 
a  labour  test  fails  if  there  is  no  hope  at  the  end  of  it  ? — 
The  only  hope  that  it  was  possible  to  offer  to  these  men 
was  for  a  few  of  them  to  have  a  special  training  and  the 
others  the  chance  of  tiding  over  till  things  improved. 
We  had  no  means  of  offering  any  other  material  hope. 

88087.  Did  you  ever  get  to  know  the  real  objection 
to  emigration  ? — On  whose  part  ? 

88088.  The  men's  part ;  a  great  many  refused  ? — I 
was  not  in  touch  with  the  actual  men. 

8808"".  Do  you  attach  importance  to  emigration  your- 
self ? — I  look  uijon  emigration  more  as  a  means  for  ad- 
justing supply  and  demand.  There  is  a  demand  in 
Canada  and  a  supply  here. 

88090.  You  regard  emigration  and  migration  in  just 
the  same  way  ? — -It  is  merely  a  difference  in  degree. 

8809L  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  A  good  deal  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  been,  has  it 
not,  owing  to  this  :  that  the  Act  really  was  intended  to 
meet  a  temporary  difficulty,  although  that  difficulty 
might  recur  each  year  ? — I  thought  it  would  provide 
a  more  or  less  permanent  machinery  which  would  be 
brought  into  operation  in  temporary  difficulty. 

88092.  But  the  Act  does  distinctly  contemplate  that 
it  is  only  to  be  used  temporarily,  and  that  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  applications  can  only  be  received  by  the 
distress  committee  when  authorised  by  the  Central  Body 
so  to  do  ? — Yes. 

88093.  Therefore,  on  the  face  of  the  Act,  it  is  intended 
for  temporary  emergencies  ? — I  think  it  had  a  temporary 
foundation,  but  where  any  possibility  of  permanence 
has  arisen  from  it,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  encourage  it. 

°8094.  The  Aqt,  as  at  present  framed,  does  not  go  on 
rnose  lines,  it  goes  on  the  lines  of  providing  for  temporary 
difficulty  ? — It  provides  apparently  for  extension,  there 
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is  discretion  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
extend  the  period  for  employment 

88095.  That  is  a  matter  of  regulation,  not  a  matter 
of  the  Act.  Wiiat  the  Act  says  is,  is  it  not,  that  distress 
committees  shall  only  receive  applications  during  the 

time  authorised  by  the  Central  Body  ? — Yes,  the  Centra 

Body  has  discretion  when  it  shall  authorise  them. 

88096.  That  shows,  does  it  not,  that  a  temporary 
difficulty  is  intended  to  be  met  ? — It  seems  to  me  to 
leave  discretion  to  the  Central  Body. 

88097.  It  may  leave  a  discretion,  no  doubt,  as  to  the 
times  when  it  would  do  it,  but  it  does  not  intend  that  it 
should  be  done  permanently  ? — Not  unless  the  Central 
Body  thought  it  was  desirable.  There  would  bo  a  much 
greater  tendency  with  local  bodies  to  make  a  perma- 
nent arrangement — unnecessarily  permanent,  and  that 
wculd  be  controlled  by  the  Central  Body  ;  I  always 
understood  the  central  body  had  the  discretion  to  take 
up  permanent  enterprises  if  it  thought  that  they  were 
called  for,  subject  to  the  Local  Government  Board's 
power  of  restricting  the  period  of  employment. 

8809^.  Taking  that  again,  it  is  only  temporary  work 
\vhich  is  to  be  provided,  is  it  not  ? — In  most  cases,  yes. 

88099.  The  Act  says  so,  does  it  not,  that  they  may 
provide  temporary  work  ? — Does  it  say  that  actually  ? 

88100.  I  think  so,  they  may  provide,  or  contribute 
towards  the  provision  of,  temporary  work. — That  was 
the  temporary  work  which  was  confined  to  the  sixteen 
weeks,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  extend  it. 

88101.  The  actual  limitation  of  the  period  is  a  matter 
of  regulation,  but  the  provision  of  temporary  work  is 
under  tne  Act  ? — I  understood  that  to  mean  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  the  Unemployed  Body  shoidd  take 
on  men  permanently  and  draw  them  out  of  ordinary 
industry  permanently. 

88102.  It  is  tiding  over  a  certain  time  of  difficulty  and 
distress  ? — Yes,  and  of  course,  training  them  would  comn 
under  the  head  of  temporary. 

88103.  As  the  result  of  your  experience,  did  you  form  Value  of 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  arrangement  of  having  a  machincrv  i 
Central  Body  and  distress  committees  under  them  is  a  Central  Bod 
good  one,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  only  one  ^'^"^  ^ocaX 
authority  altogether  ?— I  think  the  value  of  the  distress  committees, 
committees  is  really  to  get  local  Imowledge,  and  partly 

that  you  rake  in  the  local  activities,  and  so  make  it  less 
likely  that  the  local  authorities  should  carry  on  enter- 
prises of  their  ovm.  apart  from  the  Central  Body.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  danger  to  have  no  local  committee,  but  the 
danger  of  having  a  local  committee  is  that  it  tends  to  be 
too  independent  and  too  impatient  of  regulations  which 
have  been  the  result  of  general  experience. 

88104.  And  you  rather  lose  control  over  them  ? — Yes. 

88105.  Still,  on  a  balance  of  considerations  you  Would  Central  cle- 
be  in  favour  of  some  local  organisation  controlled  by  the  mcnt  desirnbi 
Central  Body  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  you  want  some  degree  of  in  local  ad- 
local  representation,  but  I  think  you  want  a  strong  central  ministration, 
element  (I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  obtained)  in  the  local 
adm'nistration,  in  order  to  prevent  local  infiuonces  (wnich 

iiiCludes  personal  interest  in  definite  applications),  from 
having  too  much  weight. 

88106.  Would  you  have  the  Central  Body  appointed  Suggested 
in  some  different  way  than  by  representatives  of  the  modification 
local   bodies  ? — I   should  have  a  large  element  of  it  °^  Central 
appointed  in  some  different  way.  ^" 

88107.  A  larger  amount  than  at  present  ? — Yes. 

88103.  At  present,  of  course,  the  local  bodies  have  a 
large  representation  on  the  Central  Body  ? — Yes,  much 
the  largest. 

88109.  You  would  rather  reverse  that  ? — Yea. 

88110.  Would  you  say  if  you  did  that  there  should  be  Keprcscnta- 
representatives  of  the    Central    Body  on  the  distress  tion  of  Ccn- 
oommittee  ?— I  think  the  Central  Body  might  nominate  tral  Body  on 
part  of  the  distress  committer-,  or  (I  elo  not  know  whether  jj°-^^^ggg"'' 
this  is  practicable)  if  any  part  of  the  Central  Body  was 

directly  elected  locally,  or  represented  some  body  -which 
was  dire  ctly  elected,  they  coi  Id  be  members  of  the  local 
committee,  and  therefore  the  local  committee  would  be 
to  some  degree  central. 
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Professor  Arthur  L.  Bowley,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


8811L  {Chairman.)  You  are  Lecturer  in  Statistics  at 
the  London  Scliool  of  Economics  ? — I  am. 

88112.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  answer  certain 
questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  3011  by  this 
Commission  ;  and  we  will  treat  those  answers  as  your 
( vidence-in-chief  and  supplement  them  by  one  or  two 
further  questions  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in 
the  following  Questions  and  Answers.) 

Question  I. —  What  is  the  general  effect  : 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes,  and 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

Answer  I. — The  general  effect  of  (a)  (6)  and  (c)  on  the 
demand  for  labour  as  a  whole  and  in  the  long  run  is  nil, 
for  as  a  matter  of  experience  and  of  theory  the  available 
labour  of  a  country  is,  apart  from  the  temporary  con- 
gestions and  want  of  adjustment,  employed  ;  (a)  and 
(6)  have  effect  on  the  kind  of  labour  demanded,  and 
(c)  on  the  conditions  of  supply,  and  each  change  in  con- 
ditions or  legislation  necessitates  an  adjustment ;  these 
adjustments  are  made  by  raising  wages  where  the  supply 
of  labour  is  short,  lowering  them  where  it  is  plentiful,  and 
by  a  continual  substitution  of  processes,  till  the  machinery 
and  available  labour  are  organised  to  produce  results  most 
cheaply.  These  adjustments  may  take  a  considerable 
time  to  complete. 

Question  II. — In    particular,    do    modern  developments 
tend  to  displace  : 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill  ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ? 

Answer  II. — (a)  No  adequate  evidence  has  yet  been 
produced  showing  that  middle-aged  persons  find  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  getting  work.  If  this  effect  is 
being  produced,  it  may  be  expected  that  processes  of 
production  will  be  adjusted  till  the  middle-aged  are  again 
employed  at  a  relatively  lower  wage.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  {d),  but  such  statistics  as  I  have  studied  do  not 
support  the  tendency  suggested.  (6)  and  (c)  There  is 
very  little  evidence  on  these  points.  My  own  impression 
is  : — 

(i)  That  the  demand  for  perfectly  unskilled 
labourers,  who  have  neither  considerable  muscular 
power  nor  knowledge  of  the  simplest  tending  of 
machines,  nor  general  intelligence,  has  diminished, 
and  that  such  persons  are  either  unemployed  or 
receive  low  wages ;  whether  any  large  number  of 
this  class  are  permanently  imemployed  should  be 
investigated. 
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(ii)  That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  machine 
minders  of  all  kinds  to  perform  work  which  can  very 
rapidly  be  learnt. 

(iii)  That  there  is  not  much  change  in  recent  years 
in  the  large  demand  for  specialised  skill,  of  a  not  very 
high  order,  the  possessor  of  which  must  remain  at  his 
own  job,  and  becomes  imfit  for  another. 

(i^)  That  there  is  a  continually  growing  demand 
for  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 

Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce  Effect  upon 
temporarily   or   permanently   the   total   demand  for  the  demantl 
labour   ivithin   the   trade  ivhere   such    developments  for  labour. 
occur  ? 

Answer  III. — This  varies  from  trade  to  trade. 


Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I.  Compen- 
and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in  station  for 
other  directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ?  industrial 

^  changes. 

Ansiver  IV. — Yes,  in  the  long  run. 

Question   V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  Industrial 
of  labour  :  changes  and 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and  ofla'bour^''^^ 

(b)  As  betioeen  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

Answer  V. — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  changes 
are  proceeding  more  rapidly  now  than  at  any  periods  since 
the  introduction  of  machine  production.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally the  case  that  sufficient  mobility  is  obtained  by  ad- 
justing the  supply  of  young  people  and  non-specialised 
labour.  No  such  catastrophe  as  the  impoverishment 
of  the  handloom  weaver  by  the  introduction  of  the  power 
loom  has  occurred  in  recent  times. 

Question  VI.— If  so,  in  lohat  way  is  the  mobility  being,  or 
should  it  be,  provided  for  ? 

Answer  VI. — The  necessary  mobility  can  in  general 
be  given  by  non-specialization  in  too  early  childhood  and 
by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  probable  demand  on  the 
part  of  those  who  choose  occupations  for  young  people. 

Question  VII. — //  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are  Training; 
now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system  yoi'th. 
is  falling  into   disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that 
youth  be  trained  ? 

Answer  VII. — Without  admitting  that  the  demands 
on  the  adult  are  in  general  increasing,  it  may  be  said  that 
children  should  be  trained  in  the  general  use  of  tools  and 
the  nature  of  materials  and  natural  forces  in  their  school 
years,  and  that  the  use  of  evening  classes  shou'd  be  en- 
couraged for  all  intelligent  lads  and  girls  ;  the  working 
day  should  be  shortened  for  young  people  for  this  pur- 
pose, attendance  at  classes  being  substituted  for  full 
attendance  at  the  workshop  or  factory. 
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Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  econo- 
mic conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public 
organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  distress  committees, 
labour  exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 

Ansiver  VIII. — No  system  of  distress  committees  or 
other  agencies  can  be  effective  till  a  means  of  discrimina- 
ting the  willing  and  capable  worker  from  others  is  in 
force.  Labour  exchanges  could  probably  aid  mobility 
if  they  were  linked  together  throughout  the  country,  but 
an  isolated  exchange  in  any  but  the  largest  cities  or  dis- 
tricts can  have  little  effect.  The  need  has  not,  however, 
increased  in  recent  times,  for  transmission  of  information 
and  means  of  travel  have  improved. 

88113.  (Chairman.)  I  may,  perhaps,  preface  what  I 
am  going  to  say  by  this  :  Such  evidence  as  yours  is  most 
valuable  as  giving  us  a  general  purview  and  survey  of 
the  whole  situation.  The  people  who  have  come  before 
us,  such  as  guardians,  are  necessarily  obliged  to  take  a 
more  limited  and  local  view  of  the  situation  and  deal 
with  the  distress  that  occurs  in  their  actual  locality. 
Following  that  idea  up,  you  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  three  influences  on  the  demand  for  labour 
as  a  whole  by  saying  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  nil ;  but 
you  qualify  that  by  saying  that  the  adjustment  might 
take  a  considerable  time  to  complete  ;  therefore,  although 
the  demand  for  labour  in  the  community  as  a  whole 
would  not  be  affected,  still  there  might  be  certain  local 
disorganisations  ? — Certainly. 

88114.  Which  would  affect  the  power  of  employment 
in  certain  localities  ? — Yes. 

88115.  Going  on  to  Question  II.,  in  your  judgment 
there  is  no  adequate  evidence  produced  to  show  that 
middle-aged  persons  find  an  increasing  difficulty  in 
getting  work? — I  have  never  seen  any  statistical  evi- 
dence that  would  show  that,  and  the  private  inquiries 
I  have  made  have  rather  tended  to  show  the  contrary. 
I  have  laid  stress  on  the  increase  of  the  difficulty.  I 
imagine  it  has  always  been  difficult  for  an  elderly  person 
to  find  a  new  job  when  he  has  lost  his  old  one. 

88116.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  given 
us,  and  there  has  generally  been  a  strong  impression 
that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  reduced  the 
age  of  employment.  Have  any  statements  of  that 
kind  come  before  you  at  all  ? — I  have  seen  statements 
of  that  kind,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  definite  evidence, 
and  I  should  suppose  that  the  immediate  effect  might 
be  very  different  from  the  permanent  effect. 

88117.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — I  mean  that  employers  have  got  in  rather  a 
flurry  when  they  found  these  new  claims  upon  them, 
and  have  possibly  discharged  a  few  men,  but  very  possibly 
by  this  time  they  are  re-engaging  them. 

88118.  (Chairman.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
one  difficulty  of  the  middle-aged,  or  those  beyond  middle- 
age  being  employed  is  that  the  unions  insist  on  their 
being  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  younger  men  ? — Has 
there  been  any  definite  evidence  that  the  imions  do  insist 
upon  that  ? 

88119.  That  is  the  allegation  made  by  the  employers  ? 
— I  made  an  inquiry  in  Leeds  recently,  and  it  was  stated 
there  to  me  in  brief  that  it  was  the  old  men  themselvei 
who  wished  not  to  work  at  a  lower  rate ;  but  the  particular 
union  whose  secretary  I  was  speaking  with  said  that 
his  society  made  no  objection. 

88120.  Have  you  ever  pursued  that  enquiry  at  all  ? 
Would  there  be,  do  you  think,  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  trades  unions  to  have  a  sort  of  differential  rate  under 
certain  conditions  for  elderly  people  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  depend  on  the  conditions,  and  on  the  secm'ity 
they  had  for  their  standard  rate  for  able-bodied  workers. 

88121.  Of  course,  the  allegation  is  that  after  a  certain 
age  the  workman  is  less  efficient,  is  more  liable  to  accident, 
does  not  recover  as  quickly  from  an  accident ;  and,  con- 
sequently, is  rather  at  a  discount  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they 
are  to  some  extent. 

88122.  So  far  as  your  inquiries  have  gone,  you  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  accurate  statistics  to  show  that 
there  is  a  greater  difficulty  now  than  there  was  before 
for  the  middle-aged  ? — I  have  been  able  to  get  no  statistics 
at  all  ;  but  the  impression  I  have  got  in  conversation,  in 
the  not  very  many  conversations  I  have  had,  has  been 
that  it  is  very  much  now  as  it  has  always  been  within 
anyone's  memory. 
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88123.  Following  up  your  paper,  your  impression  is  Demand  for 
that  the   demand  for  perfectly   unskilled  labour    has  unskilled 
diminished  ? — Yes.  labour. 

88124.  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  demand 
for  perfectly  unskilled  labour  has  diminished  is  that 
machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  have  been  produced 
which  perform  work  that  before  was  simply  done  by 
human  muscle  and  strength.  — Yes,  I  should  think  that 
is  one  of  the  main  reajons. 

88125.  Your  information  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  machine-minders  who  can  do  work  that 
can  be  rapidly  learned  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case  in 
every  machine  trade. 

88126.  I  assume  a  good  many  of  these  machine-minders 
would  be  young  persons,  boys  and  girls  ? — There  are  a 
good  many  full-grown  men  minding  machines  at  a  low 
rate  of  wages  ;  in  very  many  industries  if  a  man  gets 
on  a  machine,  he  is  very  likely  to  remain  on  a  similar 
class  of  work  all  his  working  life. 

88127.  Would  these  machines,  minded  and  looked 
after  by  this  class  of  labour,  tend  to  displace  the  old 
handicraftsman  at  all ;  I  know  "  handicraftsman  "  is  a 
wide  term  ? — I  think  the  old  handicraftsman  has  been 
replaced.  I  do  not  think  that  machinery  could  replace 
the  modern  handicraftsman,  that  is  the  man  who  needs 
a  good  deal  of  artistic  skill  ;  but  the  handicraftsman 
performing  simple,  almost  mechanical,  tasks  has  been 
leplaced  by  machinery  a  good  time  ago. 

88128.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  change 
in  the  demand  for  specialised  skUI  of  not  a  high  order 
in  recent  years  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  ;  but  in  all 
these  questions  it  is  a  matter  of  impression  ;  one  has  not 
got  the  statistics  till  the  wage  census  of  last  year  is  com- 
pleted. 

88129.  Lastly,  you  think  there  is  a  continually  growing 
demand  for  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order  ? — 
That  is  my  impression. 

88130.  Putting  them  in  their  grades  is  the  change  in 
modern  industry  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  and  a  lessening 
demand  for  jjerfectly  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

88131.  That  tendency  must  continue,  I  suppose,  under 
modern  industrial  conditions  ? — I  suppose  so ;  the  causes 
are  still  at  work,  I  imagine. 

8S132.  To  put  your  point  in  another  way,  it  has  been 
alleged  by  certain  employers  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  now  in  the  lowest  grade  of  unskilled 
labour  wlio  have  practically  no  place  in  modern  industry  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  should  rather  put  it  in  a  slightly  different  way. 

88133.  Perhaps  "  no  place  "  is  rather  too  strong,  but 
they  have  rather  fallen  out  of  modern  industry  ? — The 
supply  of  these  men  is  greater  than  the  present  demand 
for  them  at  the  modern  rate  of  wages  ;  it  appears  to  me 
it  is  always  possible  to  find  unskilled  men  in  any  town 
as  they  are  needed. 

88134.  Coming  on  to  the  next  two  questions  :  You 
would  say  that  the  changes  3'ou  have  mentioned  are 
fully  compensated  for  in  the  long  run  by  new  demands 
in  other  directions  ? — Yes. 

88135.  Coming  to  the  question  of  mobility  of  labour, 
you  do  not  think  that  the  changes  are  proceeding  more 
rapidly  now  than  they  did  at  earlier  industrial  periods  ? 
— I  should  think  from  this  point  of  view  less  rapidly. 

88136.  There  has  been,  as  you  point  out,  no  such 
catastrophe  recently  as  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
displacement  of  the  hand-loom  weaver  ? — Not  in  recent 
times. 

88137.  I  suppose  the  modern  j  henomenou  would 
rather  be  that  the  persons  who  are  displaced  are  more 
aggregated  together  in  one  locality  perhaps  than  they 
were  in  the  old  days  ?— Not  more  so  than  in  Coventry 
at  uie  time  of  the  French  Treaty  of  1860. 

88138.  You  think  that  the  best  way  of  increasing 
mobility  would  be  by  a  more  careful  study  in  early  child- 
hood on  the  part  of  those  who  choose  occupations  for 
young  people  of  the  probable  demand.  In  other  words, 
you  would,  I  suppose,  in  some  way  or  other  adapt  the 
education  to  the  future  occupation  ?— Not  only  should 
the  education  be  adapted,  but  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion should  receive  more  care;  the  choice  of  an  occupation 
is  so  often  haphazard. 
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88139.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  work  that  in  with  our  school 
system  so  that  you  would  put  pressure  rather  upon  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  to  indicate  what  the 
occupation  for  the  child  was  proposed  to  be  ? — Not,  I 
should  think,  in  the  primary  schools,  but  in  connection 
with  all  the  classes  for  lads  and  girls  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen. 

88140.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  increase  the  com- 
pulsory period  of  school  age,  because  you  see,  speaking 
generally,  fourteen  is  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls 
leave  school  ? — I  should  like  the  period  of  education  to 
be  lengthened,  whether  by  compulsion  or  otherwise. 

88141.  Would  you  associate  it  with  a  system  of  half- 
time  ? — I  should  associate  it  if  possible  with  a  system 
of  part  time,  as,  for  example,  a  lad  attending  evening 
schools  should  be  excused  the  quarter  before  breakfast. 

88142.  You  think  that  children  might  be  generally 
trained  in  some  knowledge  of  the  general  use  of  tools 
and  the  nature  of  material  and  natural  forces  during 
their  school  years  ? — I  think  that  is  very  important. 
It  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  absolutely  un- 
skilled people  very  materially. 

88143.  What  is  your  view  of  the  present  sjstem  of 
elementary  or  primary  education  ?  Do  you  think  it 
too  literary  and  not  practical  enough  ? — I  have  not  any- 
strong  views  on  primary  education.  The  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  I  want  would  begin  after  the  age  of  thirteen. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  teach  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  the  use  of  tools.  Whether  their 
observation  is  trained  sufficiently  in  schools  I  do  not 
know. 

88144.  As  regards  distress  committees,  you  are  con- 
fident that  they  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use  until 
there  is  a  system  of  discriminating  between  the  wil.ing 
and  capable  and  those  who  are  the  reverse  ? — Yes. 

88145.  You  think  that  labour  exchanges  might  be 
very  useful  if  they  were  established  on  a  large  scale  and 
linked  together  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  should  like  to  add  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  easy  faciUties  of  traveUing 
to  the  poorer  working  classes.  I  think  the  main  difficulty 
of  moving  is  the  furniture  and  the  family. 

88146.  The  first  process  would  be  to  give  facihties  to 
the  wage-earner  to  get  food  and  accommodation  when 
he  was  looking  about  for  work  ? — Yes  ;  and,  because 
going  on  foot  is  the  dearest  way  of  travelling,  I  should 
certainly  send  him  by  train. 

88147.  It  is  the  dearest  way  of  traveUing  because  it 
entails  so  many  more  days  during  which  he  has  to  be 
maintained,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

88148.  I  suppose  you  have  never  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  trade  unions  are  likely  to  co-operate 
with  or  oppose  the  establishment  of  this  system  of  labour 
exchanges  ? — I  have  never  gone  into  the  question,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  oppose  it. 

88149.  We  are  informed  that  in  Germany  they  have, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  committees  composed 
partly  of  employers  and  partly  of  employees,  and  that 
association  enables  them  to  get  over  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties. Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  same  sort  of 
system  should  not  be  tried  here  ? — I  think  certainly  all 
industrial  classes  should  be  represented  on  those  com- 
mittees. 

88150.  {Bishop  of  Eoss.)  You  think  that  the  available 
labour  of  the  country  is  generally  employed  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  generally  employed  completely  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  particular  section  that  is  permanently 
unemployed  ;   there  is  always  a  margin. 

88151.  But  that  margin  would  be  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole  ? — In  general  it  would  correspond 
to  the  natural  changes  in  the  organisation  of  industry 
which  are  always  going  on. 

88152.  Therefore  if  the  number  of  people  able  and 
willing  to  work  increases,  the  number  employed  would 
actually  increase  also  ? — Yes. 

88153.  I  presume  it  is  on  the  principle  that  seeing  the 
available  labour,  there  is  some  enterprising  individual 
who  will  try  to  utilise  that  labour  ?— Certainly. 

88154.  Some  capitalist  will  expect  to  be  able  to  make 
a  profit  by  utilising  the  labour  which  is  unemployed  ? — 
Or  rather,  he  will  employ  more  labour  and  less  machinery. 


88155.  On  condition,  I  presume,  that  he  finds  the 
human  labour  less  expensive  than  the  machinery  ?— Yes. 

88156.  But  if  he  found  the  machinery  less  expensive 
than  the  human  labour,  I  presume  he  would  employ  the 
machinery  instead  ? — Yes  ;  if  there  was  a  surplus  of 
labour  their  services  would  have  to  be  offered  at  a  falling 
wage. 

88157.  And  the  wage  might  fall  to  such  a  figure  that 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  employ  human  labour  than 
to  introduce  machinery.  Would  the  workers  still,  in 
your  opinion,  be  able  to  earn  a  living  wage  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  facts  which  would  cause  a  body  of  capable 
workers  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  wage. 

88158.  According  to  those  views  the  country,  I  pre- 
sume, could  not  be  over-populated  ? — In  what  sense  ? 

88159.  In  the  sense  of  the  population  not  being  able 
to  find  subsistence  ? — I  think  that  would  be  possible. 

88160.  I  quite  understand  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  over-populate  the  country  with  people  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  work,  tut  I  am  assuming  you  have  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  people  who  are  willing  and  able 
to.  work  and  the  ordinary  proportion  of  inefficients  ;  in 
that  condition  of  society,  with  an  average  percentage  of 
persons  able  and  willing  to  work,  could  the  country  be 
over-populated  in  the  sense  of  their  not  being  able  to 
find  subsistence  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  population  increased  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  earning  powers  of  the  population 
might  fall  below  subsistence  level. 

88161.  Even  though  they  were  able  and  willing  to  work  ? 
Yes,  certainly. 

88162.  So  therefore  the  number  of  people  employed 
will  not  depend,  even  in  the  whole  country,  on  the  number 
of  people  willing  and  able  to  work  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow. 

88163.  I  think  at  an  earlier  stage  we  agreed  that  those 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  work  would  find  employment 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  margin  that  was  always 
unemployed  ? — -Yes,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  day. 

88164.  But  in  the  answer  you  have  just  made  that  a 
country  might  become  over-populated  in  the  sense  of  their 
not  being  able  to  find  a  subsistence  allowance  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  though  the  people  were  willing  and 
able  to  work  yet  they  could  not  find  work,  or  at  least 
they  could  not  find  work  which  would  give  them  a 
subsistence  allowance  ? — There  is  a  theoretical  total  of 
population  which  would  lead  t6  that  result ;  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  small  island  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
populated,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  date. 

88165.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  supply 
of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  only 
answering  the  perfectly  theoretical  consideration. 

88166.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  So  that  you  do  not  think  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  need  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  ? — I  think  there  is  need  of  emigration  for 
that  margin,  or  some  part  of  that  margin,  who  iit  present 
are  unable  to  find  employment. 

88167.  That  would  be  perhaps  5  p3r  cent,  of  the  workers. 
What  percentage  would  you  say  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  any  percentage.  It  would  be  millesimal ;  I  think 
it  would  be  less  than  one  per  cent.,  at  any  rate.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  small  number  of  men  who  are  left  in  a 
town  after  their  work  has  ended,  and  who  are  not  so  much 
in  demand  anywhere  else  in  England,  and  who  might  be 
in  demand  in  one  of  the  colonies. 

88168.  Would  you  approve  of  that  small  percentage, 
1  per  cent,  or  less,  being  emigrated  at  the  public  expense  ? 
— I  should  be  willing  that  part  of  the  expense  should  be 
paid,  especially  by  the  country  to  which  they  were  going. 

88169.  That  is  assuming  they  are  efficient  ? — Yes. 

88170.  Otherwise  I  suppose  the  country  to  which  they 
would  go  would  be  very  willing  to  pay  their  expenses 
back  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — I  do  not  advocate  the  emigra- 
tion of  inefficient  persons. 

88171.  Would  you  see  any  danger  if  that  1  per  cent, 
were  emigrated,  and  if  they  did  well  in  the  new  country 
and  gave  glowing  accounts  to  their  friends  in  Great 
Britain  of  that  success,  that  a  tide  of  emigration  might 
set  in  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  old  country  ?— I 
think  that  would  rectify  itself. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Profeisor        88172.  If  the  wages  earned  in  the  new  country  were 
Artkur  L.    greater  +han  could  be  paid  in  the  old  country,  how  would 
Bo  why.      the  matter  rectify  itself  then  ? — If  a  large  number  of 
10  Dec   V^Ol  P®-'^^*^^^  went  to  the  new  country  they  would  bring  down 
''         the  rate  of  wages  where  they  went,  and  wages  would  rise 
behind  them,  and  those  people  would  come  back  again, 
especially  as  they  had  obtained  the  habit  of  migrating. 

Assimilation  88173.  That  is  assuming  the  new  country  would  get 
of  emigrated  very  quickly  populated  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  easy  to  send 
labour.  too  much  labour  to  a  growing  country ;    it  can  only 

assimilate  labour  rather  slowly. 

88174.  I  quite  see  that  ? — Consequently  one  often  sees 
that  there  is  an  over-supply  in  one  or  o  her  of  the  colonies 
of  particular  kinds  of  labour. 

88175.  In  the  new  countries  there  is  an  immense  outlet 
and  an  immense  power  of  assimilation  of  labour  that  we 
have  not  got  in  the  old  country  ? — They  can  take  a  very 
-great  number  indeed  in  them. 

88176.  They  have  been  taking  enormous  numbers  ? — 
Yes. 

88177.  The  United  States  has  assimilated,  I  should 
say,  about  50,000,000  of  grown-up  people  in  some  seventy 
of  eighty  years  ? — Yes. 

88178.  And  its  power  of  assimilation  does  not  yet  seem 
to  be  glutted.  Do  you  apprehend  there  might  be  anv 
injury  set  in  to  the  old  country  ?  I  quite  see  if  the 
people  go  to  a  small  country,  if  they  left  Great  Britain 
and  went  to  another  island,  they  might  very  quickly 
•over-populate  that  island,  and  the  wages  there  would 
fall  and  the  wages  at  home  rise,  and  the  people  would 
come  back  ;  but  when  you  pour  them  into  enormous 
countries  like  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia  and 
the  Argentine,  all  those  you  pour  in  can  practically  make 
no  difference  on  these  enormous  countries  ? — That  is 
quite  conceivable  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet 
happened. 

88179.  I  quite  admit  it  has  not  yet  happened  ? — I 
mean  in  any  country. 

88180.  I  am  afraid  it  has  ? — I  was  thinking  of  the  case 
of  Italy. 

88181.  I  am  afraid  it  has  happened  much  nearer  home. 
I  am  afraid  it  has  happened  in  Ireland,  where  the  fashion 
of  emigration  has  been  '^et  and  where  the  people  now 
emigrate  simply  because  the  craze  for  emigration  is  on, 
not  that  they  cannot  get  subsistence  at  home  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  need  enter  on  that  question. 

Effect  of  88182.  You  say  it  has  not  yet  happened,  but  I  point 

employment  out  to  you  that  it  has  happened.  Taking  the  converse 
on  popula-  of  the  proposition  :  What  effect  has  the  supply  of  labour 
tion.  and  enaployment  upon  population ;     does  it  increase 

population,  or  has  it  any  effect  upon  population  ?  Popu- 
lation, it  was  stated,  had  literally  no  effect  on  employ- 
ment, because  employment  increased  according  to  the 
population ;  conversely,  has  employment  any  effect 
upon  employment  ? — I  think  the  two  go  together.  The 
available  population  is  employed.  If  the  standard  of 
li.ing  rises  it  may  or  laay  not  increase  the  birth-rate: 
it  probably  will  diminish  the  death-rate,  and  it  will 
attract  immigrants  and  discourage  emigrants. 

88183.  Therefore,  of  course,  the  population  so  tar 
would  go  up  ? — Yes. 

88184.  So  that  the  more  ample  employment  would 
tend  to  increase  of  population  ? — The  rising  standard 
of  living  due  to  good  wages  would,  I  think,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  population,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  birth-rate. 

88185.  Because  the  standard  of  living  would  go  up, 
and  thus  the  increased  earnings  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
standard  of  living.  In  reply  to  the  chairman  you  stated 
that  when  a  lad  began  to  mind  a  machine  he  often  con- 
tinued minding  that  machine  during  all  his  working 
days.  What  about  when  he  passes  over  from  being  a 
lad  to  being  a  man,  and  when  he  demands  a  man's  wages  7 
AVhat  is  the  result  '! — He  is  likely  not  to  continue  to 
mind  exactly  the  same  machine,  but  to  remain,  unless 
ho  lias  initiative,  in  the  ranks  of  machine-minders  at  a 
wage  of,  say,  27s.  to  30s.  a  week. 


88186.  Evidence  was  given  to  us  that  numbers  of 'Want  of  a 
lads  who  have  been  minding  machines  at  lads'  wages  justment,ifl 
Avhen  they  grow  to  be  men  are  unable  to  find  employ-  increase  o; 
ment,  and  they  drop  out  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  casual  casuals.  | 
labourers  ? — I  should  think  that  want  of  adjustment 

does  take  place. 

88187.  So  that  all  those  lads  Mho  mind  machines 
at  lads'  wages  do  not  find  employment  minding  machines 
at  men's  wages  ? — I  should  not  admit  that  they  would 
in  general  be  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  they  may  be  at 
times  and  places. 

88188.  You  recommend  that  boys  should  get  some  lulucatiou 
acquaintance  with  tools  and  practical  work  at  school  ?  ilii'e*sted  t 
Then  you  thought  it  was  not  necessary  they  should  get  lutuve 
that  acquaintance  until  after  they  left  the  primary  school,  O'^eupatior 
until  after  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  has  been  complained 
frequently  to  us  that  during  their  primary  course  the  j 
lads  get  a  literary  training,  and  they  afterwards  seek 

for  positions  as  clerks,  and  in  post  offices,  and  various 

positions  of  that  kind,  and  refuse  to  go  into  mechanical 

work  because  in  their  earlier  period  their  minds  have 

got  a  wrong  bent.    Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 

that  contention  ? — I  think  that  too  many  of  them  may 

got  a  wrong  bent.    Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 

that  contention  ? — I  think  that  too  many  of  them  may  ' 

prefer  a  clerical  life,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  would 

be  remedied  by  teaching  them  the  use  of  tools  in  school 

hours  when  they  were  quite  young.    I  have  not  studied 

the  question  sufficiently  to  know  at  what  age  it  would 

be  a  good  thing  to  begin  to  teach  a  boy  to  use  tools,  but 

I  should  think  twelve  or  thirteen. 

88189.  I  can  quite  see  that  so  far  as  mechanical  im- 
provement is  concernsd  you  could  make  very  Uttle 
mechanical  improvement  at  that  early  stage  ;  but  what 
was  passing  through  my  mind  is  whether  there  is  any 
method  or  means  of  creating  an  ideal  in  the  boy's  mind 
at  an  early  age  which  would  give  him  a  bent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mechanical  or  manual  work  rather  than  in  the 
direction  of  clerical  work  ? — If  one  could  make  mechani- 
cal work  a  necessary  part  of  his  last  year  at  school,  I 
should  think  it  perhaps  might  correct  the  bent. 

88190.  Are  there  any  means  at  an  earUer  age  still, 
apart  from  the  mere  mechanical  work,  of  directing  his 
mind  in  any  way  towards  this  M  or king-man's  ideal  ? — 
— I  am  not  prepared  with  an  answer  there.  I  should 
think  there  very  hkely  may  be  means. 

88191.  {Chairman.)  I  omitted  to  examine  you  with  The  nunik 
regard  to  a  very  interesting  article  which  you  sent  to  of  the  un- 
the  Westminster  Gazette.    I  believe  you  have  no  objection  employed, 
to  being  examined  upon  that  ? — No. 

88192.  Perhaps  you  have  no  objection  to  putting 
that  in  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? — No.  {The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  article.)  * 

The  Number  of  the  Unemployed. 
(From  the  Westminster  Gazette,  March  27th,  1907.) 

1.  No  certain  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
the  unemployed,  but  in  view  of  the  widespread  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject  and  the  current  exaggerated 
guesses  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  numercial  effect  of  industrial  fluctuations  on 
employment. 

2.  At  least  four  classes  of  persons  are  confused  under  the  -^.-jj^  .j,^.^  ^j,, 
general  category  "the  unemployed."    The  first  consists  <■  ,„ie,„. 

of  those  persons  who,  from  physical  and  mental  disability,  ployed  ? " 
are  precluded  from  earning  their  living  ;  these  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  a  reformed  Poor  Law.  The  second 
contains  the  aged  and  superannuated,  whose  claims  are 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  In 
the  third  are  to  be  classed  those  who  are  capable  of  work 
but  are  never  fully  employed,  even  in  the  busiest  times, 
either  because  of  disinclination  to  regular  work  or  because 
they  are  not  trained  to  perform  any  of  the  industrial  tasks 
which  are  needed ;  these,  the  casual  labourers,  should 
as  a  class  be  ehminated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  better 
organisation  of  labour,  and  their  supply  checked  by  better 
industrial  education;     but  till  this  consummation  is 


*  Note  by  Witness.— T\nB  article  was  not  intended 
originally  for  its  present  use,  and  consequently  the  statistics 
are  rougher  and  the  arguments  less  finished  than  a  complete 
investigation  would  demand. 
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reached,  they  can  only  be  dea.lt  with  by  philanthropic, 
colonising,  and  emigration  agencies.  The  fourth  class, 
containing  able-bodied  and  willing  workmen,  who  from 
time  to  time  are  unable  to  find  employment,  is  the  only 
one  to  which  the  following  calculation  applies. 

asonal  and     3.  Even  in  this  class  two  completely  different  kinds  of 
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unemplo3mient  must  be  distinguished — seasonal  fluctua- 
tions of  demand  or  of  production  and  what  may  be  called 
periodic  fluctuations.  Most  trades  are  seasonal  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  busy  in  certain  months  of  the  year 
and  slack  in  others.  In  the  majority  of  the  principal 
industries,  employing  mainly  male  labour,  these  fluctua- 
tions are  not  too  severe  to  be  discounted  and  weathered 
by  reasonably  prudent  workmen  ;  but  in  some — notably 
the  building  trades — employment  diminishes  very  seriously 
in  the  winter  months.  Since,  however,  these  fluctuations 
come  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  industries  con- 
cerned have  no  claim  on  the  nation  in  general,  but  only 
on  that  part  of  the  public  who  uses  their  services.  In 
seasonal  trades  wages  should  be,  and  in  general  are,  on 
a  higher  scale  than  for  work  of  similar  skill  in  regular 
trades,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  industries  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  individual  workmen  to  make  the  busy  months 
pay  for  the  slack.  To  give  public  relief  is  to  subsidise  a 
j)articular  trade  at  the  expense  of  others.  All  that  can 
be  done  by  public  bodies  is  to  endeavour  to  equalise  the 
demand  by  giving  their  work,  when  practicable,  to  be 
done  in  the  less  busy  months. 

4.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  tlie  following 
statistics  apply  only  to  the  remaining  section — able- 
bodied  and  willing  workmen,  whose  lack  of  emplojonent 
is  connected  with  the  great  periodic  ebb  and  flow  of  trade 
which  has  taken  place  about  every  ten  years  in  the  last 
half-century.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  records  of 
the  percentages  of  trade  unionists  out  of  work  averaged 
through  the  year  : — 


Years  and  Percentages 
of  Maximum  Unem- 
ployment. 
1886    -       -       -       -  9' 
1893    -       -       -       -  7' 
1904    -       -       -       -  6- 


Years  and  Percentages 
of  Minimum  Unem- 
plojTnent. 
1882  -       -       -       -  1- 


1889-90 
1899  - 


-  2-1 

-  2-4 


For  1906  the  figure  is  4"  1. 

Averages :  For  1877-86,  6-3  per  cent. ;  1887-96,  5  per 
cent.  ;   1897-06,  4-1  per  cent. 

The  minimum,  2  per  cent.,  is  small,  and  might  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  intervals  between  job  and  job,  change 
of  masters,  and  the  gradual  shifting  of  manufacturing 
processes  ;  not  improbably,  it  contains  many  of  the  second- 
class  named  above,  the  superannuated ;  but,  taking  the 
figures  as  they  stand,  we  have  a  fluctuation  from  2'4  per 
cent,  to  6"5  per  cent.,  ^vith  an  average  of  4*1  per  cent,  for 
the  last  decade,  which  is  an  improvement  on  previous 
records.  The  apparently  large  numbers  unemployed  in 
the  winter  of  1904-5  M'ere  due  to  an  agglomeration  of 
all  four  classes,  possibly  exaggerated  by  a  i-ecent  growth 
of  Class  3,  casual  labour,  and  by  the  unduly  large  number 
of  men  who  entered  the  building  trade  in  1891-1901  ;  no 
remedies  are  sound  which  in  any  way  encourage  the  growth 
of  this  class. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  the  trade  union  percentages  typical 
of  unemployment  as  a  whole  ?  In  most  large  and  or- 
ganised industries  the  relative  numbers  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  are  fixed  by  the  conditions  of  manufacture, 
and  the  skilled  and  unskilled  necessarily  stop  work  at 
the  same  time  ;  some  few  of  the  best  men  may  be  kept 
on  with  little  work,  but  in  the  main  in  these  industries 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  must  be  the  same  for 
all  grades.  Industries  which  are  mainly  unskilled  are 
probably  subject  to  greater  fluctuations.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  occupations  are  practically  regular  ;  in  others, 
though  irregular,  short  time  is  worked,  all  hands  being 
employed  ;  and  a  last  group  is  subject  to  fluctuations, 
bat  not  at  the  same  dates  as  those  of  industry  in  general. 
No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  the  size  of  these 
groups,  but  the  following  suggests  the  propoitions: 

(a)  Practically  regular  occuimtions :  Professions,  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  service,  domestic  and  commercial 
■service,  railways,  gas,  water,  and  sanitation,  food, 
railway-building,  and  construction  work.  These  employ 
about  2,000,000  males  in  the  United  Kingdom  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty-five. 
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(6)  Occupations  whose  times  of  unemployment  are 
different  from  the  general  dates,  or  where  short  time 
is  worked  (all  hands  being  employed) :  Agricultuie, 
cotton  and  some  other  textiles,  coal-mining,  shipbuilding. 
These  employ  1,500,000  males,  twenty  to  sixty-five  years. 

Including  men  of  all  ranks,  there  are  about  8,500,000 
to  be  accounted  for.  Excluding  the  two  lists  just  given, 
we  have  5,000,000  to  account  for.  Of  these,  about  500,000 
are  in  the  trade  imions  which  make  the  returns  quoted 
above.  An  inspection  of  the  list  and  numbers  suggests 
that  the  percentage  sho^vn  above  applies  to  the  majority 
of  the  whole  5,000,000.  Let  us  apply  the  percentages 
to  4,000,000,  and  assume  that  as  many  as  1,000,000  (not 
casual  labourers)  are  subject  to  an  average  want  of  em- 
ployment of  8  per  cent.  ;  this  is  sm'ely  an  outside  estimate. 

We  have  then  : — 

Average  No. 
Unemployed. 

Industries  employing  4,000,000 — Average 
unemployment,  1897-1906,  4-1  per 
cent.    164,000 

Industries  employing  1,000,000.  Average 

unemployment,  1897-1906,  8  per  cent  -  £0,000 

244,000 

Of  these  unemployed  20,000  belong  to  trade  unions,  and 
perhaps  as  many  more  have  resources  which  keep  them 
from  the  necessity  of  public  or  private  relief. 

6.  In  round  numbers,  then,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
200,000  or  fewer  able-bodied  adult  males  are  out  of  work 
from  non-seasonal  causes  one  year  with  another,  and 
have  no  sufficient  resources,  and  that  this  number  fluctuate 
from  100,000  in  the  best  year  to  300,000  in  the  worst. 
In  the  winter  the  number  is  greater ;  in  the  summer 
less. 

7.  The  economic  and  industrial  problem  is  to  rearrange  The  problem 
the  demand  for  labour  to  the  extent  indicated  by  these  of  how  to 
numbers.    Most  of  the  unemployed  are  unskilled,  and  rearrange 
are  living,  when  in  fairly  regular  work,  on  not  more  than  the^demand 
£50  a  year     ThexC  is  consequently  a  need  in  the  worst  °'  ^ 

year  for  wages  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,000  to  bring  it 
to  a  level  with  the  best,  so  far  as  these  men  are  concerned  ; 
for  the  whole  of  the  last  ten  years  £40,000,000  would 
have  sufficed.  The  annual  wage  bill  of  the  country  is 
estimated  at  £700,000,000. 

8.  It  is  obvious  that  many  conjectm-es  enter  into  this 
calculation,  and  it  is  probable  that  with  careful  inquiry 
it  would  be  modified  and  improved  ;  but  it  is  clearly 
suggested  that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  insuperable 
magnitude. 

9.  Though  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  offer  a  solution,  '^}^^  coudi- 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  define  the  conditions  of  a  sound         of  a 
remedy  and  to  make  tentative  suggestions.    Nothing  ^^'"^''^^^^^^^ 
permanent  can  be  done  by  openmg  relief  works,  where  suggestions, 
the  work  done  is  not  of  a  kind  that  is  really  wanted,  or  ""^ 
where  the  payment  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  the  same 

product  in  the  open  market.  No  source  of  w^ages  can 
be  found  in  added  taxation  at  the  time  employment  is 
scarce  ;  money  so  removed  would  diminish  the  demand 
in  the  open  market  while  it  was  spent  in  an  artificial  one. 
The  only  possible  plan  is  to  draw  funds  from  past  or 
to  anticipate  future  savings.  The  fat  years  must  be 
made  to  provide  for  the  lean.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  funds  might  be  set  aside  in  prosperous  years,  ear- 
marked for  works  of  construction  which  need  not  be  done 
at  a  particular  time,  e.g.,  dock  schemes,  great  building 
works,  school  buildings,  public  parks,  improvement  of 
the  national  roads.  The  making  of  roads,  carrying  out 
some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Traffic  Commission,  for 
example,  is  particularly  suitable ;  for  unskilled  labour 
is  considerably  (but  not  exclusively)  employed,  the  work 
can  be  done  section  by  section,  and  schemes  can  be 
carried  out  at  several  important  and  congested  centres 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  rather  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  dates  of  expenditure,  however,  than  finding 
new  schemes  of  extravagance  that  the  solution  lies.  Is 
it  possible  for  the  Government  and  other  public  bodies 
who  employ  labour  in  large  quantities  to  counteract 
the  industrial  ebb  and  flow  of  demand  by  inducmg  a 
complementary  flow  and  ebb  ;  by  withdrawing  part  of 
their  demand  when  industry  needs  all  the  labour  it  can 
get,  and  increasing  the  demand  when  industry  is  slack  'i 
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To  have  a  useful  effect  this  alteration  would  have  to  be 
commensurable  with  the  sums  named  above  (fiO.OOOjOOO 
in  ten  years),  and,  as  already  said,  cannot  be  drawn 
from  current  taxation ;  the  death-duties  are  a  suitable 
somce,  for  they  are  fluctuating,  considerable,  and  to 
some  extent  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  capital,  and  there- 
fore properly  allotted  to  constructive  works.  The 
estimates  in  good  years  make 
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another  possible  sum.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  would 
differ  from  a  crude  form  of  relief  works  in  four  important 
ways  :  (a)  The  work  concerned  would  be  started  before 
unemployment  became  acute — say,  when  the  percentage 
unemployed  index  reached  4  per  cent.  ;  (&)  there  would 
be  no  artificial  demand  made  for  labour,  only  an  adjust- 
ment in  time  of  the  ordinary  demand  ;  (c)  the  "  unem- 
ployed "  as  a  class  would  not  be  attracted,  for  the  demand 
would  come  through  ordinary  trade  sources  and  before 
there  was  any  considerable  dearth  of  employment ; 
(d)  the  wages  paid  would  be  measured  only  by  the  work 
done,  being  contracted  out  on  the  ordinary  commercial 
basis.  Such  a  scheme  need  involve  no  expenditure, 
save  of  thought  and  of  foresight,  is  of  the  nature  of  pre- 
vention rather  than  of  cure,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
scale  of  its  operation  was  sufficient  would  remove  the 
principal  legitimate  cause  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  genuine 
workman  with  industrial  conditions. 

88193.  {CJmirman.)  You  make  certain  calculations  here 
as  to  the  number  of  able-bodied  and  willing  workmen  who 
from  time  to  time  are  unable  to  find  employment : 
your  calculations  relate  to  that  class  I  think  ? — Yes, 
excluding  seasonal  want  of  employment. 

88194.  Taking  the  trade  union  figures,  which  you  have 
examined,  you  think  that  they  form  some  foundation 
for  further  calculations  ? — Yes,  the  only  foundation  we 
have. 

88195.  There  are  8,.500,000  men  of  all  ranks  to  be 
accounted  for,  including  the  trades  under  the  two  schedules 
immediately  above  where  that  figure  is  referred  to  ? — 
Yes. 

88196.  You  have  5,000,000  to  deal  with,  and  if  you 
take  an  average  of  4  per  cent,  on  4,000,000  and  8  per 
cent,  on  the  remaining  1,000,000,  it  gives  you  an  average 
of  unemployed  of  about  240,000  ? — Yes. 

88197.  Your  estimate  is  that  there  are  about  200,000 
able-bodied  adults  who  are  out  of  work  from  non-seasonal 
causes  one  year  with  another  on  the  average,  and  the 
fluctuation  in  that  is  from  100,000  in  the  best  year  to 
300,000  m  the  worst  year  ?— Yes. 

88198.  You  would  estimate  that  the  pay  of  these 
unskilled  persons  would  on  an  average  be  not  more  than 
£1  a  week  ? — Yes,  of  the  majority. 

:  88199.  Then  allowing  for  £1  a  week  £10,000,000  is  the 
amount  of  wages  to  bring  up  the  worst  year  to  a  level 
with  the  best  ? — Yes. 

88200.  The  annual  wage  bill  of  the  country  you  estimate 
at  £700,000,000  ? — Yes,  in  very  round  numbers.  One 
could  give  a  better  estimate  than  that. 

88201.  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  wage  bill  is  just 
about  £10,000,000,  therefore  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  average 
wage  bill  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  worst  year 
on  to  a  level  with  the  best  ? — Yes. 

88202.  You  make  a  suggestion  which  is  that  if  anything 
is  to  be  done  by  public  authorities,  it  ought  to  be  done 
on  a  carefully  thought  out  scale  and  in  advance  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

88203.  You  point  out  that  it  might  be  possible  to  save 
money  in  good  years  to  put  that  by  and  then  apply  the 
proceeds  in  bad  years  to  give  employment  in  certain 
works  that  would  be  of  national  advantage  or  use  ? — 
Yes. 

88204.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  Indian  sj'stem  at 
all  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 

88205.  The  system  there  is  very  much  what  you 
indicate,  but  it  was  found  that  it  was  difficult  if  money 
was  ear-marked  under  the  pressure  of  Government  to 
always  apply  it  to  that  purpose,  so  they  gave  up  the 
ear-marking  of  money  in  each  year  for  famine,  and  they 
applied  whatever  surplus  there  was  to  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion and  then  raised  money  on  loan  when  the  famine 
occurred. — That  is  to  say  they  anticipated  ? 
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88206.  Yes,  instead  of  creating  a  fund  out  of  the 
surplus  over  expenditure,  they  applied  the  surplus  to- 
the  reduction  of  taxation  and  then  raised  the  money 
when  the  emergency  occurred  ? — Yes,  that  would  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

88207.  The  difficulty  of  that  is,  and  that  is  what  I  think 
any  system  would  resolve  itself  into,  that  you  suggest, 
that  that  would  mean  that  great  pressure  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  raise  a  loan  in 
order  to  provide  this  work  ? — Then  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  some  rather  artificial  rule  based  on  the 
index  number  of  xmemployment. 

88208.  Supposing  there  was  any  idea  of  that  kind,  the 
employment  that  the  Government  gave  must  necessarily 
be  conditional,  they  must  impose  the  conditions  they 
think  right.  Would  you  pay  the  men  on  that  work  the 
same  rate  as  the  free  worker  ? — I  should  not  differentiate 
that  work  from  other  parts  of  Government  employment. 
I  should  merely  enlarge  the  work  of  one  department 
from  time  to  time  as  it  seemed  necessary,  and  I  should 
leave  the  labour  contract  exactly  the  same,  only  it  would 
have  to  be  on  a  piece  system. 

88209.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  would  not  employ  the  un- 
employed ? — I  should  avoid  there  being  unemployed. 

88210.  You  would  not  pick  out  people  who  were  I 
unemployed  ;  you  would  simply  throw  it  on  the  market  ? 

— Certainly  not ;    I  should  much  sooner  employ  people 
who  had  not  got  out  of  work. 

88211.  (Chairman.)  The  difficulty  of  Government  em-  Govei' 
ploy  is  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  their  employees  ^^^^  g^-^^ 
are  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  they  cannot  always  periodic 
regulate  that  employment,  because  it  is  regulated  by  fluctuatioi 
what    the   other   nations    do  ? — In  the  building  of  a 
dockyard   the  date  can  apparently  be  postponed,  and 

they  might  also  take  over  more  control  of  the  national 
roads  and  also  work  in  with  municipal  expenditure. 

88212.  Your  idea  would  be  that  they  should  deal  with 
periodical  fluctuations  in  trade,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  sometimes  suggested  the  municipal  authorities  should 
deal  with  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  trade,  that  is  they 
should  give  more  work,  if  they  could,  in  winter  ? — Yes. 

88213.  You  see  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  it  ?— 
Certainly,  but  I  do  not  think  as  far  as  I  have  looked  into 
it,  that  they  are  insuperable.  I  think  it  would  need 
very  careful  administration. 

88214.  Therefore  it  is  really  the  employment  or  un-  Percenta<^ 
emplojTnent  of  a  comparatively  small  percentage  that  capaljle  un 
creates  the  difference  between  what  is  called  a  prosperous  employed, 
year  and  a  year  of  depression  and  unemplojonent  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  is  more  variation  in  the  total  wages 
paid  than  in  the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  for 
many  people  get  less  work  in  bad  years,  but  the  actual 
number  thrown  out  of  work  completely  (of  the  capable 
people  we  are  speaking)  must  be  quite  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  wage-earners  of  the  country. 

88215.  Wages  would  fall  for  two  reasons,  the  rate  ^  \)b,A.  yea 
might  be  reduced  and  the  time  also  ? — Yes.  and  wages. 

88216.  You  would  leave  the  seasonal  people  alone,  I  Regular 
suppose  ? — I  should  not  in  any  way  disapprove  of  the  tion  of  the^ 
regularisation  of  the  seasonal  demand  in  the  same  kind  seasonal 
of  way.  demand 

88217.  When  I  say  leave  them  alone,  in  any  system 
they  must  more  or  less  take  care  of  themselves. — They 
are  a  different  problem. 

88218.  This  100,000  varying  to  300,000  is  a  number  of  r^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
persons  who  are  able  bodied  and  willing  workers.    Have  labourer 
you  ever  made  any  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons  indireetljr 
there  are  who  hardly  come  under  that  category,  the  lowest  affected, 
grade  of  say  casual  labour  ? — I  have  never  seen  any 
materials  for  making  a  calculation. 

88219.  They  would  hardly  be  affected  by  this  scheme, 
would  they  ? — Only  quite  indirectly. 

88220.  Your  idea,  I  suppose,  is  rather  to  prevent  that 
class  to  which  I  have  last  alluded  being  increased  for  the 
future,  and  it  is  for  that  that  you  make  these  suggestions  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  one  very  important  result. 

88221.  Believing  that  the  people  do  drift  down  and 
down,  and  after  a  certain  time  become  incapable  almost 
of  good  and  sustained  work  ? — Yes. 
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88222.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Your  scheme,  as  far  as 
I  gather,  is  rather  more  the  prevention  of  unemployment, 
than  for  dealing  with  unemployment  when  it  arises  ? — 
Yes. 

88223.  How  would  you  preclude  the  people  who  are 
in  seasonal  work  from  taking  advantage  of  your  scheme, 
the  people  who  should  as  you  suggest  by  thrift  and  other 
means  during  the  time  they  are  employed,  be  able  to  put 
by  for  the  time  when  they  are  out  of  employment.  Would 
they  not  be  likely  to  be  the  very  first  people  trying  to 
get  emplojmient  under  your  scheme  ? — Not  I  think  the 
tirtisans,  for  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  that 
Avas  suggested. 

88224.  I  will  take  the  efficient  unskilled  building  trade 
man,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  do  so,  if  he  was  a  man  with 
■some  grit  and  go  about  him  ? — Yes,  when  the  work  was 
started  in  the  winter,  but  if  the  work  was  started  in  the 
summer,  and  the  men  who  were  there  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  places,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  place. 

88225.  Would  not  the  reverse  apply  under  those 
circumstances,  that  the  people  who  naturally  would  be 
employed  in  summer,  in  some  of  these  other  occupations, 
•would  find  it  easier  to  go  under  your  scheme  and  take 
work  there  ? — Then  other  men  would  get  their  work  in 
their  trade. 

88226.  Of  perhaps  a  less  efficient  character  ?— There 
might  be  some  slight  interchange  like  that. 

88227.  Your  scheme  is  for  those,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  who 
are  possibly  100  per  cent,  in  capacity  of  work,  but  have 
not  got  it,  the  people  who  are  quite  efficient  ? — Yes,  the 
people  who  can  earn  the  standard  rate  in  their  trade. 

88228.  Is  not  the  problem  at  the  present  time  mainly- 
concerned  with  those  who  are,  shall  I  say,  25  per  cent, 
below  the  full  capacity  either  physicallly.  mentally,  or 
in  some  cases  from  the  point  of  view  of  character  ;  they 
are  not  ne'er-do-well's,  they  are  not  incapable  physically, 
but  they  are  not  capable  fully  in  any  airection  ;  are  not 
those  the  people  who  arc  generally  speaking  applj'ing 
to  distress  committees  for  employment  ? — I  should 
suppose  so,  but  in  the  kind  of  work  I  suggest  there  would 
be  an  attraction  to  all  kinds  of  labour  ;  some  of  them  would 
be  taken  from  existing  trades  as  you  suggest,  and  those 
vacant  places  could  be  filled  by  the  slightly  less  efficient 
who  generally  get  work  in  good  times.  If  the  whole 
wage  bill  of  the  country  was  increased  there  would  be 
some  of  the  less  efficient,  of  course,  taken  on. 

88229.  But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  your  scheme  that 
for  the  wages  paid,  full  result  in  work  given  shall  be  shown  ? 
—Yes. 

11  value  of     88230.  The  great  difficulty  with  all  the  work  that  has 
Tk  for        been  started,  or  practically  all  the  work  that  has  been 
ges  must    started  with  regard  to  the  unemployed  question  is  this, 
exacted     %]x&t  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  full  return  of  labour 
ail  aveaage  j^j,  ^.j^^  y^g^g^  p^id  ? — But  my  scheme  does  not  go  at  all 
on  those  lines.    If  a  large  scheme  of  work,  for  example, 
the  building  of  a  dock,  is  put  in  hand  in  the  ordinary 
way,  then  the  fully  capable  workers,  and  some  less  cap- 
able, would  be  employed,  and  there  would  be  no  particular 
advertisement  that  this  was  for  incapable  people,  who 
had  lost  work,  it  would  simply  be  an  increased  means 
of  using  the  ordinary  channels,  whatever  they  are,  for 
sweeping  in  labour,  and  I  think  you  would  not  get  exten- 
sively the  less  capable.    I  think  you  would  get  an  ordinary 
sample  of  good  and  indiffeient  workmen. 

88231.  Would  not  the  indifferent  man  be  Dound,  under 
those  circumstances,  sooner  oi  later  to  get  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  ? — I  think  not.  I  am  taking  the 
indifferent  man  to  be  a  man  who  is  employed  as  soon  as 
trade  becomes  busy,  but  is  dismissed  early  when  trade 
becomes  slack. 

88232.  And  who  becomes  very  rapidly  inefficient  for 
a  full  day's  work,  to  some  extent  through  privation,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  my  scheme  would  get  rid  of 
that  decadence,  if  it  was  on  a  large  enough  basis  ;  it 
would  be  no  good  starting  a  little  pit  of  it. 

[stress  com-  88233.  Coming  to  your  statement,  in  the  first  place 
iul^dl'^p''^'     ''^  .y*^*^!"  answer  to  Question  VIII.  you  say :  "  No  system 


of  distress  committees  or  other  agencies  can  be  effective 


illiii"  from  ^i^l  ^  means  of  discriminating  the  willing  and  capable 
leumvilHug  worker  from  others  is  in  force."    Have  you  got  any  idea 
iprker.         of  such  a  scheme  of  how  to  discriminate  ? — No  I  have 
not  got  a  scheme  ready. 


88234.  That  is  the  puzzle  of  the  present  day,  is  it  not ; 
how  to  discriminate  ?• — Yes,  I  thmk  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  decided  in  this  connection. 

88235.  Can  you  imagine  any  set  of  questions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  which  could  discriminate.  Is  not 
the  best  discrimination,  might  I  not  put  it,  the  test  of 
how  a  man  works  when  you  have  got  him  ? — No,  I  think 
the  best  discrimination  is  the  test  of  how  he  worked  for 
the  men  who  had  him  before.  The  only  thing  I  should 
advocate  is  that  a  man  should  be  obliged  to  give  a  record 
of  his  past  time  for  at  any  rate  a  few  years,  and  that  that 
should  be  available  if  necessary. 

88236.  That  he  should  bring,  so  to  speak,  testimonials 
as  to  how  he  has  worked  in  recent  years  ? — Yes,  and 
that  it  should  be  a  custom  that  a  workman  should  have 
a  record  of  his  services  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
that  employers  should  require  to  see  that,  instead  of 
taking  a  man  on  and  learning  what  he  is  like  afterwards. 

88237.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
very  thing  you  are  speaking  about  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  very  short  shifts  that  the  men  work  upon,  and  they 
work  for  a  very  great  number  of  different  employers  ? — 
That  goes  very  much  to  show  that  they  are  not  willing 
and  capable  workers,  because  the  willing  and  capable 
worker  is  more  likely  to  remain  with  the  same  employer. 

88238.  Do  not  a  good  many  willing  and  capable  workers 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  looking  for  work  arid  moving 
about.  Take  London  for  instance,  has  not  a  man  who 
is  in  the  building  trade  to  move  from  one  place  to  another 
a  good  deal  ? — In  the  building  trade  I  should  say  more 
than  in  most,  because  of  the  highly  scattered  employ- 
ment, but  even  in  the  provincial  building  trade  (I  do 
not  know  about  London),  the  contractor's  foreman  will 
look  out  for  the  men  he  knows  if  they  are  worth  secruing. 

88239.  As  a  rule  we  find,  do  we  not,  under  the  distress 
committees  that  it  is  the  foreman  or  a  number  of  foremen 
who  give  the  testimony  character,  it  is  not  the  contractor 
himself,  but  the  foreman  ? — I  should  think  so. 

88240.  There  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  an  ordinary 
foreman  to  say  as  nice  a  thing  as  he  can  about  even  a  not 
efficient  person  if  he  thought  the  person  was  going  to  get 
a  job,  if  he  was  unemployed,  is  there  not  ? — I  should 
take  the  record  of  the  time  he  served.  If  he  is  capable 
the  employer  will  endeavour  to  keep  him,  but  if  he  changes 
from  job  to  job,  that  tends  to  show  he  is  not  capable. 

88241.  Is  it  not  in  times  of  special  stress  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  moving  person  in  the  labour  market  ? 
— That  is  why  I  want  the  record  to  extend  back  a  few 
years.  There  is  no  hardship  in  that.  It  is  what  is 
done  in  the  case  of  professional  people,  and  also  with 
regard  to  domestic  servants. 

88242.  Have  you  definitely  stated  what  you  would  do 
with  those  who  are  inefficient ;  I  do  not  mean  from  the 
point  of  character  but  generally,  because  under  your 
scheme  it  would  be  a  large  number,  at  any  rate  for  the 
time  being  ? — I  think  if  we  had  arranged  for  the  efficient 
and  capable  then  we  should  have  isolated  the  other 
problem.  I  have  no  way  to  suggest  of  treating  it  specially. 
I  know  of  competing  ways,  and  I  take  it  that  that  is  just 
what  we  are  all  here  for. 

88243.  That  is  why  we  want  your  advice  ? — On  that 
particular  point  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  opinion  that  is 
worth  giving. 

88244.  Chairman. )  I  understand  that  you  have  worked 
out  your  figures  on  the  trade  union  returns,  excluding 
the  superannuated  and  the  sick  ? — Yes. 

88245.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  I  understand  that  your  scheme 
is  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  regularisation  of  employ- 
ment, and  is  not  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  people 
who  are  unemployed,  whether  the  employment  is  regular 
or  not  ? — No,  for  the  regularisation  of  employment. 

88246.  You  do  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  whole  of 
the  problem  of  under-employment  ?— No. 

88247.  That  is  outside  your  scheme  ? — Yes. 

88248.  All  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  afford  a  more 
regular  permanent  employment,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

88249.  You  state  in  order  to  do  that  wisely,  you  would 
have  to  consult  very  carefully  the  index  number  of  un- 
employment. Is  that  index  number  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy for  you  to  elaborate  a  perfect  scheme  of  dove- 
tailing bad  years  with  good  years  ?— No,  I  think  the 
index  number  would  have  to  be  improved  and  extended. 
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88250.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  most  necessary 
for  the  success  of  your  scheme  to  arrive  at  the  amount 
of  unemployment  through  some  such  machinery  as  a 
compulsory  labour  exchange.  I  dare  say  you  know  Mr. 
Beveridge's  suggestion.  Is  it  not  necessary  before  you 
begin  to  regularise  employment  to  get  some  clearing  up 
of  the  problem  statistically  through  some  very  drastic 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  unemployed  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think 
the  Board  of  Trade  could  have  told  any  time  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  when  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  suggested 
should  be  put  in  force,  and  a  rigid  rule  is  rather  necessary 
to  enable  thorn  to  withstand  pressure. 

88251.  Looking  upon  that  pressure,  would  it  not 
simplify  matters  very  much  if  you  had  an  absolutely 
certain  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  ? 
—Yes,  very  much. 

88252.  It  would  also  deal  incidentally  with  the  question 
of  under-employment,  which  is  a  different  question  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean  by  under- 
emplojntnent. 

88253.  I  mean  employment  for  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  or  five  days  a  fortnight,  and  so  on  ;  casual  em- 
ployment. That  would  not  be  dealt  with  under  your 
scheme,  it  must  be  dealt  with  otherwise  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  affected  indirectly  under  my  scheme.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  under-employment  increases  when  trade 
generally  is  bad. 

88254.  It  would  be  diminished  in  bad  times  by  your 
scheme,  but  the  little  pools  of  stagnant  labour  that  are 
brought  about  by  competing  employers  would  not  be 
cleared  up  by  that  scheme  ? — No. 

88255.  We  should  have  to  find  some  other  device  to 
deal  with  that  question. — Yes,  I  separate  casual  labour 
at  the  very  beginning  ;  I  say  that  must  be  treated  in 
a  different  way. 

88256.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  brought  forward  as  to  the  dovetailing 
of  all  casual  labour  by  the  establishment  of  labour  ex- 
changes ? — -I  have  not  considcrjd  any  special  scheme. 

88257.  Supposing  you  could  put  to  all  employers  of 
casual  labour  the  alternative  of  giving  either  permanent 
employment  or  employing  their  casual  labour  through  a 
compulsory  labour  exchange  ;  and  a  compulsory  labour 
exchange  dovetailing  the  employment. — That  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  of  casual  labourers  certainly. 

88258.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? — No.  I  have 
not  considered  any  compulsory  methods  of  that  sort. 

88259.  Do  you  consider  that  that  could  be  worked  in, 
supposing  it  was  possible,  with  a  subsidising  of  the  trade 
union  unemployed  benefits  ? — Why  should  you  subsidice 
trade  union  unemployed  benefits  ? 

88260.  Supposing  you  want  to  encourage  people  to 
insure  against  unemployment,  could  you  not  do  it  by 
putting  before  them  the  alternative  of  either  coming 
into  this  compulsory  labour  exchange,  in  which  they 
would  be  more  or  less  moved  about  without  their  own 
volition,  according  to  the  demands  of  employers  or  joining 
a  trade  union  and  getting  unemployed  benefits.  Could 
not  the  State  encourage  trade  unions  by  subsidising 
insurance  against  unemployment  as  they  do  in  Germany  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  about  that  ? — I  have  not 
thought  about  that,  and  it  is  a  little  complicated  to 
answer  offhand. 

11  e  unem-        88261.  There  is  a  third  thing  we  have  to  do  besides 
floyable.        regularising  employment  and  dealing  with  under-employ- 
ment ;  we  have  to  consider  the  actual  treatment  of  the 
people  who  are  unemployable  ? — ^Yes. 

88262.  That  seems  to  divide  the  subject :  regularising 
emplo5Tnent,  dealing  with  under-employment  and  treat- 
ing the  people  who  cannot  get  employed  ? — ^Yes. 

88263.  That  you  have  not  thought  about  at  all  ? — I 
rather  hope  if  this  scheme  suggested  were  effective  that 
the  number  of  persons  actually  completely  unemployed 
for  long  periods  would  be  very  small  indeed. 

88264.  Ther'  still  would  be  some  under  the  ideal  sys- 
tem ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  would  come  under  a  Poor 
Law  system. 
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88265.  Your  scheme  does  not  deal  with  the  under- 
employment or  the  problem  of  the  casual  ? — No,  the 
scheme  is  only  intended  to  deal  with  the  one  class. 

88266.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  ques-  Thestatis 
tions  with  regard  to  your  figures.  Taking  the  average  of  unem 
number  of  unemployed  able-bodied  adult  males  which  ployed  an 
you  estimate  at  200,000  ;  I  think  you  exclude  seasonal  the  meani 
workers  from  that  number  ? — I  exclude  seasonal  workers.  "^^^son 

88267.  Still  you  say  that  the  number  would  be  less  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  If  that  be  so  should  not  the 
lesser  number  be  taken  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

88268.  It  is  seasonal,  is  it  not,  if  it  varies  between 
summer  and  winter  ? — I  am  afraid  that  the  paragraph 
is  a  little  confused,  but  my  view  was  that  there  are  trades 
which  are  markedly  seasonal,  as  the  building  trade,  the 
fruit  trade,  and  so  on,  and  that  there  are  other  trades, 
indeed  most  others,  where  there  is  a  slight  influence  of 
the  season,  where  in  general  work  is  very  slightly  less 
plentiful  in  the  winter,  that  would  make  this  shght 
variation. 

88269.  Trades  you  would  not  really  call  seasonal 
trades,  only  the  sum  total  of  employment  is  larger  in 
summer  than  in  winter  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are  several; 
trades  like  that. 

88270.  In  such  trades  as  the  painting  and  decorating 
trades,  which  are  very  busy  in  the  summer  and  very 
slack  in  the  winter,  the  wages  ought  to  be  high  enough 
in  the  busy  season  to  tide  them  over  the  bad  season  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  are  a  class  of  men  to  whom  no  special  winter- 
employment  is  open.  In  some  very  few  cases  there  can 
be  alternate  trades  for  the  same  body  of  persons. 

88271.  In  your  calculation  you  exclude  that  class  of 
workman  ? — Yes. 

88272.  I  do  not  quite  see  in  dividing  the  5,000,000 
into  4,000,000  and  1,000,000  why  you  should  say  with 
regard  to  the  1,000,000  "not  casual  labourers  "  and  why 
you  have  given  a  figure  of  8  per  cent,  of  unemployment ;  I  do- 
not  quite  understand  that  ? — I  was  endeavouring  to  exag- 
gerate rather  than  under-estimate  the  number,  and  I  sup- 
posed the  existence,  as  is  said,  of  a  large  number  of  men  who 
are  not  casual  labourers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  who  are 
not  regularly  attached  to  a  trade  like  a  skilled  artisan,  men 
who  do  not  wander  from  week  to  week  from  trade  to 
trade,  but  men  who  are  rather  more  easily  throwTi  out  than 
members  of  industries  where  trade  unions  are  strong,  and 
than  the  best  of  skilled  men. 

88273.  Where  do  you  put  the  casuals  ? — I  have  not 
dealt  with  them  in  my  estimate.  I  exclude  them  in 
the  second  paragraph. 

88274.  Your  estimate  of  8,500,000  excludes  the  casuals, 
does  it  ? — Strictly  they  ought  to  be  subtracted  from 
that  8,500,000,  from  the  big  divisor,  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge at  all  how  big  they  are. 

88275.  If  you  subtract  them  your  figures  would  not 
be  right,  would  they :  you  have  left  no  room  in  these 
figures  for  casual  labour  ? — No,  but  in  tlie  percentage  it 
would  make  a  very  small  difference,  I  think. 

88276.  Wliy  should  you  take  8  per  cent,  on  the 
1,000,000  ? — I  wanted  to  take  a  big  enough  number. 
If  this  were  worked  through  again,  I  think  I  should 
reduce  the  8,500,000  by  an  estimated  number  of  casual, 
and  that  would  slightly  affect  the  figures,  but  not  enough 
to  make  any  very  great  aifference.  *  ^ 

88277.  As  the  casual  element  is  the  most  difficult  No  statist  |- 
element  to  deal  with,  and  the  number  of  which  is  most  "  casnaj 
difficult  to  ascertain,  it  seems  as  though  it  would  be- 
advisable  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  amount  of  casual 
labour  ? — If  there  were  any  statistics  whatever  about  the 
amount  of  casual  labour  I  should  certainly  ha-  e  tried  to 
include  them,  but  there  is  a  total  dearth  of  statistics. 

88278.  They  must  be  included  in  the  8,500,000  some 
where  in  one  class  or  another,  it  is  your  total  number  of 
male  workers,  I  think  ? — Yes,  they  are  distributed  through 
the  classes  :  I  suggest  that  the  figures  might  be  corrected 
by  taking  the  divisor  as  8,000,000  and  reducing  every- 
thing in  proportion.  I  think  that  would  only  bring  down 
the  numbers  very  slightly,  not  perceptibly  in  fact.  * 

*  i\  ote  bif  Witness. — If  we  assume  the  existence  of 
500,000  casual  labourers  in  the  country,  the  number  of  other 
unemployed  would  be  less  than  the  estimate,]  and  the 
annual  average  sum  ref[uired  reduced  by  one-tenth  to  one- 
sixteenth. 
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88279.  You  make  a  calculation  that  dui'ing  the  last 
ten  years  that  employment-  might  have  been  levelled 
under  your  scheme  by  an  expenditure  of  something  like 
£40,000,000  in  wages  ?— Yes. 

88280.  You  suggest  by  that  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  practically  £40,000,000  in  good  times,  or  some 
such  sum  as  would  meet  the  decreased  wages  bill  in  bad 
times,  in  order  to  level  over  the  periods  of  fluctuation  ? 
—Yes. 

88281.  That  would  not  cost  anything,  would  it  ? — It 
\vould  not  increase  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  the 
total  wages  bill,  at  all.  It  would  only  increase  the  wages 
bill  at  one  time  and  reduce  it  at  another  ? — No,  I  am 
suggesting  the  money  should  be  dra^vn  out  of  capital, 
from  past  or  future  savings  ;  and  money  spent  in  wages 
to  the  extent  of  £40,000,000,  distributed  as  I  suggest. 

88282.  But  most  of  the  wo'-k  would  be  anticipated 
work,  would  it  not,  and  there  would  be  less  work  at  a 
later  period.  If  it  has  a  levelling  influence,  increasing 
work  in  bad  times  and  taking  it  off  in  busy  seasons,  would 
reduce  the  ^^"ages  bill  in  busy  seasons,  therefore  you  would 
not  need  that  extra  amount  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that : 
I  take  it  that  in  busy  seasons  there  are  not  enough  work- 
men to  do  the  work.  That  is  what  one  constantly  hears, 
that  men  cannot  be  obtained  to  execute  orders,  and  so 
on,  and  if  that  amount  spent  in  busy  seasons  were  slightly 
reduced,  I  do  not  think  it  would  reduce  the  wages  bill. 
Another  way  of  putting  it  is  this,  if  you  kept  all  the 
men  at  work  all  the  time  there  would  be  more  produced 
and  therefore  more  to  divide. 

88283.  But  in  the  busy  season  really  there  would  be 
more  wages  paid  if  there  were  more  men  in  the  work  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case.  The  wages  are  found 
when  the  men  do  the  work. 

88284.  In  answer  to  Question  VIII.  you  say  that  no 
system  of  distress  committees  or  other  agencies  can  be 
cfiEective  till  a  means  of  discriminating  the  willing  and 
capable  worker  from  others  is  in  force.  Would  it  be 
olfective  if  you  had  this  discrimination,  granted  you 
had  the  records  of  each  person  that  applied  and  knew 
exactly  the  unwilhng  worker :  would  the  distress  com- 
mittees then  be  effective  ? — I  think  it  could  be  made 
more  effective,  for  the  good  worker  would  be  provided 
with  ordinary  work  at  the  proper  market  value,  and  the 
inefficient  worker  would  be  dealt  with  by  some  quite 
different  scheme,  a  scheme  for  dealing  ^vith  casual  labour. 
I  want  the  distress  committee  to  help  the  willing  and 
capable  workers  by  means  of  the  scheme  I  suggest ;  the 
others  should  be  treated  by  whatever  scheme  you  devise 
for  casual  labour  generally,  or  whatever  Poor  Law  scheme 
is  advised  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  earning. 

88285.  You  think  through  distress  committees  willing 
workers  might  be  found  in  order  to  carry  out  these  works 
that  you  suggest  here  during  the  bad  season  ? — I  rather 
hope  that  this  scheme  would  tend  to  ehminate  the  neces- 
sity for  distress  committees,  this  comprehensive  scheme, 
but  in  existing  circumstances  if  a  distress  committee 
could  find  out  who  were  the  workers  who  could  earn  an 
ordinary  wage  they  could  xmdertake  works  without  the 
great  loss  which  is  so  often  found. 

88286.  Do  you  suggest  that  inducements  should  be  held 
out  to  workmen  in  Jthe  shape  of  work  being  found  for 
them  by  the  State  when  they  happen  to  be  unemployed  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

88287.  Do  you  think  it  would  slacken  the  efforts  of  the 
men  themselves  in  trying  to  provide  for  periods  of 
unemployment,  -or  even  seeking  work  for  themselves, 
it  they  could  rely  on  someone  else  finding  .situations 
for  them  when  out  of  employment  ? — It  would  un- 
doubtedly make  them  less  efficient  and  slacker  if  they 
could  depend  upon  work  being  found  for  them  when  they 
wanted  it. 

88288.  If  they  could  depend  on  being  moved  by  free 
railway  tickets  to  places  where  they  are  wanted,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  search  for  themselves  :  they  will  wait  till 
they  are  sent  for  ? — I  think  there  should  be  a  system  of 
labour  exchanges  arranged  so  that  a  wiUing  man  who- 
cannot  get  work  in  his  own  place  could  get  this  profese 
sional  assistance,  as  it  were,  to  recommend  him  where 
to  go ;  because  at  present  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
they  cannot  tell  what  the  condition  of  labour  is  except 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  there  are 
very  few  people  who  could  really  advise  them  in  our  exist- 
ing state  of  ignorance. 
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88289.  It  naturally  follows  there  must  be  a  complete  Professor 
system  of  labour  exchanges,  in  order  to  achieve  that  Arthur  L. 
object  ?— Yes.  Boxdey. 

88290.  Those  labour  exchanges  could  be  established  lo  Dec,  1907. 

without  any  provision  of  work  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  

community  with  benefit,  could  they  not  ?— Yes,  it  would  The  need  for 
be  important  that  it  should  be  understood  that  they  did 
not  give  work. 

88291.  That  is  to  have  no  connection  at  all  with  any 
provision  of  work  by  any  public  body  ? — Not  at  all,  it 
it  is  merely  an  exchange  for  information. 

88292.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  under  some  Collabora- 
body  other  than  the  distress  committee,  lest  those  who  'vvitli 
entered  their  names  did  so  for  a  dole  of  work  ? — I  think  ''',i*;'„^:f^ 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  distinct  body,  but  when  the 
labour  exchanges  found  themselves  overloaded  with 
applications,  then  might  be  the  time  for  putting  a 
distress  committee  to  work. 

88293.  That  is,  suggest  to  the  distress  committee  they 
should  establish  some  works  in  order  to  absorb  the 
people  out  of  work,  who  were  registered  ? — Yes,  and  for 
whom  there  was  no  known  demand  elsewhere. 

88294.  That  suggests  two  organisations  being  formed 
in  a  district  ? — Yes,  of  which  the  labour  exchange  would 
be  permanent,  and  the  distress  committee  I  hope  only 
function  very  rarely. 

88295.  {Professor   Smart.)  You   are   aware   that   the  Increase  of 
opinion  is  very  widely  held  amongst  certain  classes  that 

unemploy- 

unemployment  is  increasing  ? — Yes.  ment. 

88296.  You  are  aware  of  the  phenomena  upon  which 
that  opinion  is  based,  namely,  that  in  all  trades  there 
appear  to  be  more  applicants  than  can  find  places  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  actually  occurs. 

88297.  You  think  it  does  not  occur  ? — Because  I  have 
been  very  often  told  by  employers  that  they  cannot  get 
the  hands  they  want. 

88298.  On  the  other  hand  all  trade  unionists  will  tell  you 
that  such  is  always  the  case.  If  you  did  find  at  any  rate 
that  in  all  the  great  trades  there  were  more  applicants  than 
could  find  places,  would  that  not  prove  that  the  mal- 
adjustment at  any  rate  v/as  very  great  ? — If  there  were 
a  great  number,  yes,  the  mal-adjuStment  would  be  great. 

88299.  I  see  you  dwell  upon  the  theoretical  point  that  Unemploy- 
all  the  labour  in  the  country  is  employed.     You  state  '^^jit  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  theory  ? — Not  that  all  the  labour  is  ^ 
employed  ;    I  should  rather  correct  that  and  say  that 

when  there  is  unemployed  labour,  forces  are  called  into 
play  which  tend  to  employ  it. 

88300.  But  then  you  admit  that  the  adjustment  may 
take  a  long  time  ? — That  the  forces  may  take  some  time 
to  act. 

88301.  If  the  adjustments  take  so  long  to  act  it  has 
very  much  the  same  effect  as  if  there  were  permanent 
imemployment,  has  :t  not  ? — Yes,  except  that  different 
classes  of  men  are  thrown  out  from  time  to  time;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  permanently  unemployed  class  of 
men,  but  only  for  a  permanent  flow  of  men  out  of  regular 
work  into  temporary  ranks  of  imemployment. 

88302.  You  trust  that  that  disappears,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  second  generation  ;  the  young  people  can  be 
specialised  into  the  lines  that  are  profitable  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  one  can  observe  that  that  is  being  done  in  very 
many  instances. 

88303.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  continual  increase  of  [["^''^'J^.^ift^^ 
employment,  which  you  spoke  about,  may  be  for  a  class  ^.j^^gg 

of  labour  that  is  not  being  provided  ? — Yes.  labour  not 

88304.  The  community  may  not  be  raising  the  proper  being 
kind  of  labour  fast  enough.— I  think  that  the  community  Pio^'iaed. 
is  not  training  its  labour  in  the  right  direction.    I  think 

that  phenomenon  is  actually  occurring  at  present. 

88305.  It  is  only  if  there  were  perfect  adjustment  Adjustment 
between  the  supply  of  labour  and  the  demand  for  it,  that  of  supply  and 
there  would  be  this  perfectly  harmonious  employment  demand. 

of  labour  ? — It  means  perfect  adjustment  in  order  that 
there  may  be  complete  employment. 

88306.  Not  only  mobility  you  would  say,  but  perfect 
adjustment  ? — The  flow  of  young  labour  into  a  trade  is  so 
very  rapid,  that  a  trade  could  be  supplied  with  new 
labour,  or  deprived  of  its  existing  c|uantity  of  labour 
with  very  great  rapidity. 
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Professor       88307.  But  this  mal-adjustment  may  be  very  serious  ? 
Arthur  L.   — It  may  be. 
Bowley.        §8308.  It  may  be  so  serious  for  example  as  to  demand 
10  Dec,  1907.  some  very  drastic  means  of  educating  the  younger  genera- 
'    tion  ? — It  might  be. 

88309.  For  example  you  might  find  that  the  means  of 
educating  the  younger  generation  were  diminishing,  the 
old  apprenticeship  facilities,  for  example  ? — Yes. 

88310.  And  in  that  case  you  might  say  that  the  nation 
would  require  to  take  some  strong  measures  to  keep 
back  the  children  from  going  prematurely  into  trades  ? — 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  State  might  be  well 
advised  to  take  control  of  lads  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  so  far  as  directing  their  education. 

88311.  That  is  what  you  are  really  aiming  at  in  answer 
to  Question  VI.  ? — Yes,  except  that  I  prefer  it  should  be 
done  by  volmitary  gradual  growth,  than  by  an  external 
compulsory  scheme. 

Education  of  88312.  You  make  a  proposition  there  that  young 
young  people:  people  between  fourteen  and  seventeen,  as  a  condition  of 
part  time  going  to  evening  classes,  should  get  off  from  sav  six  to 
en.ploynient.  ^j^/j^  ^^j^^  mornings  ?-Yes. 

88313.  Is  that  an  idea  of  your  own  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  it,  but  it  seems  obvious  that  if  a  lad  is 
at  an  evening  class  and  therefore  tired  and  late  home, 
that  he  cannot  be  an  effective  worker  before  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  also  the  quarter  before  breakfast  is 
I  believe  the  least  productive  of  all  the  hours. 

88314.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  would  there 
not  in  employing  young  people  for  three  quarters  of  a 
day  to  work  along  with  other  people  working  the  whole 
day  ? — It  depends  on  how  necessary  the  young  person 
is  to  the  undertaking.  If  he  was  an  errand  boy  or  an 
office  boy,  it  is  quite  possible  he  could  do  all  his  work 
after  9  o'clock. 

88315.  But  take  a  helper  at  a  machine  for  example  ? 
— It  would  need  a  slightly  larger  supply  of  help  of  that 
kind,  if  part  was  absent. 

88316.  That  was  the  old  system  of  half  time,  that 
half  the  children  were  at  work,  and  half  at  school  ? — 
Yes,  some  modification  of  that,  specially  adapted  to  the 
town  and  trade  of  course.  After  all  these  lads  and  girls, 
who  are  learning,  are  not  very  necessary,  in  fact  they 
may  be  even  a  hindrance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

Difficulties  88317.  Recurring  to  the  general  question,  what  always 
of  finding  happens  if  I  have  an  unemployed  workman  on  my  hand  ; 
employment,  no  matter  how  skilled  he  is,  it  is  difficult  to  get  him 

a  job  ;  employers  always  say  they  have  plenty  of  men  ? — 

Men  of  any  age  do  you  mean  ? 

88318.  A  man  of  any  age  and  any  skill.  It  will 
take  some  weeks  probably  before  you  can  get  him  into 
employment. — It  depends  partly  on  the  reason  why  his 
employment  has  left  him  ;  if  it  is  a  general  depression 
in  that  trade,  of  course  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  come  in, 
but  if  it  is  accidental  to  him  personally,  then  it  depends 
on  the  sources  of  information  there  are  at  hand. 

Non-  88319.  You    favour,    and    I    think    we    all  agree, 

specialisation  non-specialisation  in  too  early  childhood,  but  how 
in  childhood,  jg  tiiis  non-specialisation  to  be  secured  ?  Do  you  not 
find  the  tendency  of  technical  schools  is  to  specialise  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  secured  partly  by  advice  to  the  child's 
parents  in  putting  him  into  a  trade,  and  a  scheme  of 
education  where  he  was  learning  things  which  would  be 
ultimately  useful,  and  partly  by  a  wise  non-speciahsation 
in  the  so-called  technical  schools.  I  would  rather  have 
a  general  education  than  a  very  technical  one  given,  and 
leave  the  technical  education  to  be  acquire!  in  the 
workshops. 

88320.  We  have  not  arrived  at  any  permanent  ideal 
of  technical  education  yet,  have  we,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
— Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  think  that  very  likely  some 
of  the  existing  schemes  are  working  well,  but  I  have  never 
studied  it  specially. 

Industrial         88321.  You  say  that  no  such  catastrophe  as  the  hand- 
changes,        loom  collapse  has  occurred  again.    Was  there  not  some- 
thing very  like  that  in  the  boot-making  trade  ? — At  what 
date  ? 

88322.  Within  the  last  ten  vears.  when  the  hand  boot- 
making  was  replaced  altogether  by  machine  boot-making : 
that  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances,  but  I  think  it  is 


somewhat  parallel,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  amount  of  distress  that  caused  in  the  boot  trade. 
I  imagine  it  would  not  have  been  so  great  as  that  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  or  one  would  have  known  more 
about  it. 

88323.  It  was  not  so  large  a  trade,  of  course.    In, Labour 
Question  VIII.   you  speak  about  the  discrimination  exchangi 
between  the  willing  and  capable  worker  from  others,  and  discijai- 
Is  that  not  one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  labour  exchange  ?  ^^I',^^" 
_yes  wilhngfi 

unwilling 

88324.  You  admit  that  is  one  of  the  principal  things 
a  labour  exchange  would  do  ? — Yes. 

88325.  It  would  be  a  labour  test,  in  other  words  ? — 
Yes,  a  man  who  was  not  willing  to  put  himself  under  its 
machinery,  would  not  be  a  willing  and  capable  worker. 

88326.  So  that  really  the  labour  exchange  is  one  of 
the  things  that  you  desiderate  ? — Yes. 

88327.  You  say  practically  that  the  labour  of  the  Employnjiit 
country  is  employed,  and  yet  that  the  demand  for  utterly  of  availall 
unskilled  labour  is  diminishing  ;    you  must  mean  that  labour  aui 
the  supply  of  utterly  unskilled  labour  is  also  diminishing  ?  '^''^J^^  of 
■ — I  think  that  is  one  of  the  wants  of  adjustment  which  l^^'^tme 
may  be  very  serious.    I  think  I  have  got  the  idea  origin- 
ally from  a  letter  by  you  yourself,  two  summers  ago,  in 
the  "  Spectator,"  where  you  discussed  that  very  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  is  the  want  of  adjustment  which  many 
of  these  other  suggestions  are  meant  to  put  right.  , 

88328.  {Dr.  Dovme's.)  In  your  Answer  II.  you  state  Middle  a, 
that  no  adequate  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  showing     relatio  to 
that  middle-aged  persons  find  an  increasing  difficulty  ^°*^ 

in  getting  work.    How  would  you  broadly  define  middle - 
age  in  relation  to  modem  industry  ? — Forty. 

88329.  I  have  a  diagram  here  which  shows  that  the  i 
men  of  that  age  are  coming  into  the  workhouse  in  greater 
numbers  than  formerly.    Drawing  your  attention  to  the 

fact  as  shown  by  that  diagram,  that  males  in  workhouses 
appear  to  be  coming  in  at  an  earlier  age  in  increasing 
numbers,  can  you  suggest  any  cause  of  that  ? — A  possible 
cause  would  be  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  in  the 
workhouse  ;  and,  of  course,  a  possible  cause  is  the  alleged 
cause  that  we  are  discussing.  I  do  not  deny  it  may  have 
happened  at  all,  only  this  is  the  first  evidence  I  have  really 
seen. 

88330.  You  would  regard  that  as  possible  evidence 
which  might  have  to  be  sifted  further  ? — I  should  regard 
that  as  a  case  for  enquiry. 

88331.  Is  there  any  evidence  as  to  the  duration  of  Duration 
efficiency  now  and  formerly  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any.  efficiency. 

88332.  That  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  broadly  shortening 
or  lengthening  ? — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
establish. 

88333.  Is  there  nowadays  an  increased  scrutiny  of  a  Physique 
man's  physical  condition  in  regard  to  employment  ? —  ^"'^ 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  suppose  that  an  employer  eiiiployine 
would  select  the  best  man  available  physically. 

88334.  Should  you  suppose  that  the  Workmen's  Com-  Compeiisa 
pensation  Act,  or  other  conditions  of  that  kind,  have  tion  Act  a 
affected  the  view  of  the  employer  as  to  the  men  he  should  r'iy^'fl"e. 
employ  ? — I  think  it  has  possibly  affected  his  view,  but 

not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

88335.  If  that  increased  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  did  exist,  would  it  not  act  disadvantageously 
to  the  man  of  middle  age  as  compared  with  the  younger 
man  ? — It  would  depend  as  to  whether  experience  or 
physique  was  needed  in  the  occupation  ;  but  I  imagine 
that  that  kind  of  discrimination  would  always  have  taken 
place ;  there  is  nothing  specially  new  in  that. 

88330.  You  yourself  do  not  recognise  any  great  in- 
crease in  that  discrimination,  is  that  so  ? — I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny.  I  have  not  had  any  serious  evidence  put  before 
me  which  concerns  it. 

88337.  When  you  say  th^  t  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Adjustmen 
processes  of  production  would  be  adjusted  till  the  middle-  and 
aged  are  again  employed,  you  are  again  supposing,  I  capabilitj-. 
assume,  that  those  middle-aged  men  are  healthy  men  t 

— Yes,  that  they  are  capable  of  work. 

88338.  Supposing  that  some  of  them  were  tubercular, 
would  you  expect  to  find  those  men  being  absorbed  into 
employment  again  ? — I  should  expect  always  to  find  where 
there  was  any  capable  perscn  unemployed  there  would  be  a 
force  at  work  tending  to  bring  him  into  employment. 
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8S339.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  other  forces  are  arising 
in  the  shape  of  new  views  as  to  conditions  of  health  ;  I 
give  you  as  an  example  tuberculosis  that  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  tuberculosis  now-a-days  is  regarded  in  a  different 
light  to  what  it  was  a  generation  ago  ? — Yes  ;  that  would 
of  course  affect  the  question. 

88310.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
advocate  the  emigration  of  the  inefficient.  In  using  the 
term  inefficient  are  you  regarding  the  country  from  which 
they  come  or  the  country  to  which  they  go  ? — The  country 
to  which  they  go. 

88341.  A  man  may  be  inefficient  in  the  old  country 
and  yet  efficient  in  the  new  ? — Certainly. 

88342.  With  a  different  environment  ? — Yes. 

88343.  In  those  industries  which  are  subject  to 
foreign  competition  is  the  labourer  in  any  way  handi- 
capped as  compared  with  his  foreign  competitor  by 
reason  of  his  cost  of  living  and  mode  of  living  in  this 
country  ? — Not  as  regards  his  cost  of  living,  because  if 
he  spends  his  money  well  he  is  increasing  his  efficiency, 
but  his  mode  of  living,  of  course,  might  make  a  difference. 

88344.  Is  that  not  rather  assuming  that  increased 
expenditure  necessarily  means  increased  efficiency  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  means  that  it  does  ;  but  it 
is  rather  pointing  to  the  rather  widely  held  opinion  that 
it  generally  does. 

88345.  Taking  the  question  of  food,  up  to  a  certain 
point  no  doubt  expenditure  on  food  increases  efficiency  ? 
—Yes. 

88346.  Over  a  certain  point  it  is  wasteful  expenditure  ? 
—Yes. 

88347.  There  is  an  allegation  that  the  British  work- 
man is  not  so  careful  of  thrift  in  the  matter  of  food  as  his 
foreign  competitior.  Have  you  considered  it  from  that 
point  of  view  ? — I  should  think  that  is  very  probably 
the  case. 

88348.  If  that  is  so,  is  the  British  labourer  to  that  ex- 
tent handicapped  in  the  competition  ? — It  depends  on 
whether  frugality  and  over-care  in  the  saving  of  house- 
hold expenses  does  or  does  not  injure  the  labourer. 

88349.  I  am  assuming  that  the  man  maintains  a  proper 
equilibrium  ? — The  man  who  maintains  the  best  equili- 
brium between  his  expenditure  and  nourishment,  of 
course,  by  so  much  is  the  better  labourer  and  the  strongest 
competitor. 

883i50.  Assuming  that  the  man  maintains  himself 
abroad  by  a  small  cost  of  food  in  equal  efficiency  to  the 
British  labourer  on  a  high  cost  of  food,  a  wasteful  cost 
of  food,  the  British  labourer  is  so  much  at  a  disadvantage  ? 
— Yes,  in  competing  for  a  particular  kind  of  employment, 
in  producing  that  particular  commodity. 

88351.  So  that  thrift  in  household  management,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  impair  efficiency,  would  be  advan- 
tageous in  the  international  competition  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that.  I  admit  that  in  the  production 
of  the  particular  commodity  the  foreigner  would  be  a 
stronger  competitor,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
what  is  true  for  one  trade  is  true  for  the  interchange  as 
a  whole. 

88352.  I  put  it  that  the  question  of  food  affected  differ- 
ent trades  in  this  way  ? — I  understood  your  question  to 
be  that  if  it  is  a  case  of  whether  some  particular  kind  of 
goods  ought  to  be  produced  in  England,  or  we  will  say 
in  France,  that  the  French  competitor  would  be  the 
stronger  competitor  if  he  adapted  his  expenditure  better 
to  the  production  of  his  energies  ;  and  as  far  as  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  thing  is  concerned  I  admit  it ;  but  when 
one  comes  to  take  all  the  commodities  together  one  has 
the  general  balance  of  trade  to  consider,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  forces  come  into  action. 

88353.  The  cost  of  the  labourer's  food  would,  I  suppose, 
Have  to  come  out  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity ? — Yes. 


88354.  So  that  the  more  extravagantly  the  labourer  Professor 
lives  the  higher  the  price  of  the  particular  article  ? — He  Arthur  L. 
may  spend  more  on  food  and  less  on  saving,  or  more  on  Bowley. 
food  and  less  on  enjoyment.  i^o"] 

88355.  I  am  rather  keeping  myself  to  the  one  item  of 
the  cost  of  food  ? — The  cost  of  food  has  certainly  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  selUng  price  of  the  commodity. 

88356.  That  is  to  say  if  a  man  can  keep  himself  in 
health  on  an  economical  food,  the  commodity  which 
is  produced  by  him  might  be  put  on  the  market  at  a 
lower  seUing  price  ? — It  might  be. 

88357.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  If  I  rightly  understand  Scheme  to 
your  plan,  you  would  have  a  Government  fund  provided  level  up 

out  of  which  the  cost  of  certain  works  would  be  de-  employment, 
frayed  in  times  of  distress  ;  but  those  works  are  works, 
are  they  not,  or  some  of  them  at  all  events,  the  cost  of 
which  would  ordinarily  be  defrayed  by  local  authorities 
out  of  the  rates  ?— I  think  that  the  Government  and  The  Govern- 
the  local  authorities  might  very  well  work  together  in  ™®°*^^'Y^ 
the  matter. 
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88358.  Your  fund  would  be  established  from  the  taxes, 
would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  a  joint 
fund  based  on  both  rates  and  taxes,  that  the  munici- 
palities who  undertake  a  great  deal  of  constructive  work 
should  not  work  in  with  the  office  administering  the  fund, 
and  put  their  work  in  hand  when  they  were  advised  to 
by  the  central  authority. 

88359.  Would  you  contemplate,  even  in  that  case, 
that  some  part  of  the  cost  would  come  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  fund  ? — No,  I  imagine  that 
the  whole  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  body  who  wanted 
the  works.  It  is  possible  that  the  cost  of  administration 
might  come  centrally. 

88360.  Therefore  your  scheme  is  not  intended  to 
involve  a  sort  of  Government  subvention  of  the  local 
authority  for  the  erecting  of  school  buildings,  the  making 
of  roads,  and  so  forth  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  involve 
that ;  but  it  might  cause  the  re-adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  central  and  local  finances. 

88361.  Thereupon  you  would  have  this  difficulty, 
would  you  not :  that  a  building  hke  a  school  building, 
which  ought  to  be  erected  because  it  is  required,  would 
be  put  off  in  order  that  it  might  be  paid  for  out  of  this 
fund,  so  that  the  local  authority  did  not  bear  the  whole 
cost  ? — I  should  not  let  the  arrangements  make  that 
possible. 

88362.  You  have  not,  I  think,  in  your  scheme,  quite 
worked  out  how  far  the  local  authorities  would  be  affected 
by  that  financially  ? — No,  I  have  worked  out  no  details, 
but  I  certainly  intended  to  include  work  by  local 
authorities  as  well  as  work  by  the  central  authority  as 
proper  subjects  for  the  scheme. 

88363.  The  incidence  of  the  charges  would  not  be 
dealt  with  at  the  time  the  fund  was  established  ? — No. 

88364.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougalJ.)  Do  you  distinguish 
between  the  making  of  roads,  which  is  more  an  imperial 
matter,  and  the  erection  of  schools  ? — Yes.  I  instanced 
roads  because  I  thought  they  could  be  made  an  imperial 
matter,  although  they  are  not  at  present. 

88365.  Had  you  in  view  any  particular  recommendation 
to  that  effect  ?— No. 

88366.  There  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Commissioners  in  favour  of  main  roads  being  made 
an  imperial  matter  and  paid  for  out  of  imperial  grants. 
Had  you  that  in  view  ? — I  had  not  that  particular  state- 
ment in  view,  but  I  had  the  statement  that  one  frequently 
sees  and  agrees  with,  that  the  main  roads  are  more  than 
of  local  importance,  and  could  well  be  taken  in  hand 
by  a  larger  authority. 
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Mr.  Aleebt  Hobson,  called ;   and  Examined. 


10  Dec.  1907.     88367.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Past-Master  Cutler  of 

 \          Sheffield,  and  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T. 

Turner  and  Company  ? — I  am. 

88368.  You  have  been  kmd  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment which,  if  you  will  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your 
Evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed  in 
the  following  Statement.) 
Experience  1.  I  have  had  a  wide  experience  of  the  lighter  industries 
of  witness,  Qf  Sheffield.  The  business  of  which  I  am  senior  partner 
has  departments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
variety  of  products. 

These  departments  include  : — 

(1)  Steel  melting  furnace. 

(2)  File  department. 

(3)  Saw  department. 

(4)  Table  knife  cutlery. 

(5)  Pocket  knife  ci;tlery. 

(6)  Razors. 

(7)  Scissors. 

(8)  Plated  cutlery  department. 

In  addition  to  my  experience  of  these  departments, 
I  am  a  Director  of  Messrs.  W.  Jessop  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  one 
of  the  heavy  steel  concerns  at  the  east-end  of  Sheffield, 
and  Chairman  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Saville  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Steel, 
Eile,  and  Tool  Manufacturers. 

Causes  of  uu-  2.  The  evidence  I  shall  be  able  to  give  will  mainlv  bear 
employment,  on  Subject  No.  2,  the  Causes  of  Unemployment. 

The  tran-  3_  jj^  ^^e  lighter  trades  of  Sheffield  a  transition  is 

slowly  going  on  from  handicraft  methods  to  machine 
methods.  Machinery  for  several  branches  of  the  cutlery 
trade  has  been  more  fully  introduced  in  Germany  than  in 
Sheffield. 

4.  I  will  give  the  causes  as  to  why  it  has  been  easier 
to  introduce  this  machinery  in  Germany  than  in  Sheffield, 
and  will  point  out  the  pressure  on  Sheffield  industries 
thereby  created. 

As  a  result  of  this  pressure,  machine-stamped  scissors 
are  being  substituted  for  hand-forged,  and  partly  machine- 
ground  razors  for  the  wholly  hand-ground  article. 
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5.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  this  machinery, 
there  is  undoubtedly  some  displacement  of  labour,  which 
conduces  towards  unemployment. 

6.  I  will  also  give  evidence  as  to  the  partial  breaking 
down  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  of  the  fact  that 
no  adequate  substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  this  system 
in  most  of  the  Ughter  Sheffield  trades. 

7.  In  many  cases  at  the  present  time,  the  training  of 
boys  or  young  men  who  are  put  to  a  skilled  trade  is  of  a 
l^ery  imperfect  nature,  with  the  result  that  when  they 
cease  to  be  profitable  at  boys'  wages,  in  doing  some  small 
repetition  operation,  because  they  have  grown  up  to 
desire  a  man's  wage,  they  are  very  often  only  ill-trained, 
or  only  partially  trained  to  act  as  independent  workmen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  badly  trained  men  swell 
the  number  of  the  unemployed,  whenever  trade  is  not 
at  its  very  best. 

8.  I  will  further  give  evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  boys  to  receive  such  train- 
ing in  skilled  handicrafts  as  can  at  present  be  given. 

This  difficulty  in  finding  boys  appears  to  be  due  to 
several  causes.  One  cause  is  the  too  literary  educa- 
tion given  at  the  Board  schools.  Boys  leaving  the  higher 
standards  in  the  Board  schools  seek  openings  for 
cheap  brain  labour,  in  preference  to  skilled  trades.  As 
the  result  there  is  an  overcrowding  for  posts  as  clerks, 
and  in  offices  of  all  kinds,  and  boys  also  seek  posts  as 
telegraph  clerks,  post  office  clerks,  railway  servants,  and 
in  the  departments  of  the  municipal  corporations.  Boys 
leaving  the  Board  school  also  display  more  impatience 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  at  the  monotony  of  the 
repetition  work  necessary  to  gain  skill  in  a  trade. 

9.  The  methods  used  by  workmen  teaching  their 
apprentices,  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  boys,  compare 
favourably  with  the  methods  of  their  teachers  at  the 
schools.  In  many  cases  the  boys  are  better  educated 
than  the  men  under  whom  they  would  work,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  certain  attitude  of  criticism  and  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentices,  which  is  greater  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 


10.  In  many  cases,  boys  can  obtain  higher  wages  in 
unskilled  employment,  than  they  can  as  apprentices  to  a 
skilled  trade,  and  the  result  is  that  with  improvident 
parents  the  future  of  the  boy  is  sacrificed,  o^ving  to  the 
immediate  inducement  of  these  higher  wages. 

11.  When  boys  have  been  bound  apprentice,  cases  are 
more  frequent  than  formerly  in  which  they  are  tempted 
to  break  away,  when  partly  taught,  from  the  man  with 
whom  they  are  apprenticed,  by  offers  of  higher  wages  in 
order  to  put  them  to  some  small  operation  at  which  they 
can  acquire  special  skill,  but  which  insufficiently  trains 
them,  when  they  come  to  be  men,  to  be  good  workmen. 
Workmen  who  have  had  apprentices  break  away  from 
causes  like  this  are  very  leluctant  to  take  another  appren- 
tice, and  go  through  the  trouble  of  teaching  him  in  the 
earlier  stages,  as  in  most  cases  the  apprentice  is  not 
profitable  to  the  workman  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  apprenticeship. 

12.  Even  if  a  boy  is  legally  and  properly  Ijound  appren- 
tice, the  difficulty  of  forcing  him  to  keep  his  contract  hj 
any  legal  action  is  sufficiently  great,  that  the  practice  of 
binding  boys  apprentices  is  practically  dying  out. 

13.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bargain  in  which 
the  boy  works  under  the  workman  is  often  of  an  informal 
nature,  and  is  therefore  not  enforcible  in  case  the  boy  is 
induced  to  break  away  from  the  understanding. 

14.  In  my  opinion  there  is  very  little  unemployment 
of  competent  skilled  workmen. 

It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  find  skilled  men  to 
carry  on  manufacturing,  and  there  is  room  for  far  more 
men  to  be  employed,  if  they  could  only  be  well  trained. 

If  the  difficulties  of  training  skilled  woikmen  could  be 
overcome,  there  would  be  very  little  unemployment 
except  amongst  such  section  of  the  population  as  is  below 
the  level  which  renders  them  suitable  to  be  trained  for 
anything  but  casual  labour. 

88369.  (Chairman.)  I  gather  you  have  had  a  very  large 
experience  in  what  I  suppose  I  may  call  the  hardware 
business  generally  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  distinguish 
for  a  moment  between  the  two  forms  of  my  experience  of 
Sheffield  business.  In  my  own  works,  where  we  employ 
about  800  work-people,  including  men,  women  and 
apprentices  as  well,  there  is  the  piecework  system  ;  and 
in  the  other  works  I  am  connected  with,  the  steel  works 
in  Sheffield,  they  are  partly  piece-workers  and  partly 
time-workers.  I  have  also  considerable  experience,  not 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  as  a  director  of  Hornsby's, 
the  agricultural  engineers  at  Grantham,  in  the  engineer- 
ing trade  ;  and  prior  to  being  on  the  Board  at  Hornsby's 
I  was  connected  with  an  engineering  firm  in  Lancashire, 
which  has  been  amalgamated  with  Hornsby's  ;  so  I  have 
experience  in  both  forms  of  payment ;  piecework  and 
timework. 

88370.  Taking  these  various  forms  of  industry,  I 
suppose  that  in  the  very  heavy  departments  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  to  the  skilled  labour  ? — 
That  is  so. 

88371.  Could  we  say  that  it  almost  graduates,  and  as 
the  work  becomes  finer  and  finer  so  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  labour  becomes  less  ?— Yes  ;  for  instance,  at 
my  own  works  we  have  altogether,  I  think,  only  three 
men  out  of  the  800  who  can  be  classed  as  unskilled 
labourers  in  the  producing  workshops.  Of  com'se,  we 
have  a  large  staff  of  packers  and  girls  and  handlers  of 
finished  goods  who  have  skill  of  a  certain  kind,  but  are 
not  classed  as  skilled  labour. 

88372.  Messrs.  Jessop  forge  very  big  ingots,  do  they 
not  ? — They  make  every  form  of  steel  from  the  steel 
for  pens,  which  is  a  large  department  ■«ith  them,  right 
through  to  castings  for  the  ram  ships  and  propeller- 
shaftings  for  the  Navy,  and  other  big  Mork.  I  may 
mention  here  that  in  connection  with  this  concern  we  have 
works  in  America  at  Pittsburg,  which  I  have  visited  ; 
and  I  am  familiar  with  our  American  workers'  conditions 
as  Avell  as  the  English  workers'.  In  connection  with 
Messrs.  Saville  we  have  works  in  Russia  ;  I  have  not 
visited  those,  but  I  know  something  of  the  conditions  of 
work  there. 

88373.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  mass  of 
employment  in  Sheffield  is  skilled  ?— Yes,  the  mass  of  it 
is  skilled,  undoubtedly. 
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of  88374.  Are  there  certain  branches  of  trade  connected 
with  steel,  say  in  South  Wales,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  unskilled  labour  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
skilled  ?— Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  then  those  will  be  works 
for  the  making  of  open  hearth  steel  and  constructional 
steel,  plates,  rails,  and  girders.  That  class  of  construc- 
tional steel  work  has  largely  left  Sheffield  to  go  to  the 
uoast.  I  do  not  say  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  open 
hearth  steel  of  the  better  qualities  made  in  Sheffield ; 
bat  still  of  course,  in  the  steel  trade,  the  better  the  quality 
of  the  steel  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  skilled  workmen 
required  and  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  labourers  ; 
but  in  the  East  End  even  of  Sheffield,  for  instance  at 
•Tessop's  works,  there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of 
:50-called  labourers  employed. 

88375.  I  suppose  when  you  come  to  smelting  processes 
there  are  a  number  of  men  moving  weights,  and  things 
of  that  sort  ? — A  number  of  men  are  employed  by  con- 
tractors for  furnace  work,  and  things  of  that  sort,  who 
are  practically  labourers  who  have  risen  very  often  to 
25s.  or  26s.  a  week  from  £1  a  week  because  they  have 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  extra  skill  in  connection 
with  the  furnace  ;  they  are  not  really  skilled  handicrafts- 
men, but  they  are  workmen  who  have  acquired  some 
skill  in  that  particular  furnace  work. 
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88376.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  tell  us  why 
it  was  easier  to  introduce  machinery  for  certain  classes 
of  work  in  Germany  than  it  has  been  in  Sheffield  ? — 
For  two  reasons  ;  the  first  reason  is  that  the  work  in 
Germany  to  which  the  machinery  was  applied  was  a 
very  much  commoner  trade ;  and  the  commoner  the 
trade  the  easier  it  is  to  produce  a  machine  to  do  the  work. 
For  example,  take  the  scissor  trade.  The  German  scissors 
which  were  introduced  into  England  after  an  unfortunate 
strike  in  Sheffield  in  1874  were  cast  metal  scissors  origin- 
ally ;  they  were  well  finished  for  a  cast  metal  article, 
but  their  merits  as  a  cutting  article  were  small.  From 
the  cast  article  the  German  developed  his  trade  into 
a  stamped  article ;  and  the  stamped  article  became 
-sufficiently  near  to  the  quality  of  the  hand-forged 
Sheffield  article  that  it  began  to  compete  on  the  market. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saj'ing  that  the  future  of  the 
scissor  trade  even  in  Sheffield  will  depend  on  the  adoption 
of  stamping  instead  of  hand-forging ;  you  can  stam)) 
nearer  than  you  can  forge,  so  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
grinding  saved  ;  and  with  a  modem  stamp  you  can  stamp 
from  fairly  good  steel.  But  the  Germans,  coming  from 
the  cast  metal,  had  a  demand  in  quantities  for  simple 
patterns,  and  they  have  made  an  improvement  by  the 
stamping  ;  if  we  had  taken  up  stamping  at  an  early 
stage  we  should  have  made  a  depreciation  in  our 
goods,  and  not  so  well  have  satisfied  our  customers.  If 
you  have  a  common  class  trade  patterns  are  very  few, 
and  a  much  greater  bulk  is  available  to  keep  the  machine 
running  ;  but  in  the  better  class  trade  patterns  are  very 
numerous,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  bulk  to  keep  the 
machinery  going  profitably.  To  give  another  example 
in  the  scissor  trade :  if  you  put  a  pair  of  dies  in  a  stamping 
machine,  and  take  some  trouble  to  adjust  them,  you 
want  to  run  them  as  long  as  they  run  economically  before 
you  take  them  out  again  ;  you  want  to  make  800  or  900 
dozen  pairs  before  you  disturb  them.  In  the  Sheffield 
trade  if  you  did  that  you  might  make  a  year  or  two's 
supplies  of  one  size  of  one  pattern,  and  to  avoid  this  over- 
stocking you  must  be  constantly  changing  your  dies, 
which  is  not  economical. 

88377.  I  suppose  it  really  was  that  the  Germans  started 
a  competition  by  substituting  an  inferior  article  for  a 
better  made  article  ? — Yes,  an  inferior  and  very  cheap 
article  which  was  originally  largely  bought ;  not  many 
came  originally  for  the  home  trade,  but  they  were 
largely  bought  to  re-export  to  markets  where  price  rather 
than  quality  governs  the  purchase  of  the  article. 

88378.  Has  Sheffield  at  all  adapted  itself  to  the  new 
conditions  ? — Gradually  it  is  adapting  itself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  thousands  of  grosses  coming  into 
Sheffield  at  the  present  time  of  German  stampings, 
they  are  being  finished  in  Sheffield  ;  but  there  is  an 
industry  growing  up  of  making  Sheffield  stampings  for 
the  purpose.  You  can  stamio  as  cheaply  in  Sheffield  as 
in  Germany,  and  indeed  I  should  feel  inclined  to  say 
slightly  more  so,  because  in  some  cases  Germany  will 
come  to  Sheffield  for  the  steel  which  is  to  be  stamped 


in  Germany.  The  difficulty  of  taking  up  stamping  in  Mr.  Albert 
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patterns  that  Sheffield  has  been  accustomed  to  make.  The   

second  reason  is  the  difficulty  that  the  trade  has  yet  to  10  Dec,  19(»7. 
re-organise  itself  to  the  new  conditions  in  this  sense  :  that  ("lennanv  a 
in  Germany  the  stampers  are  a  separate  trade  and  stamp  competitor 
for  the  whole  of  the  cutlers  in  a  town,  and  to  a  large  witli 
extent  our  people  restrict  themselves  to  stamping  each  Sheffield, 
manufacturer  for  his  own  trade.    In   Sheffield  there 
has  not    been   sufficient    organisation    amongst  the 
manufacturers,  or  sufficient  willingness  to  organise,  to 
put  up  stamps  for  the  whole  trade,  and  if  each  manu- 
facturer wants  to  start  a  stamping  machine  of  his  own 
he  will  stamp  too  much  for  his  own  trade.    These  diffi- 
culties are  being  slowly  overcome,  and  stamping  as  being 
the  basis  of  the  Sheffield  scissor  trade  is  coming  in  and 
will  do  something  to  revive  the  Sheffield  scissor  trade 
which  has  been  one  of  the  least  progressive  branches  of 
tlie  cutlery  trade  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

88379.  I   suppose   the   introduction    of   machinery.  Machinery, 
partial  as  it  has  been,  and  limited  as  it  has  been  in  Sheffield, 

in  the  manufacture  of  scissors  and  such  articles,  has 
caused  a  certain  displacement  of  employment  ? — Un- 
doubtedly it  tends  to  displace  the  hand  forger,  but  the 
displacement  is  sufficiently  gradual,  so  that  I  think  it 
corrects  itself  more  by  a  failure  to  bring  apprentices  in 
and  increase  the  number  of  men  in  the  trade  rather  than 
by  any  very  great  amount  of  dearth  of  employment 
amongst  men  who  are  already  in  the  trade.  All  these 
changes  are  very  gradual,  and  as  a  general  rule  that  is 
the  way  they  correct  themselves. 

88380.  Supposing  machinery  were  brought  in  for  the 
stamping  of  scissors,  and  so  on,  I  assume  that  the 
machinery  would  be  watched  and  controlled  by  cheaper 
labour  than  the  hand  labour  which  previously  made  the 
scissors  ? — That  is  true,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  The  man  who  had  to  adjust  the  dies,  and  who 
was  head  forgeman  in  charge  of  the  hammer  making 
those  stampings,  would  jDrobably  be  better  paid  than  the 
hand-forger,  and  he  would  employ  an  amount  of  cheaper 
labour  heating  steel  to  come  to  the  hammer,  and  so 
forth,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  combination  of 
some  cheaper  labour,  and  some  even  better  paid  labour. 

88381.  The  system  of  sub-contracting  applies  very  much  Sub- 
in  Sheffield,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does  exist.    Sub-  contracting, 
contracting  takes  two  different  forms  ;   in  the  case  of 

large  works  in  many  cases  one  man  will  contract  to  do  the 
work,  and  will  employ  his  own  men,  not  so  much 
working  himself  as  superintending,  but  in  the  smaller 
works  the  system  that  is  taken  up  is  not  so  much  the  one 
man  employing  other  workers,  as  in  the  constitution  of 
what  is  known  in  Sheffield  as  teams,  by  which  the  work- 
man sub-di\ades  the  labour,  and  whilst  working  himself 
also  employs  two.  three,  four,  or  five,  less  skilled 
men,  and  the  further  sub-division  of  the  labour 
enables  him  at  piece-work  prices  to  obtain  a  better 
out-put  and  a  profit  for  himself  beyond  his  own  labour, 
so  you  see  in  one  case  the  man  will  really  be  a  contractor, 
and  in  the  other  case  he  is  a  workman  calling  in  inferior 
workmen  to  make  up  a  cotnbination. 

88382.  Who  would  call  in  the  workmen,  would  it  be 
the  man  who  was  the  head  of  the  team,  or  would  it  be  the 
manager  ? — In  both  cases  the  man  who  is  head  engages, 
as  a  rule,  his  own  men ;  and  those  men  are  not 
recognised  by  the  firms  who  employ  them  in  any  way  ; 
they  do  not  appear  on  the  firm's  wages  book  ;  they  are 
discharged  or  engaged  at  the  will  or  wish  of  the  contractor 
or  team  master. 

88383.  Are  they  recognised  by  the  firm  for  the  purpose 
of  insurance  ? — For  the  purpose  of  insurance  if  your  sub- 
contractor is  big  enough  he  will  be  primarily  liable,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  employers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
claim,  for  death  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  met  by  th3 
contractor,  cover  all  that  sort  of  claim  in  their  workmen's 
insurance  scheme. 

8838-4.  Would  these  contracts  apply  to  small  things, 
such  as  scissors  ? — The  team  system  applies  to  the  small 
things  more  than  the  contract  system.  The  team  system 
is  to  a  certain  extent  forced  on  manufacturers.  I  am 
averse  to  the  team  system,  but  I  cannot  entirely  do 
without  it.    The  reason  for  that  is  that  if  you  are  not 
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willing  to  employ  a  team  yourself,  someone  has  an  out- 
worker who  does  employ  a  team,  and  he  is  able  to  under- 
sell you ;  therefore  you  are  driven  to  a  team,  whether 
you  want  it  or  not,  because  if  you  refuse  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  cheapest  system  of  producing  goods,  you 
will  lose  the  trade. 

88385.  Why  does  the  team  system  cheapen  goods  ? — 
The  team  system  cheapens  goods  by  the  further  sub- 
division of  labour.  Part  of  the  advantage  resulting 
is  kept  by  the  team  master  and  another  part  goes 
to  the  employer  in  a  reduction  of  price.  Take  as  an 
instance,  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  a  table  knife 
cutler ;  it  is  his  business  to  prepare  the  bolster,  which  is 
at  the  Junction  of  the  blade  with  the  handle,  to  bore 
the  handle  for  the  methods  of  fastening  it,  which  will 
be  various,  to  attach  the  handle,  and  to  polish  the  handle. 
The  table  knife  cutler  who  is  a  competent  workman  will 
do  all  of  those  operations  himself  in  turn  ;  he  does  not 
take  one  knife  and  take  each  operation,  boring,  and  so  on, 
and  finish  the  knife,  but  if  he  has  six  dozen  knives  out,  he 
will  bore  the  whole  six  dozen  handles,  he  will  finish  the 
whole  six  dozen  bolsters,  and  will  attach  the  handles,  and 
do  the  polishing,  each  operation  in  turn ;  but  he  cannot 
acquire  the  same  amount  of  skill  at  those  four  or  five 
different  operations  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing  else  but 
one  ;  so  he  will,  therefore,  take  himself  the  most  difEcult 
operation,  perhaps  the  finishing  of  the  bolster,  perhaps 
the  fastening,  and  so  on,  and  he  will  leave  the  polishing 
processes  to  youths  or  apprentices,  or  in  some  cases  to 
girls.  In  some  cases  apprentices  have  gro^vn  up  to  do 
only  that  one  thing,  and  they  grow  up  sufficiently  expert 
at  it.  As  a  result  apprentices,  youths,  or  inferior 
labour,  working  always  at  one  process,  become  so  much 
more  expert  at  it  that  the  work  is  as  a  whole  passed 
through  more  quickly,  and  more  wages  are  earned  at  the 
piece-work  rate.  You  must  put  it  thoroughly  down 
in  your  mind  that  the  system  in  this  industry  in  Sheffield 
is  a  piece-work  system  ;  the  prices  are  payable  per  do/en. 

88386.  I  suppose  to  put  it  plainly,  the  head  of  the 
team  hustles  those  under  him  better  than  the  manager 
or  foreman  of  a  big  works  could  ? — Undoubtedly  he 
does.  There  is  no  qi^.estion  about  it  that  the  man  who 
most  hustles  is  a  workman  who  is  going  to  get  a  profit 
out  of  other  workmen.  He  knows  exactly  what  they 
can  do,  and  he  sees  he  gets  it  done.  It  is  not  only  that, 
which  is  one  element,  another  element  is  the  admitted 
skill  a  person  obtains  in  repeating  always  the  same 
operation,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  operations 
do  not  require  much  time  to  learn.  A  youth  or  a  girl 
who  is  polishing  a  handle,  can  in  six  months  be  nearly 
as  good  at  that  work  as  a  man  will  be  when  he  has 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  is  worth  £2  a  week,  and 
as  to  polishing  handles  he  may  as  well  get  somebody  at, 
say  7s.  a  week  to  do  that  work,  because  he  is  paid  a 
rate  of  wages  for  the  polishing  of  handles,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  going  to  do  it  himself,  and  by 
pajring  the  less  skilled  portion  of  the  labour  on  a  lower 
scale,  he  gets  a  profit  on  it. 

88387.  That  ought  to  result  in  there  being  a  gradation 
of  labour,  and  those  of  the  lower  scale  having  a 
chance  of  rising  ?— It  ought  to  result  in  that,  but 
it  too  often  results  in  their  being  kept  the  whole  time 
of  their  apprenticeship  at  one  little  job  at  which  it  pays 
their  master  best  to  keep  them,  and  they  then  become 
very  inefficient  work-people  to  go  forth  in  the  trade, 
because  a  man  who  has  worked  at  polishing  handles, 
and  done  nothing  else,  cannot  take  blades  and  handles 
from  a  manufacturer's  works  and  put  them  together, 
because  he  only  knows  one-quarter  of  the  process,  and 
is  not  skilled  at  the  other  three-quarters,  consequently 
he  is  not  an  all  round  worker  who  might  work  on  his 
own  account ;  and  he  has  to  get,  even  though  middle- 
aged,  a  place  in  a  team,  to  do  the  job  he  has  been  at 
before,  and  that  is  very  often  a  very  limited  scope. 

88388.  That  rather  leads  on  to  the  subject  which 
I  am  sure  we  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon, 
and  that  is  why  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  breaking 
down,  and  also  your  belief  that  under  the  present  train- 
ing a  great  many  boys  are  inadequately  qualified  ? — 
The  system  of  apprenticeship  is  breaking  down  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  I  think  I  place  emphasis  chiefly  on 
the  fact  that  boys  do  not  wish  to  go  to  a  trade  when 
they  leave  the  present  School  Board  education.  It  is 
regretable  that  they  do  not,  they  prefer  to  go  to  any 
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kind  of  occupation  that  is  not  apparently  to  them,  an 
arduous  one.  They  would  rather  be  telegraph  boys, 
or  postmen,  or  go  on  a  railway,  or  almost  any  means 
of  occupation,  than  go  to  a  trade.  Another  difficulty 
is  that,  if  they  are  not  put  to  a  skilled  trade  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  their  going  to  work,  soon  after  they  leave 
school,  they  get  better  wages  than  if  they  were  put  to 
a  skilled  trade. 

88389.  Therefore,  I  suppose  that  the  parents  in  certain 
instances  encourage  men  to  go  into  the  other  work  ? — 
Yes,  in  some  cases.  I  was  asking  in  my  own  factory 
last  Friday  with  a  view  to  this  enquiry,  and  I  had  then 
an  instance.  My  table  knife  manager  came  to  me  and 
said  that  an  apprentice  who  was  earning  6s.  a  week 
at  sixteen,  which  is  not  a  great  wage,  but  not  inadequate 
for  an  apprentice  in  view  of  what  he  was  learning,  was 
being  removed  by  his  parents  because  they  could  find 
work  for  him  where  he  would  make  more  money.  The 
result  is  that  that  boy  when  fully  trained  M'ould  have 
earned  an  average  wage  of  from  30s.  to  35s.  a  week, 
taking  good  and  bad  trade  together  (he  would  have 
earned  45s.  in  good  times),  but  he  will  now  be 
reduced  to  a  casual  labourer  earning  25s.  a  week, 
therefore  they  are  taking  10s.  a  week  off  his  earning 
capacity  from  twenty  years  to  sixty  years  of  age  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  few  extra  shillings  for  the  next  few 
years. 

88390.  That  is  not  an  isolated  case  ? — No.  Of  course, 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides.  The  system  of  apprentic- 
ing by  actual  indentures  is  not  now  carried  out  and  it 
has  become  a  system  of  putting  a  boy  to  a  trade  at  will 
and  removing  at  will,  and  sometimes  a  man  takes  advan- 
tage of  trade  being  bad  to  rid  himself  of  his  apprentice 
with  a  view  of  doing  the  whole  work  himself,  consequently 
although  I  think  most  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  parents, 
in  some  cases  the  parents  get  left  in  the  lurch  by  the 
workman  with  whom  they  put  the  boy. 

88391.  Is  not  the  team  system  that  you  have  described 
to  us,  rather  hard  on  boys  who  wish  to  become  competent 
apprentices  ? — In  its  ultimate  results  I  think  it  is  rather 
hard  on  them,  but  you  must  recollect  that  the  team 
system  again  lends  itself  to  their  being  better  paid  for 
the  time  being,  consequently  parents  in  some  cases 
would  rather  put  a  boy  in  a  team  than  make  him  an 
apprentice  where  he  would  not  be  in  a  team. 

88392.  A  boy  does  not  go  into  a  team  as  an  apprentice, 
does  he  ? — No,  he  goes  as  a  member  of  the  team  to  do  a 
small  operation.  If  he  has  great  skill  and  enterprise  he 
will  try  and  learn  all  round  to  do  everything,  and  then  a 
team  is  a  good  school ;  but  if  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
team  is  studying  his  own  interests  and  keeps  him  to  one 
operation,  he  will  only  learn  one  trade.  An  apprentice 
at  6s.  a  week  may  be  taken  away  to  go  to  a  team  to  do 
one  small  operation  for  which  he  may  receive  9s.,  12s., 
or  15s.  a  week,  which  will  be  more  than  he  would  have 
done  by  being  a  continuous  apprentice,  although  then 
he  would  have  been  taught  everything  necessary  to 
make  him  a  skilled  workman. 

88393.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  team  system  makes 
it  rather  to  the  interest  of  the  head  of  the  team  not  to 
give  his  boys  an  all-round  training  ? — That  is  so,  it  gives 
liim,  as  you  say,  an  interest  not  to  give  hjm  an  all-round 
training,  and  the  boy  who  is  going  to  get  an  all-round 
training  under  the  team  system  is  going  to  be  a  boy  of 
very  great  strength  and  force  of  character. 

88394.  Do  they  put  their  own  boys  in  the  team  ? — In 
many  cases,  yes. 

88395.  Then  they  would  train  him  properly,  I  suppose  ? 
— There  would  be  more  inducement  to  them  undoubtedly 
to  train  him  properly :  they  would  have  a  natural  ambi- 
tion that  their  boy  trained  in  their  team  should  be  com- 
petent to  become  the  head  of  another  team,  and  natural 
affection  would  make  them  give  their  own  boy  a  better 
chance  than  a  stranger. 

88396.  You  are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  educa-  Quality  of 
tion  at  the  board  schools  ? — I  am  not. 

88397.  You  say  it  is  too  hterary  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  wear  a  black  coat  instead  of  a  fustian  coat  ? — Yes. 
If  I  were  to  advertise  to-morrow  for  a  ledger  clerk,  at 
30s.  a  week,  I  would  get  thirty  applications,  but  if  I 
were  to  advertise  for  a  skilled  workman  at  50s.  a  week 
it  is  doubtful  whether  I  should  get  two  applications, 
which  is  a  rotten  state  of  things. 
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1 88398.  Should  you  say  it  is  much  the  same  class  that 
applies  ? — Yes,  much  the  same  class.  It  is  due  to  re- 
luctance to  go  into  skilled  trades,  and  due  to  their  break- 
down of  the  system  of  training  skilled  workmen. 

88399.  You  think  the  boys  having  been  in  contact 
with  teachers  who  talk  grammatically  and  use  literary 
English,  are  a  little  apt  to  despise  their  practical  teachers 
■in  the  trade  ? — I  am  sure  that  is  so.  They  have  come 
from  the  board  school  with  certain  ideas  of  what  a  teacher 
■should  know  and  what  a  teacher  should  do,  and  if  they 
are  better  educated  than  the  workman  they  are  rather 
■apt,  with  the  confidence  of  youth,  to  assume  they  know 
more  than  the  man  and  not  to  give  him  the  unhesitating 
'Obedience  that  they  used  to  give  him  in  former  days, 
and  that  tends  against  the  discipline  of  the  apprentice. 

i-a-iniag  of  88400.  It  Would  be  very  interesting  if  you  Would  tell 
merican  us  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  American  firms, 
orkmen.  Should  you  say  the  boys  there,  the  rising  generation 
are  better  trained  for  their  sort  of  work  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact  employment  is 
■much  too  casual  and  less  continuous  in  America.  You 
have  a  flood  of  men  through  your  works,  and  you  have 
40  winnow  them  out  by  a  very  patient  and  trying  process 
'.to  get  men  who  are  really  of  some  use  to  you  for  any 
skilled  work.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  American 
Workman  is  in  himself  so  much  more  energetic,  so  much 
snore  eager,  so  much  more  ambitious,  that  they  are  very 
much  more  adaptable  than  the  Englishman,  that  is  the 
best  of  them.  They  are  worse  trained,  but  more  willing 
"to  learn. 

88401.  The  avenues  of  self-advancement  are  much 
TDigger  in  America,  that  may  be  the  reason  ? — I  think 
■'that  is  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  whole  American 
^•ay  of  looking  at  a  thing  is  so  different.  Take  anything 
you  hke.  Put  a  pen-knife  before  an  American  and  tell 
him  he  has  to  make  so  much  of  them.  He  looks  at  it 
and  says  :  "  There'  are  so  many  dollars  in  that  for  me  : 
liow  quickly  can  I  lift  them."  If  you  put  it  before 
-an  Englishman  he  says :  "  Feyther  and  grandfether 
made  thirty  bob  a  week  at  that,  how  long  can  I  make 
it  last."  That  is  of  course  an  extreme  illustration,  but 
very  much  what  it  amounts  to. 
idustrial  88402.  We  have  had  evidence  very  much  of  the  same 
aiuing.  character  as  that  you  have  given  us  about  the  inadequacy 
and  unsuitability  of  the  training  of  the  boys  of  the  rising 
:generation.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I  should  like  as 
much  hand  and  eye  training  given  in  the  board  schools 
•as  you  can  find  time  for,  and  as  much  encouragement 
•given  in  that  as  possible.  I  heard  the  last  witness  say 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  train  a  boy  in  the  use 
J  'of  tools  till  after  his  primary  education  was  finished. 

I  I  "wish  to  say  that  I  dissent  entirely.    The  sooner  you 

•get  tools  in  a  boy's  hand  the  better,  simple  tools  for 
^vood  carving  or  anything  that  a  school  board  or  educa- 
tion committee  would  think  best  fitted  to  the  trade 
in  their  district.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Board  of 
Education  willing  to  encourage  experimentally  any 
local  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  give  a  further 
increase  where  they  found  the  experiment  was  satis- 
factory. I  must  say  after  the  boys  have  left  the 
board  school,  in  the  seventh  standard,  or  whatever 
standard  they  get  away  from  it,  that  certainly  I  person- 
ally am  in  favour  of  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
schools. 

88403.  Up  to  what  age  ? — Sixteen.  At  those  evening 
schools  I  would  give  a  considerable  choice  of  work  at 
which  they  might  attend,  not  necessarily  literary  work, 
but  anything  in  the  form  of  technical  training  that  the 
locality  could  provide,  thereby  making  the  school  of 
assistance  to  any  boy  who  had  gone  into  trade  in  that 
district  to  make  himself  efficient  and  worth  more  money. 
If  a  boy  had  gone  into  any  trade,  and  he  found  he  could 
get  training  at  a  continuation  school  which  would  help 
him  in  that  trade,  he  would  gravitate  to  that  class,  and  I 
should  allow  him  to  put  his  compulsory  attendance  at 
that  evening  school  on  such  -work,  without  in  any  way 
tying  him  to  take  any  particular  literary  work.  He 
might  have  the  workmanship  class  in  substitution. 

88404.  As  I  gather,  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  really  skilled  men  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly.  Very  often  in  times  of  stress  we  are  short 
of  skilled  men.  From  1900  to  1902  I  could  have  em- 
ployed a  couple  of  hundred  more  men  myself  at  my 
o-wn  works,  but  they  could  not  be  found. 


88405.  The  last  witness  laid  down  another  proposi-  Mr.  Alba-t 
tion,  namely,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  less  demand  Hohson. 

for  perfectly  unskilled  labour.    Do  you  agree  with  that  5   

—I  think  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  l"Dec.,19>7 
very  considerably  increasing  demand  for  labour  of  only  j.-'j.jiZ 

very  moderate  skill,  such  as  machine  tending  labour  iieniaml  f(ir 
which  has  been  spoken  of,  work  that  you  could  train  perfectly 
any  steady  attentive  man  taken  straight  from  the  street  uiiskillecl 
to  do  in  a  very  brief  period.  labour. 

88406.  I  think  the  last  witness  was  thinking  of  a  very 
low  grade  of  unskilled  labour  ? — I  am  only  talking  of 
the  unskilled  labour  as  employed  in  producing  factories, 
which  is  not  a  very  low  grade.  I  am  not  talking  of  the 
navvy  or  quarryman,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the 
factory  hand. 

88407.  He  would  be  what  I  may  call  the  upper  stratum 
of  unskilled  labour  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  he  would.  You 
know  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  labour  required  to 
tend  a  machine  is  very  trivial.  You  can  have  an  auto- 
matic lathe  from  America  for  making  screws  which 
practically  runs  as  long  as  the  bar  of  steel  is  in  the  lathe, 
it  turns  the  ends  of  the  screws,  a.nd  puts  on  the  head 
and  slots  it,  and  drops  it  into  a  bucket ;  the  only  attention 
it  requires  is  when  it  rings  a  bell  that  it  wants  another 
bar  of  steel  pushing  in.  Under  those  circumstances  a  lad 
will  attend  four  or  five  of  those  machines,  because  he 
simply  goes  from  one  lathe  to  another  lathe  pushing  in  a 
bar  of  steel.  It  requires  no  more  skill  than  putting  coals 
into  a  hopper  boiler.  It  is  putting  steel  into  a  machine 
which  takes  care  of  itself. 

88408.  Is  there  a  large  proportion  of  women  employed  Women 
in  Sheffield  factories  or  workshops  now  ?    Would  you  say  labour  at 
that  men  are  displaced  now  by  women,  or  are  the  pro-  Sheffield  and 
portions  very  much  the  same  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  Germany, 
should,  not  in  the  light  of  my  experience.    In  the  lighter 

trades  a  large  number  of  women  are  employed.  I  think 
there  are  branches  in  which  well-paid  work  could  be 
given  to  women  in  which  they  are  not  at  present  em- 
ployed owing  to  the  dislike  of  the  trade  unions  to  seeing 
female  labour  extended.  There  are  branches  of  the 
cutlery  trade  in  which  female  labour  is  employed  in 
Germany  for  which  we  do  not  employ  it  in  Sheffield. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  whj  the  German  competition 
presses  upon  us  so  heavily. 

88409.  They  employ  female  labour  largely  ? — They 
employ  female  labour  in  some  branches  in  which  we  do 
not  employ  it  in  England.  Some  of  the  finishing  processes 
that  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  have  been  tradi- 
tionally done  by  the  men  in  Sheffield,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  employer  who  has  fought  out  the  issue, 
because  I  suppose  he  knew  that  it  would  be  so  big  a 
fight  that  he  has  not  been  willing  to  face  it.  I  should 
like  to  state  here  that  I  am  not  necessarily  advocating 
it ;  I  am  merely  comparing  the  conaitions  of  the  industry 
in  Sheffield  and  in  Germany. 

88410.  It  has  been  alleged  to  us  by  a  good  many  The  (Jompeis- 
witnesses  that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  persons  sation  Act 

of  middle  age  to  get  employment  owing  to  the  Work-  and  the 
men's   Compensation  Act.    What  is  your  experience  middle  aged, 
on  that  point  ? — That  undoubtedly  is  so. 

88411.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? — No  doubt  what- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  due  to  two  causes.  Take 
the  engineering  trade  where  you  pay  a  fixed  wage  per 
hour :  the  reason  you  do  not  employ  the  middle-aged 
man  is  that  he  will  not  have  the  energy  to  get  through 
sufficient  work,  and  he  is  less  well  worth  a  fixed  wage. 
The  reason  that  they  drop  out  is  not  only  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  but  because  the  younger  man  has 
more  capacity  and  energy  to  do  hard  work.  That  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  some  effect  is  certain. 
At  one  board  meeting  of  one  of  my  companies  this  summer, 
when  the  new  Compensation  Act  came  on,  our  rate  went 
up  from  lis.  6d.  per  £100  of  our  wages  to  23s.,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  charge  thrown  on  that  one  concern  was 
nearly  £2,000  for  the  insurance  of  their  workmen  against 
accidents. 

88412.  How  did  it  go  up  ;  as  I  understand  the  process* 
you  pay  a  yearly  premium  to  a  company,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tract which  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  i 
suppcse  they  put  up  the  premium  year  by  year  ? — Yes, 
and  the  premium  for  the  new  Act  was  double  that  for  the 
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old  Act,  that  is  to  say  the  cost  was  going  to  be  double  to 
U3.  In  this  case  I  may  say  we  wee  not  paying  into  a 
company,  but  an  Employers'  Federation,  the  largest 
Employers'  Mutual  Federation  for  instiring  workpeople 
in  the  country. 

S8413.  Do  they  make  a  profit  ? — No,  they  do  not 
attempt  to  make  a  profit.  If  there  is  a  profit  at  the  end 
of  one  year  they  reduce  the  rate  for  the  next  year ;  it  is 
a  mutual  federation. 

88414.  What  was  the  rise  due  to  ? — To  the  actual 
anticipated  cost  of  the  new  Act.  It  may  be  excessive, 
and  if  so,  it  will  come  down  in  the  future,  but  it  indicated 
what  the  management,  who  had  no  view  of  profit  at  all, 
thought  would  be  the  cost.  On  that  question  of  the  rise 
our  board  considered  the  c^uestion  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  and  we  had  before  us  a  number  of 
men  who  were  employed  in  practically  pension  work  ; 
they  were  employed  as  warehousemen,  and  in  various 
other  capacities  about  the  works.  We  decided  then  as 
a  board  tJiat  where  we  were  giving  a  man  employment 
which  was  partly  pension,  we  had  better  give  him  such 
pension  as  we  thought  his  long  employment  in  the  firm 
merited,  and  dismiss  him  from  his  part  employment, 
because  such  men  being  elderly  men,  and  specially  liable 
to  accidents  tended  to  raise  our  insurance  premium ; 
consequently  we  did  actually  dismiss  a  certain  number 
of  men,  and  we  laid  down  as  a  rule  for  the  management, 
that  when  the  time  came  at  which  a  man  was  to  be  given 
work  when  he  aid  not  fully  eai'n  his  wage,  it  was  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  whether  a  small  pension  and 
complete  dismissal  was  not  the  better  thing,  than  part 
employment.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  does  tend  to  weed  out  from  large 
works  men  who  are  liable  to  accidents. 

88415.  Should  you  say,  independently  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  that  men  now  get  more  rapidly 
worn  out  under  the  modern  conditions  of  industry,  than 
they  did  before  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions 
of  workshops  are  on  the  whole  more  sanitary,  and  the 
habits  of  the  workmen  are  better,  there  is  far  less  drunken- 
ness, and  on  the  whole  I  think  if  the  question  of  a  man 
being  able  to  accept  a  lower  wage  were  permitted  by  the 
union,  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  men  to  work  to  a 
much  older  age,  and  they  do  work  to  very  great  ages, 
much  more  than  I  think  this  commission  are  aware  of, 
where  you  have  the  piece  work  system  such  as  I  have  in 
my  cutlery  works.  I  think  I  could  produce  you  twenty- 
men  in  our  works  who  have  worked  for  the  firm  between 
forty  and  fifty  years. 

88416.  I  suppose  where  piece-work  is  given  and  is 
taken  home,  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  does  not  very 
much  matter,  but  where  the  piece-work  is  given  to  a 
person  who  has  to  work  a  machine,  it  does  matter,  because 
he  does  not  get  out  of  his  machinery  during  the  hour 
the  amount  of  work  a  more  efficient  man  would  ? — Just 
so  ;  where  a  machine  is  a  serious  element  of  cost  yoti 
must  have  a  more  efficient  man,  because  yoti  are  wasting 
part  of  your  capital  if  yoti  do  not. 

88417.  Therefore  what  yoti  would  wish  in  that  case 
is  that  the  trade  unions  should  allow  people  to  work  at 
a  lower  rate  of  piece-work  where  there  are  machines  ? — 
Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  have  hardly  studied  it 
from  that  jDoint  of  view.  I  do  not  think  manufacturers 
who  have  the  piece-work  system  have  yet  arrived  at 
very  much  study  of  the  cj[uestion  of  their  worker  being 
an  old  man,  unless  he  becomes  a  very  feeble  old  man. 

88418.  That  does  not  affect  it  ?— It  will  affect  it,  I 
agree,  but  the  tendency  to  not  employ  old  men  in  the 
engineering  trade  is  so  general  that  the  problem  as  to 
whether  they  would  pay  on  a  different  system  has  hardly 
been  considered,  because  it  has  been  assumed  they  will 
not  pay,  and  consequently  in  a  way  they  are  not  kept. 
As  soon  as  a  man  ceases  to  pay  at  a  fixed  wage  he  leaves, 
or  you  let  him  leave  ;  you  weed  him  out  when  trade  is 
bad,  because  he  does  not  pay  you ;  but  on  piece-work 
the  difference  is  this,  that  a  man  does  so  much  less  wrrk. 
A  man  would  be  paid  so  much,  say  half  a  cro\vn  a  dozen 
for  making  up  certain  pocket  knives.  When  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  would  earn  35s.  or  40s.  a  week  at  making 
up  those  knives,  but  when  he  gets  on  to  sixty  or  seventy, 
he  will  earn  a  less  amount,  £1  a  week,  15s.  a  week,  12s.  a 
week,  or  even  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  it  partly  depends  on  his 


less  quickness  of  muscle  and  hand,  and  apparently  also  Piece  wo 
it  depends  on  this,  that  having  educated  his  family,  and 
and  brought  them  up,  he  is  able  to  live  with  a  son  or  efficiency 
daughter,  and  to  go  on  being  c[uite  comfortable  on  a 
low  wage  ;    consequently  the  piece-work  lends  itself  to 
an  old  man  contintiing  to  do  the  work  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  the  same  as  a  young  and  strong  man. 

88419.  If  the  piece-work  system  operates  in  this  way, 
how  do  the  trade  unions  come  in  ? — Trade  unions  come 
in  by  fixing  the  rate  at  which  the  men  shall  work.  Thej' 
say  the  piece-work  price  of  this  work  shall  be  2s.  6d., 
and  not  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  ;  consequently,  having  got  the 
piece-work  price  up  to  their  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
work  done  varies  with  the  c{uickness  and  skill  of  the 
worker.  When  two  men  of  the  same  age  are  working 
together  under  trade  tmion  rates  piece-work,  you  may 
find  that  one  will  l>e  making  40  per  cent,  more  wages 
than  the  other. 

88420.  Why  do  you  drop  the  old  man  ? — He  drops 
himself  automatically,  because  he  gets  less  knives  done 
during  the  week. 

88421.  But  you  pay  less  as  you  get  less  knives  ? — We 
simply  pay  the  same  price  per  dozen.  If  the  man  does 
the  work  equally  well,  whether  he  is  earning  12s.  or  30s. 
a  week  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  The  work  he 
brings  in  being  equally  well  done  costs  us  the  same  amount 
per  dozen. 

88422.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  yoti  do  not  drop  the  old 
man  in  the  piece-work  system  ? — No,  we  do  not  drop 
him,  he  drops  himself  in  the  amount  be  c'oes  ;  we  do 
not  drop  him  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

88423.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  pixedwr 
the  trade  unions  were  to  reduce  the  rate  it  would  be  an  and 
advantage  ? — The  question  of  reducing  the  rate  applies  efficienc 
to  the  other  trade  altogether,  to  the  fixed  wage  trade, 
such  as  the  engineering  trade.  It  does  not  apply  to  this.  I 
want  you  to  keep  very  clearly  in  your  mind  the  inherent 
difference  there  is  between  a  piece-work  system  in  the 
lighter  industries  and  the  time-work  system  in  the 
engineering  industry. 

88424.  The  piece-work  system  enables  you  to  keep  Piece  wor 
the  old  men  on  in  this  lighter  trade  ? — Yes,  it  enables  and  the  &\ 
us  to  keep  the  old  men  on,  very  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  old  men. 

88425.  {Miss  Bill.)  May  I  ask  whether,  when  piece-  Ou^.^york 
work  is  done  at  home,  you  are  Hable  for  accidents  ?- — I  .^nA  com- 
think  not.  It  is  generally  considered  in  Sheffield  that  pensation. 
as  to  an  out-worker,  who  takes  his  work  and  does  it  at 

home,  we  are  not  Hable  for  accidents,  I  will  tell  you  one 
reason,  which  is,  that  these  men  who  take  work  home 
and  are  what  we  call  out-workers,  very  often  do  not  work 
solely  for  one  employer  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  prove  whether  it  was  on  your  work  or  on  someone  else's- 
work  that  the  accident  had  happened. 

88426.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  But  what  if  he  did 
work  for  only  one  ? — I  think  that  as  an  out-worker  he  is 
a  contractor.  The  question  is  one  which  has  never  been 
thoroughly  fought  out ;  but  the  impression  in  She£field 
is  that  you  are  not  hable  for  an  out-worker  because  he 
is  a  contractor. 

88427.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  If  you  employ  a  small  builder  he  is 
liable  ? — I  do  not  think  you  are  liable  for  an  out-worker 
because  he  is  a  contractor  on  his  o^ra  account. 

88428.  {Mr.  Patten- 31  acDoiigall.)  He  is  not  an  em- 
ployee ? — We  do  not  think  he  comes  under  the  Workmen's- 
Compensation  Act. 

88429.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  old  piece-worker  would 
have  the  Compensation  Act  working  against  him,  but 
nothing  else  ? — Nothing  else.  It  is  quite  true  that  with 
an  old  piece-worker  you  have  occasionally  to  consider 
whether  he  is  too  risky  to  employ,  whether  from  deafness 
or  defective  eyesight  ;  but  with  regard  to  that  the  rate 
of  insurance  in  the  fighter  trades  is  sufficiently  low  that 
you  are  not  under  the  same  pressure  to  weed  them  out  as 
you  are  in  the  heavier  trades.  The  rate  of  insurance  for 
the  fighter  trades  would  be  now  about  3s.  6d.  per  £100  on 
the  wages,  while  in  the  heavier  trades  it  goes  up  to  23s, 
per  cent.  ;  consequently  the  pressure  to  get  rid  of  the  men 
in  the  fighter  trades  is  decreased  to  one-eighth  by  the 
lower  cost  of  the  insurance. 
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88430.  You  think  that  what  is  essential  to  diminish 
unemployment  is  that  the  boys  should  be  better  trained, 
and  the  education  should  be  more  adapted  to  the  occupa- 
tion they  propose  to  enter  into  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  increase 
the  eificiency  of  the  boys  you  will  increase  the  wealth  ; 
and  there  will  be  less  unemployment  for  that  reason.  I 
may  say  that  the  most  promising  experiment  I  know  in 
that  direction  is  being  carried  on  in  the  silver  trade,  at  the 
Sheffield  Technical  School  of  Art  run  by  the  Corporation ; 
200  boys  and  young  men  are  learning  gract  ical  sil  versmithing 
under  workmen  appointed  by  a  joint  committee  of  masters 
and  men  ;  they  are  being  given  that  training  which  the 
break-down  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  deprived 
them  of  ;  they  are  given  a  training  in  art  designing,  in 
carrying  out  their  own  work,  in  hammering  and  repousse 
work,  soldering  and  raising  work.  It  is  the  most  prom- 
ising experiment  I  know  of  anywhere  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  boys  and  men  going  into  trade.  I  should 
very  much  hke  to  see  that  kind  of  experiment  fostered 
at  technical  schools  ;  that  is,  not  the  training  of  the  black- 
coated  master  or  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  foreman,  but 
to  see  the  training  of  the  workmen,  encouraged  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

88431.  What  age  are  these  boys  ? — They  have  got 
into  employment.  I  am  not  on  the  Committee  myself, 
although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Silversmith's  Association. 
Mr.  Joe  Bradbury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Silversmith's 
Association,  could  give  you  full  information  on  this,  be- 
cause he  has  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  it. 

88432.  They  would  go  there  up  to  a  certain  age  ? — 
They  go  right  up  to  twenty-one.  I  may  say  they  have 
had  to  take  the  roof  off  the  School  of  Art  and  add  another 
storey  in  order  to  make  extra  room  for  these  200  students, 
who  are  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it.  It 
seems  to  me  regrettable  that  any  step  should  be  taken  that 
tends  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  labour ;  for  instance,  a 
non-contributory  free  old-age  pension  scheme  for  with- 
drawing some  of  these  old  men,  the  men  who  are  earning 
10s.  or  12s.  a  week  and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
is  not  merely  going  to  decrease  the  wealth  of  the  country 
by  taking  away  that  work,  but  is  throwing  the  burden  of 
the  pension  you  are  going  to  give  upon  the  efficient 
workers,  consequently  you  are  going  to  lessen  the  efficiency ; 
and  I  deprecate  any  method  which  lessens  efficiency  and 
throws  a  burden  on  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the 
country. 

88433.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDoiigall.)  Is  that  technical 
school  the  only  technical  school  of  the  kind  in  Sheffield  ? 
— No  ;  there  is  a  very  good  school  for  technical  instruction 
in  metallurgy  in  connection  with  the  Applied  Science 
Department  of  the  University. 

88434.  Is  the  number  of  these  technical  schools  in- 
creasing ? — Yes. 

88435.  Is  the  tendency  to  increase  them  general  ? — I 
think  the  tendency  throughout  the  country  is  to  take 
a  greater  interest  in  technical  education.  The  Silver- 
smithing  School  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  on  the  German 
lines  of  the  masters  encouraging  the  foremen  and  workmen 
to  do  the  teaching  of  the  growing-up  journeyman.  The 
other  technical  school  is  on  the  lines  of  professors  teaching 


theory,  although  practice  is  also  taught — r.nd  very  well  Mr.  Albert 
taught — in  the  technical  school ;  but  it  is  all  taught  from  Hohson. 

the  point  of  view  of  a  professor  teaching  in  a  college  or      •  • 

school;    but  the  other  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  10  Dec. ,1907. 
apprenticeship  system,  and  therefore,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
most  interesting  experiment. 

88436.  Is  it  American  labour  that  you  employ  mostly  Nationality 
at  Pittsburg,  or  laboiur  of  other  nationalities  ? — Practically  and  origin 
solely  American.    We  sent  one  or  two  English  foremen     ^^^oui  at 
over.    In  American  labour  we  have  other  nationalities —  ittsburg. 
quite  a  number  of  Hungarians,  Poles,  or  any  nation,  but 

it  is  labour  we  find  in  America,  not  sent  out  from  England. 

88437.  {Mrs.  Bnsanquet.)  Are  the  boys  at  the  Silver- 
smiths' School  in  employment  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  in  em-  Training  of 
plojTnent,  and  go  there  in  the  evening.  boys. 

88438.  Do  they  have  any  premium  from  the  masters 
for  going  there  ? — I  do  not  think  that  in  most  cases  the 
masters  pay  them  any  premium,  but  I  think  the  masters 
give  them  every  encouragement  to  go.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  actual  money  paid. 

88439.  You  spoke  of  a  great  shortage  of  skilled  labour.  Sliortage  of 
Do  the  trade  unions  in  any  way  attempt  to  shorten  the  skilled 
supply  of  labour  ? — They  have  regrettable  rules  against  ''I'bour. 
apprenticeship  in  many  instances.    In  some  cases,  none 

but  the  sons  of  a  workman  in  a  trade  can  go  into  that 
trade.  That  is  a  short-sighted  rule,  because  if  you  could 
get  free  employment  in  the  skilled  trades  a  man  in  a 
skilled  trade  makes  more  than  his  own  living,  he  makes 
employment  for  more  skilled  wcrkers  in  other  trades; 
and  undoubtedly  so  far  as  the  unions  hamper  appren- 
ticeship they  are  making  a  mistake  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers  themselves.  But  that  is  only  one  influence  ; 
another  is  the  reluctance  of  boys  to  go  into  a  trade,  and 
also  the  difficulty  that  workmen  when  they  get  an  ap- 
prentice often  find  that  he  leaves  them  just  when  he  is 
becoming  useful  to  them,  and  that  for  various  reasons 
apprenticeship  is  now  almost  impossible. 

88440.  One  would  expect  with  this  shortage  that  wages 
would  rise  very  much.  Are  they  tending  to  rise  very  fast  ? 
— Not  in  the  cutlery  trade.  The  cutlery  trade  is  kept 
down  by  German  competition,  which  is  in  some  respects 
on  more  scientific  and  better  organised  lines.  The  wages 
in  the  cutlery  trade  in  Sheffield  will  not  rise,  in  my 
opinion,  until  we  have  brought  more  machinery  into  the 
trade.  Machinery  means,  better  wages  and  more  em- 
ployment— not  lower  wages  and  less  employment. 

88441.  You  cannot  raise  the  wages  because  of  the 
competition  ? — Because  of  the  competition  of  cheaper 
and  better  organised  labour  abroad  in  some  branches  of 
the  cutlery  trade. 

88442.  {Dr.   Dojvnes.)  Has  the  mortality  in  certain  Mortality  ia 
industries  in  your  trade  increased  or  diminished  ? —  Sheffield 
Decreased  very  much.    There  still  is  too  much  con-  industries, 
sumption  (I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Office  officials 

recently  on  that  matter),  because  of  racing  grindstones, 
and  other  matters  ;  but  we  have  it  all  in  hand  in  the 
Cutlers'  Manufacturing  Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  We  have  that  in  hand,  and  we  shall  do  what 
we  can,  though  it  is  a  very  difficult  question. 


Mr.  John  Hislop,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Experience 
)f  witness. 


88443.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  a  very  long  ex- 
perience, mostly  connected  with  Leith,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

88444.  You  were  for  six  years  in  the  parish  council ; 
six  years  in  the  town  council  (nearly  five  years  a  magis- 
trate) ;  and  are  a  member  of  the  distress  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

88445.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  prison  visiting 
committee  and  director  of  Leith  Hospital  ? — I  am. 

88446.  I  believe  you  have  instituted  and  carried  on 
for  thirteen  years  a  day  nursery,  and  also  for  twenty 
years  given  Sunday  free  breakfasts  for  children  ? — I 
have. 

88447.  You  are  also,  I  believe,  responsible  for  the 
Working  Girls'  Institute,  which  is  an  institute  for  mill 
girls,  and  you  are  chairman  of  the  Excelsior  Guild  for  the 
betterment  of  dock  labourers  ? — I  am. 


88448.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Statement  which  we  will  treat  as  j'our  evidence -in-chief 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  In  dealing  with  this  question  my  remarks  will  only 
apply  to  Leith,  and  more  especially  to  the  largest  body  of 
men  who  are  the  first  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
During  the  winter  of  1905-1906,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
greater  increase  in  the  "  out-of-works  "  than  in  previous 
years.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  coming  into 
force  caused  a  great  stir  amongst  a  certain  class,  who 
evidently  thought  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  millennium ; 
and  the  result  was  that,  when  the  labour  exchange  was 
opened,  the  rush  was  appalling,  for  a  place  like  Leith — 
there  were  919  names  registered.  During  the  past  winter 
190  names  were  registered.  Enclosed  is  a  small  list 
which  will  serve  to  show  the  various  classes  of  applicants 
{see  Appendix  No.  CV.). 


Mr.  John 
Hidop. 


10  Dec,  1907. 


Unemploj'ecl 
in  Leith  and 
the  Unem- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  John 
Hislop. 

10  Dec,  1907 


Seasonal 
depression. 


Causes  of 
unemploy- 
ment. 


Effects  of 

xmemploy- 

inent. 


Emigration 
as  a  remedy. 


National  aid 
other  works. 


2.  The  reason  for  the  great  rush  at  first  was  not  easily 
accounted  for,  but  on  close  inquiry  I  found  men  entered 
their  names  who  were  in  employment.  This  was  done 
simply  to  see  if  a  bettter  o':'  softer  job  was  to  be  secured. 
The  first  winter's  experience  proved  to  me  the  unwisdom 
of  opening  the  exchange  in  the  evenings  or  during  meal 
hours,  which  gave  these  men  an  opportunity  of  registering 
their  names  without  losing  time  from  their  work. 

It  also  proved  to  me  the  wisdom  of  the  Act  in  regard 
to  the  rate  of  pay  for  work,  as  it  was  evident  that  men 
left  their  usual  work  at  4d.  per  hour  for  that  at  4|d.  and 
5d.  offered  through  the  distress  committee. 

3.  The  hardest  time  is  from  November  till  March,  and 
specially  during  the  period  many  ships  are  laid  up,  through 
the  Baltic  being  frozen.  It  affects  a  large  class  alwaj-s 
verging  on  unemployment — dock  strags  ;  also  the  un- 
skilled in  shipyards.  There  are  many  who  work  little 
at  any  time  ;  they  have  no  desire  for  constant  work,  and 
would  not  keep  it  if  they  had  it.  The  register  under  the 
Act  is  of  great  value  in  this  respect. 

Its  Causes. 

4.  Introduction  of  labour-saving  appliances.  Keen  com- 
petition for  trade  by  other  seaports,  notably  Burnt- 
island, Methil,  Bo'ness,  and  Grangemouth.  The  influx  of 
strong  fresh  men  from  the  country,  who  are  compelled 
often  to  leave  their  homes  of  quiet  and  beauty  so  that 
their  families  may  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  young  men  the  inducement  is  the  Saturday 
half  holiday  and  off  work  on  Sundays.  The  men  from  the 
country  soon  find  a  front  place  in  the  labour  field,  and 
the  town  men  have  to  take  second  place  or  go  to  the  wall, 
and  are  soon  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable. 

Its  Effects. 

5.  Enforced  idleness  is  disastrous  to  the  whole  moral 
and  physical  fibre  of  the  man  :  he  contracts  habits  which 
become  second  nature  :  he  loses  all  purpose  or  aim  in  life. 
When  he  does  get  work  he  finds  himself  soft  and  unfit  for 
a  day's  work.  This  also  applies  to  discharged  prisoners 
who  have  had  no  manual  labour  during  their  confinement. 

Men  not  in  regular  employment  drift  into  slum  dwel- 
lings, where  the  atmoshpere  tends  to  make  them  lazy  and 
is  a  means  of  making  them  resort  to  strong  drink  ;  and 
their  children  grow  up  in  idleness,  become  shiftless  and 
worthless.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  many  men  who  are 
down  and  unfit  for  constant  work  have  been  reduced 
through  indifferent  health,  etc. 

Its  Remedies. 

6.  To  suggest  a  practical  remedy  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  but  as  the  Act  gave  power  to  distress  committees 
to  use  emigration  as  a  remedy,  I  urged  it  strongly,  with 
the  result  that  forty  were  sent  to  Canada  a  year  ago,  and 
are  apparently  doing  well.  I  am  still  a  strong  believer 
in  emigration,  but  recognis3  that  the  men  who  are  likely 
to  be  sent  to  the  Colonies  are  not  in  a  fit  state  physically 
to  face  the  great  change  of  climate  and  conditions  of  life 
and  labour  without  being  braced  up  for  it  by,  say,  a  month 
or  two  on  a  dairy  farm,  working  for  good  plain  wholesome 
food.  Now  that  Australia  is  open  to  receive  and  help 
emigrants  the  change  would  not  be  so  radical,  and  the 
length  of  time  on  the  voyage  would  doubtless  brace  them 
up.  If  even  the  small  numb3r  of  fifty  a  year  for  five  years 
were  sent  out  of  Leith,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the 
unemployed  problem  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

7.  I  have  made  several  suggestions  of  a  local  nature 
which  have  met  with  much  favour,  but  the  lack  of  money 
is  the  drawback.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  local 
schemes  would  at  the  best  be  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
nature,  and  that  relief  in  the  shape  of  work  must  be 
national,  not  local.  The  creation  of  work  of  great  and 
lasting  importance,  such  as  sea-walls,  harbours,  quarries, 
coal-mines,  afforestation,  etc.,  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  nation.  The  Government  works  would  be  open  to 
applications  from  distress  committees,  who  would  send 
the  unemployed  as  provided  for  by  the  Act.  I  am  well 
aware  that  such  schemes  bristle  with  difficulties  and  no 
doubt  would  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  those  with 
vested  interest.  If  coal  mines  were  worked — all  coal 
produced  might  be  used  for  Government  purposes,  coaling 
warships,  etc. — there  would  be  little  fear  of  the  output 
being  too  large  if  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was  adliered  to, 
which  gives  no  encourgaement  to  men  to  leave  present 
employment.  Even  this  suggestion  would  meet  with 
strong  opposition  from  another  section. 


11 

Lazy  -       .       .  . 

7 

6 

Various  reasons  - 

15 

7 

Had  got  another  job 

13 

22 

Job  finished 

9 

7 

Unable  to  work  - 

8 

8.  As  a  voluntary  worker  amongst  the  poorest  class,  I  Di  iiikin" 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  were  there  less  drinking  facilities! 
(liquor)  facilities  in  the  poorer  localities  there  would  be 

fewer  poor,  and  the  unemployed  better  able  to  tide  over 
temporary  difi&culties. 

9.  This  table  shows  the  result  of  my  investigations  at 
one  period  of  the  register  when  these  men  were  sent  for, 
to  send  to  work  or  had  started  : — 

Did  not  turn  up  -  11  Lazy  ....  7  Statistics, 
Refused  to  start  -  ^       -r^  . 

Tired  of  the  work 
Left — gave  no  reason 
Drink  - 

88449.  {Chairman.)  When  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Unemploy 
Act  first  came  into  force  there  was  a  great  rush  at  Leith,  Workmen 
and  you  had  919  names  registered  ? — That  is  so.  -*^"^' 

88450.  Last  winter  did  that  919  come  down  to  190  ? 
That  is  so. 

88451.  You  found  that  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  put  their  names  down  who  were  in  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  a  great  many,  I  may  say  hundreds  of  them. 

88452.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  employ- 
ment in  Leith,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  about  the  docks, 
especially. 

88453.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  Employme 
who  are  employed  at  the  docks  normally  ? — I  could  at  Leith 
scarcely  say ;   I  should  think  about  2,000. 

88454.  As  much  as  that  ?— Yes. 

88455.  Are  there  many  other  casual  occupations  at 
Leith  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

88456.  What  is  the  main  industry  at  Leith  ? — Shipping 
and  the  industry  is,  of  course,  ship-building. 

88457.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  shipbuilding  ? — Ramage 
and  Ferguson's  Yard,  Hawthorn's  Yard  and  Morton's 
Yard  ;    those  are  the  principal  shipbuilding  yards. 

88458.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  of  various  kinds 
in  Leith,  are  there  not  ?— The  largest  of  the  kind  is  a  mill 
for  making  sail-cloth,  twine  and  rope,  where  there  are 
about  600  females  employed  ;  and  also  a  rag  and  paper 
sorting  stores  where  there  are  also  some  hundreds  of 
women  of  the  poorest  class  employed. 

88459.  Does  the  fish  industry  employ  many  women  ? 
— I  think  not  more  than  150  fish  curing.  The  fish  market 
of  course,  is  quite  different  from  the  iish  curing. 

88460.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  female  emplo3Tnent  in 
Leith  ? — A  great  deal  of  it.  There  is  a  large  biscuit 
factory  there  which  employs  a  great  number  of  females, 
but  of  quite  a  different  class  from  the  paper  and  rag 
sorting,  and  also  from  the  mills. 

88461.  The  paper  and  rag  sorting  and  the  sail-cloth  and 
twine  making  employs  a  low  grade  of  industry  ? — Yes, 
but  the  sail-cloth  and  twine  making  not  so  low  as  the 
paper  and  rag  sorting.    That  is  the  lowest  of  all. 

88462.  Has  there  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  live  more  on  women's  earnings  at  Leith  ? — That  is 
so. 

88463.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  in  your  mind,  have 
you  ? — None  whatever. 

88464.  Did  any  women  register  ? — Two. 

88465.  You  found  out,  from  these  persons  registering  Unemploye 
their  names  who  were  in  employment,  that  it  was  neces-  Workmen 
sary  to  look  pretty  closely  as  to  the  rate  of  pay  given  under  Act ;  class 
the  Act  ?— Quite.  of  persons 

applymg ; 

88466.  You  put  the  rate  down  so  that  it  was  rather  and  wages 
lower  than  that  which  persons  in  ordinary  employ  could  paid. 

get  ? — I  did  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  was  not  carried  out  as  I  would  have  it.  The  rate 
which  I  proposed,  and  which  was  put  before  the  meeting, 
was  from  3^d.  to  4d.  an  hour  for  the  class  of  work  which 
was  done. 

88467.  The  Act  was  passed  ostensibly  to  help  respect- 
able persons  who  were  ordinarily  in  regular  employ,  and 
who  for  some  exceptional  circumstance  were  temporarily 
out  of  employment.  Out  of  that  919  were  there  many 
who  came  within  that  category,  or  were  they  mostly 
persons  who  were  connected  with  casual  labour,  and  were 
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L  neniploj^ed  generally  more  or  less  unemployed  ? — I  think  that  they 

Iv'orkmen  were  of  a  class  that  was  always  out  of  emplojTnenfc,  or 

ict-and  class  doing  just  casual  work.    We  had  very  few  real  tradesmen, 

.f  persons  ^ho  would,  as  I  say,  have  complied  with  the  true  spirit 

ipplyingfor  rj,^     ^^..^  ^^Q^^iy  shiftless  and  thriftless, 
i.ssistance 

inder  it  in  88468.  Legally  in  Scotland  you  are  not  entitled  to  give 

.eith.  relief  to  the  able-bodied  ?— That  is  so. 

88469.  Should  you  think  they  were  the  sort  of  class  of 
persons  who  in  England  would  have  applied  for  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

88470.  In  fact,  they  were  a  class  very  little  removed 
from  the  class  who  come  to  the  parish  council,  I  suppose  ? 
— That  is  so. 

8847 L  Really  then  the  Act,  so  far  as  Leith  is  concerned, 
has  been  the  means  of  granting  doles  and  assistance  to  a 
class  who  are  only  just  above  those  who  come  to  the 
parish  council  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  were  many  that 
were  rather  above  that,  who  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
parish  if  they  could  have  got  work. 

88472.  You  had  a  certain  proportion  of  the  persons 
for  whom  the  Act  was  intended  ? — Yes. 

88473.  Had  you  any  success  with  those  people  ?  Could 
you  place  them  as  employees  at  all  ? — Not  very  many, 
except  for  the  work  that  was  created  for  them. 

abour  88474.  Had  you  any  labour  exchange,  or  anything  of 

;iliaiir  e]      that  kind  ? — Yes,  we  had  one  from  the  first. 

88475.  How  did  that  answer  ? — To  my  mind  it  has 
not  been  a  success  with  regard  to  securing  labour,  but 
possibly  that  is  because  of  the  man  who  is  inside. 

88476.  It  was  not  properly  worked  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does  anything  at  all. 

88477.  Do  you  think  that  the  labour  exchanges,  if  they 
were  established  right  throughout  the  country,  could  be 
made  an  important  feature  in  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment ? — I  am  afraid  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  differ- 
ence made,  it  might  be  the  same  office,  but  there  would 
have  to  be  certain  days  for  certain  classes  of  men  ;  our 
real  tradesmen  would  not  go  at  the  same  day  and  hour 
to  register  their  names  with  the  casual  labourers,  they 
will  not  mix. 

88478.  I  suppose  employers  are  much  the  same  1 — • 
Quite  so. 

88479.  I  was  thinking  rather  that  it  should  be  part  of 
the  general  industrial  system  of  the  country,  and  there 
should  only  be  tacked  on  to  it  possibly,  at  odd  moments, 
this  particular  class  of  unemployed.  Doyou  think  if 
you  could  make  some  sort  of  separation  such  as  you  sug- 
gest it  would  be  an  effective  system  in  Scotland  ? — I  am 
sure  it  would,  that  where  they  grew  or  were  opened  up 
under  the  town  council,  both  the  employers  and  the 
genuine  out-of-work  would  apply  there  and  get  the  relief 
of  work. 

88480.  If  you  established  anything  of  that  kind  it 
would  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  respectable 
working  man  who  was  looking  for  work  and  the  vagrant  ? 
— Quite. 

8848L  And  you  would  be  able  to  help  the  respectable 
working-man  and  pass  him  on  ? — That  is  so. 

88482.  The  vagrant  is  becoming  a  great  nuisance  in 
Scotland,  is  he  not  ? — I  think  he  has  always  been. 

88483.  Is  it  worse  now,  do  you  think,  than  it  was  ? — 
I  think  that  as  long  as  they  can  go  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  hard  up  they  can  go 
into  a  workhouse,  if  only  for  a  night,  it  will  always  be 
so  ;  because  they  simply  go  about  the  country  knowing 
that  they  can  lay  up  for  two  or  three  days  until  they 
are  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  parish,  and  they 
pass  on  to  what  they  consider  is  the  best  poorhouse, 
where  they  get  the  best  treatment. 

88484.  Coming  back  to  Leith.  Are  there  always  a 
certain  number  of  unemployed  or  under-employed  in 

inder employ.  Lej^i^  ,_Yes,  always, 
meut  m 

Leith.  88485.  I  suppose  they  drift  in  there  from  around  ? — 

Quite  so.  I  think  not  only  Leith,  but  all  seaports  are 
much  the  same ;  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  had  at 
certain  times  and  periods  that  a  great  many  men  come 
in  from  the  country. 


88488.  Are  the  lodgings,  and  so  on,  at  Leith  cheaper,    31 1:  John 
or  accommodation  more  easily  obtained,  than  in  Edin-  Hi-slop. 
burgh.    Do  you  get  at  all  the  inferior  classes  of  Edinburgh      ~  ~ 
drifting  down  to  Leith  ?— Yes,  a  great  many  from  the     J^ec,  1J07. 
lodging-houses  in  the  Grassmarket  come  down  to  the  Unemloy- 
docks  at  L'iith.  ment  and 

88487.  On  account  of  the  casual  labour,  I  suppose  ? —  ^"-1111*1^'''°^ 

88488.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  Do  they  merely  go  down  to 
work,  or  do  they  go  down  and  live  in  Leith  ? — They  go 
to  work  merely. 

88489.  They  go  down  by  the  tramways  to  work  ? — 
They  walk  up  and  down. 

88490  (Chairman.)  They  do  not  live  there  ?— They 
live  in  Edinburgh  in  the  Grassmarket. 

8849L  In  the  lodging-houses  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  a 
good  many  lodging-houses  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

88492.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  the  effects  of 
unemployment,  we  have  had  so  much  evidence  on  that 
and  the  moral  and  physical  deterioration  is  admitted  by 
everybody.    You  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  emi-  Emigration, 
grating  a  good  many  people  ? — Yes,  about  thirty-six,  I 

think  it  was  ;  about  forty  with  children. 

88493.  Did  you  emigrate  them  at  once,  or  did  you  put 
them  through  some  training  before  they  went  ? — Not 
through  any  training.  We  sent  them  straight ;  but  we 
had  situations  secured  for  every  one  of  them  before  they 
loft  here. 

88494.  Were  the  forty  you  sent  out  heads  of  families, 
or  was  it  only  an  aggregate  of  forty  ? — Forty  all  told, 
children  and  wives. 

88495.  Were  they  picked  people  ? — They  were  picked 
as  far  as  having  been  accustomed  to  farm  work,  if  possible. 

88496.  Could  you  have  sent  many  more  that  were 
qualified  ? — Not  with  regard  to  men  who  were  accustomed 
to  farm  labour. 

88497.  Were  they  all  taken  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, or  passed  by  the  Canadian  Government  ? — They 
were  all  passed. 

88498.  Where  did  they  examine  them,  in  Leith  or  in 
Canada  ? — They  were  medically  examined  in  Leith.  We 
had  them  medically  examined. 

88499.  Were  they  typical  of  the  so-called  unemployed, 
or  were  they  country  people  who  had  only  been  a  short 
time  in  Leith  ? — Some  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country  in  their  younger  days,  and  who  had  come  to  the 
town  to  make  room  for  their  families,  and  had  drifted, 
perhaps,  from  being  van  men  down  to  the  docks,  and  there 
they  had  to  make  rather  a  precarious  living — some  of 
them  yoimg  men.  For  instance,  one  young  fellow  got 
his  training  through  having  been  sent  to  a  reformatory 
in  the  coimtry ;  that  was  for  the  very  trifling  offence  of 
stealing  a  whip  ;  but  he  has  turned  out  very  well  in 
Canada,  he  has  already  claimed  his  160  acres,  and  is  doing 
well. 

88500.  You  paid  their  passages  out  ? — Yes  ;    we  paid 
£7  each. 

88501.  Are  they  under  any  obligation  to  re-pay  ? — 
Yes ;   we  asked  them  to  re-pay  that  in  twelve  months. 

88502.  Have  any  of  them  paid  anything  ? — Three, 
I  think,  have  paid  £7  each. 

88503.  Supposing  you  could  emigrate  for  the  next 
five  years,  say  fifty,  do  you  think  it  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial difference  ? — I  think  so. 

88504.  Was  there  a  reluctance  to  go  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  or  not  ? — There  was  a  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  wives.  We  had  arranged  that 
so  many  men  and  their  wives  were  to  go  out ;  but  when 
it  came  to  the  time  the  wives  would  not  go,  and  we  would 
not  send  the  men  without  the  wives;  so  that  we  had 
to  get  single  men.  We  had  to  arrange  all  these  matters 
(vith  the  parish  council  so  that  we  were  not  sending  any 
men  to  leave  their  wives  on  the  parish  ;  and  we  also 
had  to  assure  the  Canadian  Government  as  to  the 
character  of  these  men,  so  that  we  had  to  get  the 
police  evidence. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  John       88505.  Then  you  took  precautions  so  that  no  man 

Hislop.     who  emigrated  left  his  wife  and  children  behind  on  the 

~  parish  ? — Quite  so. 

10  Dec.  1907. 

.   88506.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  emigration  now  going 

on  between  Scotland  and  Canada  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 
There  has  not  been  any  from  Leith  or  Edinburgh  this 
last  year,  I  think. 

Temporary  88507.  You  are  not  very  much  pleased  with,  or  in 
relief  by  local  favour  of,  temporary  local  schemes  for  the  relief  of  this 
authorities,  kind  of  distress  ? — All  that  we  did  was  to  take  down 
slum  property  and  lay  out  the  links,  and  form  bowling 
greens  ;  that  is  all  of  a  temporary  nature.  There  was 
nothing  done  last  year  except  a  scheme  for  breaking 
stones. 

88508.  You  would  like  to  make  this  work  national 
rather  than  local ;  your  idea,  I  suppose,  being  that  there 
is  certain  work  that  the  Government  might  set  on  foot 
which  would  not  compete  with  ordinary  private  enter- 
prise ? — Quite  so. 

88509.  As  you  admit,  it  is  very  dif3Eicult  to  propose 
anjrthing  of  that  kind,  because,  of  course,  if  the  Govern- 
ment once  framed  any  such  scheme  there  might  be  great 
pressure  put  upon  them  to  amplify  it  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
what  we  rather  feel  in  Leith. 

88510.  I  suppose  what  is  in  your  mind  is  that 
these  local  schemes  result  in  a  good  deal  of  waste 
of  money  ? — Some  of  them  do,  or  they  might  appear 
tc  result  in  a  waste  of  money.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  while  Leith  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
dock  extension,  were  they  helped  by  the  Government  to 
further  extensions,  Leith  would  become  a  still  greater 
shipping  port.  There  is  a  scheme  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  sea-wall  from  Newhaven  towards  the  west 
pier,  and  I  believe  that  that  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
dock  commission  some  day. 

88511.  I  rather  meant  that  if  the  work  of  dealing 
with  this  distress  is  left  to  a  large  number  of  localities, 
there  probably  would  be  a  great  deal  of  money  wasted, 
because  they  have  not  got  a  proper  scheme,  and  might 
rather  invent  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

88512.  That  is  your  idea  ?— Yes. 

88513.  If  anything  is  doiie,  you  want  the  scheme 
to  be  carefully  thought  out,  and  to  be  rather  more 
national  in  its  object,  so  that  there  should  be  some  public 
return  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  it  is  left 
to  the  local  authorities  to  work  out,  the  tendency  is 
for  men — it  seems  to  be  a  failing  of  human  nature — to 
look  for  popularity,  and  to  be  popular  you  must  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money,  I  think.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  playing  to  the  gallery  in  public  life  from  my  experience, 
and  unless  one  is  prepared  to  face  a  good  deal  of  ill-will, 
one  caimot  do  very  much  real  honest  work. 

88514.  And,  of  course,  that  difficulty  is  accentuated 
when  the  persons  in  authority  are  locally  elected  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  things 
would  be  quite  different  if  it  were  a  matter  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  you  would  simply  have  local  men  to  administer 
it. 

88515.  In  an  appendix  (see  Appendix  No.  CV.) 
you  give  a  list  of  the  persons  registered,  which  shows, 
I  think,  that  they  were  pretty  widely  distributed,  though 
dock  and  ordinary  labourers  constitute  the  great  ma- 
jority ? — Yes. 

Buildin'>-  88516.  Is  the  building  trade  in  Scotland  just  now  in 

trades  m       rather  a  depressed  condition  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
Scotland.  88517.  Of  course  it  would  be  depressed  now  with  the 

high  value  of  money,  but  has  it  been  depressed  for  some 
time  past  ? — It  has  been  depressed  more  because  of  the 
over-building  in  previous  years,  and  also  because  of  the 
desire  at  present  for  building  a  different  class  of  dwelling, 
which  is  the  cause  of  vacating  other  dwellings.  For 
instance,  there  are  what  they  call  the  flatted  villas,  which 
are  the  great  rage  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  just  now. 
These  flatted  viUas  are  composed  of  two  flats.  Before, 
there  used  to  be  large  tenements  of  four  to  six  flats  ; 
these  are  being  emptied,  and  the  people  are  filling  up 
the  newer  flatted  villas. 

88518.  That  is,  villas  with  two  flats,  one  on  top  of  the 
other  ? — Yes.  One  tenant  enters  from  the  main  door, 
and  the  other  enters  from  a  side  door  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  first  flat.  Each  occupant  has  a  door  for  himself, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 


88519.  Going  back  to  what  you  told  me  about  women's  Wives  as 
employment,  it  has  been  generally  alleged  that  in  those  bread- 
places  where  the  women  support  the  men  there  is  a  good  winners 
deal  of  loafing  and  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness,  and 
infantile  mortality  rises ;    are  there  any  indications  of 
that  in  Leith  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  like  men  living  on  the  immoral  lives  of  their 
wives. 

88520.  I  did  not  mean  that  ? — But  there  is  loafing 
about,  the  man  knowing  that  the  wife  goes  out  to  work, 
and  that  the  children  are  fairly  safe.  In  that  way  the 
men  get  careless.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  them,  one 
would  think,  are  not  very  long  married  before  the  wife 
goes  out  to  work. 

88521.  Should  you  say  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
wife  was  forced  to  go  out  to  work,  becauee  the  head  of 
the  family,  the  man,  was  short  of  work,  or  could  not 
get  work  ? — In  many  places  it  is  because  the  men  are 
short  of  work,  and  there  is  so  much  work  in  Leith  for 
the  women  in  the  mills  and  in  these  rag  stores.  My 
experience  is  obtained  a  good  deal  through  the  creche, 
where  these  mothers  come  and  leave  their  children  during 
the  day. 

88522.  Is  it  a  municipal  creche,  or  a  private  charitable  A  creche 
creche  ? — It  is  one  that  I  started  myself  with  the  help  Leith. 
of  some  ladies  some  fourteen  years  ago,  but  I  handed  it 

over  a  year  ago  to  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  is  a  recognised  association 
in  the  town. 

88523.  What  number  of  children  are  left  there  daily  ? 
— About  thirty  to  forty. 

88524.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  the  creche  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  ? — Yes.  The  children 
are  charged  for  at  about  3d.  per  head,  and  if  there  are 
two  in  a  family  2Jd.  each. 

88525.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  feed  them  for   that  — 
Yes. 

88526.  Does  it  cover  the  expense  ? — No. 

88527.  Of  course  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
mothers  would  go  to  work  and  leave  their  children  there  ? 
— That  is  so. 

88528.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  other  mothers  ? — 
It  has  a  very  good  effect  on  the  mothers.  Whereas 
when  they  bring  the  children  first  they  are  very  dirty, 
through  having  the  children  given  back  to  them  clean 
every  day  they  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  handing  them 
back  dirty,  so  they  try  to  keep  them  clean.  We  note 
a  great  difference  if  the  child  has  been  away  for  a  week 
or  two,  both  in  its  cleanliness  and  in  the  way  it  has  been 
fed. 

88529.  How  old  can  they  come  ?— We  have  had  them 
from  a  fortnight  old  up  to  school  age,  and  some  are  at 
school.  If  the  younger  ones  are  in  the  creche,  the  older 
ones  come  and  get  their  breakfast,  their  dinner  and  their 
tea  there,  and  the  mother  takes  two  or  three  of  them 
home  after  she  comes  from  work. 

88530.  The  school  age  in  Scotland  is  five,  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes,  they  start  at  five. 

88531.  So  in  that  way  your  creche  has  had  a  good  moral 
effect  on  the  mothers  ? — Yes. 

88532.  What  is  the  Excelsior  Guild  of  which  you  are  Tiie  Excel 
chairman  ?— It  is  simply  an  effort  made  by  some  young  Guild  ia 
men  and  young  women  to  reach  the  most  debased  class  Leitli. 

of  casual  labourers,  who  work  about  the  docks  and  live 
in  the  poorest  slum  dwellings  and  also  in  the  lodging- 
houses.  These  are  a  very  low  class  of  men,  and  even 
in  our  town  the  Salvation  Army  has  not  reached  them. 
Through  personal  contact  with  them,  these  young  people 
are  enabled  to  bring  these  men  together  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  It  is  quite  easily  understood  that  these  men, 
when  they  are  laid  aside,  have  not  a  single  friend  to  see 
them  and  to  look  after  them,  whether  they  are  taken 
t3  the  hospital  or  to  the  poorhouse.  They  are  friendless. 
But  they  become  members  of  the  Guild,  which  aims  a 
making  them  temperate  and  helping  them  in  that  way. 
They  are  visited  in  the  infirmary  or  in  the  poorhouse 
and  some  little  attention  and  care  is  paid  to  them  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  become  bstter  men. 
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88533.  Is  there  much  organised  charity  in  Leith  ? 
Are  there  any  other  guilds  or  other  organisations  ? — 
The  principal  one  is  that  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  is  really  managed  by  ft 
committee  of  well-known  merchants  in  town. 

88534.  Do  they  work  at  all  in  conjunction  with  the 
parish  council  ? — No,  except  in  getting  information. 

88535.  I  suppose  information  is  exchanged  between 
the  two  ? — Information  is  received  from  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  also  from 
the  parish  coimcil. 

88536.  It  has  been  suggested  as  regards  England  that 
in  any  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  it  would  be  advisable 
that  there  should  be  a  recognised  committee  of  organised 
charity  working  in  connection  with  the  relief  committee  ? 
I  think  that  would  be  very  advisable. 

88537.  Supposing  there  was  such  an  idea  as  that,  have 
you  any  doubt  that  you  Would  be  able  to  create  an  effec- 
tive organisation  in  Leith  ? — None  whatever  as  to  Leith. 
You  could  get  a  committee  of  the  right  men  and  women 
in  Leith,  I  am  sure. 

88538.  The  material  is  all  there,  and  it  only  w'ants  to 
be  recognised  ? — Quite  so. 

88539.  As  regards  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
would  you  renew  it,  and  if  you  did  renew  it,  would  you 
amend  it,  or  would  you  hand  over  the  work  to  the  parish 
council  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  that.  It  w'ould  be 
all  right  if  you  had  the  other  committee  Working  with 
the  parish  council ;  I  think  then  it  might  be  handed 
over  to  them. 

88540.  I  am  assuming  that  you  had  a  parish  council, 
an  organised  charitable  committee  working  with  it,  and 
a  labour  bureau  ? — The  labour  bureau  would  require 
to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  parish  council,  I  mean  as 
regards  the  registering  of  the  names.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  in  England,  but  especially  with  the  Scottish 
people  they  are  rather  against  anytlung  in  the  shape  of 
parish  relief. 

88541.  Then  any  labour  bureau  would  have  to  be 
dissociated  altogether  from  the  Poor  Law,  and  if  under 
any  popular  control,  it  would  have  to  be  under  the  muni- 
cipality, I  suppose  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  how 
it  would  act  best  in  Scotland. 

88542.  Assuming  you  had  those  three  organisations 
— an  improved  Poor  Law,  with  relief  committees  asso- 
ciated with  charitable  committees,  and  an  effective 
labour  exchange,  you  would  not  want  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  would  you  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  present  Act  is  that  we  cannot 
get  any  money. 

88543.  {Mr.  Patten  McDougall.)  Do  you  mean  from 
local  contributions  ? — Except  from  local  contributions, 
and  they  are  nil, 

88544.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  can  get  money  from 
the  rates  for  certain  purposes,  can  you  not,  for  instance, 
emigration  ? — Quite  so ;  and  that  was  my  principal 
reason  for  sending  out  the  number  I  did. 

88545.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  You  can  also  spend 
money  on  labour  bureaux  ? — Yes.  But  I  was  rather 
against  that.  I  wanted  to  reduce,  during  the  summer 
time,  the  clerks'  labour  to  half  a  day  and  give  him  half 
the  pay  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  we  might  as  well  keep 
him  going.  It  surprises  me  that  the  man  is  not  in 
the  Morningside  Asylum  ;  I  should  have  been  there,  if 
I  had  had  so  little  to  do. 

88546.  {Bishop  of  Eoss.)  I  think  you  said  there  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  children  in  the  creche  every 
day  ? — Yes. 

88547.  And  you  take  them  as  young  as  a  fortnight 
old  ? — Sometimes  they  are  a  fortnight  old. 

88548.  Do  the  mothers  come  to  nurse  those  very 
yoimg  babies  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — They  are  sup- 
posed to  come  at  the  meal  hour. 

88549.  Do  they  come,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — A  good 
many  have  come.  We  have  what  is  called  a  pasteurised 
and  sterilised  milk  depot  in  Leith  ;  but  that  has  not 
been  a  great  success,  because  the  poor  people  think 
they  are  not  getting  value  for  their  money ;  they  think 
they  can  boil  the  milk  and  put  the  water  in  it  themselves. 


88550.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  children 
are  naturally  fed,  or  artificially  fed  with  pasteurised 
milk  ? — Most  of  them  are  fed  from  the  bottle. 
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88551.  From  the  bottle  and  not  by  the  mothers  ?—  ■  

Yes. 

88552.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  children  you  have 
got  to  deal  with  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  would  happen  sup- 
posing they  were  not  in  the  creche  ;  they  would  still  be 
fed  from  the  bottle. 

88553.  So  the  practice  is  rather  general  in  Leith  of 
bottle-feeding  as  against  natural  feeding  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  that  way,  except  when  the  mothers 
have  the  children  at  home,  and  then  they  overdo  it 
again  ;  they  keep  them  at  the  breast  far  too  long,  both 
for  the  child  and  for  the  mother. 

88554.  So  you  have  the  extremes  ? — Quite  so. 

88555.  An  excess  on  both  sides  ? — Yes,  You  get 
the  mother  suckling  the  child  for  fifteen  months. 

88556.  Leith  for  the  emplojnuent  of  the  men  depends  Dock 

a  good  deal  on  its  docks,  does  it  not  ? — I  think  most  of  j    '^}"  ^''^ 
the  men  depend  on  the  docks.  emifiatioa 

88557.  The  population  of  Leith  is  rather  fluctuating, 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

88558.  A  number  of  men  come  in  for  the  dock  work  ? 
—Yes. 

88559.  If  you  were  to  emigrate  fifty  a  year  I  can  quite 
see  that  that  might  be  a  remedy  if  yom:  population  was 
stationary ;  but  with  a  very  migratory  popvdation  such 
as  you  have  in  I.eith,  do  you  think  it  is  a  remedy  to 
emigrate  fifty  each  year  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  men 
who  would  come  in  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  those 
who  emigrated  would  be  the  same  weaklings.  They 
would  be  better  able  to  battle,  and  go  elsewhere  if  there 
is  no  work.  You  should  know  that  a  good  many  of 
these  men  who  were  emigrated  were  under-fed.  The 
medical  man  gave  his  testimony  that  some  of  them  were 
of  splendid  physique,  but  that  they  had  not  been  fed 
and  so  were  not  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work.  I  believe 
that  the  voyage  itself  did  wonders  for  some  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  would  come  into  Leith  to  fill 
their  place.  'Whenever  there  is  word  goes  round  that 
the  docks  are  busy,  of  course  they  come  from  a  good 
distance  away.  If  Grangemouth  is  quiet  with  shipping, 
or  Methil  or  Burntisland,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  come 
to  Leith. 

88560.  Then,  naturally,  it  is  rather  the  weaker  men 
that  are  knocked  out  of  the  work  ? — The  weaker  men 
are  the  last  to  be  taken  on. 

88561.  If  you  make  gaps,  and  those  gaps  are  filled  by 
stronger  men  from  the  country  and  from  a  distance,  do 
you  not  still  leave  out  as  the  residuum  the  weaker  men  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so.    I  think  as  well  as  the  movement 

to  help  the  working  people  in  the  towns,  there  is  also  a  Urban  and 
movement  afoot  to  keep  the  men  in  the  country,  that  is,  I'ural 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  live  in  the  country.    I  employment- 
discovered,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  Statement,  that 
a  good  manji-  of  the  young  men  come  into  the  towns 
because  they  are  free  there  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
on  Sundays.    On  the  farms  on  which  they  have  been 
labouring  they  have,  of  course,  had  no  Saturday  after- 
noons and  they  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  on  Sundays  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  great  inducement  to  the  young  men 
to  come  into  the  towns.     I  think  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  these  men  will  get  the  Sunday  to  themselres, 
more  or  less,  and  also  a  good  part  of  Saturday — I  think 
the  feeling  is  towards  that  way,  and  a.lso  that  there  will 
be  greater  inducements  for  them  to  stay. 

88562.  What  do  you  suggest  as  greater  inducements, 
for  them  to  remain  in  the  country  ? — I  do  not  know  for 
the  young  men,  but  certainly  for  the  married  men  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  u  they  had  something 
before  them  for  their  families.  It  is  a  very  serious 
difficulty  that  a  man  with  a  large  family — and  most  of 
them  have  large  families — has  to  face  now.  They  have 
so  many  girls  and  so  many  lads,  and  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  because  with  the  difi'erent  appliances 
now  on  farms  there  is  not  the  same  chance  of  employ- 
ment, not  even  in  harvest  time.  Almost  the  only  period 
when  females  can  be  utilised  is  the  potato -gathering. 
It  is  not  like  what  it  was  at  one  time  when  they  were  all 
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employed  during  the  whole  harvest  season,  and  there 
was  so  much  to  do  in  making  straw  ropes.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  now.  Taking  the  south  part  of 
•  the  country,  if  they  are  near  Galashiels  or  Hawick  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  a  farm  servant  getting  rid  of 
his  daughters  ;  they  can  very  often  get  emplo3rment  at 
Galashiels  in  the  mills  and  can  make  splendid  wages. 
If  you  take  the  other  districts  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
man  unless  he  has  some  means  of  getting  them  into 
domestic  service,  and  unfortunately  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  about  now  of  thinking  that  that  is  beneath  them, 
I  am  sorry  to  say. 

88563.  You  have  gone  a  considerable  distance  in 
showing  us  the  difficulties,  but  so  far  I  do  not  think  you 
have  made  any  suggestion  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  state 
of  things  you  have  described.  You  said  a  while  ago  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  something  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  country ;  and  I  ask  you  if  you  can  make  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  that  could  be  effected  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  could  be  done,  unless  every  farm  servant 
had  so  much  ground  of  his  own  allowed  him.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  well-to-do  farm  servant  ought  not,  beyond 
liis  pig,  which  some  of  them  are  allowed  to  keep,  also  to 
have  his  cow  ;  and  if  he  were  allowed  that,  then  I  think 
any  surplus  butter  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  might  get, 
his  farmer  (that  is,  his  employer)  might  take  off  his 
liands,  thereby  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  ground, 
and  thereby  enabling  a  daughter  to  be  kept  at  home  who 
could  give  her  surplus  labour  to  the  farmer. 

88564.  Would  you  expect  this  to  be  done  by  the  farmer 
himself  upon  his  private  personal  initiative,  or  would  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  legislation  to  try  and  urge  on  this  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  I  should  hope  it 
Would  get  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  when  a  farm 
servant  is  hired,  it  depends  on  the  number  of  his  family 
and  the  age  of  the  members  of  the  family  as  to  the  amount 
of  ground  he  would  have  along  with  his  wages. 

88565.  The  tondency  has  been,  according  to  your  own 
description,  quite  the  other  way  ;  the  tendency  has  been 
to  employ  fewer  and  fewer  psople  on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

885G6.  How  do  you  propose  now  not  merely  to  arrest 
that  tendency,  but  to  turn  the  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction  ?  Do  you  think  the  nature  of  the  Scottish 
farmer  will  be  changed,  or  that  his  interests  will  be 
changed  ? — They  will  not  be  changed.  As  I  said  before, 
the  tendency  is  now  that  the  men  cannot  get  anything 
to  do  on  the  farms,  when  perhaps  three  farms  are  turned 
into  one. 

88567.  If  you  want  to  find  something  to  do  for  them, 
do  you  not  think  you  must  set  some  external  force  to  Work 
to  bring  about  the  change  that  you  advocate  ? — If  you 
take  and  turn  three  good  r^rable  farms  into  one  sheep 
farm  you  have  no  work  at  all  for  them. 

88568.  Certainly  ;  but  that  is  what  is  going  on,  is  it 
not  ? — That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  if  a  farmer  agrees 
with  his  hands  to  give  them  so  much  ground,  so  that  they 
might  keep  a  cow  and  other  things,  they  might  produce 
something  which  they  could  sell  in  the  market. 

88569.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  is  not  the  tendency 
of  the  farmer  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — Of  the  farmer, 
yes  ;  but  judging  from  the  agitation  that  is  going  on  now, 
I  think  possibly  he  will  see  where  his  best  interest  lies. 
J3y  and  bye,  the  farmers  v/ill  get  nobody  to  do  their  work. 

88570.  And  there  will  be  nothing  but  sheep-farming, 
so  that  you  will  requ:re  very  little  farm  labour  ? — I  must 
3T,y  that  it  will  require  some  outside  force  to  bring  this 
about. 

88571.  Then  assuming  there  is  too  much  labour  required 
in  sheep-farming,  I  suppose  we  will  have  nothing  but  game 
preserves  ? — There  is  plenty  of  that  in  Scotland  already  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  that  point,  because 
the  game  preserves  are  usually  land  that  cannot  be  em- 
ployed for  anything  else. 

88572.  You  do  not  admit,  and  you  would  not  admit, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  any  outside  pressure 
in  order  to  get  the  faimer  to  understand  that  it  was  for 
the  national  interest,  if  not  for  his  own  personal  interest, 
that  the  farm  labourer  should  bo  able  to  get  his  living 
more  on  the  land,  and,  say,  to  have  his  cow  and  a  little 
more  accommodation  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  good 
if  it  could  be. 


88573.  Do  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  would 
not  propose  such  external  pressure  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

88574.  Would  you  advocate  it  ?— Yes,  I    would,  if 
necessary. 

88575.  I  see  in  your  Statement  that  you  advocate  the  Nationr 
Government  employing  men  on  such  Work  as  sea-wa.lls  ?  works  a 
— Yes.  remedy, 

88576.  I  think  from  an  answer  you  made  to  the  chair- 
man  you  meant  a  Wall  in  connection  with  the  harbour 
of  Leith.  The  term  "  sea-WaU  "  has  been  used  in  evi- 
dence as  meaning  walls  to  prevent  coast  erosion  by  the 
sea  coining  in  on  the  land,  and  I  want  to  know  in  which 
sense  you  use  the  term  ? — I  Was  looking  beyond  Leith 
when  I  mentioned  that ;  but  the  sea-Weil  which  is  before 
my  mind  mostly  is  a  Wa,!!  extending  from  the  burgh  of 
Leith  to  Portobello,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Edinburgh  ; 
that  is  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 

88577.  In  connection  with  preventing  coast  erosion,  with 
afforestation,  and  with  other  works  of  that  sort,  would 
you  advocate  those  works  if  they  were  unremimerative  ? 
— If  you  take  it  apart  from  giving  the  people  employment, 
I  should  say  I  would  be  against  it ;  but  if  it  is  to  give  the 
people  employment,  and  thereby  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  proper  physical  condition,  then  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  loss  to  the  nation.  If  it  were  a  mere  commercial 
speculation,  as  a  business  man  I  would  not  go  in  for  a 
thing  that  did  not  pay. 

88578.  Your  answer  seems  to  me  to  suggest  two  different 
conditions  of  things — one  is  a  period  of  acute  distress  of 
a  passing  character,  and  the  other  would  be  rather  a  per- 
manent condition  of  unemployment  or  under-employ- 
ment.  I  can  very  well  understand  why  you  would  advo- 
cate the  performance  of  works  of  this  class,  though  they 
were  unremunerative,  in  a  period  of  passing  acute  distress, 
because  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  keep  the  people 
alive  ;  but  would  you  advocate  those  works  if  they  were 
unremunerative  in  order  to  meet  a  more  or  less  chronic 
state  of  under -employment  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  Act  UneniphfeS 
contemplated  employing  men  more  than  in  a  temporary  Workuui 
condition.  I  never  understood  that  the  Act  was  going  to 
provide  work  permanently  for  men.  | 

88579.  Only  in  oases  of  acute  and  not  chronic  distress  ?  1 
— I  have  always  thought  that,  and,  in  fact,  we  did  not  j 
keep  a  man  more  than  one  month  working.  We  said  he  | 
must  shift,  and  leave  room  for  somebody  else.  I  thought  ' 
that  was  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

88580.  Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  the  Act  is  that  it  | 
should  be  put  in  force  only  occasionally,  or  that  it  should  , 
be  put  in  force  winter  after  winter  ? — That  would  depend  ' 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  might  be  needful  in  j 
one  district,  and  not  in  another. 

8J58L  Ycu  do  not  think  it  should  be  pv  t  in  force  j 
all  over  the  country  every  winter  ? — Not  if  it  is  not  I 
necessary. 

88582.  So  you  think  the  Act  is  only  to  meet  those  cycli-  | 
cal  depressions  that  come  every  ten  years,  or  eight  years, 
or  some  period  of  that  kind  ? — No.  I  think  that  in 
every  community,  especially  a  community  where  there  is 
a  seaport,  and  in  every  manufacturing  centre,  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment  and  distress. 

88583.  That  is  what  I  call  chronic  under-employment  ? 
—It  is  not  always  the  same  men  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  there  is  a  certain  number  alwaj's  out.  I  know 
of  a  case  that  happened  the  other  week,  where  certain 
buildings  were  being  put  up.  The  men  I  am  thinking  of 
were  joiners,  tradesmen,  and  they  were  taken  on  under 
the  standard  rate  of  wages.  The  Trades  Council  at  once 
raised  a  hue  and  cry,  and  demanded  that  these  men 
should  be  paid  off.  The  employer  paid  off  these  men— 
they  had  had  a  few  weeks  work  at  the  lower  rate  of  wages — 
arSl  ho  thought  that  he  had  satisfied  the  Trades  Council. 
But  he  simply  took  on  other  men  at  the  lower  rate  also, 
until  recently,  when  he  has  been  made  to  sign  a  promise 
that  he  will  not  take  on  men  under  the  standard  rate. 
As  long  as  trade  is  bad,  these  indifferent  workmen  must 
go  unemployed,  and  it  is  only  the  best  class  of  men  who 
will  be  taken  on  to  be  paid  the  standard  rate  of  wages. 
It  is  only  when  trade  is  good  that  an  employer  is  almost 
bound  to  get  his  work  done  by  the  inferior  workman  by 
pajring  him  the  standard  rate  of  wages — at  a  loss. 
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88584.  Would  you  then  be  in  favour  of  giving  Govern- 
ment Avork  on  such  enterprises  as  you  describe  to  those 
men  who  were  below  the  standard  of  efficiency  ? — Yes, 
at  their  value.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  another 
influence  comes  in  here  which  would  be  opposed,  to  allow- 
ing any  man  to  work  say  at  3|d.  to  4d.  per  hour.  That 
is  the  trade  unionist  and  the  socialist  element. 

88585.  When  you  say  that  you  would  allow  them  to 
be  employed  at  their  actual  value,  do  you  mean  that  that 
value  is  to  be  judged  by  the  value  of  the  work  that  they 
do  ?  For  instance,  in  preventing  coast  erosion,  or  in 
afforestation,  or  in  other  works  of  that  kind,  do  you  mean 
that  you  are  to  pay  them  such  a  wage  as  you  could  afford, 
judged  by  the  value  of  the  work  done  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
For  instance,  as  I  said  before,  in  regard  to  even  the  level- 
ling of  the  Leith  links,  there  we  had  a  graded  pay  of  3^d. 
to  4d.  and  4|d.,  whereas  masons'  labourers  were  receiving 
5d.  per  hour.  My  contention  was  that  if  we  gave  more, 
then  the  tendency  would  be  that  the  men  would  leave  the 
labouring  work  in  connection  with  other  works  to  come 
under  the  distress  committee,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  getting  a  softer  job,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  so  hardly  driven.  I  believe  that  would  be  so,  and 
that  often  when  men  get  into  municipal  work  they  have 
a  very  much  easier  time  than  if  they  were  under  a  private 
employer.  So  with  the  distress  committees  they  thought 
they  had  got  a  nice  easy  job  at  5d.  per  hour.  The  reason 
why  it  was  graded  was  that  some  of  these  men,  in  fact 
most  of  them  who  got  this  class  of  work,  could  not  earn 
a  full  day's  wage  ;  they  were  not  physically  fit  for  more 
than  five  or  six  hours'  work.  So  that  the  idea  is  simply 
to  give  them  work  in  proportion,  and  I  have  not  gone  the 
length  of  recommending  that  the  Government  should 
provide  permanent  work  for  anybody  yet. 

88586.  Let  me  make  this  supposition.  At  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages,  it  would  take  £5,000  say,  to  save  from 
the  sea  a  certain  area  of  land,  and  the  selling  value  of 
that  area  when  saved  would  be  £1,000  ;  would  j'ou  set 
unemployed  men  to  reclaim  that  land,  and  if  you  did, 
would  you  so  arrange  their  wages  that  they  should  only 
get  £1,000  for  doing  what  by  employing  ordinary  work- 
men would  cost  £5,000  ? — I  always  make  a  difference 
between  the  ordinary  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  by  the  town  council  or  any  other  person,  and 
the  created  work  that  is  really  created  to  give  the  un- 
employed work. 

88587.  I  contemplate  a  case  where  this  land  will  be 
covered  by  the  sea  and  be  lost  to  the  nation  at  large, 
but  you  can  save  it  to  the  nation  by  an  expenditure,  if 
you  employ  ordinary  workmen,  of  £5,000,  yet  when  you 
have  saved  it,  it  is  worth  only  £1,000.  Would  you  save 
it,  or  would  you  let  it  go  into  the  sea — which  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  you,  and  I  do  not  hear  very  well.  Do  you 
mean  that  its  cost  by  this  class  of  labour  would  only  be 
£1,000. 

88588.  No,  but  that  the  land  when  claimed  or  saved 
from  the  sea  will  be  valued  for  or  will  sell  for  in  the  market, 
£1,000,  and  yet,  in  order  to  save  that  land  you  must 
expend  £5,000,  if  you  pay  the  average  rate  of  wages  to  the 
working  men  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  that  to 
be,  xmless  the  land  is  reclaimed  at  some  outlandish  place. 

88589.  You  do  not  think  that  possible  to  occur ;  the 
particular  case  I  gave  you  did  not  occvu-,  but  worse  cases 
have  occurred  ? — That  might  be  ;  but  take  Greenock 
or  Leith,  or  any  place  where  there  is  shipping.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  the  land  would  be  the  most  valuable 
and  almost  in  existence.  Leith  has  reclaimed  acre 
upon  acre  already  through  the  Dock  Commission — acre 
upon  acre  they  have  reclaimed,  even  since  I  was  a  boy, 

88590.  And  when  reclaimed,  what  purposes  is  it  used 
for  ? — It  is  all  covered  with  docks  and  dock  accommo- 
dation, railways  and  sheds,  grian  elevators,  and  one 
thing  and  another. 

88591.  Supposing  that  that  land,  instead  of  being 
covered  with  railways  and  sheds,  was  to  be  covered  by 
potatoes  and  oats,  would  that  land  pay  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  reclaim  land  from  the  sea  unless  it  is 
going  to  be  of  value,  and  of  great  value,  because  it  would 
be  a  most  expensive  way  of  reclaiming  land.  I  have  been 
asked  the  question  about  reclaiming  land,  say,  at  certain 
places  down  the  Clyde  ;  I  think  it  would  be  folly  to  reclaim 
land  there. 
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88592.  So  you  would  not  reclaim  the  land  on  the  sup- 
position I  make  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

88593.  You  would  call  it  folly  to  do  so  ?— Yes,  I  would. 

88594.  And  you  would  not  employ  the  men  on  such 
work  ? — No. 

88595.  Consequently  if  afforestation,  the  construction 
of  sea  walls,  and  all  that  were  to  turn  out  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, you  would  not  do  it  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  such  a 
failure  as  that — certainly  not. 

88593.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDoiigaU .)  You  were  a  member 
of  the  distress  committee  originally,  but  you  are  not  a 
member  now,  I  think  ? — That  is  so. 

88597.  Supposing  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  were  Cliaracter  oi 
renewed,  would  you  suggest  that  the  present  machinery  tlie  distress 
should  be  reformed  or  amended — that  the  distress  com-  committee 
mittee  should  continue— or  would  you  hand  over  their  *t  Leith. 
duties  to  the  municipality  ? — Have  you  considered  that 

point  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  so  very  much.  I 
think  that  the  present  distress  committee,  unless  they 
had  some  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  really 
do  the  work  that  they  are  intended  to  do,  might  as  well 
not  be  there,  but  it  requires  men  who  are  'nterestad  in 
the  work.  Now  some  of  the  town  council  representa- 
tives on  the  distress  comittee,  to  my  mind,  have  not 
one  spark  of  sympathy  with  the  Act  or  with  the  people 
whom  it  is  intended  to  help. 

88598.  What  about  the  parish  counsel  representatives  ? 
— The  parish  council  representatives  are  a  little  better, 
but  I  think  that  those  who  were  sent  on  to  it  from  the 
outside  are  much  more  interested. 

88599.  You  mean  the  co-opted  members  ? — Yes. 
I  know  that  the  co-opted  members  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  me  in  regard  to  all  work  that  was  done 
during  the  time  I  was  on  the  distress  committee.  It 
was  the  co-opted  members  who  helped  me  with  the 
emigration  scheme.  They  were  the  people  who  were 
interested  in  these  people, 

88600.  Then  in  any  amendment  of  the  Act,  would  you 
propose  that  the  town  council  should  have  no  representa- 
tion on  the  distress  committee  ? — I  would  not  like  to  go 
that  length.  The  imfortunate  thing  is  that  the  town 
council  should  send  men  on  to  the  distress  committee 
who,  they  know,  have  not  a  bit  of  sympathy  with  the  Act, 
or  with  the  people  it  is  intended  to  help. 

88601.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Leith  there  were  210,  Alethods  of 
I  think  it  was,  applications,  and  209  of  those  were  relieved  tlie  distress 
and  given  emplojnnent  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that,  committee 

88602.  Is  that  since  you  left  the  committee  ?— I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

88603.  It  is  in  the  return  for  1906-07  ?— Then  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

88604.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way :  When  yow 
were  a  member  of  the  distress  committee,  was  each, 
application  carefully  sifted  and  inquired  into  ? — Yes. 

88605.  And  was  the  record  filled  up  and  answers  given 
to  the  questions  which  were  contained  in  the  official 
record  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

88606.  Did  you  find  that  objection  was  taken  to  these 
questions  as  being  too  inquisitorial  ? — Yes.  That  is  the 
main  objection  which  tradesmen  have  to  the  Act. 

88607.  Can  you  give  some  instances  of  that,  so 
as  to  illustrate  what  you  mean  ?  What  kind  of 
questions  were  thought  too  searching  ? — The  questiorts 
were  considered  to  be  more  like  the  questions  that  are 
asked  by  the  parish  council  as  to  the  income  of  the  family 
and  so  on,  when  men  are  applying  for  relief. 

88608.  Was  it  the  impression  that  this  was  more  like 
poor  relief  than  anything  else  ? — Yes  ;  the  tradespeople 
think  that  it  savours  of  that. 

88609.  What  is  your  view  as  a  member  of  the  distress 
committee  regarding  the  record  of  applications  and  the 
questions  put  ? — My  feeling  was  that  a  great  many  of 
the  questions  were  quite  uimecessary. 

88610.  It  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  that  there  should  be 
a  very  full  record  and  register  kept  of  the  applications  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

88611.  In  order  that  the  Act  may  be  well  administered  ?  Effect  of  the 
— I  think  one  of  the  good  things  that  the  Act  has  done  l^neniployed 
is  that  it  has  certainly  given  a  wonderful  amount  of  in-  Work  men 
formation,  and  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  labour 
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10  Dec,  1907.  of  the  people.    It  was  done  in  a  very  thorough  manner  ? 
I  may  say,  at  first. 

88612.  Was  the  assistance  of  the  inspector  of  poor 
enlisted  in  the  matter  ? — Only  in  certain  cases. 

88613.  You  gave,  did  you  not,  assistance  to  certain 
applicants  who  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

88614.  Would  you  approve  of  that,  if  you  had  becH 
aware  of  it  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 
The  parish  relief  is  so  meagre  that  if  a  ma.n  had  been  out 
of  employment  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  if 
for  the  next  month  he  gets  a  month's  employment  at  a 
very  small  pay,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  that 
he  should  still  continue  to  get  parish  relief.  Of  court  e 
in  such  a  case  he  would  not  get  anything  from  the  parish 
if  he  is  able-bodied,  so  it  would  not  hold  there. 

Con  position  88615.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  ask  in  what  proportion  the 
of  the  distress  distress  committee  was  composed  of  co-opted  members 
eonimittee  at  representatives  of  the  parish  council  and  of  the  town 
council  ? — I  do  not  quite  remember  now.  I  think  the 
representatives  of  the  parish  coimcil  and  the  town  council 
were  somewhere  about  eight  each,  and  I  think  there  were 
only  three  co-opted  members. 

88616.  They  were  the  smallest  number,  and  the  largest 
number  represented  the  town  council  ? — Yes. 

88617.  Would  you  suggest  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  those  proportions,  so  as  to  have  more  co- 
opted  members  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there  should  be 
an  equal  number  of  co-opted  members.  The  fact  is  that 
I  have  more  faith  in  the  co-opted  members  on  a  question 
of  this  kind  than  in  the  others.  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
have  taken  objection  to  the  co-opted  members,  because 
they  have  not  been  selected  by  a  popular  electorate. 

88618.  But  their  value  was  greater  because  they  were 
interested  in  the  work  and  knew  the  ropes  ? — Yes.  From 
my  experience  it  is  because  of  their  interest  in  f  uch  work 
that  they  have  been  selected. 

88619.  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  just  handed  to  me  the  list  of 
members,  and  I  see  there  were  twelve  for  the  town  council 
eight  for  the  parish  council,  and  five  were  co-opted. 
Would  you  have  about  eight  or  nine  each  from  the  town 
council  and  the  parish  council,  and  an  equal  number  of 
co-opted  members  ? — Yes. 

Stati  tics.  88620.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  reference  to  Paragraph  9 

of  your  Statement,  apparently  a  certain  number  of  men 
were  sent  for,  and  out  of  that  number  105  did  not,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  come  forward  ;  how  many  was 
the  original  number  sent  for  ? — I  could  not  say  at  the 
present  moment. 

88621.  It  does  not  help  us  very  much,  does  it,  as  that 
statistic  is  now  ?  Could  you  put  the  figure  in  when 
you  correct  your  evidence  ? — All  through  that  winter 
these  men  had  been  sent  for. 

88622.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  the  190  that  you  mention  in 
Paragraph  1  the  total  number  ? — I  can  only  say  they 
had  all  been  sent  for. 

88G23.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Or  is  it  the  910  ?— The  919 
were  the  total  number  registered. 

88624.  Does  the  105  in  Paragraph  9  refer  to  the  919 
or  the  190  of  Paragraph  1  ? — I  will  try  to  fill  that  in 
when  I  get  my  proof. 

With  reference  to  Questions  88620-J^  the  ivitness  subse- 
qiiently  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  In  reading  over  the  questions  alor  gside  paragraph  P,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  contains  its  ow;i  answer — initmuch 
that  at  the  period  of  my  invcstigaticn  105  had  been  sent 
for  and  had  been  given  work  or  offered  it,  the  table 
shows  the  result.  The  paragraph  does  not  state  105  did 
not  turn  up,  but  were  sent  for.  I  c  nnot  say  how  many 
Tvere  on  the  unemployed  roll  at  the  period  ment  ioned — a 
good  mr.ny  hund.eds  at  the  fi:  st — ultimately  mounting 
Tip  to  J  I')  for  the  year  ending  May,  and  the  tabulated  list 
refers  to  105  out  of  the  919  names.  This  answers 
Question  88624.   I  may  mention  that  the  total  number 


who  got  work  out  of  the  910,  was  275.  The  KO  was  the 
following  year.  Last  week,  on  enquiry,  I  found  that  only 
35  names  were  on  the  roll.  The  scheme  started  last 
winter  has  scared  men  from  entering  their  names.  I  under- 
st.  nd  that  stone  breaking  is  to  be  re-started  this  week." 

88625.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  With  regard  to  the  married  Wives  as 
women  going  out  to  work  and  leaving  their  children  in  bread- 
the  creche  or  elsewhere,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  restrict-  winners, 
ing,  by  law,  the  work  of  married  women  with  young 
children  in  the  mills  ? — I  should  not  like  to  commit  my- 
self on  that  question,  which  is  one  that  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  thinking  out.    It  depends  on  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  men.    If  it  is  proved  that  the  man 
could  get  work,  I  would  certainly  be  against  the  woman 
working  at  all ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  a  time 
a  woman  can  get  work  when  a  man  cannot. 

88626.  But  it  is  not  very  desirable,  is  it  ? — It  is  not 
at  all  desirable,  and  it  is  not  the  natural  way  of  things. 
But  in  fact,  according  to  my  experience,  I  know  of  plenty 
of  women  who  can  get  charing,  without  mill  work  at 
all,  v/hen  their  husbands  are  out  of  work. 

88627.  Possibly  the  men  would  not  marry  if  they 
knew  the  women  could  not  get  work  after  they  were 
married  ? — I  do  not  think  they  think  very  much  about 
that ;  at  any  rate  that  is  my  opinion.  If  they  would 
think  a  little  more,  we  would  have  fewer  marriages. 

88628.  When  you  take  the  children  into  your  creche.  Tiie  creche 
do  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  what  the  man  is  doing  ? 
- — I  think  the  matron  as  a  rule  gets  particulars  about 
that. 

88629.  There  would  be  a  danger,  would  there  not,  of 
making  it  easy  for  the  married  women  to  go  out  to  work 
and  for  the  husbands  to  tend  more  and  more  to  live  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  mother  ? — The  creche  has  not  increased 
the  number  of  women  working  ;  it  has  simply  done  this, 
whereas  before  the  children  were  handed  over  to  a  neigh- 
bour, who  usually  was  a  drunken  person,  and  who  neg- 
lected the  child,  or  who,  if  she  was  a  fairly  decent  woman, 
when  the  mother  came  home,  instead  of  getting  3d.  a 
day,  which  the  creche  gets,  would  possibly  get  6d.  a  day, 
and  then  the  mother  and  she  would  adjourn  and  drink 
the  6d.  together. 

88630.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether 
you  would  confine  it  to  cases  where  the  mother  would 
have  been  working  in  any  event,  or  whether  you  would 
take  the  children  of  any  mother  who  likes  to  leave  them  ? 
— We  would  not  do  that.  We  have  discovered  cases 
where  a  mother  would  bring  her  child  to  the  creche  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  have  it  weaned.  She  did  not 
want  to  have  the  crying  baby  in  her  house.  But  that 
is  only  a  temporary  tendency. 

88631.  My  point  is  rather  about  the  husband.  Do 
you  take  the  childi'en  of  mothers  whose  husbands  are 
in  work  ? — No.  Most  of  these  women  have  husbands 
who  are  drunken,  and  so  the  women  are  obliged  to  go 
to  work  for  the  families.    Then  many  of  them  are  widow  s. 

88632.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  say  many  men  are  "not  in  Emio-rationl 
a  fit  state  physically  to  face  the  great  change  of  chmate  and  clin-ate 
and  conditions  of  life  "  in  Canada  ;  have  you  known  of 
cases  where  the  climate  told  unfavourably  on  the  people 
after  they  had  gone  out  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  great  trial, 
and  I  do  not  think  men  should  go  there  who  have  not 
had  the  training.  If  they  had  a  month  or  two  on  a  farm 
here  to  set  them  up,  it  would  be  another  thing,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  some  of  these  men,  when  they  were  passed 
by  the  medical  officer,  were  so  weak  that  it  took  him  all 
his  time  -to  pass  them.  I  may  say  that  some  were  not 
passed. 

88633.  As  far  as  you  know,  have  they  got  on  well  in 
Canada  since  their  arrival  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  have 
got  on  as  well  as  most  have. 

88634.  You  did  not  send  any  of  them  to  a  dairy  farm 
for  a  month  or  two  before,  did  you  ? — No. 

88635.  You  did  not  have  any  preparation  for  the 
voyage  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

88636.  But  they  were  all  right  when  they  got  to  Canada? 
— As  I  said  before,  most  of  these  cases  were  men  who 
had  some  farm  experience  when  they  were  young,  or 
who  were  capable  of  handhng  horses  and  knew  a  good 
deal  about  horses.  We  entered  into  some  arrangement 
with  the  Canadian  Government  to  have  men  there  waiting 
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ligration  for  them,  and  so  when  they  got  to  Canada  they  were 
1  cUmate.  all  drafted  to  different  farms  and  sent  on  to  their  destina- 
tion— each  one.  I  must  say  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment did  splendidly  by  the  Leith  men,  because  about  a 
year  or  two  after  we  had  a  report  from  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  making  a  statement  as  to  the  condition 
of  these  immigrants,  and  it  was  only  two  that  they  could 
not  trace. 

88637.  That  is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  answers  my 
question  as  to  tne  economical  success  of  it,  but  I  thought 
from  that  sentence  I  have  quoted  that  perhaps  you  had 
known  of  cases  in  which  the  severe  climate  of  Canada 
had  told  unfavourably  on  the  persons  emigrating  ;  but 
you  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases  ? — I  do  not  know 
personally  of  any  cases,  but  I  am  using  my  own  judgment 
when  I  say  that  if  these  people  are  so  thin-blooded  through 
semi-starvation,  they  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  very  good 
condition  for  facing  a  Canadian  winter.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

88638.  You  say  also  that  Australia  is  open  to  receive 
and  help  emigrants  ;  it  is  a  very  much  more  expensive 
journey  to  Australia,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

liination  88639.  Is  there  the  same  opening  in  Australia  for 
Australia,  emigrants  ? — At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  people  who  have  a  knowledge  of  farm-Ufe  and 
farm-work. 

88640.  But  there  is  not  so  good  an  opening  as  in  Canada, 
is  there  ? — I  think  at  present  there  is  about  as  good, 
and  indeed  the  Austrahan  Government  is  offering  to  pay 
part  of  the  passage-money  to  men  and  women  who  have 
farm  experience. 

88641.  Have  you  sent  any  to  Australia  ? — No,  we 
have  not  yet. 

88642.  Did  I  gather  that  some  of  these  men  you  have 
sent  to  Canada  were  single  men  ? — Yes,  the  majority 
were  single  men. 

88643.  Because  of  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
wives  to  go,  or  partly  because  of  that  ? — In  some  cases. 

e  88644.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 

employed  you  distinguished  between  the  persons  who  applied  to 
jrkmen      y.^^  upon  the  labour  register,  and  those  who 

^  apphed  to  you  for  assistance  ;  was  that  so  ? — Assistance 
in  what  way  ? 

88645.  In  providing  them  with  work  ? — Yes. 

88646.  Did  you  put  on  the  register  of  the  labour  ex- 
change all  the  people  who  applied  ? — Yes  ;  but  first  of 
all  we  only  put  on  those  who  really  complied  with  the 
Act. 

88647.  That  is  to  say,  persons  in  whose  case  you  had 
record  papers  ? — Yes,  persons  who  complied  really  with 
the  Act  in  regard  to  the  point  of  residence  and  every 
other  requirement.  But  there  were  one  or  two  objec- 
tions raised  by  men  coming  from  certain  places",  and  we 
consulted  with  the  gentleman  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  office,  I  forget  his  name,  and  he  thought  that 
we  should  register  every  applicant. 

88648.  Register  on  the  labour  exchange  register,  do 
you  mean  ? — Yes. 

88649.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  the  labour  exchange, 
you  did  not  always  record  the  same  particulars  that 
you  record  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  assistance, 
I  suppose  ? — At  first,  we  got  all  the  same  particulars. 

88650.  But  you  did  not  afterwards  ? — These  were 
all  kept  on  our  register,  but  these  men  were  not  assisted 
with  work.  We  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
a  correct  record  of  the  people  seeking  employment, 
whether  they  complied  with  the  residential  quahfication 
or  not. 
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88651.  Therefore,  am  I  to  take  it  that  you  only  put  Mr.  John 
upon  your  register  for  the  labour  exchange  persons  into  Hislop. 
whose  character  and  so  forth  you  had  inquired  ? — No. 
Every  person  who  applied  we  put  on  the  register  with 
the  full  particulars  as  to  each  case,  but  it  was  only  those 
who  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  who  got  the 
offer  of  work. 

88652.  You  say  you  put  the  full  particulars  upon 
the  register ;  were  those  the  particulars  which  were 
eHcited  by  a  record  paper  ? — Yes. 

88653.  Therefore,  practically  you  only  put  on  your 
register  for  the  labour  exchange  persons  in  respect  of 
whom  you  had  got  particulars  such  as  were  required 
by  the  record  paper  1 — Yes.  We  got  those  particulars 
in  the  case  of  all  except  the  few  who  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  paper,  and  who  would  not  sign 
the  paper. 

88654.  Supposing  they  did  refuse,  did  you  put  them 
on  your  labour  exchange  register  ? — Yes,  we  were  advised 
to  do  so. 

88655.  Therefore,  you  did  not  consider  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  cases  you  had  to  deal  with — one, 
persons  who  applied  to  you  for  assistance  in  the  way 
of  work,  and  the  other,  persons  who  merely  wanted  to 
be  put  on  the  labour  register  so  that,  supposing  there 
were  emplojnnent  to  be  got,  a  better  sort  than  they  were 
receiving  at  that  time,  they  might  be  candidates  for 
it  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  every  person  was  supposed  to 
be  out-of-work. 

88656.  But  you  say  a  good  many  of  them  were  not, 
because  they  were  actually  employed  ? — Yes,  but  then 
that  was  a  discovery  I  made  afterwards.  Their  names 
would  never  have  been  put  on  the  register  if  we  had 
known.  I  discovered  it  when  I  began  to  inquire  as  to 
the  wondrous  number  that  applied  on  this  occasion. 
I  was  responsible,  I  may  say,  for  opening  the  ofSce  during 
the  evening,  but  I  was  the  first  to  condemn  that  after 
I  discovered  the  mistake. 

88857.  Did  you,  in  fact,  afford  any  work  to  people  The  distress 
who  did  apply  to  you  for  assistance  ? — The  distress  committee, 
committee  did.  employ- 
ment for 

88658.  I  mean  by  you  the  distress  committee  ;  they  applicants, 
did  find  work  ? — Yes. 

88659.  That  is  to  say,  they  found  work  in  Leith  or 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — It  was  all  in  Leith, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  through  the  municipahty. 

88660.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Who  did  provide  the 
work — was  it  the  municipahty,  or  were  they  private 
persons  ? — Most  of  the  work  was  provided  through  the 
municipahty,  in  the  way  of  drainage  schemes. 

8866L  Did  the  municipahty  carry  out  special  extra 
works  ? — Yes,  for  the  drainage. 

88662.  And  then  they  engaged  persons  who  were 
recommended  by  the  distress  committee  ;  was  that  it  ? — 
In  regard  to  the  di'ainage  scheme,  we  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Burgh  Sur\eyor's  Department,  and  in 
regard  to  the  public  parks  we  worked  through  the  Public 
Parks  Department. 

88663.  Did  you  get  any  subscr  ptions  yourselves  at 
all  ? — We  got  a  matter  of  some  £20  or  £30  I  think. 

88664.  Did  you  get  anything  from  the  Queen's  Un- 
employed Fund  ? — Yes,  we  got  about  £550,  I  think. 

88665.  Did  you  apply  that  money  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  town  council  ? — Yes  ;  we  paid  part  of  the 
wages  in  connection  with  some  of  the  schemes. 

88666.  Did  you  get  any  part  of  the  Government 
Grant  in  the  following  year  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
applied  for  it,  but  I  had  then  come  off  the  distress  com- 
mittee. When  I  came  out  of  the  town  council,  of  course, 
I  had  to  come  off  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COUNCILLOR  DAVID  ADAMS,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRESS 

COMMITTEE,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


1.  I  have  been  for  four  and  a  half  years  a  member  of 
the  Newcastle  City  Council,  and  have  filled  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Shop  Hours  Committee.  At  present 
I  am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  Com- 
mittee, and  Chairman  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Distress  Committee.  I  have 
taken  special  interest  in  local  labour  questions,  and, 
although  not  now  working  as  an  engineer,  I  am  a  full 
member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  I 
hold  also  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  and 
District  Labour  Jlspresentation  Committee,  a  body  with 
which  is  affiliated  a  large  number  of  the  organised  workers 
of  the  city  and  district,  in  addition  to  many  unconnected 
with  any  trades  union  organisation. 

2.  Exact  local  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment are  not  available,  no  census  having  been  taken.  This, 
however,  could  easily  and  accurately  be  obtained  through 
the  Distress  Committee. 

3.  At  the  end  of  February  of  this  year,  667  unemployed 
men  were  enrolled  on  the  register  of  the  labour  bureau. 
This  figure  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 
numbers  unemployed,  for,  during  the  winter,  work  in  small 
doles,  for  six  days  per  fortnight  only,  and  but  for  hmited 
periods,  was  provided  at  3s.  per  day  to  a  limited  number  of 
applicants  with  famiUes  only.  Single  men,  being  excluded 
and  rejected  week  after  week,  soon  ceased  to  register  their 
nam  IS.  Further,  unemployed  members  of  trades  unions 
granting  out-of-work  pay  did  not  register  at  all. 

4.  At  the  present  moment  I  estimate  that  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men  are  unemployed  in  this  city. 

5.  Of  the  667  mentioned,  537  were  unskilled  labourers, 
eighty-seven  skilled  mechanics,  and  forty-three  semi- 
skilled workmen. 

6.  From  the  clamorous  and  genuine  demands  for  em- 
ployment during  every  month  of  the  year,  the  lack  of  the 
same  is  certainly  chronic,  though  in  certain  vocations  at 


different  seasons  this  is  more  or  less  severe,  and  accordingly 
numbers  will  vary  at  different  times.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  residuum  of  the  aged,  invalid,  or  disabled  workers  who 
are  permanently  out  of  employment,  and  in  addition  a 
very  limited  number  of  semi-criminal  unemployable. 

7.  The  causes  of  unemplojinent  are  :  — 

(a)  The  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery 
and  improved  methods  of  production.  Intenser  ap- 
phcation  and  concentration  by  employes,  consequent 
on  new  systems  of  piece  work  and  exacter  supervision, 
especially  in  the  shipbuilding,  gun  manufacturing, 
and  engineering  works. 

(h)  The  large  increase  of  women  workers  in  the 
great  factories,  who  now  work  machines  and  occuoy 
other  positions  hitherto  exclusively  held  by  men.  ^ 

(c)  Depression  in  the  building  and  allied  trades. 

(d)  A  constant  but  not  relatively  large  influx^ 
of  people  from  the  country  districts,  which  accen- 
tuates the  problem. 

(e)  The  existing  land  monopoly,  both  within  and 
without  the  city,  whereby  land  is  withheld  from  use. 

8.  There  are  over  2,n00  acres  of  idle  land,  exclusive  of 
town  moor,  public  parks,  etc.,  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
city.  The  larger  portion  of  it  is  available  and  ripe  for 
building,  but  is  presumably  withheld  for  speculative 
purposes.  Were  these  acres  forced  into  the  market  the 
building  trade,  and  the  score  or  more  of  other  industries 
resting  upon  it,  would  receive  a  great  impetus. 

9.  The  admitted  need  for  dwelling-houses  at  rents 
within  reach  of  the  workers  is  noted  in  the  fact  that 
Newcastle  is  one  of  the  most  overcrowded  and  densely 
populated  and  highly  rented  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  rural  exodus,  the  following 
table  gives  the  numbers  of  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  employed  in  Northumberland  on  the  dates 
named  : — 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Increase  or  decrease 
1901  over  1881. 

Farmers  and  graziers  -      -      -  - 

3,048 

3,333 

3,252 

204  increase. 

Farm  bailiflfs — foremen      -      -  . 

363 

316 

406 

43  „ 

Shepherds  ------ 

1,274 

1,225 

1,261 

13  decrease. 

Agricultural  labourers       -      -  . 

11,710 

10,057 

7,990 

3,720 

These  figures,  in  my  opinion,  account  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  unemployed  in  Newcastle.  This  influx 
of  180  people  (on  the  average)  each  year  (I  am  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  all  come  to  Newcastle) 
undoubtedly  displaces  labour.  Such  countrymen  receive 
very  small  wages,  and  are  satisfied  for  a  time  with  but 
little  more.  They  are  readily  engaged  by  employers — in 
most  cases  as  labourers — at  less  than  standard  rates, 
resulting  in  the  displacement  of  townsmen  demanding 
living  wages,  or  trades  union  rates.  1  have  noticed  this 
frequently  in  operation,  and  although  this  small  displace- 


ment may  not  be  felt  in  any  one  year,  yet  it  eventually 
accentuates  the  struggle  for  daily  work  and  lowers  the 
standard  of  living. 

11.  The  reasons  for  the  presence  of  rural  population 
are  man3',  and  are  largely  due  to  the  following  causes  :  — 
(1)  Tlie  decrease  in  arable  land  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  permanent  pasture,  i.e.,  wheat- 
growing  areas  are  decreasing  and  grazing  land  in- 
creasing, although  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
animals  grazing  is  not  proportionate  to  the  decrease 
in  worn  crop  areas 
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12.  I  illustrate  this  point  by  examining  these  figures  :  — 


NORTHTTMBERLAND. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1905. 

Arable  land — acres       .      -      .  . 

283,607 

252,891 

213,215 

199,194 

Percentage  of  total  area  under  crops  and 
grass 

40-4 

34-8 

30-1 

28-2 

Permanent  pasture — acres     .      -  - 

418,574 

472,811 

494,647 

507,212 

Percentage  of  total  area  under  crops  and 
grass  ------ 

59-6 

65-2 

69-9 

71-8 

These  figures  do  not  include  areas  of  mountain  and 
heath  land  used  for  grazing,  of  which  in  1905  there  were 
in  Northumberland  473,928  acres. 

13.  Permanent  pasture  is  very  necessary  in  agriculture, 
but  not  in  large  quantities  as  we  have  it.  Seventy-one 
per  cent,  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  very,  very  much 
beyond  requirements  for  pasture  purposes.  But  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question  before  us  it  is  significant 
that  as  land  has  passed  from  arable  to  pasture,  so  has— 
although  not  in  the  same  proportion — the  agricultural 
population  declined.  Permanent  pasture  requires  little 
or  no  attention,  as  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  pro- 
duces hay. 

14.  The  "  unattractiveness  "  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  incentive  given  to  agriculture  and  no  inducement 
in  the  shape  of  small  holdings  for  people  to  remain  on 
the  soil.  A  farm  labourer  can  never  rise  above  his  position 
•except  to  become  a  foreman,  with  little  higher  wages. 

15.  The  lack  of  small  holdings  is  due,  of  course,  to  land 
monopoly.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  small  holdings  by  farm  labourers  in  North- 
umberland. This  is  to  be  expected,  because  such  men 
know  that  they  could  not  get  one  under  present  conditions 
except  at  a  rent  far  above  their  level. 

16.  The  effects  of  unemployment  are  obvious  demoraliza- 
tion, particularly  noticeable  in  persons  who  had  hitherto 
been  in  full  occupation,  habits  of  intemperance  and 
gambling  consequent  on  depression  being  noticeable, 
gradual  mental  and  physical  impoverishment,  and  ultimate 
disinclination  for  regular  employment.  This  gradual 
decleiLsion  of  able  and  willing  workers  towards  a  state  of 
pauperism  undoubtedly  increases  public  rating  burdens. 

17.  The  remedies  for  unemployment. — The  breaking 
down  of  land  monopoly,  by  the  taxation  and  rating  of 
ground  values,  both  urban  and  rural,  would  force  idle 
land  into  the  market  and  into  use,  and  consequently 


a  demand  for  labour  would  undoubtedly  follow.  The 
building  industry  would,  as  stated,  receive  a  great  im- 
petus. The  demand  for  labour  in  rural  districts  would 
rapidly  increase,  for  quarrying,  mining,  brickmaking, 
and  food  producing  land  and  that  required  for  various 
industrial  purposes  would  be  put  to  use.  The  provision 
of  small  holdings,  in  addition  to  this,  would  effectually 
prevent  further  rural  depletion,  and  go  far  to  modify 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

18.  The  operation  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act 
has  undoubtedly  proved  advantageous.  In  Newcastle, 
work  was  commenced  on  December  18th,  1905,  and 
continued  to  April  28th,  1906.  During  this  period  933 
separate  individuals  worked  an  aggregate  of  19,690  days, 
and  the  total  wages  paid,  £2,953  10s.  Unfortunately, 
as  previoiisly  stated,  applicants  were  engaged  but  six 
days  per  fortnight,  for  eighteen  shillings  for  the  thirty- 
nine  hours  worked  during  such  period.  During  the  past 
winter  much  less  work  has  been  available.  Work  should 
certainly  be  of  a  continuous  nature,  and  at  remuneration 
sufficient  for  the  reasonable  maintenance  of  the  applicant 
and  his  family.  This  desideratum  is,  however,  not 
possible  under  the  present  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act, 
and  the  distress  committee  requires  much  more  extended 
powers  to  meet  its  obligations. 

19.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  already  suggested,  I 
certainly  favour  national  works,  as  afforestation,  reclama- 
tion of  fore-shores,  waste  lands,  etc.  The  four  northern 
counties — Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmorland,  and 
Cumberland — should  be  unified  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing farm  and  garden  colonies  for  able-bodied  unemployed. 

20.  The  provision  of  wages  for  these  and  other  works 
should  not  longer  be  dependent  upon  voluntary  or  charit- 
able contributions.  Power  to  levy  rates  for  this  purpose, 
or  sufficient  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  should 
be  made  available. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  RUSSELL  ALLEN,  MANCHESTER. 


The  Unemployed. 

1,  The  Effect  of  State  Aid  on  Local  Charity.— During 
the  winter  1904-5,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
real  distress  among  the  poor  of  Manchester,  and  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Fund  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
relief.  Among  other  ways  of  collecting  money  for  this 
purpose  a  Fimd  was  opened  in  the  columns  of  the  Man 
Chester  Evening  News,  an  evening  paper  of  which  I  am  now 
sole  proprietor.  This  fund,  which  was  supported  by 
people  in  all  walks  of  Ufe,  realized  during  the  five  Avinter 
months  £5,392  18s.  7d. 

2.  Before  the  following  winter,  1905-6,  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act  was  passed,  and  Distress  Committees 
were  formed.  It  became  necessary  under  the  new  Act 
to  again  appeal  to  the  pubhc  for  funds  in  order  to  pay 


tvages  for  work  done.  The  Evening  News  columns  were 
again  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc,  and  more  than  one 
urgent  appeal  was  made.  The  result  of  this  appeal  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  was  only  £476  17s.  5d.  In  the 
first  instance  the  heart  of  the  public  was  touched.  In 
the  second  the  bulk  of  the  pubhc  got  hold  of  the  idea 
that  the  Government  had  taken  up  the  unemployed 
question,  and  that  the  money  was  to  be  raised  out  of  tho 
rates. 

3.  Those  who  understood  the  position  more  clearly 
would  not  subscribe  for  two  reasons  : 

(a)  The  Distress  Committee  had  no  reasonable 
scheme. 

(&)  Most  of  the  unemployed  are  unemployable. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II.~Continved. 


A.  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Unemployment  : 

Combines  and  trusts. 
Modem  machinery. 
Trade  unions. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Bad  health,  often  due  to  intemperance. 

Inherent  idleness. 

5.  7s  Unemployment  chronic  or  periodic  ? — The  answer 
to  this  is  both.  There  will  always  be  a  chronic  state  of 
unemployment  among  those  who  are  idle  and  vicious, 
those  suffering  from  bad  health,  and  those  who  are  too 
old  to  keep  pace  with  younger  people. 

6.  There  will  always  be  periodic  unemployment  among 
members  of  trades  which  are  season  trades,  such  as 
Ijainters  and,  during  severe  winters,  bricklayers  and  their 
labourers,  gardeners,  and  many  other  outside  workers. 

7.  The  Effects  of  Unemployment  are  course  of  manifold  : 

(a)  General  distress. 

(6)  Unhealthy  homes  and  underfed  children. 

(c)  Debilitated  health. 

(d)  Tendency  to  drink. 

(e)  Apathy. 

(/)  Ultimate  incapacity  for  work. 

8.  Remedies  must  he  National. — (a)  First  and  foremost, 
classification  of  the  unemployed  : 

(i)  Those  able  and  willing  to  work. 

(ii)  Those  willing  but  unable  through  disease  or 
physical  defect  to  do  hard  work. 

(iii)  Those  wilUng  and  whose  health,  although  wealr. 
would  soon  become  strong  if  properly  nourished. 

(iv)  Those  who  won't  work. 


Some  such  classification  as  the  above  would  entail  a 
slight  medical  examination,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  find  employment  for  a  man  unless  you 
have  some  idea  of  his  capabilities. 

(6)  Second,  probationary  schools  of  work. 

These  would  be  used  for  finding  out  whether  the  men 
were  steady  and  industrious,  and  giving  them  time  to 
regain  health  and  strength.  They  would  be  paid  a  small 
wage  and  have  one  good  meal  a  day. 

(r)  Third,  employment  bureaus  in  the  country  districts. 

Farmers  could  apply  to  them  for  farm  labourers,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  men  would  return  to  the  bureaus 
with  their  characters.  If  found  satisfactory  for  farm 
work  many  might  be  helped  to  emigrate. 

{d)  Fourth,  self-contained  farm  colonies. 

The  strongest  men  could  work  the  land,  and  the  others 
would  be  put  to  lighter  work  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment. 

(e)  Fifth,  public  works. 

The  best  men  from  all  over  the  country  should  be 
drafted  for  this  work. 

(/)  Sixth,  an  altered  educational  system. 

The  chiliren  should  be  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  le 
able  to  earn  their  owa.  li^  ing  when  they  grow  up.  At 
present  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  even  an  in- 
telligent or  efficient  office  boy. 

(g)  Seventh,  social  legislation. 

A  strong  and  far-reaching  Betting  Bill  would  do  more 
than  most  people  have  any  idea  of  to  stop  the  extiava- 
gance  and  distress  among  the  working  cksses. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  T.  ANDREWS,  ACTING  AGENT 
FOR  THE  SOUTH  WALES  MINERS'  FEDERATION. 


1.  I  have  been  actively  engaged  mi th  the  genera,!  work- 
ing of  the  coalmines  of  the  Rhondda,  Rhymney,  Aberdare 
and  Merthyr  Valleys  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  have 
occupied  the  chair  during  the  existence  of  the  Cambrian 
Mines  Association — two  years — 1894-1895.  I  am  at 
present  acting  agent  for  a  very  large  lodge  of  the  South 
Wales  Miners'  Federation. 

2.  My  experience  is  not  so  varied  as  your  Commission 
would  desire ;  it  is  confined  to  the  coalfield  and  its  workers. 
My  knowledge  of  this  coalfield  is  extensive,  and  I  am  in 
contact  with,  in  some  form  or  other,  about  100,000  miners. 

3.  There  is  no  "  unemployment  "  problem  in  the  valleys 
above  named,  i.e.,  no  general  unemployment.  Quite  the 
reverse.  Native  Labour  can  at  aU  times  find  employ- 
ment with  this  one  exception — a  few  old  men  in  coUiery 
districts  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
employment. 

4.  There  are  no  other  industries  in  the  localities  men- 
tioned, wherein  the  old  men  cast  off  from  the  mining 
industry  can  obtain  work. 

5.  There  is  considerable  suffering  and  privation  endured 
by  this  class  of  unemployed.  The  provisions  of  the  Poor 
Laws  being,  in  my  opinion,  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the 
same. 

6.  Otherwise,  as  stated  above,  the  "unemployed  "  do  not 
exist  here.  But  it  must  be  made  clear  to  your  Commission 
that  although  we  have  no  unemployed  question  proper,  we 
suffer  considerably  from  the  effects  of  the  state  of  unem- 
ployment existing  outside  the  coalfield. 

7.  It  causes  overcrowding  of  our  mines  and  invariably 
reduces  the  standard  of  work  performed,  both  as  to  quality 


and  quantity,  reduces  the  average  earnings  and  tends 
generally  towards  a  deterioration  of  the  standard  and 
character  of  the  workmen. 

8.  Should  a  general  and  prolonged  depression  set  in  in 
the  coal  trade  it  is  horrible  to  contemplate  what  the 
effect  would  be. 

9.  At  present  the  unemployed  problem  is  met  somewhat 
in  the  big  towns,  such  as  Cardiff,  Newport  and  Swansea  by 
rurming  workmen's  trains.  This  undoubtedly  relieves  the 
position  as  far  as  those  towns  are  concerned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, injurious  to  the  native  labour  of  the  coalfield  and  to 
be  deprecated  both  from  the  individual  and  civic  point 
of  view. 

10.  With  regard  to  its  remedy,  I  feel  that  unem- 
ployment when  discovered  should  be  isolated,  locahsed, 
kept  inside  its  original  circle  as  much  as  possible. 

11.  At  present  men  tramp  from  place  to  place,  and 
without  anything  Uke  a  scientific  attempt  to  employ  them 
an  effort  is  made  to  get  them  on  somewhere  and  at  some- 
thing.   This  is  disastrous. 

12.  Wiien  unemployment  sets  in — and  a  properly  con- 
stituted board  to  deal  with  tliis  problem  would  be  almost 
always  ready  to  anticipate  where  this  state  would  be  hkely 
to  set  in — it  should  be  met  by  immediate  adequate  relief 
so  as  to  prevent  "  tramping."  This  relief  should  come 
from  the  National  Exchequer. 

13.  A  very  careful  examination  of  those  affected  should 
then  be  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
those  adapted  for  removal  to  some  district  or  other  where 
they  could  be  usefully  employed  without  causing  over- 
crowding or  any  other  injury  to  the  trade  of  that  district. 
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14.  I  do  not  tliink  that  any  large  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed of  our  big  towns,  at  any  rate  not  the  types  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  meet,  would  be  of  the  slightest 
value  to  agriculture.  They  would  be  a  burden  to  that 
industry. 

15.  After  providing  those  with  employment,  as  above 
indicated,  which  were  found  suitable  there  would  still  re- 
main a  probably  larger  number  whom  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  immediately  provide  with  employment.  I 
would  localise  these.  They  should  not  wander  about 
in  search  of  employment.    Adequate  relief  must  be  given. 

16.  With  rare  exceptions  any  effort  to  obtain  work  for 
these  fteople  must  be  made  by  properly  appointed  and 
trained  persons. 

17.  My  experience  of  the  present  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  is  limited.     I  know,  however,  that  the  committees 


are  not  properly  constituted.  It  is  my  experience  that 
where  a  large  employer  of  labour  is  represented  on  those 
CDmmittees  that  an  abundance  of  work  is  always  made 
apparent.  But  when  these  poor  unfortunate  individuals 
(who  have  answered  the  numerous  questions  put  by  the 
clerk  appointed  by  this  c  Jmmittee  to  enrol  and  otherwise 
deal  with  the  applicant  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  clerk), 
and  is  told  where  he  may  obtain  work,  I  know  of  instances 
where  these  poor  fellows  have  paid  the  third  and  fourth 
visit  and  then  failed. 

18.  The  true  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  found  in 
preventing  the  depletion  of  the  country  districts  and  the 
consequent  overcrowding  of  our  industrial  centres.  The 
unemployed  question  must  in  its  very  nature  be  at  all 
times  with  us,  but  it  can  be  made  quite  harmless  if  a  pro- 
perly constituted  Labour  Department  were  formed  possess- 
ing full  power  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  arose  or  per- 
haps, even  better,  power  to  anticipate  and  ft3t  thereon. 


APPENDIX  No.  IV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  PROFESSOR  ASHLEY,  THE  UNIVERSITY,  BIRMINGHAM- 


1.  I  regret  that  I  can  be  of  small  service  to  the  Com- 
mission. Such  little  experience  as  I  had  of  the  administra- 
tion of  charity  in  Toronto  and  in  Cambridge  (Massachu- 
setts) had  relation  to  conditions  so  very  different  from 
those  of  England  as  to  be  quite  devoid  of  pertinence  to 
the  present  enquiry.  And  though  I  have  been  professor 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  since  1901 
I  have  had  little  occasion  or  opportunity  to  acquaint  myself 
at  first  hand  with  the  local  facts  in  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment. When  the  Distress  Committee  was  created  in  1905 
I  was  appointed  by  the  city  council  a  member  of  that 
body  ;  but  my  subsequent  criticism  of  the  action  of  that 
committee  was  prompted,  not  by  any  special  knowledge 
of  local  conditions— which  indeed  was  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose — but  merely  by  a  reading  of  the  Act  and  by  the 
obvious  lessons  of  the  history  of  relief.  During  the  first 
year  I  was  a  member  neither  of  the  General  Purposes  Sub- 
Committee,  which  determined  the  poHcy  of  the  committee, 
nor  of  the  Applications  Sub-Committee,  which  selected 
men  for  employment. 

2.  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  com- 
mittee during  its  first  year,  so  far  as  they  are  not  apparent 
from  the  first  annual  report,  will  doubtless  be  obtained 
from  the  then  chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee,  Mr. 
Councillor  Sayer  (now  Lord  Mayor)  and  from  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Sub-Committee,  Mr. 
Councillor  Harrison  Barrow. 

3.  During  the  second  year  of  the  committee's  existence 
I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  General  Purposes  Sub- 
Committee,  and  more  recently  of  the  Applications  Sub- 
Committee.  But  before  the  end  of  its  first  year  the 
former  sub  committee  had  reabsed  the  desirabiUty  of  a 
more  careful  procedure.  The  subsequent  divergences  of 
opinion  in  that  sub-committee  have  been  caused  by 
differing  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  not  by  the  presentation  of  local  evidence.  I  have  also 
recently  become  a  membor  of  the'  Apphcations  Sub- 
Committee.  The  most  significant  fact  that  has  come 
-under  my  notice  in  th?,t  capacity  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  offer  of  continuous  employment  in  sifting  out  those 
persons  who  had  no  desire  for  regular  work.  The  efficient 
clerk  to  the  Distress  Committee,  Mr.  Body,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  Commission  a  detailed  statement  on 
this  point. 

4.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
general  problem  of  unemployment,  it  is  that  there  does 


not  yet  exist  the  information  concerning  industrial  con- 
ditions which  is  necessary  before  one  can  safely  arrive 
at  large  conclusions  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Royal  Commission  will  institute  such  investiga- 
tions as  will  in  some  measure  supply  the  defect.  For 
instance,  certain  trades  in  Birmingham  are  notoriously 
more  or  less  seasonal.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to 
obtain  from  the  managers  of  concerns  of  that  character 
precise  information  as  to  the  numbers  employed  week  by 
week  over  a  series  of  years.  Other  important  trades  in 
Birmingham  are  concerned  with  the  supply  of  weapons 
and  munitions  of  war.  Here  again  precise  quantitative 
information  is  doubtless  accessible.  The  next  step  in  the 
enquiry — what  becomes  of  the  workpeople  discharged  or 
suspended  ? — would  be  more  difl&cult.  But  to  such  ques- 
tions as: — (1)  The  extent  to  which  such  workpeople 
were  willing  and  able  to  get  into  other  occupaticr.i 
or  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  unemployed  members  of 
families  are  in  Birmingham  carried  along  by  the  earnings 
of  the  other  members,  some  approximate  answers  could 
be  obtained  by  enquiry  in  suitable  quarters. 

5.  Among  the  many  important  questions  which  at  once 
present  themselves  to  those  who  approach  the  problem 
there  are  two  on  which  Birmingham  evidence  would  be 
particularly  interesting  and  probably  obtainable : — 
(1)  One  is  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly 
chart  of  unemployment  to  the  total  body  of  unemployment. 
It  is  probably  not  impossible  to  learn  in  a  general  way, 
with  regard  to  a  number  of  representative  works,  what 
is  the  comparative  regularity  of  employment  of — (a)  the 
unionists  ;  (b)  the  non-unionists  in  the  same  trades  ;  (c) 
the  non-unionist  lower  grades  of  labour.  This  would, 
of  course,  need  to  be  obtained  confidentially  and  chiefly 
from  enquiries  among  the  workpeople. 

6.  (2)  The  other  point  is  with  regard  to  the  allegation 
that  between  the  unionists,  who  do  not  as  a  rule  resort  to 
distress  funds,  and  the  large  body  of  casual  labourers  who 
do,  there  is  a  considerable  class  who  suffer  in  silence,  be- 
cause pubhc  reUef  in  its  various  forms  is  now  given  under 
degrading  conditions.  My  impression  is  that,  if  this 
class  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it' is  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  adult  morning  schools  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  Birmingham ;  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  tap  the  stores  of  local  knowledge  possessed  by 
their  oflBcers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  J.  BAILEY,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  OF  THE 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  SHEFFIELD. 


1.  The  Distress  Committee  have  kept  no  register, 
therefore  I  cannot  speak  as  to  extent  of  unemployment. 

From  personal  observation  I  notice  a  large  number  of 
unskilled  labourers  out.  If  I  was  guided  by  the  applicants 
for  work  who  see  me,  when  a  man  gets  out  there  is  a 
^ood  deal  of  difficulty  before  he  finds  employment  again. 

2.  I  do  not  think  unemployment  is  as  bad  now  as  a 
year  or  two  years  ago.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  said 
to  be  chronic,  as  there  has  appeared  for  the  last  few 
years  to  be  large  numbers  of  men  constantly  out  of  work, 
varying  of  course  in  numbers. 

3.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
xmemployment ;  the  fluctuation  of  trade  is  one  cause. 
From  information  I  receive  from  workmen  from  time  to 
time  some  of  our  large  firms  dismiss  men  not  by  individuals, 
%ut  by  fifties  and  hundreds.  A  big  order  comes  in,  all 
hands  and  new  men  are  set  on,  probably  the  order  has  a 
time  limit  and  is  rushed  through.  When  the  order  is  supplied 
the  department  is  slack,  and  the  men  dismissed.  To 
■some  extent  this  applies  to  the  Corporation  as  employers. 
In  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Department  certain  work 


must  be  done,  and  the  tendency  of  to-day  is  that  the 
streets  must  not  be  unpassable  for  a  longer  period  than 
possible.  Men  are  set  on,  the  work  rushed,  and  when 
it  is  over  men  are  suspended  or  dismissed. 

4.  The  effects  of  unemployment  are  bad,  causal  em- 
ployment is  demoralising.  If  you  take  a  good  labourer 
and  periodically  put  him  at  the  street  corner  for  three 
months  at  a  time  he  will  gradually  lose  his  skill,  and 
has  not  that  great  desire  for  work  and  industry  that  he 
would  have  if  kept  in  regular  employment. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  done  any  more  in 
Sheffield  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  than 
we  should  have  done  if  no  such  Act  had  been  in  existence, 
except  possibly  that  in  1905  and  1906  some  attempt 
was  made  to  register  those  out  of  employment  without 
being  able  to  assist  or  find  employment  in  a  large  number 
of  cases. 

6.  The  remedy  for  unemployment  is  in  my  opinion 
a  better  and  morj  regular  distribution  of  work,  less  over- 
time, none  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Probably  an  eight  hours' 
day  for  all  workmen  would  go  further  to  solve  the 
problem  than  anything  else  I  know. 


APPENDIX  No.  VI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  HARRISON  BARROW,  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  CITY  COUNCIL,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GENERAL 
PURPOSES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  1905-1906. 


1.  The  causes  of  unemployment  are  very  many.  Pro- 
bably the  first  cause  is  bad  distribution  of  wealth,  whereby 
money  is  being  wasted  in  luxuries  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are  unable 
±0  obtain  the  necessaries  of  fife. 

2.  The  bad  training  of  many  of  the  children  is  another 
fruitful  cause :  and  street  trading  undoubtedly  produces 
an  enormous  number  of  unskilled  workers  who  drift 
sooner  or  later  into  a  more  or  less  chronic  state  of  un- 
employment. 

3.  The  effects  of  unemployment  are  extremely  demora- 
lising, and  evil  in  every  way :  but  this  seems  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  into  details 
on  this  question. 

4.  The  remedies  for  unemployment  seem  to  me  to  lie 
more  in  stopping  the  cause  than  in  attempting  to  stop 
the  unempIojTnent  when  it  has  been  produced. 

5.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  in  Birmingham 
during  last  year,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  General 
Purposes  Sub-Committee  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  provided  any  remedy  whatever 
for  unemployment.  The  committee  gave  a  large  number 
of  men  work  for  a  few  days,  but  the  result  of  this  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  it  was  not  long  enough  to  train 
these  men  in  the  habits  of  work,  or  to  improve  their 
physical  condition,  and  they  therefore  lapsed  at  once 


into  their  previous  condition  of  more  or  less  chronic 
unemployment. 

6.  The  only  men  who  were  really  benefited  were  about 
forty  who  were  employed  for  nearly  two  months  at 
some  work  in  coimection  with  the  Sewage  Farm.  These 
men  were  thoroughly  trained  and  their  physical  powers 
well  developed  by  work  and  good  food  which  they  ob- 
tained. Investigations  were  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  these  men,  several  months  after  they  had  left  the 
employment  of  the  Distress  Committee,  and  it  was  found 
that  fifteen  had  obtained  regular  employment,  which 
was  an  extremely  satisfactory  result  of  the  training  they 
had  received. 

7.  The  difficidties  of  working  the  Unemployed  Act  are 
enormous.  If  work  is  given  to  the  men  which  would 
not  ordinarily  be  done,  then  clearly  it  means  work  of  a 
character  which  is  economically  unsound ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  work  is  given  which  would  ordinarily  be 
undertaken,  it  is  obvious  that  the  regular  workpeople  are 
being  displaced  and  the  remedy  is  simply  indirectly  creat- 
ing unemplojonent  amongst  other  men.  Undoubtedly 
some  good  work  can  be  done  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  by  means  of  emigration,  where  men 
have  got  into  bad  surroundings  and  habits  in  this  country 
and  where  emigration  may  give  them  a  different  environ- 
ment, and  a  fresh  start  in  life. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  JOHN  BATCHELOR,  GENERAL 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  OPERATIVE  BRICKLAYERS'  SOCIETY. 


1.  Owing  to  the  dearth  of  employment  in  the  building 
trade  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  distress  experienced  by  building 
trade  workers  of  all  grades,  but  we  have  no  unemployed 
fund  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  furnish  your  committee 
with  statistics  to  prove  my  statement,  and  consequently 
I  presume  my  evidence  is  of  no  value.  All  I  can  say  is  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  members  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  considerable  periods,  young  as  well  as  old, 
but  the  position  of  a  man  who  shows  any  signs  of  age 
seeking  employment  as  a  bricklayer  is  simply  deplorable, 
and  for  labourers  it  cannot  be  any  better.  This  is  as 
far  as  I  can  deal  with  your  first  question. 

2.  The  distress  in  our  trade  is  due  to  unemployment. 


as  the  most  thrifty  men  cannot  provide  for  such  a  length- 
ened depression  as  we  have  experienced. 

3.  I  am  afraid  to  reply  as  to  the  effects  of  distress  due 
to  unemployment,  because,  as  previously  stated,  I  can 
produce  no  reliable  evidence  to  satisfy  your  committee, 
but  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  many  men  have  been 
unable  to  pay  their  contributions  to  the  societies  with 
which  they  were  connected  and  the  benevolent  funds  in 
our  branches  have  been  exhausted  in  trying  to  relieve 
them.  Consequently  a  great  many  have  been  com- 
pelled to  allow  their  membership  to  lapse,  and  their  hoires 
have  been  depleted  of  those  little  embellishments  which,^ 
whilst  not  necessary,  they  have  had  some  pride  in 
possessing. 


APPENDIX  No.  VIII. 


STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE   BY    MR.    CHARLES   BOOTH,   Jr.,  AS    TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN  LIVERPOOL. 


1.  The  question  of  unemployment  in  Liverpool  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  dock  labour. 

2.  All  labour  at  the  Liverpool  docks  is  casual.  The 
number  of  men  employed  varies  from  day  to  day  in  all 
trades,  and  from  season  to  season  in  some  trades. 

3.  The  nominally  high  wages  (5s.  per  day  of  nine  hours 
for  stevedores'  labourers  and  4s.  6d.  per  day  for  quay 
porters)  attract  men  to  Liverpool  from  the  neighbouring 
country  and  from  Ireland.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
unemployed  of  other  trades  in  the  town  go  naturally  to  the 
docks  to  look  for  work.  The  Dockers'  Union  is  not 
strong  and  is  not  recognised  by  the  employers  at  the  north 
end  of  the  line  of  docks,  where  the  biggest  steamship  com- 
panies have  their  berths.  The  result  of  aU  this  is  that, 
after  making  full  allowance  for  the  margin  of  readily  avail- 
able labour  which  the  fluctuating  nature  of  work  at  the 
docks  demands,  there  is  a  permanent  surplus  of  dock 
laboiarers  in  Liverpool,  over  and  above  what  are  needed 
even  in  times  of  considerable  pressure. 

4.  For  details  of  the  conditions  of  dock  labour  in  Liver- 
pool I  would  refer  the  Commission  to  Miss  Eleanor  F. 
Rathbone's  report  of  an  inquiry  commenced  by  her  father, 
the  late  William  Rathbone,  and  completed  by  herself. 
The  situation  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  when 
Miss  Rathbone  wrote  her  paper.  In  some  respects  I  am 
inchned  to  think  it  may  be  worse,  for  although  trade  is 
brisk,  one  still  hears  of  men  being  unable  to  earn  a  living 
wage  at  the  docks, 

5.  The  master  stevedores  and  porters  are  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  they  have  no  difficulty  (except  at 
Christmas  and  other  hoHday  times)  in  getting  all  the 
men  they  want,  which  must  mean  that  the  total  number 
of  dock  labourers — estimated  to  be  considerably  over 
20,000 — is  greatly  in  -excess  of  that  which,  with  better 
organisation,  coiold  efficiently  perform  the  work  of  the 
port. 

6.  The  present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  tends  to 
demorahse  the  men,  many  of  whom  actually  prefer  to 
do  only  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and  loaf  for  the  re- 
mainder, rather  than  work  regularly  every  day  for  a  fair 
wage. 

7.  In  the  ease  of  the  steamers  of  the  Booth  Steamship 
Company,  I  find  that  the  number  of  men  employed  varies 
from  none  to  something  over  300  per  day,  125  being  a  fair 
average  day.  Of  the  maximum  number  who  at  any  time 
work  at  our  ships  our  master  stevedore  informs  me  that 
about  50  per  cent,  may  be  considered  regular  men  who 
very  rarely  get  less  than  four  days  a  week,  and  often  more. 
These  men  "  follow  the  firm  "  and  do  not  care  to  work 
for  others.    If  we  have  no  work  on,  they  take  a  holiday. 

8.  Forty-five  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  of  our  maximum 
number  get  from  two  to  four  days  a  week  with  us,  and  no 


doubt  put  in  odd  days  from  time  to  time  with  other  firms, 
when  they  get  the  chance.  Finally  there  is  a  residuum 
of  about  5  per  cent,  who  get  an  occasional  day's  work 
at  busy  times.  This  last  class  is  composed  of  loafers- 
of  poor  physique. 

9.  I  believe  the  conditions  in  our  business  to  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  trade  of  the  port  as  a  whole.  While  there 
are  a  few  lines  which  may  be  able  to  give  fairly  regular 
work  to  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  men  than  we  can,, 
others  undoubtedly  are  much  more  irregular. 

10.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  unemployment  at 
the  Liverpool  Docks  is  chronic  ;  it  is  never  non-existent. 
To  some  extent  it  is  also  periodic,  but  the  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions of  dock  labour  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  is  often 
supposed.  The  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  are  far  greater. 

11.  The  Commission  will  no  doubt  obtain  information 
as  to  imemployment  in  other  trades  in  Liverpool  from 
persons  better  qualified  to  speak  on  that  point  than  I  am.. 
So  far  as  seamen  and  firemen  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
consider  the  question  of  unemployment  at  all  serious. 

12.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  much 
about  the  effects  of  unemployment.  Casual  labour,  com- 
bined with  the  drinking  habits  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  is  responsible  for  the  shocking  conditions  of  life 
in  the  Liverpool  slums,  which  are  still,  in  spite  of  all  the 
rehousing  that  has  been  done  by  the  Corporation,  among 
the  worst  in  Europe. 

13.  Remedies  for  Unemployment.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
some  such  scheme  for  the  better  organisation  of  dock 
labour  as  is  outhned  in  pp.  39-40  of  Miss  Rathbone's 
pamphlet.  It  is  essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  lowest 
class  of  casual  labourers  should  be  eliminated.  The 
immediate  result  of  enforcing  a  complete  scheme  of 
preference  lists  throughout  the  docks,  and  squeezing  out 
the  least  fit  among  the  men, would  of  course  be  a  temporary 
increase  of  imemployment  generally  in  the  town.  There 
is,  however,  no  chance  of  anything  revolutionary  being 
hastily  done.  The  displacement  of  labour  would  be 
gradual. 

14.  The  Conferences*  on  Dock  Labour  attended  by 
representatives  of  both  masters  and  men,  which  are  now 
being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
have  brought  to  light  the  great  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  measures  of  reform. 

15.  A  general  desire  that  Liverpool  should  cease  to  be 
such  a  cockpit  of  casual  labour  as  it  is  at  present  has, 
however,  been  manifested. 

*  Since  this  statement  was  written  the  Conference  broke 
up  without  accomplishing  anything.  See  also  note 
appended  to  statement  of  evidence  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Rathbone, 
Liverpool.    App.  No.  LXIII. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  LEEDS,  BY  COUNCILLOR  BROWN, 
CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  As  to  the  extent  of  unemployment  I  append  full 
particulars  as  to  number,  trades,  etc.,  of  persons  who  have 
registered  themselves  for  employment  from  November 
13th,  1905,  to  December  31st,  1906.  {See  Appendix  IX. 
A.)  A  large  number  of  these  applicants  never  seem  to 
have  regular  work. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  unemployment : — 

(a)  A  large  number  of  these  men  are  physically- 
unfit. 

(6)  Many  of  the  applicants  have  never  learned 
any  trade  and  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  different 
class  of  work. 

(c)  My  experience  is  that  many  of  the  applicants 
are  not  prepared  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

{d)  For  many  years  the  building  trade  in  Leeds  was 
very  prosperous.  At  the  present  time  the  town  is  over- 
built ;  the  result  is  that  many  casual  labourers  are 
now  out  of  employment. 

3.  As  to  remedies  for  unemployment : — 

(a)  I  would  suggest  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  more  work  on  the  land. 


(6)  I  would  like  to  make  it  compulsory  that 
every  boy  should  be  taught  a  trade.  Many  parents 
are  content  to  let  their  boys  on  leaving  school  work 
at  those  jobs*  where  they  can  earn  most,  with  no 
thought  as  to  their  future  welfare. 

(c)  I  would  welcome  legislation  where  the  wastrel 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  towns  and  made  to 
work  ;  they  are  a  danger  and  make  it  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  genuine  unemployed. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  I  am  afraid  that  we  in  Leeds  have  not 
benefited  to  any  material  extent.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  money  raised  from  the  rates  goes  in  administration, 
and  the  unemployed  receive  no  advantage.  We  have 
found  work  for  a  large  number  of  men,  but  that  has 
been  done  by  grants  made  to  us  from  the  Queen's  Fund 
and  the  Local  Goverrmient  Board.  The  public  in  Leeds 
will  not  subscribe  funds  for  the  unemployed. 

5.  My  view  is  that  this  question  is  a  national  rather  than 
a  local  one,  and  money  spent  on  works  for  the  unemployed 
should'  be  provided  from  the  National  Exchequer  and  not 
from  local  rates. 


APPENDIX  IX.  (A). 


(Paper  handed  in  by  Councillor  Brown,  Leeds.) 


Number  of  persons  registered  from  November  13th,  1905,  to  December  31st,  1906,  4,643:— 


Trades  of  Applicants 


Building  trade 

Iron  trade 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 

Woollen  trade 

Leather  trade 

Painters 

Miners  - 

Oardeners 

Soldiers 

Sundries 


2,845 


Alleged  Causes  of  Unemployment. 


"Trade  depression  ------ 

Last  employment  under  Unemployed  Registry 

"Work  finished  

Illness  of  applicants  

failure  of  employers     -      -      -      -  .  - 
Discharged  by  late  employers  ... 
Left  last  employment  of  own  accord 
Works  closed 

To  better  self  

Too  old  - 

Just  left  Army  and  Navy  .... 


Ages. 

Number  of 
Applicant?. 

3,141 

Under  20     -      -  - 

63 

314 

„    40      -      -  - 

2,6.38 

154 

„    50      -      -  - 

996 

196 

„    60      -       -  - 

687 

145 

Over    60      -      -  - 

259 

267 
159 

4,643 

185 

4 

Married,  with  family  - 

2,929 

14 

„      no  family 

640 

64 

Single  -      -      -  - 

1,074 

4,643 

4,643 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  W.  CADOGAN,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE   NEWPORT  (MON.)  TRADES  COUNCIL. 


1.  The  Return  of  Unemployed  {see  Appendix  X. 
A.)  deals  only  with  organised  workmen,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  are  great  numbers  out  of  work  who  are  tin- 
organised. 

2.  The  extent  of  unemployment  has  been  partly  an- 
s«c;eJ  by  the  Return.  The  effect  has  been  to  reduce 
hundreds  of  families  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation, 
though  many  make  noble  efforts  to  hide  their  poverty. 

3.  In  my  opinion  Parliament  would  do  well  to  consider 
a  revision  of  the  law  which  permits,  to  such  a  damaging 
extent,  the  easy  introduction  into  this  country  of  manu- 
factured articles  from  abroad,  which  has  seriously  hin- 


dered two  of  our  largest  industries,  namely,  the  en- 
gineering and  building  trades. 

4.  As  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  I  consider  it. 
next  to  useless  for  relief  of  distress  occasioned  through 
being  out  of  work.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  com- 
mittees can  find  monies  for  purchase  of  land,  emigratiort 
and  administration,  which  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  un- 
employed, but  they  cannot  spend  money  in  giving  work 
to  the  unemployed  in  their  districts.  I  would  like  to  see- 
the Act  so  amended  as  to  allow  distress  committees  to 
spend  the  amount  they  are  empowered  to  raise  by  rate  oni 
the  finding  of  work  for  their  unemployed. 


APPENDIX  X.  (A). 

(Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  Cadogan,  Newport  {Mon.)). 
Replies  from  Branches,  re  Unemployed,  March  6th,  1907. 


Name. 


Bakers   -      .  -  - 

Bookbinders  -  -  - 
Boiler  Makers 

Bricklayers    -  -  - 

Carpenters,  No.  1  - 

„       No.  2  - 

„        No.  3  - 
Dockers,  No.  1 

„      No.  2  -  - 

„      No.  3 

„      No.  4  -  - 

Engineers,  No.  1  - 

„       No.  a  -  - 

Gasworkers,  No.  1  - 

„  No.  2  - 
Glass  Bottle  Makers 

Labourers'  Union,  No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 

„  „       No.  6 

Litho  Printers  _  - 
Locomotive  Engineers  - 
Mill  Sawyers  - 

Moulders  ... 

Navvies  -      -      -  - 

Painters  -      -      -  - 

Plasterers      -      -  - 

Plumbers  .  -  - 
Railway  Servants  - 

Shipwrights   -      -  - 

Sailors  -  -  -  - 
Smiths'  Hammermen 

Steam  Engine  Makers  - 

Stone  Masons  -      -  - 

Tailors   -      -      -  - 

Typographical  Society  - 

Wagon  Builders 


Number. 


40 
10 

220 
200 
160 
45 
30 
600 

387 
100 
250 
250 
15 
35 
90 

140 
60 
80 

118 
90 

60 

14 

20 

60 
45 
65 
66 
37 
400 
72 

40 
40 

20 

100 

30 


Number 
Unemployed, 


No  reply 
None 
70 

No  reply 
17 
9 
5 

No  reply 

150 
No  reply 
Do. 
15 

No  reply 
9 

No  reply 

75 
30 
40 
40 
60 

30 


No  reply 
None 

No  reply 
None 
None 

8 

2 

None 
No  reply 
180 
None 
No  reply 
No  reply 
None  at 
present 
4 


Average  for 
3  months. 


50 

18 
7 
5 


10 

9 
9 


35 
40 

50  per  cent. 
40 
2 
2 


7  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
3 


140 


5  per  cent. 
3 


Previous 
reply. 


No  reply 
None 
69  per  week 
50 
24 
10 
8 

No  reply 
Do. 

No  reply 
None 
None 
No  reply 
9 
40 

50  per  cent. 
No  reply 

40 
No  reply 


Similar 
5 

No  reply 
30 


No  reply 


None 


Remarks. 


Great  depression  in  building 
trade. 


Forty  of  the  trade,  but  all  except 
9  are  working  "  up  the  hills,"  &c. 


Increased  machinery,  (fee,  in  ship- 
building yards. 

Fell  from  200  members  owing  ta 
shutting  down  foundries. 


Six  have  found  work  out  of  town 
owing  to  slack  building  trade. 

All  working. 

Slackness  in  building  trade. 


Extraordinary  slackness  in  trade, 
&c. 

Ten  who  have  run  out  are  not 
now  counted. 


Postmen,  Tramwaymen,  Assurance  Agents,  School  Attendance  Officers  and  Co-operative  Employees  were  not 
written  to. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COUNCILLOR  G.  A.  CAREY,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MIDDLES- 
BROUGH DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  am  an  active  member  of  the  trade  union,  move- 
ment. Ttiirty-five  years  ago  I  was  enrolled  in  the  Brick- 
layers' Society,  retaining  upwards  of  twenty  years'  mem- 
bership. During  this  period  I  was  in  constant  touch 
with  seasonal  and  partial  employment  and  its  consequen- 
tial distress.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Industrial  Life  Assurance  Agents 
Union.  For  several  years  I  have  been  and  still  am  their 
delegate  on  the  Middlesborough  Trade  and  Labour  Council, 
which  has  given  me  further  facilities,  over  an  extended 
area,  of  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  unemployment 
attended  with  shocking  results.  During  the  last  eight 
years,  too,  I  have  represented  the  very  poorest  portion 
of  the  town  (the  Marsh  Ward)  on  our  council  here,  which 
lias  still  further  widened  my  knowledge  in  these  things. 
Lastly,  by  obtaining  a  seat  on  the  Distress  Committee 
under  the  1905  Act  new  phases  of  these  serious  problems 
have  been  presented  to  me. 

2.  Middlesbrough's  staple  industry  being  the  making 
of  pig  iron  and  steel  smelting,  the  dealing  with  huge  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  and  large  shipments  of  crude  metal, 
a  peculiar  feature  is  stamped  upon  the  employment  of 
the  district,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  constant  unsteadiness 
in  the  volume  of  unorganised,  casual  rough  and  tumble 
kind  of  labour  needed.  A  great  many  hands  are  em- 
ployed, more  especially  in  the  shipping  and  stocking 
portion  of  this  business,  by  the  hour  or  ly  the  ton,  or 
even  by  the  lot  or  job  work.  In  some  cases  the  job 
may  run  out  less  than  a  day's  work.  In  many  cases 
this  partial  employment  goes  on  the  whole  year  round, 
which  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but  in  spells  of  rough 
weather  or  slackness,  or  lull  in  shipments,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  then  the  trouble  becomes  acute  and  the  suffering 
terrible.  Most  of  the  men  thus  employed  are  quite 
untrained  and  ill-adapted  to  do  any  other  class  of  work 
even  if  that  chance  arose. 

3.  The  shipyard  employes  may  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  a  little  better  positioned.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  better  organised  and  have  had  better  training. 
Then  there  is  some  show  of  continuity  with  their  work, 
but  still,  owing  to  the  exposed  nature  of  this  work,  spells 
of  wet  or  windy  weather  throw  all  out  of  gear.  And,  again, 
many  men  work  in  squads  or  batches,  and  at  times  a 
squad  is  temporarily  stopped  until  some  other  squad's 
work  has  far  enough  advanced  to  allow  the  others  to  get 
on  again.  This  is  such  a  constant  trouble  that  it  can 
be  regarded  both  as  a  chronic  and  a  periodic  complaint. 

4.  For  years  past  we  have  been  turning  hosts  of  in- 
telligent but  otherwise  untrained  boys  out  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  and  dumping  them  upon  the  street. 
They  have  no  idea  as  to  any  future  useful  employment. 
Many  of  them  drift  down  sooner  or  later  into  this  partly 
employed  army  and  begin  to  lounge  away  their  lives 
outside  the  works'  gates,  their  only  hope  leing  that  now 


and  again  they  may  succeed  in  getting  an  odd  clay's 
work.  There  is  practically  nothing  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  wholesome,  remunerative  and  useful  work 
when  our  girls  leave  school  provided  in  this  district 
for  them. 

5.  As  to  the  effects,  they  are  varied ;  and  who  dare 
attempt  to  picture  half  the  evils  attendant  hereon  ? 
It  is  appalling  to  contemplate  the  stunted  lives  of  the 
many  children,  blighted  at  their  very  start.  As  is  most 
times  the  case  it  is  the  very  lowest  wage  earner  who 
is  most  affected.  This  bears  hard  upon  his  family. 
Chronic  loafing  is  established,  undesirable  characters 
are  perpetuated,  and  alongside  of  the  finished  elementary 
school-boys  and  girls  our  future  criminals  are  in  due 
preparation.  We  are  not  without  our  quota  of  suicides, 
brought  on  by  long  continued  poverty  and  privation. 
To  this  our  coroner's  court  and  newspaper  accounts 
testify. 

6.  Legislation  should  be  beforehand  and  preventive 
rather  than  remedial.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  real 
remedy  which  fails  to  grapple  with  the  cause.  Continuity 
in  wholesome  remunerative  employment  is  the  stern 
necessity  in  this  case. 

7.  In  conclusion,  just  a  word  as  to  my  experience 
of  the  LTnemployed  Workmen's  Act.  Here  we  are  pro- 
vided with  a  piece  of  machinery,  wonderful  of  construction 
but  entirely  devoid  of  motive  power. 

8.  We  first  opened  an  enquiry  office.  Many  got 
their  names  filed  thereat.  The  clerk  investigated  and 
reported  them  to  be  mostly  genuine.  Little  or  no  work 
was  found  for  the  larger  number.  No  relief  was  given  and 
no  hope  of  any  was  held  out ;  consequently  desirable  and 
deserving  applicants  turned  sorrowfully  away.  Thus 
this  precious  Act  has  proved  itself  so  abortive  it  has  not 
even  earned  the  merit  of  helping  to  discover  the  extent 
of  unemployment.  Even  now,  whilst  rarely  anyone 
applies  to  be  registered,  cases  are  well  kno'nn  to  exist 
where  unemployment  has  been  long  continued.  Need  I 
say  more  to  prove  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Act  than 
recite  what  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  our  Distress 
Committee  ?  The  clerk  (Mr.  Eichardson),  having  read 
out  a  long  list  of  names  of  applicants,  reported  them  as 
genuine,  but  said  we  had  no  work  to  offer.  To  this 
the  chairman  remarked  it  would  be  better  for  the  clerk 
to  save  his  own  time  and  that  also  of  the  committee, 
to  refuse  to  take  any  names  of  aged  men  and  also  to 
draw  the  line  at  the  other  end,  saying  that  young  fellows 
(and  there  were  a  good  number  of  such  in  the  list),  say 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  should  be 
advised,  if  they  could  not  get  work  in  Middlesbrough 
to  go  off  and  seek  for  work  in  some  other  towns  !  Thus 
to  all  intents  advising  that  the  tcdy  of  chronic  tramps 
be  increased. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  CHARLES  ALBERT  CARTER,  SOLICITOR,  ONE  OF  THE 
CLERKS  TO  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  FOR  EIGHTEEN  YEARS ; 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  AID 
SOCIETY;  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BIRMINGHAM;  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


1.  My  Statement  is  confined  to  unemployment,  having 
regard  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act.  The  subject 
of  rehef  under  the  Poor  Law  is  not  within  my  immediate 
personal  experience. 

2.  Considering  the  question  of  unemployment  as  a 
whole,  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  avoid  work  and  prefer 
to  live  on  the  labour  of  their  wives  or  children  or  on  charity. 
Most  of  these  men,  from  drink,  misconduct  or  lack  of 
character,  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  regular  employment. 
No  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  persons  in  Birmingham 
has  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  afEect  the  question  of  unemplojonent.  I 
recommend  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  or  the  police  to  detain  such  persons  and  keep 
them  to  work  apart  from  other  unemployed  persons. 
Society  would  gain  by  such  a  course,  and  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  genuine  unemployed  would  be 
diminished. 

3.  I  leave  these  "  undesirables  "  (but  not  necessarily 
"  unemployables  ")  out  of  further  consideration,  except 
to  state  that  I  beUeve  that  under  proper  conditions  many 
of  them  might  be  reclaimed. 

4.  Extent  of  Unemployment. — This  varies  from  time  to 
time.  I  estimate  the  number  in  this  city  to  be  from 
800  in  bad  times  to  400  in  normal  times.  I  am  aware 
that  the  returns  of  the  distress  committees  give  a  much 
larger  number  of  applications  in  normal  times,  but  I 
think  that  on  enquiry  it  would  be  found  that  not  more 
than  the  number  I  have  stated  would  properly  come 
within  the  Act.  Of  these,  one-fifth  would  be  skilled 
workmen  and  the  remainder  unskilled. 

5.  This  estimate  does  not  include  those  who,  though 
unemployed,  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  in  other  ways 
have  made  provision  for  temporary  want  of  employment. 
I  recommend  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  distress 
committees  to  deal  very  favourably  with  any  of  these 
if  by  no  fault  of  their  own  they  get  out  of  benefit  or 
exhaust  their  savings,  as,  for  instance,  power  to  pay 
subscriptions  in  arrear,  or  grant  relief  not  exceeding  the 
proved  amount  of  exhausted  savings. 

6.  The  Causes  of  Unemployment  are  various.  I 
should  put  them  in  the  following  order  in  intensity  of 
effect : — 

(a)  Seasonal  trades  (including  stoppage  of  work 
from  frost  or  snow). 

(&)  Changes   in   conditions   of    trade  (including 
!       introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery). 

■  (c)  Employment  of  women  and  boys  to  do  work 
hitherto  done  by  men. 


{d)  The  discharge  of  men  likely  to  cause  hability  to 
the  employer. 

7.  The  operation  of  these  causes  is  often  increased  by  a 
want  of  thrift  when  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  and  by  a 
lack  of  capacity,  endeavour  and  energy  to  take  advantage 
of  other  spheres  of  work.  I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  the 
numerous  utterances  I  hear  from  employers  (who  do  not 
appear  harsh  and  unreasonable)  to  this  effect:  "If  you 
will  get  me  some  good  workmen  I  wiU  soon  find  them 
something  to  do."  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  a 
distress  CDmmittee  to  prove  this  or  to  refuse  to  find  work 
on  this  account  in  individual  cases. 

8.  The  Effects. —  These  causes  result  in  the  unemployment 
of  men,  some  of  whom  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  a 
change  of  work,  but  all  of  whom  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  good  character,  desirous  to  find  employment  and  most 
probably  fit  persons  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  distress  com- 
mittee. If  work  is  not  found  without  delay,  homes  are 
broken  up  never  to  be  restored,  and  the  men  rapidly 
become  "  undesirables  "  and  society  suffers  consequently.* 

9.  Remedies. — The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  has 
not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  test  its  effect.  The 
provision  of  work  depends  on  voluntary  contributions. 
As  to  the  probable  amount  of  such  contributions  thera 
is  no  evidence.  In  my  opinion  the  Act  should  have  a 
longer  trial  and  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  should  be  drawn 
to  the  n3cessity  of  voluntary  contributions.  Meantime, 
the  enquiries  made  by  the  distress  committee  under  the 
Act  must  result  in  much  useful  and  necessary  information 
being  obtained.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  conditions 
under  which  work  is  to  be  provided  under  the  Act  should 
not  be  relaxed.  Any  relaxation  would  tend  to  destroy 
or  weaken  personal  effort  to  prevent  unemployment. 

10.  The  labour  bureaux  may  be  extended  throughout 
the  country  and  linked  up  with  each  other. 

11.  Hitherto  spade  work  only  has  been  offered  to  the 
unemployed,  and  much  of  this  has  been  work  which  would 
have  been  done  sooner  or  later  by  regular  labour.  Thia 
work  is  not  suitable  for  some,  but  I  am  not  able  to  suggest 
any  other  labour  which  could  be  provided  for  such  cases. 

12.  I  can  see  no  possible  remedy  other  than  the  forma- 
tion of  farm  colonies  throughout  the  kingdom.  These 
would  least  interfere  with  the  labour  market.  I  am 
aware  of  objections  which  have  been  made  to  farm  colonies, 
but  I  believe  that  under  proper  conditions  many  objec- 
tions would  be  obviated.  A  list  of  conditions  which,  in 
my  opinion,  require  consideration  is  annexed.  {See 
Appendix  XII.  A.) 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  year  ago  the  demand  for  work- 
men has  decreased. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XII.  (A.) 


{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Carter,  Birmingham.) 


Conditions  to  be  Considebed  Relating  to  Farm  Colonies. 


1.  That  farm  colonies  shall  be  provided  for  the  largest 
possible  area,  counties  and  boroughs  being  grouped 
together  for  the  purpose. 

2.  That  the  requirements  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  shall  be  observed. 

3.  That  each  farm  shall  be  sufficiently  large  to  find 
work  (including  the  making  of  as  many  necessaries  as 
possible  for  use  on  the  farm  only).  This  will  afford 
work  when  outdoor  operations  cannot  be  carried 
on. 

4.  That  the  employment  shall  be  sufficiently  classified 
so  as  to  enable  the  better  men  to  work  under  superior 
conditions. 

5.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  enabling  those 
found  fitted  to  obtain  permanent  employment  on  the 


land,  preferably  by  taking  up  co-operative  allotments 
on  or  near  the  farm. 

6.  That  the  Poor  Law  or  other  authorities  shall  have 
power  to  detain  and  keep  to  work  under  less  comfortable 
conditions  than  at  the  farm  colony  all  persons  persistently 
unemployed  by  their  own  fault,  or  who  fail  to  observe 
conditions  of  work  on  the  farm  colony. 

7.  That  in  order  to  keep  the  public  in  close  touch 
with  the  farm  colony  and  its  work  the  body  to  whom  its 
management  is  entrusted  shall  have  power  to  co-opt 
representatives  of  other  public  bodies  or  relief  societies 
or  private  persons  qualified  to  assist  in  the  management. 

8.  Opportunity  to  be  given  under  proper  conditions 
to  private  person  or  voluntary  societies  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  on  a  farm  colony  of  suitable  men  out  of 
work  who  are  willing  to  go. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  JABEZ  CHAPLIN,  SECRETARY, 
HOSIERY  TRADE  UNION,  TOWN  COUNCILLOR,  MEMBER  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE, 
ETC.,  LEICESTER. 


1.  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Leicester  Hosiery  Trade 
Union,  and  have  been  since  AprU,  1892.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Leicester  Town  Council,  and  on  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee, and  several  unofficial  committees  for  helping 
distress. 

2.  As  to  the  extent  of  unemployment,  fewer  men  are 
employed  each  year  in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  old  men  who  have  been  living  on  charity  from 
some  source.  Eighty  old  stockingers  over  sixty  years 
of  age  are  in  our  workhouse  to-day,  many  ot  whom  would 
be  able  to  get  a  good  living  if  their  hand  frames  were  still 
in  use,  but  new  patent  machinery  has  knocked  their 
machinery  out — hence  the  trouble. 

3.  Overtime  is  worked  at  times  in  some  branches  of 
the  trade.  There  has,  however,  teen  a  good  deal  of  short 
time — for  men,  but  not  so  much  for  women. 

4.  Of  the  causes  of  unemployment,  the  chief  is  the 
constant  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  which  has 


been  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in  the  hosiery  trade  for 
many  years. 

5.  The  effect  of  this  improved  machinery  has  been  that 
hundreds  have  had  to  leave  the  trade  and  accept  whatever 
work  they  can  obtain. 

6.  Of  the  remedies  for  unemployment  the  foremost  is 
the  solution  of  the  land  problem.  All  trades  are  improving 
their  machinery  and  methods  while  we  buy  food,  etc., 
worth  millions  of  pounds  every  year,  which  we  could 
produce  at  home  if  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
instead  of  the  people's  enemies. 

7.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  not  done  much 
good.  I  am  disgusted  with  it.  It  says  a  lot,  but  does 
very  little  ;  it  keeps  a  man  from  being  assisted  who  has 
been  on  labour-test  for  twelve  months.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  men  responsible  for  such  an  Act  become  victims 
to  its  operations ;  they  would  then  say,  "  From  such  Acts, 
gocd  Lord,  deliver  us." 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  XIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  C,  COATES,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 


1.  My  experience  of  the  Teeside  district  extends  over 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  during  which  time  I  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  trades  peculiar  to  the  locality. 
I  have  also  during  this  time  been  in  close  touch  with 
working  class  organisations,  and  for  some  years  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  labour  movement  here. 

2.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  at  the 
present  a  very  great  amount  of  what  may  be  called  ex- 
tended une  nploymont,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Middles- 
brough suffers  from  w'lat  is  called  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment, except  to  a  certain  extent  in  such  trades  as  the 
building  and  painting  trades,  but  of  course  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Middlesbrough.  The  chief  trades  of  the 
district  are  : — Iron  and  steel  making  and  shipbuilding,  and 
unemployment  is  manifested  in  these  industries  in  two 
ways,  namely : — 

(a)  During  times  of  slackness  of  trade,  when  of 
course  it  assumes  rather  alarming  proportions, 
especially  amongst  the  unskilled  and  unorganised 
workers. 

(6)  Intermittent  employment. 

3.  (a)  The  latter  f  eatxire  I  wish  to  lay  special  stress  on  so 
far  as  Teeside  is  concerned.  It  is  really  impossible  to  gauge 
the  widespread  evils  resulting  from  the  intermittent  nature 
of  the  employment  ol  unskilled  workers  in  the  shipbuilding 
and  allied  trades.  I  have  made  very  careful  enquiry  at  the 
shipyards  and  if  you  def  m  it  necessary  I  could  prepare 
you  a  report  of  the  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  class  of  work 
of  the  various  hands  employed  in  the  building  of  a  ship 
from  the  start  to  the  finish,  but  for  the  moment  I  put 
before  you  only  the  conditions  attendant  on  the  large 
number  of  unskilled  labourers  employed.  A  skilled  work- 
man in  a  shipyard  here,  of  great  intelligence,  writes  me 
somewhat  as  follows  :—- 

(6)  "  The  unskilled  labourers  in  shipyards  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely: — platers'  helpers  and 
general  labourers.  The  former  outnumber  the  latter  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  The  nominal  wag 3  of  a 
plater's  helper  is  31s.  weekly,  but  the  exceeding  irregularity 
ot  the  work  pulls  this  down,  and  from  18s.  to  21s.  represents 
more  exactly  the  average  weekly  income.  Their  work 
is  excessively  severe  and  almost  brutalising  in  its  effects 
upon  the  men,  who,  with  very  few  exceptions,  become 
mere  physical  wrecks  at  a  very  early  age  and  help  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  (under  present  conditions)  unemployable. 
Their  standard  of  life  is  about  that  of  Class  B.  in  Charles 
Booth's  work,  and  they  are,  of  course,  mostly  slum- 
dwellers,  paying  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  weekly.  The  other 
ship-yard  labourers  occupy  an  even  lower  economic  stan- 
dard. Their  wages  run  from  15s.  to  18s.  weekly  and  the  above 
remarks  apply  with  increased  force  to  them.  These 
figures  represent  the  earnings  in  busy  times  such  as  we  are 
now  passing  through  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
long  periods  of  out  of  work  during  slack  times.  The 
difference  between  nominal  and  actual  earnings  is 
accounted  for  by  the  extremely  irregular  nature  of 
shipbuilding,  continuous  employment  being  the  exception, 
while  the  rule  is  alternate  periods  of  idleness  and  over- 
work. 

(c)  "Another  cause  of  irregular  employment  is  the 
weather,  which  in  winter  especially  often  stops  the  work 
for  days  and  weeks  at  a  stretch.  In  some  of  the  more 
up-to-date  yards  on  the  T3Tie  and  Clyde  the  building 
berths  are  covered  in  with  sheds,  but  that  idea  would 
here  be  considered  '  Utopian.' 

(d)  "  Another  prolific  cause  of  this  chronic  unemployment 
is  the  increasing  amount  of  work  which  is  now  performed  by 
boys,  who  are  nominally  apprentices  but  who  are  in 
reality  involuntary  blacklegs,  who  perform  the  same  work 
as  men  at  about  one-fourth  the  pay.  Up  to  1899  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  was  strictly  Hmited  to  the  proportion 
of  one  apprentice  to  five  journe3mien,  but  in  that  year 
the  employers  forced  an  agreement  upon  the  Boilermakers' 
Society  which  removed  that  restriction,  by  which  the 


trade  is  now  gradually  being  swamped  by  boys  who  per- 
form practically  the  whole  of  the  interior  work  of  the  ship. 
Recent  developments  in  new  types  of  ships  have  by 
simphfying  the  construction  done  away  wholesale  with 
jobs  which  formerly  employed  a  large  number  of  men. 
The  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  has  also 
tended  to  increase  unemployment,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  might  be  supposed,  as  it  can  only  be  profitably 
employed  in  shipbuilding  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  fact 
the  introduction  of  labour  saving  machinery  has  tended 
rather  to  make  the  work  more  efficient  and  easy  for  the 
men  than  to  abolish  manual  labour  altogether." 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  this  inter- 
mittent employment  amongst  shipyard  labourers.  I 
myself  two  years  ago  helped  in  taking  a  census  of  the  town 
on  unemployment  and  I  made  a  house  to  house  canvass  in 
one  of  the  poorest  wards  in  the  town  where  a  large  number 
of  these  unskilled  labourers  dwell,  and  what  struck  me 
particularly  was  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same 
story  of  the  adult  members  of  the  household  having 
merely  had  for  several  weeks  past  what  they  called 
"  catch  jobs."  In  house  after  house  I  was  told  of  the 
troubles  and  the  debt  the  occupants  were  in,  and  the 
remark  was  constantly  made  that  "  We  never  seem  to  get 
straight." 

5.  The  same  intermittent  employment  is  also  seen 
amongst  the  dock  labourers  at  Middlesbrough  Docks. 
As  Middlesbrough  is  a  port  where  large  steamers  load 
regularly  with  iron  and  steel  goods  for  all  over  the  world, 
we  naturally  have  the  problem  of  the  casual  dock  labourer 
here.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  these  labourers :  "  We 
are  milUonaires  one  day  and  paupers  the  next." 

6.  In  the  iron  and  steel  works  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
of  intermittent  labour  amongst  the  unskilled  workers. 
For  example,  I  will  give  you  merely  one  instance :  When 
a  boat  loaded  with  iron  ore  arrives  at  the  iron  works 
wharf  a  gang  of  labourers  is  engaged  until  the  boat  is 
discharged  and  if  there  does  not  happen  to  be  another 
boat  following  the  gang  is  paid  off.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  prevalence  in  this  district  of  what  is  called 
"  catch  jobs." 

7.  When  one  investigates  the  life  in  the  large  slum 
areas  of  Middlesbrough  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the 
degeneration  and  demoralization  generally  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  conditions  of  employment  noted  above. 

8.  The  Poor  Law  statistics  of  the  Middlesbrough 
district  show  that  the  out-relief  is  received  mainly  by  the 
women  and  children  and  the  aged,  and  that  the  number 
or  recipients  shows  a  tendency  to  increase.  Generally, 
the  proportion  of  able-bodied  casual  labourers  is  small, 
but  in  the  winter  the  proportion  is  larger  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

9.  I  cannot  possibly  see  that  any  important  remedy  can 
be  effected  by  the  present  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 
There  are  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee and  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  being  done, 
is  done  in  a  very  half-hearted  way,  which  I  presume  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  committee  by  the  absence  of  funds  and 
powers. 

10.  I  cannot,  however,  see  what  the  committee  can 
do  to  meet  this  all-pervading  difficulty  of  intermittent 
employment.  The  evils  can  I  think  be  mitigated  to  some 
extent  if  the  Distress  Committee  or  Labour  Bureau  be- 
came an  active  agency  for  setting  men  to  work  instead  of 
being,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  present,  a  passive  registration 
agency.  The  problem,  however,  is  so  difficult,  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  present  organisation  of  in- 
dustry, that  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  offer  a  cut-and- 
dried  remedy  from  a  merely  local  point  of  view. 

11.  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  in  conclusion  that 
enormous  improvements  are  required  in  the  Middlesbrough 
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district  in  the  way  of  better  streets,  better  roads,  and 
improved  sanitation,  and  a  large  housing  scheme  is 
lu-gently  needed.  Given  another  period  of  dechning 
trade  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Corporation  to  put  in  hand  these  im- 
provements. I  tender  this  opinion,  however,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  use  of  such 
improvement  schemes  as  a  palliative  for  unemployment. 

12.  The  above  statements  apply  in  the  main  to  workers 
of  the  male  sex,  but  the  writer  is  cognisant  of  a  large 
amount  of  casual  women  labour  at  sweated  wages  which 
exists  in  Middlesbrough  and  about  which  he  regrets  he 
is  not  able  to  ofifer  any  adequate  and  reliable  details.  The 
whole  matter  dealing  with  women  workers,  married,  un- 
married, and  widows,  calls  for  a  most  searching  investiga- 
tion. 

13.  We  have  had  in  this  district  during  1907  exception- 
ally good  trade,  but  there  has  still  been  a  large  amount  of 
intermittent  employment  noticeable.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  last  winter,  however,  we  entered  upon  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  rather  a  severe  depression,  and  unem- 
ployment has  grown  to  a  terrible  extent  in  the  town  of 
Middlesbrough.  In  Middlesbrough  alone  the  present 
strikes  amongst  the  snipbuilders  and  engineers  have  not 
affected  us  so  much  as  in  districts  more  closely  connected 
with  the  trades  named. 

14.  The  chief  cause  of  unemployment  here  during  this 


last  winter  has  been  the  paying  off  of  large  numbers  of 
workmen  owing  to  declining  trade.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  council  to  put  in  hand  schemes  of  drainage, 
road-making  and  sewer  construction,  but  the  progress 
has  been  very  slow,  and  only  a  fiinge  of  the  distress 
attendant  on  unemployment  has  been  toached.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  describe  adequately  the  appalling; 
nature  of  the  distress  obser\ed  by  myself  personally  and 
my  colleagues  during  the  above  named  period  of  unem- 
ployment. Large  numbers  of  men  ha\e  registered  at 
tne  office  of  the  distress  committee,  but  they  nave  very- 
qcickly  discovered  tne  inutility  of  this  proceeding. 

15.  Funds  have  been  started  by  the  mayor  and  by 
religious  and  labour  organisations,  and  the  mayor's  fund 
hps  been  distributed,  in  the  shape  of  groceries  and  coals, 
to  a  great  many  families  after  the  closest  investigation 
has  been  made.  At  one  registration  agency,  for  women 
alone,  in  a  few  weeks  over  700  applications  were  made 
for  employment,  but  needless  to  say  the  supply  was 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

16.  I  can  only  finally  remark  that  in  Middlesbrough 
there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  public  work  which 
should  be  undertaken  to  put  the  town  into  a  decent  and 
healtny  condition.  There  are  large  slum  areas  which  should 
be  cleared ;  sewerage  developments  are  needed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  streets  is  disgraceful  in  the  , 
extreme. 


APPENDIX  No.  XV. 


STATEMENT    OF   EVIDENCE    BY    MR.    CECIL    CROSSKEY-   MEMBER    OF  DISTRESS 

COMMITTEE,  ETC.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


1.  I  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Charity  Organisation  Society.  I  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
Central  Aid  Committee,  and  became  the  first  honorary 
secretary,  and  assisted  in  the  development  and  extension 
of  that  committee,  now  known  as  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Aid  Society,  and  am  now  a  joint  honorary  secretary  of 
that  society.  I  was  also  a  joint  honorary  secretary  of 
the  town's  committee  which  managed  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Mail  Reservist's  Fund  and  which  distributed  a  fund 
of  nearly  £56,000  to  nearly  4,000  cases  during  the  South 
African  War,  and  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  enquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  various  charitable  funds  available  for  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  was  honor- 
ary seretary  of  the  Aid  Committee  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  (Bkmingham)  during  the  ex- 
ceptional distress  in  the  winter  of  1904,  when  over  15,000 
applications  were  dealt  with  and  over  7,000  cases  helped 
after  investigation,  and  the  problems  of  giving  help  to 
and  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  carefully  considered 
and  the  organisation  of  charity  generally  discussed.  In 
connection  with  that  fund  a  memorandum  was  issued 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  found  for  the  unemployed 
In  London  and  the  provinces.  A  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum is  enclosed.  In  Birmingham  the  City  Aid  Com- 
mittee gave  work  to  about  1,029  unemployed,  and  it  is 
useful  to  note  that  where  continuous  work  was  given 
the  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  I  have  been  a  number 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  of  the  City  Council 
Distress  Committee  since  its  formation. 

2.  In  answering  the  following  questions  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  them  with  my  colleague  on  the 
City  Aid  Society,  .Air.  T.  W.  Trought,  and  my  rephes  also 
express  his  views. 

3.  Extent  of  Unemployment : — 

(a)  Numbers  and  class  of  men  out  of  work.  Mainly 
unskilled  workmen.  About  2,109  applications  for 
work  have  been  received  by  the  Distress  Committee 


since  December,  1905.  At  least  25  per  cent,  must  be 
deducted  as  unsuitable  from  various  causes,  such  as- 
unemployable,  bad  character,  etc.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  many  cases  the  unskilled  workman  de- 
scribes himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular  trade,  but 
on  enquiry  he  is  found  to  be  merely  a  labourer  helping 
the  skilled  workmen. 

(b)  Extent  over  time,  e.g.,  whether  chronic  or 
periodic  ?  As  regards  the  bulk  of  unskilled  labour — 
periodic.  The  chronic  cases  are  due  "  to  the  men 
being  unemployable  from  various  causes." 

4.  Causes  of  Unemployment : — 

(a)  The  displacement  of  labour  by  mechanical 
power. 

(b)  Want  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
and  of  foresight  in  being  prepared  for  a  variation  in 
trade  methods  on  change  of  pattern,  etc. 

(c)  Periodic  fluctuation  in  trade  without  provision 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  employee 
for  this  contingency. 

(d)  In  trades  affected  by  the  season  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  to  provide  for  loss  of  work  in  the 
off  season. 

(e)  The  want  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 
During  exceptional  distress  it  has  been  found  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  applicants  for  help  belonged 
to  the  unskilled  class. 

(/)  Physical  and  mental  incapacity. 

5.  Effects  of  Unemployment  : — 

(a)  The  encouragement  of  pauperism  and  de- 
pendency on  charity  and,  as  a  corollary,  a  deteriora- 
tion in  character. 

(b)  To  keep  down  the  wage  of  unskilled  labour  to 
the  lowest  bare  living  wage,  practically  to  a  wage 
incompatible  with  healthy  life. 

Within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  of  unemployment  the 
unskilled  man  is  without  means. 
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6.  Remedies  for  unemployment,  with  an  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  working  and  results  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act : — 

(a)  Technical  education. 
i^)  Improvement  in  the  physical  condition, 
(c)  The  organisation  of  trades  both  as  regards  the 
employer  and  the  employed. 
The  work  of  the  Distress  Committee  has  been  beneficial 
in  providing,  where  possible,  work  to  tide  over  a  temporary 
want  of  emplojTnent  and  so  prevent  the  recipient  becom- 
ing a  pauper  or  immediately  dependent  on  charity.  The 
labour  bureau  is  capable  of  great  extension  and  has  a 
sphere  .of  usefulness  before  it  in  assisting  the  organisation 
of  labour,  both  as  regards  the  employer  and  employed,  and 


aiding  the  migration  of  labour.  Actual  results  can  hardly 
yet  be  ascertained,  but  by  a  development  and  extension 
of  this  branch  of  the  Distress  Committee's  work  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  present  difficulty  of  finding  the  labour 
required  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment on  the  other,  will  be  diminished  and  distress  through 
want  of  employment  relieved  accordingly.  The  careful 
enquiries  made  and  recorded  by  the  Distress  Committee 
have  been  of  the  greatest  help,  both  as  a  guide  to  the 
condition  of  the  unemployed  and  as  an  assistance  to  a 
society  such  as  the  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society  in 
their  work. 

The  official  record,  properly  kept,  is  one  of  the  most 
uselul  features  of  the  work. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  SMITH  GROSSMAN,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE, 
LORD  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CARDIFF,  COUNCILLOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CARDIFF. 


1.  I  consider  tlaat  tiie  period  ot  residence  mentioned  in 
the  Unemployed  Act  should  be  shortened,  and  whilst  I  am 
certainly  of  opinion  ttat  a  period  of  residence  should  be 
fixed  to  prevent  the  influx  of  population  from  out- 
side districts  when  a  distress  committee  are  providing 
work  for  local  unemployed,  I  should  say  that  a  residential 
period  of  three  months  would  be  a  fair  qualification. 

2.  It  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  years  as  a  public 
representative  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  empowered  to  grant  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed. 

3.  A  local  authority,  having  works  which  were  not 
necessary  to  be  carried  out  immediately,  could  in  time  of 
lack  of  ordinary  employment  or  in  time  of  distress  put 
such  works  forward  as  relief  works. 

4.  An  inspector  might  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  ascertain  the  state  of  employment  in 
the  various  districts,  and  upon  his  reporting  to  the  Govern- 
ment, money  might  be  granted  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  repa5Tnei;ts  spread  over  a  long  period,  when  a 
distress  committee  would  be  enabled  to  find  the  necessary 
work. 

5.  In  such  cases  the  local  authority  with  the  Exchequer 
would  be  bearing  portions  of  the  cost  of  providing  for  the 
unemployed. 

Indeed,  I  would  say  that  the  expense  of  providing 
work  should  be  borne  equally  by  His  Majesty's  Exchequer 
and  the  local  authority. 

6.  Upon  the  head  of  the  working  of  the  Unemployed 
Act,  to  my  mind  this  Act  is  not  capable  of  deaUng  with 
the  unemployed  question  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Certainly  it  empowers  a  distress  committee  to  provide 
for  emigration,  as  a  means,  perhaps,  of  lessening  the 
tension  and  strain  in  districts,  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
root  of  the  problem,  i.e.,  the  provision  of  work, 

7.  Without  the  Queen's  Fund  no  work  could  have 
"been  provided  in  Cardiff.  The  ratepayers  did  not  respond 
—  at  any  rate  but  very  sparsely— to  the  committee's  appeal 
ion  money. 

8.  It  is  invariably  found  that  the  imemployed  flock  to 
the  large  urban  districts  (frequently  already  over- 
populated)  at  times  when  work  is  scarce,  and  it  is  most 
difficult  in  such  areas  to  find  employment  for  all  those 
in  need.  The  areas  of  urban  districts,  cities,  and  boroughs 
are  frequently  too  confined  and  do  not  include  sufficient 


margin  of  a  rural  character.  If  the  boundaries  of  such 
areas  were  extended  so  as  to  include  a  much  larger  area 
of  a  rural  character  there  would  be  much  greater  scope 
for  work  to  be  found  for  the  unemployed  in  such  areas. 
Rural  district  councils,  with  the  many  miles  of  old  nariow 
and  inefficient  highways,  have  a  much  greater  scope  for 
finding  employment  for  the  unemployed  in  the  widening 
and  otherwise  improving  of  the  main  and  byeroads  of  their 
districts.  Taking  Cardiff  as  an  instance,  within  the  city 
boundaries  within  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more  the  old 
main  and  secondary  roads  (formerly  old  country  roads) 
have  been  vastly  improved  by  the  unemployed  as  pro- 
viding the  best  class  of  work  upon  which  to  put  such  men 
to  work.  This  class  of  work,  however,  has  been  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  within  the  city  that  it  is  now  practi- 
cally completed  and  there  is  little  or  no  work  of  this 
description  upon  which  the  unemployed  could  be  engaged. 

9.  The  surrounding  rural  district,  which,  however, 
bounds  in  miles  and  miles  of  such  roads,  upon  which, 
looking  to  the  future,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  possible 
advantage  to  the  district  to  the  increasing  vehicular 
traffic,  and  particularly  the  heavy  and  light  locomotive 
traffic,  that  the  improvement  of  these  roads  should  be 
put  in  hand,  and  there  is  no  class  of  work  which  would 
be  more  beneficial  and  which  is  so  necessary  upon  which 
to  expend  public  money  at  the  present  time  than  that 
of  improving  the  highways,  and  particularly  the  main 
roads  leading  into  the  large  citie  i  and  towns  of  the  country. 

10.  Rural  district  councils  pay  little,  if  any,  attention 
in  this  respect  to  the  necessities  of  the  growing  population, 
with  the  result  that  the  fringes  of  the  old  highways  are 
allowed  to  be  built  upon  without  due  consideration  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  growing  population  and  increasing 
traffic,  frequently  resulting  and  necessitating  afterwards 
the  purchasing  and  pulling  down  of  costly  properties, 
which  is  no  advantage  to  the  commimity  at  large  but 
results  in  a  very  serious  waste  of  money  and  a  burden  to 
the  ratepayers. 

11.  If  the  boundaries  of  urban  areas  were  therefore 
extended  there  would  be  a  very  much  wider  field  for 
carrying  work  in  this  direction  upon  which  the  unem- 
ployed might  most  suitably  be  engaged. 

12.  An  urban  authority,  however,  cannot  be  expected, 
nor  will  the  law  permit  it,  to  expend  money  to  improve 
roads  outside  its  area,  while  in  the  case  of  Cardiff  there 
is  little,  if  any,  of  this  class  of  work  remaining  to  be  done. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE,  BY  MR.  MARTIN  CURLEY,  MEMBER  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE, 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TRADES  COUNCIL,  LEICESTER. 


1.  I  am  connected  with  the  largest  branch  of  a  trade 
union  in  the  country  and  have  served  as  auditor  member 
of  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Arbitration.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Leicester  Distress  Committee  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Leicester  Trades  Council. 

2.  As  to  the  extent  of  employment,  last  December 
there  were  some  1,000  men  registered  at  the  Labour  Bureau 
and  there  must  be  a  good  number  out  of  work  who  will  not 
so  register,  especially  among  trade  unionists  who  receive 
out-of-work  pay. 

3.  I  may  write  only  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  so  far  as 
"  chronics  "  are  concerned,  and  I  should  say  there  are  quite 
300  of  that  class  belonging  to  that  trade. 

4.  So  far  as  the  two  staple  trades  are  concerned  the 
causes  of  unemployment  are,  first,  labour  saving  machinery 
and  the  removal  of  work  to  the  country  districts. 

5.  The  effect  has  been  in  the  shoe  trade  that  men  over 
forty  years  of  age  are  not  required  and  when  once  they  are 
out  of  work  the  chances  are  very  great  against  them 
starting  again  in  that  trade. 


6.  The  cause  for  the  removal  of  an  employer  to  a 
country  district  is  generally  to  get  cheaper  labour,  and  very 
often  female  labour  is  being  used  to  operate  machines  that 
are  only  fit  for  men  to  work. 

7.  The  effect  of  this  in  the  near  future,  so  far  as  Leicester; 
is  concerned,  with  its  heavy  liabilities  and  a  stationary  if 
not  a  decreasing  population,  will  be  a  state  of  things  one 
cannot  feel  quite  easy  about. 

8.  So  far  as  the  results  of  the  Unemployed  Act  are 
concerned  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  good  that  Act  haS: 
done  has  been  the  registering  of  unemployed  workmen. 
While  I  acknowledge  the  assistance  given  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  find  work  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  one  and  only 
remedy  is  to  get  the  men  back  to  the  land.  I  am  certain 
that  if  a  good  scheme  could  be  devised,  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that,  thousands, 
of  men  who  to-day  want  work  would  be  able  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  families. 

9.  I  may  add  that  I  think  the  clause  of  the  Local' 
Government  Board  which  states  that  a  person  employed 
by  the  distress  committee  shall  receive  less  than  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  is  a  bar  to  many 
trade  unionists  from  applying  for  work. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  J.  CUTHBSRTSON,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMALGAMATED  METAL,  WIRE,  AND  TUBE  MAKERS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


1.  For  the  past  forty  years  I  have  been  employed  at 
Messrs.  Phipson  and  Warden's,  Argyll  Works,  Granville 
Street,  Birmingham,  as  a  maker  of  cased  and  other  tubes ; 
and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  that  time  I  have 
held  the  position  of  working-foreman  in  that  department. 
For  twelve  years  I  have  been  President  of  the  National 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Metal,  Wire,  and  Tube  Makers, 
the  head  offices  of  which  are  at  70,  Lionel  Street, 
Birmingham. 

2.  The  experience  resulting  from  the  work  and  duties 
appertaining  to  this  oifice  has  made  me  famihar  with  the 
causes  affecting  employment,  especially  in  the  metal 
trades  of  this  district ;  and  as  I  have  been  a  delegate  on 
several  occasions  to  metal  workers'  congresses  on  the 
Continent,  I  am  able  to  compare  the  conditions  here  with 
those  obtaining  in  other  countries. 

3.  Almost  all  my  leisure  time  for  more  than  forty  years 
has  been  voluntarily  devoted  to  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong.  With  this  object 
in  view,  I  have,  at  various  times,  teen  science  lecturer, 
teacher  of  adult  bible  classes,  organizer  of  Sunday 
evening  rehgious  lectures  to  working  people,  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  adult  Sunday  morning  schools, 
and  speaker  at  P.S.A.  classes,  religious  services,  tem- 
perance and  friendly  society  meetings.  In  this  way  I 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  wage-earning  class 
on  many  sides,  and  am  therefore  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  reasons  which  produce  want  of  employment  and 
distress  among  them. 

4.  Extent : — 

(a)  Between  7,000  and  8,000  orgam'sed  workers 
are  out  of  work  on  an  average  in  each  year.  These 
are,  in  a  large  proportion,  skilled  workmen.  The 
nimiber  of  unemployed  among  the  unorganised 
workers  is  proportionately  greater,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  less  regularly  employed. 

(b)  In  some  trades  the  extent  of  overtime  is  chronic, 
for  example,  the  brass  trades.  In  others  periodic, 
for  example,  the  tube  trades. 

5.  Causes : — 

(a)  The  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  land 
tenure  in  England,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
men  in  the  country  to  obtain  a  hving  from  their  labour. 


in  consequence  of  which  they  are  forced  into  the 
manufacturing  centres,  and  thereby  swell  the  number 
of  unskilled  workers,  for  whom  there  is  not  sufficient 
employment. 

(6)  The  general  introduction  of  automatic 
machinery  for  the  production  of  articles  which  were 
formerly  manufactured  by  trained  handicraftsmen, 
and  these  machines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are 
managed  by  non-adult  and  female  laboui",  and  the 
male  adult  workers  are  consequently  thrown  out  of 
work. 

(c)  The  specialisation  in  modern  methods  of 
manufacture,  which  brings  into  existence  a  large 
number  of  process  workers,  that  is,  men  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  some  one  particular  branch  or  process  of  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  employed.  These  workers 
take  the  place  of  those  who  are  competent  to  produce 
the  complete  article,  and  when  they  themselves  are 
prevented  by  bad  trade  or  by  other  reasons  from 
carrying  on  their  particular  work,  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  turn  their  hands  to  other  useful  employ- 
ment. 

(d)  Early  and  improvident  marriages. 

6.  Effects:— 

(a)  Low  wages. 

(6)  Insanitary  and  wretched  dweUings. 

(c)  A  very  low  standard  of  hving. 

(d)  A  condition  of  helplessness,  hopelessness,  in- 
difference, and  want  of  enterprise. 

(e)  Drunkenness. 

7.  Remedies : — 

(a)  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  is  of  little 
value  as  a  remedy. 

(b)  Legislation  of  such  a  character  as  would  abohsh 
the  system  of  entail,  and  as  a  consequence  set  free 
the  land  for  profitable  cultivation,  and  which  in 
addition  would  fix  a  fair  rental  for  the  same. 

(c)  Limitation  and  regulation  of  female  and 
juvenile  workers. 

{d)  The  avoidance  of  overtime  as  far  as  possible, 
(e)  More  general  organisation  among  the  workers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYED  BY  MR.  JOHN  DAVIES,  MINERS'  AGENT 
SOUTH  WALES  MINERS'  FEDERATION;  MEMBER  OF  THE  GLAMORGAN  COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


1.  I  am  a  miners'  agent  tor  the  Dowlais  district  in  the 
borough  of  Merth3T:  Tydfil,  a  county  councillor  of  Glamor- 
gan, and  a  member  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Town  Council. 
In  the  capacity  of  miners'  agent  I  am  coming  in  contact 
with  workmen  in  other  parts  of  the  borough  and  very 
often  I  attend  meetings  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council 
of  Merthyr  and  Dowlais. 

2.  There  are  always  between  fifty  and  sixty  unemployed, 
and  in  winter  time  they  number  about  100,  but  in  times 
of  depression  in  trade  they  have  been  between  200  and 
300. 

3.  The  class  of  men  are  mostly  unskilled  sprinkled,  with 
few  skilled. 

4.  Unemplojonent  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  to  do  away  with  men  ;  and  low  wages  com- 
pelling those  fortunate  workmen  to  work  overtime  before 
they  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  famihes. 

5.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  work,  those  in  work  cannot 
get  proper  wages  for  the  work  done,  and  therefore  there 
is  general  distress. 


6.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  shorter  hours  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  higher  wages. 

7.  To  meet  this  there  should  be  reduction  in  ground 
rents,  for  all  purposes,  reduction  in  wayleaves  and  royalties, 
and  taxation  of  land  values  to  enable  the  employer  to 
carry  out  the  first  suggestion. 

The  Witness  subsequently  added  the  following : — 

8.  The  leases  of  Cyfartha  and  Plymouth  Companies 
are  about  expiring,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no  ex- 
penditure is  made  to  keep  the  works  up-to-date,  and 
therefore  some  parts  have  been  closed  down. 

9.  There  are  now  between  400  and  500  men  out  of 
employment. 

10.  There  is  a  quiet  fight  going  on  between  the  land 
owners  and  the  colliery  and  steel  works  owners,  one 
working  for  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  lease,  the 
land  owner  watching  for  an  advantage  to  raise  it.  The 
community  has  got  to  stand  by,  and  suffer  the  privation, 
without  any  power  to  interfere. 


APPENDIX  No.  XX. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  ALDERMAN  ERNEST  DESQUESNES, 
LL.B.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF 
SALFORD. 


1.  My  personal  experience  of  this  problem,  so  far  as 
it  is  of  a  special  character,  is  derived  from  my  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Distress  Committee  for  the  County  Borough 
of  Salford,  a  town  with  a  population  approximating  on 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  opinions  expressed  are  my 
own,  and  are,  therefore,  not  intended  to  bear  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  committee  over  which  I  preside. 

Extent. 

2.  It  is  not  claimed  for  our  local  statistics  that  they 
are  exhaustive,  as  it  is  improbable  that  all  cases  of  un- 
employment come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  distress  com- 
mittee. But,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  evil  locally,  by  the  machinery  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1905,  we  find  that : — 

(a)  The  number  of  cases  of  unemployment  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  October  26th,  1906  (our  first 
full  year),  is  1,919,  all  of  them  cases  of  males  except 
seventy-five.  The  classes  affected  are  mainly  those 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  and  of  them  the 
more  unskilled  and  unorganised  members  whose 
employment  usually  fails  in  the  winter  months. 
Ti*e  unemployable  from  age,  infirmity,  etc.,  also 
form  a  large  proportion.  The  character  of  these 
unemployed  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  number  stated  we  have  passed  688  as  com- 
plying with  the  conditions  required  by  the  Act  for 
favourable  treatment,  the  remainder  being  rejected 
on  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds 
of  disqualification,  namely,  age,  illness,  or  infirmity, 
i  bad  conduct,  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  or  their 
having  themselves  presumably  found  employment 
sjibsequently  to  registration,  further  trace  of  them 
having  been  lost. 

[h)  Of  the  total  cases  of  unemployment  I  should 
estimate  one-half  (including  the  unemployable,  con- 
stituting about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  unemployed) 
as  coming  under  the  heading  of  chronic,  and  the 
remainder  as  periodic. 

'  Causes. 

3.  I  should  say  the  causes  of  unemployment  are  mainly  : 

(a)  Physical  unfitness,  arising  either  from  ill- 
health  or  age. 

(&)  Moral  unfitness,  in  the  nature  of  bad  character 
or  indolence. 
I         (c)  Inefficiency  or  want  of  skill. 


{d)  Economic  causes,  mainly : — 

( i)  Want  of  balance  in  the  supply  and  demand 
of  particular  kinds  of  labour,  and  the  inadapta- 
bility of  the  labourer  trained  for  one  class  of 
work  for  transfer  to  another  in  order  to  adjust 
that  balance. 

(ii)  Want  of  information  and  facilities  for  the 
better  distribution  of  labour  to  supply  demand 
or  relieve  congestion. 

(iii)  Fluctuations  of  trade. 

Remedies. 

4.  I  make  no  attempt  to  suggest  full  remedies  for  an 
evil  the  causes  of  which  are  so  diverse  and  deep-rooted. 
I  therefore  restrict  myself  to  the  aspect  of  the  problem 
as  it  presents  itseK  for  practical  purposes  to  a  member 
of  a  distress  committee  under  the  Act,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  immediate  action. 

5.  Our  committee  has  included  in  its  operations  the 
work  of  a  labour  exchange,  which  has  had  useful  results, 
and  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  on  the  right  lines  by  ^ay 
of  supplementing  the  useful  agency  of  the  trades  unions 
in  the  same  direction.  This  is  an  institution  which  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  should  become  permanent, 
and  be  developed  to  the  fullest  degree  of  efficiency  possible. 

6.  We  have  done  a  little,  but  very  little,  in  exercise 
of  the  powers  given  by  the  Act  to  promote  emigration. 
I  find  this  an  almost  prohibitively  expensive  mode  of 
bringing  relief  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with,  in  view  of  the  limited  funds  at  our 
disposal.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  question  of 
how  far  the  expatriation  of  the  population  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem,  and  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  last  remedies  to 
be  resorted  to. 

7.  There  is  much  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  ad- 
ministering the  other  branches  of  the  work  of  a  distress 
committee  involved  in  the  provision  of  suitable  work 
for  the  unemployed.  The  Act  requires  that  such  work 
should  be  of  utility,  and  either  provided  directly  or 
financially  assisted  by  the  committee.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  obvious  conditions  to  be  observed  if  the  com- 
mittee is  not  to  defeat  its  own  object.  I  have  always 
thought  it  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the  schemes  pro- 
posed all  those  which  would  bring  the  unemployed  into 
competition  with  enterprises  already  on  foot,  as  otherwise 
we  should  simply  create  unemployment  in  one  direction 
in  order  to  relieve  it  in  another.    The  effect  of  such  a 
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policy  of  elimination  is,  however,  to  narrow  down  the 
possible  field  of  operations  for  the  relief  of  distress,  so 
as  to  considerably  paralyse  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

8.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  work 
to  be  provided  must  be  additional  to,  without  displacing 
any  portion  of,  the  sum  total  of  work  already  available,  I 
have  always  realised  the  great  difficulty  of  devising  any 
scheme  which  complied  with  this  condition,  and  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  a  useful  character,  and 
practical  in  the  sense  of  coming  within  the  scope  of  our 
limited  resources.  Three  conditions  have  thus,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  complied  with.  The  scheme  must  be  : — 

(a)  Useful. 

(6)  Non-competitive  with  existing  enterprises. 

■■      (c)  Practical  in  the  sense  of  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  finances  available. 

9.  The  more  obvious  enterprises  to  which  the  eye  turns 
with  these  conditions  in  mind  are  local  schemes  of  public 
improvement,  which,  however,  usually  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  functions  of  the  local  municipality.  No  good 
purpose  can  be  effected  in  this  direction  by  merely  doing 
for  the  municipality,  or  paying  for  the  doing  for  them, 
of  work  which  would  otherwise  be  done  in  any  case.  The 
degree  to  which  such  work  is  done  by  the  local  authority, 
however,  is  often  limited  by  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
ratepayer,  and,  therefore,  does  not  always  mark  as  high 
a  point  of  efficiency  as  one  would  reasonably  desire. 
There  is,  consequently,  some  opening  for  a  distress  com- 
mittee to  supplement  corporate  effort.  For  example,  a 
certain  sum  of  money  is  spent  annually  in  Salford,  as 
elsewhere,  on  the  cleansing  of  the  streets.  That  sum  is 
as  large  a  one  as  the  corporation  feels  it  can  properly 
allocate  to  the  purpose,  having  regard  to  its  other  obliga- 
tions. But  everyone  feels  that  he  would  like  something 
still  better  in  the  way  of  street  cleansing  if  he  could  get 
it.  This  state  of  facts  has  enabled  us  to  find  work  in  the 
nature  of  additional  street  cleansing  for  some  of  our  un- 
employed, and  they  are  actually  engaged  upon  it.  We 
have  also  found  employment  for  many  other  of  our 
workless  citizens  in  labour  at  the  sewage  works,  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  a  higher  standard  of  river  purification 
than  would  otherwise  be  attained.  This  work  has  un- 
fortunately now  come  to  an  end,  and  we  are  in  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  know  with  what  to  follow  it,  having  regard 
to  all  the  necessary  conditions  to  be  complied  with,  and 
our  want  of  adequate  resources. 

10.  The  Act  authorises  the  promotion  of  farm  colonies. 
Such  colonies  would  furnish  the  most  relief  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  it  is  least  required,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale.  The  cost  has  to  be  met 
out  of  what  is  left  of  the  proceeds  of  ^d.  rate,  after  pro- 
viding for  certain  administrative  and  other  charges 
specified,  and  the  local  public  do  not  seem  to  favour  any 
increase  of  that  rate.  In  many  boroughs,  even  though 
the  rate  were  levied  to  the  full  extent  (and  unless  largely 
increased),  the  amount  so  secured  would  be  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  Avith  the  result  that  this  pro- 
vision is  in  nearly  every  case  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  every 
distress  committee  which  can  be  expected  to  start  a 
farm  colony  of  its  own,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  form 
of  enterprise  can  only  be  entered  upon  with  some  prospect 
of  success  on  the  lines  of  joint  action,  and  as  a  general 
imdertaking. 

11.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  general  and  national 
schemes  of  this  nature,  embracing  afforestation  and  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands,  and  accompanied  by  legislation 
which  would  assist  in  the  promotion  of  increased  laboiu" 
on  the  land,  supply  the  readiest  and  most  appropriate 


solution  of  the  more  important  side  ot  tho  problem.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  financial  aspect,  as  to  which  the  Act 
seems  to  me  to  be  conceived  on  lines  which  are  not 
satisfactory. 

12.  Apart  from  the  ^d.  rate,  which  is  only  applicable  to 
limited  purposes,  the  distress  committee  are  dependent 
on  voluntary  contributions.  I  believe  it  is  common  ex- 
perience that  while  the  first  appeal  to  the  pubhc  for  funds 
met  with  a  fair  but  not  very  handsome  response,  further 
efforts  to  secure  contributions  have  proved  a  failure.  In 
Salford  oui'  first  annual  appeal  resulted  in  a  sum  of 
£988  18s.  lOd.,  our  second  in  £56  14s.  Of  these 
amounts  a  portion  was  collected  by  the  Press.  There 
are  probably  two  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  pubhc  to 
make  a  better  response  : — 

(a)  Their  unwillingness  to  contribute  at  all  to 
objects  which  to  any  extent  may  be  and  are  assisted 
by  the  rates. 

{d)  Their  unwillingness  to  recognise  any  claim  upon 
them  imless  it  is  made  in  respect  ot  distress  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  of  an  exceptional  character. 

13.  From  this  it  results  that  if  the  distress  committee 
are  to  continue  their  work  they  must  be  provided  with  a 
source  of  revenue,  certain  and  definite. 

14.  Without  this  it  is  impossible  for  committees  to 
devise  and  embark  upon  schemes  which  will  effect  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  committees  exist.  Nor  has  it  been 
made  quite  clear  whether  such  schemes  are  expected  to 
be  of  a  permanent  or  of  a  temporary  character ;  whether 
the  distress  they  are  intended  to  cope  with  is  the  permanent, 
or  only  the  exceptional.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  assistance  of  the  fund  recently  administered  by 
the  Local  Goverimient  Board  was  hmited  to  cases  of 
exceptional  distress.  But  if  we  are  to  provide  machinery 
we  must  know  whether  it  is  requii'ed  to  be  permanent  or 
only  temporary,  and,  if  permanent,  we  must  have  a  fund 
both  certain  and  adequate. 

15.  Our  position  in  Salford  at  present  is  paradoxical. 
We  have  both  too  Uttle  and  too  much  money — a  few 
hundred  pounds.  Too  httle  to  undertake  anjrthing 
adequate,  and  too  much  in  the  sense  that  we  can  do  scarcely 
anything  with  it  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

16.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  main  schemes  of  re- 
lief should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  The  burden  ought  not  to  be  made  a  local 
one,  as  an  influx  of  surplus  labour  to  particular  localities 
from  no  point  of  view  casts  any  special  obligation  on  those 
locahties.  I  am  aware  of  the  minimum  residential  quaUfica- 
tion  imposed  by  the  Act,  but  its  application  merely  leaves 
these  cases  of  distress  undealt  with.  Apart  from  this,  the 
locahsing  of  the  charge  in  many  eases  throws  the  burden 
on  to  the  very  shoulders  which  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 

17.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  distress  com- 
mittee should  investigate  local  conditions  and  refer  all 
cases  for  treatment,  but  the  schemes  themselves  should, 
in  the  main  at  all  events,  be  of  a  general  character,  nation- 
ally administered,  and  at  the  national  cost. 

18.  I  ought  to  add  that  although  the  cases  of  female 
unemployment  are  not  very  numerous,  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  devising  any  satisfactory  method  of  dealing 
with  them  up  to  the  present  time,  although  various  pro- 
posals have  received  our  careful  consideration.  Tlie 
principal  difficulty  is  the  want  of  training  for  any  particular 
calling  of  the  women  who  apply  to  us,  added  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  those  of  persons  requiilng 
only  very  temporary  occupation  in  order  to  tide  over  some 
such  emergency  as  the  husband  having  fallen  out  of 
employment. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  XXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY   COUNCILLOR  R.  DOMMETT,  SWANSEA. 


1.  ^The  loading  and  unloading  of  this  port  is  done 
by  shipping  companies,  merchants  and  Harbour  Trust 
We  have  no  contractors.  Dock  work  in  Swansea  is 
worked  by  permanent  gangs  ;  the  same  gangs  follow 
the  different  callings,  and  each  gang  has  its  own 
number  of  men  following  them.  In  the  event  of  extra 
gangs  being  required,  we  have  always  a  surplus  of 
men  after  every  gang,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  look 
for  work  outside  their  own  gangs  which  they  follow  up. 

2.  The  timber  trade  is  the  worst  calling  in  Swansea. 
They  work  about  five  months  in  the  year.  The  coal- 
trimmmg  section  has  fairly  regular  employment.  They 
have  a  first  and  second  and  a  third  gang.  The  first  gang 
IS  well  paid,  and  oould  earn  about  £4  per  week ''the 
second  gang  about  £2.  and  the  third  gang  £1  5s.  The 
patent-fuel  workers  would  number  ak)ut  six  to  seven 
hundred.  The  fuel-shipping  gangs  number  about  200, 
tlie  factory  men  about  50O.  For  the  last  two  years 
work  has  been  very  good.  The  shipping  gangs  could 
average  about  £2  156.  to  £3  per  week,  the  factory  men 
about  £1  10s.  per  week,  but  this  would  only  apply 
to  the  last  two  years.    For  eight  winters  previous  they 


would  only  average  about  two  days  per  week.  I  can- 
not answer  for  the  tin-shed  men  nor  iron-ore  gangs, 
nor  the  general-cargo  men,  nor  dry-dock  labourers.  ° 

3.  The  whole  of  the  dock  workers  are  covered  by  two 
unions— namely,  Ben  Tillett  and  Harry  Williams.  I 
should  think  there  are  about  4,000  to  5,000  men  in  the 
two  unions.  I  don't  think  it  possible  to  regulate  the 
work  of  the  docks. 

4.  I  think,  so  far  as  Swansea  is  concerned,  we  are 
in  a  very  good  position.  There  might  be  about  300 
men  who  are  on  the  docks  who  cannot  get  a  living,  I 
don't  know  of  anything  else  for  them  to  do.  The 
personal  character  of  the  men  is  fairly  good.  I  can 
only  speak  of  the  coal  trimmers  and  fuel  trimmers, 
and  would  say  about  10  per  cent,  of  them  drink  a  good 
deal,  so  they  are  always  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  and 
one  week  idle  their  children  are  in  want. 

5.  I  regret  I  cannot  answer  more  intelligently,  but  I 
understand  that  one  or  two  of  your  requests  have  been 
received  in  Swansea  and  will  be  replied  to. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  S.  DOWNEY,  CLERK  TO  THE  SOUTH  SHIELDS 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE.  (THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  ALDERMAN  W.  Li 
ROBERTSON,  J.P.,  SIGNIFIES  HIS  APPROVAL  OF  THE  STATEMENT.) 


'  1.  I  have  held  the  position  of  clerk  to  this  committee 
since  December  4th,  1905,  and  as  such  have  taken  and 
investigated  all  the  applications.  Previous  to  my  appoint- 
ment to  this  post  I  followed  the  occupation  of  an  indus- 
trial assurance  agent,  and  latterly  that  of  a  house  agent, 
and  the  whole  of  my  business  life  (about  thirty  years) 
has  been  spent  among  the  working  classes  of  this  town. 

2.  The  number  of  applications  received  by  the  Distress 
Committee  last  year  was  423,  and  the  number  this  year 
is  190.  These  numbers,  however,  in  each  case,  do  not 
anythiag  like  represent  the  true  statement  of  the  un- 
emploj^ed,  as,  for  some  reason  or  other,  none  of  the  or- 
ganised, and  very  few  of  the  skUled,  trades  come  to  us. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  in  December 
last  ova:  Committee  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
trades  union  branches  in  the  town,  asking  them  to  furnish 
us  with  the  number  of  their  unemployed.  From  forty- 
nine  branches  we  only  received  sixteen  replies.  Of  those 
that  did  reply,  one  branch  was  extinct,  two  reported 
their  members  in  full  emplo3Tiient,  four  declined  to  give 
any  information  at  all,  and  nine  reported  that  they  had 
387  members  out  of  work. 

3.  All  classes  of  workmen  have  been  affected  more  or 
less,  but,  as  I  have  akeady  stated,  it  is  chiefly  the  un- 
skilled class  that  have  applied  to  us. 

4.  Durmg  last  year  employment  was  very  much 
bettor  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  it  again  was 
much  better  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  specific  reason  for  this.  It  has  not 
been  caused  by  any  failure  in  any  particular  trade  or 
industry — at  any  rate  for  many  years  past.  It  just  seems 
to  "  ebb  and  flow  "  in  a  general  and  regular  sort  of  way 
"  with  the  times."  The  periods  of  great  depression, 
however,  have  seemed  in  recent  years  to  have  been  more 
•frequent. 

5.  One  very  alarming  feature  of  very  recent  years  is  the 
•  ever  increasing  number  of  elderly  men  that  seem  to  be 
cast  aside  as  useless.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  natural 
outcome  of  these  limited  liability  company  days,  when 
•every  workman  is  simply  a  unit  in  a  dividend-earning 
machine,  and  all  personal  relations  have  ceased  to  exist 
between  employer  and  employed.  The  Compensation 
Act,  too,  has  probably  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

6.  In  winter,  of  course,  weather  is  a  great  factor  in  all 
outdoor  trades,  and,  as  the  principal  part  of  our  industries 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  are  outdoor,  our  popu- 
lation suffers  very  severely  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

7.  The  immediate  efTect  of  unemployment  is  naturally 
to  6ause  a  great  amount  of  hardship  and  suffering,  but 


the  greatest  danger  is  from  the  after-effect.  I  personally 
beUeve  that  there  is  not  anything  that  demoralises  a  man 
so  much  as  want  of  employment,  and  the  longer  it  lasts 
and  the  oftener  it  occurs,  the  greater  is  the  effect,  and  the 
worse  it  is  to  throw  off.  I  have  known  many  men,  who 
have  been  good,  hotest  workmen,  gradually  reduced  to 
the  level  of  "  loafers  "  simply  through  long  and  frequent 
periods  of  unemployment. 

8.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  should  be 
able  to  deal  with  this  class  of  men,  save  them  from  a  fate 
of  this  kind,  and  prevent  them,  in  a  great  many  cases 
at  any  rate,  from  eventually  drifting  on  to  the  poor  rates. 
As  it  stands,  at  present,  however,  it  cannot  do  so.  Any 
work  provided  by  the  distress  committees  must  be  paid 
for  out  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  these  are  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  many  places,  probably  the  majority 
of  places,  the  class  that  contributes  most  largely  in  this 
way  is  the  better  class  tradesman,  and  this  class  suffers 
most  acutely  from  the  present  day  competition  and  the 
pressure  of  "  hard  times." 

9.  As  the  work  done  by  these  committees  is  practically 
confined  to  pubhc  work,  the  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of 
the  money  derived  from  the  rates  might  be  removed  or 
considerably  modified.  The  Local  Government  Board 
regulation  as  to  the  payment  of  no  more  than  labourers' 
wages  to  the  workmen  employed  by  the  committee  should 
be  completely  removed.  All  workmen,  at  any  rate  all 
good  workmen,  have  a  justifiable  pride  in  their  trade, 
and  skilled  men  object  most  strongly  to  work  with  the 
unskilled  for  the  lowest  of  unskilled  pay.  Hence  the  verj- 
class  that  the  Act  pretends  to  help — the  better  class 
workmen — are  kept  away.  The  name  Distress  Com- 
mittee, too,  scares  a  great  many  of  the  better  class. 

10.  We  have  tried  to  work  a  labour  bureau,  but  find 
it  very  difficult,  because,  as  already  mentioned,  the  skilled 
men  keep  away  from  us,  and  employers  can  always  find 
plenty  of  unskilled  labour  on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted. 

11.  We  found  last  winter  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
work  was  to  be  had  oiu:  apphcations  doubled  in  a  very 
short  time.  Our  men  about  here  wiU  not  apply,  even 
such  as  are  willing  to  accept  the  work  offered,  unless 
they  see  some  prospect  of  obtaining  employment,  and 
this  winter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  anything  for  them,  solely  owing  to  want  of  funds  that 
we  could  use  for  the  purpose.  There  was  plenty  of  work 
that  could  have  been  done  had  the  money  been  forth- 
coming. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  Report  for  last  year. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE   BY    COUNCILLOR    FRANK    DRUMMOND,   A    MEMBER  OF 

THE    GATESHEAD   TOWN  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  taken  a  promment  part  in  my  own  trade 
union  (Operative  Bricklayers'  Society),  and  assisted 
others  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  I  was  from 
1898  to  1902  a  Labour  Member  of  Gateshead  School 
Board,  and  have  been  a  Labour  Member  of  Gateshead 
Town  Council  since  July,  1905. 

Unemploi/ment. 

2.  The  number,  actual  or  approximate,  of  men  out  of 
employment  here,  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  can  tell. 
This  could  only  be  ascertained  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Unemployment  Labour  Registry.  The  men  out  of 
employment  here  are  of  all  classes,  such  as  shipbuilders, 
engineers,  patternmakers,  smiths,  etc. ;  and  in  building 
trade,  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  joiners,  slaters, 
painters  and  labourers. 

3.  Some  portions  of  the  unemplojmaent  may  be  said 
to  be  chronic  and  others  only  periodic,  i.e.,  there  is,  among 
the  sections  before  referred  to,  certain  men  who  are 
chronically  unemployed,  because  of  age,  etc.,  while  others 
are  periodically  unemployed  because  of  slackness  of 
work,  changes  taking  place  in  the  form  or  process  of 
production  or  from  inclemency  of  weather. 

4.  The  principal  cause  of  this  unemployment  I  regard 
as  springing  from  our  huge  system  of  production,  and 
excessive  competition  for  orders  for  the  same  or  similar 
articles.  Systematic  overtime  has  also  much  to  do 
with  creating  unemplojmient. 

5.  The  effects  of  the  foregoing  are  that  every  process 
of  production  that  cm  be  simpUfied,  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  ani  the  displacing  of  relatively  high -paid 
labour,  by  cheap  unskilled,  sometimes  female,  labour  is 
resorted  to,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  for  the  same 
number  of  skilled  workers  that  existed  previously.  As 
this  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  the  workers  who  at  first 
were  only  temporarily  unemployed  owing  to  these  causes, 
through  advancing  years  and  continuous  changes  in 
their  trades  in  which  they  cannot  participate,  ultimately 
become  merged  in  the  chronic  unemployed.  This  is 
noticeable  among  joiners,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  masons, 
etc. 

6.  As  the  causes  of  unemployment  are  inherent  in 
our  system  of  industry,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  remedy  can 
be  suggested  for  the  evils  complained  of,  that  does  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  This  necessitates 
the  assumption  of  the  introduction  of  socialism,  whereby 
Ave  would  manufacture  to  provide  articles  of  utility  for 
the  people,  rather  than  with  the  avowed  object  of  making 
profits,  regardless  of  the  effects  on  the  workers  as  a  whole. 
Personally,  what  I  would  suggest  is  the  penalising  to 
the  heaviest  point,  the  practice  of,  or  indulgence  in, 
systematic  overtime.  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
more  lax  trade  unions  become  concerning  this  practice, 
the  more  extensive  becomes  the  indulgence  in  it.  As 
a  palliative,  I  think  we  might,  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results,  establish  a  system  of  old  age  pensions,  and  as 
many  of  our  trade  unions  pay  out-of-work  benefit  those 
pensions  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  those  periods 
of  unemployment  for  which  we  are  trying  to  suggest 
some  remedy  or  help. 

7.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  so  far  as  this 
district  is  concerned,  is  a  hopeless  faUure,  if  not  a  fraud. 
^Vhen  this  Act  was  adopted  here,  neither  the  town 
council  nor  the  board  of  guardians  appointed  a  working 
man  representative  upon  the  distress  committee,  al- 
though each  of  those  bodies  had  working  men  repre- 
sentatives upon  them.  The  council  appointed  the 
distress  committee,  to  whom  they  handed  over  the 
entire  administration  of  the  Act,  and  now,  when  we  ask 
for  information  as  to  what  is  being  done,  we  are  told 
we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this  committee,  the 
whole  administration  of  the  Act  having  been  relegated 
to  it.  The  fact  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  distress 
committee  does  not  entitle  you  to  receive  information 
concerning  its  doings,  or  when  it  will  hold  a  meeting. 
I  was  elected  a  member  of  this  distress  committee  about 


six  months  ago,  but  have  never  been  summoned  to  any 
meeting ;  and  when  in  council  I  asked  the  chairman 
for  information  as  to  when  a  meeting  would  be  held, 
and  threatened  to  resign  if  the  information  was  with- 
held, he  refused  to  tender  this  simple  announcement. 
The  result  was  that  at  last  month's  council  meeting  I 
tendered  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  am  told  that  the  committee  has  relegated  its  work  to 
a  sub-committee  of  three,  and,  as  this  is  becoming  generally 
known,  the  committee  is  now  regarded  as  an  unmitigated 
fraud.  The  Act  in  itself,  because  of  its  limitations,  is 
a  failure,  and  all  who  looked  for  some  assistance  before, 
now  look  upon  the  committee  as  defunct. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

8.  As  I  have  never  occupied  the  position  of  Poor  Law 
guardian,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  special  know- 
ledge of  Poor  Law  administration. 

9.  I  am  confident  that  the  erection  of  cottage  homes, 
away  from  the  workhouse,  for  the  children  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  it  brings  the  children  to  a  more  natui'al 
and  invigorating  atmosphere,  and  frees  them  from  the 
pauperising  and  demoralising  influences  of  the  "  house," 
which  are  always  sure  to  affect  them  more  or  less  in  after 
life. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  I  regard  as  immeasurably  superior 
to  indoor  reUef,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  special  cases 
of,  say,  old  persons,  who  could  be  better  attended  to  in  the 
*'  house  "  than  they  could  be  in  their  own  homes.  Further- 
more, I  would  not  withhold  outdoor  relief  from  any  person 
simply  because  they  had  some  pension  or  benefit  from  some 
trade  union  or  society.  Trade  imions  and  friendly 
societies  do  not  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve  for 
the  service  they  render  to  the  nation.  Four  of  the 
principal  trade  unions  in  this  country  have,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  paid  to  their  members  for  sick,  funeral, 
accident,  superannuation  and  other  of  the  "  friendly  " 
benefits,  a  sum  of  more  than  £7,250,000. 

11.  The  classes  of  persons  usually  applying  for  relief 
may  be  said  to  be  destitute  widows  and  aged  workmen. 

12.  Tlie  cause  of  pauperism  may  be  traced  to  the 
continual  "  speeding-up  "  in  all  branches  of  our  industrial 
system,  making  a  smaller  number  provide  for  an  increas- 
ingly larger  number,  while  the  average  length  of  con- 
tinuous employment  for  the  worker  becomes  less  ;  and 
also  death  or  disablement  of  the  person  who  has  others 
dependent  upon  him. 

13.  The  Gateshead  Board  of  Guardians,  an  election 
for  which  will  take  place  shortly,  consists  of  parsons, 
pubHcans,  a  paAvnbroker,  who  is  also  a  publican,  doctors, 
butchers,  five  working  men,  and  some  gentlemen  !  Apart 
from  the  twelve  working  men,  the  candidates  are  all 
more  or  less  identified  Avith  property,  and  their  main 
concern  will  be  how  to  keep  down  rates,  rather  than 
how  to  relieve  the  poor. 

14.  From  what  I  can  gather  as  an  outsider,  I  under- 
stand that  the  outdoor  relief  granted  in  this  union  is  of 
the  most  meagre  description.  As  a  reform,  I  would 
insist  that  poor  people,  when  asking  for  outdoor  relief,  be 
not  asked  to  dispose  of  their  furniture  before  relief  ia  ' 
granted  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  are  not  relieving  them, 
but  making  them  destitute,  and  thus  adding  to  the 
number  of  permanent  paupers. 

15.  This  union  is  mainly  composed  of  the  '^'orking 
class.  It  is  reckoned  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  ratepa3'ers 
are  of  the  working  class.  The  rateable  value  is  relatively 
low,  Id.  in  the  £  yielding  only  about  £1,600.  The 
principal  mdustries  are  engineering,  iron  founding, 
chemical  works,  gas  works,  paper  mills,  ropery,  and 
°iining.  ,^ 

16.  In  conclusion,  my  every-day  experience  confirms  me 
in  the  belief  that  the  average  representative  on  local  govern- 
ing bodies,  i.e.,  town  councils,  education  committees, 
boards  of  guardians,  etc.,  is  more  concerned  about  protect- 
ing himself  against  high  rates  than  he  is  about  furthering 
the  real  int?res'.s  of  the  poor. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  E.  C. 
FAIRCHILD,  LATE  CHAIRMAN  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  HACKNEY. 


Catjses. 

1.  I  regard  the  cause  of  unemployment  as  inherent  in 
the  present  system  of  production.  Unemployment  is 
due  to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  wealth  production  to 
outstrip  general  powers  of  purchase.  I  consider  that 
the  cause  can  only  be  removed  by  the  social  organisation 
of  production  and  the  establishment  of  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  need. 

2.  I  consider  that  in  the  long  run,  further  improvement 
in  industrial  methods,  i.e.,  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery ;  the  further  specialisation  of  labour ; 
the  speeding  up  of  production  by  piece-rate  or  bonus 
systems,  inevitably  tends  to  widen  the  area  of  unem- 
ployment and  prolong  the  periods  of  industrial  distress. 

3.  I  do  not  regard  intemperance,  lack  of  thrift,  or 
want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  working  class  as 
primary  causes  of  unemployment.  Such  moral  failure  is, 
I  think,  largely  due  to  the  insecurity  of  the  workman's 
life. 

4.  Incidentally,  many  of  the  proposals  for  palliating 
distress  arising  from  unemployment  are  only  successful 
in  shifting  its  incidence  from  one  place  to  another.  For 
«xample,  the  Central  Unemployed  Body,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  London  County  Council  has  during  the  past 
year  or  two  provided  work  in  the  London  parks.  It  is 
doubtful  in  reality  whether  any  additional  employment 
has  been  provided.  The  Hackney  Distress  Committee 
has  received  applications  for  work  from  men  formerly 
•employed  by  the  London  County  Council,  but  now  dis- 
placed by  men  assisted  by  the  Central  Body. 

5.  Arising  from  the  root  cause  already  indicated,  the 
avea  of  unemployment  is  preserved  by  the  general  lowness 
of  wages  of  the  working  class.  A  general  increase  in 
wages  would  temporarily  relieve  the  labour  market 
until  fresh  means  were  applied  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
d  iction  to  its  previous  standard,  or  lower. 

6.  I  do  not  consider  that  alien  immigration  has  more 
than  a  slight  bearing  on  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Cheap  labour  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  present  cir- 
■cumstances,  and  if  not  provided  in  one  way  by  alien 
immigration,  it  will  be  provided  in  another  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  female  or  child  labour  for  adult  labour,  or 
by  the  use  of  machinery  which  need  not  be  called  into 
operation  so  long  as  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labour 
is  procurable. 

Effects. 

7.  Effect  on  the  Individual. — The  effect  of  unemploy- 
Tnent  on  the  idle  workman  is  disastrous  to  his  personal 
character.  In  the  case  of  men  subject  to  casual  labour — 
brief  periods  of  employment  alternating  with  equal  or 
longer  periods  of  idleness — the  effect  upon  the  man  is  to 
render  him  totally  unfitted  for  sustained  industry.  Where 
the  idleness  is  prolonged,  the  character  of  the  workman  so 
far  deteriorates  that  laziness  becomes  fixed  and  even 
■the  restraint  of  casual  employment  becomes  intolerable. 

8.  The  physical  efficiency  of  the  workman  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  from  that  moment  when  the  man's  resources 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  supply  his  daily  needs.  This 
physical  deficiency  has  created  a  serious  problem  for  those 
local  authorities  providing  work  for  unemployed  work- 
men, and  in  my  opinion  is  responsible  for  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  the  relief  work  provided  for  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed.  I  coasider  unemployment 
to  be  the  most  fruitfid  cause  of  moral  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  working  class. 

9.  Social  Effects. — The  social  effects  of  unemployment 
are  to  be  found  in  pressure  on  the  labour  market,  lowering 
■^of "  industrial  efficiency,  which  handicaps  in  foreign  com- 

^tition,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  reserve  of  hooliganism. 

Remedies. 

10.  Special  Work  prior  to  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 
—My  knowledge  of  special  work  is  drawn  mainly  from  the 


efforts  of  the  Hackney  Borough  Council  to  provide 
relief  work  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  The  system 
adopted  by  the  Hackney  Borough  Coimcil  was  to  open  an 
office  called  the  "  Labour  Bureau,"  at  which  all  men 
desiring  employment  might  register  their  names  and 
addresses.  The  council  did  not  endeavour  to  bring  un- 
employed men  into  touch  with  employers  desiring  labour, 
but  year  by  year  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  for  public 
improvements  to  be  put  in  hand  during  the  winter  months. 

11.  TTae  work  undertaken  was  principally  surface  road 
work ;  some  painting,  paving,  excavating  and  levelling 
was  done  from  time  to  time.  During  the  earlier  years 
this  system  was  in  operation  the  coimcil  would  offer  from 
two  to  fourteen  days'  continuous  employment  to  the  men 
whose  names  had  been  registered  at  the  bureau.  For  the 
years  1903-4-5  the  council  revised  this  system  and  offered 
no  more  than  two  days'  work  to  men  registering.  The 
period  intervening  between  one  spell  of  emplojrment  and 
another  spell  necessarily  depended  upon  the  sum  of  money 
voted  and  the  number  of  persons  desiring  work. 

12.  In  one  year,  when  distress  was  excessively  keen, 
as  long  a  period  as  ten  weeks  intervened  between  the 
first  and  second  periods  of  employment.  In  many  cases 
the  work  offered  was  unsuitable  and  was  not  accepted, 
but  having  regard  to  the  generally  low  physical  efficiency 
arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  men,  the  equality  of  the 
work  performed  did  not  leave  much  to  be  desired  although, 
when  measured,  the  cost  was  high. 

13.  I  consider  the  greatest  objection  to  these  relief 
schemes  to  be,  that  by  their  operation  a  class  of  labour 
is  perpetuated  which  depends  upon  intermittent  employ- 
ment. The  moral  and  economic  effects  of  such  irregularity 
I  have  already  indicated.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
this  grave  objection,  I  consider  the  position  of  the  un- 
employed workman  was  better  before  the  passage  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  than  after. 

14.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. — In  London  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  by  creating  central  and  local  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  the  problem,  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  opposed  to  State  or  municipal  system* 
of  employment,  to  shelve  the  task  of  providing  work 
formerly  undertaken  by  mvmicipal  authorities,  on  to 
other  bodies  whose  machinery  is  so  cumbersome  that 
work  is  only  provided  after  extreme  delay,  if  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  the  authorities  caused  the 
feeling  to  grow  that  relief  works  were  no  longer  necessary. 

15.  The  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
stipulating  the  acceptance  of  poor  relief  a  disqualification 
for  work  the  distress  committee  may  offer,  have  proved 
to  be  of  extreme  severity.  In  my  opinion  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  amended  its  r  gulations 
as  requested  by  several  of  the  London  distress  com- 
mittees, in  the  direction  of  enabling  the  committees 
to  use  discretionary  powers  on  this  point,  and  thus  avoid 
the  lumping  together  of  all  persons  accepting  Poor  Law 
relief,  as  suitable  cases  for  the  Poor  Law.  Furthermore, 
the  regulation  is  arbitrary  in  its  working,  inasmuch  as 
the  applicant  accepting  relief  immediately  after  regis- 
tration is  not  disqualified,  whereas  the  applicant  receiving 
relief  hejore  registration  is  disqualified,  although  in  each 
case  the  relief  is  granted  within  twelve  months  preceding 
the  offer  of  work. 

16.  I  do  not  think  the  skilled  workmen  will  ever  apply 
in  large  numbers  for  work  from  the  distress  committees. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  the  case 
of  women,  my  opinion  is  that  the  unemployed  woman 
cannot  face  the  ordeal  of  catechism  by  the  distress 
committee.  This  objection,  combined  with  the  com- 
paratively slight  provision  by  the  central  body  of  work 
for  women,  I  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  registration  of 
women  in  such  small  numbers. 
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18.  In  the  event  of  amendment  of  the  Unemployed 
"Workmen  Act,  I  consider  that  the  London  distress 
.committees  should  be  granted  power  enabling  them  to 
provide  work  and  not  to  merely  obtain  work  as  under 
the  present  Act.  I  consider  it  to  be  undesirable  to  im- 
pose any  limit  on  the  rate  which  may  be  ta\en  up  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
-any  prospect  of  raising  adequate  funds  by  voluntary 
subscription  and  the  present  rating  powers  of  the  Central 
Body  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.  Tne 
-unemployed  problem  i?  a  national  problem.  In  preference 
tto  removing  the  limit  now  imposed  on  rating  authorities, 
I  thiak  the  cost  of  providing  work  should  be  borne  by  the 
J^atijnal  Exchequer. 

19.  The  apathy  in  the  distress  committees  I  consider 
-to  be  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Central  Body  to  meet 
■eApectations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  provided.  The 
■distress  committees  consider  it  useless  to  interview  men 
for  whom  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  work 
being  found.  Furthermore,  the  distress  committees  are 
so  detached  from  the  borough  council,  of  which  nominally 
they  are  a  committee,  that  no  public  attention  is  given  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  distress  committee  at  all.  Where 
-the  distress  committee  does  not  report  on  its  proceedings 
ito  the  borough  council,  its  work  is  so  far  removed  from 
■actual  contact  with  the  public  that  the  meetings  of  the 
•committee  suffer  in  interest  and  attendance  of  the 
•members. 

20.  For  the  individual  workman  it  is  better  that  the 
work  provided  under  the  Act  should  be  continuous  rather 
than  intermittent,  as  under  the  old  system  of  relief  works. 
I  do  not  think  the  provided  work  continues  for  a  sufficient 
period.  Under  the  Central  Body  it  is  started  too  late, 
and  suspended  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  painting  is 
the  only  trade  showing  signs  of  revival. 

21.  Emigration. — I  consider  emigration  to  be  the 
least  desirable  of  all  the  methods  that  can  be  used  to 
<leal  with  the  unemployed  problem.  No  conceivable 
emigration  can  at  any  moment  seriously  reduce  the 
extent  of  unemployment.    For  the  person  emigrated. 


it  may  or  may  not  be  better  for  them  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  From  the  social  point  of  view  they  siniply 
go  to  assist  in  creating  those  very  labour  conditions 
they  leave  behind  them.  As  the  most  able-bodied  of  the 
workers  are  preferred  for  emigration,  its  broad  use  would 
lead  to  the  development  at  home  of  a  less  efficient  working 
class. 

22.  Labour  Farms. — I  regard  the  labour  colony  as  the 
best  means  provided  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  transfer  from  the 
labour  colony  into  the  co-operative  colony  under  public 
control  should  be  faciUtated  by  the  State.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  training  at  the  labour  farm  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing agricultural  labourers.  Steps  should  be  taken 
to  transfer  the  man's  home  and  family  from  the  town  at 
the  earliest  moment  after  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
mode  of  life  is  suitable  to  the  men  in  the  farm.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  these  farms  being  made 
a  commercial  success.  They  would  in  all  probability 
need  a  subsidy. 

23.  Other  Remedies. — I  favour  State  insurance  against 
unemployment,  the  cost  to  be  borne  in  equal  parts  by  the 
worker,  employer,  and  the  State. 

24.  A  general  eight-hour  law  for  all  trades  would 
cause  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
unemployed.  In  manufactures  the  members  employed 
might  not  be  greatly  increased,  but  an  eight-hour  day  in 
the  transit  and  carrying  trades  would  call  for  much  more 
labour. 

25.  I  think  that  any  scheme  tending  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  must  have  as  its  principle  the 
organisation  of  labour  on  a  national  scale,  providing  for 
the  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  one  class  of  workers 
for  that  of  another  class  ;  the  sections  to  automatically 
extend,  enabling  the  colonies  to  absorb  that  part  of  the 
working  class  which  carmot  find  employment  at  the 
hands  of  private  employers.  I  regard  the  establishment 
of  a  Socialist  system  of  production  as  the  solution  of 
the  unemployed  problem. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  CASUAL  LABOUR  AT  CARDIFF  DOCKS,  BY  MISS  BELLA 
FERNIE,  B.A.,  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  M.A.  DEGREE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WALES,  WHO  HAS  SPECIALLY  INVESTIGATED  THIS  SUBJECT  FOR  HER  THESIS. 


1.  Class  of  Labourers. — Many  different  classes  of 
■casual  labourer  are  employed,  e.g.,  men  carrying  cargoes 
from  trucks  to  boats,  men  unloading,  those  moving,  e.g., 
timber  from  ships  to  lighters,  timber  men  carrjdng  timber 
from  lighters  to  the  wharf,  carriers  from  wharf  to  timber 
yard,  etc.  Some  men  are  employed  in  ways  requiring  no 
muscular  strength,  and  very  little  dexterity  of  any  kind, 
e.g.,  up-enders  at  the  large  flour  mills.  In  many  cases  the 
same  casual  labourers  are  employed  whenever  required 
by  any  particular  firm.  These  are  usually  known  as 
constant  outsiders.  In  some  cases  these  "  constant  out- 
siders "  are  guaranteed  a  certain  minimum  wage,  but 
this  course  is  not  universal.  The  less  steady  casual 
Avorker  turns  his  attention  to  first  one  kind  of  labour,  and 
then  to  another.  Timber  men  seldom  engage  in  any 
other  labour.  The  carrying  of  timber  requires  a  certain 
<lexterity,  which,  when  acquired,  ensures  fairly  constant 
■work  to  a  capable  deal  carrier.  At  first,  work  of  this  kind 
is  exceedingly  hard,  but  it  becomes  less  irksome  with 
practice. 


2.  Terms  of  Engagement. — As  a  rule  casual  labourers  are 
engaged  by  the  hour,  but  in  some  cases  by  the  day  (in  no 
case  did  I  find  casual  labourers  employed  by  the  week). 
Constant  outsiders  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  weekly 
wage,  but  their  extra  money  is  reckoned  on  a  daily  basis. 
Men  are  employed  by  the  day  on  jobs  which  extend  over 
some  length  of  time,  but  by  the  hour  on  jobs  which  must 
be  completed  speedily. 

3.  System  of  Foremen. — In  almost  all  cases  the 
"  gangers  "  are  employed  regularly.  They  are  constant 
workers  with  a  fixed  weekly  wage,  which,  of  course,  is 
supplemented  from  the  amount  allowed  for  the  discharge 
of  each  load.  When  many  casual  labourers  are  employed, 
e.g.,  by  a  dock  company  loading  vessels  with  coal,  there  is  a 
constant  "  ganger "  for  each  small  company  of  casual 
workers,  and  a  constant  head  foreman  employed  to 
superintend  the  whole. 

4.  Regularity  of  Employment. — In  most  cases  the 
employment  is  very  irregular.    This  irregularity  depends 
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upon  many  and  variett  causes,  e.g.,  in  the  grain-carrying, 
employment  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  com  quota- 
tions in  the  home  market,  and  also  upon  the  times  of  the 
foreign  harvests.  The  loading  of  coal,  besides  depending 
upon  the  arrival  of  ships,  is  much  influenced  by  the  foreign 
demand,  and  by  the  state  of  imrest  or  otherwise  pre- 
dominant in  the  miners'  trade  imion  of  the  district. 

5.  Rale  of  Wages. — ^The  rate  of  wages  varies  from  one 
employment  to  another,  but  in  all  cases  the  casual 
labourer  is  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  constant  worker. 
For  example,  a  casual  timber  man  is  paid  6s.  a  day, 
whilst  a  constant  timber  man  receives  only  4s.  6d.  a  day. 
Taking  into  account  the  fact  of  the  irregularity  in 
the  case  of  the  casual  worker,  it  appeared  in  all  cases 
investigated  that  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  casual 
worker  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  constant 
worker  (but  not  very  much  less).  As  far  as  I  could  reckon, 
the  average  wage  of  the  respectable  casual  worker  was 
very  seldom  less  than  23s.  a  week,  and  in  some  cases 
seemed  to  be  at  an  average  rate  of  28s.  per  week.  In 
no  case  which  I  investigated  did  I  find  that  the  rate 
of  wage  varied  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Of  course 
any  incident  causing  the  rate  of  wages  amongst  constant 
workers  to  vary,  e.g.,  trade  union  regulations,  must  re-act 
upon  the  rate  of  wages  offered  for  casual  work.  In  some 
cases,  e.g.,  those  men  employed  in  removing  rails  from 
the  dock-side  to  the  ships,  ti  e  daily  wages  were  high 
(148.  or  I5s.  per  day),  but  the  work  was  exhausting  and 
extremely  irregular. 

6.  Payment  of  Wages. — In  some  cases  men  are  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Men  engaged  by  the  week  (including 
all  constant  outsiders)  are  paid  weekly.  Men  engaged 
by  the  hour  are  as  a  rule  paid  at  the  end  of  a  job.  I  believe 
they  can  demand  their  payment  then,  imless  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  before  the  commencement 
of  the  job.  One  man,  however,  who  employs  a  large 
number  of  labourers  by  the  hour,  refuses  to  engage  any 
man  who  will  not  consent  to  wait  for  his  pay  tmtil  Satur- 
day. He  states  that  this  expedient  does  much  towards 
keeping  his  men  steady  throughout  the  week. 


7.  Number  of  Casual  Workers. — It  seems  difficult  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  true  statement  of  the  total  number 
of  casual  workers  normally  employedin  the  Cardiff  Docks. 
Obtaining  an  average  from  the  somewhat  conflicting  num- 
bers given,  about  1,500  men  would  seem  to  be  the  average 
number  employed  at  normally  busy  times.  In  every- 
case  the  answer  to  my  enquiries  was  that  it  is  very  seldom 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  casual  labourers^ 
when  they  are  required — almost  always  the  supply  out- 
runs the  demand. 

8.  Trade  Union  Organisation. — There  is  a  trade  union  for 
labourers,  but  not  all  labourers  belong  to  it.  On  the- 
whole,  it  would  appear  that  about  half  the  casual  workers 
belong  to  a  trade  imion.  In  almost  all  cases  the  constant 
outsiders  are  largely  unionists.  It  would  appear  that  oa 
the  whole  casual  labour  is  hardly  amenable  to  trade 
union  regulations — at  least,  much  less  amenable  than- 
constant  labovir. 

9.  General  Remarks. — Evidence  concerning  casual  labour 
is  usually  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  when  obtained,  is  some- 
what conflicting.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  as  & 
class,  casual  labourers  are  morally  inferior  to  constant 
labourers.  Their  great  temptation  seems  to  be  intem- 
perance. 

However,  as  far  as  I  could  obtain  information,  the  casual 
labourer  at  Cardiff  Docks  works  under  healthy  conditions, 
e.g.  the  conditions  of  working  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  Glasgow  Docks.  The  casual  labourers  are  on 
the  whole  weU-behaved  during  their  hours  of  employment, 
and  are  not  nearly  so  depraved  as  the  Glasgow  workers. 
One  reason  advanced  for  this  was  the  absence  of  common 
lodging  houses  in  Cardiff.  Most  of  the  casual  workers  are 
married  men,  living  in  comfortable  homes,  and  have  thus 
an  incentive  to  work.  Glasgow,  on  the  other  hand, 
abounds  with  cheap  lodging  houses,  where  a  man  can  live 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  day,  with  the  result  that  he  seldom  or 
never  works  more  than  two  days  a  week.  The  standard 
of  living  amongst  the  casual  workers  in  Cardiff  is  con- 
siderably higherthan  that  of  the  casual  workers  in  Glasgow. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS   TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  J.  H.  FIELD,  TOWN  CLERK 
OF  HUDDERSFIELD  AND  CLERK  TO  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  The  Huddersfield  Distress  Committee  was  constituted 
on  October  18th,  1905,  as  follows  : — 

Members  of  the  council        -       -       -       -  12 
Members  selected  by  the  board  of  guardians 

from  their  body  8 

Persons  not  members  of  the  council  but  ex- 
perienced in  the  relief  of  distress    -       -  5 

25 

2.  Of  the  five  persons  experienced  in  the  relief  of  distress, 
one  gentleman  was  formerly  the  Chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  another  is  the  Huddersfield  Police  Court 
M  ssioner,  a  third  is  the  agent  of  the  Huddersfield 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  a  fourth  was  formerly  the 
President  of  the  Co-operative  Women's  Guild,  and  the 
fifth  is  a  lady  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
charitable  work  in  the  town. 

3.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  October 
27th,  1905,  Mr.  Alderman  B.  Broadbent,  M.A.,  J.P.,  the 
then  mayor,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Mallinson,  J. P.,  who  was,  and  is  still,  the 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  was  appointed 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

4.  On  November  24th,  1905,  the  Committee  adopted 
the  regulations  and  rules  (of  which  a  print  is  en- 
closed), for  the  transaction  and  management  of  their 
business. 


5.  The  town  clerk  and  borough  treasurer  were  respec- 
tively appointed  clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  Committee. 

6.  The  Committee  held  eight  meetings  between  the 
date  of  their  appom'tment,  and  April  27th,  1906,  on 
which  date  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  directly,  they 
decided  to  discontinue  their  monthly  meetings  until 
further  order,  and  only  one  Committee  meeting  has  been 
held  since,  namely  on  October  26th,  1906,  to  consider 
the  communication  from  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  of 
£200,000. 

7.  There  have  been  in  all  eleven  meetings  of  the  Record 
and  Investigation  Sub-committee,  three  of  the  Temporary 
Works  Sub-committee,  and  two  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee, but  none  since  April,  1906. 

8.  On  December  22nd,  1905,  an  officer  was  appointed 
temporarily  to  receive  and  investigate  applications. 

9.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  1905,  notice  was  given 
by  advertisement  in  the  local  papers  that  a  record  office 
would  be  opened  for  the  receipt  of  appUcations  from  the 
unemployed,  and  such  office  was  opened  accordingly  on 
January  1st,  1906. 

10.  A  further  advertisement  was  issued  in  January, 
1906,  inviting  employers  of  labour,  and  others,  to  assist 
the  Distress  Committee  by  employing  deserving  men  whose 
names  were  on  the  register,  but  very  little,  if  any,  response 
was  made  to  the  advertisement. 
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11.  In  February,  1906,  the  Committee  instructed  the 
borough  engineer  to  try  and  get  the  contractors  for  the 
■Corporation's  new  sewage  works,  then  about  to  be  com- 
menced, to  employ  thereon,  as  far  as  possible,  the  men 
whose  names  were  on  the  unemployed  register,  and  lists 
of  able-bodied  men  selected  from  the  register  by  the 
record  officer  were  sent  to  the  borough  engineer  from  time 
to  time. 

12.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
applications  made  each  week  during  the  period  that  the 
register  was  open  : — 


Week  ending  Saturday,  December    9th,  1905  -  4 

16th    „    -  -  4 

23rd    „  -  2 

30th    „  -  0 

„      „         „       January      6th,  1906  -  15 

20th     „  -  2 

13th,  1905  -  14 

27th     „  -  8 

„       „         „       February     3rd     „  -  7 

10th     „  -  6 

17th     „  -  9 

24th     „  -  3 

„       „         „       March         3rd    „  -  6 

10th     „  -  23 

17th    „  -  12 

24th     „  -  8 

31st     „  -  0 

April          7th    „  -  0 

\  123 

13.  The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  the  above  appli- 
cants. 

Building  trades   7 

Tailoring    1 

Boot  and  shoe   -   2 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  -      -      -      -  3 

Textile   11 

Domestic  service   3 

Other  definite  occupations         -       -       -  29 

Iiabourera   67 
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14.  The  following  statement  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  applications  were  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
after  investigation  by  the  record  officer : — 


Applicants  in  receipt  of  relief  and  therefore 

ineligible   34 

Referred  to  temporary  work  sub-committee  19 
AppKcants  who  found  work  themselves  or 
were   assisted   by  record  officer  in 

obtaining  work          -       -       -       -  28 

Non-resident   6 

Not  entertained  after  enquiry    -       -       -  30 

Left  with  record  officer    -       -       -      -  1 

Referred  to  borough  engineer     ...  2 

Minors   2 

Found  after  enquiry  to  be  in  prison    -      -  1 
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15.  The  temporary  work  sub-committee  dealt  with 


the  applications  referred  to  them  as  follows  : — 

Men  reported  to  be  at  work  -  -  -  2 
Recommended  to  manufacturers  in  Colne 

Valley   1 

Referred  to  record  officer   -       -       -       -  3 

Referred  to  corporation  departments  -       -  1 

Undealt  with   12 


19 

16.  With  reference  to  the  thirty  applications  which 
were  not  entertained  after  enquiry  the  following  reasons 
for  the  decision  of  the  committee  are  recorded  in  the 


register,  namsly: — 

Applicant  could  not  be  found  -  -  -  2 

Discharged  for  disobedience       -  -  -  1 

Left  situation,  wanted  more  wages  -  -  2 


Left  situation,  wanted  him'  to  do  extra  work  1 

Offered  work  as  night  watchman,  but  declined  1 

General  disobedience     -      -       -       -       -  3 

Lives  in  a  good  house       -       -      -      -  1 

Leaving  work  without  cause       -       -       -  1 

Out  of  work  through  own  fault         -       -  1 

Not  disclosing  facts  as  to  former  employment  -  1 

Idle  and  worthless   5 

Family  in  good  circumstances      -       -       -  ] 

Discharged  for  felony  .       .       .       .  i 

Dissatisfied  with  work         .       .       .       .  l 

Owner  of  property   1 

Inattention  to  work    -       -       -       -       -  1 

Doubtful     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  6 

30 

17.  Three  of  the  twelve  applicants  whose  cases  were 
not  dealt  with  by  the  temporary  work  sub-committee 
were  placed  on  the  lists  forwarded  to  the  borough  engineer. 

18.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  classified  list  giving  the 
various  occupations  of  the  applicants  for  relief  that  very 
few  applicants  had  been  employed  in  the  staple  trade  of  the 
district,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy 
woollen  and  worsted  cloths  and  the  kindred  trades  of 
dyeing  and  finishing,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
applicants  were  labourers  and  employed  in  the  building 
trade,  whose  employment  would  naturally  be  specially 
affected  by  the  weather  during  the  winter  months. 

19.  On  April  3rd,  1906,  the  committee  resolved  that 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  reduced 
number  of  applications  from  unemployed  persons,  the 
record  office  "  be  opened  for  an  hovr  only  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  until  further  notice,  namely,  from  9  to 
10  a.m.,  instead  of  from  9  to  12  noon  as  at  present  "  and  as 
the  number  of  applications  still  continued  to  decrease, 
none  at  all  having  been  received  for  the  fortnight  ended 
April  7th,  the  committee  on  April  27th  ordered  that  the 
office  should  be  closed  until  further  orders. 

20.  It  was  closed  accordingly  and  there  has  been  no 
necessity  in  the  opinion  of  the  distress  committee  to  re- 
open it  since. 

21.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  state  of  trade  and 
other  local  conditions  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  re-open  the  office  for  some  time  to  come 

22.  The  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  town  seem 
at  present  quite  able  to  cope  with  such  distress  as  there 
may  be. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  FISHER,  MEMBER  OF 
THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  CARDIFF,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CARDIFF  AND  BARRY 

COAL  TRIMMERS  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  in  the  Cardiff  area,  but  judging  from 
past  experience  the  number  would  be  pretty  considerable, 
and  in  my  opinion  would  amount  to  about  12  per  cent, 
of  the  working  population  and  this  would  mean  about 
500  bona  fide  out-of-works  from  the  ranks  of  the  40,000 
workers.  These  include  persons  from  aU  classes  of 
workmen,  but  perhaps  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are 
drawn  from  the  unskilled  labouring  class. 

2.  It  is  my  experience  that  overtime  is  not  worked  to 
any  very  great  extent,  but  in  some  industries  here  the 
work  is  continuous  day  and  night  with  a  double  shift  of 
men.  What  overtime  is  worked  is  not  chronic  but 
periodic. 

3.  This  state  of  things  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  more 
staple  industries  in  Cardiff.  The  workers  have  to  depend 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  docks,  shipping  and  building 
operations  for  a  living,  and  here  much  casual  work  is 
experienced,  and,  outside  of  the  regular  gangs,  very 
casual  men — locally  known  as  "  hobblers  " — get  a  very 
bad  time  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  great  fluctuations 
in  the  coal  shipping  trade. 

4.  For  several  years,  from  1880  to  1900,  the  building 
trade  was  more  or  less  brisk,  and  this  gave  employment 
to  hundreds  of  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  labourers, 
hauliers,  etc.,  etc.,  but  during  recent  years  this  trade  has 
been  in  a  very  depressed  state. 

5.  Another  cause  is  the  continual  influx  of  the  country 
people,  in  more  or  less  large  numbers  every  year,  into 
the  Ijirge  towns  and  centres  of  industry,  and  so  overcrowd- 
ing J^.d  depressing  the  labour  market. 


6.  The  effects  are  in  many  cases  most  demoralising, 
as  the  men  lose  heart  looking  for  work  day  after  day 
without  securing  it,  drift  into  want  and  poverty,  pawn 
their  goods,  apply  for  Poor  Law  rehef,  get  desperate  and 
ultimately  become  to  a  great  extent  physically  unfit  for 
hard  work,  and  drop  into  the  ranks  of  the  submerged  tenth. 

7.  With  special  reference  to  the  working  and  results  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  I  have  no  suggestions  to 
make  that  would  permanently  cure  the  evil  as  far  as 
this  community  is  concerned,  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
Act  ought  to  be  amended  as  regards  the  Id.  rate,  and  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  those  set  to  work  should  be 
got  partly  from  the  local  rates  and  partly  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  in  no  case  should  depend  upon  voluntary 
contributions.  My  reason  for  saying  this  is,  the  work 
usually  done  at  such  times  is  unremunerative,  such  as 
making  new  roads  and  widening  old  ones,  building  new 
bridges  and  widening  old  ones,  clearing  slum  areas,  etc., 
etc. 

8.  I  do  not  think  that  under  present  conditions  some 
parts  of  Section  4  of  the  Act  can  be  adopted  by  Distress 
Committees  and  put  into  force,  but  in  my  opinion  a 
permanent  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  a  great  land 
reform  measure,  doing  away  with  the  laws  of  entail  and 
primogeniture,  compelling  owners  of  land  near  large  centre? 
of  industry  to  sell  at  agricultural  values. 

9.  We  want  cheap  land,  cheap  money,  more  financial 
assistance  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  longer  periods 
in  which  to  repay  borrowed  moneys,  a  national  system  of 
draining  and  reclaiming  waste  lands,  a  national  system  of 
afforestation  and  reclaiming  foreshores,  etc. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  ALDERMAN  A.  GEE,  SECRETARY  GENERAL  UNION  OF 
WEAVERS  AND  TEXTILE  WORKERS,  HUDDERSFIELD. 


1.  For  several  years  there  has  always  been  in  winter 
time  a  number  of  men  in  various  occupations  who  were 
out  of  work.  These  are  chiefly  general  labourers,  who, 
when  working,  are  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and 
quarrying,  and  to  these  must  be  added  painters,  joiners  and 
carpenters,  and  plumbers,  as  well  as  masons. 

2.  The  cause  of  this  unemployment  is  generally  bad 
weather  of  various  kinds,  such  as  snow,  rain  and  frost. 

3.  Its  effects  are  that  unless  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
have  families  working  in  the  mills,  a  certain  amount  of  real 
poverty  follows. 


4.  As  to  the  question  of  remedies  for  unemployment 
nothing  has  been  done  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  except  to  put  into  touch  a  few  employers  who  were  in 
want  of  men,  and  of  course  the  men  in  touch  with  the 
employers. 

5.  Speaking  broadly,  during  the  last  two  years,  whilst 
such  towns  as  Halifax,  Bradford  and  Leeds  have  been 
having  thousands  of  men  signing  the  unemployed  register, 
at  no  time  has  such  a  state  of  things  prevailed  in  Hudders- 
field.  For  further  details  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Distress 
Committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  SYDNEY  GIMSON,  MEMBER 

OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  LEICESTER. 


1.  Such  opinions  as  I  have  formed  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  are  not  based  on  a  real  scientific 
examination,  backed  up  by  carefully  recorded  facts. 
They  are  rather  the  generaUsations  from  my  experience 
over  a  number  of  years. 

2.  As  a  member  of  several  Relief  Committees,  Visitor 
for  the  "  PoUce-Aided  Association  "  (for  clothing  des- 
titute children),  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Leicester  "  Citizens' 
Aid  Society,"  which  did  good  work  in  1904-5,  but  has 
■done  httle  since,  member  of  the  local  Distress  Committee, 
etc.,  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  in 
more  or  less  well-organised  voluntary  relief.  I  am  eIso 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Leicester  and  County  Saturday 
Hospital  Society  [but  I  propose  to  offer  no  remarks 
on  that  very  successful  movement,  as  you  have  taken 
evidence  from  our  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  H.  WooUey]. 

3.  There  are  a  few  things  which  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  me  in  my  visiting  and  enquiring.  First, 
f  erhaps,  the  wonderful  readiness  of  the  poor  to  help  one 
another  ;  people  in  great  need  themselves,  and  with 
characters  conventionally  "  bad,'"  giving  freely  such  help 
in  food,  fuel,  or  personal  service,  as  they  can  to  their 
neighbours  in  still  greater  straits. 

4.  Then  as  I  see  the  problem  in  Leicester,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  one  greatest  cause  of  miserable  poverty  and 
degradation  is  uncertainty  of  employment.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  moral  and  material  causes,  but  therein, 
I  think,  lies  the  greatest.  With  regular  work  most  men 
and  women  can,  and  do;  lead  decent  happy  lives.  With 
irregularity  comes  first  a  little  hardship,  then  perhaps 
depression,  despair,  and  at  last  carelessness. 

5.  Irregularity  of  work  has  been  increased,  apparently, 
in  Leicester  of  late  years,  by  the  great  changes  which 
iiave  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  chief  trades, 
fcoot  and  shoe,  and  hosiery,  through  the  rapid  introduction 


of  new  machinery  and  other  causes.  Also  the  tendency 
to  train  our  young  people  to  be  only  "  process  "  workers 
makes  them  very  inflexible  and  extremely  likely  to  be 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  casual  workers  by  a  change  in 
the  "  process "  which  they  have  learned.  A  remedy 
for  this  particular  evil  would  be  to  have  our  young  people 
better  trained,  given  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  trade  so 
that  they  would  be  readier  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  which  arose  later. 

6.  It  must  not  be  forgot  en,  too,  that  the  character  of 
the  work  reflects  itself  in  the  character  of  the  workers, 
and  the  deadly  uninteresting  monotony  of  much  "  process ' ' 
work  must  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  intellect, 
and  therefore  on  the  claracter  of  the  workers.  As  the 
character  weakens  there  is  less  strength  to  fight  against 
ill-fortune,  and  the  "  unemployed  "  easily  become  the 
"  unemployable." 

7.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  complete  remedy  for 
unemployment,  but  I  do  think  the  evil  would  be  lessened 
if  parents,  employers,  trades  unions,  etc.,  would  make  a 
point  of  getting  young  people  better  trained  industrially, 
such  training  being  given  partly  in  technical  schools,  but 
mainly  in  workshops,  and  if  encouragement  were  given 
to  an  extension  of  handicrafts. 

8.  A  so  the  Poor  Law  would  be  doing  more  valuable 
work  if  those  who  came  under  its  operations  through 
changes  in  trade  conditions  could  be  trained  to  other 
work. 

9.  Finally,  I  believe  much  could  be  done  by  careful 
experiments  in  getting  men  "  back  to  the  land."  It  is 
possible  to  get  an  enormously  increased  return  from  the 
land,  and  the  produce  raised  from  the  earth  is  the  basis 
of  all  other  industries ;  its  increase  means  more  in  real 
wealth  than  increase  in  almost  any  manufacturing 
industry. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  OLIVER  BORTHWICK  MEMORIAL,  "MORNING 
[POST  "  EMBANKMENT  HOME,  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  GLENESK,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


1.  Ten  years  ago  a  severe  winter  called  special  attention 
io  the  sufferings  of  the  homeless  and  hopeless  poor  of 
London.  In  our  own  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment we  discerned  a  possibility  that  good  work  might 
be  done.  A  fair  percentage  of  those  sleeping  on  the  Em- 
bankment were  bond  fde  workmen,  unemployed  through 
misfortune  or  their  own  fault,  but  who  retained  sufficient 
self-respect  to  shim  the  casual  ward.  The  article  de- 
scribing their  terrible  plight  touched  the  hearts  of  our 
readers.  Money  and  appeals  that  something  might  be 
done  came  in  by  every  post.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  and  in  December, 
1897,  a  small  labour  home  in  Millbank  Street  was  secured, 
and  in  that  month  ninety-six  homeless  wanderers  from  the 
Embankment  were  received,  six  of  them  being  placed 
in  permanent  situations.  In  the  following  July  59, 
Millbank  Street,  was  placed  at  oiu:  disposal  by  a  benevolent 
lady,  and  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The 
fully  organised  work  of  the  charity  was  thus  begun. 


2.  From  the  first  the  principles  [a]  that  all  benefits 
should  be  paid  for  in  terms  of  work,  (&)  that  inmates 
should  serve  a  period  of  probation  before  being  passed  on 
to  employers,  were  strenuously  applied,  so  that  our  policy 
has  always  been  in  line  with  that  of  the  most  efficient 
agencies  of  social  redemption  in  this  country  and  the 
Continent. 

3.  The  organisation  of  the  home  has  always  consisted 
of  :— 

(i)  A  labour  side,  where  men  are  first  received. 

(ii)  A  home  into  which  they  are  drafted  as  they 
prove  themselves  wUling  to  work  and  capable  cf  re- 
turinng  to  a  life  of  wage  earning. 

4.  Three  years  ago  we  received  notice  from  the  County 
Council  that  Millbank  Street  was  marked  for  demolition, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  find  another  habitation.  Up 
to  this  time  nearly  40,000  men  had  passed  through  the  old 
home,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  enabled 
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to  regain  a  position  in  life.  But  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  home  the  severe  winters  of  1904-5  and  1905-6 
called  for  exceptional  means  to  meet  the  exceptional  dis- 
tress, and  an  "  imemployed  laboiir  depot "  was  opened 
at  62,  Mill  bank  Street,  where  food  and  lodging  were 
supplied  in  71,306  cases  and  food  only  in  10,610  cases. 

5.  Our  appeal  for  a  sum  of  £6,000  to  purchase  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  an  adequate  building  was  quickly  success- 
ful, and  we  purchased  a  freehold  property,  83,  New  Kent 
Road,  comprising  16,000  square  feet.  Upon  this  we  have 
erected  a  permanent  building  comprising  dormitories, 
workshops,  kitchens,  dining  and  social  rooms,  a  chapel, 
and  offices,  affording  accommodation  for  203  inmates  and 
the  administrative  staff,  at  a  cost  of  over  £15,000. 

6.  In  order  to  secure  that  the  work  of  the  home  should 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  obtained  to  its  Incorporation  imder  the 
Companies  Acts,  under  a  governing  body  consisting  of  Lord 
Glenesk,  Earl  and  Countess  Bathurst,  Lord  Rothschild, 
Mr.  Colin  F.  Campbell  (hon.  secretary  of  the  Social 
branch  of  the  Church  Army),  Mr.  E.  E.  Peacock  (manager 
of  the  "  Morning  Post "),  and  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  (editor  of 
the  "Morning  Post").  With  the  title  of  the  permanent 
foundation  we  have  associated  the  name  of  the  late  Hon. 
Oliver  Borthwick,  to  whom  the  success  of  the  old  home 
and  the  scheme  for  the  new  one  were  due. 

7.  The  new  home,  though  not  actually  completed,  was 
opened  on  December  18th,  1906.  From  that  date  to  May 
31st,  1907,  it  has  taken  from  the  Embankment  989  men 
and  admitted  382  others  at  the  gates.  Counting  each  day '  s 
stay  as  an  admission,  there  have  been  during  this  period 
21,901  admissions,  and  the  total  number  of  meals  has  been 
85,881.  On  May  31st  there  remained  eighty-three  men 
in  the  home,  and  of  the  1,288  who  had  left : — 

2  had  joined  the  Army. 
52  had  been  discharged. 

88  had  been  provided  with  situations. 
8  had  been  sent  to  hospital. 
1,133  had  left  voluntarily,  some  of  whom  no  doubt 
obtained  employment. 

8.  During  the  period  from  June  1st,  1907,  to  March  31st, 
1908,  the  home  has  taken  from  the  Embankment  968 
men,  and  admitted  379  others  at  the  gates  ;  the  total 
number  dealt  with,  including  the  eighty-three  men  in  the 
home  on  May  31st,  being  1,430.  Counting  each  day's 
stay  as  an  "  admission,"  there  were  during  this  period 
33,027  "  admissions,"  and  the  total  number  of  meals 
supplied  was  126,338.  On  March  31st,  1908,  there 
remained  in  the  home  150  men.  Of  the  1,280  who  had 
left  :— 

3  ]*oin)d  the  Army. 
63  were  discharged. 

99  had  been  provided  with  situations. 
16  were  sent  to  hospital. 
1,099  left  to  seek  employment. 

9.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  trades  and  occupations  of  the 
1,347  men  admitted  to  the  home  from  June  1st,  1907, 
to  March  31st,  1908  :— 

"  Morning  Post  "  Embankment  Home. 

Return  of  Cases  dealt  with  from  June   \st,  1907, 
to  March  Zlst,  1908. 

Trades.  No. 

Labourers   358 

Porters   121 

Clerks   Ill 

Painters   107 

Carmen  -  91 

Joiners   60 

Engineers        -       -       -       -       -       -  43 

Barmen   41 

Stokers   24 

Cooks   24 

Butlers   22 

Seamen   21 

Tailors   20 

Salesmen   19 


Trades.  Ncr. 

Shoemakers   17 

Barbers   1& 

Printers   16 

Butchers  -------  15 

Bakers     -       -       -       -       -       ^       -  14 

Gardeners   10 

Bricklayers      -       -       .       .       ,      .  10^ 

Plumbers  -  9^ 

Grocers'  assistants   9 

Drapers   -------  S' 

Booksellers      -       -       -       -       -       -  ^ 

Sawyers  ------       -  7 

French  polishers      -----  7 

Masons   7 

Hospital  attendants        -       -       -       -  7 

Harness -makers       -       -    '  -       -       -  6 

Hosiers   5 

Electricians  5 

Brass  finishers   5 

Tinsmiths   5 

Foundrymen   5 

Canvassers      ------  5 

Musicians  .5 

Journalists      -   5 

Compositors     ------  4 

Cabinet  makers       -----  3 

Drillers   ^ 

Printers'  readers     -       -       .       -       -  3 

Blacksmiths     ------  3 

Coopers   3' 

Plasterers   2^ 

Glass  blowers  ------  2 

Commercial  travellers      -       .       -       -  2 

Greengrocers    ------  2 

Typists  :       -  2 

Organ  builders   2 

Dairymen        -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Photographers   2 

Chemists-        ------  2 

Wheelwrights   2 

Skin  dressers'   2 

Woodcarvers    ------  2 

Upholsterers   2 

Copy  holder   1 

Schoolmaster   i 

Theatrical  agent   1 

Scaffolder        ------  1 

Steelworker   1 

Leather  dresser   1 

Electro -plater    1 

Plater    I 

Candlemaker   i 

Ironmonger   I 

Optician  -------  1 

Hatter   1 

Saddler    -       -   1 

Cigar  maker   1 

Pavior   1 

Waggoner  ■ 

Tennis  bat  stringer   1 

Surgical  instrument-maker      -       -       -  I 

Colporteur   1 

Sailmaker        -       -  •    -       -       -       ■  '1 

Sign-writer   ^ 

Whipmaker   1= 

Lithographer   ^ 

Window  dresser      -       -       -       -       -  ^ 

Fishmonger   1 

Collier   1 

Marble  polisher   1 

Iron  turner   1 

Soapmaker   1 

Gilder   ^ 

Silver  polisher   1- 

Draughtsman   !> 

Indigo  planter   1 

Coppersmith    ------  1 

Total  1.347 
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10.  From  1897,  when  this  work  was  commenced,  we  have 
received  from  our  readers  (including  £2,000  from  Lord 
Glenesk)  £23,812.  Of  this  amount,  £8,500  has  been  ex- 
pended in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  home,  the  balance 
being  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  the  site  in  New  Kent 
Road  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 

11.  The  following  report  is  supplied  to  us  by  our  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Evans : — 

"  Two  classes  of  men  have  to  be  considered,  the  un- 
employed and  the  unemployable. 

"  In  speaking  from  experience  I  find  the  difficulty  in 
rescuing  these  men  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  have  lost  all  self-respect  and  seem  indifferent  to 
their  future  existence.  When  a  man  is  thro\ra  out  of 
work  and  has  the  street  before  him  with  starvation  staring 
him  in  the  face,  he  wanders  about  for  days  without  food 
and  shelter,  his  clothes  become  shabby,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  he  has  descended  to  the  lowest  depths. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  this 


stage  to  mount  the  ladder  again  without  outside  help,  and 
this  is  where  homes  of  the  class  of  the  '  Morning  Post  * 
Embankment  Home  do  their  noblest  work. 

"  The  labour  test  to  which  a  man  is  put  enables  us 
without  much  difficulty  to  find  out  those  who  are  willing 
and  striving  to  better  themselves. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  the  home  many  of  the  men 
work  well  while  tliey  are  with  us,  but  on  being  left  to  their 
own  resources  fall.  This  is  attributable  to  weakness  of 
character  and  want  of  real  backbone. 

"  The  best  men  are  recommended  for  situations,  and  a 
fair  percentage  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
home  have  obtained  employment. 

'  -  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  this  institution  has 
been  to  genuine  cases.  Respectable  men  seem  anxious  to 
break  loose  from  their  old  associations,  and  consequently 
in  most  cases  where  they  regain  good  positions  we  have  no 
record  of  them." 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  ALEXANDER  GOSSIP,  GENERAL 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AMALGAMATED  FURNISHING  TRADES  ASSOCIATION. 


Extent. 

1.  In  the  National  Amalgamated  Furnishing  Trades 
Association  the  numbers  vary  from  800  to  200,  out  of  a 
membership  of  6,400,  at  different  times ;  all  skilled 
workers  and  men  of  high  characters,  generally  speaking. 

2.  The  period  of  duration  extends  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  eight  or  nine  months.  Trade  varies  considerably 
.and  may  be  described  as  "  periodic." 

Causes. 

5.  Unemployment  is  in  itself  the  cause  of  distress. 
Effects. 

4.  In  the  furnishing  trades  many  homes  have  been 
broken  up  and  household  goods  disposed  of,  as  in  1904-5, 
tools  pawned,  etc. 

Eemedies. 

5.  The  providing  of  useful  and  productive  work  by  the 
municipahty  or  State.  The  right  to  work  and  to  Uve 
ought  to  be  the  free  birthright  of  alL 

6.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  to  be  of  any 


use  must  be  amended  in  such  a  way  that  the  necessary 
funds  will  be  provided  from  the  National  Exchequer. 

7.  Labour  bureaux  may  be  of  use  in  some  small  degree 
and  assist  the  worker  to  get  started  earlier  than  otherwise, 
but  in  no  way  can  be  said  to  go  very  far. 

8.  Emigration  is  no  remedy  and  only  drains  away 
some  of  our  best  workmen. 

9.  I  beheve  labour  farms  or  colonies  might  be  made 
very  useful,  but  have  no  special  knowledge  thereon. 

10.  Unemployed  benefit  in  the  furnishing  trades  to 
some  extent  alleviates  immediate  suffering,  and  sums, 
varying  from  6s.  to  14s.  per  week,  are  paid  out  per  year 
to  unemployed  members.  The  percentage  varies  from 
£1  9s.  3d.  per  member  per  annum  in  1904  to  18s.  IJd. 
during  1906.  The  total  number  of  weeks  during  which 
benefit  is  allowed  during  any  twelve  months  is  twelve. 

11.  There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  socialisa- 
tion of  all  the  means  of  industry,  etc.  All  other  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  unemployment  have  no 
other  effect  than  simply  reUeving  a  little  for  the  moment, 
and  some  have  not  even  that  merit,  as  they  simply  create 
unemployment  in  other  quarters. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXII, 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  J.  A.  H. 

GREEN,  MAYOR  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 


1.  My  experience  is  limited  to  the  period  during  which 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Nottingham  Distress  Committee, 
from  October,  1905,  to  November,  1906.  You  are  doubt- 
less in  possession  of  the  reports  of  our  committee,  which 
show  the  work  that  was  done. 

2.  There  has  been  no  extraordinary  distress  here  since 
the  Act  of  1905  was  passed.  During  the  winter  of  1905-6, 
741  men  were  registered. 

3.  By  means  of  the  grants  from  Queen  Alexandra's 
Fund,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  city  council,  the 
committee  were  able  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  work 
for  practically  all  the  men  who  were  passed  as  suitable 
cases  in  that  Minter,  and  who  did  not  obtain  work  else- 
where at  the  instance  of  the  committee,  or  on  their  own 
initiative.  The  average  length  of  employment  of  each 
man  was  six  weeks. 

4.  In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  money  and  the 
existence  of  available  works  are  almost  equal  difficulties 
in  the  administration  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act.  People  who  feel  that  they  are  already  taxed  for 
the  "  imemployed  "  are  not  willing  to  subscribe,  even 
though  the  rates  are  used  only  for  administration  purposes. 
That  stops  the  flow  of  charitable  gifts. 

5.  It  was  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  city  council 
that  work  was  to  be  found.  The  committee  was  allowed 
to  take  in  hand  some  small  schemes  that  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  moment,  except  for  the  desire 
to  help  the  committee  to  help  the  applicants. 

6.  The  council  paid  what  was  estimated  to  be  the  fair 
value  of  the  work,  the  committee  bearing  the  loss  caused 
by  the  employment  of  unsuitable  labour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  number  of  deserving  men  were  aided  over 
a  time  of  stress. 

7.  In  the  second  winter  no  work  was  provided.  The 
applicants  were  fewer.  There  were  only  245,  including 
102  of  the  previous  year's  applicants.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  said  that  distress  was  less  acute,  and  on  the  other 
that  men  would  not  submit  to  searching  inquiry  when 
the  chance  of  employment  was  small.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministration was  out  of  proportion  to  the  direct  aid  given. 

8.  In  the  winter  of  1904-5,  when  there  was  much 
greater  distress,  the  council  took  in  hand  work  that  was 
not  of  immediate  importance,  and  employed  a  large 
number  of  "  out-of-works."  They  paid  wages  to  the 
amount  of  £1,010.  They  also  distributed  £1,240  amongst 
needy  cases  through  the  agency  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  provided  free  meals  for  school  children 
at  a  cost  of  £240.    There  was  no  expense  of  administration. 

9.  In  April,  1906,  a  labour  bureau  was  opened  by 
our  committee.  Up  to  May  14th,  1906,  597  men  and 
thirty-eight  women  were  registered. 

10.  There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  make  inquiries  and  to  receive  recommended 
men  and  women.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  men  and 
eleven  women  were  furnished  to  104  employers  who 
applied.  Altogether,  109  men  and  four  women  were 
found  permanent  work,  and  164  men  and  seven  women 
temporary  work.  The  bureau  does  not  call  for  the 
existence  of  a  separate  authority. 

11.  In  May,  1907,  this  distress  committee  practically 
stopped  operations,  feehng  that  estabhshment  charges 
were  being  incurred  in  excess  of  the  utility  of  the  work 
done.  Up  to  March  31st,  1906  (that  is,  for  about  five 
months),  £303  3s.  4d.  was  spent  on  administration, 
including  salaries  and  wages  of  foremen  and  timekeepers 
During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1907,  administratio 
<ost  £686  5s.  Id.,  including  £79  16s.  4d.  for  hire  of  tools 
and  appliances  for  the  work  done  in  the  winter  of  1905-6. 


12.  The  labour  bureau  is  being  continued  for  the 
present  by  the  city  council. 

13.  There  is  a  tendency  to  put  pressure  upon  the  councO 
to  start  relief  works,  and  this  pressure  seems  likely  ta 
increase.  The  opportunities  of  carrying  out  schemes 
of  utility  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  anticipating  these 
schemes  is  bound  to  bring  a  period  in  the  not  distant 
future  when  there  will  be  shortness  of  work  for  the  men 
ordinarily  employed  by  the  council. 

14.  My  o^Ti  opinion  is  that  if  the  problem  of  nn- 
employment  is  to  be  dealt  with  localty,  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  council,  who  have  to  provide  the  funds, 
and  who  have  full  cognisance  of  the  public  works  that 
are  needed.  But  the  preferable  course  would  be  to- 
regard  non -employment  as  a  national  concern.  The 
wage  fund  should  be  provided  by  the  Government,  and 
the  work  also.  Pressure  as  to  wages  and  conditions- 
would  be  smaller  and  the  scope  for  work  would  be  infi- 
nitely greater. 

15.  The  local  authority  should  discharge  the  duty  of 
investigation  and  selection  and  the  payment  of  earnings 
to  the  families  left  behind.  It  should  pay  the  cost  of 
convejang  men  to  the  work  and  bringing  them  back  when 
other  employment  is  found  for  them  or  the  particular 
job  is  ended. 

16.  In  the  month  of  January,  1908,  a  demand  was 
made  for  the  institution  of  relief  works.  At  that  time 
there  were  180  names  on  the  labour  bureau.  The  city 
council  determined  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  without 
recourse  to  the  distress  committee.  They  decided  to 
continue  the  work  that  had  been  done  for  them  by  the 
distress  committee  in  the  early  months  of  1906.  The 
council  voted  £1,500  for  this  purpose. 

17.  Up  to  February  21st,  700  fresh  names  were  registered 
at  the  bureau,  making  880  in  all.  About  450  of  these 
had,  up  to  February  21st,  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
working  at  digging  and  levelling,  and  260  of  these  had 
actually  been  employed,  and  about  £950  had  been  ex- 
pended. 

18.  I  am  acting  as  chairman  of  the  labour  bureau 
committee. 

19.  The  council  'believe  it  to  be  more  economical  to 
carry  out  this  work  with  one  official  under  their  owu 
control,  and  with  the  help  of  the  town  clerk's  department, 
than  to  adopt  the  machinery  of  the  distress  committee,, 
as  a  regular  institution,  even  though  they  get  no  grant 
from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

20  There  is,  however,  no  opportunity  of  inquiry  as  to- 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicants.  The  council  trust 
to  the  small  weekly  wage  and  the  unattractive  character 
of  the  work  to  keep  the  loafer  away. 

21.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for 
the  council  to  decide  that  in  future  no  man  shall  be 
employed  on  distress  work  until  his  case  has  been  inquired 
into,  and  for  that  purpose  the  labour  bureau  will  have  to 
be  strengthened. 

22.  Until  relief  work  was  put  in  hand,  men  refused 
to  go  to  the  bureau,  stating  that  it  was  useless,  and  that, 
the  questions  asked  were  degrading.  There  was  great 
disappointment  when  the  men  who  had  been  wise  enough 
to  register,  were  given  the  first  turn.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  a  useful  lesson,  and  the  council  should  make  it 
clear  that  inquiry  by  the  bureau  is  an  absolute  condition 
of  emplojTnent  at  relief  work. 

23.  If  workmen  can  be  induced  to  regard  the  bureau 
as  a  useful  institution  it  wiU  be  a  constant  index  of  the 
prevention  and  extent  of  unemployment. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JAMES  GRIBBLE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NORTHAMPTON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


1.  The  principal  portion  of  the  union  is  the  municipal 
borough  of  Northampton,  the  population  of  which  is 
mainly  working  class  and  small  traders.  The  workers 
are  in  the  main  respectable,  thrifty,  and  law-abiding. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  frequently  stated  in  the 
press  that  there  were  more  working  men  in  Northampton 
owning  their  own  houses  than  in  any  other  town  of  its 
size  in  the  Kingdom. 

2.  The  staple,  and  one  might  say  the  only,  industry 
is  boot-making.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  a 
large  number  of  small  manufactiirers  who  used  to  give 
their  work  out  to  be  closed,  made,  and  finished  by  hand 
in  the  workers'  own  homes,  and  in  many  cases  the  wife 
and  children  would  help  the  father,  the  result  being  a 
comparatively  large  family  income.  During  the  pa«t 
fifteen  years  the  home  industry  has  been  superseded  by 
the  factory  system. 

3.  ^Vhen  the  indoor  or  factory  system  first  became 
general,  machinery  was  not  so  widely  used  as  now.  The 
workers  still  owned  their  tools,  and  thus  there  was  no 
displacement  of  any  but  child  labour.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing boots.  The  tools  which  were  formerly  the  property 
of  the  worker,  and  thus  gave  him  some  sort  of  independ- 
ence, are  now  useless,  having  been  superseded  by  large 
expensive  machines,  which  are  the  property  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  rented  by  him  from  the  large  machine  com- 
panies. Thus  the  worker  is  completely  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturer  for  his  living.  The  manufacturer, 
o^vning  the  raw  material  and  implements  of  production, 
is  able  to  say  whether  he  will  or  will  not  permit  the  worker, 
who  owns  nothing  but  his  power  to  labour,  to  work  in 
his  factory ;  in  fact,  he  will  only  permit  him  to  do  so 
when  he  can  make  a  profit  out  of  him. 

4.  The  system  of  producing  for  profit  in  a  competitive 
world-wide  market  forces  the  manufacturer  to  continually 
introduce  newer  and  more  up-to-date  machinery,  in 
order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  the  commodity 
he  is  concerned  with.  Thus  although  we  are  to-day 
turning  out  of  the  factories  more  boots  than  ever  before, 
the  unemployed  ranks  are  steadily  increasing,  causing 
keener  competition  amongst  the  workers  for  emplojonent, 
thus  reducing  the  wages  of  those  employed  and  still 
further  the  aggregate  wages  taken  by  the  working  class. 
Manufacturers  with  small  capital  are  gradually  being 
competed  out  of  existence.  There  are  some  eighty 
factories  and  warehouses  standing  empty  in  Northampton, 
and  as  a  result  of  human  labour  being  superseded  by 
machinery,  in  many  instances  two  and  sometimes  three 
families  are  living  in  one  house,  thus  causing  hundreds 
of  houses  to  stand  empty.  Therefore  whilst  the  large 
capitalist  manufacturer  is  growing  still  larger,  the  small 
property  owner,  small  trader's  and  the  worker's  position 
is  very  insecure. 

5.  In  the  scattered  homes,  which  are  highly  successful, 
the  children,  after  a  few  weeks,  become  bright,  cheerful, 
good  mannered,  and  improve  physically.  The  boarding- 
out  system  I  am  opposed  to,  as  I  am  of  opinion  the  foster- 
parents  generally  desire  to  make  something  out  of  the 
allowance  and  regard  the  taking  of  the  children  from 
the  standpoint  of  adding  to  the  family  income. 

6.  I  am  in  favour  of  giving  adequate  outdoor  relief 
to  all  aged  persons  who  are  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  keep  themselves  clean  and  comfortable,  or  who 
have  friends  to  do  this  for  them,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  end  their  days  amongst  their  friends,  and  the  surround- 
ings they  have  been  accustomed  to  all  their  lives. 

7.  The  giving  of  relief  indoors  is  excessively  costly  and 
the  people  are  subject  to  discipline  and  a  diet  which  is 
entirely  different  from  anything  they  have  previously 
experienced,  and  many  have  such  a  dread  of  the  work- 
house that  they  would  rather  starve  outside  than  go  in. 


8.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  consist 
in  the  main  of  the  aged  artisan,  widow,  and  infirm. 

9.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  the  same  as  that  of  un- 
employment. 

10.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  may 
be  classified  as  retired  tradesmen,  farmers,  publicans,  and 
small  property  owners,  all  who  live  on  the  poor  and  are 
concerned  in  keeping  down  the  rates  ;  there  is  a  small 
percentage  who  are  sympathetically  interested  in  the  poor. 

11.  The  general  policy  in  this  union  is  to  give  as  little 
relief  as  possible  where  it  is  knoTVTi  a  person  will  not  come 
into  the  house,  which  is  very  often  offered ;  where  there 
is  a  family  and  it  is  thought  that  if  no  out-reliof  was  given 
they  would  come  in,  then  a  little  relief  is  given,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  deal  adequately  with  the  majority  of 
cases. 

12.  In  my  opinion  the  whole  system  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  following  method  adopted  :-7- 

(a)  Old-age  pensions  for  all  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
(&)  Hospitals  and  homes  for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
(c)  Scattered  or  grouped  Cottage  Homes  for  the 
children. 

{d)  State   Organisation   of  the   Unemployed  on 
factory  farms  through  the  various  county  councils, 
(e)  Special  Colonies  for  the  habitual  tramp. 

Unemployment. 

13.  The  boot  industry  is  a  season  trade,  and  at  certain 
periods  the  number  of  unemployed,  or  partially  employed 
is  greater  than  at  others.  But  as  a  result  of  the  complete 
change  in  the  methods  of  producing  boots  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  have  a  permanent  army  of  artisans  on 
the  unemployed  register. 

14.  At  present  there  are  620  names  on  the  Distress 
Committee  books  (all  men) ;  the  majority  are  men  of 
good  character  who  have  worked  at  the  boot  trade,  but 
have  been  displaced  through  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
This  number  does  not  fully  represent  the  number  of 
unemployed. 

15.  Overtime  is  only  worked  about  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  is  not  general. 

16.  The  causes  of  unemployment  are  private  property 
in  the  implements  of  wealth  production  and  distribution- 
which  enable  the  owning  class  to  appropriate  to  its  ovfn 
use  the  surplus  value  created  by  labour. 

17.  This  surplus  value,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  to  the  workers  and  the  value  created  by  the 
expenditure  of  their  labour  power  in  working  up  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  commodity  is  to-day  the 
legal  property  of  a  comparatively  small  class  who  use 
it  to  control  and  organise  the  community  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  to  themselves  the  permanency  of  the  present- . 
system, 

18.  As  a  result  of  this  exploitation  of  laboiu'  and  the 
worker's  wages  on  the  average  being  regulated  by  his 
cost  of  subsistence. 

19.  When  an  improvement  takes  place  in  the  methods 
of  production  and  mechanical  appliances  are  called  in  to 
supersede  human  labour  the  worker  is  turned  adrift  and 
is  immediately  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  relief  either  to  the  guardians  or  distress  committee. 

20.  The  individual  capitalist  is  just  as  powerless  to- 
alter  the  competitive  system  of  production  for  profit  as 
the  worker,  as  both  are  controlled  by  the  world  market. 
The  market  is  essentially  competitive  and  continually 
tends  towards  cheapness,  therefore  the  individual  em- 
ployer is  compelled  to  pay  wages  and  conform  to  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  production  and  use  the 
newest  and  best  machinery  with  the  object  of  still  fux'ther 
reducing  the  cost  of  production. 
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21.  Take  boots  as  an  illustration.  In  1887  137  men 
and  two  boys  were  employed  in  making  3,000  pairs  of 
M.S.  boots,  whereas  to-day  only  eighty  men,  youths 
and  boys  with  up-to-date  machinery  are  required  to  do 
the  same  quantity. 

22.  Now  although  in  this  instance  wages  may  rise  for 
some  of  the  individual  operatives  employed,  prices  fall, 
therefore  wages  in  ratio  to  products  fall,  and  unless 
through  falling  prices  the  social  demand  expa.nds  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  to  the  augumented  powers  of  pro- 
duction the  inevitable  result  is  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  operatives  emploj'ed,  because  wages  in  the  aggregate 
have  shrunk,  and  unless  the  working  population  decreases 


in  ratio  to  labour  saving  appliances  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  those  who  cannot 
find  employment  to  increase. 

23.  The  effects  of  unemployment  on  the  workman  are 
loss  of  independence  and  self  respect,  drunken  habits, 
physical  and  moral  degeneration,  low  wages, 

24.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  co-operative  ownership 
and  control  by  the  whole  people  of  the  instruments  of 
wealth  production  and  distribution. 

25.  The  present  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  useless 
as  a  palliative,  let  alone  a  solution. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXI 7. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  R.  HALSTEAD,  SECRETARY 
CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  FEDERATION,  LEICESTER. 


Extent. 

1.  I  have  no  statistics  other  than  what  have  been  given 
rae  by  trade  union  officials,  or  obtained  from  the  Labour 
Gazette.  Boot  trade  imion  officials  tell  me  that  they  have 
a  steady  number  of  unemployed  on  their  books  of  600  out 
of  10,000  members,  in  Leicester.  There  are  no  figures  for 
unemployed  in  our  labour  co-partnership  societies,  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  our  unemployed  figure  does  not  reach 
anything  like  6  per  cent,  of  our  workers.  Reasons  for  this 
will  be  given  under  the  head  of  "  Remedies." 

2.  As  toc/asses,  my  knowledge  is  based  e  n  (a)  experience 
as  an  operative  in  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  (6)  observations  as  a  student 
and  as  an  official  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  respect 
to  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  industries,  with  special 
reference  to  Leicester. 

3.  With  regard  to  character,  the  unemployed  may  be 
divided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Operatives  of  average  skill  and  suitability  for 
employment. 

(&)  Operatives  below  the  average  skill  and  suit- 
ability for  work,  due  to  age,  mental  or  physical  un- 
fitness in  the  given  conditions. 

(c)  Operatives  of  dissolute  habits  or  wandering 
unsettled  dispositions,  as  drunkards  and  tramps. 

4.  In  the  textile  tradee,  in  the  main,  unemployment, 
■which  obtained  in  my  time  as  an  operative,  wss  periodic. 
In  the  boot  trade,  I  am  informed,  and  my  observations  bear 
it  out,  Tmemployment  is  in  the  main  in  the  chronic  form. 

Caiises. 

6.  Displacement  of  feebler  workers  by  speeding  up  of 
existing  machinery,  increasing  unhealthiness  of  work- 
shops, and  other  exacting  conditions,  affecting  the  older, 
less  healthy  and  otherwise  feebler  or  less  capable  workers. 
Biu'nley  weaving  sheds  and  Oldham  spinning  mills  afford 
■examples  as  to  high  spaed  machinery. 

6.  Introduction  of  new  or  different  machinery,  with 
increased  output  in  relation  to  available  market,  with  a 
reduction  of  the  required  number  of  workers.  This  is 
always  so  where  machinery  replaces  hand  labour. 

7.  Introduction  of  the  kind  of  machinery  which  employs 
women  and  children,  resulting  in  the  displacement  of  men 
workers  in  those  trades.  The  introduction  of  the  spring 
throstle  in  the  cotton  trade  is  one  example,  and  the  same 
fact  has  been  observed  for  years  in  the  hosiery  trade. 

Effects. 

8.  The  more  energetic,  venturesome,  and  those  with 
small  saving?,  seek  other  forms  of  employment,  some  setting 
up  in  some  business  for  themselves. 

9.  Groups  of  this  type  sometimes  form  co-operative 
productive  societies.  Times  of  depression  seem  to  be  richer 
in  efforts  of  this  kind. 

10.  The  less  capable,  more  indolent  and  dissolute  tend 
to  drift  into  a  permanently  unemployed  class  and  un- 
employable class,  the  first  from  growmg  force  of  circimi- 
stances  against  them,  the  second  and  third  from  the  same 
cause  and  the  added  one  of  strengthening  habits.  In  the 
c.ises  of  heads  of  families  these  evils  are  intensified  in 


proportion  to  the  size  of  their  families,  in  underfed  children, 
wretched  homes,  varied  by  the  vagaries  and  vices  of  tramp 
life. 

Bemedies. 

11.  The  co-opted  members  of  the  distress  committees 
should  to  a  great  extent  be  people  representatives 
of  federations  of  employers,  trade  union,  co-operative 
societies,  and  other  friendly  societies,  as  well  as  local 
branches  of  the  charity  organisation  societies. 

12.  Of  labour  bureaux  I  have  no  experience  and  little 
knowledge.  They  seem  to  me  useful  only  to  bring  people 
who  want  employment  into  touch  with  people  who  have 
work  to  give  out,  relieving  imemployment  in  one  district 
by  employment  in  another. 

13.  Provided  work,  so  far  as  local  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, should  deal  only  with  periodic  unemployment  of 
their  own  districts.  Chronic  unemployment  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  dealt  with  by  county  or  national  authorities  as 
indicated  below. 

14.  Emigration  is  useful  only  for  the  strong  and  venture- 
some or  the  most  employable  section  of  the  xmemployed. 

15.  Any  large  scheme  of  employment  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  so  organised  that  the  produce  of  that  scheme 
shall  not  disturb  the  markets  of  those  already  in  employ- 
ment, otherwise  it  wiU  be  merely  a  case  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  one  set  of  unemployed  and  creating  another  set  of 
imemployed  somewhere  else. 

16.  The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  to  avoid  this  is  by 
forming  county  or  national  schemes  of  self -supplying  com- 
munities, or  mutually  supplying  commimities  by  State 
organised  bodies  of  this  character.  The  produce  of  such 
communities  not  to  go  in  any  case  to  the  general  market 
but  bo  consumed  by  the  commxmities  themselves. 

17.  Uncultivated  land  should  be  taken,  laid  out,  and 
cultivated,  roads  made,  factories  built  and  organised, 
houses  built,  and  every  necessity  of  such  communities 
provided  for  by  the  imemployed  drafted  there  for  the 
purpose,  as  far  as  possible  appropriate  workers  being  put 
to  these  various  kinds  of  work.  So  far  as  these  com- 
munities did  not  support  themselves  they  should  be 
subsidised  by  public  funds. 

18.  Trade  union  out-of-work  pay  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes 
for  the  organised  trades,  but  does  not  affect  a  large  pro- 
portion even  of  these  trades.  The  imemployed  lists  of 
trade  unions  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  give  the  real  percentage 
of  unemployed  in  those  trades,  the  percentage  being  much 
higher  than  the  trade  union  one.  The  fighting  exigencies 
of  trade  unionism  disturb  the  value  of  its  service  for 
mutual  aid  in  other  ways. 

19.  Large  and  well  organised  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  (a)  increase  present  foreign  markets,  and 
(b)  to  develop  new  ones  by  an  improved  consulate  system 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  known  business  capacity. 

20.  Well  administered  public  funds  or  well  organised 
credit  banks  to  finance  the  more  capable  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  find  out  for  themselves  other  outlets  for  their 
enterprise,  or  to  finance  groups  of  such  workers  to  form 
agricultural  or  productive  societies. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXJV.— Continued. 


21.  A  large  increase  of  the  distributive  or  store  form  of 
co-operation  to : — 

(a)  Encourage  thrift  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
margin  of  money  to  tide  over  period  of  depression  or 
to  help  in  old  age  or  sickness. 

(b)  To  accumulate  capital  for  co-operative  in- 
dustries organised  by  the  workers  themselves. 

(c)  To  evoke  the  necessary  business  and  com- 
mercial capacity  for  organising  and  managing  such 
industries. 

{d)  To  organise  a  large  co-operative  market  of 
fairly  ascertainable  demand  over  a  large  area  of  the 
country. 

(e)  To  assist  in  promoting  the  formation  of  profit- 
sharLag  or  labour  co-partnership  productive  societies 
to  cater  for,  and  keep  in  working  adjustment  with,  the 
known  demand  of  the  market  just  indicated.  By 
profit-sharing  is  meant  sharing  profit  with  workers, 
according  to  rules,  on  wages  paid. 

22.  The  economy  of  distributive  co-operation  secures 
the  profits  of  distributive  trade  for  the  workers. 

23.  The  economy  of  profit-sharing  co-operative  pro- 
ductive societies  secures  for  them  the  profits  of  manufac- 
turing. From  this  distribution  of  profit  there  would  be 
two  important  results,  one  for  the  individual  worker,  one 
for  the  industry  generally  so  far  as  industry  depends  on  a 
circulating  capital  spent  on  fin  shed  goods. 


24.  Individual  workers  could  save  not  only  out  of  their 
wages  but  out  of  their  profits,  in  some  cases  both  distribu- 
tive and  productive  profits. 

25.  Individual  workers  who  do  not  save  have  enlarged 
spending  power  in  proportion  to  their  distributive  and  pro- 
ductive profits,  and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
up  a  more  strongly  stimulated  demand  for  finished  goods. 

26.  Further  as  to  paragraph  21 : — 

(a)  Co-operation  both  attracts  the  naturally  thrifty 
and  also  induces  thrift  amongst  the  otherwise  im- 
provident, according  to  my  experience. 

(b)  A  large  part  of  the  capital  actually  employed  in 
co-operative  production  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

(c)  The  store  system  of  co-operation  has  been 
largely  the  training  ground  of  productive  efficiency  so 
far  as  organisation  and  management  are  concerned. 

(d)  The  present  co-operative  store  system  is  such  a 
market  for  some  £10,000,000  to  £15,000,000  of  trade 
for  co-operative  production,  though  not  the  whole  of 
this  is  profiting -sharing  as  regards  the  workers.  It 
still  offers  a  furth:  r  distributive  market  of  £50,000,000 
or  £60,030,000  for  further  productive  enterprise  of 
this  character. 

(e)  Such  is  the  case  as  to  the  federated  societies  for 
which  I  am  general  secretary. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXX  7. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR,  F.  HARRIS,  OF  THE  CHURCH 

ARMY  HOME,  GATESHEAD. 


Extent. 

1.  The  number  affected  is  large.  Through  labour- 
saving  machinery,  hands  are  reduced,  generally  the 
weakest  and  unreliable  being  thrown  out  of  work. 
Classes :  mostly  labourers.  Characters :  generally  in- 
different. 

2.  The  period  of  duration  is  varied  and  periodic. 

Causes. 

3.  The  causes  of  unemployment  are : — 

(a)  Small  wages  when  employed,  preventing  the 
desirous  from  providing  for  future  needs.  I  should 
say  about  25  per  cent. 

(6)  Carelessness  and  indifference,  drunkenness, 
etc..  cause  of  the  other  75  per  cent. 


Effects. 

4.  Moral  and  physical  degeneration  ;  largely  training 
hooligans  and  thieves,  etc. ;  very  largely  the  feeding  ground 
for  prison,  workhouse,  and  asylum. 

Remedies. 

5.  Provide  special  work  for  the  genuine  by  distress 
committees.  Church  Army  institutions,  or  labour 
bureaux.  After  a  fair  chance,  if  no  sign  of  improvement, 
deprive  the  lazy  and  careless  able-bodied  of  their  liberty 
at  labour  colonies,  where  hard  work  and  long  hours 
should  be  imposed  upon  them.  Those  weak  intellectually 
and  physically  should  have  suitable  work  provided  and 
care  taken  of  them,  and  not  allowed  to  marry. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  MOORE  HAYTON,  TOWN  CLERK  OF  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 


1.  The  question  of  unemplojmient  has  not  received  any 
particular  study  on  my  part,  and  I  am  not  fully  familiar 
with  the  various  causes  which  have  lead  to  the  want  of 
employment  in  this  borough.  I  have,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  the  memorandum  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  clerk  to  the  distress  committee  as  regards 
the  present  extent  of  unemployment  and  its  causes,  and 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  his  statement  appears  to 
have  been  prepared  with  accuracy.  I  am  not  able  to  add 
anything  further,  as  the  secretary  has  dealt  with  the 
matter  fully. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  specific  remedy  against 
unemployment.  To  my  mind  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act  with  regard  to  results  has  failed  in  its  object. 
The  machinery  provided  for  reUeving  distress  may  be,  and 
no  doubt  is,  ample,  but  the  means,  or  in  other  words, 
funds,  are  lacking.  No  money  has  been  provided  by  the 
State,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity.  More- 
over experience  shows  that  where  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment or  municipal  agency  at  work  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
aided  in  part  by  the  rates,  the  pubhc  will  not  contribute 


voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  what  they 
have  already  had  to  provide  compulsorily.  A  suffi- 
cient subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
meet  this  difficulty.  In  such  case,  however,  another 
danger  would  arise,  as  there  wo\dd  not  be  an  incentive  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  to  apply  himself  to  any  particular 
employment  as  he  would  know  that  he  would  be  employed 
by  the  State  as  a  last  resort,  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  work  and  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  unem- 
ployed would  increase  and  as  a  result  greater  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  finding  work  which  would  be 
useful  in  its  natme  and  economical  in  its  execution. 

3.  The  real  remedy  for  want  of  emplojmient  through 
bad  trade,  which  experience  shows  arises  from  time  to  time 
in  aU  occupations,  is  the  institution  of  a  thrift  fimd  such 
as  is  at  present  formed  by  the  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  country.  The  contribution  to  this  fund 
should  be  compulsory  and  the  fund  itself  administered 
by  committees  constituted  of  representatives  of  the 
workmen  and  members  appointed  by  the  local 
authority. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COUNCILLOR  G.  H.  HOGG,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  TYNEMOUTH 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  County 
iiorough  of  Tynemouth  (eight  years) ;  Guardian  of  the 
Tynemouth  Union  (ten  years),  and  *Vice-Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  ;  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Northern  District  Poor  Law  Conference,  Member  of 
the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  Coimty  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Morpeth ;  Member  of  the  Local  Distress  Committee ; 
Trustee  of  the  Tynemouth  Victoria  Jubilee  Infirmary,  and 
generally  connected  with  the  public  life  of  this  district. 

2.  My  experience  as  a  guardian  has  been  a  general  one. 
I  wrote  and  read  a  paper  at  the  above-named  Conference 
in  1905  on  the  "  Relief  School  Children  Order,  1905,"  the 
necessity  for  and  the  best  method  of  feeding  such  children 
at  the  public  expense,  which  was  duly  published  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  by  King  &  Co.,  London. 

3.  I  have  also  addressed  the  Conference  on  "  Emigration 
to  Canada  of  Poor  Law  Children."  I  visited  the  Dominion 
as  a  member  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  1903  and 
believe  that  there  are  good  openings  for  the  children  and 
that  they  will  also  receive  kmdly  treatment.  Gateshead- 
on-Tyne  Board  has  sent  several,  and  all  reports  are  satis- 
factory. 

4.  Outdoor  Relief  ivith  Special  Reference  to  Medical 
Relief. — I  would  impress  upon  boards  the  great  importance 
of  relieving  officers  exercising  great  vigilance  over  this 
class  of  applications,  as  this  is  frequently  the  introduction 
to  a  permanent  position  on  the  relief  lists,  and  many 
individuals  have  little  compunction  in  making  such  appli- 
cations, as  it  does  not  carry  disfranchisement.  In  my 
opinion  any  form  of  parochial  relief  should  entail  dis- 
franchisement. 

5.  The  Treatment  of  Vagrants  by  a  Combination  of  Boards 
of  Guardians. — Upon  this  I  am  going  to  give  a  paper  before 
the  Conference  to  be  held  at  Keswick  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  July  next,  and  will  deal  fully  with  the  subject.  I  may 
add  that  I  am  inclined  to  hand  this  class  over  to  the 
police,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  which  is 
essential  to  an  effective  policy.  I  also  favour  the  Road- 
Ticket  System,  and  think  a  mid-day  meal  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  as  they  are  a  predatory  class  the  cost  should 
be  a  national  and  not  a  local  charge.  In  1906,  6,500 
vagi'ants  passed  through  the  casual  wards  of  this  Union. 

6.  The  Care  of  the  Feeble- Minded  and  Epileptic  in 
Special  Institutions. — In  all  our  large  workhouses  we  have 
a  class  who  are  not  sufficiently  mentally  deranged  for  the 
lunatic  asyhims,  who  are  the  butt  of  their  associates,  who 
caimot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  who  should  be  treated 
either  in  national  institutions,  or  in  special  homes  provided 
by  a  combmation  of  unions.  These  are  units  of  the  nation 
rather  than  of  a  locality,  and  should  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  national  exchequer. 

7.  The  Removal  of  Children  to  Cottage  or  Scattered 
Homes. — This  has  frequently  been  urged  by  Mr.  Lowry, 
our  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  and  while  I  agree 
that  it  is  the  ideal  method  of  treatment  I  consider  that  in 
workhouses  M'here  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  (as 
in  ours)  and  complete  segregation  of  the  children  from  the 
adult  portion  of  the  house,  so  costly  a  scheme  should  not 
be  forced  upon  them  mitil  the  time  is  more  opportime. 
The  Tynemouth  Union  has  agreed  to  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  imtil  the  Royal  Commission,  now 
sitting,  has  made  its  report. 

8.  The  Treatment  of  Phthisis  under  the  Poor  Laiv. — 
This  has  engaged  my  attention,  but  from  statistics  pre- 
pared by  our  union,  the  remedial  treatment  of  this  class 
must  commence  before  they  are  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Poor  Law,  as  the  disease  is  then  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  hope  for  any  permanent  cure  in  specially 
provided  sanatoria. 


Unemployment. 

9.  In  this  district  unemployment  is  not  chronic,  but 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  due  to  variations  in  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  socialist  panacea  of  socialistic  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labour  does  not  or  could  not  effect 
any  alleviation.  I  observed  in  going  through  the  lists 
of  applications  that  the  great  preponderance  of  the  un- 
employed are  unskilled  labourers.  As  a  member  of  our 
local  education  authority  I  have  endeavoured  when 
visiting  our  schools  to  impress  upon  the  elder  boys  the 
importance  of  learning  some  trade,  and  not  becoming 
mere  labourers  in  our  ship  yards — an  attraction  for 
youths  just  leaving  school,  as  they  can  earn  considerably 
more  money  than  they  could  by  becoming  apprentices. 

10.  Of  the  real  genuine  vmemployed  workman  we 
have  had  only  a  mere  sprinkling  in  this  district  for  a 
very  long  time.  Lazy  men  always  abound,  and  on  many 
occasions  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The 
world  has  no  conception  of  the  growth  of  laziness.  To 
me  it  is  a  greater  factor  in  connection  with  poverty  than 
even  excessive  drinking. 

11.  In  this  district  the  unemployed  question  and  the 
Act  itself  for  the  time  being  is  forgotten. 

12.  The  Causes  of  Unemployment  here  are  periodio 
and  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  coal,  iron,  and 
shipbuilding  trades. 

13.  Owing  to  the  stringent  trade  society  regulations, 
and  what  I  term  the  abuse  of  trade  unionism,  men  are 
now  sooner  thrown  upon  the  human  scrap  heap 
than  formerly.  The  minimum  wage  regulation  also 
causes  all  but  first-class  workmen  in  times  of  slackness  to 
be  placed  among  the  unemployed.  I  think  that  men 
should  be  engaged  at  their  market  value  and  not  at  an 
amount  fixed  by  a  trade  union,  so  that  a  smart  man 
should  not  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  duU  one. 

14.  The  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  also 
a  factor  in  the  question. 

15.  I  have  not  observed  any  unemployment  brought 
about  by  the  mal-administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  as 
was  the  case  previous  to  1834,  and  as  in  some  districts 
has  been  the  case  since.  I  agree  with  Sir  William  Chance 
in  his  book  on  "  Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor  "  : — "  There 
is  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  an  outdoor  relief  policy 
is  cheaper  for  the  ratepayers  than  one  of  indoor  relief ; 
but  experience  teaches  the  contrary.  A  union  which 
makes  indoor  relief  the  rule  and  outdoor  relief  the  ex- 
ception is  always  more  economically  administered  thaa 
one  in  which  such  a  policy  is  disregarded." 

16.  In  times  of  exceptional  trade  depression  I  should 
do  everything  to  encourage  the  fluidity  of  labour,  by 
establishing  labour  registries  throughout  the  country, 
with  a  central  office  for  each  district.  Northern,  Midland, 
Eastern,  Western,  etc.,  and  providing  the  means,  either 
by  voluntary  effort,  or  by  the  application  of  the  Act 
and  the  levying  of  rate,  or  both,  wherewith  men 
could  be  readily  removed  from  a  district  where  work  is 
slack  to  one  where  it  is  more  abundant.  The  levying  of 
a  labour  rate  I  do  not  favour,  as  it  destroys  the  distinction 
between  pauperism  and  independence  and  this  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  as  broad  as  possible  and  should 
be  clearly  pointed  out  to  all  applicants  for  employ- 
ment. The  pajrment  of  the  wages  of  labour  by  those 
who  are  not  the  employers  of  the  labour  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  sound  economics. 

17.  In  my  experience  the  efficient  workman  is  seldom 
unemployed  and  the  inefficient  should  be  left  to  shift 
for  himself.  All  should  be  encouraged  in  habits  of  thrift 
by  joining  benefit  clubs  and  trade  societies,  who  pay 


*  Elected  Chairman  in  April,  1907. 
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unemployment  money,  and  who  endeavour  to  find  work 
for  their  members,  and  by  mvesting  in  savings  banks  in 
times  of  full  emplo3Tnent.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  has 
been  more  encouraging  during  the  last  half  century  than 
the  gradual  diminution  of  pauperism,  particularly  the 
able-bodied,  which  in  many  of  our  provincial  unions  is 
almost  nil,  and  the  simultaneous  growth  of  our  friendly 
societies,  savings  banks  and  co-operative  stores,  the  accu- 
mulated funds  of  which  now  reach  £300,000,000. 

18.  I  see  no  solution  in  old  age  pensions  until  something 
more  workable  is  evolved  than  any  of  the  100  schemes 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  1896.  In  any  case,  to 
be  effective  the  pension  will  have  to  be  unconditional 
and  universal,  as  it  would  be  inoperative  if  the  Report  of 
1899  were  adopted,  "  that  the  applicant  must  not  have 
more  than  10s.  per  week,  be  of  proved  industry,  and 
have  shown  a  reasonable  amount  of  thrift."  Such  a 
person  would  not  require  the  dole. 

19.  I  consider  it  an  anomaly  that  grandparents  are 
held  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  grandchildren,  while  the  latter  who  are  generally 
in  the  better  position,  cannot  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  their  grandparents.  If  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  exactly  reversed,  which  would  more 
equitably  meet  the  cases  of  my  actual  observation,  both 
should  be  made  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  other. 

20.  Another  item  of  our  Poor  Law  administration  for 
which  some  provision  should  be  made,  is  the  disposition 
of  our  boys  when  old  enough  to  leave  the  workhouse. 
At  present  we  retain  them  until  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  we  endeavour  to  find  them  situations  with 
residence,  where  their  services  are  accepted  for  a  year  or 


two  in  lieu  of  wages  with  perhaps  a  small  sum  for  pocket 
money.  This  we  find  very  difficult  of  accomplishment 
as  there  are  few  occupations  (with  the  exception  of  farmers) 
where  the  principals  are  either  able  or  willing  to  provide 
housing  accommodation.  The  result  is,  that  if  we  send 
boys  to  learn  a  trade,  such  as  shipwright,  carpenter, 
boatbuilder,  blacksmith,  mason,  or  joiner,  where  they  only 
receive  5s.  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  probably  from 
6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week  for  the  second  year  ;  they  have 
to  be  boarded  with  some  family,  or  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  with  a  widow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  work, 
who  will  not  accept  them  under  9s.  or  10s.  per  week ; 
the  difference  having  to  be  met  by  volimtary  contribution. 
We  have  a  society  in  connection  with  our  board  of  guar- 
dians for  such  purpose,  known  as  "  The  Boys  Aid 
Society,"  the  subscriptions  to  which  are  principally 
received  from  individual  members  of  the  board.  This 
I  consider  improper,  particularly  as  many  of  our 
guardians  are  now  drawn  from  the  artisan  and 
working  classes,  and  the  sacrifice  they  make  in 
attending  to  their  public  duties  is  quite  sufiScient, 
without  asking  for  a  money  subscription.  If  boys  are 
thus  employed  in  towns  where  the  workhouse  is  situated, 
they  should  have  the  privilege  of  returning  thereto 
in  the  evening  ;  of  course,  handing  their  wages  to  the 
master  of  the  house  in  consideration  of  food  and  shelter. 
When  they  are  found  situations  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  a  large  imion,  or  outside  the  limits  of  the  union, 
the  difference  between  the  wages  they  receive  and  what 
has  to  be  paid  for  their  board  and  lodging,  until  they  are, 
say,  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  imtil  they  receive  sufficient 
wages  to  support  themselves  entirely,  should  be  a  legiti- 
mate charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  union. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    SHEFFIELD,  BY  COUNCILLOR 
HOLMSHAW,  PRESIDENT  TRADES  COUNCIL,  AND  MEMBER  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  have  no  information  to  offer  as  to  the  number  of 
men  out  of  work,  information  of  this  nature  being  most 
difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  many  workmen  being  un- 
organised and  also  to  the  fact  that  some  trade  unions 
keep  no  record  of  their  unemployed  and  have  no  "  out- 
of-work  "  fund.  This  difficulty  is  all  the  greater  in 
Sheffield,  where  there  are  probably  more  than  100  different 
trades  or  industries  carried  on,  in  many  cases  in  isolated 
workshops,  the  workman  fetching  his  work  from  the 
warehouse  of  his  employer  and  doing  it  at  piece  rates. 

2.  The  building  trades  have  many  men  out  of  work. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  stoppage  of  building  operations  after 
several  years  of  exceptional  activity.  During  these  years 
many  workmen  were  attracted  to  the  town  j  these  have 
stayed  on  through  a  period  of  depression,  hoping  for  a 
renewal  of  building  activity,  and  help  to  swell  the  list  of 
unemployed. 

3.  The  laying  of  the  tramways  attracted  many  men  to 
the  town.  That  work  is  now  finished,  and  these  men, 
mostly  unskiUod,  are  among  the  unemployed. 

4.  Machinery  has  displaced  men  here  as  ever5rwhere  ; 
chis  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  file  trade,  also  in  the 
forging  of  blades  for  knives,  scissors,  and  razors. 

5.  Fluctuations  in  trade  cause  many  men  to  be 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  work.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  large  iron  and  steel  works,  where  often  an  influx 
of  work  means  the  setting  on  of  men  who  must  be  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  the  pressing  order  is  completed. 

6.  Men  in  the  cutlery  trades  are  often  periodically 
unemployed  through  fluctuations  in  trade.  Depression 
is  particularly  felt  in  the  earUer  months  of  the  year. 
Orders  have  been  completed  largely  for  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and  it  seems  customary  for  work  to  be  scarce  for 
some  weeks  after.  The  same  apphes  with  even  greater 
force  to  workers  in  the  silver  trades. 


7.  Want  of  work  in  time  demoralises  the  best  men.- 
They  become  careless,  take  less  and  less  pride  in  home, 
and  their  growing  indifference  is  communicated  to  their 
families.  They  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale, 
until  finally  losing  heart  they  cease  to  make  what  appears 
to  them  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  disappear  into  the  regular 
army  of  "  unemployed,"  an  army  composed  of  those  who 
have  not  only  ceased  to  become  producers  but  also 
purchasers. 

8.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  caused  the  numbers 
and  class  of  the  unemployed  to  be  ascertained,  but  only  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  the  more  skilled  workmen  refused 
generally  to  sign  the  unemployed  register,  mainly  because 
the  work  offered  would  be  rough  work  of  the  stone-breaking 
or  similar  class.  The  skilled  artisan  is  unfitted  for  such 
work.  Beyond  getting  this  imperfect  list  the  Act  is  a 
failure.  It  provides  no  funds  for  wages,  and  offers  no 
means  of  work.  All  the  work  for  the  unemployed  in 
Sheffield  could  have  been  found  without  the  aid  of  the 
Act. 

9.  If  Government  work  could  be  distributed  over  more 
regular  periods  instead  of,  as  at  present,  coming  at  in- 
tervals and  being  required  in  a  hurry,  thereby  causing 
irregularity  of  employment,  much  benefit  would  be  felt, 
especially  in  the  heavy  trades. 

10.  The  amending  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  hy 
compelhng  a  distinguishing  mark  on  all  foreign  cutlery 
coming  into  this  country  would  benefit  the  cutlery  trade. 

11.  Local  authorities  should  be  assisted  more  by  grants 
from  Government.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  paving 
of  streets  and  other  works  of  public  utihty,  but  money  is 
wanted  and  rates  will  not  bear  increasing.  The  people 
must  be  kept  on  the  land  and  not  come  into  the  towns  to 
compete  for  the  unskilled  work. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  HERBERT  HUGHES,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  DEPUTY  LORD  MAYOR 

OF  SHEFFIELD. 


1.  Beyond  the  normal  small  percentage  of  persons  un- 
employed, usually  because  they  are  vmemployable,  or  from 
time  to  time  are  out  of  work  from  personal  causes,  there  is 
practically  little  or  no  unemployment  at  the  present  time, 

2.  Such  unemployment  does  exist  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  the  case  of  Sheffield  arises  from  the  ebbing  of  a  tide 
of  trade  prosperity. 

3.  At  present  the  tide  is  flowing,  which  accounts  for  the 
answer  to  the  first  question,  but  when  the  inevitable  ebb 
■comes  there  will  be  undoubtedly  unemployment  from  what 
may  be  termed  the  natural  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  trade. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
•effect  of  unemployment  arising  from  such  a  cause  as  I 
have  set  out. 

5.  The  real  effect  of  course  is  to  put  stress  upon 
those  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, which  has  usually  been  met  in  Sheffield  by  the 
subscriptions  of  those  who  desire  to  help  them  over  a  time 
of  bad  trade. 

6.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  be  recurring  periods 
of  bad  trade  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  the  world-wide 
trade  which  Sheffield  carries  on,  but  the  effect  in  Sheffield 
has  never  been  such  as  could  not  be  coped  with  by  the 
■co-operation  of  those  people  who  were  willing  to  assist. 

7.  The  remedy  for  this  ebb  and  flow  of  trade  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  exist,  nor  would  it  be  forthcoming  from  any 
artificial  restrictions  upon  the  import  trade  of  the  country. 

8.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cheap  food  available  for 
the  people  enables  a  time  of  distress  to  be  tided  over  with 
no  very  grave  results  so  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned. 

9.  In  my  opinion  the  conditions  leading  to  unemploy- 
ment, in  Sheffield  lead,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  un- 
employment in  all  countries. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  Unemployed  Workman's  Act,  I 
ibelieve  that  it  does  good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  tended  to 
•explode  the  fallacy  that  there  is  continuous  unemployment 
of  deserving  persons  willing  to  work,  while  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  recurring  periods  of  distress  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  it  may  be  of  real  benefit,  in  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  and  in  assisting  in  applying  the  necessary  remedies. 


11.  The  danger  of  an  Unemployed  or  Distress  Committee 
in  every  town  is  lest  it  should,  by  unwise  action,  create 
the  disease  which  it  was  brought  into  existence  to  mitigate. 

12.  If  a  Distress  Committee  considers  that  its  duties 
are  to  get  together  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  to 
apply  it  regardless  of  careful  investigation  of  each  case, 
and  of  the  state  of  trade  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  unemployed  ready 
for  the  benefits  which  may  be  offered ;  bub  in  Sheffield 
the  Committee  has,  on  the  whole,  acted  as  it  seems  to  me 
with  much  care  and  discretion,  and  notliing  but  good 
results  have  therefore  been  forthcoming. 

13.  In  Sheffield  much  care  has  always  been  exercised  in 
actual  times  of  distress  to  investigate  cases,  and  yet  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  large  amount  of  imposition  and 
overlapping  in  the  distribution  of  monej' subscribed  for  the 
relief  of  distress,  and  lean  imagine  that  the  estabUshment 
of  a  Distress  Committee  under  the  Act,  which  up  to  now 
has  not  had  to  deal  with  a  period  of  distress,  may  result 
in  a  much  more  discriminate  distribution  of  any  distress 
fund. 

14.  In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
have  been  sporadic  areas  of  distress,  owing  to  unem- 
ployment created  by  the  capricious  way  in  which  Govern- 
ment orders  have  been  given  to  Sheffield. 

15.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  arises  with 
regard  to  such  orders  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  best  gun,  armour  or  ammunition  avail- 
able for  the  moment,  and  it  may  also  be  contended  that 
the  class  of  workmen  engaged  on  these  Government  orders 
are  exceedingly  well  paid,  and  should  be  able  to  provide 
for  what  is  more  or  less  a  recurring  incident  in  their 
business  life. 

16.  Nevertheless  this  policy  of  giving  out  Government 
orders  at  irregular  intervals  does  affect  employment  in 
Sheffield,  and  may  be  referred  to  therefore  as  an  incident 
in  the  problem  so  far  as  it  affects  this  city. 

17.  In  conclusion  I  should  Uke  to  give  my  strong  opinion 
that  there  is  no  chronic  unemployment  in  Sheffield,  save 
such  as  is  within  the  personal  control  of  the  workmen 
affected. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  E.  G.  A.  JACKSON,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
KENSINGTON  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY,  AS  TO 
THE    .ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


1.  In  the  -winter  of  1904-5,  when  the  question  of  un- 
employment was  very  much  to  the  foi'e,  and  Joint  Com- 
mittees were  formed  under  what  was  generally  known 
as  "  Mr.  IfOng's  Scheme,"  the  Kensington  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  offered  to  under- 
take to  make  all  the  necei&sary  inquiries  fox  the 
Kensington  Joint  Committee  into  the  cases  of  men  re- 
gistering themselves  as  "unemployed." 

2.  During  tflie  previous  winter  the  Kensington  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  had  care- 
fully watched  the  development  of  the  unemployed  ques- 
tion, and  had  mapped  out  the  district  and  made  all 
arrangements  to  deal  with  a  large  increase  of  appli- 
cations, if  necessary,  so  that  their  machinery  for  the 
purpose  was  in  good  order,  and  their  offer  was  gladly 
accepted  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

3.  The  Kensington  Gommvtibee  of  tSie  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  had  no  faith  in  the  remedy  of  employment 
relief,  and  the  plan  they  adopted  was  to  make  care- 
ful inquiry  into  each  individual  case,  and,  on  certain 
well-defined  conditions,  to  grant  assistance  in  the  form 
of  a  weekly  allowance  for  a  certain  period,  urging  the 
applicant  to  use  his  best  efforts  meanwhile  to  find 
regular  employment. 

4.  The  conditions  insisted  upon  were  that  the  alleged 
•unemployment  could  be  shown  to  be  due  to  exceptional 
circumstances,  not  chronic  or  merely  seasonal  ;  tihat 
the  appliant  had  a  settled  home,  bore  a  good  character, 
and  had  ordinarily  been  able  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence. 


5.  The  amount  of  assistance  given  varied  in  each 
case  according  to  the  -individual  requirements,  th© 
earnings  of  all  the  memibers  of  the  family  being  taken 
into  account ;  and  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that,  with 
the  allowance  granted,  the  total  income  of  the  family 
sihould  still  be  below  the  minimum  average  reached 
when  the  head  of  the  family  was  in  regxilar  work. 

6.  It  was  explained  to  the  applicant  in  each  instance- 
that  the  assistance  was  granted  to  give  him  time  to  seek 
his  own  work,  and  it  was  continued  as  long  as  h» 
appeared  to  be  doing  his  utmost  in  this  way. 

7.  The  periods  varied  from  one  or  two  weeks  to  fivw- 
or  six  weeks — a,  month  being  about  the  average. 

8.  Seventy  cases  were  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and 
almost  all  successfully. 

9.  The  men  so  assisted  found  work  for  themselves  in 
most  instances,  and  showed  real  appreciation  of  the- 
helpi  afforded  them. 

10.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  demoralised' 
by  it,  but  regarded  it  as  an  aid  to  regaining  their  in- 
depenoence,  while  it  has  been  noticeable  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  received  employment- 
relief  relaxed  their  own  efforts  to  find  work,  and  looked 
increasingly  for  outside  help. 

11.  The  total  number  of  applicants  to  the  Kensing- 
ton Joint  Committee  was  750,  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  were  casual  labourers,  whose  "unem- 
ployment "  was  in  no  way  due  to  exceptional  circum  - 
stances,  and  these  were  dealt  with  under  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  0.0,  S. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  F.  JAMES,  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS'  AID  SOCIETIES,  EMBODY- 
ING  THE  VIEWS  OF  THIRTY-FOUR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS'  AID  SOCIETIES 
AFFILIATED  TO  THE    CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 


1.  The  tab-ulated  statement  is  a  digest  of  the  views  of 
thirty-four  discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies  in  Great 
Britain.    (See  Appendix  No.  XLI.  (.A.).) 

Causes. 

2.  Of  these,  eight  societies  (Bradford,  Cambridge, 
Carnarvon,  Cornwall,  West  Glamorgan,  Lincolnshire, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford  and  Radnor)  have  experienced 
little  or  no  inconvenience  in  their  work,  from  imemploy- 
ment. 

3.  Sixteen  societies  attribute  the  cause  of  imemploy- 
ment  in  part  to  intemperance,  vice,  incapacity,  or  in- 
firmity in  the  workers  themselves. 

4.  Thirteen  societies  give  slackness  of  trade  as  a  cause, 
six  of  them  being  of  opinion  that  foreign  competition  and 
cheap  alien  labour  are  mainly  responsible. 

5.  Eight  replies  mention  congestion  of  town  districts 
and  want  of  "  fluidity "  in  labour  as  chief  factors  in 
unemployment. 


6.  Three  societies  find  the  present  law  relating  to 
employers'  liability  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  employment 
of  elderly  men. 

Bemedies. 

7.  Eleven  societies  urge  the  establishment  of  State 
labour  and  training  colonies. 

8.  Eight  advocate  greater  attention  being  paid  to  the 
technical  education  of  young  people,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

9.  Nine  societies  recommend  the  institution  of  facilities 
for  enabling  workers  to  hear  of,  and  get  to,  employment  in 
distant  centres  of  activity. 

10.  Six  replies  suggest  emigration  as  one  remedy. 

11.  Six  societies  think  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  Tariff  Reform  in  the  direction  of  import  duties  on 
foreign  imports. 
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APPENDICES : 
APPENDIX  No.  XLII. 


STATEMENT    OF   EVIDENCE    ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  ALDERMAN  W.  H.  JESSOP,  J.P.^ 

HUDDERSFIELD  TOWN  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Laws.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  during  the  last  forty  years  in  Huddersfield  and 
district,  and  have  employed  a  large  number  of  workmen. 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  working  classes  have  suffered  very 
much  from  want  of  employment  even  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  great  variety  of  trades  carried  on  in 
this  district,  and  the  fact  that  the  persons  engaged  in  trade 
seem  to  have  so  well  organised  their  trade  unions  that 
when  a  depression  in  trade  takes  place,  workmen  and 
their  families  do  not  feel  the  effect  so  much  as  in  some  of 
the  large  cities  and  towns.  In  the  textile  trades  the 
machinery  is  run  overtime  almost  throughout  the  year. 


3.  In  October,  1905,  a  Distress  Committee  was  con- 
stituted by  the  Huddersfield  Town  Council.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  committee,  in  fact.  Chairman  of  the- 
Temporary  Work  Sub-committee.  I  believe  we  had  about 
nineteen  applications,  which  we  dealt  with  up  to  April,. 
1906,  then  the  Committee  decided  to  close  the  Distress- 
Office,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  demand  for  re-opening 
has  been  made  this  winter. 

4.  Huddersfield  and  district  may  be  considered  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  with  having  so  many  charitable- 
organisations  which  are  available  in  cases  of  need. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GREVILLE  JONES,  MANAGER  OF  THE  CLARENCE  IROIf 

V^^ORKS,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 


1.  My  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years 
at  the  Clarence  Works  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bell  Bros., 
Ltd.,  pig-iron  manufacturers. 

2.  The  emploj'ment  of  men  is  fairly  regular  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  trade  connected  with  the  Middles- 
brough district.  In  the  case  of  the  finished  material  trade 
this,  no  doubt,  fluctuates,  more  men  being  employed 
during  a  prosperous  period  as  compared  with  the  number 
employed  during  a  slack  time.  These  remarks  apply  also 
to  shipbuilding  establishments. 

3.  As  regards  old  age,  the  custom  at  these  works  up  to 
the  present  is  that  men  who  have  served  the  firm  for  any 
length  of  time,  when  they  become  aged,  are  found  light 
work.  In  a  short  time,  however,  these  conditions  will  be 
altered,  as,  in  view  of  the  "  Compensation  Act,  1906," 
coming  into  force  in  July  next,  our  directors  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  pensions  for  the  old  men  em- 
ployed at  Clarence,  so  that  they  will  be  prevented  coming 
to  the  works.  It  is  positively  unsafe  for  such  men  to  go 
about  the  works,  more  particularly  as  the  firm  is  respon- 
sible, in  case  anything  happens  to  them  in  the  form  of  an 
accident,  to  pay  weekly  compensation,  or  if  the  accident 
should  prove  fatal,  and  they  have  dependants,  three  years' 
wages.  I  may  say  that  our  experience  with  regard  to  old 
men  since  the  introduction  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  1897,  has  been  a  very  expensive  item. 

4.  Of  course  men  whose  ages  range  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wander  from 
place  to  place  (i.e.,  never  settling  down  to  any  particular 
works)  have  been  forced  on  to  the  list  of  unemployed 
lately,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  in  this  district  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
affected  in  consequence,  together  with  the  migration  of 
men  from  other  districts  when  they  hear  of  a  spurt  in  the 
trade  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  Probably  another  thing 
will  affect  this  question,  e.g.  from  time  to  time  a  number  of 
Irishmen  arrive  in  England  during  the  harvest  time,  and 
after  the  harvesting  work  has  been  done  they  very  often 
get  into  the  different  works,  where  they  find  employment. 


These  Irishmen  are  able-bodied,  and  in  many  instances- 
superior  to  some  of  the  class  known  as  casual  labourers. 

5.  I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two  things  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  the  question  of  earnings.  The  old 
men  mentioned  in  paragraph  4  (fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age) 
have,  in  many  instances,  earned  good  wages — probably 
£2  each  per  week — out  of  which  they  have  made  small 
allowances  to  their  wives  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
famiUes,  the  remainder  of  the  money  being  spent  in  drink 
apd  gambling.  Some  men  who  have  earned  from  7s.  to 
10s.  a  day  in  the  employ  of  my  own  firm  allow  the  wives 
say  30s.  a  week,  and  spend  the  balance  in  the  evils  already 
enumerated.  When  these  men  die  their  wives  and 
families  are  thrown  upon  the  rates  of  the  town.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  welcome  the  passing  of  some  measure  bj- 
Parliament  whereby  every  man  in  receipt  of  wages  of  the 
amount  already  named  would  be  compelled  to  subscribe 
to  a  fund  a  certain  sum  weekly,  which  would  accumulate, 
so  that  when  he  reaches  advanced  age  the  money  so  saved 
would  become  a  kind  of  "  old  age  pension  "  for  him.  The 
squandering  of  money,  apart  from  being  absolute  waste, 
also  has  the  tendency  to  make  men  unfit  for  work  and 
therefore  it  is  a  matter  which  should  further  occupy  the  • 
minds  of  our  legislators  at  the  present  time. 

6.  The  "Unemployed  Workmen's  Act"  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  step  ia  the  right  direction.  As  far  as  our  own 
district  is  concerned  we  have  now  an  organisation  to  which 
we  can  apply  at  any  time  when  we  require  extra  men,  ad- 
vantage of  which  we  have  taken  on  very  many  occasions. 
Even  in  the  cases  supplied  to  us  from  this  source  men  are 
found  who  do  not  want  work. 

7.  I  may  add  that  Messrs.  Bell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  encourage 
their  workmen  to  deposit  money.  Up  to  the  first  £5( ) 
deposited,  they  allow  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  above  £50, 
2J  per  cent.  There  are  all  grades  of  workmen  taking 
advantage  of  this  privilege.  Then  in  addition  to  this, 
Lady  Bell  has  instituted  a  fund  tor  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  workmen  here,  the  rate  of  interest  being  Id.  in  the 
Is.  up  to  £2,  and  the  amormts  (principal  and  interest)  are 
withdrawn  aimaally. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  JENKIN  JONES,  ORGANISING 
DISTRICT  DELEGATE  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS,  AND  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  CARDIFF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  am  an  engineer,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years 
have  been  a  paid,  official  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  and  the  districts  under  my  official  supervision 
cover  all  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  West  of 
England,  Birmingham  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles  from  Birmingham. 

2.  The  extent  of  unemployment  varies  very  much, 
which  is  usual  in  seaport  towns  ;  it  has  been  greater  in 
trades,  as  explained  in  the  next  subsections. 

3.  As  to  numbers  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  in- 
telligent estimate  unless  I  made  a  special  investigation. 

4.  Among  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  port  there  are 
many  men  out  of  work  on  occasions,  while  on  some 
occasions  the  number  of  unemployed  would  be  very 
•small,  due  to  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work 

5.  The  unskilled  workmen  engaged  in  loading,  unloading, 
coal-trimming  and  general  dock  labour  would  always  have 
men  unemployed  on  this  work  and  these  men  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  dock  labour,  but  while  they  are 
members  generally  of  an  union  there  is  no  register  of 
unemployed  kept,  as  there  is  no  out-of-work  benefit  in 
their  ujiions.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  unskilled 
'who  attend  to  the  skilled  workmen,  therefore  only  an 
approximate  and  rough  guess  could  be  made  as  to  numbers. 

6.  The  imemployment  in  the  marine  or  dock  work  is 
periodic,  such  being  controlled  by  shipping,  which,  when 
depressed,  increases  the  periodic  unemployment ;  this  is 
greater  during  summer  months. 

7.  The  cause  of  unemployment  may  be  chiefly  due  to 
■shipping  being  bad,  low  freights  and  the  smaller  volume 
of  repairs  done  ;   this  is  a  greater  factor,  as  Cardiff  is 


mainly  a  repairing  centre  and  the  skilled  workmen  and 
their  attendants  chiefly  depend  on  repair  work. 

8.  The  imemployment  in  the  building  trades,  I  would 
say,  is  chronic  from  the  long  spell  of  bad  trade,  but  the 
unskilled  labour  is  mostly  affected,  as  the  skilled  workmen 
are  able  to  move  to  other  towns  where  employment  maybe 
better. 

9.  Regarding  the  building  trades  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  cause,  only  the  fact  that  no  new  buildings  are  required 
and  possibly  the  construction  of  some  buildings  may  have 
effect  on  the  number  of  men  employed. 

10.  The  effect  of  unemployment  on  the  skilled,  as  the 
immense  majority  are  in  the  imions,  is,  of  course,  to  reduce 
their  spending  power  and  a  higher  weekly  contribution 
to  the  rmion  results. 

11.  Upon  the  unskilled  the  effect  is  great,  as  they  have 
no  money  to  draw  from  the  unions  and  e.g.,  the  builders' 
labourers  would  seek  for  dock  labour,  thus  making  un- 
employment in  dock  labour  more  acute. 

12.  Being  a  member  of  the  Cardiff  Distress  Committee, 
my  impression  was  that  general  and  builders'  laboxu-ers 
were  the  chief  applicants,  but  there  were  some  painters, 
while  some  would  say  there  were  masons  and  bricklayers, 
but  I  am  doubtful  of  the  latter. 

13.  Most  of  the  work  given  was  pick  and  shovel,  which 
apparently  did  not  suit  many  of  the  applicants,  but  gener- 
ally many  were  relieved  during  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Committee. 

14.  The  remedy  for  unemployment  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  prepared  to  suggest,  but  may  do  so  on  further 
consideration. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  D.  KELLEY,  M.P..  MANCHESTER. 


1.  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  re  unemplojmient  I  beg 
to  say  that  in  certain  industries  the  condition  has  passed 
-from  periodic  to  chronic.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  Man- 
chester a  large  number  of  persons  able  and  willing  to  work 
are  out  of  employment.  When  trade  is  good  there  are 
always  amongst  skilled  artizans  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 
•  out  of  employment;  for  a  long  period  and  up  to  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent.  Amongst 
the  unskilled  the  number  would  be  much  greater,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  approach  to  a  correct 
computation  in  respect  to  the  imskilled,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  above  is  a  moderate  computation,  arrived  at  from 
figures  submitted  to  me  during  the  period  and  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

2.  The  cause  of  it  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  improved  machinery,  and  to  the  failure  on  the 
-part  of  some  men  to  respond  to  the  increased  state  of  effi- 
ciency demanded  by  employers  owing  to  keener  com- 
petition which  means  an  increased  output.  Men  who  can- 
not rise  to  the  new  conditions  are  squeezed  out  of  the 
skilled  trades,  and  of  course  ultimately  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled.  Under  the  circumstances  referred 
to  men  and  women  are  put  out  of  regular  emplojTnent, 
and  in  many  cases  out  of  employment  altogether,  with 
the  result  that  eventually  they  lose  energy  and,  what  usu- 
ally follows,  self  respect.  The  weakly  and  emaciated 
appearance  of  many  children  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 


of  our  large  cities  are  distinctly  traceable  to  loss  of  em- 
ployment on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  consequently 
loss  of  food,  or  at  any  rate  the  right  sort  of  food  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  a  physically  healthy  condition. 

3.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  but  I  certainly  think  that  a  legal  eight 
hoiu"s  day  with  two  sets  of  workpeople  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  evil ;  it  might  be  necessary  to  work  less  than 
eight  hours  per  day,  but  it  would  be  far  better  to  distri- 
bute employment  amongst  the  whole  than  to  have  a  large 
number  without  any  at  all;  and  this  could  be  done  by  an 
eight  hours  day  or  a  day  of  less  than  eight  hours. 

4.  Organisation  amongst  the  unskilled  is  more  difficult 
to  bring  about  than  amongst  the.  skilled.  I  have  spent 
much  time  and  trouble  in  trying  to  organise  the  unskilled, 
and  to  an  extent  succeeded,  but  they  are  most  difficult 
to  keep  together,  and  I  may  add  that  the  difficulty  is 
largely  increased  by  the  lack  of  permanent  emplojnnent. 
The  continual  changes  that  take  place  by  men  leaving 
or  being  discharged,  and  also  by  the  low  wages  paid, 
make  it  so  that  they  cannot  afford  to  join  a  union,  or,  if 
they  do,  when  out  of  employment  their  membership  lapses. 

5.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  more  on  the  questiod 
at  present,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  something  may  be  done 
to  relieve  the  situation,  which  if  not  reUeved  might  possibly 
become  dangerous, 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  XLVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  JOHN  LEA^ 
J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Extent. 

1.  During  the  time  October,  1906,  to  June,  1907,  being 
the  second  term,  the  number  of  persons  registered  as 
applying  for  employment  was  :  Males,  2,895  ;  females, 
376  ;  total,  3,271.  The  major  portion  were  genuine 
cases,  there  being  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  that 
might  be  termed  chronic,  and  the  number  applying  on 
both  first  and  second  terms  were  not  numerous.  Prob- 
ably one-tenth  only  -were  skilled  tradesmen.  The 
committee  offered  work  to  497,  and  this  was  accepted 
by  268;  many  of  the  others  no  doubt  obtained  work  else- 
where. The  writer  would  like  to  have  a  weekly  applica- 
tion, as  so  many  fail  to  notify  their  success  in  finding 
work. 

Causes. 

2.  In  my  opinion  the  great  cause  of  distress  is  due  to 
vnemployment  by  a  lack  of  early  training  in  an  industrial 
trade  or  art.  The  cry  to  educate  is  excellent,  but  the 
advantage  of  a  trade  likely  to  benefit  the  individual  and 
the  State  is  too  much  overlooked.  Many  persons 
are  displaced  by  introductions  or  improvements  in 
machinerj',  and  the  human  machine  often  has  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon.  In  one  district  in  our  city  there  are 
hundreds  of  ahens  who  five  and  thrive  without  public 
assistance.  Only  one  of  these  apphed  to  oux  relief  bureau 
during  the  eight  months  stated,  and  he  had  two  trades 
to  his  credit.  At  the  same  time  intemperance  unfits 
man;j  for  daily  duty.  From  £2,000,000  to  £3,000,000 
pass  annually  over  the  bars  of  our  public-houses  (not 
coimting  hotels),  and  in  this  evil  of  drinking,  apart  from 
convicted  drunkenness,  there  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
answers  to  Question  No.  2. 

Effects. 

3.  This  means  a  sad  amount  of  suffering  to  women  and 
children,  the  pledging  of  goods  and  the  loss  of  self-respect. 


Some  will  say  the  people  drink  because  they  are  poor. 
Speaking  with  considerable  experience  as  a  magistrate,, 
the  writer  says  that  the  people  are  poor  because  they  drink 
and  because  they  are  thus  rendered  unfit  for  daily  duty. 

Remedies. 

4.  The  cily  council's  labour  bureau  was  open  for 
some  years,  but  was  Uttle  availed  of  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  No  work  was 
provided,  but  money  was  subscribed  when  necessary 
and  distributed  as  in  1904,  when  the  vs^riter  was  Lord 
Mayor. 

5.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  This  Act 
has  been  very  useful  as  regards  Liverpool.  The  labour 
bureau  was  taken  over  and  placed  upon  a  firm  basis  ;  work 
has  been  provided ;  emigration  has  been  extensively 
resorted  to.  But  the  great  advantage  has  been  that  the 
committee,  formed  on  the  broad  Hnes  laid  down  in  the 
Act,  with  a  generous  introduction  of  persons  of  opposite 
and  possibly  extreme  views,  has  proved  a  safety  valve 
and  an  instrument  for  good  in  any  possible  emergency. 

6.  Labour  farms  are  not  likely  to  do  any  good  as  long 
as  our  towms  are  made  so  much  more  attractive  than 
are  the  country  places.  Of  our  colonies  the  writer  cannot 
speak,  but  he  hopes  to  visit  Canada  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 
[For  copy  of  Mr.  Lea's  Report  on  his  visit  to  Canada,  see 
Appendix  XLVI.  (A.).]  Copies  *  of  the  answers  of  the 
committee  to  the  questions  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
the  committee's  application  forms  are  enclosed. 

7.  We  have  followed  up  our  applications  by  a  personal 
visit,  a  most  useful  and  necessary  practice,  although 
not  generally  approved  of. 


*  Handed  in,  but  not  printed. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Lea,  Liverpool. 


CAKADIAlf  EmIGKATION  NoTES. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Distress  Committee. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — With  a  desire  to  under- 
stand better  the  existing  opportunities  for  emigration 
and  the  conditions  thereof,  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the 
great  continent  across  the  Atlantic,  giving  particular 
attention  to  facts  bearing  on  this  important  question  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

On  the  passage  out,  by  a  fine  Canadian  Pacific  steamer, 
one  was  early  brought  into  touch  with  the  subject,  seeing 
that  we  had  some  800  steerage  passengers,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  seeking  new  homes  in  our  colony. 

Speaking'generaUy,  these  were  of  a  class  of  people  who 
form  the  mainstay  of  a  country — young,  healthy,  and 
strong ;  and  from  their  excellent  demeanour  on  board  it 
was  evident  that,  while  they  were  likely  to  be  a  gain  to 
Canada,  England  was  the  poorer  by  their  transfer.  This 
IS  mentioned  to  show  the  class  of  people  with  whom  those 
emigrated  by  distress  committees  have  to  compete. 

In  Montreal  and  Toronto  efforts  were  made  by  those  in 
authority  to  render  my  visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Information  was  generously  supplied,  and  at  Ottawa 
a  government  official  accompanied  me  to  the  extensive 
experimental  farm,  and  also  to  the  lumber  works.  At 
the  farm  considerable  and  very  practical  efforts  are 
made  by  experts  to  ascertain  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
the  most  suitable  crops  for  different  soils  and  districts. 


including  information  as  to  fruit,  breeds  of  cattle,  poultry, 
etc. 

In  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  one  failed  to  see 
any  great  openings  for  the  surplus  labour  of  our  country, 
and  at  Montreal  there  is  a  Charity  Organisation  with 
heavy  calls  upon  its  resources.  In  the  summer  time 
there  is,  naturally,  a  rush  of  work,  as  for  several  months 
the  ground  is  frost-bound,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  labour 
caused  by  the  clearing  of  the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  would  become  of  the  many  of 
the  working  classes,  particrdarly  in  Montreal,  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  essentially  English  city  of  Toronto  is  a  busy  place, 
with  some  60,000  workers  in  its  many  and  varied  manu- 
factories. Here,  with  a  more  genial  climate,  there  are 
probably  many  openings  for  the  skilled  Emopean  artisan. 

While  there  are  great  possibilities  in  Canada  with  its 
enormous  territory,  natural  advantages,  and  unlimited 
mineral  wealth,  it  is  very  evident  that  English  distress 
committees  should  be  most  careful  with  respect  to  those 
who  may  be  emigrated  at  the  public  expense.  In  the 
first  place,  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  persons 
thus  sent  out  ought  to  be  directed  to  an  address,  and  that 
no  one  should  make  the  venture  in  the  hope  of  findin? 
work  in  the  Canadian  cities.    ITie  opposite  plan  has  led 
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to  great  suffering,  and  if  immigrants  cannot  be  directed 
to  actual  scenes  of  occupation,  they  miglit  be  sent  to  the 
care  of  a  duly  appointed  agent  or  representative  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  home  city,  who  should  be  respon- 
sible for  their  well-being  until  an  opening  for  work  could 
be  found,  and  who  would  receive  payment  on  account 
of  repayment  of  expenses  incurred  in  cormection  with  their 
removal  from  the  old  country.  Persons  going  out  on  their 
own  account  are,  naturally,  at  liberty  to  take  a  more 
independent  line,  but  no  one  should  venture  upon  such 
a  coiurse  unless  in  possession  of  sufficient  ready  cash 
to  tide  them  over  several  weeks.  Wliile  employment 
may  often  be  obtained  for  desirable  skilled  immigrants 
in  the  large  centres,  it  is  much  better  that  newcomers  to 
Canada  should  go  out  west,  where  there  is  ample  room 
and  a  good  opportunity  to  become  experienced  in  agri- 
culture or  other  industries  of  the  country,  with  the  hope 
of  later  engaging  in  the  same  on  their  own  responsibility. 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  go  far  in  this  direction, 
but  at  a  farm  visited  near  Hamilton  there  were  gathered 
in  the  season  now  closing  ten  tons  of  grapes  and  a  large 
quantity  of  tomatoes,  all  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
not  pleasing  to  hear  of  a  party  of  immigrants  who  were 
met  on  landing  by  settlers  from  a  district  150  miles  west  of 
Montreal,  anxious  to  make  engagements,  but  who  in- 
formed the  farmers  that  they  (the  newcomers)  were  bent 
on  remaining  in  the  city,  and  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  go  into  the  country. 

Few  who  are  advanced  in  years  can  be  considered 
■desirable  immigrants  ;  the  younger  the  people  are  when 
they  go  out  as  settlers  in  the  country  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
better,  and  the  hope  of  Canada  as  regards  population  lies 
in  the  children  and  young  men  and  young  women  arriving 
there,  the  latter  especially,  females  being  particularly 
needed.  So  strongly  is  this  felt  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, that  there  is  a  department  at  Ottawa  responsible  for 
the  oversight  of  young  immigrants  and  settlers.  No  one 
•coming  under  the  purview  of  distress  committees  would, 
of  covirse,  for  financial  reasons  be  sent  out  to  start  farming 
operations  at  once.  The  qualities  necessary  to  an  assured 
-success  are  to  be  steady  and  of  good  character,  with  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  a  determination  to 
succeed.  Canada  has  no  place  for  kid-gloved  persons 
seeking  a  handy  fortune,  but  those  who  are  physically 


able  and  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  take  the  position 
seriously,  and  to  work  hard  early  and  late  at  times,  may 
expect  to  achieve  a  considerable  amount  of  success  in  a 
country  that  is  as  prolific  as  it  is  great.  The  cost  of  food 
in  America,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is 
much  the  same  as  at  home,  and  this  may  also  be  said 
regarding  clothing.  The  charge  for  railway  travelling  is 
not  excessive,  being  about  one  penny  per  mile.  The 
companies  run  only  one  class  of  carriage  for  ordinary 
passengers,  but  for  an  extra  payment  superior  accom- 
modation can  be  had  on  many  of  the  trains  in  a  Pullman 
company's  carriage. 

Outward  signs  of  poverty  and  suffering  are  absent,  ani 
although  I  observed  one  child  minus  shoes  and  stockings, 
it  was  in  a  country  district,  I  did  not  see  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  ragged  clothing  in  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  and  in  neither  country  is  there  a  workhouse. 
Amongst  the  people  of  both  countries  there  is  a  high  tone 
of  character,  and  a  marked  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
women  and  children.  Women  do  not  visit  the  public - 
houses,  at  least  in  Canada,  and  in  that  country  these 
saloons,  as  they  are  termed,  are  closed  from  seven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening  to  the  same  hour  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  immigrants  into  Canada  this  year  may,  possibly, 
reach  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  all  suitable  persons  going 
out  under  proper  conditions  can  coimt  upon  a  welcome 
from  the  hospitable  Canadians,  whose  affection  for  the 
old  country  is  no  more  capable  of  being  measured  than  is 
their  loyalty  thereto. 

It  is  considered  that  the  capital  value  of  Canada  is 
increased  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
by  the  additon  of  each  able  bodied  man  to  the  population 
of  the  country. 

Assuring  you  of  my  respect, — I  am.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
man, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Lea, 
Chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee. 
Liverpool,  \Sth  November,  1907. 

N.B. — Since  the  above  was  written  a  local  newspaper 
has  given  a  cable  report  of  a  meeting  held  at  Toronto 
with  the  object  of  checking  improvident  immigration. — 
J.L. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  LIDDLE,  ORGANISING  DELEGATE  FOR  THE  TEES 
AND  HARTLEPOOLS  SECTION  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  CARPENTERS 
AND  JOINERS. 


1.  In  October,  1896,  I  was  appointed  Organising  Dele- 
gate for  the  Tees  and  Hartlepools  section  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  posi- 
tion I  still  hold.  During  this  period  I  have  been  in 
•close  touch  with  all  the  trade  movements  in  this  district. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  education  authority  since 
1899  and  a  member  of  the  town  council  since  1901,  and 
an  June  last  year  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  borough. 

2.  The  number  of  men  out  of  work  on  February  28th, 
1907,  according  to  the  Return  furnished  me,  was  500. 
Of  these  390  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  ship- 
building and  engineering  trades,  ajid  110  as  belonging 
tD  the  building  trades.  la  addition  to  the  above  there 
are  a  number  (say  about  250)  of  men  out  of  work,  princi- 
pally unskilled  labourers,  who  are  not  connected  with 
ajiy  organisation. 

3.  Unemployment  is  chronic  in  the  building  trade, 
and  periodic  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades. 

4.  For  some  years  there  has  been  great  speculation 
in  house  property.  Houses  were  built  much  in  excess 
of  our  needs,  consequently  we  are  now  considerably 
overbuilt,  and  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  some  years  before 
this  trade  recovers  its  normal  condition. 


5.  We  are  almost  solely  dependent  on  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  our  iron  and  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  saw- 
mills and  engineering  works  aU  depending  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  condition  of  trade  in  our  local  ship- 
yards. If  other  industries  were  started  in  the  locality 
there  would  of  course  be  an  increased  demand  for  house 
property,  and  the  building  trade  in  consequence  would 
feel  the  benefit  of  such  demand. 

6.  Enforced  idleness  causes  physical  degeneration, 
lowers  the  moral  standard  and,  if  long  continued,  brino-g 
about  a  loss  of  desire  to  work. 

7.  I  am  imable  to  suggest  anything  likely  to  prove  an 
effective  remedy  foi  unemployment,  but  would  mention 
"shorter  hours"  and  the  "  abohtion  of  overtime"  as 
tending  to  that  end.  A  farm  colony  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  suitable  for  this  district.  The  expense  of 
working  it  would  be  greater  than  the  benefit  derived 
would  be  worth.  Land  might  be  procured  to  be  let  off 
in  portions  suitable  for  "egg  and  poultry  farms."  If 
this  were  done  it  would  prove  more  profitable  and  would 
not  demand  a  special  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

8.  Improved  machinery  and  more  systematic  organi- 
sation in  the  workshops  has  displaced,  and  is  displacing, 
large  numbers  of  men  who  are  unable  to  find  work 
elsewhere. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RESULTS  OF  AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  SEASONAL  TRADES, 
INSTITUTED  BY  THE  WOMEN'S  LABOUR  LEAGUE,  AND  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  COM- 
MISSION BY  MRS.  EDITH  J.  MACROSTY. 


1.  The  facts  appended  have  been  collected  by  members 
and  friends  of  the  Women's  Labour  League,  an  organisa- 
tion composed  largely  of  working  women.  The  hours 
of  work  and  the  wages  quoted  relate  to  individual  cases, 
but  where  these  differ  in  the  same  district  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  obtain  an  average. 

2.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  large  number 
of  women's  trades  are  seasonal  in  their  nature,  and  all 
who  know  the  facts  agree  that  the  "slack  season"  is  a 
very  great  evil.  The  workers  are  deprived  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  at  this  time  ;  they  get  into  debt,  which  they 
pay  off  week  by  week  during  the  busy  seasons  ;  and  they 
contract  habits  of  laziness  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them'  to  shake  off.  It  is  always  impossible  for  them  to 
save  money.    Factory  and  sanitary  inspectors  and  dis- 
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trict  visitors  testify  unanimously  that  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  misery  caused  by  the  slack  seasons. 

Dressmaking. 

3.  The  dressmaking  trade,  about  which  we  have  most 
information,  is  slack  in  London  during  September,  January- 
and  February.  In  August  most  workrooms  are  closed 
altogether.    Work  is  never  very  plentiful  in  March. 

4.  We  append  an  exact  statement  of  the  number  of 
days  worked  by  a  visiting  dressmaker  during  last  year, 
the  wages  she  earned  each  month,  and  also  the  amount  of 
money  she  borrowed.  This  woman  is  thirty-five  years- 
of  age.  She  lives  alone  and  provides  entirely  for  herself. 
She  is  a  clever  dressmaker,  having  a  teaching  certificate 
from  the  London  County  Council  dressmaking  classes. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

In 

January   she  worked  6  days, 

earned 

15 

0  and  borrowed  or  got  into  debt  £1 

5) 

February  „ 

)) 

\  " 

)) 

17 

6    „          „           „  10s. 

1) 

March  „ 

)) 

„ 

)3 

1 

12 

0    „          „           „            „  10s. 
0  and  paid  back  10s. 

3? 

April  „ 

1) 

22  „ 

33 

2 

15 

I) 

May 

J5 

26  „ 

3) 

3 

6 

0    „      „       „  10s. 

June  „ 

?> 

26  „ 

33 

3 

5 

0    ,,      „       „   .  15s. 

» 

July 

25  „ 

35 

3 

2 

0    „      „  15s. 

)) 

August  „ 

!» 

9  „ 

33 

1 

2 

6  and  borrowed  5s. 

5) 

September  „ 

5J 

9  „ 

35 

1 

3 

0    „         „       2s.  6d. 

)J 

October  „ 

JJ 

13  „ 

33 

1 

12 

0    „         „       2s.  6d. 

)) 

November  „ 

33 

17  „ 

33 

1 

17 

6    „  and  paid  back  10s. 

)) 

December  „ 

33 

19  „ 

33 

2 

0 

^       33       33            33  33 

She  reckons  that  when  she  lives  properly  it  costs  her 
about  12s.  a  week.  She  receives  her  dinner  when  she  is 
working. 

6.  The  pay  in  dressmakers'  workrooms  is  rather  lower, 
and  the  slack  seasons  are  practically  the  same.  No  dinner 
is  provided  in  the  workrooms,  and  the  payment  in  sub- 
urban dressmakers'  workrooms  is  seldom  more  than  12s. 
a  full  week  for  a  practised  skirt  or  bodice  hand.  Tea  is 
sometimes  provided.  The  fitters  and  cutters  are  paid 
more,  and  they  are  not  dismissed  during  the  slack  season. 

7.  We  are  able  to  present  the  Commission  with  the 
exact  wages  earned  by  a  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  in  a 
South  Kensington  workroom,  charging  West  End  prices  : 
— January,  20s.  ;  February,  30s.  ;  March,  41s.  ;  April, 
603.,  and  3s.  6d.  overtime  ;  May,  60s.,  and  2s.  overtime  ; 
June,  60s.  ;  July,  60s.  ;  August,  nothing  ;  September, 
10s. ;  October,  50s. ;  November,  60s. ;  December,  60?. 
The  earnings  in  lower  class  workrooms  would  be  quite  3s. 
a  week  less  in  busy  periods.  Meal  times  are  sometimes 
encroached  on. 

8.  Dressmakers  rarely  apply  for  poor  relief  until  they 
are  incapacitated  through  ill-health,  but  they  are  nearly 
always  in  debt  and  quite  unable  to  save. 

9.  In  seaside  places  the  season  is  shorter  and  somewhat 
different.  In  Brighton,  for  instance,  work  is  fairly 
constant  during  the  year,  but  in  Hunstanton  there  are 
only  two  months  really  busy. 

Millinery. 

10.  The  busy  season  for  millinery  is  very  much  shorter 
than  dressmaking.  Here  we  have  two  distinct  trades — 
the  wholesale  and  the  retail.  Wholesale  millinery  work 
is  done  in  the  E.G.  district  of  London,  and  would  be  an 
exceedingly  good  trade  if  it  were  not  rushed  entirely  into 
the  Spring  season  of  the  year — from  January  to  June, 
when  the  chiffon  hats  are  made  for  summer  wear.  A  small 
amount  of  trade  is  done  for  export  to  the  colonies  for 
eight  weeks  during  August  and  September  and  October. 

11.  A  good  wholesale  miUiner  can  scarcely  hope  for 
work  for  more  than  seven  months  during  the  year,  and 
copyist  and  junior  milliners  are  almost  invariably  out 
of  work  for  five  months. 

12.  The  earnings  of  a  very  good  junior  milliner  are  given. 
For  seven  months  in  the  year  she  earned  £1  a  week.  She 
was  kept  at  the  shop  during  the  slack  period — five  months 

 and  earned  4&.  a  week  ;  but  this  was  because  she  was  so 

exceptionally  good  that  the  firm  did  not  want  to  lose  her. 


13.  Some  firms  take  advantage  of  the  slack  season  to 
get  cheap  work  done,  and  then  a  hat  is  made  for  4d, 
instead  of  Is. 

14.  The  retail  trade  is  also  seasonal,  and  retail  milliner* 
are  only  busy  in  April,  May,  June  and  November.  In, 
some  houses  they  work  half-time  during  the  slack  season,, 
coming  to  the  shop  at  dinner-time.  The  pay  of  a  retail 
milliner  is  about  12s.  a  week,  and  she  would  earn  about 
6s.  when  working  half-time.  In  West  End  shops  the 
season  is  very  short,  and  considerable  hardship  is  ex- 
perienced. The  trade  is  mainly  taken  up  by  girls  whose- 
parents  are  able  to  keep  them  at  home  during  part  of  the 
year.  They  belong  usually  to  a  class  far  above  those 
who  apply  for  poor  relief.  As  this  is  a  skilled  trade  and 
an  important  trade,  it  seems  curious  that  the  workers- 
should  not  be  self-supporting. 

Jam  Workers — Lambeth  and  Isle  of  Dogs. 

15.  Jam  is  made  entirely  during  the  summer  months- 
June,  July,  August  and  September — ^and  marmalade- 
from  Christmas  until  February.  During  the  other  six 
months  the  workers  are  entirely  without  work  unless  they 
find  emplojrment  at  pickle  fillmg.  In  one  or  two  factories- 
there  are  also  departments  for  preparing  soldiers'  rations. 
In  most  jam  factories  quite  half  the  workers  are  dis- 
missed and  the  others  have  to  "  stand  by  " — that  is,  wait- 
in  the  factory  for  work.  No  pay  is  received  except  for 
work  actually  done.  Wages  in  busy  seasons  are  from. 
10s.  to  16s.  a  week,  while  in  the  slack  seasons  workers- 
seldom  earn  more  than  4s.  a  week. 

16.  Employers  are  said  to  prefer  women  with  childreiu 
or  other  relatives  dependent  on  them,  because  the  pres- 
sure of  their  responsibility  forces  them  to  work  quickly. 
Girls  prefer  more  regular  work.  As  widows  with  children 
are  generally  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  it  follows  that  a 
large  number  of  jam  workers  are  supported  out  of  the  ratea 
or  receive  assistance  from  charitable  sources. 

Artificial  Flower-makers. 

17.  This  is  a  very  precarious  trade  and  the  skilled  worker 
may  tramp  to  the  factory  six  days  a  week  and  find  no 
work.  Flower-makers  are  busy  in  the  early  spring  in  the 
years  when  flowers  are  fashionable  and  sometimes  in 
autumn.  The  pay  is  so  low  and  varies  so  much  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
details  of  the  rates,  but  from  many  mdependent  inquiries 
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■the  average  may  be  estimated  at  Id.  for  two  hours'  work. 
The  work  is  usually  done  by  widows  receiving  poor  relief 
or  having  some  other  sources  of  income. 

Jam  Making — Swanley.    {Information  given  by  the  Fore- 
man of  the  Factory.) 

18.  The  busy  months  are  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  slack  months  are  November,  December, 
January,  February,  when  most  of  the  women  are  dis- 
missed. In  busy  periods  the  earnings  are  from  12s.  to 
24s.  ;  in  slack  periods,  10s.  to  12s. 

Mantle-makers  ( Wholesale). 

19.  Mantle-makers  are  busy  from  February  to  May, 
and  September  to  November.  During  these  months  they 
work  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  earn  from  10s.  or  12s.  to  24s. 
a  week,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  skill 
•of  the  worker.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  some- 
times work  for  eight  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week,  and 
"they  earn  from  5s.  to  14s.  The  cheaper  work  is  done  in 
the  slack  season.  The  workrooms  are  entirely  closed  for 
A  month.  Very  cheap  work  is  taken  to  the  homes  of  the 
workers. 

20.  Some  of  the  workers  in  one  factory  borrowed  money 
■during  the  slack  season  from  a  loan  club  and  the  rate  of 
interest  worked  out  at  105  per  cent. 

Machine  Hands  for  Cycle  Trade — Coventry. 

21.  These  workers  are  busy  from  December  to  July, 
and  slack  from  July  to  December.  Work  ceases 
altogether  during  stocktaking.  In  the  busy  time  the 
■wages  average  12s.  ;  in  the  dull  season  they  average  3s. 
Some  workers  save  a  little  when  work  is  very  good  ;  the 
majority  depend  on  poor  relief,  relatives,  or  get  into 
debt.  Every  "  hand  "  is  said  to  be  in  debt  about  Christ- 
mas time. 

Seaside  Servants — East  Coast. 

22.  These  women  are  busy  in  July  and  August,  and 
work  ceases  altogether  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
workers  get  into  debt  and  receive  poor  relief  or  beg. 
The  tradespeople  in  these  seaside  resorts  sulfer  greatly 
from  the  fact  that  their  customers  are  always  indebted 
to  them. 

Seaside  Servants — South  Coast. 

23.  In  towns  on  the  south  coast  there  are  three  and 
a  half  months  of  busy  work.  The  earnings  during  this 
period  vary  so  much  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
speciahse,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  distress 
is  always  rampant  in  seaside  resorts  during  the  ■winter. 


There  are  generally  nine  months  in  the  year  in  which 
there  is  no  work,  and  during  this  period  it  is  necessary 
for  the  worker  to  have  poor  relief  if  she  has  no  other 
sources  of  income. 

Felt  II at  Trimmers. 

24.  Four  months  of  the  year  are  quite  slack,  but 
scarcely  any  of  the  workers  are  turned  away  in  the  Stock- 
port district.  In  the  Denton  district  the  shops  are 
entirely  closed.  Ladies'  felt  hats  are  made  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  men's  goods  in  the  autunm  and  spring.  In  Stock- 
port workers  wait  in  the  factory  for  work.  They  earn 
from  9s.  to  12s.  during  the  slack  period,  and  from  18s.  to 
25s.  in  the  busy  period.  These  workers  are  able  to  save. 
It  is  a  very  skilled  trade. 

Waterproof  Garments. 

25.  These  workers  are  busy  between  Whitsuntide 
and  November,  and  slack  for  nearly  four  months.  Work 
ceases  almost  entirely  during  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.  In  busy  periods  the  workers  earn 
from  15s.  to  £1  a  week.  In  slack  seasons  the  workers 
earn  from  Is.  3d.  to  5s.  When  a  contract  is  on  hand  the 
workers  are  driven  very  hard. 

Upholsterers. 

26.  Upholsterers  are  very  busy  from  East«r  to  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  from  September  to  November. 
They  are  slack  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
forewomen  and  apprentices  are  regularly  employed ; 
the  other  workers  are  dispensed  with  altogether,  except 
that  they  can  if  they  choose  go  to  the  workroom  to  see 
if  any  work  has  come  in.  They  are  not  allowed  to  bring 
needlework  or  to  read.  In  busy  seasons  the  women 
earn  from  15s.  to  16s.,  and  6d.  an  hour  overtime.  The 
most  overtime  worked  is  five  hours  weekly.  In  slack 
seasons  they  think  themselves  lucky  if  they  earn  4s.  a 
week.  In  busy  times  they  pay  back  debts,  and  they  are 
never  able  to  save.  Great  improvements  have  been 
affected  in  this  trade  by  the  visits  of  inspectors.  The 
overtime  in  busy  periods  is  much  less,  and  consequently 
the  work  is  spread  more  evenly  over  the  year. 

Tailoring  Trade. 

27.  The  ready-made  tailoring  trade  is  not  seasonal,  as 
a  rule  ;  at  any  rate,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  many 
other  trades  in  which  women  are  engaged.  In  some 
places,  however,  only  half  the  usual  wages  are  earned  in 
the  summer,  perhaps  7s.  6d.  instead  of  153.  The  workers 
stint  themselves  in  necessaries,  but  they  are  not  in  actual 
distress. 
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STATEMENT  OP  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JAMES  MANFIELD,  OF  WESTON  FAVELL  HOUSE, 
NORTHAMPTON;  PARTNER  IN  THE  FIRM  OF  MESSRS.  MANFIELD  &  SONS,  SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS,  NORTHAMPTON;  CHAIRMAN— EIGHT  YEARS— OF  THE  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  AND 
EX-MAYOR;  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  AND  FOR  THE  COUNTY 
BOROUGH  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


1.  Its  Extent.- — I  have  consulted  the  town  clerk,  who 
informs  me  that  you  have  received  the  fullest  information 
direct  from  his  office  upon  this  subject. 

2.  Its  Causes. — The  trade  of  Northampton  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  important  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

Fortv'-eiglit  years  ago  machinery  was  unknown,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  rapidly  introduced,  more  particu- 
larly during  the  last  ten  years.    The  older  men  engaged 


in  the  trade  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
altered  conditions,  and  have  been  to  a  great  extent  cast 
aside. 

With  few  exceptions  the  manufacturers  do  not  get 
sufficient  profit  on  the  volume  of  trade  they  conduct, 
and  owing  to  this,  and  the  pressure  of  other  circumstances, 
men  are  discharged  from  the  factories  and  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  positions  elsewhere.  In  my  opinion  the  great 
increase  of  unemployment  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  South  African  War, 
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as  Northampton,  in  common  with  other  towns,  has 
suffered  severely,  and  this  again  has  produced  a  crisis 
in  the  building  trade,  most  of  the  builders  within  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  more  important 
ones,  having  been  forced  to  relinquish  their  business. 

Many  men  went  to  the  war,  and  have  never  since 
obtained  regular  employment. 

3.  Its  Effects. — It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  the  effect  of  unemployment  is  demoralising  to  the 
highest  degree.  When  men  who  would  have  continued 
to  work  fairly  well  under  the  regular  conditions  are  once 
thrown  out  and  unable  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere, 
they  lose  heart  after  a  time,  and  never  hope,  and  in 
many  cases  never  desire,  to  get  regular  work  again. 


Owing  to  the  great  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear 
on  governing  bodies,  i.e.,  both  the  Corporation  and  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  employment  has  been  found  in  many 
ways,  and  men,  finding  they  are  able  to  shift  with  the 
pittance  they  receive  in  this  way,  prefer  the  irregular 
life  and  make  no  further  attempt  to  get  back  to  their 
previous  occupation. 

4.  Its  Remedies. — I  cannot  speak  favourably  of  any 
local  experiment  that  has  been  made  as  a  remedy,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
clause  would  give  my  opinion  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act, 
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STATEMENT    OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MISS   M.  CECILE   MATHESON,  BIRMINGHAM  WOMEN'S 

SETTLEMENT. 


1.  My  knowledge  of  working-class  conditions  has  been 
gained  chiefly  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the 
conditions  of  women's  work  in  Birmingham,  i\'hich 
occupied  nearly  three  years.  The  papers,  etc.,  collected 
during  this  time  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  Cadbury, 
Westliolme,  Selly  Oak. 

Unemployment. 

2.  The  Class  of  M en  out  of  W orlc.—  A  great  number  of 
labourers,  brass-casters  and  other  brass-workers,  and  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  the  jewellery-trades. 

3.  Extent  Over-time. — We  come  across  many  men  who 
have  only  been  casually  employed  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  and  who  are  therefore  chronic  out-of-work  cases. 
Labourers  as  a  class  suffer  from  much  irregularity  of 
work,  and  many  in  this  neighbourhood  are  always  short 
in  the  winter.  Figures  relating  to  unemployment  in 
Birmingham  can  be  obtained  from  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Aid  Society. 

4.  The  Causes  of  Unemployment : — 

(a)  Misfortune.  For  example,  many  men  drift  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  when  a  firm  fails  or 
Avinds  up  business.  If  they  have  been  long  in  the 
one  place  they  do  not  seem  to  settle  again. 

(b)  Slackness  of  trade,  or  short  work.  Though 
trade  is  better  in  most  respects  than  it  was  three 
years  ago,  there  seems  to  be  still  much  slackness  in 
the  brass-trade. 

(c)  Want  of  adaptability  in  the  men.  Wlien 
driven  out  by  a  machine  they  seem  unable  to  turn 
to  any  fresh  trade.  Similarly,  few  adapt  themselves 
to  change  of  method,  etc. 


(d)  Want  of  moral  stamina  in  the  men.  There 
is  a  lamentable  number  of  men  who  are  lazy  and  will 
not  work  more  than  they  can  help. 

These  are  the  causes  as  they  strike  a  settlement  worker. 
I  cannot  speak  on  the  effects  brought  about  by  the  state 
of  the  market  etc.,  etc. 

5.  The  Effects  of  Unemployment : — 

(a)  Privation  often  brings  about  great  deteriora- 
tion in  the  man  himself  and  renders  him  unfit  for 
sustained  employment. 

(6)  The  children  are  insufficiently  fed  and  are 
developing  into  another  generation  of  shiftless, 
improvident  labom'ers,  without  either  physical  or 
moral  strength  to  persevere  or  to  learn  a  proper  trade^ 

(c)  The  child)-en,  and  especially  the  girls,  are  forced 
to  become  unskilled  workers  in  their  turn,  as  a  period 
of  earning  on  a  "  pocket-money  wage  "  cannot  be 
afforded  by  the  parents. 

6.  The  Remedies  for  Unemployment. — With  regard  to- 
the  working  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  I  am 
unable  to  speak.  Leaving  willing  and  able  workmen  out 
of  the  question,  I  think  that  the  idle  should  be  treated  on 
some  system  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Denmarlc  and 
Austria.  Children  should  be  obliged  to  learn  a  pioper 
trade  when  they  leave  school,  and  should  also  be  kept 
alert  and  intelUgent  by  some  kind  of  teaching.  At  present 
a  woman  of  thirty  is  often  unable  to  change  even  from 
one  kind  of  press  to  another.  The  years  of  purely 
mechanical  work  seem  to  kill  the  power  of  learning. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  C.  W.  MELHUISH,  MEMBER 
OF  CARDIFF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  AND  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


1.  I  am  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  from  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  I  was  apprenticed  to  the  carpentry  and 
joinery,  to  the  age  of  thirty-four  I  was  employed  at  that 
trade.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  business  as  a  builder 
and  contractor,  and  have  always  a  number  of  men  in  my 
employ  varying  according  to  the  state  of  trade.  I  have, 
for  the  past  twenty -six  years,  been  a  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and 
prior  to  my  starting  in  business  was  a  member  of  the 
management  committee  for  the  local  branches.  I  am 
also  parochial  secretary  for  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
Cauton,  Cardiff,  a  working  class  parish  of  about  20,000 
population. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  the  past  six  years,  and  was  elected  by  that 
body  a  member  of  the  distress  committee  for  the  city 
of  Cardiff  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

2.  1 1  Cardiff  at  the  present  time  there  are  a  great  many 
men  out  of  employment,  equal,  I  think,  to  that  of  last 
winter,  1905-6.  iMy  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  these  :  the 
out-relief  paid  by  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians  at  the 
present  time  is  more  than  that  paid  during  the  winter  of 
1905-6,  and  the  numbers  greater. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  in  Cardiff  consist  of  five  lodges  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  600  to  700  ;  in  the  winter  of 
1905-6  the  largest  number  out  of  employment  in  one 
week  was  about  eighty ;  within  the  last  month  120  men 
were  out  of  employment  in  one  week.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  the  other  artisans  and  the  labourers 
engaged  in  the  trade. 

4.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  men 
put  of  employment  in  Cardiff,  and  for  this  reason  a  very 
large  proportion  are  engaged  in  work  which  is  only  casual, 
viz.,  the  loading  and  imloading  of  ships,  artisans, 
skilled  and  unskilled  labourers,  employed  in  the  ship 
repairing  yards  and  dry  docks.  This  I  should  say  is  the 
staple  trade  of  the  city  as  far  as  numbers  of  men  employed 
are  concerned,  but  it  is  most  uncertain;  sometimes  the 
5'ards  are  full  of  work,  other  times  there  may  not  be  a  ship 
in  most  of  the  dry  docks. 

5.  I  will  give  a  case  in  point :  one  steamer  came  into 
the  port  a  few  weeks  ago,  employment  was  given,  for  a 
short  period,  to  seventy  Joiners  and  numbers  of  men  of 
other  trades. 

6.  One  great  evil  of  this  casual  employment  is  the 
large  number  of  men  who  coma  into  the  city  from  the 
agricultural  districts  in  Wales  andthe  countiesof  Devon  and 
Somerset.  They  are  tempted  here  by  the  high  wages  paid, 
compared  with  those  paid  in  the  agricultural  districts. 


The  inevitable  result  is,  they  are  out  of  employment  more 
than  they  are  in. 

7.  The  problem  would  be  very  near  a  solution,  in  my 
opinion,  if  something  could  be  done  to  keep  them  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits. 

8.  The  depression  in  trade  in  Cardiff  dvuring  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  been  very  great.  The  building 
trade  I  should  say  the  worst  in  its  history.  This  also  apphes 
to  other  towns,  seeing  that  the  members  of  the  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  Society  have  been  paying  nearly  2s.  per  week 
contribution  instead  of  Is.  per  week.  This  has  been  caused 
by  the  levies  for  the  paying  of  out  of  work  pay  to  its 
members. 

9.  Unemployment  in  Cardiff  is  caused,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  overstocking  of  the  labour  market  generally 
speaking.  But  in  the  building  trade,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Cardiff,  there  are 
at  least  two  other  reasons,  viz.,  houses  have  been  built 
far  more  than  the  requirements  and  the  great  depression 
which  for  the  last  thi-ee  or  four  years  has  existed  all  over 
the  country,  from  my  own  observation,  the  building  trade 
is  the  last  to  feel  a  depression  and  the  last  to  recover  from 
it. 

10.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. — In  the  winter  of 
1905-6,  when  the  Act  was  put  into  force  in  Cardiff,  assisted 
as  it  was  by  grants  from  the  Queen's  Fund,  a  lot  of 
distress  was  relieved.  Some  800  or  900  signed  the  out-of- 
work  register,  but  I  do  not  think  this  was  one  half  of 
the  number  of  men  out  of  employment :  a  large  number 
of  men  were  too  proud  to  sign  it,  and  there  was  not  in 
my  recollection  a  member  of  a  trade  society  where  out 
of  work  pay  is  given  amongst  those  who  signed  the  register. 
They  would  make  up  a  very  large  number,  taking  all  the 
different  trades  engaged  in  Cardiff. 

11.  The  men  who  signed  were  principally  skilled  and 
unskilled  labourers,  the  remainder  were  artisans,  clerks, 
shop  assistants,  etc.  I  should  say  three-fourths  of  them 
were  decent  hard-working  men  anxious  to  get  employment. 
The  others  were  men  who  would  be  out  of  employment 
most  of  the  time,  whatever  the  state  of  trade. 

The  employment  given  and  the  methods  are  as  follows : — 

12.  We  put  on  batches  from  sixty  to  100  per  week, 
working  for  four  days  at  the  standard  rate  of  wages  of  tlio 
town  ;  laying  out  a  new  park,  and  cleaning  out  the  lake 
of  the  large  park  at  Roath.  I  would  mention  here  that 
tlais  work  would  have  had  to  be  done  sooner  or  later  by 
contract  or  otherwise. 

13.  This  winter  we  have  no  funds  ;  this,  I  think,  may 
account  for  the  increase  in  the  out-relief.  If  the  larte 
amount  of  imported  joinery  us:d  in  this  district  was 
made  here  every  joiner  would  lind  employment. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR,  ALEX- 
ANDER MERCER,  ORGANISING  SECRETARY,  BLACKBURN  CHARITY  ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


Extent. 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible,  from  the  data 
at  our  command,  even  to  approximate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  country  at  any 
given  time. 

2.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  figures  of  unemployment,  upon  which  all  ap- 
jjroximations  have  hitherto  been  based,  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and,  in  one  instance,  have  been  found 
not  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  for  this  purpose. 

3.  I  think  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  not  nearly 
60  great  as  is  generally  stated.  During  the  past  winter  it 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  4i  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion in  Blackburn  ;  though  this  number,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  was  largely  composed  of  those  out  of  work,  owing 
to  the  season. 

4.  This  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  an  inquiry  which 
I  made  in  Blackburn  during  the  past  winter.  From 
September  19th,  1906,  to  April  17th,  1907,  there  applied 
to  the  local  distress  committee  (of  whom  fifty-eight  were 
ineligible),  157.  The  secretaries  of  forty  trade  unions 
(out  of  fifty-six  affiliated  with  the  local  trades  council) 
reported  on  November  19th,  1906,  members  out  of  work 
to  the  number  of  249.  Upon  the  morning  of  January 
14th,  1907,  144  employers  with  33,000  workpeople  (includ- 
ing all  departments  of  cotton  manufacturing,  building 
contractors,  quarrymen,  foundries.  National  Telephone 
Company,  and  all  municipal  departments  employing 
unskilled  labour,  reported  that  they  had  applications 
for  work  from  seven  boys,  eleven  girls,  fifty-five  women, 
and  137  men,  of  whom  thirty-six  were  engaged,  leaving 
still  unemployed  174.  The  total  number  of  unemployed, 
though  they  were  not,  it  should  be  observed,  all  reckoned 
on  the  same  day,  was  thus  580.  As  the  population  of 
Blackburn  is  estimated  at  132,000,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed works  out  at  4J  per  1,000.  Against  this  number 
let  me  state  that  the  144  employers  mentioned  above 
reported  that  they  were  in  want  of  67  boys,  104  girls, 
168  women,  and  85  men,  or  a  total  of  444. 

5.  Unemployment  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  winter 
months.  During  the  last  ten  years  three  imemployed 
persons  have  applied  to  the  local  Charity  Organisation 
Society  each  winter  for  one  person  in  summer.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  local  distress  committee  operations 
have  had  to  cease  each  summer  for  lack  of  applicants. 

6.  Unemployment  is  periodic  rather  than  chronic, 
though  there  is,  even  in  times  of  good  trade,  a  certain 
residuum  of  chronic  ummployment,  consisting  chiefly 
of  unreliable  characters,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  mental 
and  physical  inefficients. 

7.  That  unemployment  is  largely  seasonal,  and  therefore 
periodic,  not  chronic,  is  evidenced  as  follows  : — 

(i)  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  applied  to  the  local 
distress  committee  were  unskilled  outdoor  labourers. 

(ii)  The  249  trade  union  members  reported  as  out 
of  employment  on  November  19th,  1906,  were  made 


up  as  follows  : — 

Carpenters   4 

Builders'  labourers   6 

Gas  workers  and  general  labourers    -       -  56 

Painters  and  decorators    -       -       -       -  65 

Plasterers  -       -  5 

JBricklayers,     London     and  Manchester 

branches         -       -       -       -       -       -  55 

Six  unions  of  seasonal  workers  -  -  191 
Thirty-four  other  unions     -       -       -  58 

Total    -       -       -       -       -       -  249 

Causes. 


8.  As  far  as  regards  Blackburn,  the  preponderating 
cause  is  undoubtedly  seasonal.  This  is  evidenced  by 
remarks  in  paragraphs  5  and  7. 


9.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  have  compelled 
a  number  of  mental  and  physical  inefficients  to  be  more 
or  less  chronically  unemployed. 

10.  In  my  daily  occupation  I  have  come  across  a  number 
of  cases  analogous  to  the  two  following  : — 

A.  was  compelled  to  leave  his  work  in  the  mill 
because  his  sight  was  failing.  He  was  forty-eight 
years  old,  and  a  widower  with  three  young  children. 
I  sent  him  to  a  master  window-cleaner,  who  was  in 
want  of  a  man.  He  was  refused  because  of  his  age, 
on  account  of  the  Compensation  Acts. 

B.  ,  also  a  widower,  was  fortunately  without  chil- 
dren. He  suffered  from  dizziness.  He  has  been 
discharged  iimumerable  times  by  different  em- 
ployers on  this  account,  and  now  cannot  get  any 
work.  This  man  was  registered  at  the  Blackburn 
Distress  Committee  during  the  last  two  winters. 

11.  Unemplojnnent  is  further  increased  by  the  working 
classes  spending  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  earnings 
in  intoxicating  liquors.  This  wasteful  habit  interferes 
with  their  power  of  production  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
lessens  their  present  and  future  power  of  consumpticn, 
thus  rendering  more  frequent  those  cyclical  depressions, 
by  means  of  which  many  of  our  best  workers  are  thrown 
out  of  regular  employment. 

12.  From  a  twenty  years'  experience  in  visiting  the 
workers  in  their  homes,  I  find  that  amongst  the  workers 
the  drinkers  are  usually  contented  with  inferior  houses, 
less  well-furnished,  and  what  they  buy  is  generally  of  an 
inferior  quality.  When  overtaken  by  sickness  or  unem- 
ployment they  have  to  depend  upon  the  Poor  Law  or 
charity.  Their  power  of  consumption  is  thus  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  reducing  that  of  their  more  thrifty 
brethren.  Thus  the  consumption  of  commodities  amongst 
this  class  is  kept  at  a  minimum  instead  of  at  a  maximum, 
the  need  for  workmen  being  thus  proportionately  less. 

Effects. 

13.  Physical  Degeneration. — My  visiting  and  inquiry 
have  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  the  unsteady,  unreliable, 
and  thriftless  man  or  woman  is  always  the  first  to  be 
discharged  in  times  of  slackness.  The  assistance  rendered 
to  them  by  the  Poor  Law  or  charity  is,  generally  speaking, 
inadequate  for  their  physical  wants,  as  is  also  their 
allowance  from  their  trade  unions.  The  children  especially 
suffer  from  this  fact,  though  their  sufferings  would  be  very 
largely  increased  were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  neigh- 
bours to  each  other.  They  are  thus  rendered  less  robust 
in  physique  and  more  liable  to  disease. 

14.  Moral  Degeneration. — I  have  found  that  weeks  of 
enforced  idleness,  of  men  with  no  intellectual  or  spiritual 
desires,  lead  only  too  frequently  to  moral  degradation 
and  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  family  responsibility. 

Remedies. 

15.  No  special  work  for  some  years  has  been  provided 
by  the  Municipality  of  Blackburn,  prior  to  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act.  The  last  time  the  Blackburn 
Municipality  provided  work  for  the  unemployed  was  in 
1892.  Then  only  some  twenty  men  were  taken  on  to 
clean  or  dredge  the  bed  of  the  river. 

16.  Distress  committees  are  imlikely  to  fulfil  the  object 
of  their  institution.  As  long  as  the  idle,  vicious  and 
unstable  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  distress  com- 
mittees, the  real  earnest  workman,  willing  to  give  an  honest 
day's  work,  will  not  resort  to  them,  as  to  do  so  would 
inevitably  lead  to  his  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  same 
class. 

17.  Such  work  as  is  provided  by  a  distress  committee  is 
more  likely  to  prove  mischievous  than  beneficial.  To 
tnake  work  is  in  itself  mischievous  because  : — 

(a)  It  acts  as  a  drain  upon  those  already  in  work. 
(6)  The  men  generally  will  not  put  their  best  into 
the  work.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  knowledge  that 
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having  been  engaged,  not  because  their  services 
were  required,  but  because  they  were  out  of  work, 
they  are  not  likely  therefore  to  be  discharged. 

(c)  The  work  is  thus  done  at  an  extravagant  price. 

(d)  If  the  work  is  necessary,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  engage  the  men  under  the  borough  engineer 
or  a  private  contractor.  The  men  would  then  do 
their  best  to  avoid  being  discharged. 

18.  Trades  imion  unemployed  benefit  has  been  found 
most  useful  when  adopted,  but  is  capable  of  much  greater 
extension.  Hitherto  only  those  trades,  or  department 
of  trades  peculiarly  liable  to  seasonal  or  intermittent 
unemployment,  have  yet  adopted  the  payment  of  unem- 
ployed benefit. 

19.  I  found  this  to  be  so  in  the  course  of  distributing 
"  the  Mayor's  Unemployed  Fund  "  in  Blackburn  at  the 
time  of  the  depression  in  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  winter 
of  1903  and  1904.  Those  who  received  help  in  addition 
to  their  unemployed  pay  naturally  were  larger  consumers, 
and  therefore  suffered  less  physically,  while  I  heard  of 
many  instances  where,  owing  to  the  possession  of  un- 
employed pay,  they  did  not  even  come  upon  the  "  Fund." 
Had  other  trades,  like  the  weavers,  winders,  etc.,  who 
are  not  liable  to  seasonal  employment,  made  provision 
for  unemployment,  much  suffering  would  have  been 
averted  during  the  recent  shortage  of  cotton. 

20.  I  think  the  establishment  of  a  labour  farm  or  colony 
for  each  union  might  be  found  useful  for  dealing  with 
idlers  and  tramps,  but  only  if  their  detention  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  was  made  compulsory. 

21.  Only  compulsory  detention  for  a  lengthened  period 
would  prove  of  service  in  the  following  case,  which  is 
typical  of  many  similar  ones  that  have  come  undc  r  my  notice. 
A  youth,  eighteen  years  old,  called  at  our  office  to  ask 
if  we  could  help  him  to  secure  work.  He  proclaimed 
himself  an  orphan  at  first,  but  finally  admitted  that  he  was 
a  bad  lad,  and  had  left  both  home  and  work.  His  char- 
acter was  found  to  be  such  that  no  hope  existed  of  finding 
him  work.  His  parents  refused  to  try  him  again,  having 
done  so  several  times.  At  our  request  the  Manchester 
Labour  Colony  of  the  Salvation  Army  undertook  to  train 
him  for  six  months,  and,  if  found  suitable,  to  emigrate  him 
to  the  colonies.    The  youth  was  apparently  delighted. 


For  two  months  good  reports  came  to  hand  of  his  industry. 
Then  he  became  indifferent,  asked  for  his  discharge,  and 
was  lost  to  sight.  In  January  of  this  year,  still  more 
dilapidated  and  more  confirmed  in  his  vagrant  life,  this 
youth  once  again  put  in  an  appearance  at  our  office  to 
ask  what  we  could  do  for  him.  There  is  only  the  prison 
and  workhouse  before  this  youth  at  present.  Such  a  pei  son , 
as  long  as  he  possesses  his  freedom,  will  never  apply 
himself  continuously  to  industrial  pursuits.  For  his 
own  sake,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  it  would 
surely  be  a  kindness  to  compel  him  and  all  such  persons  to 
labour  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  break  the  habit  of 
tramping. 

22.  Labour  bureaux  federated  in  districts  like  those 
in  Germany  ought  to  prove  beneficial.  In  paragraph  4 
it  will  be  found  that  on  Monday  morning,  January  14th, 
1907,  210  persons  were  applying  for  work  ;  thirty-six 
were  engaged,  leaving  174  still  without  employment. 
Yet  upon  this  particular  morning  144  employers  reported 
themselves  as  in  want  of  444  persons.  A  man  in  search 
of  work  can  only  visit  a  few  out  of  the  many  employers  in 
any  large  to'mi.  It  is  just  possible  he  will  go  to  the  em- 
ployers not  in  need  of  workers,  and,  becoming  discouraged, 
will  give  up  the  struggle.  Had  a  labour  bureau,  having 
the  confidence  of  masters  and  men,  existed  in  Blackburn 
on  J anuary  14th  last,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  majority 
of  the  174  persons  who  failed  to  find  work  could  have  been 
sent  direct  to  some  suitable  employment. 

23.  I  think  much  good  might  be  done  in  the  future 
if  a  beginning  was  made,  at  any  rate  in  all  -large  urban 
centres,  with  the  afforestation  of  their  various  catchment 
areas.  The  same  to  be  subsequently  employed  as  schools 
of  forestry  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation 
in  the  art  of  woodcraft,  such  as  was  recommended  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1902.  This  would  lead  to  the  resuscitation 
of  woodcraft  (which  has  long  been  a  dying  industry  in 
England,  there  being  only  some  12,000  persons  engaged 
therein,  according  to  the  census  of  1901)  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Afforestation  possesses  a  threefold  recom- 
mendation. It  would  increase  real  employment ;  it 
would  add  to  the  natural  wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
country ;  and,  further,  it  would  not  compete  with  any 
existing  national  industry. 
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STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    AS    TO    DISTRESS    DUE    TO    UNEMPLOYMENT,    BY  MR. 

ARNOLD  H.  MILLER,  TOWN  CLERK  OF  NORWICH  AND  CLERK  TO  THE 
NORWICH    DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Extent. 

1.  Numbers. — During  the  winter  1906-7,  1,593  unem- 
ployed persons,  of  whom  ten  were  women,  applied  to  the 
Norwich  Distress  Committee  for  assistance.  Of  these, 
659  had  been  registered  during  the  previous  winter, 
when  applications  were  received  from  1,589  persons. 

2.  Classes. — Of  the  1,593  persons  registered  during  the 
winter  1906-7,  apparently  291  were  connected  with  the 
building  trade  (131  of  this  number  being  labourers) ; 
694  were  other  labourers  ;  218  were  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  ;  100  were  painters ;  40  were  gardeners  ;  32  were 
carters ;  and  the  remaining  218  were  in  various  trades 
and  occupations. 

3.  The  ages  of  the  applicants  were  as  follows  : — 


Under  18  years 

-  49 

18  years  and  under  20 

years 

-  104 

20 

„  25 

9) 

-  279 

25 

„  30 

99 

-  239 

30 

„  35 

99 

-  191 

35^ 

„  40 

-  163 

40 

„  45 

-  169 

45 

„  50 

99 

-  130 

50 

„  55 

99 

-  106 

55 

„  60 

-  68 

60 

„  65 

-  51 

65 

„  70 

99 

-  31 

70 

75 

99 

-  13 

4.  Character. — Upon  investigation,  sixty-five  of  the 
applicants  were  disqualified  from  receiving  assistance 
from  the  distress  committee  on  account  of  cliaracter, 
and  twenty-th-es  men  were  discharged  from  the  relief 
works,  in  most  cases  for  laziness. 

5.  Period  of  Duration. — Unemployment  occurs  mainly 
during  the  winter  months,  i.e.,  from  October  to  April, 
both  inclusive,  and  has  become  a  perennial  question. 

Caxjses. 

6.  The  main  causes  of  unemployment  are  stated  by  the 
applicants  to  be  : — - 

(a)  General  slackness  of  work,  due  chiefly  to  de- 
pression in  the  building  and  kindred  trades,  and  the- 
exigencies  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  trade. 

(6)  Seasonal  occupations,  affecting  gardeners,, 
brick-makers,  etc. 

(c)  Casual  employment  of  general  labourers,  etc. 
The  first  cause  was  given  by  998  of  the  1,593  applicants  ; 
the  second  by  209  ;  and  the  third  by  ninety-three. 

Effects. 

7.  The  effects  of  unemplojmaent  are  lack  of  proper 
food,  etc.,  restdting  in  physical  and  moral  deterioration, 
the  breaking  up  of  homes,  the  shifting  of  responsibilities, 
the  loss  of  self-respect,  and  finally  the  drifting  to  the 
state  of  the  habitual  loafer. 
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Remedies. 

8.  In  1904  the  council  appointed  a  joint  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  council,  board  of  guardians,  and 
certain  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  relative 
to  the  question  of  the  imemployed.  (A  print  of  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  on  their  work  is  handed 
in).    (See  hdoio)  * 

9.  The  distress  committee  appointed  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act,  1905,  have  during  the  past  two 
winters  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  enabling 
them  to  provide  work  for,  and  aid  the  emigration  of, 
unemploye  1  persons,  so  far  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  would  allow. 

10.  Provided  Work. — During  the  winter  1905-6,  tho 
distress  committee  provided  work  consisting  of  digging, 
etc.,  at  the  sewage  farm  and  at  Household  Heath, 
and  street-sweeping  and  other  work  in  connection  with 
the  highways,  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  sixteen 
•weeks,  for  a  total  of  819  men.  The  men  worked  four  days 
each  week.  The  rate  of  pay  was  2s.  6d.  per  day  of  six 
and  a  quarter  hours,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  was 
£2,719  12s.  5d. 

11.  Digging,  excavation  and  street-sweeping  work 
v/as  provided  du  ing  the  winter  1906-7,  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  one  to  sixteen  weeks,  for  a  total  of  915  men.  The 
men  worked  five  days  in  each  week.  The  rate  of  pay  was 
2s.  per  day  of  five  hours,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages 
was  £3,312  5s.  5d. 

12.  The  men  employed  were  not  of  the  phj'sique  of  the 
workmen  which  the  corporation  engage  for  their  general 
work.  A  proportion  were  good  workmen,  and  others  did 

*  From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  council  antiti- 
pated  the  procedure  subsequently  laid  down  by  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1935,  and  the  Rsgulations  made 
thereunder. 


^III. — Continued. 

their  best.  It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  the 
semi-starved  and  those  unaccustomed  to  the  work  offered 
should  at  once  attain  to  the  proper  standard  of  work.  An 
improvement  has  been  effected  where  a  man  has  been  kept 
in  work  for  a  period  of  weeks.  This  year  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  executed  has  been 
more  marked  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 

13.  It  was  difficult  to  fix  any  value  on  the 
work  as  compared  with  the  cost,  but  undoubtedly  the 
expense  of  the  work  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
employment.  This  is  partly  explauied  by  the  area  of  the 
works  being  insufficient  for  the  number  of  men  engaged  ; 
further,  by  the  men  being  miaccustomed  or  unsuitable  for 
the  work,  and  by  manual  labour  being  utilised  where, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  horse  traction  or  mechanical 
means  are  employed. 

14.  Whilst  the  action  taken  has  been  useful  in  keeping 
homes  intact  which  would  otherwise  have  been  broken 
up,  the  Act  has  failed  to  adequately  provide  for  the  relief 
of  the  distress  caused  by  the  lack  of  employment.  The 
subject  requires  to  be  dealt  with  on  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  lines. 

15.  Emigration. — Since  its  establishment  the  distress 
committee  have  aided  the  emigration  to  Canada  of  sixty 
men,  seventeen  women,  and  thirty-four  children.  All 
the  men  were  placed  in  situations  shortly  after  arriving  at 
their  destination.  From  communications  received  from 
these  persons  it  would  seem  that  great  benefit  has  been 
the  result  of  the  assistance  given.  This  has  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  part  of  the  work,  as  these  men  and  their 
families  are  permanently  dealt  with,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
any  amendment  of  the  Act,  will  give  greater  facilities  for 
the  extension  of  this  branch  of  the  Distress  Committees' 
work. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MRS.  MOORHOUSE,  GUARDIAN  OF 
THE  LEEDS  UNION  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Extent. 

1.  The  number  of  unemployed  at  the  present  time  is 
not  so  great  as  twelve  months  ago.  The  register  of  the 
Distress  Committee  records  about  2,000.  Twelve  months 
ago,  4,600. 

2.  Comparatively,  there  are  few  skilled  workmen 
amongst  the  number.  The  great  majority  being  un- 
skilled or  common  labourers. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  above  statement,  there  are 
many  craftsmen  known  to  be  out  of  employment,  who 
do  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  The  majority  of  registered  cases  are  of  a  chronic 
■  character. 

Causes. 

5.  The  varying  demand  for  labour  constitutes  one  of 
the  causes  of  unemployment  at  the  present  time.  For 
instance,  the  present  marked  stagnation  in  the  building 
.trade  in  this  district. 

6.  If  the  large  proportion  of  the  wages  of  the  workers 
now  spent  in  drink  were  diverted  into  legitimate  channels 
of  trade,  a  greater  demand  for  labour  would  be  the  re- 
sult, and  thus  bring  employment  to  a  larger  number. 

7.  A  prior  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  eagerness  of 
many  parents  to  secure  the  earning  power  of  their  children 
at  too  early  an  age,  also  their  thoughtlessness,  or  careless- 


ness of  the  kind  of  employment.  Thus  causing  the  con- 
tinuous supply  of  unskilled  labour. 

Effects. 

8.  The  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone  of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

9.  Also  the  physical  deterioration  of  those  affected, 
especially  is  this  apparent  in  the  young. 

10.  It  compels  many  to  seek  relief  under  the  Poor  Law, 
which  deals  with  them  either  through  the  House,  or  the 
test  yard.  Others  go  on  the  road,  and  many,  it  is  feared, 
become  habitual  tramps. 

Remedies, 

11.  Sweated  labour  should  be  more  rigorously  dealt 
with. 

12.  Restriction  of  overtime  labour — so  as  to  distribute 
employment  amongst  a  larger  number  of  workmen. 

13.  Reform  of  the  land  laws — so  as  to  insure  the  better 
housing  of  the  poorer  classes,  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

14.  The  introduction  of  small  holdings  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts — so  as  to  retain  the  labourer  on  the 
land,  and  thus  arrest  their  migration  into  the  towns. 

15.  Reclamation  of  foreshores,  afforestation,  and  emigra- 
tion under  special  conditions, — that  is,  under  Colonial 
Government  supervision. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  ALDERMAN    MARK  MORDEY, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEWPORT  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


r-i.  I  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  shipbuilder,  and 
have  been  an  employer  of  labour  for  thirty-five  years, 
more  in  particular  with  ship-building  and  ship-repairing, 
at  Newport,  Cardiff,  Barry,  Port  Talbot,  Swansea,  and 
Southampton.  With  the  above-named  companies  I 
have  held  the  respective  positions  of  managing  director, 
chairman  and  director.  I  am  also  a  director  of  other 
companies  employing  a  large  number  of  workmen : — 

Engineering,  Rivet,  and  Forge  Works  Company. 

Glass  and  Bottlo  Works  Company. 

Iron  and  Steel  Foundry  and  Girder  Works  Com- 
pany. 

Building  Contractors'  Company. 

My  connection  with  the  different  industrial  concerns 
has  brought  me  into  close  contact  with  the  various  classes 
•of  workmen.  I  have  held  the  position  of  Chairman 
to  the  Unemployed  and  Distress  Committee  at  Newport 
since  the  Act  came  into  force. 

Unemploymenf. 

2.  Unemployment  is  periodic  with  seasonal  labour : 
masons,  plasterers,  carpenters,  painters,  bricklayers, 
labourers,  and  timber  carriers,  etc. ;  and  chronic  amongst 
the  unemployable,  or  the  class  of  workmen  who  employers 
refuse  to  employ  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Physically  unfit. 
Old  age. 

Men  who  lose  time  through  their  drinking  habits. 

3.  Unemployment  is  caused  by  trade  unions  demanding 
the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  inferior  workmen  and 
those  who  are  physically  unfit,  and  demanding  a  higher 
■rate  of  wage  and  more  iinfavourable  conditions  for  work- 
men of  similar  trades  in  other  ports  of  the  country.  The 
latter  applies  chiefly  to  marine  engineers,  ship-builders, 
ship-repau-ers,  boiler-makers, ^ironfoimders. 

4.  Many  employers  have  closed  their  works,  being 
Tinable  to  compete  with  other  ports  of  the  coimtry,  the 
men  showing  no  disposition  to  meet  employers  and 
•encourage  the  industries  referred  to. 

5.  The  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  has  largely  increased  the  imemployed. 

6.  The  effect  is  shown  by  an  increase  of  Poor  Law 
TeUef,  and  appeals  to  charitable  funds. 

7.  Its  remedies  with  especial  reference  to  the  work- 
men and  results  of  the  Unemployment  Act  are : — 

(a)  To  reduce  the  faciUties  for  drinking  in  public- 
hovises  and  clubs  by  amending  the  licensing  laws. 

(b)  To  grant  compulsory  powers  to  local  authorities 
for  acquisition  of  land  for  cultivation  at  a  fair  price. 

(c)  Local  authorities  to  establish  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  commodities  as  they  require 
exclusively  for  the  unemployable  and  deserving 
seasonal  unemployed,  which  should  be  subsidised 
from  the  National  Exchequer. 

(d)  Trade  unions  to  abolish  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  apprentices,  and  give  to  the  employer  the  right  to 


employ  apprentices  as  they  may  require.  The  present 
limit  system  adopted  by  many  of  the  trade  unions 
largely  increase  the  imskiUed  labour,  which  form 
the  larger  portion  of  the  unemployed. 

(e)  The  man  who  has  learnt  a  trade  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  finding  employment  of  some  kind. 
Trade  unions  should  make  a  distinction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  between  a  first-class  able-bodied  workman  and 
the  aged  and  infirm  workman.  The  latter  class  would 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  employment  than  at 
present,  as  the  keen  competition  with  manufacturers 
and  employers  will  only  permit  of  their  employing 
the  best  class  of  labour  at  the  standard  rate  of  wages. 

(/)  There  should  be  a  greater  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  workman  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  pay,  and  keep  better  time.  I  find  that  many 
employers  of  labour  are  discontented  with  the  many 
unreasonable  conditions  imposed  by  labour,  and  are 
disinclined  to  develop  their  works  in  consequence  of 
foreign  competition  and  labour  troubles.  Greater 
enterprise  and  development  would  improve  th« 
labour  market. 

Unemployed  WorhmefCs  Act. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  committee, 
which  comprised  representative  public  men,  employers 
of  labour  and  labour  men,  there  was  a  serious  intention  to 
get  the  best  possible  out  of  the  Act  to  find  employment 
for  the  unemployed.  The  committee  soon  discovered 
that  unless  funds  were  available  their  efforts  would  be 
futile.  Were  it  not  for  the  monies  received  from  the 
Queen's  Fund,  which  amounted  to  £317,  very  Uttle  could 
have  been  done  to  assist  the  unemployed :  only  in  a  few 
cases  did  the  committee  receive  appUcations  for  men. 

9.  The  men  were  chiefly  employed  on  public  works, 
performing  work  of  utility.  Difficulties  arose  in  the 
selection  of  men,  as  the  Corporation  officials  required  the 
best  class  of  workmen,  the  pubHo  works  performed  by 
direct  labour  being  in  competition  with  outside  con- 
tractors. 

10.  The  largest  number  of  men  registered  were  un- 
skilled. Mechanics  declined  to  register,  as  they  viewed 
the  Act  of  no  advantage  to  them  to  find  employment. 

11.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  unemployed 
office  a  labour  bureau,  where  employers  of  labour  requiring 
workmen  may  apply,  but  workmen  who  are  members  of 
trade  unions  apply  to  their  union  offices. 

12.  To  make  the  Act  operative  the  Distress  Committee 
must  be  in  possession  of  funds  to  establish  work  of  a 
productive  kind.  The  means  adopted  to  find  employ- 
ment were  by  advertising,  circularising  and  personal 
visits  of  the  registrar. 

13.  I  am  not  hopeful  of  much  assistance  from  the  public 
authorities  unless  they  are  free  to  employ  labour  at  the 
respective  value  of  the  class  of  men  seeking  employment, 
and  receive  State  aid  towards  the  cost  of  establishing 
works. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  JAMES  MORGAN,  J.P.,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PAST  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  TRADES  COUNCIL  SINCS  1904;  MEMBER  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE  ;  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  (AND  OF  ITS  GENERAL 
PURPOSES  SUB-COMMITTEE  AND  EMIGRATIO:!  SUB-COMMITTEE). 


Typograjjhical  Society  {Secretary,  Mr.  W.  S-  Walker). 

J . — (a)  Extent  of  unemployment — 

Half-year  to  June  SDth,  1905  : 

Fully  employed  -  654 
Casually  employed    -  199 

£     s.  d. 

Out-of-work  payments  (from  Associa- 
tion and  local  funds)  -       -       -    384    5  8 

Out-of-work  payments   (from  fund 

specially  raised)  -       -       -       -     55  15  0 

Paid  on  superannuation  account      -   390  10  0 

Half-year  to  December  31st,  1905  : 

Fully  employed        -  710 
Casually  employed    -  154 
Out-of-work  payments  (from  Associa- 
tion and  local  funds)  -       -       -    444  18  8 
Out-of-work  payments   (from  fund 

specially  raised)  -      -      -      -     59    7  0 
Paid  on  superannuation  account       -   418  10  0 

Half-year  to  June  30th,  1906  : 

Fully  employed        -  718 
Casually  employed    -  134 
Out-of-work  payments  (from  Associa- 
tion and  local  funds)  -       -       -    353  12  8 
Out-of-work  payments   (from  fund 

specially  raised)  -      -      -      -     40   8  0 
Paid  on  superannuation  account       -   403  12  0 

Half-year  to  December  31st,  1906  : 

Fully  employed        -  725 
Casually  employed    -  139 
Out-of-work  payments  (from  Associa- 
tion and  local  funds)  -       -       -    328    1  8 
Out-of-work  payments   (from  fund 

specially  raised)  -      -      -      -     30  16  0 
Paid  on  superannuation  accoi;nt      -   406  16  0 

Half-year  to  June  30th,  1907  : 

Fully  employed    -       -  734 
Casually  employed       -  146 
Out-of-work  payments  (from  Associa- 
tion and  local  funds)         -       -    320  14  0 
Out-of-work  payments  (from  fund 

specially  raised)         -       -       -      31    5  0 
Paid  on  superannuation  account        -     402  18  0 

Half-year  to  December  31st,  1907  : 

Fully  employed    -       -  729 
Casually  employed       -  142 
Out-of-work  payments  (from  Associa- 
tion and  local  funds)   -       -       -    390  19  8 
Out-of-work    payments    (from  fund 

specially  raised   -       -       -       -     45  16  0 
Paid  on  superannuation  account       -    401  14  0 

(h) — Extent  overtime,  e  g.,  whether  chronic  or  periodic. 
Periodic,  and  to  an  extent  seasonal,  in  jobbing 
section  of  trade  ;  but  chronic  amongst  newspaper 
compositors. 

2.  Its  causes. 

Largely  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Linotype  and  other  labour-saving  machines.  For 
instance,  one  newspaper  which  employed  about 
118  compositors  has  now  only  between  fifty  and 
sixty . 

3.  The  efifecta. 

The  driving  of  men  on  to  the  Superannuation 
Fund  who  would  otherwise  not  have  claimed  those 
benefits  ;  men  leave  the  trade  and  try  something 
else  ;  and  a  tendency  to  a  lower  standard  amongst 
those  only  casually  employed  and  constantly  going 
from  office  to  office. 


4.  Its  remedies. 

The  legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  and 
of  overtime  would  probably  supply  a  partial 
remedy.  The  restriction  of  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  offices  not  conforming  to  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  trade  societies. 
Tvnplate  Worker^^  Society  {Secretary,  Mr.  J.  V. 
Stevens,  J. P.,  Councillor). 

5.  — (a)  Extent  of  unemployment— 

1904.  -13,180  days'  out-of-work  paid  to  391 
members  =  £l,288  3s.  4d.,  this  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  £594  9s.  paid  to  an  in- 
crease of  117  out-of-work  members — till  then,  the 
largest  amount  on  record.  Total  number  of 
members,  1,237. 

1905.  — 11,543  days  "full"  out  of  work  benefit 
paid  to  358  members,  and  3,768  days  as  half-pay 
to  189  members,  a  total  amount  of  £1,297  19s.  3d.- 
Total  number  of  members,  1,339. 

1906.  — Keturns  not  yet  available. 

(6)— Extent    overtime,   e.g.,   whether    chronic  or 
periodic. 

Periodic  and  seasonal.  For  instance,  lamps  and 
oil-heating  stoves  are  in  demand  in  the  winter  ; 
cycle-lamps  and  oil-cooking  stoves  in  the  summer, 

6.  Its  causes. 

Introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  and 
females  doing  what  is  regarded  as  men's  work. 

7.  Its  effects.    See  answer  to  Question  5. 

8.  Its  remedies. 

Legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  of 
overtime,  and  of  female  labour  to  work  suitable 
for  the  sex. 

National  Union  of  GamorTters  and  General  Labourer 
{Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Lakin). 

9.  (a)— Extent  of  unemployment- 

Owing  to  no  out-of-work  benefits  being  paid,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  number  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  Lakin  makes  the  follomng  estimate,, 
giving  the  member.ship  as  about  2,000  in  Birming- 
ham : — 

Brickmaking  section  about  1\  per  cent,  unemployed. 
Builders'  labourers  „   10     „  „ 

Edge-tool  grinders  and  polishers   -      -      -  Very  few. 
Machine  nut  and  bolt  makers       -      Trade  very  good. 
{b)  Extent  overtime,  e.g.,  whether  chronic  or  periodic. 
In  the  building  trade  almost  chronic  during  the 
last  three  years,  though  now  improving. 

10.  — Its  causes. 

Less  housebuilding,  owing  to  general  depression 
in  trade.  Whilst  the  building  trade  is  about 
the  last  to  suifer  from  a  general  depression,, 
it  is  also  about  the  last  to  recover,  hence  the  dis- 
parity in  the  amount  of  unemployment  amongst 
the  members  of  this  society. 

11.  — Its  effects. 

Has  driven  the  older  men  to  seek  Poor  Law 
assistance. 

Bedstead  Worker^  Society  {Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Mills). 

12.  (a)— Extent  of  unemployment. 

Of  about  2,040  members,  about  90  are  totally 
unemployed  ;  but  the  remainder  are  working  on 
an  average  not  more  than  two  days  per  week.  In 

1905,  £457  6s.  was  paid  in  out-of-work  benefits  ; 
and  though  the  returns  are  not  yet  available  for 

1906,  it  is  estimated  that  an  amount  of  £700  will 
have  been  paid. 
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(6)  Extent  overtime,  e.g.,  whether  chronic  or  periodic. 
Chronic. 

13.  — Its  causes. 

Over-production,  especially  during  the  time  an 
alliance  existed  between  employers  and  men, 
which  was  broken  up  about  seven  years  ago. 

14.  — Its  effects. 

About  900  men  driven  from  the  trade. 

15.  —  Its  remedies. 

Mr.  Mills  sees  no  remedy. 

Society  of  Amalgamated  Toolmahers,  Engineers,  and 
Machinists  {Secretari/,  William  F.  Beston). 

16.  Of  about  800  members  in  the  Birmingham  District 
only  2^%  have  been  unemployed  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  these  include  5  superannuated  members. 
Mr.  Beston  is  not  prepared  to  answer  the  remainder  of 
the  questions,  though  he  points  to  the  afforestation  of 
waste  lands  and  the  granting  of  old  age  pensions  as 
answers  to  Question  4. 


General  Conclusions. 

17.  Extent  of  Unemployment  (a) — 

The  foregoing  statements,  dealing,  as  they  do, 
with  widely  different  trades,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  general  condition  of  the  varied 
industries  of  Birmingham. 
(6)  Extent  overtime,  e.g.,  periodic  or  chronic 

Periodic  and  seasonal,  with  some  exceptions, 
where  chronic. 

18.  Its  causes. 

General  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  the  fact  that 
employers  depend  upon  a  surplus  of  labour  to 
meet  any  exceptional  pressure.  Introduction  of 
labour-saving  machinery. 

19.  Its  effects. 

(a)  A  gradual  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
men  out  of  employment ; 

{h)  A  recourse  to  relief  from  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions or  the  poor  law  ; 

(c)  A  tendency  to  lower  the  wages  of  those  in 
employment ; 

{d)  The  driving  of  men  (many  of  whom,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  would  continue  to  work) 
upon  the  funds  of  those  societies  paying  super- 
annuation benefits. 

Its  remedies. 

{a)  The  legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
in  all  trades ; 

{h)  The  abolition  (except  in  cases  of  public 
necessity)  of  overtime  ; 
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(c)  The  abolition  of  home  work  (excej)tions 
might  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  physically 
defective) ; 

{d)  The  prohibition  of  child  labour  ; 
(e)  The  restriction  of  female  labour  to  work 
suitable  to  the  sex  ; 

(/)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  old  age 
pensions ; 

(r/)  The  raising  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people. 

21.  With  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act,  it  has  almost  entirely  failed  to  have  any 
effect  upon  organized  trades.  On  unskilled  labour  the 
results  would  have  been  more  beneficial  had  the  Com- 
mittee not  been  dependent  ujton  voluntary  subscriptions 
for  the  payment  of  wages.  Those  chosen  by  the 
Birmingham  Committee  last  winter  (with  the  exception 
of  those  performing  a  single  class  of  work)  received  but 
a  maximum  of  six  days'  work  and  a  minimum  of  three 
days.  Experience  showed  that  the  more  continuous  the 
work  the  more  beneficial  the  results,  physically  and 
otherwise.  At  present  the  Committee  has  about  130 
men  at  work,  but  those  will  need  to  be  reduced  if 
voluntary  subscriptions  are  not  shortly  forthcoming. 
Emigration  gave  promise  at  one  time  of  proving  the  mott 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  Committee's  work,  but  revela- 
tions which  have  been  recently  made  as  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  in  Canada  have  raised  considerable  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course  of  action,  and  for  the 
present  operations  in  this  respect  have  been  suspended 
by  the  Birmingham  Committee.  But  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  the  system  can  scarcely  be  called  entirely 
satisfactory,  only  the  more  industrious,  energetic,  and 
physically  fit  undertaking  to  convey  their  wives  and 
families  thousands  of  miles  in  order  to  obtain  employment, 
the  conseqx^ence  being  a  lowering  of  the  genrral  standard 
of  those  lett  behind.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  colonies  on  the  lines  originally  contem- 
plated on  that  of  the  London  Central  Committee  at 
Hollesley  Bay  as  (1)  affording  an  adequate  labour  test, 

(2)  temporary  relief  w'thout  breaking  up  of  homes, 

(3)  physical  improvement  of  men,  (4)  training  suitable 
men  for  permanent  work  on  the  land — all  these  without 
the  demoralising  effects  of  pauperisation.  I  would  strongly 
advocate  an  amendment  of  the  Act  to  allow  Committees 
to  spend  the  money  they  are  empowered  to  levy  upon 
the  rates  upon  all  suitable  work  (including  the  payment 
of  wages).  Until  this  is  done,  no  entirely  satisfactory 
work  seems  possible,  and  certainly  no  solution  of  the 
unemployed  problem  will  be  obtained. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  PRESTON,  BY 
MR.  T.  MOSS,  REGISTRATION  OFFICER  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


1.  During  year  ended  March,  1906,  work  was  provided 
fcy  the  borough  council  for  112  unemployed,  and  offered 
to  eighteen  others  who  did  not  accept  it.  Forty-nine 
obtained  work  for  themselves. 

2.  Included  in  the  263  suitable  cases  {see  Table  I.,  Appen- 
<iix  LVII.  (A.)  were  ninety-four  skilled  excavators  and 
dr  liners  who  had  ceased  work  owing  to  several  contracts 
foi  sewering,  pipe-laying,  etc.,  being  completed  Forty-six 
others  were  men  who  only  worked  during  short  periods, 
and  did  not  appear  to  care  for  constant  work.  The 
remaining  123  comprised  casual  labourers  and  textile 
T\'orkers,  etc.,  the  latter  of  whom  were,  through  failing 
eyesight  or  physical  unfitness,  unable  to  continue  the 
«mployment,  consequently  were  dependent  upon  casual 
employment. 

3.  Distress  is  not  chronic.  Periodic  only  during  winter 
months,  but  in  a  limited  degree. 

4.  Completion  of  contracts  was  the  principal  cause  of 
■distress  during  1905-6,  whereby  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed during  the  winter  months  were  increased,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  greater. 


5.  There  are  few  of  the  families  belonging  to  the  working 
class  who  have  not  some  of  the  female  members  working 
in  a  cotton  mill  ;  consequently  but  few  cases  of  distress 
arise  owing  to  unemplojonent.  In  fact,  there  is  in  this 
tovm  a  large  proportion  of  female  employment  and 
emplojrment  of  young  persons. 

6.  During  the  past  j'ear  few  have  been  out  of  work, 
and  such  may  be  stated  to  be  the  normal  condition  as  to 
labour  in  this  borough,  at  least  so  long  as  the  principal 
trade  (cotton)  keeps  good. 

7.  Work  was  provided  for  the  unemployed  by  the 
municipality  prior  to  the  Act,  as  well  as  subsequently 
thereto,  which  eventually  resulted  in  some  of  the  regular 
workmen  of  the  corporation  becoming  unemployed. 

8.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  put  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  in  full  operation. 

9.  Only  three  members  of  trade  unions  made  application 
for  work ;  each  was  in  receipt  of  10s.  per  week  benefit. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  Moss,  Preston). 


Table  I. 


Year  ending 

Number  of 
applications. 

No 
residential 
qualification. 

Income  over 
scale. 

In  receipt  of 
poor  relief. 

Otherwise 
unsuitable. 

Total 
unsuitable. 

Number 
suitable. 

March  31st,  1906  - 
March  31st,  1907  - 

482 
101 

46 
24 

86 
16 

43 
8 

44 
3 

219 
51 

263 
50 

Table  II. 


Year  ending  March  31st,  1907. 


Ordinary  employment. 


Building 
Shipbuilding 
Textile  (cotton)  - 
Boot  and  shoe 
Clothing  (tailor)  - 
Woodworking 
Carmen  (drivers)- 
Dock  labourers  - 
General  labourers 
Butcher 
Pavior 
Hawker 
Moulder 
Platelayer  - 
Iron -turner  - 
Eailway  porter  - 


No.  of  applications. 


Skilled. 


Unskilled. 


48 


Ordinary  employment. 


Gardener  - 

Charwoman 

Barber 

Iron-dresser 

Draper 

Baker 

Corn  miller 

Engine  driver 

Grocer 

Book-keeper 

Compositor 

Plumber 

Blacksmith 


No.  of  applications. 


Skilled. 


38 


Unskilled. 


63 


Table  III. 


Year  ending  March  31st,  1906. 


No.  of  applications. 

No.  of  applications. 

Ordinary  employment. 

Ordinary  employment. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Building  ----- 

17 

19 

Gardener  -      -      -      -  - 

2 

Shipbuilding      -      -      -  - 

1 

Charwoman     -      -      .  - 

8 

Textile  (cottoij)  -      -      -  - 

7 

6 

Barber     -      .      -      -  - 

1 

Boot  and  shoe    -      -      -  - 

2 

2 

Iron-dresser      -      -      -  - 

3 

Clothing  (tailor)  -      -      -  - 

1 

Draper     .      -      .      -  - 

1 

Woodworking  - 

10 

Baker      -      -      -      -  - 

1 

Carmen  (drivers)  ... 

25 

Corn  miller             -      -  - 

1 

Dock  labourers  -      -      -  - 

15 

Engine  driver  -      -      -  - 

1 

General  labourers      -      -  - 

141 

190 

Grocer   

1 

Butcher      .      -      .      -  - 

2 

Book-keeper     -      -      -  - 

2 

Pavior  ----- 

5 

2 

Compositor             -      -  - 

1 

Hawker     -      .      .      -  . 

2 

Plumber  - 

1 

Moulder     .      -      -  - 

6 

1 

Blacksmith  - 

1 

Platelayer  

1 

Iron-turner  - 

Railway  porter  .      .      -  - 

1 
2 

249 

233 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVIII.. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  T.  E,  NAYLOR,  GENERAL 
SECRETARY,  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSITORS. 


Extent. 

1.  The  number  of  active  members  in  this  society  is 
11,000— practically  aU  one  class,  of  high  average  in- 
telligence. 

2.  About  3,000  would  be  casually  employed — in  and 
out  for  one,  two,  or  three  months,  more  or  less — all  the 
year  round. 

3.  From  200  to  1,000  would  suffer  more  acutely  from 
lack  of  emplo5Tnent ;  from  200  to  500  still  more.  The 
"bottom"  200  may  be  described  as  permanently 
unemployed. 

4.  The  trade  is  a  seasonal  one.  Parliamentary,  muni- 
cipal, and  legal  work,  for  instance,  would  stop  during  the 
reeesses  and  vacations.  The  autumn  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment adds  considerably  to  our  unemployed — no  pro- 
ceedings, Bills,  etc.,  then  required  to  be  printed. 

Remedies. 

5.  Trades  Union  Unemployed  Benefit. — The  maximum 
benefit  paid  by  my  society  is  thirty  weeks  each  year 
(ten  of  which  are  dependent  upon  a  ballot  of  the  members 
being  taken),  at  the  rate  of  14s.  a  week. 

6.  This  benefit  is  not  regarded  as  a  "  remedy,"  and 
of  itself  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  off  the  parish. 

7.  In  1906  the  expenditure  under  this  head  was  £18,212  ; 
in  1905,  £19,569;  1904,  £16,126;  1903-1900,  over 
£15,000  each  year,  the  average  membership  during  these 
years  being  11,000.  In  1848,  with  a  membership  of  1,100, 
the  amount  so  paid  was  £186. 

8.  Reduction  of  Overtime. — In  June  of  last  year  (1903) 
this  society  introduced  a  new  rule,  limiting  overtime  to  a 
maximum  of  eight  hours  per  week.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  put  more  men  in  employment,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  men  previously  over-worked  more  leisure.  This 


limitation  principle  might  be  adopted  by  all  trades  in 
which  much  overtime  is  worked  with  advantage  to  the 
unemployed. 

9.  In  General. — The  Government  should  guarantee  work 
to  the  able-bodied  unemployed  at  a  fair  remuneration. 

10.  The  work  so  provided  must  not  be  part  of  the 
general  trade  of  the  community — afforestation  and  coast 
protection,  for  instance. 

11.  The  object  should  be  to  provide  work  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  done — thus  adding  to  the  sum 
total  of  employment. 

12.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  any  such  work  shall 
be  done  so  economically  as  if  governed  by  competitive 
conditions.  Cost  a  secondary  consideration  to  provision 
of  employment. 

13.  Eeduction  of  the  Hours  of  Labour. — Statutory  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  and  overtime  would  result  in 
immediate  benefit  to  the  imemployed  by  the  extended 
distribution  of  work  which  would  foUow.  A  legal  eight- 
hour  day — even  if  gradually  introduced — would  reduce 
the  number  of  imemployed  considerably. 

14.  With  competition  as  the  ruling  law  of  industry, 
there  can  be  no  effective  remedy — lasting,  final,  and 
complete.  The  most  elaborate  scheme  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  work  to  the  unemployed  may  be  highly 
successful  in  its  immediate  eff'ect,  but  could  never  be  a 
final  solution.  The  best  scheme  is  no  more  than  a  pallia- 
tive, and  ultimately  recreates  the  difficulty  it  was 
designed  to  overcome. 

15.  State  control  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution,  the  equal  division  of  labour  and  the  pro- 
duct of  labour — from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to 
each  according  to  his  needs — these  provide  the  only 
final  solution  of  the  problem. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIX. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  GIVEN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  MASTER 
STEVEDORES  AND  MASTER  PORTERS' ASSOCIATION,  LIVERPOOL,  BY  MR.  HENRY  NELSON, 

HONORARY  SECRETARY. 


1.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the 
extent  of  unemplojonent  at  the  Liverpool  Docks,  because 
there  are  no  returns  available,  but  amongst  the  bona  fide 
dock  labourers  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  less  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  the  bona  fide  dock  labourers 
we  mean  those  men  who  have  selected  this  work  and  have 
become  competent  to  perform  their  duties. 

3j  Unfortunately  when  there  is  any  depression  in  other 
trades,  such  as  carpenters,  joiners,  engineers,  plumbers, 
painters,  seamen,  bakers,  etc.,  etc.,  the  men  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  in  their  own  particular  trade 
flock  to  the  docks,  and  we  have  invariably  found  that  if 
these  men  should  be  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment at  the  docks,  and  in  consequence  are  compelled 
to  seek  reUef  from  either  charitable  or  municipal  institu- 
tions, they  describe  themselves  as  dock  labourers. 

4.  In  all  evidence  respecting  unemployment  these 
men  are  wrongly  classed.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
men  who  obtained  almost  regular  employment  at  the 
Liverpool  Docks,  men  who  are  respectable  and  honest 
citizens,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  who  are 
terribly  improvident.  They  do  not  appear  to  understand 
that  when  work  is  plentiful  and  they  are  receiving  good 
wages  that  it  is  advisable  not  to  spend  the  money  as  fast 
as  possible,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  a  great 
desire  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  unfortunately  they  succeed  very 
well,  chiefly  by  self  indulgence.  We  have  very  great 
respect  for  the  competent  dock  labourer,  but  to  those  to 
whom  we  have  aUuded  must  be  credited  a  great  deal  of 
the  misery  and  poverty  which  exists  in  this  city. 

5.  Casual  employment  does  undoubtedly  bring  hardships 
upon  many,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  self 
restraint  and  the  desire  to  do  their  duty  to  their  families. 


too  frequent  indulgence  in  drink,  and  very  often  the  lack 
of  inclination  to  find  work,  is  the  cause  of  far  more  misery 
than  is  attributable  to  the  casual  labour  system. 

6.  We  may  mention  that  between  October  and  March, 
inclusive,  employment  at  the  docks  is  very  good,. and  there 
are  comparatively  few  men  accustomed  to  dock  work 
unemployed,  but  during  the  months  April  to  September 
work  is  more  irregular. 

7.  The  cause  of  unemployment  is  irregularity  in  the 
work,  which  always  exists  where  the  casual  laboixrer 
system  is  customary.  It  is  of  coui-se  the  irregularity, 
irreparable  for  reasons  which  are  self  evident,  which  has 
created  the  necessity  of  casual  labour. 

8.  We  cannot  suggest  any  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  possible  by  subsidy  or  otherwise 
to  help  dock  labourers  (casual)  to  help  themselves  by 
pension  funds  or  by  any  other  means.  Neither  can  we  sug- 
gest any  practical  scheme  as  a  permanent  remedy  for 
unemployment. 

9.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  "  unemployed 
Workmen's  Act  "  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

10.  Our  view  on  Mr.  Charles, Booth,  junior's,  scheme  is 
that  it  would  tend  to  accentuate  distress  and  augment 
the  number  of  unemployed.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
workable as  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned,  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  work  the  scheme  it  would  benefit  employers 
chiefly  and  a  few  favoured  men,  but  it  is  against  the  men's 
interests  generally.  The  tendency,  under  this  scheme, 
is  to  enable  a  number  of  men  to  earn  a  higher  wage  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  and  to  lessen  the 
wages  of  the  other  employees.  It  also  tends  to  lessen 
the  number  of  men  employed. 

11.  The  above  statement  represents  generally  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  ALDERMAN  PENMAN,  EX  MAYOR  OF  GATESHEAD. 


1.  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
but  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  local  affairs.  I  have 
been  a  ratepayer  for  a  period  of  forty-six  years  and  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for  thirty  years,  and 
have  been  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  last 
"fifteen  years, 

2.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification  for  guardians,  and  the  additional  votes  for 
each  £50  of  rateable  value  up  to  £300,  combined  with  the 
serious  indifference  to  the  election  of  guardians,  has  led  to 
the  guardians  being  very  largely  elected  by  persons  of  a 
class  that  are  likely  to  require  relief.    Such  a  class  are 


indifferent  to  the  burdens  placed  on  local  rates  and  to 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  connection  with  the 
workhouse  or  outdoor  relief. 

3.  As  regards  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  I  think  it 
a  mistake  to  advocate  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
labour  bureau,  or  a  Distress  Committee.  Such  a  bureau 
or  committee  simply  encourages  the  unemployed  from 
other  parts  to  come  into  the  district  in  the  expectation 
that  work  will  be  found  by  the  bureau.  The  bureau  or 
committee  should  only  continue  as  long  as  there  is  ex- 
ceptional distress,  as  if  continued  longer  it  will  only 
attract  the  unemployable  rather  than  the  unemployed. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS,  APPOINTED 
ENQUIRY  OFFICER,  DECEMBER  19th,  1905;  APPOINTED  REGISTRAR,  MARCH  6th, 
1906  ;  APPOINTED  CLERK,  JANUARY  1st,  1907,  TO  THE  NEWPORT  (MON.)  DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 


1.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  75,000. 

2.  From  the  time  the  distress  committee  was  formed  to 
administer  the  Act,  viz.,  October,  1905,  to  end  of  first 
period,  i.e.,  to  end  of  March,  1906,  469  registered  their 
names  as  being  out  of  employment,  viz. : — 


Carpenters   18 

Bricklayers   10 

Masons  -  4 

Plasterers   2 

Painters   3 

Fitters       -      -      -      -    .  -      -      .  2 

Wagon  builders   2 

Wagon  writer   1 

Wheelwright   1 

Contracting  platelayer       -       .       .       .  1 

■Cabinet  makers   2 

Various  trades   17 

Labourers   406 


469 

3.  From  April  to  September  30th  the  office  was  only 
open  for  receiving  applicants  about  an  hour  a  day,  and  in 
that  period  twenty-eight  registered  as  follows  : — 

Carpenters  2 

Gardeners  -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Engine  drivers  2 

I       Locomotive  fireman  1 

Railway  wagon  smith         ....  1 

Smith's  striker  1 

Grocer's  warehouseman      ....  1 

Salesman  in  glass  1 

Labourers         -       -      -      -      -      -  17 

28 

4.  The  present  season,  starting  September  1st,  1906,  to 
February  28th,  1907,  222  have  registered  as  being  out  of 


employment  :— 

Labourers   161 

Carpenters   10 

Masons   4 

Bricklayers   4 

Plasterer    1 

Painters   27 

Gardeners   2 

Glass  blowers   6 

Platelayer   1 

Iron  dresser   1 


Smith's  strikers 

-  2 

Signalman         .       .       .  . 

-  1 

Engine  driver     .       -       .  - 

-  1 

Railway  wagon  smith 

-  1 

Printer's  machinist 

-  1 

222 

5.  In  addition  to  those  previously  specified  there  are  a 
number  of  men  out  of  employment  who  for  several  reasons 
as  below  will  not  register  : — 

(a)  Those  who  object  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  on  the  record  paper. 

(6)  Those  who  feel  it  is  no  use  registering,  when 
through  lack  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee there  is  little  prospect  of  work  being  pro- 
vided for  them. 

6.  A  considerable  number  whom  I  should  call  "  chronic- 
ally "  uhemployed,  are  so  on  account  of  being  too  old  or 
physically  unfit,  and  ordinary  employers  of  labour  are 
adverse  to  employing  them,  for  fear  of  any  accident  which 
would  involve  them  in  compensation,  and  also  because  the 
trades  union  will  only  consent  to  these  men  working  for 
the  current  rates  of  wages  and  not  less. 

7.  Periodic  unemployment  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  town,  for  reasons  given  below  : — 

(a)  Timber  Carriers  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  winter  months,  the  boats  engaged  in 
this  trade  only  rimning  here  during  the  summer 
season. 

(b)  Chemical  Workers  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment from  July  until  the  end  of  the  year,  being  the 
quiet  season  for  this  trade. 

(c)  Brickworks  close  down  part  of  the  works  in  the 
winter  months,  and  consequently  many  of  the 
labourers  are  paid  off  and  thrown  out  of  work. 

(d)  Glass  Works.  From  information  received 
(November,  1905),  out  of  265  workmen  33  only  were 
employed  full  time ;  53  employed  three-quarter 
time  ;  and  180  employed  one  week,  stop  a  week,  and 
this  state  of  things  still  exists. 

(e)  Building  trade  generally  has  been  depressed, 
and  even  when  this  industry  is  booming  much  time  is 
lost  through  bad  weather,  and  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  a  labourer — taking  the  whole  year 
through — would  not  be  more  than  15s.  to  17s,  6d.  per 
week. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IXI.— Continued. 


8.  The  effects  of  unemployment  are  : — 

(a)  Homes  are  broken  up,  furniture  and  clothing 
have  to  be  sold  or  pawned  to  get  food  for  themselves 
and  children. 

(6)  Two  and  three  families  are  compelled  to  live  in 
one  house  to  pay  the  rent. 

(c)  Men  get  disheartened  after  asking  many  times 
for  work  and,  not  being  able  to  get  any,  they  con- 
sequently become  "  loafers "  and  in  many  cases 
drunkards  and  criminals. 


(d)  Men  desert  their  wives  and  children,  making  in 
many  instances  the  wife  turn  out  and  lead  an  im- 
moral Hfe  to  get  food,  etc.,  for  the  children. 

9.  I  am  bound  to  admit  I  cannot  give  any  solution  to 
this  very  difficult  problem  of  imemployment,  but  I  am 
certainly  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  Christian  and  wealthy 
country  like  Great  Britain  no  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
should  be  deprived  of  obtaining  it,  especially  seeing  it  U 
impossible — even  if  in  regular  employment — to  save 
money  for  a  "  rainy  day  "  out  of  the  ordinary  labourer  s 
wages,  where  a  man  is  married  with  a  family. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXn. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JAMES  RATCLIFFE,  ORGANISING  DISTRICT  DELEGATE 
TO  THE  NEWCASTLE  AND  DISTRICT  BRANCH  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGINEERS. 


1.  My  position  here  is  that  of  an  Organising  District 
Delegate  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 
Although  located  in  Newcastle,  my  duties  extend  all 
over  the  north-east  coast,  the  Humber,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Keighley  and  Otiey.  I  have  had  fourteen  years'  experi- 
ence in  this  position,  as  well  as  that  of  local  correspondent 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2.  The  problem  here  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
intricate  is  that  of  the  unemployed.  This,  however,  is 
not  of  a  serious  nature.  In  the  leading  industries,  engin- 
eering and  shipbuilding  and  coal-mining,  employment  is 
good.  The  building  trades  on  the  other  hand  are  bad. 
And,  broadly  speaking,  want  of  employment  may  be  said 
to  be  confined  to  those  trades  in  all  their  branches, 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  general  and  casual 
labourers. 

3.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  numbers  of  unemployed, 
especially  in  the  building  trades,  as  no  records  are  kept. 
Approximately  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  the  average 
for  months  past  in  those  trades,  including  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  stonemasons,  slaters  and  tilers,  house  joiners. 


plumbers,  and  painters  and  labourers  is  2,000.  The 
building  trades  here  have  been  bad  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years. 

4.  Some  of  the  causes  of  depression  are  overbuilding,, 
especially  in  Gateshead,  where  over  2,000  houses  are  to  let. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the  infirTx.ary  and' 
north-eastern  extensions,  large  erections  in  Newcastle 
have  been  limited,  and  even  in  those  extensions  a  different 
class  of  material  enters  other  than  bricks  and  stone,  _ 
giving  less  employment  to  the  bricklayer  and  mason. 

5.  The  changes  bringing  about  displacement  of  labour 
are,  in  fact,  operating  in  aU  industries,  but  their  effects 
are  somewhat  concealed  for  the  present  in  the  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  trades  especially,  through  the  prevail- 
ing fairly  good  employment. 

6.  The  question  of  remedies  is  a  rather  wide  question 
and  in  the  hurry  just  at  present  I  can  scarcely  enter 
upon  them.  Labour  bureaux  are  not  of  much  use  here„ 
however,  and  the  amount  of  imemployment  has  not  been 
so  great  as  to  furnish  a  test  as  to  the  results  of  the  working 
of  the  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  L.  RATHBONE  AS  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED  QUESTION 
IN  LIVERPOOL— SCHEME  FOR  THE  DECASUALIZATION  OF  DOCK  LABOUR 


1.  Some  time  ago  a  Conference  was  called  together  at  the 
instance  of  the  Liverpool  Distress  Committee,  to  discuss 
some  better  methods  of  organizing  labour  along  the 
docks  so  as  to  minimise  as  far  as  possible  the  casual 
nature  ot  this  work.  The  Conference  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Distress  Committee,  shipowners,  master 
stevedores  and  representatives  of  the  men.  As  a  result 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  have  drawn  up  a  report 
to  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  a  copy  of  which  you 
will  find  attached.*  {See  Appendix  No.  C,  handed  in 
by  Mr.  J.  Sexton,  p.  .) 

2.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  a  very  difficult  for 
a  man  when  his  usual  employer  happens  to  be  slack  to 
find  out  where  he  can  obtain  a  chance  of  employment 
under  another  master. 

3.  The  Committee  recommended  the  provision  of 
offices  along  the  line  of  docks  connected  by  telephone, 
where  masters  seeking  men  or  men  seeking  work  can 

*  Mr.  Rathboae  subsequently  informed  the  Commission 
that  the  scheme  contained  in  the  Committee's  report  was 
rejected  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  re- 
presentatives of  both  employers  and  employed  having  felt 
that  the  scheme  would  be  difficult  to  work  owing  to  mutual 
lack  of  confidence.  The  only  portion  of  the  report  that  was 
accepted  was  No.  2  with  regard  to  excessive  overtime. 


go  and  make  their  wants  known  to  the  clerk  in  charge, 
who  will  then  telephone  along  the  line  giving  informa- 
tion when  work  is  to  be  had  at  such  and  such  a  dock  or 
ship,  and  they  also  recommend  that  overtime  should  be 
restricted  so  as  to  share  out  the  work  among  as  large  a 
number  of  men  as  possible. 

4.  The  further  consideration  of  clause  number  one  was 
postponed  to  a  further  meeting  of  the  Conference,  which 
13  to  be  called  together  %vith  a  view  to  discussing  a  scheme 
for  the  classification  of  workmen.  The  postponement 
of  this  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  labour  repre- 
sentatives, who  seem  to  be  afraid  that  the  telephone 
at  the  stands  might  be  used  by  the  masters  in  case  of 
labour  disput3S. 

5.  Owing  to  the  nomi;ially  high  rate  of  wages  obtaining 
at  the  Liverpool  doclis  as  compared  with  the  wages  in 
many  other  parts,  young  and  strong  men  are  attracted  to 
Liverpool  under  the  impression  that  they  can  get  regular 
employment  at  these  wages.  This  leads  to  there  being 
always  a  considerable  surplus  of  unskilled  labour  in  the 
city,  and  as  a  consequence  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  applying  for  work  at  the  docks  get  only  one,  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  the  preference  naturally  being  given 
to  strong  and  able-bodied  men,  the  older  and  weaker 
being,  crowded  out  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
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6.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  reliable  estimate 
-  whatever  of  the  number  of  these  men,  and  I  have  heard  it 

put  as  high  as  15,000,  but  this  from  my  own  observation 
I  consider  to  be  a  great  exaggeration.  It  is  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  conservative  estimate  if  one  werj  to  take  4,000 
as  the  number  of  men  who  are  unable  to  get  work  on 
any  particular  day ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  thisriiimbarofm  n  who  cannotearn  any  sortof 
livirg— there  is  the  man  who  maybe  unemployed  to-day 
but  might  get  a  job  the  next  day,  and  so  long  as  his  health 
keeps  up  and  trade  is  fairly  good  he  does  not  come  withia 
view  of  any  charitable  agencies  in  the  city  or  of  the  Poor 
Law  authorities;  but  the  margin  is  so  slight  that  any 
unforeseen  accident  such  as  shortage  of  any  particular 
crop,  or  a  few  days'  iUness,  or  a  short  spell  of  severe 
weather,  brings  him  at  once  on  the  verge  of  starvation ; 
and  more  than  that,  owing  to  his  insufficient  income  he 
is  unable  to  purchase  sufficient  food  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  children,  with  the  result  that  their  health 
in  turn  suffers  and  they  grow  up  weakly  and  unfit  for 
hard  work. 

7.  The  difficulties  in  Liverpool  are  somewhat  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  on  certain  parts  of  the  dock  estate 
the  Dock  Labourers  Union  are  supreme,  and  in  other 
parts  the  union  is  not  recognised.  The  non-union  men 
would  not  be  able  to  work  in  a  union  dock  unless  all  the 
union  men  avai'able  had  got  employment,  and  even  then 
it  would  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  take  the  risk  of 
going  there,  and  in  the  non-union  docks  the  same  thing 
apphes,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

8.  1 3poke  before  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  numbers  out  of  employment.  The 
only  figures  that  are  not  mere  guesswork,  that  is  the 
Board  of  Trade  statistics  of  the  labour  market,  are  to 
my  mind  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  way,  as  in  the 
unskilled  department  there  are  no  unions  to  supply  them, 
and  the  figures  suppUed  by  the  Trades  Union  are,  I  am 
afraid  from  what  I  know,  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

9.  There  is  another  class  of  semi-skilled  labour  in 
Liverpool  which  is  even  more  casual  in  its  nature  than 
that  of  the  bona-fide  dock  labourer.  I  refer  to  the  ware- 
house porter  and  other  similar  employments.  In  the  case 
of  a  warehouse  it  is  utterly  impossible  as  a  rule  for  the 
warehouseman  himself  to  tell  from  day  to  day  how  many 
men  he  may  require  the  following  morning.    He  may 


have  a  heavy  stock  of  any  particulat  class  of  goods  in  his 
warehouse,  the  owner  of  which  may  sell  it,  say  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  order  is  passed  through  and  the  carrier 
applies  for  delivery  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The 
warehouseman  thus  requires  a  considerable  number  of 
men ;  but  for  days  on  end,  even  although  he  has  a  heavy 
stock  in  his  warehouse,  he  may  not  require  more  than  one 
or  two  hands  besides  himself  to  attend  to  sampUng  orders 
and  such  small  matters  of  that  kind. 

10.  In  order  to  give  the  Commission  a  better  idea  of  the 
extreme  fluctuation  found  in  warehouse  work,  I  forward 
you  a  copy  of  a  chart  *  which  my  Company  have  kept  for 
three  years  of  the  daily  stock  carried  in  our  warehouse, 
the  amount  of  stuff  stored,  the  amount  of  stuff  delivered 
and  the  number  of  men  actually  employed,  and  to  enable 
this  to  be  more  easily  understood  1  am  appending  to  it  a 
short  explanatory  note. 

11.  In  conclusion  of  this  memora^.dum  I  consider  that 
it  wiU  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  any 
permanent  remedy  of  the  unemployed  question  on  a  local 
basis.  The  remedy  must  be  a  national  one,  as  rehef 
works  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  of  really  pubUc  usefulness 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  in  any  way  to  compete  with 
the  ordinary  labour  market  are  to  all  practical  pm-poses 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  local  authorities,  even  of 
those  of  a  large  city  such  as  Liverpool. 

12.  The  Local  Distress  Committee  and  other  similar 
bodies  may  very  usefully  register  cases,  make  inquiries 
about  them,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central 
National  Authority,  deal  with  sudden  and  unlooked  tor 
causes  of  distress,  such  as  total  suspension  of  all  building 
operations  in  their  locahty  owing  to  weather  conditions. 
But  the  provision  of  permanent  relief  works — where  those 
who  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  employment  owing 
to  causes  beyond  their  control  or  through  ignorance  of  any 
trade  can  be  trained  to  habits  of  work  and  drafted  into 
districts  where  their  services  will  be  of  value,  and  those 
who  willingly  abstain  from  working  and  by  so  doing  cause 
suffering  to  their  fami  ies,  could  be  dealt  with  ia  a  drastic 
manner  and  made  to  find  out  by  pa'nfui  experience  that  it 
they  will  not  work  and  look  after  their  famihes  things 
will  be  made  extremely  unpleasant  tor  them — should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 


*  Chart  nob  reproduced. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  EWART  RICHARDSON,  CLERK  AND  INVESTIGATOR  TO 

THE  MIDDLESBROUGH  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Middlesbrough  Distress 
Committee  in  January,  1906,  and  was  reappointed  for 
another  year  in  November  last.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  questions  upon  which  the  Commission  desire  infor- 
mation beyond  that  which  I  have  obtained  in  the  execution 
of  my  duties  in  that  capacity. 

2.  During  the  course  of  my  appointment  the 
committee  have  been  continuously  hampered  for 
want  of  funds.  They  have  received  no  assistance 
from  the  corporation,  and  appeals  to  the  employers 
have  not  met  with  any  notable  response.  They 
have  been  unable  to  offer  apphcants  assistance  with  any 
certamty,  and  as  a  consequence  the  numbers  have  dim- 
inished rapidly  and  at  no  time  have  represented  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  unemployed  in  the  committee's  area. 
The  information,  therefore,  that  I  have  at  my  service  in 
preparing  the  required  statement  is  somewhat  meagre  and 
must  be  taken  as  rather  indicative  of  the  actual  conditions 
than  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  full  extent  of  distress. 


3.  Since  the  opening  of  the  committee's  register  in 
January,  1906,  to  the  present  date,  exactly  300  applicants, 
all  males,  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  Of  these,  248 
registered  during  the  winter  of  1906,  the  remaining 
fifty-two  representing  the  apphcations  received  dui-- 
ing  the  winter  just  past.  For  the  two  years  in 
question  the  iron  trade  has  been  brisk,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  not  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  any 
exceptional  degree  of  disti'css.  But  it  is  evident,  even  to 
the  outsider,  that  these  300  applications  are  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  imemployed  in 
the  town.  Statements  made  by  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians  and  other  gentlemen  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  town  point  to 
an  average  of  unemployed  during  the  winter  of  1,000  and 
of,  perhaps,  half  that  number  ia  the  summer  months. 

4.  Of  the  apphcants  by  far  the  greater  proportion  have 
been  labourers.  There  has  also  been  a  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  joiners,  and  from  time  to  time  a  number  ot 
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applications  have  been  received  from  bricklayers  and 
others  engaged  in  the  building  trades.  However,  at  no 
time  has  the  number  of  labourers  on  the  books  been 
nearly  equalled  by  the  sum  of  all  the  other  apphcants. 

5.  Unemployment  seems  to  be  existent  in  some  degree 
all  through  the  year.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so  prevalent 
in  the  summer  months,  nor  are  its  effects  so  severely  felt. 
At  no  time  in  1906  did  the  apphcations  entirely  cease. 
Jlr.  Wood,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Newcastle  Labour 
Bureau,  has  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that  unemploy- 
ment was  not  solely  a  question  for  winter,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  Edinburgh  issued  a  circular  to  that 
effect  a  short  while  ago. 

6.  But  while  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  unem- 
ployment, its  extent  varies  considerably  with  the  con- 
dition of  trade.  Middlesbrough  as  a  town  is  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  As  long  as 
these  are  in  a  flourishing  condit'on  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  any  great  extent  of  distress,  but  in  times  of  depression 
the  distress  is  abnormally  acute,  as  those  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  these  trades  have  nowhere  else  to  turn 
for  even  temporary  employment.  There  occur  periodically 
these  times  of  distress  which  generally  prove  of  a  very 
severe  character. 

7.  Of  the  causes  of  unemployment  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  accuracy,  as  every  case  presents  its  own  peculiar 
features  ;  but  I  submit  a  rough  classification  of  the  cases 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  through  the  books. 

Per  cent. 


(i.)  No  specific  cause  attributable      -  31 

{ii.)  Old  age  21 

(iii.)  Unemployment  due  to  intemper- 
ance or  other  cause  imder  the 
control  of  applicant         -       -  15 
{iv.)  Apphcants  in  casual  employment 

only  14 

(v.)  Young  men  temporarily  out  of 

employment     -       -       -       -  11 

^vi.)  Physically  or  mentally  unfit  -       -  8 


100 

8.  Of  the  first  class  a  very  large  proportion  soon  obtain 
■work  for  themselves.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
luck  seems  to  have  turned  against  a  man.  He  appears 
steady  and  respectable,  and  his  employers  give  him  the 
best  of  characters.  And  yet  he  seems  unable  to  find 
employment,  although  trade  is  brisk  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Of  course  these 
cases  are  few,  but  they  do  exist  and  are  inexpUcable. 

9.  Of  the  second  class,  there  seem  to  be  three  causes  at 
work  to  accentuate  this  evil.  In  the  first  place  the 
private  firm  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  pubhc  company  and 
in  their  case  the  desire  to  produce  dividends  for  the 
shareholders  is  the  first  consideration.  This  often  leads 
to  older  men  being  discharged,  and  mihtates  seriously 
against  their  obtaining  work  again. 

10.  Secondly,  employers  are  very  chary  of  engaging 
elderly  men  because  of  the  great  risk  they  incur  under 
the  Compensation  Acts.  In  iron  and  steel  works  the 
noise  is  great  and  the  work  dangerous,  and  a  man,  who  is 
not  quick  to  see  and  hear  and  whose  muscbs  are  not 
active,  runs  great  risk  of  injury.  This  risk  the  employers 
are  loth  to  take.  It  is  probable  that  the  Act  of  1906 
-will  increase  this  difficulty. 

11.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  insistence  of  the 
trade  union  upon  the  trade  rate  being  paid  to  every 
man,  whatever  his  capacity.  An  old  man  is  obviously 
<not  equal  to  a  man  in  his  prime,  and  also  he  entails,  as 
explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  greater  responsibility. 
The  employer,  regarding  the  question  from  a  purely 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  refuses  to  pay  the  rate  and  the 
•old  man  is  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  second-rate 
worker  is  also  affected  by  the  same  cause.  In  good 
times  he  is  tolerably  sure  of  employment,  but  as  soon  as 
the  hard  times  come  he  ceases  to  be  worth  the  rate  of  wage 
fixed  for  the  class  of  work  he  performs,  and  loses  his  place. 

12.  Of  the  third  clais  I  need  not  speak. 
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13.  Of  the  fourth  class,  there  is  in  Middlesbrough  a 
considerable  number.  They  are  men  who  are  engaged 
a  shift  at  a  time.  They  seek  employment  at  the  docks, 
on  the  river  side  or  at  the  various  works.  Of  the  dock 
and  whe-ri  labourers  there  are  many  who  have  voluntarilv 
adopted  this  as  their  means  of  livelihood.  They  are  well 
paid  for  the  work,and  though  it  is  neither  certam  nor  regular 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  make  a  comfortable  living  our 
of  it.  But  there  are  also  a  number  of  these  casual 
labourers  who  during  the  winter  earn  very  little,  averagmg 
in  many  cases  under  10s.  a  ■week.  These  men,  though 
not  entirely  without  employment,  have  a  claim  to  con- 
sideration in  any  future  adjustment  of  this  problem. 

14.  Of  the  fifth  class,  there  are  always  a  number  of 
young  men,  just  out  of  their  time,  who  have  not,  as  it 
were,  "  got  into  the  swim."  Their  unemployment  is 
purely  temporary  and  in  most  cases  they  have  parents 
to  assist  them.  There  are,  unfortunately,  a  few  cases 
in  which  these  men  have  married  on  their  prospects.  But 
even  then,  the  parents  are  nearly  always  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  young  couple. 

15.  Of  the  last  class  it  is  difficult  to  treat.  They  are 
beyond  the  present  Act  and  bear  only  a  small  proportion 
to  the  whole. 

16.  In  connection  also  with  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  time  to  time,  par- 
ticularly when  the  labour  conditions  in  the  to^wn  aie 
promising,  there  is  a  great  influx  of  men  from  other  places. 
These  men,  or  a  proportion  of  them,  obtain  work  and  dis- 
place other  men  who  come  upon  the  books  of  the  committee. 
Tiiis  was  noticeable  last  year  when  the  Yorkshire  Show 
was  held  in  the  town.  There  was  then  a  considerable 
influx  of  strangers,  many  of  whom  obtained  work  in  the 
various  works  and  displaced  Middlesbrough  men.  The 
Yorkshire  Show  engaged  the  majority  of  their  labourer,? 
from  us. 

17.  The  remedy  provided  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  1905,  has  as  far  as  Middlesbrough  is  concerned, 
proved  entirely  inadequate.  The  causes  that  have 
militated  against  its  efficiency  are  as  follows  :  The 
necessity  of  the  provision  of  some  fund  beyond  the  rate 
contribution  to  pay  wages  or  institute  relief  work  of  any 
kind.  The  committee  has  never  found  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  distress  in  the  town  to  justify  an  appeal  for 
funds.  To  ensure  any  response  at  all  to  such  an  appeal, 
it  is  certain  that  an  abnormal  degree  of  distress  must 
prevail.  The  regular  calls  upon  the  generosity  of  private 
donors  and  the  heavy  drain  of  the  rates  render  them 
unwilling  to  subscribe  voluntarily  to  a  fund  for  which 
the  need  is  not  being  continually  impressed  upon  them. 

18.  In  the  second  place  the  corporation  has  been  un- 
willing or  unable  to  assist  the  committee  in  their  work  ; 
consequently  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  inaugurate 
employment  relief  of  any  kind.  In  all  centres  in  which 
employment  relief  has  been  pro^vided  the  corporation  has 
been  the  first  mover  and  subsequently  the  committee  has 
been  enabled  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
Queen's  Fund.  The  Bliddlesbrough  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  any  such  apphcation  on  their  part  would  be 
non-successful,  an  opinion  that  was  justified  by  the  result 
of  their  application  for  a  share  in  the  Government  grant 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  It  is  submitted  that  a 
committee  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  corporation  committee, 
should  bo  in  a  position  to  raise  and  ensure  the  possession  of 
a  fund  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  duties  it  is  called 
upon  to  fulfil, 

19.  Owing  to  the  non-existence  of  a  voluntary  fund  and 
also  to  the  attitude  of  the  corporation,  the  only  method 
the  committee  can  apply  to  relieve  distress  is  to  en- 
deavour to  find  applicants  emplojnnent  from  the  local 
employers.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  reasons 
against  there  being  a  likelihood  of  the  employers  availing 
themselves  to  any  great  extent  of  the  ser^vices  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  first  place,  the  laboiir  the  committee  can 
offer  is  necessarily  not  of  the  very  best  quahty.  Moreover, 
the  foreman  to  whom  the  engagement  of  men  is  entrusted, 
can  always  proome  sufficient  labourers  at  the  works  gate,  a 
system  that  is  more  convenient  to  him  and  also  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  his  being  able  personally  to  in- 
spect each  man  as  he  engages  him.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  committee,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  never  be 
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able  to  cope  with  the  question  of  unemployment  on  these 
lines  to  any  great  extent. 

20.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  distress  committee  with 
its  present  limited  powers  is  not  likely  to  prove  any  ade- 
quate remedy  of  distress.  Practically,  only  in  times  of 
extraordinary  distress,  when  probably  relief  committees 
would  have  been  formed  even  though  the  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  is  it  likely  that  an  appeal  for  funds  will  prove 
successfid  enough  to  admit  of  any  adequate  relief  being 
offered.  And  yet  it  is  evident  also  that  at  all  times 
enough  imemployment  exists  to  justify  the  continuance 


of  bodies  of  this  character.  If  it  were  possible  to  provide 
funds  whereout  wages  might  be  paid,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  the  distress  committees  exceptionally  useful  bodies. 
But  the  provision  of  men  to  local  employers  can  only  be 
a  secondary  function  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  men, 
while  waiting,  with  work  in  order  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  the  register. 

21.  It  is  also  submitted  that  the  committee  can  do 
useful  work  in  emigrating  suitable  applicants.  Th& 
Middlesbrough  Committee  are  making  an  experiment  in 
this  direction  which  it  is  hoped  will  justify  itself. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BY  MR.  J.  WIGHAM  RICHARDSON,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
SWAN,  HUNTER  AND  WIGHAM  RICHARDSON,  LIMITED; 


1.  I  was  brought  up  and  have  lived  in  what  may  be 
called  ultra  philanthropic  circles,  and  have  been  con- 
nected with  engineering  and  shipbuilding  since  1853,  i.e., 
for  fifty-four  years,  and  I  am  now  vice  chairman  of  the 
firm  which  has  launched  in  tonnage  and  value  more 
steamers  than  any  other  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
have  served  on  the  local  board  of  Wallker  and  on  the 
County  Council  of  Northumberland,  and  I  was  for  three 
years  Chairman  of  the  Longbenton  School  Board  and  as  a 
Magistrate  for  Northumberland  am  Chairman  of  the 
Licensing  Bench  of  the  West  Castle  Board  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  visiting  the  prisons. 

Unemployment. 

2.  Extent  of  Unemployment. — There  are  two  classes  of 
unemployed,  viz. 

A.  The  loafers.    These  are  chronically  out  of 
work,  but  most  of  them  find  work  in  booming  times. 

B.  The  steady  workmen.    Many  of  these  are 
thrown  out  of  work  in  periods  of  depression. 

3.  Causes  of  unemployment :  Class  A.  Loafers. — The 
principal  cause  of  the  existence  of  loafers  is  public  (and 
also  private)  so-called  charity.  Did  not  Cobden  say  that 
you  could  have  just  as  many  paupers  as  you  choosed  to 
pay  for  ? 

Class  B.  :  Steady  Workmen. — The  main  cause  of  steady 
workmen  being  out  of  work  are  the  fluctuations  in  trade. 
A  minor  cause  is  ill-health. 

4.  Effects  of  Unemployment :  Class  A.  :  Loafers. — 
The  effect  is  altogether  bad  and  deplorable  and  the  evil 
begets  further  evils. 

Class  B.  :  Steady  Workmen. — The  effect  on  this  class  is 
also  very  sad,  for  in  many  cases  it  encourages  idle  habits, 
and  in  others  where  a  man  sees  his  earnings  all  consumed 
he  is  disposed  to  cease  to  be  thrifty. 

5.  Remedies  for  Unemployment,  Class  A.  :  Loafers. — 
If  the  relieving  officers  had  powers  to  rout  out  all  loafers 
and  impress  them  {pro  tern,  at  least)  into  the  Army  or  Navy 
and  to  subject  them  to  discipline  in  exchange  for  assist- 


ance to  their  families,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  good  step' 
in  the  right  direction.    What  is  called  "  Out-door  relief 
only  (in  the  long  run)  intensifies  the  ill. 

Class  B. :  Steady  Workmen. — In  times  of  depression' 
workmen,  whether  non-unionist  or  members  of  trades 
unions  cannot  bring  themselves  to  accept  the  real  market 
price  or  value  of  their  labour.  If  in  times  of  depression 
and  distress  the  workmen,  in  lieu  of  allowing  subscriptions 
to  be  raised  for  free  breakfasts  and  so  forth,  would  agree 
for  a  time  to  work  at  reduced  wages  it  would  stimulate 
production.  That  is  to  say  they  would  get  employment- 
and  by  producing  wealth  they  would  increase  the  wage 
fund.  This,  however,  is  what  they  very  rarely  caa 
grasp.  When  short  time  is  being  worked  they  think 
that  the  capitahst  (sic)  ought  not  to  think  of  reducing, 
wages  at  all.  I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  in  con- 
ferences between  employers  and  the  trade  unions  leaders 
it  is  recognised  that  brisk  employment  is  a  justification 
for  a  rise  of  wages,  and  vice  versa,  but  this  only  goes  a> 
little  way. 

Generally — The  incidence  of  foreign  tariffs  and  the 
varjdng  output  of  gold  have  an  undoubted  effect,  but  I 
take  it  that  the  Commission  will  not  wish  me  to  enter 
on  questions  where  so  much  difference  of  opinion  and 
so  much  party  feeling  exists. 

6.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  which  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  was  sent 
over  by  the  French  Government  to  enquire  into  the  (old) 
English  Poor  Laws  remains  still  a  mine  of  facts  and  of 
wise  comments.  For  the  impressment  of  unemployed 
men  vide  Fortescue's  "  History  of  the  British  Army,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  572. 

7.  In  1852  I  paid  a  lengthened  visit  to  Ireland  and  was 
shocked  at  the  quantity  of  beggars.  In  1857  I  spent 
six  weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  the  beggars  there,  at  that 
time,  were  even  worse  than  in  Ireland,  which  is  saying  a 
very  great  deal !  Since  that  time  the  authorities  in 
Switzerland  have  practically  abolished  begging,  tramping, 
and  even  pauperism.  We  engineers  say  that  a  good 
copy  is  better  than  a  bad  invention.  Can  we  not  try  to 
copy  the  Swiss  f 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  G.  ROBERTS,  MAYOR  OF  MIDDLESBROUGH. 


1.  I  have  been  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee 
of  this  town  from  the  first  meeting,  and  was  elected  Chair- 
man upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Bell,  who  was  the  first  chair- 
man. I  am  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  four  years  spent  in  London  before  I  com- 
menced practising  here,  I  have  lived  in  Middlesbrough. 
This  is  my  twelfth  year  as  a  member  of  the  Middlesbrough 
Town  Council,  and  for  twenty-two  years  I  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  building  trades. 

2.  The  clerk  to  our  committee,  Mr.  Ewart  Richardson, 
submitted  to  me  his  draft  reply  to  a  similar  commimica- 
tion  before  forwarding  it  to  you.  This  reply  seemed  to 
me  to  fully  cover  all  the  points  raised,  and,  I  think,  leaves 
little  for  me  to  add. 

3.  The  principal  industries  of  this  town  and  district 
^ire  those  closely  connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  trades. 
These  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  and, 
■consequently,  when  these  particular  trades  are  slack  or  in 
a  bad  condition  there  is  very  much  unemployment  and 
great  suffering  caused.  This,  of  course,  soon  affects  other 
trades,  so  that  gradually  the  district  soon  becomes  very 
trying  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  These  "  spells  "  of 
bad  trade  hava  been  fairly  periodical  and  have  usually 
been  of  a  very  severe  character. 

4.  I  regret  to  say  there  is  not  the  amoxmt  of  care  and 
thrift  practised  by  a  large  number  of  the  men  during 
good  times  that  one  would  like  to  see  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  that  do  give  some  thought  to  their 
future  and  provide  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  accordingly. 

5.  As  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  itself,  I 
•consider  it  of  very  little  use,  if  not  even  worse  than  that. 
It  raised  hopes  among  many  men  that  work  was  going 
to  be  provided  for  them  as  soon  as  they  liked  to  apply ; 
and  the  real  powers  of  the  Act  are  so  small  as  to  be  little 
better  than  useless.  In  this  town  we  have  conscientiously 
tried  oxir  utmost  to  derive  some  good  out  of  it  for  the  benefit 
■of  bona  fide  working  men,  but  have  been  able  to  do  very 
little  indeed  for  them.  Gradually  the  men  got  tired  of 
"waiting  and  applying  for  work  and  allowed  their  names  to 
be  struck  off  the  list,  recognising  what  was  (and  is)  a 
fact — that  we  could  do  next  to  nothing  for  them.  The 
Act  either  went  too  far  by  being  introduced  at  all,  or  not 
far  enough,  the  former  being  my  own  opinion.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  think  that  voluntary 


funds  will  be  subscribed,  when  certain  sums  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  rates  in  connection  with  the  same  objects. 
We  have  had  the  proper  machinery  in  motion  since  the 
Act  was  put  into  force,  but  have  had  no  funds  whatever 
to  work  with  so  far  as  paying  for  work  done,  whether 
necessary  and  of  a  good  and  useful  character  or  simply  in 
the  form  of  relief  work.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  tried 
to  carry  out  the  Act,  but  because  we  could  not  show  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  was  nearly  impossible,  we  failed 
utterly  in  obtaining  any  portion  of  the  grant  made  by 
Parliament,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  many  of  our  members. 

6.  If  there  is  any  difficulty,  nationally,  in  obtaining 
funds  to  supply  distress  committees  with  the  propsr 
work  to  be  carried  out,  then  let  the  drLuk  question  be 
tackled  in  a  thorough  manner  and  not  "  pottered  on  " 
with,  as  it  has  been  up  to  now.  No  Government  seems 
equal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  question  from  the 
root,  but  only  touch  the  fringe  of  it.  Deal  with  this 
drastically  (as  it  should  have  been  many  years  ago)  and 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  funds ;  half  the  asylums, 
prisons,  workhouses,  etc.,  could  then  be  used  for  homes 
of  rest  in  old  age  or  pulled  down  and  the  land  sold  or  used 
for  other  and  better  and  more  useful  purposes. 

7.  I  have  always  held  strong  views  on  the  drink  ques- 
tion, but  since  my  election  in  November  last  to  the 
position  of  chief  magistrate,  and  seeing  the  results  of 
drink  as  brought  before  me,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  saying  that  drink  is  directly  responsible  for  more  evil, 
crime  and  imhappiness  generally,  than  nearly  all  the 
other  causes  put  together.  I  put  this  in  the  forefront 
of  all  the  suggested  remedies,  no  matter  of  what  kind 
they  may  be,  not  only  because  I  believe  in  temperance 
principles,  but  because  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  question 
before  all  others  that  requires  dealing  with  in  a  real 
serious  manner. 

8.  I  may  say  our  local  rates  amount  to  9s.  4d.  in  the  £, 
about  Is.  7d.  of  which  is  for  education.  It  is  manifestly 
imfair,  and  in  fact  nearly  impossible  for  us  to  do  more 
locally,  but  especially  is  this  the  case  when  Parliament 
has  a  subject  it  could  deal  with  that  could  be  made  to 
put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the  face  of  our  coimtry, 
and  that  would  result  in  a  great  saving  of  both  local  and 
Imperial  rates  and  taxes  and  an  increased  amount  of 
happiness  and  prosperity. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  I.  J.  ROBINSON,  OF  THE  CHARITY  ORGANISATION 

SOCIETY,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 


1.  The  unemployed  men  of  this  town  are  chiefly 
dock  labourers.  Since  March  15th,  1906,  to  date,  the 
•society  has  relieved,  by  the  issue  of  grocery  coupons, 
1,460  families.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-eight 
families  receiving  weekly  relief.  The  class  of  men  chiefly 
relieved  are  dock  labourers  and  shipyard  labourers, 
but  a  greater  number  of  the  former.  The  unemployment 
is  periodic. 

2.  The  chief  cause  of  the  distress  is  the  slackness  of 
-work  during  the  winter  months  on  the  docks.  Ships 
laden  with  timber  cease  to  arrive  from  about  November 
until  March,  and  consequently  the  labourers  are  then 
thrown  out  of  work. 

?,  The  families  are  usually  found  in  a  distressed 
condition,  and  have  simply  to  depend  upon  this  society  or 
the  Guardians,  for  help.    The  society  works  hand  in  hand 


with  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  prevents  over- 
lapping. 

4.  The  "  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act "  is  of  no  use 
locally,  and  the  town  council  is  not  willing  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

5.  The  classes  of  men  usually  out  of  work  are  crane- 
men,  sailors,  stokers,  general  labourers,  dock  labourers, 
shipyard  labourers,  ironworks  labourers,  moulders,  boiler- 
smiths,  blacksmiths,  drillers,  fitters,  rivetters,  joiners, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters.  Of  these  classes  of  men 
fully  70  per  cent,  are  usually  dock  labourers. 

6.  Th3  witne3S  wrote  in  February,  1903,  as  follows: — ■ 
1  m^y  siy  that  we  hava  now  between  600  to  700  families 
on  our  books  who  are  rec^iviag  relief  each  week,  so 
matters  arj  considerably  worse  now  than  what  they 
were  at  the  time  our  return  was  submitted. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  CHAS.  ROUSE,  J.P.,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER  Ta 
THE  LIVERPOOL  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  AND  LABOUR  CORRESPONDENT  TD 
BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


1.  Decline  of  Employment  in  Liverpool. 

1.  Employment  has  fallen  off  very  much  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  Liverpool  district,  all  classes  of 
labour  appears  to  have  become  much  more  casual  than 
it  formerly  was. 

2.  Several  works  and  shipyards  have  closed,  whereas 
no  fresh  openings  for  labour  have  been  opened  up.  I 
had  better  give  a  few  instances  of  the  total  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  labour.  Two  large  forges  closed  many  years 
ago.  The  Garston  Forge  and  The  Mersey  Forge  in  Liver- 
pool, both  of  these  were  very  extensive  and  employed 
some  hundreds  of  men.  Several  large  shipyards  that 
did  a  large  amount  of  shipbuilding  have  disappeared, 
these  yards  probably  employed  10,000  men  in  the  early 
seventies.  Following  on  these,  some  old  engineering  firms 
have  given  up.  viz.,  that  of  Messrs.  Jacks,  and  Messrs.  John 
Jones.  An  old  firm  who  formerly  did  a  very  large  export 
trade  now  do  very  little  in  that  hne.  Some  firms  have 
left  Liverpool,  and  opened  works  in  other  districts. 

3.  Liverpool  has  also  lost  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
timber  trade  that  was  carried  on  in  the  port  and  the  loss 
of  this  caused  the  closing  of  some  very  large  saw  mills  and 
many  firms  of  timber  merchants  have  disappeared. 

4.  The  repairing  of  ships  has  fallen  off  to  a  very  large 
extent  and  few  large  jobs  are  done  in  Liverpool.  One 
company  has  most  of  its  work  done  in  Belfast  and  another 
has  large  jobs  done  on  the  Clyde. 

5.  It  is  alleged  that  contractors  cannot  get  accom- 
modation upon  the  Liverpool  Docks  to  carry  out  big 
jobs.  Liverpool  has  also  been  affected  by  the  closing 
of  yards  and  works  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river,  both 
shipbuilding  and  engineering. 

6.  Some  sugar  works  have  also  been  closed  in  Liverpool. 

2.  The  Influence  of  Improved  Methods  and  Appliances 
upon  the  Employment  in  Liverpool. 

I.  The  transport  trade  of  Liverpool  keeps  on  increasing, 
but  the  improved  methods  of  handling  cargo  both  on  the 
ship  and  the  quay  and  in  sheds  reduces  the  amount  of 
labour  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  amount  of 
material  which  can  be  discharged  and  put  into  the  vessels 
with  the  many  winches  and  cranes  enable  the  largest 
vessel  to  unload,  reload  and  sail  again  within  six 
days  and  in  many  cases  in  less  time. 

8.  Cargoes  of  coal  are  now  loaded  by  the  waggon  being 
discharged  direct  down  the  hatch  and  in  the  case  of  filling 
the  bunkers  the  old  hand  basket  method  is  much  im- 
j^roved  upon. 

9.  In  the  case  of  grain  cargoes,  'the  trunk  elevator 
and  endless  belt  method  of  discharge  almost  does  away 
with  hand  labour,  and  in  some  cases  the  grain  is  placed 
direct  into  the  silos  without  being  handled,  and  thus 
avoiding  bagging  and  cartage  to  a  great  extent. 

10.  On  the  other  hand  the  supply  of  men  going  to 
follow  that  class  of  labour  does  not  show  any  diminution. 
Men  who  drop  out  of  their  trade  and  unskilled  men  from 
other  districts  appear  to  stiU  augment  the  number 
seeking  dock  labour. 

II.  The  milling  industry  has  grown  very  much  in  the 
Liverpool  District  but  the  improved  machinery  has  pre- 
vented any  great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  machinery 
being  made  in  Liverpool,  other  districts  have  the  benefit 
of  the  large  plants  which  have  been  installed,  even  the 
fitting  up  in  the  mills  has  been  done  by  men  who  follow 
the  milling  engineers  around  the  country. 


12.  New  building  methods  has  also  affected  employ- 
ment in  Liverpool.  Iron  work  is  now  used  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  formerly  in  construction,  even  to  the- 
displacing  of  brickwork  for  the  outside  in  some  cases. 
Roofs  and  floors  are  constructed  of  iron,  scarcely  any  of 
the  ironwork  is  prepared  in  the  district,  therefore  the  new 
methods  do  not  appear  to  benefit  the  men  in  Liverpool, 

3.  The  Overcrowding  of  Labour  in  Liverpool. 

13.  The  reputation  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  appears  to 
attract  men  from  the  unemployed  of  all  quarters.  Liver- 
pool is  so  easy  of  access  that  men  just  out  of  their  time' 
in  the  villages  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  who  cannot 
obtain  work  in  their  own  districts  come  straight  to  Liver- 
pool, often  to  find  the  methods  of  work  so  different  that 
it  almost  amounts  to  serving  their  time  over  again,  many 
of  them  fail  to  succeed  at  their  own  trade  and  join  the? 
large  army  of  labourers.  Many  of  them  are  influenced 
by  the  alleged  good  wages  in  Liverpool. 

14.  If  a  man  has  fairly  good  work  the  wages  are  fair, 
but  with  the  broken  terms  of  employment  the  average  of 
wages  is  m  Mch  reduced  so  that  really  the  wages  earned  per 
week  are  not  high. 

15.  If  the  men  in  other  districts  knew  the  conditions 
of  labour  here  there  would  not  be  such  a  rush.  Yet  one 
can  quite  understand  a  man,  who,  if  he  stops  in  his  own 
town  and  knows  he  will  never  draw  over  24s.  per  week, 
thinks  it  much  better  to  draw  say  39s.  per  week  in 
Liverpool,  and  being  used  to  seeing  men  kept  on  regular 
in  his  own  town,  does  not  dream  of  employers  starting; 
men  for  a  day  or  even  less. 

16.  So  many  men  are  misled  that  it  almost  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  publish  the  state  of  trade 
and  the  average  rate  earned  in  certain  districts  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  imderstood.  Perhaps  some 
improvement  upon  the  methods  now  used  by  the  Emi- 
gration Department  re  the  Colonies  would  serve  the 
purpose. 

17.  The  mistaken  kindness  of  a  manager  or  foremaa 
in  many  cases  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  many  men 
being  imported  from  the  district  from  which  he  hails. 
These  men  may  suit  him  but  do  not  always  suit  those- 
who  have  the  direct  control  over  them.  Thus  it  often- 
happens  that  after  removing  a  family  to  Liverpool  the- 
employment  ends  very  soon  and  the  family  is  added  to  the 
already  overcrowded  market.  I  have  kno'wn  this  im- 
portation to  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  had 
the  employer  ask  me  how  it  was  he  had  so  many  of  a 
certain  class  of  men  in  his  employ. 

4.  The  Effect  of  the  Workmen''s  Compensation  Act  upon 
the  Labour  Market, 

18.  The  attitude  of  some  insurance  companies  is 
alleged  by  many  employers  as  the  reason  why  men 
turned  forty  years  of  age  are  not  employed  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  I  have  been  told  in  cases  where  elderly  men. 
have  been  discharged  that  an  objection  had  been  made 
to  the  number  of  elderly  men  employed.  The  employ- 
ment in  many  cases  would  appear  to  have  been  made» 
casual  to  bring  the  average  earnings  down  so  as  to  reduce- 
the  hability  of  the  insurance  companies. 

19.  I  have  known  cases  where  men  who  have  worked 
a  length  of  time  for  a  firm  and  when  the  man  has  met 
with  an  accident,  a  recent  stop  in  his  employment  ha& 
reduced  his  average  to  a  considerable  extent. 

20.  The  tendency  in  almost  every  emplojrment  appears 
to  be  to  break  the  employment  for  a  period.  Men  who 
have  had  a  shght  accident  and  have  been  compensated. 
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often  allege  that  some  influence  appears  to  prevent  them 
from  starting  in  their  former  employment  and  in 
cases  where  they  have  been  restored  to  induce  them  to 
take  a  small  amount  with  a  verbal  promise  of  constant 
work.  Some  excuse  is  soon  found  to  clear  them  out  and 
that  firm  is  closed  to  them.  It  would  appear  that  com- 
panies have  a  certain  influence  which  make  a  employer 
use  every  effort  to  reduce  risk  at  the  expense  of  the  man. 

21.  Men  who  have  lost  fingers  by  woodworking  machi- 
nery are  compelled  to  use  every  effort  to  conceal  the  fact 


to  retain  their  work,  and  men  who  have  lost  one  eye 
and  have  received  small  compensation  with  a  promise 
of  regular  work  can  almost  consider  their  career  closed 
as  a  skilled  worker. 

22.  I  have  been  told  by  employers  that  although 
the  elder  men  were  more  reUable  at  the  job,  there  was  an 
objection  to  them,  and  foremen  have  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  start  youths  who  could  not  be  trusted 
Uke  the  older  men  to  carry  out  a  job  without  constant 
overlooking. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT    BY  MR.    E.    J.    RUDD,  GENERAL 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNITED  FRENCH  POLISHERS,  LONDON  SOCIETY, 


Exterd. 

1.  The  following  table  gives  the  state  of  trade  in  year 
1906 :— 


Membership. 

Unemployed 

January   ...  - 

954 

150 

February  -       .       -  - 

957 

216 

March  .... 

958 

66 

April  .... 

954 

59 

May  .... 

958 

88 

June  .... 

963 

157 

July  .... 

956 

182 

August  .... 

944 

127 

September  ... 

941 

103  j 

October  .... 

920 

87 

November-  ... 

906 

132 

December .... 

896 

264 

2.  With  the  men  advanced  in  years  unemployment 
is  chronic  in  extent;  with  the  younger  men 
periodic. 

Causes. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  distress  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  do  not  belong  to  a  trade  union,  which 
provides  for  them  in  times  of  unemployment.  They 
consequently  become  a  burden  to  the  ratepayers. 

Effects. 

4.  Men  become  demoralised  and  sink  to  the  level  of 
that  class  of  men  who  are  unemployable. 

Remedies. 

5.  There  should  be  legal  enactment  of  eight  hour 
day. 

6.  French  polishers  receive  from  the  union,  when 
unemployed,  153.  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks. 

7.  The  policy  of  emigration,  which  robs  a  nation  of 
its  chief  asset,  viz.,  the  workers,  and  allows  at  the  same 
time  the  importation  of  other  countries  scum,  is  to  be 
strongly  condemned. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONGST  BOYS  AND  YOUTHS, 
PROPOSED  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  MR.  CHARLES  E.  B.  RUSSELL,  HON.  SECRETARY 
HEYROD  STREET  LADS'  CLUB,  ANCOATS,  MANCHESTER. 


By  boys  are  meant  males  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  youths,  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 

1.  Boys  in  the  Manchester  district  largely  leave  school 
at  thirteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Boys  under  fourteen  cannot  find  work  in  the  engineer- 
ing shops,  etc.,  but  are  readily  taken  on  by  the  railway 
companies  as  "  nippers  "  or  cart  boys,  and  as  errand  boys 
in  the  various  warehouses,  etc. 

3.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age  largely  go  into  the 
foundries,  factories,  and  machiue  shops  in  the  district, 
comparatively  few  being  apprenticed  to  any  trade. 

4.  The  demand  for  the  labour  of  boys  and  youths  is 
very  great,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
cheap  youthful  labour  is  in  many  cases  replacing  adult 
male  labour. 

5.  UnempIo5rment  does  not  really  exist  for  the  hoy  who 
wants  work,  and  hardly  for  youths  who  are  wiUing  to  work 
hard  and  regularly. 

C.  Such  unemplojonent  as  there  is  exists  amongst  the 
class  of  lads  who  haunt  the  railway  stations  and  main 
streets  of  the  City,  catering  for  odd  jobs,  selling  news- 
papers, peddling  small  wares,  etc.,  and  generally  doing 


all  they  can  to  exist  with  the  greatest  amount  of  ease  at  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  labour. 

7.  Lads  of  this  description  are  either  the  sons  of  vicious 
and  dissolute  parents  who  care  not  what  becomes  of  their 
offspring  or  have  been  turned  from  home  owing  to  their 
idle  habits,  or  have  lost  their  parents,  and  if  they  are 
over  sixteen  have  been  unable  to  find  any  institution 
which  would  help  them,  or  lastly  are  boys  and  youths  who 
have  been  discharged  from  industrial  schools  and  reforma- 
tories, and  been  sent  home  to  evil  surroundings,  amidst 
which  they  have  lost  all  they  had  gained  in  the  schools, 
and  taken  up  a  loafing  hfe  as  that  which  appeals  to  them 
most. 

8.  The  remedies  lie  in  the  direction  of  putting  into 
force  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Physical  Training,  Scotland,  1903,  i.e.,  the  setting  up  of 
Senior  Truant  Schools,  the  extension  of  the  age  of  ad- 
mission to  and  discharge  from  reformatories,  the  abohtion 
of  very  short  sentences  for  venial  offences  and  petty 
felony  when  committed  by  youths,  and  the  substitution  of 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  special  prisons  under  the 
Borstal  system,  or  further  by  some  application  of  the 
probation  system  as  applied  in  the  Unit«d  States,, 
Germany,  Hungary,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXI, 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HIGSON  SIMPSON,  TOWN  CLERK  OF  WEST 

HARTLEPOOL. 


1.  As  town  clerk  I  have  attended  meetings  of  the 
Distress  Committee  and  have  ascertained  the  facts  now 
submitted  from  official  sources. 

2.  The  number  of  men  out  of  work  has  of  late  been 
considerably  reduced.  The  number  at  the  present  time 
is  626,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Shipbuilding  and  engineering     ...  237 

Building  trades  189 

Dock  labourers  -       .       -       .       -  200 

Total   626 

3.  During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  of  work  in  the  shipbuilding  and  allied 
trades,  owing  to  fewer  orders  for  new  boats,  especially 
during  the  winter  months.  The  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  into  the  shipyards  and  other  works 
has  caused  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
employed.  A  large  number  of  dock  labourers  are  thrown 
out  of  work  during  the  winter  months  owing  to  the  Baltic 
being  closed.  The  building  trade  has  for  the  past  three 
years  been  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  is  not  likely  to 
improve  for  some  time  to  come. 


4.  The  distress  has  been  considerable.  Many  house- 
holders have  had  to  give  up  their  houses,  dispose  of  their 
furniture,  and  reside  in  one  room  or  live  with  other  people. 
Many  children  have  been  underfed  and  ill-clad  during  the 
wiater. 

5.  Under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  1905,  the 
numerous  and  unnecessarily  irritating  questions  to  be 
answered  must  prevent  the  most  deserving  cases  registering, 

6.  Government  funds  should  be  provided  and  a  depart- 
ment established  to  whom  applications  for  assistance 
should  be  made. 

7.  Previous  grants  of  the  Government  have  failed 
to  be  of  benefit,  generally  owing  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed, as  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  local 
authority  to  undertake  suitable  public  works. 

8.  By  the  provision  of  Government  funds  local  chari- 
table organisations  for  dealing  with  cases  of  distress, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent,  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  prejudicially  affected  as  they  must  be  if  relief  can 
be  obtained  through  the  local  rates,  and  it  is  veiy  un- 
desirable to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  present  rates. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  THOMAS  SHAW,  J.P., 
VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  During  the  years  1903, 1904,  and  1905,  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  employment  of  every  description  in  the 
city  of  Sheffield,  engineers,  iron  founders  and  kindred 
trades  had  great  numbers  of  men  for  whom  no  employ- 
ment could  be  found. 

2.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  building 
trade,  printing  and  kindred  trades,  also  to  all  the  old 
Sheffield  industries. 

3.  In  the  engineering  and  kindred  trades,  also  in  the 
printing  trade,  much  overtime  is  worked  at  times  when 
there  are  many  men  unemployed. 

4.  The  number  of  unemployed  unskilled  labourers 
during  1905  and  1906  was  very  great.  The  number  regis- 
tered at  the  Town  Hall  from  October,  1905,  to  March 
29th,  1906,  was  2,343. 

5.  I  think  it  can  be  very  clearly  shown  that  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  their  substitution  for  hand 
abour  has  much  to  do  with  the  large  number  of  men  who 


are  to  be  found  unemployed.  It  reduces  and  in  some 
cases  destroys  the  market  value  of  the  special  skilled 
workmen  and  enables  the  owner  of  the  mxchine  to  acquire 
wealth  very  rapidly.  At  the  same  t'm3  the  number  of 
men  employed  on  the  land  is  year  by  year  becoming 
smaller. 

6.  Its  effects  on  all  who  depend  on  employment  for  a 
living  is  that  the  old  men  who  belong  to  a  trade  union 
are  supported  by  those  who  are  in  work  and  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  trade  union  in  very  many  cases  have  to 
go  to  the  workhouse. 

7.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  will  do  very  little 
to  in  any  way  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

8.  A  shorter  working  day  with  less  overtime,  more 
emplojonent  on  the  land  by  the  way  of  a  large  scheme  of 
afforestation  and  the  establishment  of  small  holdings  as 
a  means  of  increased  agricultural  employment,  and  an  old 
age  pension  will  do  much  to  solve  this  question. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE   BY  THE  REV.  OSCAR  T.  SNELLING,  OF  SWANSEA. 


1.  T  am  the  minister  of  a  'congregation  using  the 
Albert  Hall  on  Sundays  and  the  Gospel  Mission  Hall  on 
•week  days.  The  congregations  are  principally  of  the 
working  classes  with  some  tradesmen  and  their  families. 
It  is  an  effort  to  reach  the  masses  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  doing  so.  We  call  ourselves  "  Christians  " 
(Undenominational).  A  large  amount  of  work  is  done 
in  visitation  and  rescue  efforts  for  the  degraded  and 
fallen. 

2.  I  have  been  closely  connected  with  work  for  prisoners. 
For  some  years  I  was  a  guardianof  the  poor,  and  I  am  now 
the  Chairman  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the 
town.  I  am  on  the  committees  of  several  of  the 
charities  of  Swansea  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Distress 
Committee  appointed  under  the  Act  for  dealing  with  the 
unemployed. 

3.  I  have  resided  in  Swansea  for  forty-two  years  and 
have  taken  some  part  in  nearly  all  philanthropic  work. 

Unemployment. 

4.  Its  Extent. — This  past  winter  of  1906-7  has  not 
been  anything  like  so  bad  as  in  previous  years,  the  new 
Dock  providing  work  for  many. 

5.  Its  Causes. — Depression  of  trade. 

6.  Its  Effects. — The  usual  poverty  of  the  labouring 
class. 

7.  Its  Remedies. — I  know  of  none  special  to  this  district. 
The  provision  of  work  by  the  public  bodies  has  relieved 
the  acute  distress. 

8.  I  am  prepared  with  some  statistics  of  the  Distress 
Committee.  From  November  9th,  190?,  to  May  19th, 
1906,  703  men  registered  at  the  Distress  Committee's 
bureau.     Up  to  now  (1906-7)  only  169  have  registered. 

9.  The  Distress  Committee  has  met  only  once  this 
winter  and  Swansea  has  not  received  any  grant  this 
year  from  the  Unemployed  Fund. 

10.  I  could  give  a  few  figures  as  to  ages  of  applicants 
and  the  different  trades.  {Figures  subsequently  sent. 
See  Appendix  No.  LXXIII.  (A.  to  D.) 

11.  The  chief  difficulty  felt  by  the  Distress  Committee 
was  that  the  amount  of  employment  given  to  each  man 
was  inadequate. 


The  Corporation  co-operated  with  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee and  put  work  in  hand  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  deferred  for  some  time. 

12.  Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. — There  are  the 
usual  private  and  semi-private  charities  in  connection 
with  the  different  religious  organisations,  but  there  are 
no  almshouses  (except  three  cottages  where  a  few  elderly 
women  have  one  room  each).    These  are  privately  owned. 

13.  The  great  boon  to  the  aged  that  I  should  like 
to  see  would  be  comfortable  almshouses  provided  by 
private  donors,  and  the  inmates  cared  for  out  of  the 
rates,  sufficient  being  given  to  make  them  comfortable ; 
no  pauper  dress  to  be  worn,  and  aged  and  deserving 
persons  given  the  rooms,  the  only  control  exercised 
being  to  see  that  they  come  to  no  harm. 

14.  Poor  Law  Methods. — These  are  far  too  stringent  on 
the  one  hand  and  too  lax  on  the  other. 

15.  I  believe  in  "  the  house  test "  for  the  drunken 
and  the  worthless,  but  adequate  relief  to  those  who  have, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  fallen  upon  evil  days ;  an 
outdoor  pauper  detected  in  getting  drunk  should  be 
ordered  into  the  house.  I  have  seen  this  have  a  good 
effect  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  guardian.  My  experience 
of  relieving  officers  is  that  they  often  are  far  better  quali- 
fied to  advise  the  board  than  any  guardian,  and  they 
know  more  of  the  applicants,  therefore  guardians  should 
more  readily  accept  their  suggestions. 

16.  The  Co-operation  between  Poor  Law  and  voluntary 
charity  is  not  easily  attained.  There  is  a  natural  senso 
of  not  wishing  to  be  interfered  with  on  the  part  of  guardians 
and  the  board's  help  to  a  pauper  checks  other  benevolence. 

17.  The  Effect  upon  Recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief  is 
injurious ;  first,  because  many  get  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  right  after  they  are  sixty  years  old  ;  secondly,  their 
children  and  children's  children  come  upon  the  rates,  as 
I  have  seen  in  my  long  residence  hero. 

18.  The  relief  given  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  jJersons 
receiving  it  from  begging  or  appealing  to  charitable 
people  or  charitable  funds. 

19.  The  real  problem  is  how  to  assist  the  neodj  "Without 
lowering  their  sense  of  self-depeadence. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  T.  Snelling,  Swansea, 


Swansea  Distress  Committee. 


Analysis  of  Ages  of  Applicants  who  registered  at  the  Distress  Committee's  Bureati  from  £th  November,  1905, 

to  I9th  May,  1906. 


Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No, 

Ages. 

No. 

16 

2 

24 

23 

31 

14 

39 

16 

46 

7 

.'i4 

14 

61 

3 

69 

3 

17 

3 

25 

14 

32 

14 

40 

25 

47 

14 

55 

9 

62 

4 

70 

3 

18 

12 

26 

25 

33 

20 

41 

5 

48 

14 

56 

11 

63 

3 

71 

19 

22 

27 

15 

34 

16 

42 

23 

49 

15 

57 

5 

64 

6 

72 

20 

23 

28 

26 

35 

16 

43 

8 

50 

20 

58 

15 

65 

4 

73 

21 

28 

29 

15 

36 

13 

44 

12 

51 

4 

59 

6 

66 

74 

22 

23 

30 

28 

37 

12 

45 

22 

52 

8 

60 

18 

67 

2 

75 

I 

23 

15 

38 

13 

53 

5 

68 

5 

Total 

703 

564 
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Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  T.  Snelling,  Swansea. 


Swansea  Distress  Committee. 


Analysis  of  Ages  of  Applicants  ivJio  registered  at  the  Distress  Committers  Bureau  from  Sth  Novemher,  1906,  to 

21th  February,  1907. 


-Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

Ages. 

No. 

17 

1 

24 

6 

31 

6 

37 

2 

44 

4 

50 

6 

56 

1 

65 

2 

18 

4 

25 

9 

32 

7 

38 

8 

45 

8 

51 

2 

58 

3 

61 

1 

19 

3 

26 

8 

33 

5 

39 

6 

46 

3 

52 

1 

59 

1 

67 

2 

20 

4 

27 

3 

34 

2 

40 

6 

47 

1 

53 

1 

60 

3 

68 

1 

21 

3 

28 

5 

35 

4 

42 

4 

48 

2 

54 

2 

61 

2 

70 

1 

22 

2 

29 

2 

36 

4 

43 

3 

49 

2 

55 

1 

64 

1 

23 

9 

30 

2 

Total 

169 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  T.  Snelling,  Swansea. 


Swansea  Distress  Committee. 


Analysis  of  oceapations  of  applicants  wlio  registered  at  the  Distress  Committee's  Bureau  from  9th  November,  1905,  to 

mh  May,  1906. 


Masons 

-  58 

Fitter  - 

1 

Firemen 

5 

Pa'WTibrokers'  Asst. 

1 

Carpenters 

-  4 

Boilermaker  - 

1 

Sailmakers 

6 

Tram  Car  Washer 

1 

Joinera 

-  9 

Confectioners  - 

1 

Colliers  -      -  - 

5 

Clerks  - 

2 

Painters 

-  26 

Tinplate  Workers  - 

6 

Hauliers 

14 

Charwomen  - 

2 

Plasterer  - 

Spelter  Workers  - 

2 

Porters  -      -  - 

5 

Labourers — Masons' 

8 

Blacksmith 

Copper  Smelters  - 

1 

Gardeners 

5 

Carpenters' 

1 

Tinsmitli  - 

Steel  Workers 

3 

Coachmen 

4 

Blacksmiths' 

1 

Engine  Drivers  - 

Roll  Turners  - 

3 

Hawkers 

3 

Fitters' 

2 

Cabinet  Maker 

Fuel  Workers- 

5 

Reserve  Man  - 

1 

Boilermakers' 

2 

French  Polisher  - 

Furnacemen  - 

3 

Drainer 

1 

Bricklayers'- 

1 

Shoemaker 

Stokers  - 

4 

Watchmen 

3 

Dock  - 

25 

Saddler 

Engine  Cleaner 

1 

Platelayer 

1 

Farm  -      -  - 

3 

Ship's  Carpenter 

Seamen  -      -  - 

6 

Telephone  Wireman 

1 

General 

445 

Tailor 

Eiggers  - 

7 

Lath  Sphtter 

1 

Total  - 

703 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII.  (D). 


Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  T.  Snelling,  Swansea. 


Swansea  Distress  Committee. 


Analysis  of  occupations  of  applicants  who  registered  at  the  Distress  Committee's  Bureau,  from  8th  November,  1906,  to 

21th  February,  1907, 


Painters  - 

-  15 

Hauliers 

2 

Rigger  - 

1 

Labourers  : 

Printer 

-  1 

Coach  Painter 

-  1 

Firemen        -    ,  ■ 

•  2 

Masons' 

-  20 

Speltermeu 

-  1 

Clerks  - 

3 

Horse  Drivers 

2 

General 

-  73 

Furnaceman 

-  1 

Joiners  - 

-  9 

Masons  - 

•  6 

Dock  - 

-  28 

Striker 

-  1 

Machinist 

-  1 

Engine  Driver 

1 

Farm  - 

Total  . 

-  1 
.  169 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SIR  CHARLES  SNELTON,  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  DISTRESS 

COMMITTEE,  SHEFFIELD. 


1.  Exientof  Unemployment. 

OflScial  report  forwarded  to  you  by  the  city  sxirveyor 
with  which  I  concur. 

2.  Its  Causes. 

South  African  and  Russo-Japanese  Wars  accentuated  by 
the  improvidence  of  all  classes — added  to  by  the  gambling 
and  drinking  habits  of  the  people  together  with  the  devotion 
of  so  much  time  and  money  to  unproductive  sports. 

3.  Its  Effects. 

Loss  of  self-respect,  no  provision  for  to-morrow  amongst 
workmen  and  small  tradesmen  ;  the  latter  of  whom  seem 
as  a  class  to  be  dying  out. 


The  limited  liabihty  principle  seems  to  lead  to  the 
spending  of  to-day's  income. 

4.  Its  Remedies. 

Greater  self-restraint  in  spending. 

More  attention  to  work  or  business  when  it  is  to  be 
had. 

Less  incitement  by  the  Press  to  go  pleasuring  week- 
ends, etc.,  and  generally  more  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  those  who  can  spend  that  they  may  have  the  means 
wherewith  to  employ  labour,  and  that  the  poorer  people 
may  be  kept  from  imitating  bad  examples. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  STUBBS,  BOROUGH 

AND  WATER  ENGINEER,  BLACKBURN. 


Extent. 

1.  During  the  winters  of  1902-3  and  1903^  there  was 
■considerable  distress  due  to  imemployment  in  Blackburn 
owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  cotton  trade.  This  being 
the  staple  industry  of  the  to^^-n,  and  that  on  which  all 
others  depend,  the  unemployment  was  not  confined  to 
the  trade  itself,  but  extended  to  nearly  all  others,  especially 
the  building  and  allied  trades.  The  distress  was  more 
severe  in  the  second  winter,  as  the  mills  had  then  been 
on  short  time  the  greater  part  of  twelve  months,  and 
the  effect  was  cumulative.  On  the  revival  of  the  cotton 
trade  in  the  summer  of  1904  the  distress  gradually 
disappeared. 

2.  The  persons  affected  were,  firstly,  cotton  operatives  ; 
and,  secondly,  outdoor  labourers  of  all  classes.  I  could  not 
«tate  the  numbers,  as  no  record  was  kept.  In  addition 
to  this  special  period  of  distress  there  is  always  some 
amount  of  distress  every  winter.  Persons  affected  are 
cotton  operatives  and,  mostly,  labourers  of  a  poor  class. 

3.  It  is,  of  course,  those  who  are  least  efficient  who  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  this  way.  This  distress 
lasts  for  about  three  months  each  winter.  It  has,  of 
coiirse,  been  much  less  than  usual  during  the  last  three 
years  owing  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  cotton 
trade. 

Cause. 

4.  The  cause  of  the  special  distress  above  referred  to 
was,  as  stated,  the  slackness  of  the  cotton  trade,  which 
was  due  to  economic  causes  peculiar  to  that  trade,  and 
was  very  exceptional  in  extent.  Cotton  operatives  are 
unsuited  for  outdoor  labour  by  their  training  and  the 
employment  which  they  habitually  follow,  and  when 
thrown  out  of  work  are  not  able  to  take  up  any  other 
work.  The  periodic  distress  which  occurs  in  the  wiater 
is  due  to  the  usual  seasonal  cause  ;  that  is,  the  unsuit- 
abUity  of  the  time  of  year  for  the  carrying  on  of  outdoor 
trades. 

Effects. 

5.  Distress,  of  coiu-se,  brings  with  it  want  of  food,  fire, 
and  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  from 
this  follows  physical  deterioration  of  the  workman. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  those  who  are  thrown  out 
of  employment  are  naturally  the  least  energetic  and 
liard-working.  The  consequence  is  that  the  unemployed 
workman  is  generally  less  able  and  willing  to  work  than 
the  average.  The  period  of  enforced  idleness  which  he 
goes  through  briags  about  deterioration  in  two  respects ; 
firstly,  he  worsens  physically  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned ;  and,  secondly,  he  worsens  morally  through 
getting  into  habits  of  slackness.    The  general  result  is 
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that  he  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  unemployment  as  at  the  beginning. 

Remedies. 

6.  No  special  work  for  the  unemployed  has  been  found 
by  the  municipality  during  my  term  of  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  corporation  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
their  work  during  the  winter,  and  in  this  way  have  helped 
the  trades  to  keep  going.  In  the  year  1903  the  corporation 
took  in  hand  an  extension  to  their  sewage  works  (about 
five  miles  from  town),  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was 
£32,000. 

7.  In  view  of  the  unemployment  in  the  borough  it 
was  decided  to  carry  out  this  work  by  direct  employment, 
and  to  give  a  preference  to  Blackburn  men.  Subse- 
quently arrangements  were  made  to  convey  the  men 
to  and  from  the  work  in  motor  waggons,  which  were 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  materials  to 
the  site.  The  charge  of  the  works  was  placed  in  my 
hands.  My  instructions  were  that  the  men  to  be  engaged 
were  to  be  fit  for  their  work,  and  that  I  was  to  have  the 
usual  power  of  discharging  any  men  whose  conduct  or 
work  was  not  satisfactory.  In  short,  the  engagement 
of  the  men  was  on  the  same  terms  as  if  the  work  was 
being  carried  out  by  contract.  The  standard  rate  of 
wages  was  paid.  The  result  has  been  qiute  satisfactory  ; 
the  work  has  been  well  done  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  changes 
among  the  workmen,  some  being  discharged  and  others 
leaving  of  their  own  accord,  but  the  number  has  not 
been  greater  than  might  have  been  expected  in  any 
contract  of  this  magnitude.  The  work  is  still  proceeding, 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  upon  it  is  now  about 
100. 

8.  A  distress  committee  was  formed  in  Blackburn 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  but  the 
Act  did  not  pass  until  after  the  special  period  of  distrets 
to  which  I  have  alluded  had  come  to  an  end,  and  there 
was  no  real  need  for  exceptional  measures  at  the  time 
the  committee  was  formed.  The  committee  received 
applications  from  a  number  of  unemployed  workmen 
during  the  winter,  and  at  their  request  the  corporation 
found  work  for  some  of  these  men,  first  in  laying  a  sewer, 
and  second  in  levelling  a  playgroimd  in  one  of  the  parks. 
The  arrangement  made  was  that  the  distress  committee 
should  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  employed,  and  that 
the  corporation  should  pay  the  committee  for  the  work 
according  to  its  value  as  measured  up  by  me.  The  result 
showed  that  the  labour  cost  the  committee  75  per  cent, 
more  than  its  value.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  along 
with  the  men  provided  by  the  distress  committee  some 
efficient  labour  to  carry  out  the  timbering,  pipe-laying, 
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t  tc,  which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  inexperienced  handB. 
It  was  found  that  the  good  workmen  deteriorated  while 
employed  alongside  the  others,  and  instead  of  his  raising 
the  standard  of  the  unemployed  to  his  own  level  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  and  my  inspectors  and  foremen 
have  had  considerable  trouble  in  bringing  back  to  their 
former  efficiency  the  men  who  have  worked  alongside 


the  unemployed.  During  the  winter  of  1904-5  the 
corporation  opened  a  labour  bureau,  and  a  register  was 
also  opened  by  the  distress  committee  on  its  formation ; 
neither  of  these,  however,  hap.  been  at  all  successful  as 
a  means  of  finding  employment.  This  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  trade  has  its  own  organisa- 
tion for  this  purpose. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  ALDERMAN  WILLIAM  SUTTON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ESTATE  AND 
PROPERTY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  CORPORATION. 


1.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Distress  Committee  I 
liave  no  information  as  to  the  numbers  out  of  work,  but 
as  to  the  class  of  men  unemployed  I  believe  them  to  be 
all  of  the  labouring  class. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  unemployment,  so  far  as  New- 
castle is  concerned,  is  principally  periodic  only. 

3.  Unemployment  is  a  result  of  depression  of  trade 
in  one  or  other  of  the  industries  of  the  locality.  At 
present  the  building  trade  is  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition, and  a  good  many  builders'  labourers  are  out  of 
work  on  that  account. 

4.  In  my  opinion  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 


has  made  employers  more  particular  as  to  the  class  of 
men  employed.  Defective  vision  or  hearing  has  to  som& 
extent  placed  men  on  the  labour  market  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  employed. 

5.  In  Newcastle  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Estate  and  Property  Committee  of  the 
corporation,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  cor- 
porate estates,  and  not  anticipating  by  any  great  length 
of  time  work  which  would  in  any  event  be  required  on 
those  estates.  Our  estimate  as  to  the  result  is  that  it 
cost  the  corporation  40  per  cent,  more  than  if  the  work 
was  done  under  contract. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR,  C.  WILLIAM 

TAGG,  TOWN  CLERK,  CAMBERWELL. 


Extent.  Committee,  and  the  unemployed  committee  of  the  borough 

1.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per-  council  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
sons  actually  registered  by  the   Camberwell  Distress     Act : — 

1903-4. 


Class 

Eegistered. 

Recommended 
for  Work. 

Not 
recommended 
for  Work. 

Aetizans  :— 

i 

Carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  and  masons  -      -  - 

38 

20 

18 

Plasterers,  painters,  and  paperhangera  -      -      -  - 

110 

68 

42 

Plumbers,  gas-fitters,  and  brass-finishers 

22 

15 

7 

Construction  of  railways,  roads,  &c.      .      -      .  . 

8 

6 

2 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages      -      -  - 

199 

lop 

99 

Skins,  leather,  hair,  feathers,  &c.  -      -  - 

26 

21 

5 

Wood,  furniture,  decorating,  gilding,  &:c.      -      -  - 

23 

13 

10 

Paper,  printing,  books,  stationery,  &c.   -      -      -  - 

9 

3 

6 

Food,  tobacco,  drink,  and  lodgings       .      .      -  - 

39 

18 

21 

Gas  and  other  undefined  workers  and  dealers 

450 

230 

220 

Labourers  = 

61 

Carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  and  masons  -      -  - 

152 

91 

Plasterers,  painters,  and  paperhangers   -      -      -  - 

71 

41 

30 

Plumbers,  gas-fitters,  and  brass-finishers 

16 

11 

5 

Construction  of  railways,  roads,  kc.      -  - 

26 

15 

11 

Total  

1,189 

652 
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1904-5. 

Three  thousand  and  nineteen  names  were  registered ;  2,056  of  these  were  recommended  for  work ;  880  had 
insufficient  references,  or  refused,  or  found  work ;  83  were  cases  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor ;  1,730  were  offered 
work  by  the  borough  council,  and  1,429  accepted.   The  classes  comprised  in  the  1,429  were  as  follows  : —  ^ 

Bricklayers  52 

„         (labourers)  5 

Carpenters         -  -       -       -  51 

,,        (labourers)  -  Nil. 

Painters'        -       .       .       .  204 

„        (labourers)  --  --23 

Plasterers      -  14 

Decorator  --       -  1 

Watchmen  3 

Plumbers      -  ----11 

General  labourers  -       -  1,065 


Total  1,429 

1905-6.   (Unemployed  Workmen  Act.) 


Class. 


Building  trades  

Wood  workers  

!Metal  workers  

Sundry  manufacturers  

Printing  and  paper  trade  

Dress    -  -  

Food  and  drink  

Dealers   

Locomotion  and  transport  (including  general  labourers) 

Service  (men)  

Unclassified  

Charing,  washing  and  needlework  (women)  - 

Total     -      -      -  - 


Kegistered. 

Recommended 
for  Work. 

799 

30 

62 

24 

17 

30 

77 

23 

964 

5 

9 

45 

2,085 

1,369 

Not 
recommended 
for  Work. 


716 


1906-7.   (Under     Unemployed      Workmen  Act), 
November  1st  to  March  31st. 

Building  trade,  artizans  ...       -  307 

■  Other  artizans   180 

Clerks,  shop  assistants,  waiters,  and  cooks  -  27 

Carters,  horsekeepers,  and  stablemen      -  162 

Labourers,  porters,  etc.   -       -       -       -  1,081 

Charing,  washing,  and  needlework  (women)  65 


Total 


1,822 


There  were  also  126  women  registered  from  July  1st  to 
October  31st,  1906. 

J^ote. — The  terms  "  recommended "  and  "  not  re- 
commended "  in  the  foregoing  figures  signify  those  who 
were  physically  fit  for  work,  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
work  and  bore  a  good  character,  compared  with  the 
number  who  were  physically  unfit,  of  bad  character,  or  of 
the  ordinary  loafing  class,  never  had  any  particular  trade, 
and  were  more  or  less  in  regular  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

2.  Much  of  the  unemployment  has  been  found  to  be 
periodical,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  principally  in  the  winter 
months,  though  a  number  of  cases  were  re-registered, 
showing  a  continuity  of  unemployment  during  the  bad 
S3asons.  The  following  figures  wiU  give  some  idea  of  this :  — 


Men. 

Women. 

Registered  1905-6 

2,040 

45 

11  5) 

and  1904-5  - 

56-J 

11  11 

and  1903-4  - 

88 

11  11 

1904-5  and  1903-4 

206 

11  " 

and  not  previously 

1,188 

45 
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Summary  of  Cases  Registered  in  the  Years  K05  6 

AND  1906-7  AND  also  REGISTERED  IN  PREVIOUS  YeAKS. 

Out  ot  1,757  men  and  191  women  registered  during 
1906-7:  — 
553  registered  in  1905-6. 
253       „        „  1904-5. 
106       „        „  1C03-4. 
1,165  men  registered  in  1906-7  but  not  previously,  and 
191  women. 
327  registered  in  1C06-7  and  1905-6  only. 
27       „        „      „      and  1C04-5  only. 
133       „        „      „      1905-6  and  1904-5. 
12      „        „      „      1905-6  and  1903-4. 
81       „        „      „      1905-6,  1904-5  and  1903-4. 
12       „        „      „      lCOl-5  and  1903-4. 
Out  of  2,010  men  and  45  women  registered  in  1905-6 : — 
564  registered  in  1904-5  and  1905-6. 
88       „        „  1903-4  and  1905-6. 
203       „        „  1905-6,  1904-5  and  1903-4. 
1,U8  men  and  45  women  registered  in  K05-6  and  not 
previously. 

3.  This  periodical  distress  due  to  unemployment 
has  not  only  been  found  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
dates  back,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  late  vestry  and 
its  committees,  to  1886-7. 

Causes. 

4.  The  working  classes  of  Camberwell  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  building  trades,  and  much  distress  is 
occasioned  in  those  trades  during  the  winter  months 
through  lack  of  work.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  they 
are  engaged  in  building  operations  in  the  borough,  but 
that  they  are  at  work  in  several  parts  of  London  and 
reside  in  Camberwell.  Camberwell  does  not  get  all  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given 
is  the  number  of  small  dwellings  in  the  borough  and 
the  easy  means  of  access  to  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

4  E  2 
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5.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  Camberwell,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  six  large  mineral  water  factories 
which  employ  a  great  number  of  hands  during  the  summer 
months.  These  are  dismissed  when  the  season's  work 
is  at  an  end,  and  most  of  them  fail  to  get  other  work.  In 
justice,  however,  to  these  factories,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  keep  on  as  many  hands  as  possible  by  giving 
work  for  half  and  three-quarter  time. 

6.  In  the  census  return  for  1901  (County  of  London), 
p.  104,  the  following  figures  are  given  for  Camberwell : — 

Total  number  of  occupied  males,  76,894. 
Included  therein  are  : — 

Coachmen,  grooms  and  cabmen     -       -  1,655 

Carmen,  carters,  carriers  and  wagoners  -  3,086 
Messengers,  porters  and  watchmen  (not 

railway  or  Government)    -       -       -  2,567 
Blacksmiths,   strikers,   erectors,  fitters, 

turners  and  others  ...       -  2,424 

Building  trades   9,735 

General  labourers   2,416 


Total  21,883 


These  are  purely  of  the  working  class,  and  there  are 
others  not  mentioned  above  that  come  under  the  same 
category,  but  cannot  be  easily  eliminated  from  the  census 
return. 

Effects. 

7.  Unemployment  among  the  working  classes  appears 
to  create  a  state  of  helplessness  that  is  easily  conducive 
to  continued  vmemplo5Tnent.  After  a  period  many  are 
unable  to  do  anything  to  lift  themselves  from  the  abject 
state  of  poverty  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Physical 
deterioration  is  a  result,  and  there  are  many  who  would 
have  been  able  to  take  up  any  labouring  work  offered 
a  year  or  two  ago  that  are  now  physically  unfit  to  do 
a  light  day's  work. 

Remedies. 

8.  Special  work  provided  by  municipalities  has  been 
found  in  the  past  to  be  extremely  useful  in  dealing  with 
local  distress,  but  among  the  vast  population  of  London 
it  cannot  be  carried  out  to  a  sufficient  extent,  except 
with  great  unnecessary  expense  in  the  poorer  boroughs, 
in  consequence  of  the  periodical  distress  that  now  recurs 
each  winter. 

9.  Under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  while  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  much  reliable  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  distress,  the  benefit  has  been  granted  to  a 
small  proportion  of  the  unemployed.  The  small  amount 
of  work  provided,  as  compared  with  the  large  number 
of  men  registered,  and  the  tendency  of  a  certain  class  of 
nien  to  depend  on  these  committees  to  find  work  for  them 


instead  of  seeking  for  themselves,  is  noticeable,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  wives  work  and  keep  the  rent  paid. 

I  may  mention  that  the  system  of  classification  under 
the  Act  has  been  invaluable,  in  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  eliminating  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  genuine  unem- 
ployed the  chronic  casual,  who  is  content  with  one  or  two 
days  work  a  week  and  that  not  too  often,  and  men  of  in- 
different character,  including  those  who  go  to  swell  so-called 
Unemployed  and  other  processions. 

10.  The  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London  has  been 
successful  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  better  class  work- 
men, but  nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  the  distress 
among  the  physically  unfit  and  the  casual,  whose  only 
recourse  is  Poor  Law  relief,  and  by  the  relief  disqualifi- 
cation of  the  Act  they  are  prevented  from  rising  above 
its  taint  and  pauperising  effect. 

11.  With  regard  to  labour  bureaux,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  was  organised  in  1892  in  Camberwell,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £200,  but  with  very  little  success.  In 
one  quarter,  covering  a  period  of  severe  weather,  1,839 
persons  were  registered,  including  twenty-eight  women 
servants.  Work  was  found  for  303,  of  whom  255  were 
employed  in  breaking  ice  on  the  canal.  The  auditor 
surcharged  the  expenditure  because  the  vestry  had  no 
power  to  incur  it,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  in 
that  direction.  With  regard  to  the  labour  bureaux 
established  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  and  cen- 
trally controlled,  I  am  unable  to  speak. 

12.  In  the  direction  of  emigration,  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanent  benefit  has  been  effected,  but  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  policy. 

13.  In  my  opinion  labour  and  farm  colonies  could  be 
made  effective  remedies  in  the  case  of  the  casual  labourer, 
but  provision  should  be  made  and  every  endeavour  used 
to  get  the  men,  after  their  training  at  farm  colonies,  back 
to  the  land,  either  on  small  holdings  or  by  settlement  in 
the  country.  At  the  present  time  farm  colony  men,  after 
their  course  of  training  is  completed,  either  emigrate  or 
return  to  the  London  labour  market. 

14.  The  advantage  and  attractiveness  of  colony  work 
has  been  shown  by  the  number  of  men  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  settle  in  the  coimtry,  and  in  the  im- 
provement in  their  physique  after  being  away  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  men  being  physically  and  morally  better 
equipped  to  face  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  which 
the  unskilled  man  meets  at  every  turn. 

15.  The  advantage  to  their  wives  and  families  is 
manifest  in  the  home  and  in  the  healthy  appearance  of 
the  children,  especially  whore  a  man  has  been  used  to 
casual  work,  which  so  often  means  one  week's  work, 
and  two  or  three,  perhaps  more,  idle,  and  no  wages  to 
take. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  C.  THOMAS,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  AND  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  NEWPORT. 


1.  I  am  by  trade  a  journeyman  glass  bottle  maker.  I  was 
employed  by  the  South  Wales  Glass  Co.  at  Newport  for 
nineteen  years,  but  for  the  past  twelve  months  have  been 
unable  to  work  at  my  ov,n  trade  through  lack  of  employ- 
ment. A  year  ago  the  company  above  referred  to  dis- 
charged one  half  of  its  workmen,  as  it  was  found  that, 
having  introduced  machinery  for  the  making  of  bottles, 
there  was  not  sufficient  trade  to  warrant  them  in  carrying 
on  the  whole  of  the  works  on  the  old  i^rocess.  Since  then 
I  have  been  living  partly  on  the  little  means  I  had  saved 
up  when  I  was  working,  partly  by  a  httle  casual  labour 
at  the  docks,  and  by  the  profits  from  a  small  grocery  store. 

2.  I  have  been  over  twenty  years  a  Trade  Union  Branch 
Secretary.  Some  years  ago  I  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  Newport  Board  of  Guardians.  For  over  four  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  County  Borough 
of  Newport,  and  I  am  a  member  cf  its  Unemj^loyed 
Distress  Committee. 

3.  As  to  the  extent  of  unemplojTnent  I  consider  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  number  of  able-bodied  men  out  of  work  at  any  time. 
The  trade  union  retm-ns  are  no  real  indication,  because 
undoubtedly  unemployment  is  at  all  times  most  acute 
amongst  unorganised  workmen. 

4.  The  number  of  applicants  for  work  on  the  books  of 
the  Distress  Committee  I  do  not  consider  a  fair  indication  by 
any  means  of  the  extent  of  unemployment.  Those  who 
are  most  subject  to  want  of  employment  have  come  to 
regard  the  Distress  Committee  as  almost  useless  in 
assisting  them  to  get  employment.  Therefore  they  do 
not  register  themselves.  They  also  regard  the  investiga- 
tions made  into  their  antecedents  as  of  a  too  inquisitorial 
nature,  and  there  is  no  doubt  these  investigations  have  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  unemployed  workmen  registering 
their  names  at  the  office  of  the  Distress  Committee. 

5.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
at  all  times  there  are  in  Newport  several  hundred  able- 
bodied  men,  willing  to  work,  out  of  employment.  Occa- 
sionally, I  have  no  doubt,  the  number  considerably  exceeds 
1,000. 

6.  As  to  the  class  of  men  out  of  work,  I  think  I  m^y 
say  that  at  times  almost  aU  classes  are  affected.  Genera! 
labourers,  however,  appear  to  suffer  most.  Also  dock 
labourers,  owing  to  the  irregular  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment. Also  for  some  reason,  all  branches  of  the  building 
trades  have  suffered  very  severely  for  several  years, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  trade  in  Newport. 

7.  As  to  extent  over  time  of  unemployment,  I  regard 
it  as  both  chronic  and  periodic.  It  varies  in  extent  from 
time  to  time,  but  at  all  times  there  are  numbers  of  men 
imemployed.  The  winter  months  are  usually  the  worst 
in  this  respect. 

8.  With  reference  to  the  cause  of  unemployment,  I 
am  fully  conv'need  that  the  depopulation  of  our  rural 
districts  and  the  tendency  of  the  rural  labourer  to  flock 
into  our  cities  and  large  towns  is  very  largely  the  cause  of 
unemployment.  And  I  wish  to  say  that  I  regard  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  almost  all  our  industries, 
and  the  tendency  to  develop  this  machinery  in  all  directions 
with  a  view  to  economising  the  cost  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  our  commodities  is  one,  if  not  the  chief,  cause 
of  unemployment.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  upon  this 
point.  I  wish  here  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  held  this 
opinion  for  years,  and  long  before  I  became  personally 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  my  own 
trade.  I  am  in  no  way  prejudiced  or  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction or  development  of  machinery  in  our  indus- 
tries. Rather  I  welcome  ^t.  But  I  am  quite  sare  it  has 
the  effect  of  displacing  and  throwing  large  numbers  of 
men  out  of  employment,  and  that  unless  very  drastic 
measures  are  taken  to  counteract  these  evil  consequences, 
unemployment  will  most  certainly  grow  upon  us  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  and  the  consequences  arising  out  of 


this  lack  of  employment  will  be  most  serious  indeed  to 
all  classes  in  the  State.  I  regard,  then,  the  introduction 
and  development  of  machinery  in  our  industries,  and  the 
flocking  of  men  from  the  rural  districts  to  our  large  towns 
as  the  two  chief  causes  of  unemployment. 

9.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question  whateve; 
of  the  evil  effects  upon  the  community  resulting  from  the 
irregular  employment  of  large  numbers  of  wjrkmen. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  upon  our  streets  and  in 
our  homes  any  day.  Even  the  stoutest  heart  very 
quickly  gives  way  to  despair  in  the  vain  search  for  em- 
ployment. Recklessness  follows  on  despair  in  very  many 
cases.  These  men  quickly  become  degenerate  in  their 
habits,  commence  to  drink  and  gamble,  become  loafers 
aad  spongers  and  criminals  and  paupers,  living  upon 
women,  or  upon  the  community  as  best  they  can.  They 
herd  together  in  cottages  wliich  are  no  better  than  cabins, 
or  two  or  three  families  live  in  one  house  which  should  only 
contain  one  family.  This  is  a  custom  which  obtains  very 
largely  in  Newport.  I  do  most  certainly  regard  the  effects 
of  unemployment  and  irregular  employment  as  very  grave 
indeed  to  the  community  generally. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  remedies  :  I  consider  this  a  very 
sorious  problem,  and  that  very  drastic  changes  will  have 
to  be  effected  in  our  social  system  before  any  great  im- 
provement may  be  expected.  There  are  two  things  that 
I  consider  as  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  about  any  real 
improvement : — 

(a)  The  community  should  have  free  access  to  the 
land  of  the  country.  Local  authorities,  and  more 
especially  municipalities  of  large  towns,  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  acquire  land  in  their  vicinity  for  any 
purpose  they  may  consider  desirable.  They  must  ba 
given  authorit}''  to  acquire  compulsorily  what  land 
they  require,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  should 
be  empowered  to  hold  it,  to  till  it,  to  build  upon  it,  or 
use  in  any  other  way  that  may  appear  to  them  desir- 
able to  find  men  employment.  If  I  may  venture  to 
give  the  Commission  one  example  of  what  I  mean.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee  of  our  local  corpora- 
tion. I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  Newport ;  that  houses  are  badly  needed.  I 
have  already  said  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  in 
the  building  trade  have  been  unemployed  during 
recent  years.  To  build  the  houses  which  are  so  badly 
needed  would  find  very  useful  employment  for  these 
builders.  I  believe  my  Council  would  be  prepared  to 
build  those  houses  if  they  could  obtain  suitable  land. 
My  Committee  have  approached  the  chief  lando^vners, 
who  have  absolutely  refused  to  dispose  of  their  land  to 
the  Corporation  for  this  purpose  on  any  terms.  The 
consequence  is,  of  course,  that  overcrowding  con- 
tinues, and  the  men  who  should  be  employed  in 
building  the  much-needed  houses  remain  rmemployed.. 

(b)  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  counteract  the 
growing  tendency  to  utihse  machinery  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  our  commodities  and  the 
displacing  of  labour  resulting  therefrom,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  Government  to  encourage  any 
movement  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  working 
hours  of  manual  workers.  And  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  machinery  is  being  utilised 
primarily  with  a  view  of  economising  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  labour,  and  thus  dividing  the 
necessary  labour  amongst  a  larger  number  of  labourers 
would  result  in  any  increased  cost  over  our  present 
system. 

11.  Finally,  as  these  are  questions  of  great  national 
importance,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Imperial  Government  to  render  every  possible  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  local 
authorJties  in  their  solution. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  THOMAS  BUNTING  TORDOFF, 
SOLICITOR  AND  CLERK  TO  THE  BARRY  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  SINCE 
SEPTEMBER  1st,  1902. 


1.  My  experience  of,  and  my  qualifications  to  speak  on, 
tlie  subject  of  unemployment  in  this  locality  are  of  a  very 
limited  character,  being  derived  simply  from  the  efforts 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  Barry 
Urban  District  Council  to  alleviate  distress  by  employing 
on  public  works  men  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of 
emplojTnent. 

2.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  workmen  in  this 
district  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  railways  and 
docks  of  the  Barry  Railway  Company,  or  in  the  ship- 
repairing  works  and  timber  yards  on  the  docks.  Un- 
employment among  these  men  is  certainly  not  chronic, 
hardly  even  periodic — "  occasional  "  would  perhaps  be 
the  most  correct  term  to  apply  to  it.  The  staple  in- 
dustry of  the  town  is  the  coal  export  trade,  which  from 
various  causes  is  liable  to  fluctuation.  When  this  trade 
h  in  a  bad  condition,  it  means  loss  of  employment  to  a 
certain  number  of  men  engaged  in  it  or  in  trades  dependent 
upon  it. 

3.  The  only  other  considerable  body  of  workmen  in 
this  district  are  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade?. 
Unemployment  among  this  class  may  be  described  as 
periodic.  It  recurs  almost  every  winter,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

4.  On  December  8th,  1902,  a  deputation  attended 
before  the  council  and  stated  that  a  large  number  of 
men,  particularly  labourers,  were  out  of  work,  and  asked 
the  council  to  provide  work  for  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  men.  The  council,  having  certain  work  in  hand 
on  which  labourers  could  be  employed,  invited  applica- 
tions for  employment  from  married  men  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

Day-work — rate  of  wages  5gd.  per  hour.  Hours, 
8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  Stone-breaking — 2s.  per  cubic 
yard. 

5.  Fifty-six  applications  were  received,  the  applicants 
comprising  the  following  classes  of  workmen  : — 

Painters  -  2 

Boiler-makers'  helpers         -       -       -       -  2 

Fitters'  helpers    ------  2 

Smith's  hammerman  -  -  .  -  -1 
Labourers  49 
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Work  was  found  for  thirty-five  of  these  men  for  about 
three  weeks,  when  the  works  in  hand  were  completed. 

6.  On  October  23rd,  1905,  a  deputation  again  appeared 
before  the  council  and  requested  them  to  provide  work 


for  the  men  in  the  district  then  out  of  employment.  Ap- 
plications were  invited,  and  seventy-six  men  applied  for 
work  on  October  30th,  consisting  of : — 


1  Collier. 
1  Stoker. 

1  Cementer. 

2  Hauliers. 

4  Fitters'  helpers, 

3  Painters. 
1  Dredger. 

1  Greengrocer. 
1  Tailor's  runner. 


1  Smith's  striker. 
1  Plater's  helper. 
1  Sailor. 

1  Picture-frame  maker 

1  gardener. 

1  Tailor. 

55  Labourers. 
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7.  At  this  time  the  council  were  desirous  of  carrying 
out  certain  road  improvements  and  they  found  work  for 
forty-two  of  these  men  at  once,  the  wages  paid  varying 
from  5d.  to  6d.  per  hour.  Other  applicants  were  sub- 
sequently given  a  turn  and  the  work  continued  throughout 
the  winter.  Ten  masons  who  were  out  of  work  were  also 
employed  on  this  work  in  dressing  stone  for  curbing  and 
channelling  at  8|d.  per  hour. 

8.  This  winter  again  a  number  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, neailyall  connected  with  the  building  trades,  have 
applied  to  the  council  for  work,  and  the  council  are  now 
employing  fifteen  masons  and  thirty-six  labourers  on  further 
road  improvements  and  eleven  painters  on  work  a,i  their 
schools. 

9.  The  work  as  above  mentioned  has  been  carried  out 
satisfactorily  on  the  whole  ar,  d  at  a  reasonable  cost.  For  the 
most  part  the  men  employed  have  been  engaged  on 
work  of  a  kind  to  A^hich  they  are  accustomed.  In  some 
cases  where  men  have  been  engaged  in  labouring  work 
of  an  unaccustomed  character  they  have  been  paid  5d. 
or  5^d.  per  hour  instead  of  the  full  rate  of  6d.  The  work 
has  been  superintended  by  experienced  foremen,  and 
men  who  were  not  prepared  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  work 
for  the  remuneration  paid  have  been  sent  away  and  other 
men  put  on  in  their  place. 

10.  Barry  is  a  young  town,  having  been  made  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  consequently  a  large  amount 
of  public  work  has  had  to  be  carried  out  within  an  un- 
usually short  period  of  time.  The  council,  therefore, 
have  almost  always  had  work  in  hand.  It  may  very  well 
happen,  however,  that  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  want 
of  employment  in  the  district  the  council  may  have  no 
suitable  work  available,  and  at  the  best  this  method  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  oc- 
casional expedient. 

11.  The  population  of  the  Barry  Urban  District  was 
at  the  last  census  27,030,  and  is  now  estimated  to  be 
31,272.  The  frovisions  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  1905,  have  not  been  extended  to  this  district. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  JOHN  TWOMEY,  NEWPORT, 
DISTRICT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AMALGAMATED  LABOURERS'  UNION  FOR 
FOURTEEN  YEARS. 


1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Amalgamated 
Labourers'  Union  over  seventeen  years,  their  district 
secretary  in  this  town  fourteen  years  (prior  to  which 
I  worked  as  a  dock  and  wharf  labourer  at  Newport);  for 
a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Newport  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and 
at  present  a  member  of  the  County  Borough  Council  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  its  Distress  Committee,  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act. 

2.  Unemployment  is  sapping  the  very  life  of  tie  youth 
of  our  nation,  and  its  extent  locally  may  le  judged  by 


the  fact  that  during  1901  no  less  than  2,569  persons 
applied  to  the  Newport  Casual  Ward  for  relief.  This 
number  increased  to  :— 4,394  in  1902;  5,971  in  1903; 
8,393  in  1904  ;  10,216  in  1905  ;  and  13,973  in  1906. 

3.  222  names  were  on  the  register  of  the  local  distress 
committee,  March  1st:  viz.,  twenty-seven  painters,  ten 
carpenters,  five  glass-blowers,  four  bricklayers,  two 
gardeners,  two  smith's  strikers,  one  platelayer,  iron- 
dresser,  signalman,  engine-driver,  and  railway-wagon 
smitb. 
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4.  The  Newport  Trades  and  Labour  Council  endeavoured  to  get  at  the  number  of  unemployed  among  the  trades 
xmionists  in  the  town,  with  the  following  r^ults  : — 


Name. 


Number 
unemployed 
March  1st. 


Carpenters-  -  -  -  . 
Dockers,  No.  3  Branch 
Engineers,  No.  2  Branch  - 
Gas  Workers  -  -  -  - 
Glass  Blowers  -  -  -  - 
Labourers  Nos.  1,  2,  .3,  4  and  5  - 
Mill  Sawyers     -      -      -  - 

Painters  

Plasterers   

Plumbers  

Tailors  

Printers  

Wagon  Builders  -      -      .  - 


31 

150 
15 
9 
9 

316 


547 


Average — 
past  3  months. 


30 
160 
10 
9 
40 
290 
2 
6 
30 
3 
2 
5 
3 


592 


Membership. 


1.35 

387 
250 
35* 
100 
558 
20 
65 
6G 
37 
20 
100 
30 


1,817 


Builders'  Labourers. 


5.  Thus  showing  SO'lO  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
February  of  those  making  return,  with  an  average  of 
32'72  for  three  months,  ending  same  date.  Of  this  number, 
48'96  were  labourers  unemployed  on  March  1st,  with 
an  average  of  47  "31  for  three  months  ending  that  date. 

6.  The  building  and  timber  trades  at  the  docks  are 
seasonal,  which  accounts  for  the  large  percentage  of 
unemployed  during  winter  months. 

7.  Th3  chief  cause  of  the  large  army  of  workless  is  the 
cont  nual  improvements  in  labour-saving  machinery  and 
app'ian  es. 

8.  Take  our  railways  and  compare  the  returns  for 
1905  with  those  of  1900,  and  we  find  that  2,774  additional 
miles  of  railway  were  opened  ;  56,745,416  more  passengers 
carried ;  36,209,500  more  tons  of  goods  and  minerals 
carried,  and  it  is  estimated  by  a  competent  authority  that, 
but  for  the  improved  machinery,  10,000  more  men  would 
be  required  to  work  our  railways. 

9.  Taks  our  s'.iippinj  : — the  tonnage  of  British  ships 
in — 

1861  was  3,360,935 ;  men  employed,  141,937. 
1870    „    5,500,000  ;     „        „  218,000. 
1904    „  10,554,520;     „        „  257,937. 
Note  the  large  increase  in  tonnage   and  the  small 
increase  in  number  of  men. 

10.  It  is  the  same  with  the  handling  of  cargo.  A  modern 
ship  of  6,000  tons  can  be  loaded  with  coal  by  six  men 
in  seventy-two  hours.  A  few  years  ago  two  ships  of 
3,000  tons  each  would  require  fourteen  men  to  load  each, 
and  it  would  take  forty-eight  hours  to  complete  the  cargo. 

11.  Recently  an  improved  mill  was  introduced  at 
Messrs.  Lysaghts,  Newport ;  it  was  then  stated  the  old  mill 
produced  between  4  to  4  tons  10  cwt.,  the  improved  mill 
turns  out  from  6  to  7  tons  with  the  same  labour. 

12.  A  navvy  can  shift  8  cubic  yards  of  mud  or  clay  in  a 
day,  a  steam  excavator  can  shift  1,000  cubic  yards  in  the 
same  time. 

13.  Fifteen  years  ago  fourteen  helpers  were  required  to 
change  ship's  propeller  in  day  dock  and  the  time  occupied 
was  six  days  and  two  nights ;  to-day  six  helpers  do  the 
same  work  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours. 

14.  The  directors  of  the  Alexandra  (Newport  and 
South  Wales  Docks)  in  thek  half-yearly  report  to  the 
shareholders  for  June,  1904,  state  : — 


"  Notwithstanding  that  over  290,000  additional  tonnage 
was  manipulated  by  the  power,  the  quantity  of  fuel  used 
was  only  395  tons  more,  the  cost  £6  less  and  the  cost  of 
handling  the  tonnage  expoited  and  imported  teduced 
from  18d.  to  15d." 

And  in  their  half-yearly  report  for  December,  1904,^ 
they  state 

"  The  quantity  of  fuel  used  was  600  tons  less,  the  cost 
£421  less,  and  the  cost  per  ton  handled  reduced  to  I2d. 
The  new  hydraulic  power  station  was  brought  into  use 
in  November  last,  and  has  fully  reahsed  the  expected 
economies." 

Again,  in  June,  1905,  they  say  : — 

"The  hydraulic  power  continues  to  show  very  satis- 
factory results;  in  the  period  59,213  additional  tons  were 
dealt  with,  while  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  was  1,851  tons 
less  with  a  decreass  of  £739.  The  result  demonstrates  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  company  in  con- 
centrating the  hydrauhc  plant  in  one  power  station." 

They  continue  to  show  economies,  for  the  report  for 
the  last  half  year,  contains  the  following  : — 

"  The  working  expenses  amounted  to  ....  or  54'09  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  as  against  60"  18  per  cent,  for  the 
same  period,  1905." 

15.  I  think  I  have  proved  my  case,  that  the  output  is 
greater  and  that  machinery  is  fast  displacing  labour. 

The  trade  of  the  country  is  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  is  being  done  by 
power  and  every  kind  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

16.  Of  all  work  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  84  per  cent, 
is  performed  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  in  the  mad  race 
of  elbowing-out  the  worker  it  is  the  youths  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty- two  years  of  age  that  suffer  most ;  these  young 
men  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  work,  loaf  about  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  eventually  drift  into  the  army  of  un- 
employables. 

17.  As  to  the  remedies.  Some  people  suggest  emigra- 
tion. Well,  there  has  been  a  mad  rush  of  emigrants  from 
Ireland,  for  I  find  that  from  1891  to  1904  no  less  than 
624,853  persons  left  that  country  for  distant  parts,  but  it 
did  not  solve  the  unemployed  or  poverty  problem  the:e. 

18.  I  would  seriously  suggest  the  reduction  of  the 
working  hours  to  six  per  day ;  with  the  increase  of  our 
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productive  power  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of 
wealth.    Take  the  following  years  : — 


Date. 

£ 

Per  head 
of 

population. 

Authority. 

18G0  - 

5,500,000,000 

£    s.  d. 
171  13  0 

Mulhall 

1895  - 

11,866,000,000 

302   0  0 

1902  - 

15,000,000,000 

357    0  0 

Giffen 

This  would  give  to  every  family  of  five  £1,785  in  1902. 
Giffen    also  gives    the    nation's   income  for  1902  as 


£1,750,000,000,  per  head,  £55  3s.  per  family  of  five, 
£275  15s. 

19.  I  would  also  give  power  to  municipaUtiea  to  purchase 
land  at  its  agricultural  value  and  set  men  to  work  on  it  to 
build  houses  for  the  working  class. 

20.  I  hold  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  1905,  is  of 
very  little  use  only  to  the  employer  who  desires  cheap 
labour. 

21.  Unemployment  is  a  national  question  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  such  by  Parliament.  The  evil  would  be 
somewhat  mitigated  if  all  the  unskilled  labourers  were 
organised  into  unions  and  a  weekly  sum  paid  to  them  when 
out  of  work,  but  as  their  wages  are  low  and  they  are  often 
out  of  work,  they  are  unable  themselves  to  provide  out-of- 
work  funds,  I  would  strongly  suggest  a  Government  grant 
in  aid  of  .such  funds. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  H.  WATKINS,  CHAIRMAN  OP 

THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  SWANSEA. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Swansea  Town  Council 
since  1893.  Mayor  of  the  borough,  1896.  Name  in- 
serted in  the  Commission  of  Peace  for  the  borough  of 
Swansea  in  1897,  since  when  I  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Chairman  of 
the  Distress  Committee  appointed  by  the  Swansea  To\vn 
Council  under  the  Unemploj^ed  Workmen's  Act,  1905. 

2.  The  Swansea  Distress  Committee,  on  April  9th,  1906, 
resolved  to  stand  adjourned  dxu-ing  the  summer  months. 
The  committee  met  on  November  7th,  1906,  and  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  state  of  trade  or  employment  then 
prevalent  in  the  borough  issued  advertisements  inviting 
persons  in  want  of  employment  to  record  their  names  in 
a  register  to  be  opened  in  the  borough  surveyor's  office. 

3.  Since  that  date  the  following  numbers  and  classes 
of  men  out  of  work  have  recorded  their  names  : — 


Painters   15 

Printer   1 

Spelterman  -------  1 

Fumaceman       ......  l 

Striker    •   1 

Hauliers     •       -   2 

Coach  painters  ------  1 

Clerks   3 

Joiners   9 

Machinist  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Trigger   1 

Firemen   2  • 

Horse  drivers     -       ■       ....  2 

Masons   6 

Engine  driver  -  1 

Xabourers  : 

Labourers,  masons'     -       -       -       -  20 

,,        general      •       -       -       -  73 

„        dock  -   28 

,,         farm  -----  1 

Total   169 


4.  They  registered  as  follows  : — 


Week  ending  November  14th,  1906  - 

-  43 

21st,     „  - 

-  35 

28th,    „  - 

-  20 

,         „      December    5th,  „ 

-  9 

12th,    „  - 

-  8 

19th,    „  - 

-  2 

26th,    „  - 

-  14 

„         .,      January    2nd,  1907 

-  nil 

9th,  „ 

-  5 

16th,  „ 

-  2 

23rd,  „ 

-  7 

30th,  „ 

-  4 

February    6th,  1907  - 

-  11 

13th,  „ 

-  4 

20th,  „ 

-  3 

27th,    „  - 

-  2 

Total  .... 

-  169 

5.  The  persons  who  have  registered  do  not  give  any 
intimation  when  they  have  obtained  employment  and  I 
am  unable  to  say  how  many  of  them  are  still  out  of  work. 
Apparently,  however,  there  is  no  great  lack  of  employment 
in  the  borough,  probably  owing  to  the  construction  of 
large  docks  in  the  vicinity. 

6.  Lack  of  employment  in  the  borough  is  generally 
caused  through  trade  depression,  i.e.,  stopping  of  works 
or  collieries. 

7.  Unemployment  presses  most  hardly  on  the  imskilled 
■workmen  as  artisans  and  artificers  generally  belong  to  a 
friendly  society  and  are  assisted  out  of  the  society's  funds 
when  unemployed. 

8.  It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  done  by 
the  distress  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act  this  year  except  to  take  steps  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  employment. 

No  rate  has  been  levied  under  the  Act. 

9.  In  the  year  1905-6  the  distress  committee  received 
£778  from  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund,  and  this  sum 
was  paid  over  to  the  town  coimcil  in  consideration  of  that 
body  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  and  themselves 
contributing  £1,556  towards  the  cost  of  such  works. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  JOSEPH  LARKE  WHEATLEY, 
TOWN  CLERK,  CARDIFF;  CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE;  CLERK  TO  THE  CARDIFF  PORT 
SANITARY  AUTHORITY;  CLERK  TO  THE  CARDIFF  BURIAL  BOARD;  AND  CLERK 
TO  THE  CARDIFF   DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  have  been  Town  Clerk  of  Cardiff  since  1879,  and 
during  that  time  have  been  in  close  contact  on  numerous 
occasions  with  the  question  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
provision  of  work  for  them.  I  have  many  times  dealt 
with  these,  which  seems  year  by  year  to  get  more 
pressing. 

2.  The  Cardiff  Corporation  are  practically  every  year 
forced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  unemployed  by  rehef 
works  of  various  descriptions.  Last  winter  the  corporation 
were  more  fortunate  than  usual,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  have  not  spent  any  money  on  relief  works. 

3.  The  extent  and  cause  of  local  unemployment  dejjends 
largely  on  the  coal  and  shij^jjing  trade.  Labour  fluctuates 
with  those  trades,  which  are  often  influenced  by  weather 
conditions. 

4.  Cardiff  is  also  liable  to  large  influxes  of  men  from 
other  ports  and  centres  in  search  of  work — men  thinking 
that  employment  is  alwaj^^  to  be  found  in  such  a  large 
shipping  centre,  with  a  result  that  in  winter  time  in  par- 
ticular the  port  is  over-nm  and  overburdened  with  men 
who  cannot  possibly  obtain  work. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  no  work 
upon  the  ordinary  unemployed,  brings  him  in  a  little  time 
to  be  unemployable,  and  perhaps  to  generate  in  him  habits 
of  criminality  and  develops  that  class  of  men  known  as 
corner  boys  and  loafers. 

6.  The  resident  term  of  twelve  months  for  a  man, 
necessitated  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  is  a 
hardship  and  might  be  lessened  by  making  the  term,  sa}-, 
six  months. 

7.  One  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  provision  of 
suitable  employment  for  that  class  of  people  who  tlirough 
ill-health,  constitutional  ailments,  accidents,  and  the  like 
are  totally  unable  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  work  provided 
by  a  distress  committee  or  a  corporation  or  other  bod}', 
which  is  of  necessity  as  a  rule  hard  and  laborious  work. 
The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  whilst  perhaps  meeting 
one  class  of  workers,  neglects  another  whose  circumstances 


are  often  more  appalling  and  whose  lives  are  often  lived 
in  abject  misery.  Distress  committees  accept  for  their 
work  only  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  men. 

8.  To  those  wishing  to  emigrate  the  cry  is  "None  but 
strong  and  healthy  men  need  apply,"  and' thus  time  after 
time  the  weak  and  iU  are  not  dealt  -with  and  are  left  upon 
their  own  resources,  already  made  difficult  by  their  ina- 
bility to  find  suitable  emplojauent.  The  healthy  men  are 
leaving  the  country  and  the  weak  remain. 

9.  And  again,  the  Unemployed  Act  is  practically 
unworkable  in  this  sense — that  it  depends  upon  voluntary 
contributions  for  its  success.  In  Carchft',  for  instance,  in 
1905-6,  after  an  appeal  had  been  pubhshed  for  funds 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployed  Act,  the 
total  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  received  did  not 
exceed  £50,  so  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  generous 
donation  from  the  Queen's  Fund  no  work  could  have  been 
l^rovided  in  this  city. 

10.  1,041  men  were  employed  by  the  Cardiff  Distress 
Committee  during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  and  over  £7(:(» 
spent  in  wages. 

11.  To  be  more  successful  the  Unemployed  Act  must, 
in  my  opinion,  provide  for  the  finding  of  funds  either  from 
the  rates  or  from  the  State.  It  is  impossible  to  rely 
upon  the  public  subscription  list  for  the  provision  of  work. 

12.  A  solution  may  be  the  transfer  of  any  surplus 
population  to  xmoccupied  land  elsewhere,  whether  in  or  out 
of  Great  Britain,  provided  employment  in  the  shape  of 
improvements  or  otherwise  can  be  foxmd. 

13.  It  is  patent,  I  think,  that  in  some  districts  there  is 
a  large  surplus  population  who  might  with  effect  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  districts  or  aided  to  emigrate  if  there  was  a 
certainty  of  work. 

14.  In  Cardiff  all  works  of  an  improvement  character 
are  practically  completed,  and  there  remains  very  little 
to  be  done  in  improving  the  streets — I  consider  that  the 
boundaries  of  cities  and  boroughs  should  be  extended 
as  far  as  possible. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SHEFFIELD,  BY  MR,  CHARLES  F. 

WIKE,  M.INST.C.E.,   CITY  SURVEYOR. 


1.  The  extent  of  unemployment  in  Sheffield  is  probably 
best  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

A  register  of  unemployed  was  opened  in  December, 
1903,  and  since  that  date  the  numbers  of  men  registered 
are  : — 

December,  1903,  to  May,  1904  -  -  -  about  1,800 
November  1st,  1904,  to  October  17th,  1905  -  -  3,748 
October  18th,  1905.  to  May  12th,  1906  -       -       -  .-2,544 


Total 


8,092 


Of  these  (8,092)  about  4,670  registered  themselves  as 
labourers,  and  many  others  ought  really  to  be  classed  as 
such. 


2.  An  indication  as  to  whether  unemployment  in 
Sheffield  is  chronic  or  periodic  may  be  gathered  from  the- 
fact  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  open  a  register 
during  the  years  prior  to  December,  1903 — in  fact,  the 
supply  of  labour  in  Sheffield  then  was  less  than  the 
demand — nor  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  do  so  this 
winter. 

3.  Amongst  a  certain  class,  no  doubt  unemployment 
is  chronic.  This  is  judged  from  the  fact  that  many  men 
have  registered  themselves  every  year  during  which  a 
register  has  been  opened,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  the 
only  work  these  men  have  had  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  is  casual  jobs. 
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Causes  of 
Unemploy- 
ment in 
SheiEeld. 


Effects  of 
Unemploy- 
ment in 
Sheffield. 


Remedies  for 
Unemploy- 
)iient  in 
Sheffield. 


4.  In  Sheffield  there  is  what  might  be  called  a  nucleus 
of  unemployed,  and  almost  at  any  time,  if  a  list  were 
opened,  a  large  number  of  names  would  immediately 
be  registered.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
these  men  can  be  looked  upon  as  genuine  unemployed. 

5.  The  cause  of  abnormal  unemployment  in  Sheffield  is 
undoubtedly  the  great  variation  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
various  trades  carried  on  in  the  city.  Not  only  do  the 
men  directly  employed  in  these  trades  suffer,  but  the 
building  and  other  trades  are  affected  probably  to  an 
even  greater  extent. 

6.  The  only  way  in  which  I  am  able  officially  to  judge 
of  the  effects  of  unemployment  is  from  the  figures  stated 
above. 

The  question  is  one  which  could  be  better  answered  by 
the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

7.  In  order  to  find  a  remedy  the  Corporation  have 
carried  out  as  much  work  as  possible  of  a  character 
necessitating  the  employment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
unskilled  labour,  particularly  excavation  work,  and,  in 
view  of  the  class  of  men  employed,  as  far  as  possible  the 
work  has  been  piid  by  the  piece. 


8.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  price  two  local  con- 
tractors of  high  standing  have  generally  been  asked  to 
value  the  work,  and  payment  has  been  made  according 
to  their  valuation. 

9.  The  men  employed  are  divided  into  batches,  the 
men  in  each  batch  being  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal 
capacity. 

10.  The  rates  earned  by  different  batches  of  men  on  the 
same  work  in  one  instance  varied  from  9|d.  to  5d.  per 
hour,  and  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
If  a  normal  price  is  paid  the  less  capable  men  earn  a  very 
small  wage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  is  liberal 
the  able-bodied  hands  get  paid  at  an  excessive  rate. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  working  and  result  of  theUn-  Unemplovet 
employed  Workmen's  Act,  so  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned  Workmen's 
a  committee  has  been  formed  and  names  have  been  regis-  Act  in 
tered  and  particulars  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  Sheffield. 
Act,  but  the  work  provided  and  its  management  have  been 

on  similar  hues  to  those  adopted  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 

Armexed  are  other  particulars  as  to  unemployed  and 
reUef  works  in  Sheffield,  obtained  for  and  supplied  to 
another  Government  Department.  {See  Appendices 
LXXXIII.  (A.  to  P.) 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIIL  (A.). 


(Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  Sheffield.) 


City  Surveyor's  Office, 
Sheffield, 

November  13th,  1906. 
Infokmation  respecting  Workmen  employed  during  the  following  Years. 


Average  number  of  work- 
men per  week  on  High- 
ways, Sewers,  Sewage 
Works,  Tramways, 
Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds,  and  Relief 
Works 


Highest  number 
Lowest  number 


1901-2. 


2,094* 


July  24,  1901 
2,421* 

Feb.  19,  1902 
1,693* 


1902-3. 


1,930* 


Sept.  10,  1902 
2,233* 

April  16,  1902 
1,638* 


1903-4. 


1904-5. 


2,100 


Jan.  27,  1904 
2,493 

Dec.  9,  1903 
1,906 


2,011 


Feb.  22,  1905 
2,534 

August  3,  1904 
1,684 


1905-6. 


1,747 


April  12,  1905 
2,158 

Nov.  15,  1905 
1,474 


*  Relief  works  did  not  commence  until  1903. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXm.  (B.). 


[Paper  handed  in  hy  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  Sheffield.) 


Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds. 


Extract  from  Annual  Eeport  for  the  Year  ending  March  2oth,  1904. 


CrooTcesmoor  Recreation  Ground. — The  completion  of 
this  work  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  who  have  defrayed  the  cost.  The  excavation 
and  levellhig  found  work  during  the  winter  months  for 
a  number  of  men  drafted  from  relief  works,  thus  enabling 
a  larger  number  of  those  on  the  "  Unemployed  "  list  to 
be  dealt  with. 

High  Hazels  Park. — The  lake  has  been  cleaned  out  and 
largely  extended  at  a  cost  of  about  £100,  men  on  the 
"  Unemployed  "  list  having  been  engaged  for  this  purpose. 

Weston  Park. — The  water  in  the  lake  having  become 
very  stagnant,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  supply. 
New  drains  were  laid  to  convey  the  overflow  from  the 
fountains  at  the  upper  end  of  the  park  to  the  pond,  a 
new  fountain  jet  was  placed  in  the  pond  itself  and  an 
overflow  made  to  take  off  the  surplus  water.  An  accumu- 
lation of  mud  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  roughly  paved  with   old  bricks.     The  men 


engaged  here  were  also  selected  from  those  on  the  relief 
works. 

Whiteley  Woods. — A  further  portion  of  the  new  wall 
marking  the  northern  boundary  of  the  woods  at  the 
Fulwood  end  has  been  constructed,  the  lodge  has  been 
painted,  and  the  Wire  Mill  dam  has  been  cleaned  out, 
"  Unemployed  "  labour  being  utiUsed  for  the  latter  work. 

Unemployed. — A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  throivn 
upon  the  Parks  Department  and  office  staff  during  this 
year  in  connection  with  the  relief  works  carried  out  at 
Grimesthorpe  (Burslem  Street  Extension)  for  Earl  Fitz- 
william ;  and  at  Petre  Street,  Handsworth  Hill,  and 
Manor  Lane,  and  adjoining  streets,  for  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  parks.  The  expenditure 
upon  such  works  amounted  to  £2,991.  Altogether  1,028 
men  out  of  1,800  apphcants  had  offers  of  work,  and  about 
70  per  cent  of  these  accepted,  the  total  number  emploj-ed 
at  any  one  time  being  323.  Many,  however,  only  re- 
mained at  work  for  a  very  short  time. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII  (C). 


(Pa/per  handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  Sheffield.) 


CSty  Surveyor's  Office,  Sheffield. 

November  Uth,  1906. 

Relief  Works. 

1.  Table  showing  the  minimum  and  maximum  amount  of  wages  earned  by  stonebreakers  for  the  week  ending 
November  15th,  1905. 


Week  ending. 

Hours  worked. 

Money  earned. 

Eats  per  hour. 

s. 

d. 

A 
Q. 

3 

0 

)) 

" 

D 

0 

9 

I  OU 

)i 

55 

3 

11 

;) 

)) 

15 

3 

0 

1  Oo 

)) 

1) 

15 

9J. 

3 

5 

1  •'7^ 

I  i  L 

)> 

>) 

11 

20J 

3 

0 

1'76 

'J 

» 

11 

5 

0 

9 

1'80 

22^ 

3 

9 

2'00 

)) 

11         "  " 

38 

6 

9 

2"13 

u 

)) 

oD 

6 

5 

)> 

« 

11 

29J 

5 

3 

2*14 

)J 

11 

26 

4 

9 

2-19 

)) 

15 

55 

27i 

5 

3 

2-29 

» 

)» 

55 

27^ 

5 

3 

2-29 

)) 

)) 

51 

20^ 

3 

11 

2-29 

u 

)) 

51 

1.3J 

2 

7 

2-30 

)) 

)) 

15 

27 

5 

3 

2.33 

)> 

11 

11 

18i 

3 

9 

2-43 

)) 

15 

18 

3 

9 

2-50 

)1 

)) 

11 

32 

6 

9 

2-53 

)) 

51 

11 

7 

1 

6 

2-57 

1) 

IJ 

11 

22i 

4 

10 

2-58 

» 

11 

29i 

6 

5 

2-61 

)) 

55 

11 

201 

4 

6 

2-63  ^ 

)> 

55 

17 

3 

9 

2-65 

5) 

5) 

11 

25 

5 

7 

2-68 

J> 

15 

11 

38 

8 

8 

2-74 

)) 

55 

11 

19J 

4 

6 

2-77 

)> 

5) 

15 

16 

3 

9 

2-81 

»5 

»> 

)J 

24J 

6 

0 

2-94 

Stonebreakers  employed,  172=3  92  per  hom\ 
Eate  per  ton  for  breaking,  3s.  per  ton. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII.  [C.).~Continued. 


Belief  Works — continued. 


2.  Particulars  of  hours  worked  and  money  earned  by  stonebreakers  who  have  earned  5d.  and  upwards  per 
hour  for  the  week  ending  November  15th,  1905  : — 


Week  ending. 

Hours  worlcGd, 

Money  earned.  | 

HbjIg  pGr  hour. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

November  15th,  1905         -      -  - 

- 

18^ 

7 

10 

5"08 

32 

\b 

7 

5'09 

99             19         '             '             "  " 

-    ,  - 

7 

3 

0 

5'14 

- 

28 

12 

0 

0  14 

19             99         "             "             "  " 

■ 

19J 

8 

5 

K«l  O 

0  lo 

Ti 

19  19 

- 

26 

11 

5 

5'26 

■ 
- 

28^ 

11 

12 

8 
9 

0  lo 
5*37 

?1 

99             99         "             "             "  " 

20i 

9 

3 

0  41 

-.1 

99              99          '              "              ~  " 

- 

_ 

22i 
19 

10 

8 

3 

8 

5'47 
5*47 

-)) 

19              11        :  " 

- 

o4f 

15 

9 

0  4o 

■ 

Oft 

12 

0 

O  0^ 

^) 

- 

13 

6 

0 

5'54 

15 

- 

•5l$ 

14 

7 

■?5 

22 

10 

3 

5*59 

■5) 

99  19 

18 

8 

5 

5'61 

"9? 

13 

2 

13 

_                          -  - 

11 

3 

"39 

1  7 

8 

3 

1» 

99             99  " 

15 

6 

o  o  t 

■55 

99             99         "             "  ' 

- 

o 

z 

1 

0 

D  uu 

n 

99             99         "             "             "  ■ 

lo 

8 

1 

ij 

99             99         "             "             "  ' 

10 

11 

3) 

99             99         "  " 

Oil 

10 

11 

S5 

99             99         "  ' 

21 

10 

10 

6-19 

99             99         "  ' 

29 

15 

0 

6-22 

« 

99             99         ■             '             "  ' 

12 

4 

6-30 

3) 

99             99  " 

27 

14 

3 

6-33 

■5) 

99             91  " 

34 

18 

0 

6-35 

•« 

99             99         "             "             "  ' 

22 

12 

0 

6-55 

59 

99             99         ■             "  ■ 

2U 

13 

6 

7-53 

55 

91             19         "             "             '  ~ 

25 

15 

11 

7-64 

59 

19             11  ' 

18i 

12 

0 

7-78 

55 

95             99         ■  " 

29 

19 

1 

7-90 

99 

99             19  ■ 

23i 

16 

1 

8-21 

Stonebreakers  employed,  ]72=3"92d.  per  hour. 
Rate  per  ton  for  breaking-,  3s.  Od.  per  ton. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII  (D). 


(Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  Sheffield.) 


City  Surveyor's  Office,  Sheffield. 

March  13th,  1906. 

Relief  Works — Sewage  Works. 

1.  Excavation  in  connection  with  the  sludge  lagoons  commenced  at  piece-work  on  December  4th,  1905,  at 
Is.  3d.  per  cube  yard. 


Three  days, 


1905. 


December  4-6 
7-9 


11-13 
14-16  - 

18-23,  19-23,  21-23  ■ 
(Christmas) 
28-30 


1906. 


January  1-3 
4-6 
8-10 
11-13 

15-17 
18-20 
22-24 
25-27 


Highest  amount  earned     Lowest  amount  earned 


per  hour. 


Pence. 
8i 
7 
7 
8 
9 

9 

8i 
7 

8i 
8 

9i 
8} 


per  hour. 


Pence. 
7 
3 


4 

4 

5i 

5i 

Qi 

5i 

5 

5| 


2.  Excavation  in  connection  ^vith  the  sludge  lagoons  re-started  at  piece-work  on  February  loth,  1906,  at 
Is.  per  cube  yard. 


Three  days. 

Highest  amount  earned 
per  hour. 

Lowest  amount  earned 
l^er  hour. 

1906. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

February  15-17 

8 

5 

19-21 

7i 

!) 

22-24 

7 

5 

53 

26-28 

8i 

4| 

March 

1-3 

n 

3) 

5-7 

8 

5 

33 

8-10 

6i 

^  4 

33 

12-14 

Oi 

*  4i 

33 

15-17 

6i 

U 

33 

19-21 

7^ 

53 

22-24 



6 

4 

33 

26-28 

7 

^ 

33 

29-31 

.  7i 

April 

2  4 

6i 

4i 

33 

5-7 

7i 

4i 

33 

9-11 

6i 

5 

33 

12-14 

7i 

44 

35 

19-21 



7i 

4 

53 

23-25 

7 

6 

NoTK — On  the  25th  April  piece-work  ceased,  the  men  all  being  put  on  day-work. 
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Relief  Woeks. — Sewage  Wo^ks— continued. 


3.  Re-started  on  piece-work  at  Is.  per  cube  yard,  February  15th,  1906. 


Date. 

No.  of  men. 

Cubic  yds. 
excavated. 

Total  hours 
worked. 

Price  per 
cubic  yd. 

Amount 
earned  per 
hour. 

Total  amount  paid. 

1906. 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

February  15-17. 

8 

75 

172 

1/- 

3    15  3 

7 

98 

154 

5) 

n 

4    16  5 

8 

118 

179^ 

)) 

8 

5    19  8 

7 

104i 

1571 

?) 

8 

5     5  0 

8 

55 

129^ 

)5 

5 

2    14  0 

8 

72 

134J 

5i 

6^ 

3    12  11 

6 

.31 

07  i 

5) 

5^ 

1    11  1 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII  (E.) 


{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  Shefpe'd.) 


Unemployed,  1905-6. 


City  Surveyor's  Office,  Sheffield. 

November  21st,  1906. 

Total  number  registered  (from  October  18th  to 
May  12th)  2,544 

Total  number  offered  work  1,505 

Total  number  who  accepted  work  ...       -  1,220 

Men  rejected : — 

Unsuitables  63 

Undesirables  176 

Doubtfuls  196 

Total  435 


Number  asked  if  they  were  in  a  trades  union     -  2,011 

Number  who  stated  they  were  in  a  trades  union  - 

Number  asked  if  they  were  in  a  benefit  society  - 

Number  who  stated  they  were  in  a  benefit  society 

Number  asked  if  they  were  on  last  year's  relief 
works  


Number  who  stated  they  were  on  last  year's 
relief  works 


54 
673 
56 

1,344 
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(Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  Sheffield.) 


Unemployed,  1905-6. 

Information  supplied  by  the  Chief  Assistant  Overseer  respecting  Number  of  Voters  on  the  List. 

Of  this  number  there  are  on  the  register  of  voters 
156,  or  31 '2  per  cent. 

Of  the  first  500  names  of  married  men  only,  there  are  :- 
On  the  register  of  voters,  214,  or  42-8  per  cent.  . ,  j 
Not  on  the  register  of  voters,  286,  or  57-2  per  cent. 


City  Surveyor's  Office,  Sheffield. 

November  20th,  1906. 


The  first  600  names  consist  of  : — 
Married  men 
Single  men 


-  366 

-  134 


Total 


500 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY   MR.  G.  H.  WILKINSON,  CHIEF 
ASSISTANT  OVERSEER  OF  THE  TOWNSHIPS  OF  SHEFFIELD  AND  ECCLESALL. 


1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  un- 
employed at  the  present  moment,  as  no  register  is  being 
kept. 

Extent  of  Unemployment. 

2.  The  staple  trades  carried  on  in  the  city  may  be 
classified  under  the  two  heads  "light"  and  "heavy." 
Amongst  the  former  should  be  included  cutlery,  silver- 
plate,  files  and  edge  tools,  and  amongst  the  latter  armour 
plates,  shells,  castings,  forgings,  engineering,  steel,  and 
steel  and  iron  rolling. 

3.  It  may  not  be  the  rule  but  it  is  fairly  general  that 
when  trade  is  brisk  under  one  of  the  two  heads,  it  is 
correspondingly  slack  vmder  the  other,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  there  is  rarely  chronic  unemployment  over 
the  whole  of  the  city,  but  on.  the  other  hand  unemploy- 
ment is  periodic  and  then  only  over  a  certain  area  of  the 
city;  e.g.,  in  the  year  1901,  the  heavy  trades  were  ex- 
periencing a  depression  which  became  so  acute  that  a 
distress  fund  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed. 
This  fund,  however,  only  operated  over  the  east  end 
of  the  city,  which  portion  represented  probably  about 
one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  city,  whilst  the 
trades  affecting  the  remaining  five-sixths  were  normal 
and  consequently  no  distress  prevailed  there. 

The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Unemployment. 

4.  (a)  The  continually  increasing  supply  of  labour- 
saving  machinery,  and  (b)  the  excessive  supply  of,  over 
the  demand  for,  unskilled  labour,  the  latter  cause  being 
the  aftermath  of  the  period  of  prosperity  from  1897  to 
1900. 

.5.  During  these  last  mentioned  years  the  heavy  trades 
were  abnormally  busy  whilst  the  light  trades  were  generally 
in  a  healthy  state.  This  caused  a  great  influx  of  un- 
skilled labourers  from  the  agricultural  areas  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  these  labourers  were  readily 
found  emplojonent  where  unskilled  labour  was  required 
in  the  heavy  trades,  and  as  carters,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  the  building  of  cottage  property  was  being  carried 
on  extensively  in  the  suburban  portions  of  the  city,  and 


this  also  found  employment  for  labourers  from  the  country 
districts. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  above  named  period  a  depression 
in  trade  set  in,  but  the  labourers  from  the  country — who 
had  then  become  acclimatised  to  the  conditions  of  town 
life — elected  to  remain  in  the  city  and  take  their  chance 
of  obtaining  employment  in  the  event  of  a  reaction  in 
trade  rather  thxn  return  to  their  native  haunts ;  con- 
sequently, as  the  reaction  did  not  come,  in  the  winter  of 
1903-4,  when  the  heavy  trades  were  almost  at  a  standstill 
and  the  Hght  trades  were  not  at  normal  pressure,  the 
supply  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  much  exceeded  the 
demand. 

7.  This  caused  so  much  acute  distress  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  opened  a  "  Relief  of  Distress  Fund,"  and  its  benefits 
were  disbursed  over  the  whole  of  the  city  for  a  period 
of  about  four  months. 

8.  In  the  following  winter,  after  careful  enquiry,  it  was 
found  that  although  there  was  a  shortage  of  work  yet  it 
was  not  of  such  dimension  to  warrant  the  opening  of 
a  fund  to  reheve  any  distress  that  might  be  prevalent. 

9.  The  terms  upon  which  the  workers  are  now  engaged 
are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  amount  of  un- 
emplojanent  in  the  heavy  trades. 

10.  When  the  order  books  are  well  fiUed  the  employers 
engage  all  the  labour  that  is  offered,  and  it  is  accepted 
on  such  terms  that  the  services  of  the  employees  can  be 
determined  at  the  close  of  any  day's  work ;  consequently 
when  the  orders  are  nearly  completed  and  further  book- 
ings are  not  forthcoming  the  workmen  are  paid  off,  and 
are,  therefore,  immediately  classified  under  the  head 
of  "  unemployed."  These  individuals,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  however,  rather  than  seek  other  employment  live 
on  in  the  hope  and  expectancy  of  better  times,  knowing 
that  when  such  comes  their  services  will  be  requisitioned. 
Briefly,  therefore,  the  trade  boom  of  1897-1900,  when 
tlie  employers  took  advantage  of  all  labour  could  offer, 
is  to  some  extent  responsible — and  will  be — for  much  of 
the  periodic  unemployment  which  must  from  time  to 
time  occur  when  supply  of  exceeds  demand  for  workers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  SIR  EDWARD 
WOOD,  MAYOR  OF  LEICESTER,  MEMBER  OF  THE  LEICESTER  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  Although  I  am  Mayor  of  Leicester,  and  a  member 
of  the  distress  committee,  the  views  put  forward  are 
purely  personal  opinions,  and  must  not  be  taken  in  any 
way  to  bind  anyone  but  myself. 

Extent. 

2.  Extent  of  distress  due  to  unemployment : — 

(a)  Number  on  distress  committee's  register.  May  31st, 
1907.  446. 

{b)  Number  married  319 

„       widowers  38 

„       single  men        ....  89 


(c)  Number  of  wives  dependent  -  -  314 
„  „  children  -  .  .  .  738 
„        „   other  dependants  -       -       -  20 

Total  1,072 

id)  Ages:— 

20  years  and  under  -----  3 

20     „       „       „  30      -       -       -       -  89 

30     „  „       „  40      -       -       -       -  109 

40     „       „       „  50      -       -       -       -  112 

50     „       „       „  60      -       -       -       -  97 

60     „       „  over  36 


Total 


Total 
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(e)  Classifications  of  Trades  and  Occupations  : — 


Number  on 

Register, 

May,  1907. 

XXJUU    CtliU.    blUJC             -             -             -  - 

Hosiery  

5 

„      dyers  and  labourers  - 

5 

Building  

15 

„       labourers  -       -       -  - 

37 

Engineering,  including  labourers  - 

10 

Miscellaneous  

19 

Navvies  and  excavators  - 

78 

Carters  and  ostlers 

10 

General  labourers  -       -       -  - 

-  169 

Total        ...  - 

-  446 

(/)  Number  who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief,  fifty- 
seven. 

ig)  Number  on  register  are  classified  as  follows  : — 
Class  1.    Regular  artisans        -       -       -  44 
„     2. — Regular    labourers    and  casual 

artisans  268 

„     3.— Casual  labourers  -       -       -       -  76 
„     4. — Cannot  or  will  not  work       -       -  13 
Numbernot  yet  classified    -       -       -       -  45 

3.  With  reference  to  the  duration  of  unemplojntnent, 
the  secretary  to  the  distress  committee  states  : — "  That 
of  the  446  applicants  who  registered  or  reported  them- 
selves as  being  out  of  work  during  May,  192,  or  42 '8 
per  cent.,  may  be  classed  as  chronic  cases  of  unemployed, 
whilst  a  number  of  the  remainder  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  employed  on  any  other  than  corporation  work  for 
some  time,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  only  on  account  of 
the  general  depression  which  causes  them  to  be  now 
unemployed.  It  may  be  stated  that  a  great  number 
of  the  better  class  of  workmen  did  not  report  themselves 
as  unemployed,  and  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  them 
obtained  work  elsewhere,  or  the  percentage  of  chronic 
cases  would  not  have  been  so  great." 

4.  I  would  point  out  that  the  actual  extent  of  distress 
suffered  by  the  men  on  the  register  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  ascertained  from  the  inquiries  made  up  to  the  present 
time.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  head  of  the  family 
is  unemployed,  it  is  possible — nay,  in  many  cases  it  is 
a  fact — that  the  family  is  quite  removed  from  a  condition 
of  destitution  owing  to  the  wife,  and  in  many  cases  the 
children,  being  in  regular  work  and  in  receipt  of  wages. 
The  figures  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  with  caution, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  complete  return  of  the  extent 
of  the  distress  in  the  town  until  the  actual  facts  of  each 
case  have  been  carefully  investigated. 

Causes. 

5.  In  my  opinion  there  are  three  main  causes  to  which 
the  present  unemployment  may  be  attributed : — 

(a)  The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  into 
the  hosiery  and  boot  and  shoe  trades. 

(&)  The  substitution  of  female  labour  for  men 
in  the  former  trade. 

(c)  Overbuilding  and  consequent  slump  in  the 
building  trades. 

6.  I  would  point  out  that  the  good  wages  earned  by 
youths  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  induces  parents  to  send 
their  sons  to  that  trade,  and  in  consequence  the  supply 
of  labour  is  altogether  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
many  youths  never  become  sufiSciently  skilled  workmen 
to  earn  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Trade  Union.  The  minimum  wage  for  Leicester  is  29s. 
per  week,  except  for  pressmen  cutting  inferior  material, 
for  whom  the  mininium  is  fixed  at  26s.  per  week.  The 
result  is  that  many  yoimg  men  are  discharged  about  the 
time  they  reach  t^^  enty,  which  is  the  age  at  which  they 
would  receive  the  minimum  wage. 

7.  The  effect  of  the  new  piece  work  statement  which 
has  been  adopted  by  masters  and  men  has  yet  to  be 
properly  gauged.  The  immediate  consequence  of  it  was 
to  increase  the  earnings  of  the  men  by  over  30  per  cent., 
and  to  accelerate  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  increased  production  has  shortened 
the  normal  working  season,  and  the  less  expert  operatives 
have  been  displaced  by  men  who  can  get  more  out  of  the 
machine. 


8.  With  reference  to  the  displacement  of  male  labour 
in  the  hosiery  trade,  I  would  point  out  that  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
borough  for  1905  (p.  18)  I  find  that  whereas  the  ratio  of 
males  to  females  engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade  in  1891  was 
190  males  to  200  females,  in  1901  the  figures  were  100 
males  to  277  females.  This  is  a  remarkable  alteration, 
but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  thing  does  not 
prevail  in  the  Industries  of  the  town  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  figvu"es  being  :  (1891),  100  males  to  sixty-five  females, 
and  (1901),  100  males  to  sixty-three  females. 

9.  Several  manufacturers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and- 
hosiery  trades  have  removed  their  works  from  the  town 
into  the  country,  but  have  not  taken  then*  workpeople 
with  them,  and  the  remaining  factories  have  not  absorbed 
the  surplus. 

10.  Another  cause  of  distress  is  the  fact  that  the  trades 
unions,  to  which  belong  many  of  the  men  registered  at 
the  labour  bureau,  have  not  in  full  operation  "  unem- 
ployed benefit,"  and  in  consequence,  as  soon  as  the  men 
were  out  of  employment  they  absolutely  ceased  to  draw 
any  money  whatever.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Union 
have  recently  established  an  unemployed  benefit  fund,^ 
but  the  secretary  states  :  "As  there  is  a  twelve  months" 
probation  to  serve,  our  members  generally  are  not  entitled 
to  unemployed  benefit  until  September  1st  next."  There 
is  no  such  fund  in  connection  with  the  hosiery  trade. 
I  understand  that  there  are  many  men  coimected  with, 
various  branches  of  the  building  trades  at  present  out  of 
employment  who  have  not  registered  their  names  at  the 
labour  bureau,  because  the  unions  to  which  they  belong 
have  established  unemployed  benefit  from  which  the  men 
are  now  drawing. 

Effects. 

11.  I  cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  recapitulate  the 
effects  of  distress,  but  I  think  it  possible  that  it  may  cause 
two  or  more  families  to  share  one  house,  though  over- 
crowding in  Leicester  does  not  exist  to  an  exceptional 
extent ;  and  perhaps  the  dirty  state  in  which  many  of 
the  children  are  sent  to  school  is  attributable  to  the  up- 
heaval in  the  local  labour  conditions  by  which  women  are 
displacing  men  in  the  hosiery  factories. 

Remedies. 

12.  I  append  particulars  prepared  by  the  borough 
surveyor  of  the  work  inaugurated,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  by  the  Leicester  Corporation  in  times  of  distress 
between  the  years  1892  and  1905.  (See  Appendix 
LXXXV.  (A.) ). 

13.  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. — I  do  not  think 
that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  been  of  any  real 
benefit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  create 
another  body  to  administer  relief  to  the  unemployed, 
and  I  believe  that  efficient  administration  by  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  would  have  accomplished  everything  that 
was  necessary.  The  Act  was  passed  at  a  time  of  great 
political  unrest,  and  amid  much  popular  excitement.. 
There  seemed  a  general  demand  at  the  time  for  the  creation- 
of  a  new  body  to  relieve  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  what 
was  really  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  work.  The  Act 
has  proved  a  failure,  and  it  is  hard  to  realise  now  why  there 
should  have  appeared  such  an  overwhelming  necessity 
to  take  away  from  the  guardians  work  which  had  been 
carried  out  by  them  all  over  the  country  from  1834,  and 
in  many  places  with  conspicuous  success.  Possibly  the 
disenfranchisement  attending  the  acceptance  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  the  near  approach  of  a  general  election, 
were  the  prevailing  reasons  ;  nevertheless,  the  result  oi 
the  Act  has  been  to  establish  a  privileged  class  of  pauper. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  features  connected  with 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  which  are  good  and  im- 
portant, e.g.,  the  necessity  for  investigation  of  the  cases, 
and  the  underlying  principle  that  each  case  must  be  treated 
on  its  merits,  and  that  relief  must  not  be  showered  on  tht 
hundreds.  Moreover,  many  of  the  regulations  of  tht 
Local  Government  Board  are  distinctly  good ;  for  in- 
stance, the  stipulation  that  men  shall  not  be  employed 
spasmodically  on  relief  works,  but  that  when  such  works 
are  inaugurated  the  men  shall  be  required  to  work  con- 
tinuously day  by  day,  only  giving  them  opportunities  to 
search  for  regular  emplo5Tnent  {vide  Article  V.  (1)). 

14.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  labour  bureaux 
might  be  beneficial  if  the  offices  were  used  by  all  workmen 
out  of  employment,  and  an  effective  system  of  inter- 
change of  information  between  various  tovras  established.. 
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15.  I  regard  relief  or  provided  works  as  a  mere  palliative,  March  31st,  1907,  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  put  in 
and  I  consider  that  they  effect  do  lasting  improvement.  hand  various  works  of  admitted  utility,  and  expended  in 
In  proof  of  this  I  would  mention  that  for  the  year  ending     wages  £6,941.  The  following  are  the  particulai-s  : — 


WOKK  PROVIDED  BY  LoCAL  AUTHORITY  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE 

BETWEEN  1st  ApRIL,  1906,  AND  31ST  MaRCH,  1907. 


XidLUit!  Ul    Vi  Ull\. 

Number  of 
Men. 

Total 
Li  uuiuei  01 
Days. 

Average  Period 
of  Employment 
for  each  Person. 

xvatc  Ul  x^dy. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Levelling  lielgrave  Sewage  Farm  - 

41 

240 

days 

2s.  lOd.  per  day 

00 

1<J 

y 

Levelling  ground  on  Western  Park 

37 

251 

)) 

2s.  lOd.  per  day 

33 

19 

4 

Uitto  ditto 

73 

1,489 

21 

i» 

5d.  per  hour 

249 

9 

7 

Gilroes  Cemetery  Extension  - 

159t 

9,244 

58 

)) 

54d.  per  hour 

1,810 

3 

5 

Tributary  Sewers,  St  Margaret's 
Ward. 

mt 

8,662 

49 

)) 

bid.  to  61  d. 
per  hour. 

1,822 

16 

8 

*Newton  Ward       -      .      .  . 

34 

5,932 

I74i 

)) 

6d.  to  6|d.  per 
hour. 

1,357 

13 

5 

*Gilroes  Cemetery  Draining  - 

112 

1,503 

13| 

6d.  per  hour 

325 

14 

3 

*Belgrave  Pumping  Station  and  at 
Destructor. 

4 

78 

24 

1) 

6d.  per  hour 

18 

2 

10 

*Tributary  Sewers,  Hinckley  Eoad  - 

44 

1,836 

42 

)) 

6d.  to  6f  d.  per 
hour. 

408 

13 

8 

♦Saffron  Lane  Improvement  - 

36 

2,511 

70 

5) 

6d.  per  hour 

589 

17 

9 

*Water  Department,  Laying  Mains  - 

21 

789 

37i 

)> 

6d.  per  hour 

188 

16 

0 

*Gas  Department,  Laying  Mains  - 

17 

440 

244 

6d.  per  hour 

100 

17 

6 

35,844 

6,941 

15 

2 

*  Work  provided  without  a  contribution  from  the  distress  committee, 
f  Including  6  men  not  registered.     %  Including  11  men  not  registered. 


16.  The  works  have  been  finished,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  effected  any  permanent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  unemployed.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  consequence  of  "  unemployed  labour  " 
being  used  on  the  works  the  men  who  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  have  been  employed  have  been  obUged 
to  go  elsewhere  and  seek  for  jobs.  I  am  afraid  the  com- 
mencement of  relief  works  every  year  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  the  town.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator  a  few  weeks 
ago  remarked  that  you  could  have  as  many  unemployed 
as  you  hked  to  pay  for !  I  beheve  this  to  be  true,  and 
the  annual  inauguration  of  rehef  works  is  only  an  invitation 
to  the  less  competent  of  aU  classes  to  come  to  or  remain  in 
Leicester,  and  a  promise  to  organise  for  their  benefit 
an  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  free  ratepayer.  I  am, 
at  the  same  time,  bound  to  confess  that  it  requires  con- 
siderable fortitude  for  a  member  of  a  town  council  to 
display  firmness  and  resist  the  demand  for  the  corporation 
to  institute  works  when  he  knows  that  there  are  many 
men  out  of  work  walking  the  streets  ;  and  the  difficulty 
is  increased  if  he  has  to  seek  re-election  in  a  few  weeks 
from  a  working-class  constituency. 

17.  With  regard  to  emigration,  I  would  state  that  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  providing  every  facihty  for  suitable 
men  to  emigrate  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  have  work  provided  for  them 
to  go  to,  and  I  agree  generally  with  the  regulations  prepared 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  subject  [vide 
Article  IIL  (1)). 

18.  Farm  Colonies. — I  have  given  considerable  time 
and  thought  to  the  subject  of  farm  colonies  and,  within 
certain  Umits,  I  am  thoroughly  in  favour  of  their  establish- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  useless  to  establish 
a  farm  colony  without  having  a  system  of  small  holdings. 
It  is  useless  to  train  men  at  a  farm  colony  simply  to 
become  farm  labom-ers — such  a  poUcy  gives  no  scope 
for  ambition  and  must  end  in  failure.  In  connection  with 
every  farm  colony  there  should  bo  devised  a  scheme  for 
small  holdings  or  allotments,  so  that  men  when  trained 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  proprietors  with  a 
stake  in  the  land. 


19.  I  offered  £1,000  towards  the  cost  of  establishing 
a  farm  colony  for  Leicester,  and,  arising  out  of  that  offer, 
three  members  of  the  distress  committee  prepared  a 
report  on  the  estabhshment  of  a  farm  colony,  and  I 
quote  with  approval  the  summary  and  recommendations  of 
those  gentlemen : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  farm 
colony  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  We  prefer  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  the  pohcy  of  the  enthusiast 
who  cries  '  Back  to  the  land,'  and  the  pessimist  who 
considers  it  folly  for  '  a  cobbler  to  go  beyond  his  last.' 
In  our  judgment  it  is  only  after  careful  testing  of  each 
individual  case  that  any  good  can  result  from  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  idle  to  expect  that  men  can  be  put  on  tho 
land  by  hundreds,  for  it  is  only  after  careful  training 
and  the  formation  of  a  distinct  bias  for  a  countrj'  life 
that  any  good  will  accrue  from  establishing  a  man  in  a 
small  holding.  It  is  only  the  very  thrifty  and  hard- 
working who  can  hope  to  succeed. 

"  We  recommend  the  sub-committee  in  the  first  ia- 
stance  to  ascertain  from  the  inquiry  sub-committee, 
how  many  cases  there  are  on  the  books  which,  after 
investigation,  are  found  to  be  genuine,  and  in  which 
the  apphcants  have  a  desire  to  leave  the  town  and  work 
in  the  country.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
cases,  then  we  consider  that  a  farm  colony  might  be  jus- 
tifiably estabhshed,  and  an  appeal  for  support  made  to  the 
public  with  reason.  We  think,  however,  that  in  the 
organisation  of  the  colony,  the  points  we  have  mentioned 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  we  feel  strongly  that 
overtures  should  b6  opened  with  the  county  council  of  the 
district  where  the  colony  is  estabhshed,  or  with  tJie 
Leicestershire  Council,  for  the  preparation  of  a  scheme 
for  small  holdings,  and  that  some  fund  should  be  arranged 
for  lending  a  httle  capital  to  the  men  desirous  of  taking 
small  holdings  after  they  have  been  trained  on  the  farm. 
In  addition,  facihties  and  aid  should  be  given  to  the  men 
to  emigrate,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  coiurse  at  the  colony." 

Unfortunately  the  requisite  funds  could  not  be  raised 
and,  therefore,  no  colony  was  estabhshed. 
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20.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  had  in  mind  a 
colony  for  training  respectable  men.  As  regards,  how- 
ever, the  wastrel  and  incorrigible  loafer,  I  am  strongly 
of  oi)inion  that  the  Government  should  estabhsh  labour 
farms  on  which  such  persons  might  be  segregated  and 
compslled  to  work,  with  penal  consequences  in  case  of 
refusal  or  neglect. 

21.  For  many  years  "  unemployed  benefit  "  has  been 
attached  to  several  of  the  large  trade  unions,  such  as  the 
Engineers',  Carpenters',  Building  Trades,  Cabinet-makers', 
and  other  organisations  for  skilled  labour,  with  remark- 
ably good  resitlts,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  it 
will  be  a  good  thing  when  their  scheme  is  in  full  operation. 
J  wish  the  same  principle  could  be  extended  to  all  trades. 

22.  I  venture  to  believe  that  a  capable  and  enlightened 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  would  effect  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country.  I  have  no 
wish  to  cast  any  reflections  on  the  Leicester  Board  of 
Guardians,  but  if  it  were  possible — and  the  attempt  is 
worth  the  making — to  reduce  the  poor  rate  in  Leicester 
by  6d.  in  the  £,  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  pubhc  would 
ensue.  Tlie  rates  at  the  present  time  are  7s.  6d.  in  the  £ 
—Is.  lid.  poor,  and  5s.  7d.  general  district — and  are 
quite  as  high  as  the  inhabitants  can  bear,  though  they  are 


low  in  comparison  with  many  other  places,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  many  useful  enterprises  delayed  or 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  present  high  rates.  For 
instance,  it  is  at  present  found  impossible  to  build  a  town 
hall,  an  art  gallery,  a  training  college  for  teachers,  a  new 
secondary  school  for  gu-ls,  and  to  re-model  and  bring 
up-to-date  many  of  the  old  schools  in  the  town.  All  these 
works  are  admittedly  of  permanent  utihty  and  such  as  a 
large  town  Uke  Leicester  should  undertake,  but  their 
cost  is  prohibitive.  If,  however,  the  poor  rate  could  be 
reduced  by  6d.  in  the  £  there  would,  without  raising 
the  present  total  of  rates,  be  a  sum  of  some  £24,000  per 
annum  available  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  capital  cost  of  these  undertakings.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  possible  without  increasing  the  present  bvurdens 
of  the  ratepayers  to  expend  a  capital  sum  of  about  £400,000 
in  useful  works  for  the  convenience  and  well-being  of  the 
community.  The  Elizabethan  theory  of  "  putting  the 
poor  to  work  "  is  impracticable  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  reUef  works  as  now  instituted 
are  quite  useless,  and  their  annual  inaugm-ation  probably 
creates  the  unemployed,  yet  I  am  inchned  to  think  that 
the  erection  of  the  large  buildings  mentioned  could  not  be 
classed  in  either  category,  but  might  be  of  permanent 
utility  in  equalising  and  steadying  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  the  labour  market. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV  (A.). 


(Handed  in  hy  Sir  Edward  Wood,  Mayor  of  Leicester). 


CORPOEATION   OF  LEICESTER. 


Unemployed— Particulars  as  to  Labour  Bureaux. 


mh  October,  1906. 


Number  of  Men  employed. 

Number  of  Men 
registered. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

By  Corporation. 

By  Private 
Employers. 

tinier  1892-3. 

December  8tli,  1892,  to 
Janttary  28tb,  1893. 

1,715 

Average  275 
men  daily 
from  Dec. 
10th  to  Jan. 
28th. 

No  record 

The  Mayor  opened  a  relief 
fund  and  £917  2s.  lid.  was 
subscribed,  which  was  dis- 
tributed principally  in  food 
and  fuel. 

Winter  1893-4. 

November  13th,  1893,  to 
February  22nd,  1894. 

2,310 

1,462 

No  record 

Winter  1896-7. 

November  30th,  1896,  to 
about  February  15th, 
1897. 

1,707 

601 

No  record 

Winter  1901-2. 

December  11th,  1901,  to 
March  21st,  1902. 

1,053 

719 

No  record 

November  26th,  1902,  to 
March  4th,  1903. 

1,839* 

654 

No  record 

*  This  includes  526  Army 
reservists. 

December  I7th,  1903,  to 
March  23rcl,  1904. 

1,097 

747 

No  record 

Construction  of  electric 
tramways  by  direct  labour 
in  progress  chiefly  from 
April,  1903,  to  October, 
1904,  inclusive. 

October  25th,   1904,  to 
November,  1905. 

2,275 

1,977 

No  record 

Bureau  closed  July  25th, 
1905.  Work  continued 
until  November. 

November  14th,  1905,  to 
Saptamber  30th,  1906. 

1,823 

453 
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Date. 

Number  of  Men 
employed. 

Amount  of  Wages 
expended. 

Description  of  Works. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1886-  7  \ 

1887-  8/ 

— 

No  record  of  anything  special. 

1888-9     -      -  - 

48 

12 

16 

0 

Snow  removal. 

1889-90  - 

1890-1  - 

20 

17 

14 

2 

Snow  removal. 

1891-2  - 

386 

139 

16 

9 

Snow  removal. 

1892-3  - 

Average  275 
daily,  Dec. 
10th  to  Jan. 
28th  with 
break  at 
Christmas. 

i,oio 

a 
o 

Works  of  excavation  on  the  western  main  sewer. 
The  formation  of  footpaths  on  the  London,  Evington 

and  Hinckley  roads. 
The  levelling  and  re-turfing  of  portions  of  recreation 

grounds. 

The  painting  of  wood  and  iron  work  and  pitching  and 

paving  at  the  cattle  market. 
Levelling  oi   land  at  the  sewage  works  pumping 

station. 

1893-4  - 

50 

25 

6 

8 

Snow  removal. 

622 

240 

14 

0 

Street  sweeping  (extra). 

i,Ooz 

416 

11 

6 

Excavating  foundations  for  footways. 

12 

4 

16 

0 

Riddling  gravel. 

17 

2 

5 

4 

Parish  Piece — filling  up  dyke  and  forming  footway. 

21 

8 

8 

0 

Fever  hospital — road  making. 

115 

34 

19 

6 

Levelling  and  forming  allotmcHt  gardens. 

304 

102 

10 

0 

Sewage  farm — ballast  burning. 

1894-5  - 

377 

144 

5 

0 

Excavating  foundations  for  footways. 

227 

87 

19 

9 

Levelling  and  preparing  at  depdtg. 

1,130 

368 

7 

4 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  snow  removal. 

1895-6  - 

— 

Nil. 

33 

1  /  D 

*7 
1 

Widening  brook. 

80 

131 

18 

4 

Pulling  down  buildings  and  levelling  ground. 

20 

37 

4 

8 

Excavating  foundations  for  footways. 

468 

100 

4 

2 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  snow  removal. 

1897-8  - 

70 

2,131 

1 

1 

Widening  brook. 

3 

4 

7 

11 

Pulling  down  old  buildings. 

140 

24 

0 

8 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  snow  removal. 

1898-9  - 

30 

38 

5 

1 

Levelling  ground. 

79 

7 

18 

0 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  clearing  up  snow. 

1899-1900 

676 

85 

10 

2 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  snow  removal. 

229 

263 

18 

1 

Western  Park — grubbing  up  hedges,  etc. 

1900-1  - 

265 

80 

5 

4 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  snow  removal. 

35 

134 

9 

0 

Road  widening. 

1901-2  - 

801 

139 

4 

1 

Extra  street  sweeping  and  snow  removal. 

Q 

o 

15 

12 

0 

T'lillTno*  r?AWTi  aIH  nnilnino'Q 

70 

110 

16 

2 

Road  making. 

1 901-  2  \ 

1902-  3 J 

483 

5.30 

0 

11 

Brick  breaking  at  sewage  farm. 

1902-3  - 

554 

636 

5 

10 

Digging,  levelling  and  clearing  site,  and  river  im- 

Ul  U  V  ClilCll  t  W  KJL  Ji,o. 

1903-4     .      -  - 

4/4 

406 

19 

4 

82 

69 

12 

6 

Aylestone  recreation  ground — laying  out. 

1904-5 

1,527 

1,525 

3 

4 

Extra  street  sweeping,  attendance  on  stone  crusher, 
excavation  for  road  improvement,  screening-  gravel, 
digging,  drainage,  snow  removal,  road  making. 

Jan.  to  Dec,  1905  - 

450 

689 

2 

8 

Spade  cultivation. 

Aug.  to  Sept.,  1905  - 

66 

86 

10 

3 

Laying  out  Westcotes  Park. 

1905 

64 

64 

16 

9 

Laying  out  Westcotes  Garden. 

429- Vin.  4  G  2 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.  (Q.  77893.) 


MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  FUTURE  OF  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 


First  Best. — Labour  exchanges  will  always  be  most 
seriously  hampered  ia  their  work,  so  long  as  they  have 
any  apparent  association  with  the  direct  relief  of  distress. 
As  instmments  of  industrial  organisation  they  need 
industrial  management.  The  central  supervising 
authority  should  be  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  local 
management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  or  bodies, 
representative  of  local  employers  and  employed,  working 
cither  directly  under  the  Board  of  Trade  (the  expenses 
being  made  a  national  burden)  or  a'.so  under  the  principal 
local  authorities,  London  County  Council,  town,  or  county 
coimcil  (not  on  any  accoimt  distress  committees,  or  their 
like),  if  the  expense  remained  still  in  part  a  local 
burden. 

Second  Best.  — Labour  exchanges  need  to  be  recognised, 
industrialised,  nationalised.  An  immediate  step  can  be 
taken  towards  all  three  objects  by  the  establishment 
imder  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  a  labour  exchange  depart- 
mmt  {c.p.,  emigrants  information  office),  to  become  the 
organising  and  stimulating  centre  for  the  movement 
throughout  the  country. 

The  expense  of  the  office  itself  would  be  small,  £1,000  to 
£2,000  a  year.  It  would  consist  in  essence  of  one  re- 
sponsible official  (plus  the  necessary  ministerial  staff) 


aided  by  a  small  strong  committee  of  really  representative 
employers  and  employed. 

But  if  the  department  is  really  to  stimulate  and  control 
action  in  local  authorities  (town  coimcils,  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body,  etc.),  it  must  have  control  of  another 
and  much  larger  sum  from  which  it  could  pay  a  definite 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  any  exchanges  set  up  and  worked 
to  its  approval.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body  spends  now  £10,000  a  year  on  the 
twenty-five  local  and  one  central  exchanges  wholly  under 
its  control.  The  exchange  Department  would  agree, 
on  conditions,  to  pay  from  its  national  resources  haK 
of  this,  or  a  larger  expense.  It  certainly  need  not  be 
anticipated  that  in  the  first  year  any  very  large  grant 
would  be  required.  The  possibility  of  £25,000  would  be 
ample  for  the  whole  coimtry. 

Third  Best. — As  second  best,  except  with  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  place  of  Board  of  Trade.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  putting  the  exchanges  department  under 
the  Board  of  Trade  (since  local  authorities  in  all  their 
other  dealings  are  imder  the  Local  Government  Board), 
the  department  would  be  quite  possible  imder  the  Local 
Government  Board.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  Board  of  Trade  which  is  in  touch  with  trade 
unions  and  employers. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.  (B.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.  {Q.  78032.) 


21,  Park  Mansions, 
South  Lambeth  Road,  S.W. 

April  2Qth,  1908. 
Deak  Sir, — I  find  that  it  would  be  impossible  without 
immense  labour  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the  number 
of  individual  persons  placed  in  situations  by  all  the 
Metropolitan  employment  exchanges  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  separate  situations  filled.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  enclosed  statements  with  regard  to  two  exchanges 
—which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  others 
—will  serve  to  answer  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  question.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  one  case  574  vacancies  were  filled  by  533 
persons,  and  in  the  other  902  vacancies  by  793  persons, 
making  altogether  1,476  vacancies  and  1,326  persons, 
Avhich  gives  a  proportion  of  111  to  100.  The  difference 
here  sho\ra  is  probably  slightly  greater  than  the  true 
difference  in  regard  to  our  general  figures,  because  the 
Camberwell  Returns  include  the  temporary  Post  Office 
situations  which  do  not  appear  in  the  general  returns 
of  the  exchange  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 
{Signed)  W.  H.  Beveridge. 

Number  of  Persons  from  the  Bethnal  Green 
Register  piaced  in  Sitttations  dtjking  the 
Six  Months  (October,  1907,  to  March,  1908). 

Persons. 

One  situation  499 

Two  situations  27 

Three  situations        .       -       .       .  7 
Making  a  total  of  574  vacancies  filled  by  533  persons. 


Statement  of  Workpeople  Found  Employment  from 
Camberwell  Employment  Exchange,  either 
FOR  Local  Employers  or  for  Employers  in 
other  London  Districts,  from  October  1st, 
1907,  TO  March  31st,  1908. 


Number  of  workers  who  had  received  one  job 


only  through  medium  of  exchange 

-  700 

700 

Number  who  have  received  two  jobs  - 

-  78 

156 

Nvunber  who  have  received  three  jobs 

-  14 

42 

Number  who  have  received  four  jobs- 

-  1 

4 

723 

902 

Number  of  positions  filled  in  period  as  set  out  above  -  902 
Number  of  different  employees  engaged  for  same    -  793 
This  includes  104  men  for  Post  Office ;  123  men  for 
Jones  Higgins'  sale. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  C.  Cameron. 
Superintendent. 

Camberwell  Employment  Exchange, 
131,  Peckham  Road,  S.E. 
April  24th,  1908. 
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Handed  in  iy  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.    {Q.  78041.) 


THE  CENTRAL  (UNEMPLOYED)  BODY  FOR  LONDON. 


Employment  Exchanges  and  the  Schools. 


Part  of  the  work  of  any  complete  system  of  employment 
exchanges  must  undoubtedly  be  concerned  with  the  entry 
of  boys  and  girls  into  industrial  life.  At  present,  excef  t 
for  the  work  of  a  certain  number  of  voluntary  "  skilled 
employment  "  committees,  this  entry  takes  place  more  or 
less  at  haphazard.  There  would  be  certain  obvious 
advantages  in  organising  the  entry  ci  the  j'oung  into 
industrial  life,  as  part  of  a  general  organisation  of  the 
labour  market,  so  that  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  ap- 
plied naturally  to  an  exchange  in  touch  with  the  em- 
ployers of  a  district. 

These  advantages  would  be  : — 

(1)  To  eecure  the  selection  of  children  for  the 
occupations  for  which  they  are  best  filted. 


(2)  In  the  working  of  the  exchange,  to  collect 
valuable  information  as  to  the  subsequent  careers  of 
children  entering  various  occupations,  and  so  not  only 
to  form  public  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  im- 
desirability  of  certain  occupations,  but  to  indicate 
in  the  latter  case  what  remedies  are  possible. 

(3)  By  keeping  watch  on  the  labour  market  gener- 
ally to  assist  the  authority  concerned  with  industrial 
or  technical  education,  by  indicating  both  the  in- 
dustries in  which  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
labour  and  the  qualifications  required. 

It  appears  desirable  therefore  that  the  Exchanges  Com- 
mittee should  approach  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  with  a  view  to  an  informal  dis- 
cussion as  to  possibilities  and  methods  of  co-operation. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.  (D.). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.    (Q.  78162.) 


COPY  OF  LETTER  SENT  TO  CENTRAL  BODY  AND  TO  THE  PRESS. 


The  Joint  Board  representing  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  The  Labour  Repre- 
sentation Committee. 

168-170,  Temple  Chambers, 

Temple  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

May  2m,  1907. 

Dear  Seb, — The  report  of  the  deputation  which  waited 
upon  your  employment  exchanges  committee  some  time 
ago,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Curran  and  Mr.  Pease,  has  been  considered  by  the  board. 

The  purpose  of  the  deputation  was  to  urge  upon  your 
employment  exchanges  committee  the  desirability  of 
agreeing  to  the  following  conditions  in  their  endeavours 
to  establish  labom"  exchanges  : — 

(1)  That  labour  registers  or  exchanges  should  not 
be  used  to  the  detriment  of  organised  labour  by 
preference  of  employment  being  given  to  non-union 
workmen,  nor  by  the  supplying  of  workers  during 
any  industrial  lock-out  or  dispute,  nor  in  any  case 
providing  labour  at  less  than  the  recognised  rate  of 
wages  or  under  conditions  of  employment  other  than 
those  obtaining  in  each  particular  trade  in  the  district. 


(2)  That  such  trade  unions  as  agree  to  register 
their  imemployed  members  at  labour  exchanges  shall 
provide  their  own  vacant  books  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  place  of  registration  shall  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  present  methods. 

(3)  That  where  an  organised  system  of  registration 
is  already  in  existence,  covering  any  trade,  such 
registration  shall  be  accepted  by  the  distress  com- 
mittee in  the  locality  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
that  trade,  and  the  members  of  such  imions  shall 
participate  in  the  operations  of  the  exchange  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  register  directly. 

We  gather  that  the  committee  is  unwilling  to  agree 
to  the  latter  part  of  No.  1  (in  italics). 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  take  no  other  course 
than  advise  the  workers  of  London  to  refrain  from  patron- 
ising or  supporting  your  exchanges  in  any  way  whatever. 

Yours  faithfully, 
{Signed)   W.  C.  Steadman, 

J.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
I.  H.  Mitchell. 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London, 

165,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  RELATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGES  TO  TRADE  UNIONS. 


Employment  exchanges : — 

(1)  Must  be  impartial  as  between  employers  and 
employed,  upon  whose  voluntary  co-operation  they 
depend,  and  in  order  to  be  impartial  must  avoid  the 
responsibility  for  decision  of  questions  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  parties  are  opposed  ; 

(2)  Should  as  a  public  facility  be  so  far  as  possible 
available  to  all  who  choose  to  employ  them  ; 

(3)  Should  avoid  so  far  as  possible  deliberate  com- 
petition with  existing  agencies  in  the  same  field, 
whether  conducted  for  profit  or  as  part  of  an  in- 
dustrial organisation. 


Trade  Disputes. 

The  Metropolitan  Exchanges  are  at  present,  by  virtue 
of  a  provisional  instruction  to  the  superintendents, 
working  under  what  is  commonly  adopted  in  the  German 
registries  as  the  "  strike  clause.*"  They  may  not  register 
either  vacancies  created  or  men  unemployed  by  reason  of 
a  dispute.  They  are  market  places  for  labour  in  time  of 
peace,  not  time  of  war. 

*  This  clause  is  not  now  common  in  the  German  Public 
Exchanges.  The  commonest  rule  is  that  mentioned  just 
below,  viz. : — to  notify  to  applicants  all  situations  whatever, 
but  to  call  attention  to  those  which  are  due  to  a  dispute.— 
W.H.B.    June,  1908. 
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In  some  of  the  German  registries  managed  by  joint 
representative  committees  of  employers  and  employed  no 
regular  strike  clause  is  enforced,  and  the  exchanges 
continue  their  operations  even  within  the  scope  of  the 
dispute,  but : — 

(1)  Any  importation  of  labour  from  a  distance 
through  the  exchange  is  avoided ; 

(2)  Any  man  to  whom  a  vacancy  created  by  a 
dispute  is  notified  is  at  the  same  time  told  of  the 
dispute  and  is  given  an  opportunity  of  at  once  re- 
fusing the  vacancy. 

Trade  Union  Registries. 

Wherever  a  trade  union  has  a  recognised  system  of 
registration  and  transference  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  labour  market,  the  use  of  this  system  becomes 
one  of  the  reasons  for  joining  the  union. 

Foi  a  public  employment  exchange  to  set  up  in  vigorous 
competition  with  such  existing  registries  is  undesirable 
under  both  the  first  and  the  third  principles  stated 
above. 

There  are  two  alternative  courses  to  vigorous  com- 
petition with  existing  trade  union  registries,  viz.,  co- 
operation with  them  or  complete  or  partial  withdrawal 
from  the  ground  covered  by  them. 

(a)  Go-operation. — The  basis  of  the  trade  union  registry 
is  the  "  vacant  "  book,  signed  daily  by  the  members  : — 

(1)  Trade  unions  might  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
vacant  books  at  the  office  of  the  exchange,  the 
men  signing  being  treated  as  registered  at  the  ex- 
change and  receiving  notice  of  suitable  situations 
as  if  so  registered.  This  form  of  co-operation  might 
be  described  as  Association  ; 

(2)  Trade  unions  might  continue  to  keep  their 
vacant  books  as  at  present  at  some  address  known 
to  the  exchange  superintendent,  on  the  vmder- 
standing  that  notice  of  suitable  vacancies  notified  to 
the  Exchange  should  be  sent  on  thence  to  the  office 
of  the  vacant  book,  which  would  thus  also  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  exchange  register.  This  form  of 
co-operation  might  be  described  as  Affiliation. 

Subject  to  their  proving  administratively  possible  the 
choice  of  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  co-operation 
should  be  offered  to  every  trade  union  or  union  branch. 
The  details  should  be  settled  by  the  local  committees. 

(b)  Withdrawal  from  ground  covered  by  existing 
registries.    This  might  take  two  forms  :— 

(1)  Complete  withdrawal,  i.e.,  absolute  refusal  by 
the  exchange  to  register  either  vacancies  or  men  in 
certain  branches  of  the  work,  on  the  ground  that  the 
need  of  an  exchange  was  already  fully  met  by  the 
trade  union  registry; 

(2)  Withdrawal  from  deliberate  competition.  The 
exchange  would  not  refuse  to  register  any  vacancy 
or  any  workman,  but  the  superintendent  would  be 
generally  instructed  to  abstain  from  canvassing  em- 
ployers for  the  supply  of  labour  to  them  in  any 
branches  of  work  presumed  to  be  covered  by  an 
existing  trade  union  registry. 

Of  those  two  methods  of  withdrawal,  the  first  is  con- 
trary to  the  second  principle  stated  above,  and  could 
only  be  adopted  on  very  defiaite  proof  of  a  complete 
system  of  registration  by  the  union.  The  second  method 
would  have  practically  the  same  effect  where  there  was 
such  a  complete  system,  because,  without  canvassing, 
employers  in  trades  enjoying  such  a  system  would  never 
apply  to  the  exchange.  The  second  method  could  also 
be  far  more  widely  applied,  i.e.,  wherever  the  effective 
existence  of  a  trade  union  registry  could  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, not  only  where  it  could  be  proved. 

Without  any  formal  violation  of  the  principle  of 
general  availability  and  without  any  arbitrary  curtail- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  exchange,  the  superintendent 
would,  in  fact,  be  set  free  to  devote  his  attention  to  what, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  authority  for  dealing  with 
the  unemployed,  is  really  the  most  important  object — 
dealing  with  the  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  labourer. 


It  might  be  possible  to  combine  complete  withdrawal 
from  some  branches  of  work  with  partial  withdrawal 
{i.e.,  abstention  from  canvassing)  in  regard  to  larger 
classes  of  work. 

Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 

Emplo3mient  exchanges  cannot  consistently  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  impartiality,  refuse  to  register 
and  notify  vacancies  either : — 

(1)  On  the  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  laid  down 
on  behalf  of  one  party  (employers  or  employed) 
alone ;  or 

(2)  On  the  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  which  are  merely 
"  customary  "  or  vaguely  "  recognised." 

In  either  case  the  exchange  exceeds  its  proper  functions 
— it  is  not  an  employer  but  a  market-place  for  employers 
and  employed — and  takes  responsibilities  directly  or 
indirectly  forcing  it  into  a  position  of  partiality. 

In  some  branches  of  work  there  may  indeed  be  wages 
and  hours  "  recognised "  by  practically  representative 
bodies  alike  of  employers  and  employed.  In  some  German 
registries  such  representative  bodies  on  each  side,  agreeing 
to  use  the  public  exchange  for  all  their  work,  are  allowed 
to  impose  upon  it  also  the  rules  as  to  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them.  The  exchange 
formally  "  recognises  "  terms  agreed  upon  by  practically 
all  employers  and  employed.*  The  possibility  of  following 
this  example  in  England  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

The  difficulty  about  such  a  course  is  that  it  may  involve 
abandonment  by  the  exchanges  of  just  that  field  of 
action  where  they  are  most  needed.  Except  where  the 
body  of  labom*  outside  the  "  recognised  "  terms  is  in- 
significant, to  leave  it  alone  will  simply  cause  it  to  continue 
as  before  without  hope  of  improvement.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  laying  down 
finally,  and  for  all  time,  rules  as  to  the  working  of  the 
exchanges,  other  than  the  general  principles  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Memorandum.  Experience  of 
working  may  show  many  anticipated  dangers  to  be 
imaginary,  and  may  reveal  others  at  present  unsuspected. 
The  important  things  to  do  are  : — 

(1)  To  make  to  all  unions  an  offer  of  co-operation 
in  one  or  both  of  the  methods  indicated,  with  an 
offer  of  withdrawal  from  deliberate  competition  as  a 
second  alternative. 

(2)  To  watch  very  carefully  the  actual  working  of 
the  exchanges,  especially  as  to  class  of  labour  sup- 
plied, rates  and  methods  of  remuneration,  occupations 
into  which  boys  are  sent,  with  a  readiness  at  once  to 
take,  as  soon  as  necessity  is  proved,  measures  to 
prevent  the  exchanges  from  interfering  detrimentally 
in  the  bargain  between  employers  and  employed, 
as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  service. 

(3)  As  a  practical  measure  to  devote  most  atten- 
tion to  organised  dealing  with  irregular  semi-skilled 
or  unskilled  labour.  This  is  at  once  the  most  serious 
side  of  the  problem  with  which  the  exchanges  have 
to  deal,  and  the  side  on  which  they  are  least  likely 
to  come  into  real  or  apparent  conflict  with  existing 
organisations. 


*  This  memorandum  was  written  before  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  any  of  the  German  Exchanges.  So 
far  as  I  have  since  been  able  to  discover,  no  public  exchange 
(i.e.,  no  excliange  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  municipal 
funds),  in  fact  "recognises"  standard  rates  in  this  way  or 
refuse  to  register  and  notify  a  situation  on  the  ground  that 
the  wages  are  not  up  to  standard.  Where  an  exchange  is 
established  and  maintained  directly  by  joint  agreement 
between  unions  of  employers  and  employed  which  Iiave  also 
agreed  upon  standard  rates  the  case  is  of  course  diffeKsnt. 
Such  exchanges  sometimes  not  only  refuse  to  register  situa- 
tions in  which  the  standard  rate  is  not  observed,  but  also 
refuse  to  register  men  who  have  worked  for  firms  standing 
outside  the  association.  — W.  H.  B.    J une,  1908. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.  (E.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.    [Q.  78370  (a.) ). 


SCHEDULES  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  CHIEF  FORMS  USED  IN  LABOUR  EXCHANGES  IN  LONDON. 


Schedules  of  Forms  and  Office  Stationery. 

A.  — Application  form  on  index  card  for  filing,  in  two 
colours  (green  for  men  and  cherry  for  women).  White, 
girls  (under  eighteen) ;  yellow,  boys  (under  eighteen). 
(For  specimen  of  form  see  below.) 

B.  — Postcard  to  workman  summoning  to  receive  notice 
of  a  situation.    (For  specimen  of  form  see  below.) 

C.  — Double  postcard  to  employer,  notifying  men  sent  for 
a  situation,  and  asking  for  reply  as  to  man  or  men  engaged. 
(For  specimen  of  form  see  below.) 

D.  — Daily  return  showing  occupations  of  men  registered 
to  be  posted  each  evening  to  the  Central  Exchange. 
(For  specimen  of  form  see   p.  .) 

E.  — Notification .  of  an  unfilled  situation  to  be  sent  to 
•Central  Exchange  as  required.  (For  specimen  of  form 
^ee  p.  .) 

F.  — Weekly  return  showing  numbers  in  Live  Register 
at  end  of  week,  new  applications,  situations  notified, 
situations  filled,  etc.,  to  be  made  up  and  sent  to  Central 
Exchange  each  Saturday.    (For  specimen  of  form  see 

V  •) 


G.  — Occupation  book,  classifying  all  men  registered 
on  the  basis  of  Form  D.    (No  sample  books  available.) 

H.  — Order  book,  showing  situations  notified  each  day 
with  action  taken.    (No  sample  books  available.) 

I.  — Circular  letter  to  employers  calling  attention  to  the 
Exchange.  (Now  obsolete  owing  to  provision  of  t)rpe- 
writers  and -cyclostyles,  but  for  specimen  see  p.  .) 

J. — Order  postcards  addressed  to  the  superintendents 
for  notifying  situations,  to  be  enclosed  with  Form  I. 
(Now  obsolete  owing  to  provision  of  typewriters  and 
cyclostyles,  but  for  specimen  see  p.  .) 

K. — Circular  letter  to  previous  employer  incxuiring  as  to 
applicant's  capacity.  Also  Forms  0,  P,  and  Q.  (For 
s-pecimen  of  form  see  p.       . ) 

L. — Notification  to  Central  Exchange  of  the  filling  of  a 
situation  previously  notified  as  unfilled.  (For  specimen 
of  form  see  p.  .) 

M. — Circular  re  Charwomen.  (For  specimen  of  form 
see  p.  .) 


FORM  A. 
Registration  Card. 

Surname  Christian  Date 

Name 


Full 

Address 


Age 


Married  or 
Single 


Renewed 


Employment 
required 


Qualifications 

for  such 
Employment 


Previous  employer  or 
employers  in  such  work 
with  full  Address 


Time  with  and  date 
of  leaving 


Other  work  for 
which  suited 

Remarks 


How  disposed  of 


FORM  B. 

FlNSBURY  AND  HoLBORN  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE. 

(Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.) 

48,  Myddelton  Street, 
(Near  Northampton  Institute,) 

Finsbury,  E.C. 

 190 

With  reference  to  your  apphcation  for  employment,  if 
you  are  still  disengaged  please  call  on  me  at  the  above 

address,   

on  next,  at  o'clock  sharp. 

tV.  E.  EXCELL. 

Superintendent. 


FORM  C. 

Finsbury  and  Holbobn  Employment  Exchange. 

 190 

In  response  to  your  request  for- 


-I  am  sending  for  your  selection  the  bearer 
whose  name  is  given  on  the  attached  card 

Should  you  engage  him  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
her. 

have  this  card  so  marked  and  returned  to  this  Exchange. 

W.  E.  EXCELL, 
Superintendent. 

Names.  Engaged. 
(Please  cross  out  those  NOT  engaged.) 

Signed  — 


Telephone  5426  Holbom. 
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FORM  D. 


A. — BmLDiNQ  Trades. 

Bricklayers  

Masons — 

Hard  .  -  -  -  - 
•    •    Soft-      ....  /.  .. 

Paviour  -  -  -  -  - 
Carpenters      -       -       -       -  - 

Joiners  

Plumbers  

Painters  ------ 

Plasterers       -       -  - 
Paperhangers  -       .       -       -  - 
Slaters  and  tilers    .       .       .  - 
Gas  and  hot  water  fitters 

Scaffolders  

Bricklayers'  labourers 
Masons' 
Carpenters' 
Plumbers' 
Painters' 
Plasterers' 

Handyman  ... 
Navvy  .... 
General  builders'  labourers 


F.— Food  and  Tobacco. 

Bakers  

Cooks   

Cigar  makers  ..... 
Cigarette  makers  .... 
Roimdsmen — 

Butchers  

Bakers  

Fruiterers  .... 

Milk  

Grocery  and  provisions  - 

G. — Glass,  Leathee,  etc. 


Glass  workers  -       .       .  - 

Leather  dressers 

Harness  and  saddlery  makers 

Sack  and  tarpaulin  makers  . 

Glass  bevellers 

Glass  silverers 

Upholsterers  -  .  .  . 
Rope  makers  .  .  .  . 
Cardboard  box-makers  - 


B. — Wood  Workers. 


Cabinet  makers 

French  polishers 

Sawyers  .... 

Coopers — 

Dry ...  - 

Wet- 

Machinists 

Coach  builders 

Wheelwrights  - 

Coach  painters 

„          „  labourers 

Packing-case  maker 

Labourers 

C. — Metal  Workers. 

Fitters  and  turners  .... 

Boiler-makers  

Blacksmiths  

Farriers  -  

Brass  workers  

Pattern-makers  

Moulders  

Tank-makers  

Tinsmiths  

Wiremen  

Wire  workers  

Labourers  

D. — Pbinttng  and  Paper  Trades. 

Compositors  

Machine  managers  

Bookbinders  

Warehousemen  and  cutters 

Lithographers  

Cropper  hands   

Labourers  ...... 

E.-  -Dress. 

Tailors — ■ 
Cutters 

Machinists  

Pressors 

Trimmers  

Boot  and  shoe  makers — 

Clickers  

Lasters  

Finishers  

Rough  stuff  cutter  -       -       .  - 

Repairers  

Laundrymen  and  dyers  -       -       -  - 


H. — Transport  and  General. 

Engine  and  crane  drivers 

Chaffeurs  

Stokers  

Carmen  

Horsekeepers  

Lift  attendants  .... 
Warehousemen  .... 

Porters  

Riverside  labourers  ... 

Packers  

General  labourers   -       .       -  . 

Caretakers  

Watchmen  

I. — Other  Trades. 

Shop  Assistants — 

Butchers  -       -       .       -  . 

Bakers  

Grocery  and  provisions  - 

Drapery   

Boots  

Tobacconists  .... 

Gardeners  

Clerks- 
Shorthand  and  type        -  . 

Ledger   

Entering  

Builders  

Timekeepers  .  -     ■  - 

Potmen  

Barmen  

Cellarmen  

Waiters  

Travellers  

Male  nurses  and  attendants  - 

Total  men  ... 

J. — Women. 

Charwomen  

Laundry  hands  .... 
Tailoresses — 

Machinists       .       .       .  - 

Pressers  

Vest  hands  .... 

Trouser  hands  -  -  .  - 
Dressmakers — 

Skirt  hands  .... 

Bodice  hands  .... 

Box-makers  

Waitresses  
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FORM  D—continued. 


J. — WoMEK — continued. 

Clerks  

Shop  assistants  .... 
Factory  hands  .  .  .  - 
Upholstresses  

Total  women  ... 

K. — Boys  (under  Eighteen). 

Office  

Van  

Cropper  Boys   

Errand  

Warehouse  

Factory  

Layer  on   

Total  boys 


L.— GlELS  (UNDEK  EIGHTEEN). 


Factory  - 
Daily  - 
Boot  trades 
Dress 

Box-makers 
Office  - 


Total  girls  .... 
M. — Other  Occupations. 


Exchange— 


Signature- 
Date   


FORM  E. 


^Employment  Exchange. 

 19^ 


I  have  had  notified  to  me  a  vacancy  for 


Please  send  suitable  applicants  by  o'clock  on- 


-Superintendent. 


-to  me. 


How  dealt  with 
(Central  Office).  's~'n:3 


4H 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.    (E.)— Continued. 
Handed  in  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.    {Q.  78370a). 


FORM  F. 
Metropolitan  Employment  Exchanges. 

 ^  .  ^Employment  Exchange. 

Report  for  week  ending  190 

  Registkations. 


"Sat.  :  Fresh  registrations 

Re-registrations 
Renewals 

MoN.  :         Fresh  registrations 
Re-registrations 
Renewals 

TuES.  :        Fresh  registrations - 
Re -registrations 
Renewals 

Wed.  :  Fresh  registrations 

Re  registrations 
Renewals 

ThuPvS.  :       Fresh  registrations 
,  Re-registrations 
Rene^vals 

I'rt.  :  Fresh  registrations 

Re-registrations 
Renewals 

Totals  :      Fresh  registrations 
Re-registrations 
Renewals 

Grand  Total  -      -      -  - 


CQE-i 
A 


O 

o  o 


CD  O 

C 


bo 

G  a! 

D 


O  O 

F 


TO  (D 

CO  -t? 


G  H 


Or-; 


£5  oi 


Ho:oc 


I 


!>5 

O 


o 
K 


o 

rH 

a  oT 

f-  a  - 

— -s 


Situations  Notified. 


Local : 


Skilled  - 
Skilled  labour 
Unskilled 


Total       .      -  . 
From  Other  Districts 


Local   Situations  Filled. 


Local 


From 
Other 
Districts 

Total 


Local 


From 
Other 
Districts 


Permanent. 

Skilled  - 
Skilled  labour 
Unskilled 
Skilled  - 
Skilled  labour 
Unskilled 


Temporary. 

Skilled  - 
Skilled  labour 
Unskilled 
Skilled  - 
Skilled  labour 
Unskilled 


Total  -  .  .  -  - 
Grand  Total    -      -      -  - 

Unfilled  and  reported  to  Central 
Placed  in  Other  Districts  - 
Sent  to  Other  Districts 


Note. — Skilled-— Mechanics  and  similarly  highly  skilled  workpeople. 

Skilled  Z(i6oMr— Labourers  who  from  constant  occupation  in  a  particular  class  of  work  acquire  a  certain 

amount  of  skill,  such  as  mechanics'  labourers,  etc. 
Temporary  Situations— Fov  the  purposes  of  this  Return  all  situations  known  to  be  for  less  than  one 

month  are  treated  as  temporary. 
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FORM  I. 

FiNSBTJRY  AND  HOLBOBN  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE. 

(Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.) 

Telephone  No.  5426  Holbom. 

48,  Myddelton  Street, 

Finsbury,  E.G. 
(Near  the  Northampton  Institute.) 

 190 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Employment  Exchange  now  established 
at  the  above  address. 

The  exchange  is  intended  simply  to  meet  the  ordinary 
business  needs  of  employers  seeking  employees.  It  is 
part  of  an  uniform  system  of  exchanges  covering  the  whole 
of  London  and  connected  by  means  of  a  central  exchange 
which  acts  as  a  clearing  house  and  makes  it  possible,  if 
no  suitable  persons  are  on  the  books  of  the  local  exchange 
to  which  application  is  made  in  the  first  instance,  to 
supply  them  from  other  parts  of  London.  Apart  from 
indoor  domestic  servants  all  classes  of  employees  {male 
and  female)  are  registered  and  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way.    No  fees  are  charged. 

Every  efifort  will  be  made  to  send  in  response  to  an 
order  from  you,  those  persons,  and  only  those  -persons, 
who  are  suited  to  the  work  required  and  who  may  be 
relied  on  to  perform  it,  inquiries  having  been  previously 
mude  as  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  same.  It  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  exchange  in  this 
direction  if  you  will  specify  as  closely  as  possible  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  situation  offered.  If  desired 
several  candidates  can  be  sent  for  selection  by  the 
employer. 

I  enclose  a  few  post  cards,  addressed  to  myself,  con- 
taining a  blank  order  form  for  employees,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  call  on  you  at  any  time  by  appointment  should 
you  desire  further  information  as  to  the  exchange. — I  am, 
dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully,  . 

W.  E.  EXCELL, 

Superintendent. 


FORM  J. 

Address- 

-190 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the 

Finsbury  and  Holborn  Employment  Exchange. 

I  have  a  vacancy  for  


 Wages  

Please  send  me  suitable  applicants  by  


Signature- 


PORM  L. 

Finsbury  and  Holborn  Employment  Exchange. 

48,  Myddelton  Street, 

Finsbury,  E.G. 


-190 


Telephone  No.  5426  Holborn. 
Sir,  


in  asking  to  be  recommended  for  employment  as  a 

through  the  medium  of 
the  above  Employment  Exchange  has  mentioned  you  as  a 
reference,  stating  that  he  was  employed  by  you  in  that 
capacity  from  to 
under  Mr.  at  a  wage  of 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  can  confirm  the  above 
statements,  and  also  whether  he  proved  himself  a  capable 
and  reliable  workman. — I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  E.  ExcELL, 


Superintendent. 


FORM  M. 


^Employment  Exchange. 
 19_ 


On  the 


_T  notified  you  of  a  vacancy  for 


This  situation  has  now  been  filled  by  an  applicant  from 


.Superintendent. 


How  dealt  with 
(Central  Office). 


FORM  N. 
Central  Employment  Exchange. 
(Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905). 


 190 

Madam, — At  the  employment  exchange  which  has  been 
established  at  the  above  address  the  names  of  Women  in 
want  of  daily  work  are  registered.  Should  you  at  any 
time  require  a  woman  for  daily  charing,  washing,  needle- 
work, etc.,  I  can  at  once,  on  receiving  your  order,  send 


you  some  women  who  seem  to  me  suitable  for  your  situa- 
tion. I  can  in  every  case  furnish  you  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  references  given  by  these  women,  but 
I  do  not  take  up  the  references  myself  except  by  special 
request. 

This  office  is  open  daily  from  9  to  6  o'clock,  except  on 
Saturdays  when  it  is  closed  at  12.30  o'clock. 

No  fees  are  charged. — I  am.  Madam, 

Yoiu:  obedient  servant. 

Superintendent. 


429— VTII. 


4  H  2 
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FORM  O. 

The  Finsbury  and  Holborn  Employment  Exchange, 

48,  Myddelton  Street, 
Telephone  Holborn  5426.  London,  E.G. 

 __190 

To  


Dear  Sir  /  Sirs, 


in  asking  to  be  recommended  for  employment  as  a  

through  the  medium  of  the  above  Employment  Exchange  has  mentioned  you] as  a  reference. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  reply  to  the  undermentioned  questions,  and  return  the  form  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully, 


W.   E.  EXCELL, 

Superintendent. 

Particulars  Required. 

Replies. 

1.  How  long  has  the  applicant  been  in  your 

employ  ? 

(Note. — If  employed  by  you  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  kindly  give  dates  and 
period  of  each  employment.) 

2.  Date  of  leaving          .      .      .      .  . 

3.  Reason  for  leaving  ?  .... 

4.  Was  the  applicant  honest,  sober,  and  indus 

5.  In  what  capacity  did  applicant  serve  you  ? 

6.  Is  applicant  of  good  ability  as  a 

? 

7,  Have  you  already  given  a  character  to  any 

prospective  employer  X     .      -      -  - 

8.  Did  you  obtain  a  good  character  concern- 

ing applicant  before  engaging  him  ? 

[)ate  Signature. 


FORM  P. 

The  Finsbury  and  Holborn  Employment  Exchange, 

Telephone:  ^^■>  Myddelton  Street,  E.G. 

Holborn,  5426. 

Dear  Sir  (Sirs), 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  undermentioned  persons  to  you  for  selection  for  the 
employment  stated,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  have  this  list  marked,  where  you  were 
able  to  engage,  and  returned  to  me  at  your  early  convenience. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Superintendent. 


Applicants'  Names. 


Situation  Offering. 


Employers'  Remarks. 
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Telephone  : 
Holbom  5426. 


To 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.    (Q.  78370a). 


FORM  Q. 

The  Finsbury  and  HoLBOEy  Employment  Exchange, 


48,  Mvddelton  Street, 

Clerkenweli.  E.G. 


Dear  Sir  (Sirs), 

The  undermentioned  persoas  having  been  advised  by  me  to  call  upon  you  in  reference  to  your  order 

No  \  for  I  now  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following. 

particular?:. 


Yours  faithfully, 


Superintendent. 


Name  and  Address. 

Age. 

Height. 

Complexion. 

Particulars  of  last  sitaation. 

APPENT)IX  No. 


lYll.  (A.). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Maynard.    (Q.  7S372  (28).) 


ORIGINAL  FORM,  NOVE^^IBER,  1905. 


RECORD  PAPER. 


Name  of  Central  Bodv  * 


Name  of  Distress  Committee 

No.  of  Application  ■ 
I. 


1.  Name  of  Applicant : — 
Surname 

Christian  names  - 


2.  Present  address  in  full    -       .       .       -  - 

and  duration  of  residenc*  thereat 

3.  Preceding  address  or  addresses  in  full 

and  duration  of  residence  thereat 

4.  Age  

5.  Trade,  calUng,  employment,  or  occupation 

6.  Condition  (married  or  single,  widow  or  widower) 

7.  Children  or  other  dependents  : — 


No. 


Trade  or  Calling. 


Other  dependents  : — 


Trade  or  Calling. 


*  Insert,  excejit  where  the  dist/^ss  ccmmittee  have  the 
powers  of  a  central  body. 


No.  in  Register- 


8.  Actual  Rent  and  number  of  rooms  in  applicant's 

tenancy^ 

No.  of  rooms  sub-let  (if  any)  .... 
Deduct  rent  for  rooms  sub-let  .... 
Arrears  of  rent  

9.  Nattrre  and  duration  of  applicant's  last  employ- 

ment}   

FuU  name  and  address  of  employer 

Name  of  foreman  ...... 

10.  Date  and  cause  of  termination  of  applicant  s  last 

employment  ...... 

11.  Rate  of  wages  and  average  weekly  earnings  re- 

ceived by  applicant  in  last  employment  j  . 

12.  Particulars  of  other  employment  of  applicant 

during  lasc  five  years  i  - 

FtiU  names  and  addresses  of  employers 

Names  of  foremen  ...... 


13.  Present  income  of  applicant  and  dependents 
Earnings  of  applicants  -       .       -       .  . 
Earnings  of  wife  ...... 

Earnings  of  children  -  -  -  .  . 
Earnings  of  other  dependents  .  .  . 
Receipts  from — 

Club  or  society  

Charitable  sources  .... 

Other  sources  ..... 


t  If  any  information  tmder  this  head  is  contamed  in  an 
original  letter  or  other  doctunent,  or  in  a  copy  attached  to 
or  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  give  reference  to  the  Appendix. 

j  Here  distinguish  whether  Applicant  has  been  employed 
regularly  or  not ;  if  not,  at  what  time  of  the  year  he  has 
been  employed. 
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14.  Relief:—* 

If  no  relief  has  been  received,  by  applicant  or  any 
of  his  dependents  

ff  relief  has  been  received  by  applicant  or  any  of 
his  dependents — 

Date  of  last  receipt  -  .  .  .  . 
From  what  Poor  Law  Union 

15.  Particulars  of  membership,  past  or  present,  of 

trade  or  other  provident  society  *        -  . 

16.  Applicant's  prospect  of  obtaining  regular  work  or 

other  means  of  supporting  himself* 

17.  Applicant's  fitness — 

For  work  on  land  in  rural  area  .... 

For  change  of  occupation  

Particulars  of  previous  experience  (if  any)  - 

18.  References  to  responsible  persons  : — 

FuU  names  and  addresses  

Application  received  by  *  

*  If  any  information  under  this  head  is  contained  in  an 
original  letter  or  other  documents,  or  in  a  copy  attached  to 
or  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  give  reference  to  the  Appendix. 


II. 

19.  Report  (with  date)  on  visit  and  inquiries  at  appli- 

cant's home  by  authorised  officer,  member, 
or  other  person* 

20.  Report  (with  date)  on  case  by  authorised  officer, 

member,  or  other  person*    -       -       .  . 

21.  Reports  from  references  (if  any)  *       -       .  . 

22.  Previous  record  (if  any)  of  applicant : — 

In  record  paper  retained  by  Distress  Committee  - 
In  record  paper  retained  by  Central  Body  - 
In  register 
Elsewhere 

23.  Decision  or  action  on  case  (with  date)  - 

24.  Record  of  after  history  of  case  .... 

Statements  of  applicant,  verified  by  *  . 

III. 
APPENDIX. 

(Here  insert  a  copy  of  every  letter  or  other  document 
relating  to  the  case,  or  attach  the  original.) 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVII.  (B. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Maynard.    (Q.  78372  (28).) 


MODIFIED  FORM,  JANUARY,  1906.  RECORD  PAPER. 


The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London. 


Distress  Committee  for- 


No.  of  Application 
No.  in  Register  — 


I. 

1  and  2.  (As  in  original  form,  see  p.      )  - 

3.  Preceding  addresses  during  period  of  residential 

qualification  ...... 

and  duration  of  residence  thereat  -       .       -  - 

4.  Age  

5.  Ordinary  employment  

6  and  7.  (Practically  the  same  as  in  original  form, 
see  p.  .) 

8.  Actual  rent  and  number  of  rooms  in  applicant's 

tenancy  *.--.--.. 
Lodgers  and  rent  payable     -       -  - 

9.  Description  and  period  of  applicant's  last  em- 

ployment : —  f 

(a)  Full  name  and  address  of  employer  - " 

(6)  Nature  of  emplojTnent  

(c)  Duration  and  whether  regular 

*  If  any  information  under  this  head  is  contained  in  an 
original  letter,  or  other  document,  or  in  a  copy  attached  to  or 
inserted  in  the  Appendix,  give  reference  to  the  Appendix. 

t  Here  distinguish  whether  Applicant  has  been  employed 
regularly  or  not  ;  if  not,  at  what  time  of  the  year  ne  has 
been  employed. 


10  and  11.  (As  in  original  form,  see  p.  .) 

12.  Particulars  of  previous  employment  of  applicant 

during  period  of  residential  qualification  j  . 
(o)  Full  name  and  address  of  employer 
(6)  Nature  of  employment  ..... 
(c)  Duration  and  whether  regular  ... 
{d)  Date  and  cause  of  termination  .  .  » 
(e)  Wages 

13.  (As  in  original  form,  see  p.  .) 

14.  Relief:—* 

If  any  has  been  received  by  applicant  since 
October  1st,  1904:— 
Date  of  last  receipt      -       .       .       .  . 
From  what  Poor  Law  Union  ... 
(Questions  15,  16  and  18  of  original  paper  omitted 
from  modified  form.) 

15.  (As  in  Question  17  of  original  form,  see  p.  .) 

IL 

16.  17.  18.  19  and  20  (As  in  Questions  20  to  24  of 

original  form,  see  p.  .) 

IIL 

APPENDIX. 

(Here  insert  a  copy  of  every  letter  or  other  document 
relating  to  the  case,  or  attach  the  original). 

*  If  any  information  under  this  head  is  contained  in  an 
original  letter,  or  other  document,  or  in  a  copy  attached  to 
or  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  give  reference  to  the  Appendix. 

I  Here  distinguish  whether  Applicant  has  been  employed 
regularly  or  not ;  if  not.  at  what  time  of  the  year  he  has 
been  employed. 
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THE  CENTRAL  (UNEMPLOYED)  BODY  FOR  LONDON. 


General  Instructions  to  Distress   Committees  in 
Connection  with  the  Opening  of  Registers. 

N.B. — As  the  register  of  applicants  for  relief  employment 
is  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  employment 
exchange,  the  use  of  the  term  "  labour  bureau  "  or 
any  similar  term  in  connection  with  the  Register 
should  be  avoided 
In  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  necessary  degree 

of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  the  various  distress 

committees,  the  Central  Body  have  drawn  up  the  following 

instructions. 

A. — General. 
In  carrying  out  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  of  the  Regulations  as  to  cases  eligible  (Art.  II.  (1)  (4) 
and  cases  for  preference  (Art.  II.  (2),  the  following  points 
should  be  specially  borne  in  mind,  both  in  filling  up  record 
papers  and  in  deciding  upon  cases : — 

(1)  Whether  the  applicant  is  temporarily  unable  to 
obtain  work  from  exceptional  causes  over  which  he 
has  no  control  or  is  only  in  a  normal  condition  of 
chronic  casual  employment. 

(2)  Whether  temporary  unemployment  is  due  to 
ordinary  seasonal  causes  or  whether  there  is  excep- 
tional distress  for  the  time  of  year. 

(3)  Whether  exceptional  distress  is  due  to  change 
in  the  circiunstances  of  the  applicant  {e.g.,  to  age, 
illness  or  other  personal  causes)or  of  the  firms  or  persons 
employing  him  [e.g.,  bankruptcy,  removal,  etc.),  or  of 
the  industry  itself.  In  the  last  case  information 
should  be  collected  and  reported  to  the  Central  Body 
under  Section  I.  (2)  of  the  Act. 

(4)  Whether  the  case  is  normally  one  of  industrial 
independence  or  one  of  chronic  dependence  on  charity 
or  poor  relief. 

B. — Volttnteer  Assistance. 

It  is  hoped  that  distress  committees  will  avail  them- 
selves of  as  much  experienced  voluntary  assistance  as 
may  be  obtainable.  Such  volunteers  should  be  definitely 
appointed  by  the  distress  committee  as  "  persons  author- 
ised" under  the  Regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Art.  11. 

C. — Announcement  of  Opening  of  Registers. 
I  The  announcements  must  be  in  the  following  form 
(copies  to  be  supplied  by  the  Central  Body) : — 

CENTRAL  (UNEMPLOYED)  BODY  FOR  LONDON 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  for  

Opening  of  Registers. 

Temporarily  unemployed  men  or  women  who  are 
usually  self-supporting,  and  who  have  been  resident  in 
the  County  of  London  for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  may 
register  at  [time  and  'place  for  men  and  women  respectively 
to  he  inserted  here). 

2.  A  specified  number  of  these  posters  will  be  issued  to 
each  distress  committee,  viz.,  a  number  equal  to  the 
figure  of  the  percentage  scale  of  allotment  multiplied  by 
ten. 

3.  The  posters  are  to  be  exhibited  at  places  ordinarily 
utilised  for  ofiicial  announcements  in  the  borough,  and  no 
expenses  will  be  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  general 
advertising. 

D. — Receipt  of  Applications. 

1.  Facilities  should  be  given  for  the  registration  of 
women  either  at  a  different  time  or  at  a  different  place 
from  that  of  men.  (For  instructions  as  to  women,  see 
separate  form.) 


If  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  each 
applicant  may  be  interviewed  out  of  earshot  of  the  others. 

2.  A  notice  should  be  placed  in  the  ofiBce,  stating : — 

(a)  That  the  applicants  will  be  expected  to  furnish 
any  particulars  required. 

(6)  That  they  will  be  expected  to  sign  the  record 
papers  when  filled  in. 

(c)  That  verification  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary of  their  statements  will  be  made  ;  and 

(d)  That  employment  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

(e)  That  after  having  made  application,  applicant& 
are  requested  not  to  call  again  imless  sent  for. 

To  this  notice  the  attention  of  the  applicants  should  be 
drawn  before  the  record  paper  is  filled  in. 

Copies  of  this  notice  will  be  supplied  by  the  central 
office. 

3.  Single  men,  qualified  by  residence,  must  be  registered, 
although,  unless  with  parents  or  relatives  dependent, 
they  will  not  rank  as  preference  cases. 

E. — Record  Papers. 

1.  Record  papers  must  be  filled  up  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  distress  committee  in  conversation  with  the 
applicant  and  not  by  the  applicant  himself.  The  infor- 
mation required  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  set  out 
in  Section  A.  will  differ  in  different  cases,  and  the  matter 
cannot  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  applicant.  The 
form  when  filled  in  should  be  read  over  to  applicant,  who 
should  then  sign  it. 

2.  Copies  of  the  record  paper  will  be  supplied  in  future 
by  the  Central  Body. 

3.  The  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  representative  of  the  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  specific  questions  on  the  record  papers  : — 

(5)  Ordinary  Employment. — Ascertain  carefully  the 
exact  nature  of  applicant's  ordinary  employment, 
noting  not  only  the  trade  but  the  class  of  work  in 
the  trade.  Many  painters'  labourers  (e.g.)  will 
describe  themselves  as  painters,  while  on  the  other 
hand  skilled  men  will  sometimes  call  themselves 
labourers  because  they  think  they  will  thereby 
increase  their  chance  of  selection  for  unskilled  work. 
The  particulars  as  to  past  employment  under  Ques- 
tions 9,  10,  11  and  12,  and  especially  wages  received, 
will  often  afford  means  of  checking  statements 
under  this  head. 

It  should  be  ascertained  if  possible  whether  appli- 
cant has  learnt  any  trade,  and  if  so,  whether  he  was 
apprenticed  under  an  agreement.  In  cases  where 
applicant  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under,  he 
should  be  asked  for  information  as  to  what  work 
he  was  put  to  on  leaving  school  and  the  wages  earned 
what  occupations  (if  any)  he  may  have  taken  up 
since,  and  how  long  he  was  employed  in  each. 

(9),  (10),  (11)  Last  Employment. — Ascertain  whether 
there  was  some  situation  or  definite  piece  of  work  for- 
merly filled  by  the  applicant  and  now  terminated.  All 
the  particulars  asked  for  in  these  questions,  including 
cause  and  date  of  leaving,  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  For  if  there  has  been  no  definite  change  in 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  applicant,  due  to 
the  loss  of  employment  previously  available,  the 
applicant's  condition  must  be  regarded  as  normal, 
and  the  case  will  be  ineligible  under  the  general 
principle  A.  (1)  above. 

The  note  as  to  regularity  of  employment  should 
not  be  overlooked,  since  the  fact  of  regular  or  casual 
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employment  often  gives  (due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  nature  of  the  trade)  an  indication  of  the 
applicant's  industrial  status  and  standard  of  living. 

(12)  Previous  Employment. — Under  the  heading 
"  Particulars  of  Previous  Employment "  should  be 
recorded  all  the  particulars  asked  for  under  questions 
9,  10  and  11  in  the  case  of  last  employment  (viz.  : 
nature ;  names  and  addresses  of  employers ;  duration 
and  whether  regular  ;  date  and  cause  of  leaving  ; 
wages)  and  the  same  distinction  between  a  definite 
employment  now  terminated  and  inadequate  or  inter- 
mittent employment  still  available,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

It  is  important  that  evidence  covering,  in  more  or 
less  detail,  the  whole  of  the  past  twelve  months 
should  be  obtained,  in  order  that  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  as  to  whether  the  present  unemployment 
is  the  usual  seasonal  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  or  whether  there  is  exceptional  distress. 

(13)  Present  Income. — The  total  income  given 
should  be  compared  with  the  number  of  dependents, 
rent  payable,  wages  and  date  of  termination  of  last 
employment,  and  if  it  is  obviously  inadequate  even 
to  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  family,  further  in- 
quiries should  be  made  as  to  other  sources  of  income. 

(14)  Poor  Law  Belief. — Note  that  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief  (other  than  medical  relief)  within  twelve 
months  of  date  of  application  disqualifies. 

(15)  Applicant's  Fitness,  etc. — This  becomes 
specially  important  in  cases  of  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  an  applicant's  occupation,  but  should  be 
noted  in  all  cases  in  order  to  bring  the  possibility 
before  the  notice  of  the  applicant : — 

(a  )  Work  on  Land. — Note  not  only  physical 
fitness  but  also  experience  of  farm  or  garden 
work,  or  any  evidence  of  adaptability.  Place 
of  birth  and  time  resident  in  London  should  be 
ascertained  if  possible. 

(6)  Change  of  Occupation. — Ask  as  to  chance 
of  return  to  former  occupation  (if  any).  Note 
also  any  ideas  applicant  may  have  as  to  prospects 
of  obtaining  work  in  other  parts  of  London  or  in 
the  provinces,  or  fitness  and  willingness  for  em- 
igration. (For  special  information  to  be  obtained 
in  cases  of  desire  for  emigration,  see  separate 
instructions  to  be  issued  later.  In  the  meantime 
a  special  list  of  such  cases  should  be  kept.)    -  t  i 

Every  applicant  should  be  asked  definitely 
whether  he  wishes  either  to  emigrate  or  to 
migrate. 

(16)  Report  on  Home. — Give  brief  notes  on 
character  of  home  (comfort,  cleanliness,  etc.)  and 
evidence  as  to  care  of  children,  and  efforts  for  thrift. 

(18)  Previous  Record. — Cases  already  registered 
before  being  recommended  by  the  distress  committee 
must  be  carefully  investigated  as  regards  their 
recent  history. 

Cases  already  registered  and  classed  as  ineligible 
should  De  reported  to  the  distress  committee  prior 
to  further  investigation,  so  that  a  decision  may  be 
arrived  at  as  to  whether  such  investigation  is  or  is 
not  necessary.  In  many  cases  re-investigation  will 
only  involve  waste  of  time,  and  might  give  rise  to 
false  expectations. 


la  cases  of  men  who  have  already  received  employ- 
ment, the  record  of  the  fact,  and  of  their  work  and 
conduct  should  be  inserted. 

(19)  Decision  or  Action  in  Case. — All  decisions  are 
to  be  entered  on  the  record  paper  and  should  be  signed 
by  the  presiding  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee which  considered  the  case.  (For  in- 
structions as  to  decisions  see  Section  G.  below.) 

F.  — Verification. 

This  is  governed  by  the  Regulations  Art.  II.  (1)  (3)) 
Statements  as  to  employment  should  be  verified  by  refer- 
ence. Information  from  a  person  financially  interested 
in  the  employment  of  the  applicant  (e.g.,  landlord)  should 
not  be  relied  upon  without  other  reference. 

In  any  case  where  verification  may  have  to  be  made 
outside  the  borough  it  may  be  convenient  for  one  distress 
committee  to  make  a  personal  inquiry  for  another.  Such 
action  would  have  the  approval  of  the  Central  Body. 

The  information  as  to  poor  relief  under  Question  14  of 
the  record  paper,  whether  positive  or  negative,  should 
always  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  guardians  or  the 
relieving  ofiicer. 

G. — Decisions   on  Cases   by  Distress  Committee. 

The  following  main  heads  of  classification  should  be 
uniformly  adopted : — 

(1)  Preferred  cases  :  (as  described  in  the  Regulation, 
Art.  II.  (2)  ). 

(2)  Eligible  cases  :  (as  described  in  the  Regulation, 
Art.  II.  (1)  (4)  ). 

(3)  Ineligible  cases  :  owing  to  want  of  qualifications 
described  in  the  above  referred  to  sections  of  the 
Regulations. 

(4)  Disqualified  on  technical  grounds  :  as  described 
in  other  parts  of  the  Regulations  ;  such  as  Poor  Law 
relief,  short  period  of  residence,  etc. 

In  classifying  cases  attention  should  be  paid  not  only  to 
the  requirements  of  the  regulations  but  also  to  the  special 
points  set  forth  in  Section  A  above. 

In  recommending  for  particular  works,  the  eligible 
applicant  should  be  classified  according  to  industrial 
status  and  standard  of  living,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible 
better  class  men  may  be  recommended  to  the  works  where, 
the  pay  is  better  and  the  conditions  more  attractive. 
The  danger  of  attracting  the  inferior  or  deterring  the 
better  men  will  be  thus  reduced. 

In  cases  of  physical  weakness  or  other  cases  of  distress 
arising  partly  from  non-industrial  causes,  the  committee 
should  consider  whether  the  family  could  be  better  helped 
by  reference  to  some  charitable  agency,  rather  than  by  the 
mere  provision  of  temporary  employment. 

When  cases  cannot  be  entertained  at  all,  the  decision 
should  be  made  known  at  once.  The  avoidance  of  delay 
has  a  two-fold  advantage  :  ( 1 )  it  puts  an  end  to  any  period 
of  suspense  and  dispels  any  groundless  hopes  that  the 
applicant  may  have  had,  and  (2)  the  decision  is  very 
likely  to  become  known  to  those  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  thus  to  prevent  others  who  are  ineligible  from  apply- 
ing. 

165,  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.C., 
October  19th,  1906. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Maynard.    (Q.  78372  (37).) 


CENTRAL  (UNEMPLOYED)  BODY  FOR  LONDON, 


General  Instructions  to  Distress  Committee 
in  connection  with 
Opening  of  Rboisters  for  Women,  July  1st,  1906. 

In  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  such  a  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  the  various  distress  com- 
mittees as  may  enable  the  Central  Body  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  amoimt  of  unemployment  amongst  women 
all  over  London  and  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  standard  of 
selection  of  individual  cases,  the  Central  Body  have  drawn 
up  the  following  instructions  : — 

A. — General. 

In  carrying  out  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  of  the  Regulations  as  to  cases  eligible  (Art  II.  (i)  iv)  and 
cases  for  preference  (Art  II.  (2),  the  following  points 
should  be  specially  borne  in  mind,  both  in  filling  up  Recoid 
papers  and  in  deciding  upon  cases  : — 

(1)  Whether  the  applicant  is  temporarily  unable 
to  obtain  work  from  exceptional  causes  over  which  she 
has  no  control  or  is  only  in  a  normal  condition  of 
chronic  imder  employment  or  under-paid  employment. 

(2)  (As  in  previous  instructions  see  p.  ) 

(3)  (Practically  the  same  as  in  previous  instruc- 
tions, see  p.  ) 

(4)  Whether  the  applicant  is  usually  a  bread- 
winner for  herself  or  for  a  family.  Where  a  husband, 
son,  or  other  male  relative  is  the  breadwinner,  she 
cannot  be  registered. 

(5)  (As  in  previous  instructions,  seep.  .) 

B. — Announcement  of  Opening  of  Registers. 

While  there  is  some  risk  that  the  issue  of  announcements 
will  attract  imdesirable  applicants  and  that  it  may  give 
rise  to  false  hopes  or  even  produce  an  artificial  exaggeration 
of  the  demand  for  assistance,  the  absence  of  any  announce- 
ment tends  to  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the  most 
desirable  cases,  and  to  a  purely  accidental  relation  between 
the  numbers  registered  and  the  numbers  needing  assistance. 
In  any  case  want  of  imiformity  between  different  com- 
mittees would  inevitably  lead  to  injustice  and  reduce  the 
value  of  the  registers  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  distress. 

(1)  The  announcements  must  be  in  the  following 
form  (copies  to  be  supplied  by  the  Central  Body) : — 

(As  in  previous  instructions  mutatis  mutandis, 
see  p.  .) 

C. — Receipt  of  Applications. 

Facilities  should  be  given  for  the  registration  of  women 
either  at  a  different  time  or  at  a  different  place  from  that 
of  men. 

D. — Record  Papers. 

1.  Record  Papers  should  be  filled  up  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Distress  Committee  in  conversation  with  the 
applicant  and  not  by  the  applicant  herself.  The  in- 
formation required  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  set 
out  in  Section  A.  will  differ  in  different  cases,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  applicant. 


2.  The  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
representative  of  the  Committee  in  connection  with 
specific  questions  on  the  Record  Papers : — 

(6)  Condition  as  to  Marriage. — If  applicant  is 
married,  ascertain  whether  husband  is :  (a)  Dis- 
abled or  otherwise  dependent  upon  ber ;  (&)  living 
apart  from  her.  (a)  Must  be  specially  verified  by 
investigation ;  if  necessary,  by  medical  evidence.  If 
the  husband  is  the  breadwiimer  the  family  caimot 
be  dealt  with  on  the  application  of  the  wife. 

(7)  Children. — If  there  is  an  adult  son,  ascertain 
whether  he  is  really  the  breadwiimer.  If  so,  the- 
family  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  the  application  of  the 
mother. 

(9)  (10)  (11)  Last  Employment.— {Practicably  the 
same  as  in  previous  instructions,  see  p.  .) 
The  note  as  to  regularity  of  employment  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

(12)  Previous  Employment. — (Practically  the  same 
as  in  previous  instructions,  see  p.  .) 

(13)  Present  Income. — (As  in  previous  instructions 
see  p.  .) 

(14)  Belief. — Note  that  receipt  of  relief  subsequent 
to  January  1st,  1906,  and  previous  to  any  application 
disqualifies,  while  relief  between  October  1st,  1904 
and  January  1st,  1906,  renders  a  special  resolution 
necessary. 

(15)  Applicant's  Fitness,  etc. — This  becomes  speci- 
ally important  in  cases  of  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  an  applicant's  occupation. 

(a)  Work  on  Land. — This  should  not  be  inter- 
preted too  literally  in  the  case  of  women,  but  . 
in  case  a  scheme  for  a  farm  colony  for  women 
should  come  under  consideration,  any  evidence 
of  previous  residence  in  country,  experience  of 
farm  work,  dairy  work,  poultry,  garden  work.  ; 
(including  flower  and  fruit  cultivation)  etc., 
should  be  recorded. 

(b)  Cliange  of  Occupation. — Notice  specially 
fitness  for  needlework.  Note  also  any  ideas 
applicant  may  have  as  to  prospects  of  obtaming 
work  in  other  parts  of  London  or  in  the  provinces, 
or  fitness  and  willingness  for  emigration. 

Note  also  possibility  of  improving  prospects  by 
training  in  present  or  other  occupations. 

(16)  Report  on  Home. — Give  brief  notes  on  charac- 
ter of  home  and  evidence  as  to  care  of  children,  and 
efforts  for  thrift. 

E. — Verification. 

This  is  governed  by  the  Regulations  Act.  II.  (1)  (3)  )" 
Statements  as  to  employment  should  be  verified  by  refer- 
ence. 

F. — Decisions  on  Cases  by  Distress  Committee. 

In  classif5ang  cases  of  preference,  eligible  or  ineligible, 
etc.,  attention  should  be  paid  not  only  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Regulations,  but  also  to  the  special  points  set  forth, 
in  Section  A.  above. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII.  (A). 


Eamded  in  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bailward.   {Q.  78703  (22) ). 

Table  showing  the  subsequent  applications  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  made  by  those  who  had  received  work 
under  Mr.  Long's  Scheme  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 


Case 
No. 

Dates  or  Keliei  Work. 

Nature  of  Work. 

Dates  of  subsequent  Applications  to 
Guardians. 

14,038 

January  and  February,  1906, 

Borough  Council. 

May,  June,  December,  1906— August 

1907. 

8,068 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

May,  1906. 

12,063 

J  1905. 

r  Hyde  Park.  ^ 

May,  1905. 

1  February,  1906  and  1907. 

\  Borough  Council.  I 

February,  1906. 

y  Hackney  Marshes.  J 

11,779 

February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

February,  1906,  and  continuous. 

9,219 

J  February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

February,  1906,  and  continuous 

\  July,  1906. 

Fambridge. 

11,632 

January  to  May,  1906. 

Osea. 

May,  1906. 

11,195 

f  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

November,  1905. 

[  January  to  April,  1906. 

Chingford. 

July,  1907. 

6,921 

March,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

April,  1906,  and  continuous. 

15,609 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

October,  1906. 

January  to  May,  1907. 

Finsbury  Park. 

July,  1907. 

2,983 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

March,  1906,  and  continuous. 

16,492 

February  and  March,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

May,  1907. 

14,016 

January  and  February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

September,  1906  and  1907. 

517 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

August,  1906. 

January  and  April,  1907, 

Fambridge. 

June,  1907. 

.14,709 

February,  1906. 
February,  April,  1907. 

Borough  Council. 
Hackney  Marshes. 

May,  1906. 

3  2  638 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

May,  1905— April,  1906. 

6,381 

May  to  July,  1906. 

Clissold  Park. 

July,  1906. 

16  098 

January  to  April,  1907. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

May,  1907,  and  continuous. 

16,300 

January  to  April,  1906. 

Chingford, 

October,  1906. 

January,  1907. 

Borough  Council. 

April,  1907. 

8,244 

February,  1907. 

Fambridge. 

February,  1907  (family  chargeable  to 

Board  of  Guardians  and  Poplar  for 
8  years). 

15,890 

December,  1906— January,  1907. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

January,  1907. 

15,426 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

November,  1906. 

14,532 

April  to  June,  1906. 

Clissold  Park. 

June,  1906,  and  continuous. 

493 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

July,  1906,  and  continuous. 

4,847 

July  to  October,  1906. 

Garden  City. 

April,  1907. 

13,258 

April,  1906. 

Clissold  Park. 

April,  1906. 

15,297 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

February,  1907. 

13,822 

February,  1906. 

Finsbury  Park. 

July,  1906. 

1  o,  Loo 

Garden  City. 

April,  1907. 

526 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

February,  1906. 

5,526 

March,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

April,  1907. 

13,178 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

November,  1906. 

3,162 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

January,  1906,  and  continuous. 

12,868 

December,  1905— April,  1906. 

Chmgiord. 

ivxdy,  iyuD. 

13,736 

f  January  to  May,  1906. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

July,  1906. 

\  September  to  November,  1906. 

Garden  City. 

January,  1907,  and  later. 

5,554 

March,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

September,  1906,  and  continuous. 

3,4C7 

December,  1906. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

February,  1907,  and  later. 
June,  1906. 

14,869 

January,  February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

14,570 

February,  April,  1906. 

Finsbury  Park. 

April,  1906,  and  later. 

267 

May,  June,  1907. 

Fambridge. 

August,  1907. 

15,127 

February,  March,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

September,  1906.           '      ' ' 
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Case 
No. 

Dates  of  Relief  Work. 

Nature  of  Work. 

Dates  of  subsequent  Applications 
to  Guardians. 

5,627 

January,  October,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

February,  1906,  and  continuous. 

12,493 

J  December,  1905. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

1  March  and  July,  1906. 

Fambridge. 

August,  1907. 

11,915 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

February,  1906,  and  continuous. 

945 

[  March,  April,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

I  April,  1906. 

Clissold  Park. 

November,  1906. 

10,864 

December,  1906 — January,  1907, 

Fambridge. 

January,  1907. 

7,904 

November,  1905 — January,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

February,  1906. 

5,137 

January,  March,  1907. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

July,  1907. 

11,035 

December,  1905— January,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

March,  1906,  and  later. 

13,769 

March,  April,  1906. 

Garden  City. 

November,  1906,  and  later 

8,697 

February,  March,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

May,  1907. 

7,756 

February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

December,  1906. 

13,276 

January,  February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

February,  1906. 

12,939 

March,  April,  190*3. 

Chingford. 

April,  1906,  and  continuous. 

12,480 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

March,  1907. 

13,839 

February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

April,  1906,  and  later. 

10,190 

December,  1905. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

September,  1906,  and  later. 

8,082 

January,  February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

January,  1906,  and  continuous. 

14,042 

January,  April,  1906. 

Chingford. 

August,  1906. 

14,702 

March,  April,  1906. 

Victoria  Park. 

May,  1906. 

1,384 

December,  1905— January,  1906. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

February,  1906. 

12,777 

1  February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

March,  1906. 

1  September,  1906. 

Fambridge. 

October,  1906,  and  continuous. 

2,664 

February,  1907. 

Fambridge. 

March,  1907. 

42 

/  April,  1905. 

Epsom. 

[  December,  1905. 

Hollesley  Bay, 

January,  1906. 

8,.381 

December,  1905— January,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

March,  1906. 

7,886 

September  to  December,  1906. 

Fambridge. 

January,  1907. 

April,  May,  1907. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

Emigrated. 

7,803 

February,  April,  1906. 

Chingford. 

July,  1907. 

11,648 

December,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

December,  1905. 

13,479 

November,  1905. 

Borough  Council. 

November,  1905,  and  continuou?.. 

10,279 

January,  1907. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

January,  1907. 

14,411 

/  February,  1906. 

\  March  to  June,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 
Borough  Council. 

November,  1906. 

9,977 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

September,  1906,  and  continuous. 

T'pViriinrv   Anril  IQOf? 

.Tune  1906  and  Intpr 

14,408 

(  February  1906 

Borough  Council. 

March,  1906. 

1  April  to  December,  1906. 

Garden  City. 

16,272 

f  April,  1907. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

Ar)ril  1907. 

[  June,  1907. 

Emigrated. 

13,743 

r  January,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

\  March  to  October,  1906. 

Hollesley  Bay. 

December,  1906,  and  continuous. 

11,088 

February,  March,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

September,  1906,  and  later. 

11,983 

December,  1905. 

Two  days'  work  "  Daily 
Mirror." 

October,  1906,  and  continuous. 

14,417 

February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

March,  1906,  and  later. 

16,661 

February,  1906. 

Hackney  Marshes. 

June,  1907. 

15,189 

February,  1906. 

Borough  Council. 

September,  1906. 

14,431 

February,  1906. 

Finsbury  Park. 

April,  1906,  and  later. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII.  (B  ). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bailward.   (Q.  78905.) 
Men  dealt  with  by  Salvation  Army  in  1897  and  reports  on  their  position  in  1907. 


H.T.,  in  and  out  of  House  occasionally  ;  prosecuted  since 
Bonk8,returning  from  S.A. 
D.S.,  out  of  House. 
J.V.,  still  in  Workhouse. 

J.C,  in  and  out  of  House ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

C.J.,  dead  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

C.W.,  still  in  Workhouse  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

F.  S.,  still  in  Workhouse  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
H.B.,  out  of  House. 

R.F.,  out  of  House. 

W.F.,  in  and  out  of  House  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
C.N.,  out  of  House. 

W.F.,  dead  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
H.O.,  still  in  House. 
H.G.,  out  of  House. 

B.A.,  in  and  out  of  House  occasionally  ;  prosecuted  since 

returning. 
H.A.,  out  of  House. 

G.  C,  in  House. 

G.W.,  in  and  out  of  House  occasionally ;  prosecuted 
since  returning. 

G.G.,  Master  secured  man  work  at  Mr.  Eestall's  ;  prose- 
cuted since  returning. 

T.D.,  out  of  House  •  Master  obtained  work  for  this  man 
at  a  West  End  hotel. 


R  W.,  in  prison  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

G.H.,  out  of  House. 

W.H.,  dead. 

S.L.,  out  of  House. 

P.D.,  out  of  House. 

T.L.,  dead. 

G.  W.,  still  in  House  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
W.S.,  still  in  House. 

T.V.,  still  in  Workhouse  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
T.W.,  still  in  Workhouse  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

H.  F.,  still  in  House  :  piosecuted  since  returning. 
T.G.,  dead. 

G.  C.,  in  and  out  of  House  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
A.W.,  dead ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

S.P.,  still  in  Workhouse  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 
W.P.,  dead  ;  prosecuted  since  returning. 

H.  J.,  out  of  House. 
A.H ,  out  of  House. 

W.E.,  sent  to  work  at  Messrs.  Wall  Brothers  by  Master ; 

prosecuted  since  returning  from  S.A. 
D.N.,  out  of  House. 

W.C.,  sent  as  stoker  in  Navy  by  Master ;  prosecuted 
since  returning  from  S.A. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  Leonard  Humphreys,  West  Ham  (Q.  79408  (9).) 


COUNTY  BOROUGH   OF  WEST  HAM. 


Distress  Committee. 


REGISTRATION  AND  WORKS  STATISTICS. 


1.— Total  No.  of  Applicants  Registered  or  Re-registered 
FROM  October  1st  1906  to  March  31st,  1907  :— 


Married  Men  -  3,492 

Widowers   287 

Single  Men   905 

Married  Women  (with  husbands  dependent)  -      -  1 

Married  Women  (deserted)   8 

Widows   114 

Single  Women      -------  ]  8 

 4,825 

Total  No.  of  Applicants  Registered  prior  to  Oct.  1st, 

1906        -       -       -   4,785 

No.  entered  on  Employment  Exchange — Men  72 

Women  84 

156 

Applicants  who  desire  Emigration  -      -      -      -  1,665 


2. — Summary  of  Individuals  Affected  :  — 

Total  of  Registered  Applicants     -      -      -      -  4,825 


Non-Registered  Wives  of  Married  Appli- 


cants  - 

Dependents  of  638  Applicants  with  1  Child  - 

J) 

„  267 

)> 

)J 

1  other  Relative: 

)) 

„  647 

5) 

5) 

2  Children 

ij 

„  60 

5) 

)) 

2  otherRelatives 

3) 

„  523 

)) 

») 

3  Children 

1) 

„  15 

5) 

3> 

3  otherRelatives 

3J 

„  422 

55 

>) 

4  Children 

■5) 

„  10 

H 

1) 

4  OtherRelatives 

31 

„  .311 

)) 

1> 

5  Children 

3) 

„  184 

)) 

)5 

6  „ 

3» 

„  72 

1) 

)> 

7  „ 

)» 

„  18 

5) 

5» 

8  „ 

)) 

„  5 

)> 

)) 

9  or  more 

3. — Ages  of  Applicants  :  —  Men.  Women. 

No.  under  20  years  of  age  -  192  -  8  =  200 

„  Aged  20  and  under  25  -  589  -  6  =  595 

„     „    25    „       „     30  -  595  -  6  =  601 

„     „    30    „       „     40  -  1,195  -  32  =  1,227 

„     „    40    „       „     50  -  1,024  -  40  =  1,064 

„     „    50    „       „     60  -  745  -  41  =  786 

„     „    60  and  over  -  344  -  8  =  352 

4,684  141   4,825 


4 —Trades  or  Occupations  of  Applicants  : — 
Building  and  Constructive  Trades— 

SkiUed  592 

Labourers  658 

 1,250 

General  Labourers   802 

Factory  Labourers       -      -    _  -      -      -  515 
Locomotion  and  Transport  Service- 
More  or  less  skilled  -      -      -      -  204 
Dock  Labourers      -      -      -      -  568 


-17,330 


Carmen  230 

 1,002 

Engineers  and  Metal  Workers      -      -      -  480 

Domestic  Service — 

Male  40 

Female  95 

  1.35 

Mine  Product  Dealers   ------  55 

Commercial  Occupations      -----  44 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural     -      -      -      -  21 

Dress  Workers — 

Male       ------  30 

Female  20 

—  50 

Wood  Workers  (not  building)      -      -      -  59 


( 
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4.— Trades  or  Occupations  of  Applicants.— co?i<rf. 

Bricks,  Cement,  Potters  and  Glass  Workers  -  13 

Workers  in  Chemicals  and  Oils    -      -      -  19 

Workers  in  Skins,  Feathers,  Leather,  etc.     -  14 

Printing  and  Paper  Trades    -      -      -      -  22 

Textile  Workers    ------  12 

Workers  in  Food,  Drinks,  Tobacco  &  Lodgings  120 

lias.  Water  and  Electric  Service    -      .      -  53 

Precious  Metal  and  Instrument  Workers      -  5 

State  and  Municipal  Service  -      -      -      -  2 

Professional  Occupations — Female       -      -  10 

Unclassed     -------  142 

 4,825 


Summary  : — 
Trades  and  Occupations  more  or  less  skilled  - 
„  „  „        unskilled — 

Trades'  Labourers   -      -      -      -  658 

Factory  Labourers  -      -      -      -  515 

Dock          „         -      -      -      -  568 

General       „         ...      -  802 

Carmen    ------  230 

Caretakers  and  Watchmen      -      -  80 

Charwomen   90 

Unclassed  (hawkers,  general  dealers,  etc.) 


1,820 


2,943 
C2 


4,825 


Slackness  - 

-  3,178 

.Job  Finished 

-  1,078 

Illness 

-  140 

Age  - 

28 

Own  accord 

86 

Dispute 

61 

Incompetent 

23 

Breaking  Rules  - 

41 

Laziness 

5 

-Immediate  Causes  of  Unemployment  : — 

Brought  forward  4,640 
Failed  in  Business-  22 
Bad  Character  -  5 
Insubordination  -  11 
Drunkenness  -  3 
Time  expired,  A.  or  N.  35 
Firm  Removed  -  47 
Bankrupt  or  Changed  28 
Not  yet  employed  -  18 
Not  stated  -  -  16 
Carried  forward     -  4,640   4,825 

3. — Localities  of  Last  Employment  : — 

In  West  Ham  2,837 

„  London       -       -  1,295 

„  Provincial  Localities  604 

Abroad   -      --      ---  ---36 

Not  previously  employed  or  ex-Service  Men  -      -  53 

 4,825 

7 —Applicants'  Total  Employment  during  the  12  Months 
PRIOR  TO  Present  Registration  : — 
No.  who  have  had  no  Employment  -      -      -      -  253 
„               „      under  1  Month's  Employment   -  434 
„               „      1  and  under  2  Months'  Employ- 
ment   

u  1)       2        „        3  „ 

))  -11  ^  ))  ^  55  !) 

)5  »       4        „        6       „  „ 

6  9       ),  ),  - 

I,'  9  to  12  Months'  Employment  - 


504 
650 
619 
952 
879 
534 
 4,825 


B.— Place  of  Birth  of  Applicants  : — 


West  Ham  - 

-  1,156 

Brought  forward 

3,991 

London 

-  1,982 

East  Rural  - 

351 

North  Urban 

-  112 

West  Urban  - 

95 

„  Rural 

42 

„    Rural  - 

109 

South  Urban 

-  218 

Mid  Urban  - 

113 

„  Raral 

-  116 

„   Rural  - 

fO 

East  Urban 

-  365 

Colonial 

24 

Foreign  -      -  - 

52 

Carried  forward 

-  3,991 

 4,825 

9.— Applicants'  Residence  in  West  Ham  :— 
Under  1  Year  at  Date 

of  Registration 
Under  2  Years  „ 
))     3     „  „ 

^1  5  ,5  ,) 


Brought  forward 

626 

37 

Under  10  Years  at 

152 

Date  of  Registra- 

144 

tion   -      -  - 

588 

293 

Under  15    „  „ 

484 

))     20    ,,  „ 

683 

))     30    „  „ 

1,328 

626 

Over    30    „  „ 

1,116 

Carried  forward. 
No.  of  Applicants  who  have  been  in  Army  or  Navy 


4,825 


688 


10. — Applicants'  Housing  : — 
No.  Renting  1  Room  -  834 
„      „      2  Rooms  -  857 

3  „       -  1,450 

4  „       -  582 

Carried  forward      -  3,723 


Brought  forward  3,723 
No.Renting  5  rooms  153 
»       ,)       6     „  -  72 
Non-Tenants       -  877 


 4,825 


11.— Rent  Statistics  : — 

Non-Tenants  (living  with  parents  and  lodgers) 
No.  paying  under  3/-  Weekly  -      -      -  - 

))  !)  35  4/- 


»  6/- 

„  V- 

„  over  8/- 
in  Arrears  of  Rent 


877 
965 
732 
984 
615 
324 
328 

2,723 


•  4,825 


12.  — Membership  of  Benefit  Societies  : — 

Applicants  who  were  Members  of  Trades  Unions 

at  date  of  registering   245 

Applicants  who  are  past  Members  of  Trades  Unions  1,290 

„             „      present  „       Benefit  Societies  288 

„             „      past      „            „          „  800 

„             „      present  „       Slate  Clubs      -  234 

„              „       past       „           „       „         -  620 

13.  — Parish  Relief  Cases  in  Registration,  1906-7  :— 
Total  number  of  Enquiries  forwarded  to  Relieving 

Officers  4,825 

Total  number  returned  to  Distress  Committee  : — 
No.  who  have  received  Parish  Relief  -      -      -  940 
No.  who  have  not  received  Parish  Relief    -      -  3,885 

 4,825 

14.  —  No.  of  Applicants  who  have  notified  employment 

since  date  of  current  Registration  -      -      -      -  567* 
No.  of  such  Applicants  who  have  renewed  Appli- 
cation  383 

(*  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  number  in  employment  at 
end  of  May  was  approximately  1,750.) 

15.  — No.  of  Employers  who  have  applied  for  hands 

since  July,  1906,  to  May  31st    -       -       -      -       -  73 
No  of  hands  engaged  to  May  31st       .      -      .      -  234* 
(*  168  of  these  were  for  temporary  work  only.) 

16.  — Total  Number  of  Men  who  have  been  Temporarily 

Assisted  upon  the  Farm  Colony  to  May  31st, 

1907   -       -       -  570 

17.  — No.  of  Applicants  assisted  upon  Wanstead  Park  Works, 

October,  1906,  to  May  31st,  1907      -       -       .       .  2,018 

18.  — Aggregate  No.  of  days'  work  provided  upon  Farm 

Colony  and  Local  Works,  October  1st,  1906,  to  May 
31st,  1907   56,091 

19.  — Aggregate  No.  of  days'  work  provided  to  Distress 

Committee's  Applicants  through  the  Church  Army 
wood-chopping  depot  3^351 

20.  — No.  of  Applicants  registered  1905-6  who  re-registered 

1906-7    2,310 


21. — No.  assisted  1905-6  who  re-registered  1906-7 


890 


22.  — No.  of  Applicants  assisted  to  Emigrate  1905-6   -      -  19 

„                 .  .     „       .                1906-7    -       -  248 

Total  No.  of  individuals  emigrated  1905-6  -      -      -  96 

„              „              „       to  June  30th,  1906-7  1,040 

23.  — No.  of  Applicants  assisted  to  remove  to  other  areas, 

1905-  6      ---------  3 

No.  of  Applicants  assisted  to  remove  to  other  areas, 

1906-  7      -----       .      ...  II 

24.  — No.  of  Applicants  assisted  through  Joint  Committee 

of  Distress  Committee  and  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  1906-7  ------  -  47 


G02 
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Handed  in  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Stepney.    {Q.  79672.) 


COUNCIL   OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  FOR  THE   BOROUGH  OF  STEPNT^Y. 


The  need  for  the  co-operation  and  concentration  of  the 
work  of  the  various  religious  and  social  agencies  in  large 
towns  towards  the  promotion  of  public  welfare  has 
recently  been  increasingly  recognised,  and  signs  of  the 
desire  to  utilise  in  this  way  to  the  best  advantage  the  very 
large  existing  resources,  which  sympathy  everywhere 
calls  forth,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  formation  of  Social 
Welfare  Associations  or  Civic  Guilds  of  Help  in  Finsbury, 
Hampstead  and  Bethnal  Green,  within  the  London  area, 
and  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Eccles,  and  elsewhere ;  while  the  recent  resolutions 
passed  by  Convocation  in  favour  of  Diocesan  Guilds  of 
Social  Service  and  the  attitude  of  Free  Church  Councils  to 
social  questions  point  in  a  similar  direction. 

Two  such  Associations  were  set  on  foot,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  Canon  Bamett  and  Prebendary 
Dalton,  in  conjvmction  with  the  leaders  of  the  principal 
religious  denominations  in  the  Borough  of  Stepney. 

1.  The  Council  of  Public  ireZ/are  consisted  of  ilinisters 
of  all  religious  organisations  in  Stepney,  and  other  men  and 
women  of  experience  co-opted,  and  had  as  its  objects  "  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  morality,  and  health."  In 
advising  public  bodies,  and  enquiring  into  questions  such 
as  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Bill, 
Sunday  Trading,  the  use  of  the  Shadwell  Fish  ]\Iarket 
Site  and  of  the  People's  Palace,  and  Public  Morality,  the 
Council  (the  Secretary  of  which  has  been  the  Rev.  C. 
Chambers,  of  Stepney  Meeting  House)  has  had  some 
measure  of  success,  but  has  not  been  able  as  yet  strongly 
to  influence  public  opinion. 

2.  The  Stepney  Visitors'  Association  was  founded  to  co- 
ordinate, utilise,  and  inform  the  visitors  of  the  various 
religious  and  social  agencies  in  the  Borough.  It  has 
provided  lectures  for  its  members  on  various  subjects  of 
health,  education  and  industrial  conditions,  and  has 
developed  practically  the  health  side  of  its  work  by 
employing  (through  the  generosity  of  a  private  donor) 
Miss  Forrester  as  health  visitor  for  investigating  the  causes 
of  infant  mortality  in  the  districts  of  Limehouse  and  St. 
George,  and  by  an  attempt  to  deal  with  consumption 
patients  in  their  own  homes.  During  the  past  year  the 
Association  has  attempted  also  to  co-ordinate  and  prevent 
over-lapping  in  cases  of  visiting  for  charitable  purposes 
by  co-opting  on  to  its  committee  representatives  of  the 
societies  working  in  the  district,  and  by  constituting  (as 
an  experiment)  two  district  committees,  in  Limehouse 
and  Jlile  End,  to  serve  as  clearing-houses  for  charitable 
effort. 

It  is  felt  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  amalgamate 
these  two  associations,  and  to  reconstitute  the  Council  of 
Public  Welfare  on  a  somewhat  wider  basis.  The  object  is, 
o-n  the  one  hand,  through  a  representative  council,  to  claim 
the  moral  support  of  all  men  and  women  serving  on  the 
public -bodies,  of  property  owners,  manufacturers,  school 
managers,  religious  and  social  workers,  and  of  all  who 
make  their  living  from  or  give  their  personal  service  to  the 
district ;  and  on  the  other  through  its  executive,  working 
by  committees  dealing  with  special  departments,  to  focus 
the  active  effort,  intelligence  and  goodwill  of  those  who 
have  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  different 
parts  of  the  Borough,  and  to  attempt  by  suggestion  and 
co-operation,  and  by  the  fostering  of  public  spirit,  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  either  through 
the  existing  public  bodies  or  by  private  effort.  The 
council  is  also  intended  to  serve  individual  members,  the 
mere  fact  of  membership  being  a  sufficient  introduction  if 
advice  and  aid  are  desired. 

The  Amalgamation  of  the  two  associations  not  only 
simplifies  and  unifies  work  in  which  there  is  a  danger  of 
repetition,  and  saves  the  time  of  those  who  have  hitherto 


served  on  the  executives  of  both  bodies,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  scheme  which  is  outlined  below,  brings  dir- 
ectly in  touch  with  the  council,  as  the  central  body 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  the  valuable  work 
of  many  societies,  hitherto  (until  recently)  pursuing  their 
course  in  ignorance  of  each  others  efforts. 

The  scheme  of  re-organisation  is  roughly  as  follows  : — 

The  CouncU  of  Public  Welfare  is  enlarged  to  include 
members  of  public  bodies  and  representatives  of  social 
and  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  religious  organisations. 
It  wiU  meet  once  a  quarter  to  receive  reports  from  its 
executive,  which  for  the  present  will  consist  of  the 
existing  members  of  the  executives  of  the  previous 
two  bodies  now  amalgamated.  The  executive  will 
meet  each  month  and  will  work  through  committees 
dealing  with  the  following  departments  — 

(1)  Public  Bodies  Committee,  designed  to  report  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  borough  council  and  boards  of 
guardians  of  the  poor,  and  to  take  action  when 
desirable,  and  to  initiate  and  report  on  such  schemes 
of  social  welfare  as  may  from  time  to  time  arise. 

(2)  Charity  Co-operation  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  district  societies  and  others. 
This  takes  over  the  working  of  the  present  district 
committees  of  the  Stepney  Visitors'  Association 
intended  to  prevent  overlapping  in  visiting  in  Lime- 
house and  in  Mile  End,  and  will  proceed  to  constitute 
similar  committees  in  other  parts  of  the  borough. 
The  aim  is  to  safeguard  the  independence  of  the 
different  agencies  while  securing  co-operation  at  aU 
points  of  contact.  The  success  of  this  scheme 
depends  very  much  on  the  willing  help  of  the  ministers 
and  visitors  of  the  religious  agencies  concerned. 

(3)  Health  Committee,  which  takes  over  the  present 
work  among  consumption  patients  of  the  Stepney 
Visitors'  Association,  and  works  in  concert  with  the 
Mile  End  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  and  other  agencies, 
becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  health  society  such  as 
exists  in  other  boroughs. 

(4)  Temperance  and  Morality  Committee,  to  unite 
and  focus  temperance,  anti-gambUng,  rescue  and 
preventive  work  in  the  borough. 

(5)  Committee  of  Social  Study  and  Literature,  to 
promote  the  formation  of  local  study  circles,  and  to 
issue  from  time  to  time  information  on  questions  of 
public  interest.  The  executive  have  abeady  in  the 
press  a  "  Handbook  for  Visitors  among  the  Poor." 

It  is  also  intended  to  organise  a  committee  of  working 
men  to  deal  with  industrial  law,  thrift,  and  other  matters. 

The  above  scheme  demands  for  its  success  the  willing 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  already  busy  men  and  women 
for  the  work  of  its  committees,  and  the  strong  moral 
support  of  the  public  opinion  ot  those  who  belong  to  the 
larger  council.  But  in  view  of  the  great  issues  involved, 
the  need  of  a  body  which  shall  strengthen  pubUc  moraHty 
in  days  when  the  local  government  of  London  and  especi- 
ally the  Poor  Law  system  is  on  its  trial,  and  which  shall 
co-ordinate  and  utilise  to  the  full  the  material  resources 
and  the  personal  service,  contributed  in  full  measure 
to  Stepney  by  sympathy  for  suffering,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  appealing  to  the  pubHc  spirit  of  all  whom 
this  may  reach.  There  are  times  when  the  borough 
council  requires  the  expressed  views  of  the  best  public 
opinion  to  enable  it  to  put  into  force  a  bye-law,  or  to 
carry  out  with  vigom:  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Recent  dis- 
closures have  shown  that  a  watchful  eye  is  needed  to 
prevent  private  interest  asserting  itseK  on  boards  of  guar- 
dians of  the  poor.  On  the  other  side  the  waste  of  compet- 
ing charitable  effort  is  not  less  obvious,  and  the  destruction 
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of  human  life  from  imnecessarily  imhealthy  conditions  not 
less  deplorable.  The  existing  public  machinery,  which  has 
come  in  course  of  time  to  deal  with  many  sides  of  a  citizens' 
life  once  under  the  direct  control  of  the  religious  agencies, 
still  needs  their  help  and  influence,  and  it  is  apt  to  work 
slowly  and  irregularly  if  left  to  itself.  The  work  of  those 
who  serve  on  a  Coimcil  of  Pubhc  Welfare  becomes  more 
and  more  honourable  ;  it  bears  to  the  religious  and  social 
worker  indirectly  fruit  often  of  more  value  than  any  which 
his  personal  efforts  could  bring  about.  It  is  service  of  the 
highest  and  most  effective  kind. 

For  the  immediate  working  of  the  scheme,  and  for  the 
equipment  of  a  central  office,  which  will  greatly  increase 
its  efficiency,  money  is  required.  The  salary  of  an  organis- 
ing secretary  to  help  the  honorary  secretaries  has  fbeen 
guaranteed  for  the  first  year.  It  has  been  decided  that 
membership  of  the  council  shall  not  involve  any  definite 


subscription,  but  contributions  of  any  amount  sent  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  R.  Levinsohn,  4,  W3Tnering  Mansions, 
Elgin  Avenue,  W.,  wUl  be  gratefully  received.  The 
Einsbury  Association  was  able  last  year  to  record  in  sums 
from  £20  to  Is.  an  income  of  £326,  by  which  much  practical 
work  was  effected ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Stepney 
Council  will  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  financial  support  it  receives.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
whose  interests  lie  in  the  borough,  but  who  are  unable 
to  give  time  for  personal  service,  may  help  m  this  material 
way  an  effort  to  imite  aU  in  the  promotion  of  the  social 
welfare  of  the  district.  The  names  of  those  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  council  and  wishing  to  become 
members  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  for  election 
at  the  next  executive  meeting. 

January,  1908. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


3,  Fort  Buildings. 

Grange  Road, 
Bermondsey,  S.E. 

Hon.  Secretary. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hunt. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  request  for  an  estimate  of 
the  annual  expenditure  our  association  believe  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  system  of  employment  ex- 
changes operating  over  the  whole  of  London,  Greater 
London,  and  with  special  officers  working  the  business 
centres  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  London,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  estimate  attached. 

In  placing  this  estimate  before  you,  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  experience  gained  from  ten  months  working 
of  the  Metropolitan  employment  exchanges.  We  have 
found  that,  if  the  exchanges  are  to  efficiently  do  the  work 
they  are  created  to  perform,  they  must  cover  a  wider 
area  than  they  do  at  present ;  the  respective  functions 
of  the  different  phrases  of  our  scheme  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : — 

Central  Exchange. 

The  organising  superintendent  (or  chief  officer)  must 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  discipline  and  conduct  of  all  staff  employed  at  local 
exchanges,  thus  ensuring  uniformity  of  working;  the 
exchange  must  do  the  final  clearing  house  work  for  the 
whole  system,  co-ordinating  the  work  of  any  group 
clearing  houses  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  create. 

It  should  also  maintain  correspondence  with  employers 
federations,  agricultiu-al  associations  and  contractors 
all  over  England  who  are  likely  to  require  labour,  thus 
gradually  familiarising  the  staff  with  the  principle  of 
rapidly  migrating  men  from  one  point  to  another ;  the 
statistics  gained  by  this  means  would  be  a  guide  to  the 
authorities  when  establishing  new  exchanges,  indicating 
the  points  where  they  are  most  needed  as  the  scheme 
gradually  assiuned  national  importance. 

Local  Exchanges. 
These  would  keep  labour  moving  from  one  point  to 
another  over  the  large  area  covered  by  London  and 
Greater  London.  The  exchanges  would  place  men  in  the 
building  and  allied  trades  in  the  districts  outside  London 
which  are  at  present  being  rapidly  developed  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  influx  from  the  country  districts. 


Special  Offkers. 
These  would  be  used  in  the  larger  business  centres  to 
interview  employers,  placing  before  them  the  advantage 
of  the  exchanges,  they  would  be  sent  into  the  market 
towns  and  business  centres  in  the  counties  adjacent  to 
London,  thus  finding  employment  for  many  men  at  present 
in  London  who  have  previously  received  an  agricultiur.l 
training  (not  town- bred  men),  and  they  would  also  act  as 
relief  superintendents. 

Local  Committee. 

These  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tive employers  and  employees  who  would  elect  an  im- 
partial chairman.  The  committee  would  adapt  the  local 
exchanges  to  local  needs,  influence  local  employers  in 
favour  of  the  exchange  system,  and  could  also  act  as  an 
arbitration  court  in  trades  disputes. 

Staff. 

This  point  has  been  carefully  considered  and  the 
staff  we  suggest  is,  we  believe,  the  minimum  with  which 
the  work  can  be  efficiently  performed  ;  the  existing  ex- 
changes are  understaffed,  and  as  in  all  new  business  imder- 
takings  this  is  fatal  to  its  success,  there  must  be  sufficient 
staff  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  bring  the  advantage 
of  the  system  personally  to  the  notice  of  the  employer 
of  labour ;  a  female  is  necessary  to  take  female  applica- 
tions, and  a  separate  room  should  be  reserved  in  each 
exchange  for  female  applicants. 

Labour  is  not  organised  on  a  business  basis ;  the  ex- 
change will  do  this.  They  will  offer  centres  where  em- 
ployers and  employees  can  meet  on  common  ground  ; 
the  statistics  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  will  accurately 
show  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market,  showing  the 
number  of  each  trade  or  occupation  affected. 

The  speculator  who  gambles  with  the  world's  supply 
of  wheat  is  only  able  to  do  so  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  supplied  by  public  departments ;  if  the  labour 
market  could  be  gauged  equally  as  well,  the  information 
would  be  invaluable  to  employers  and  to  any  authority 
attempting  to  grapple  with  the  unemployed  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  exchanges  at  present 
established  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  we  recommend  that  exchanges  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  at 
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the  following  places  in  Greater  London  and  the  immediate 
surrounding  towns: — 

Croydon,  Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Acton  and  Ealing, 
AVillesden,  Brentford,  Cricklewood,  Tottenham,  Edmonton, 
Enfield,  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Walthamstow,  Romford, 
Barking,  Gravesend,  Dartford,  Erith,  Bromley,  and 
Beckenham. 

Estimate  of  annual  cost  of  the  central  exchange  and 
forty-seven  local  exchanges. 


Central  Exchange. 

£  s.  d. 

Rent  per  annum,  inclusive  -  -  -  -  1.50  0  0 
Stationery,  telephone  and  running  expenses  -  250  0  0 
Organising  superintendent  -  .  .  .  350  0  0 
Assistant  superintendent  ....  200  0  0 
First  assistant,  capable  of  conducting  corre- 
spondence                                             150  0  0 

Shorthand-typist                                          104  0  0 

Junior  shorthand-typist        -       -       -       -    52  0  0 

Office  boy                                                  26  0  0 


Total  £1,282   0  0 


Local  Exchanges. 

£  s.  d. 

Rent  per  annum,  inclusive    -       -       -       -  75  0  0 

Stationery,  telephone  and  running  expenses  -  100  0  0 
Salaries  :— 

Superintendent   182  0  0 

Assistant   78  0  0 

Shorthand-typist   52  0  0 

Office  boy  -  26  0  0 


Total  £513   0  0 


£  s.  d.. 

Salary  per  annum,  special  officer  attached  to 

central  exchange                                       156  0  0 

Petty  cash  expenditure      "  -       -       -       -    50  0  0 


Total  £206    0  0 


£     s.  d. 

Annual  charge,  central  exchange  -  -  1,282  0  0 
Forty-seven  local  exchanges,  each  costing 

£513  per  annum  24,111    0  0 

Twelve  special  officers,  each  costing  £205 

per  annum    ------    2,474    0  0' 

Additional   allowance   for  contingencies, 

per  annum   1,000    0  0 


Total    -----       £28,865    0  0 


An  additional  £2,000  would  be  required  for  fitting  out 
the  new  exchanges  proposed  to  be  opened,  and  refitting 
any  existing  exchange  that  is  unsuitably  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  the- 
riverside  exchange ;  the  work  they  would  have  to  perform, 
is  of  a  special  kind,  the  officers  and  staff  needed  would 
be  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  exchanges. 

They  would  confine  themselves  to  employers  in  the 
docks,  only  using  the  ordinary  exchanges  to  find  outlets^ 
for  their  surplus  applicants,  or  to  find  any  special  kind  of 
employe  required. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  annual  cost  of  riverside  exchanges. 

We  suggest  that  the  employers  in  the  docks  should  be 
first  approached  and,  as  they  prove  favourable,  exchanges 
should  be  opened. — We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
E.  J.  Fair,  Chairman. 
E.  J.  Hunt,  Hon  Secretary. 
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ADDENDUM  ADDED  SUBSEQUENT  TO  EXAMINATION. 


The  members  of  this  association  are  of  oi)inion,  after 
the  addition  of  nearly  twelve  months  experience  in  the 
administration  and  working  of  the  Metropolitan  ex- 
changes, that  greater  convenience  and  efficiency  would 
result  if  the  Local  Government  areas  were  disregarded, 
and  exchanges  established  in  positions  enabling  them  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  industrial  requirements  of  the 
area  mapped  out  in  our  original  estimate. 


The  suggested  scheme  provides  for  forty-seven  ex- 
changes at  a  total  cost  of  £28,865,  but  from  experience 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  the  amounts  provided  for 
rents,  staffs,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  adequate,  but  that  in  order 
that  the  total  expenditure  should  not  be  increased,  it 
would  be  better  if  about  thirty-five  larger  and  better 
equipped  exchanges  were  established  in  carefully  selected 
positions  to  cover  the  area  provided  for  in  the  scheme. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCI.  (B). 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Fair,  Lewisham.    (Q.  81466  (40). 
INTEENATIONAL  METALLURGISTS'  FEDERATION. 


Stuttgart. 
August  2nd,  1907. 

Mr,  E.  J.  Hunt, 
London,  S.E. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  10th  inst. 
I  beg  to  tell  you  that  here  in  Germany  the  labour  exchanges 
are  very  differently  worked.  That  depends  wholly  on 
the  purpose  for  which  such  exchanges  are  constituted. 
We  have  in  Germany  labour  registries,  and  these  you 
will  probably  have  in  view  principally,  which  have  been 
called  into  life  by  municipalities  or  charitable  unions,  and 
exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  work.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  registries  of  the  trade  unions  which 
have  been  constituted  by  the  organised  workmen,  labour 
registries  of  industry,  called  into  life  by  the  organised 
employers  and  join  labour  registries  of  employers  and 
employes  on  a  footing  of  equality.  For  the  sake  of 
shortness  I  would  call  general  labour  exchanges  those 
erected  by  municipalities  and  charitable  corporations, 
and  special  labour  exchanges  those  called  into  Hfe  by  the 
industrial  associations  and  by  trade  unions  and  managed 
by  both.  But  besides  those  there  is  a  third  kind,  being 
solely  a  business  undertaking  and  being  jirofitable  only 
to  the  contractors,  but  which  otherwise  as  regards  labour 
exchanges  are  only  of  some  importance  in  special  calling, 
such  as  hotel  and  inn-keepers.  The  position  of  these 
labour  exchanges  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  which 
are  being  expressed  by  your  three  questions  is  very 
different.  The  general  registries  (those  of  the  com- 
munities and  charitable  corporations)  obtain  labour  for 
a  person  without  regard  to  the  height  of  the  wages.  At 
the  municipal  labour  registries  which  are  constituted 
on  a  joint  basis  it  is  already  a  great  obUgingness  if  they 
call  the  attention  of  the  organised  workmen  to  the  question 
of  wages  at  all.  Their  attitude  at  strikes  is  the  same. 
No  labour  registry  discontinues  its  business  completely 
during  a  strike,  some  even  arrange  for  work  without 
regard  to  the  strikes,  nay,  even  vidthout  calling  the 
workmen's  attention  to  the  strike  ;  others  permit  at 
least  that  placards  and  notices  of  the  trades  unions  are 
exhibited  in  the  labour  bureaux  warning  against  the 
taking  of  work  at  the  works  on  strike,  and  the  officials  of 
these  labour  exchanges  are  directed  to  call  the  attention 
of  any  workmen  looking  for  work  at  a  works  on  strike  to 
the  fact  that  a  strike  is  declared  there.  The  Question  3 
is  to  be  answered  that  the  development  of  trade  unions 
in  Germany  is  affected  quite  independently  from  the 
general  labour  exchanges.  This  strengthening  of  the 
trade  unions  has  also  had  the  effect  that  the  workmen 
control  the  labour  registeries  and  such  in  a  way  that 
every  member  of  a  trade  union  who  gets  any  work  found 
comes  to  an  understanding  with  his  union  whether  the 
employer  pays  tariff  wages  and  whether  a  strike  has 
broken  out  at  his  place  or  not,  and  then  accepts  or  refuses 
the  work  according  to  the  result  of  such  inquiries. 

The  second  kind  of  labour  exchange,  that  of  the  trade 
unions  and  employers'  associations,  does  not  only  regard 
labour  registry  as  its  own  object  but  as  a  means  to  the  end  ; 
the  labour  exchanges  of  the  workmen's  associations  only 
arrange  for  workmen  at  such  works  as  are  faithful  to  the 
tariff,  and  to  those  that  are  not  faithful  to  the  tariff  only 
in  case  they  offer  to  the  workmen  the  wages  and  conditions 
which  have  been  arranged  for  other  places.  They  close 
their  registry  against  such  works  where  a  strike  is  declared, 

429.— Vlli. 


and  they  have  without  doubt  contributed  through  their 
operations  to  strengthen  the  trade  unions. 

The  labour  exchanges  of  the  industrials  have  exactly, 
like  those  of  the  trade  unions  also,  the  subsidary  purposes 
mentioned  akeady,  but  in  a  contrary  sense.  They  are, 
properly  spoken,  less  labour  exchanges  than  control 
offices.  Those  manufacturers  joined  to  the  employers' 
organisations  are  obliged,  when  taking  on  workmen,  to 
take  them  from  this  labour  exchange.  For  this  purpose 
they  need  not  inform  the  registry  of  their  vacancy,  but 
they  may  negotiate  with  some  men  looking  for  work  ;  they 
must  not,  however,  give  him  permanent  employment,  but 
before  doing  so  send  him  to  the  labour  registry  of  their 
union.  There  he  receives  a  certificate  that  he  may  be 
taken  on  whilst  he  receives  no  certificate  if  he  may  not 
be  taken  on.  From  employment  at  the  work  of  the 
associations  the  so-called  undesirable  workmen  are 
excluded,  such  happening  frequently  to  those  workmen 
that  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  strikes  and  tariff 
disputes. 

The  labour  exchange  jointly  constituted  by  employers' 
and  workmen's  associations  serve  only  the  purpose  to 
take  in  hand  the  exchange  of  work  in  the  interest  of  trade. 
They  only  arrange  for  work  at  works  faithful  to  the  tariff, 
and  at  the  conditions  of  the  tariff,  close  their  exchange  in 
case  of  a  strike  and  of  disputes  and  do  not  find  workmen 
for  employers  unfaithful  to  the  tariff. 

Of  all  special  labour  exchanges  both  of  the  workmen's 
and  the  employers'  associations  and  the  joint  ones  we 
may  say  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  trades  unions — the  first  named  by  working  in  a 
favourable  sense  for  the  workmen, the  employers'  exchanges 
by  stimulating  the  workmen  through  their  one-sided 
administration,  and  the  joint  exchanges  of  workmen  and 
employers  by  trying  to  elevate  the  terms  of  the  work  and 
by  being  directly  useful  to  the  workmen,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  exclude  such  workmen  as  are  working 
below  the  rate  of  wages  and  thus  force  them  directly 
into  self-communion. 

The  private  labour  exchanges  (commercial  undertakings) 
are  only  poorly  vegetating  in  those  professions  where  the 
workmen  are  organised  and  are,  generally  spoken,  of  no 
importance  whatever.  Where  they  are  still  prevailing, 
such  as  in  the  hotel  trade,  they  sweat  the  workmen  in  the 
most  unscrupulous  manner.  They  arrange  for  work 
v/ithout  regard  to  circumstances ;  even  official  inquiries 
have  stated  that  at  such  exchanges  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers are  working  hand  in  hand  with  them.  Such 
places  are  occasionally  paid  for  with  sums  from  mk.  50 
to  mk.  100  1  to  5.  The  employer  to  whom  the  workmen 
was  sent  discharges  him  shortly  after,  gets  a  new  one 
sent  him  and  divides  the  spoil  with  the  labour  agent. 
Just  this  nuisance  has  smoothed  the  way  for  introducing 
the  general  public  labour  exchanges  and  most  happily 
has  abolished  here  and  there  the  crying  evils. 

This  is  another  reason  why  the  organised  workmen, 
although  the  general  labour  exchanges  are  not  being 
administered  everywhere  according  to  their  interest, 
prefer  these  exchanges  to  private  agencies. 

Trusting  to  your  questions  and  always  at  your  service 
with  any  other  information,   I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Alexand  Schlinkb. 

4  K 
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RULES  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OP  RESERVE  AND  DISCHARGED 

SOLDIERS. 


SECTION  L 

General  Rules. 
I.  The  designation  of  the  Association  shall  be  "  The 
National  Association  for  Employment  of  Reserve  and 
Discharged  Soldiers." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are,  to  establish 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  agencies  where  soldiers 
of  good  character  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Reserve 
or  discharged  from  the  Army,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
obtiining  employment,  may  learn  what  situations  are 
available,  and  where  the  employers  ot  labour  may  obtain 
the  services  of  strong,  active  and  reliable  men,  trained 
to  habits  of  punctuality,  steadiness  and  obedience  and 
generally  to  use  all  means  that  may  be  effectual  for  pro- 
moting the  employment  of  soldiers  at  the  critical  time 
of  their  returning  to  civil  life.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  registration  office  for  men  who  have  obtained 
regular  civil  employment  through  the  Association  or, 
who  cannot  account  for  themselves  satisfactorily  since 
leaving  the  Colours. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  : — 

(a)  A  patron  or  patrons. 

(6)  A  general  committee  of  unlimited  number. 
Every  agency  branch  or  district  association  may 
nominate  one  of  its  members  to  serve  on  the  general 
committee  as  their  representative,  with  power  to 
attend  and  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  working  com- 
mittee when  he  desires  to  do  so. 

(c)  A  working  committee  of  not  less  than  twenty 
members,  who  shall  be  selected  from  officers  and 
civilians  in  equal  proportions  as  far  as  possible. 
The  working  committee  will  be  the  elective  body  to 
fill  up  vacancies  amongst  its  members.  Notice  shall 
be  given  of  vacancies  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
working  committee  in  each  year,  and  all  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  up  as  far  as  possible  not  later  than 
March  31st. 

{d)  A  working  sub-committee,  of  not  less  than  five 
members  to  be  elected  half-yearly  from  the  working 
committee. 

I  (e)  A  paid  secretary  ;  who  shall  be  an  officer  who 
has  served  in  the  army  ;  and  such  office  establish- 
ment as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorised  by  the 
working  committee. 

4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Association,  in  London,  during  May  or  June,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary. 

5.  Disbursements  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  by  cheques  only,  signed  by  the 
Chairmin  of  the  Association  "  on  account  of  the  National 
Association  for  Employment  of  Reserve  and  Discharged 
Soldiers." 

6.  Whenever  a  new  Chairman  is  appointed,  the  Resolu- 
tion for  his  appointment  shall  contain  the  following, 
"  and  is  authorised  to  sign  cheques  on  behalf  of  the 
Association." 

7.  The  rates  of  subscriptions  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

For  Individtjals. 

£   s.  d. 

Annual  subscription  constituting  mem- 
bership  110 

Life  membership      -       -       -       -  10  10  0 
Donation  (at  will). 

For  Corps — Annxtally.* 
£   s.  d. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  3  0  0  f  Corps  not  included 
Cavalry  regiments  -  3    0    0  j  in  any  Territorial 

Batteries  of  artillery       -  1    0   0  I  district. 

(Half  these  rates, 
should  Depots  or 
Battalions  sub- 
scribe also  to  a 
local  branch  of  the 
Association. 


Subscriptions  are  due  on  January  1st,  in  each  year. 

*  Authority  for  Corps  to  subscribe  from  Canteen  Fund. 
Rules  for  Management  of  Garrison  and  Regimental  Insti- 
tutes, 1904,  I.,  paragraph  23. 


8.  Any  mem'^er  wishing  to  propose  a  new  rule,  or  to 
cancel,  vary,  or  amend  an  old  rule,  shall  make  a  special 
application  on  the  subject  to  the  secretary,  in  order  that 
the  matter  may  be  considered  by  the  working  committee, 
and  submitted,  with  its  opinion,  to  the  next  annual 
general  meeting,  or  to  a  special  general  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose. 

9.  The  working  committee  shall  have  power  to  make, 
alter,  or  cancel  any  rule  in  regard  to  meetings  of  the 
working  committee  and  working  sub-committee,  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  office.  In  regard  to  other 
matters  no  rule  shall  be  made,  cancelled,  or  altered, 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members 
prtsent  at  an  annual  or  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

10.  No  pecuniary  assistance  shall  be  given  by  the 
Association  to  any  person  applying  to  it,  nor  shall  any 
fee  or  any  pajonent  whatsoever  be  demanded  or  received 
from  any  such  person,  whether  employer  or  candidate 
for  employment. 

SECTION  II. 
General  and  Working  Committees. 
General  Committee. 

11.  The  duties  of  the  general  committee  consist  in 
making  known  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  in- 
fluencing employers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  registra- 
tion offices  when  requiring  men. 

Working  Committee. 

12.  The  duties  of  the  working  committee,  constituted 
under  Rule  3,  shall  be  as  follows : — 

To  collect  funds  for  the  Association. 

To  procure  the  co-operation  of  Employers  of 
Labour  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Association  ; 
and 

To  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  and 
work  of  the  Association,  on  behaK  of  the  general 
body  of  donors  and  subscribers. 

13.  The  working  committee  shall  meet  when  required 
at  such  place  and  time  as  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  enquire  into  the  Work  done,  and  the  accounts 
kept ;  and  to  make  such  report  as  may  be  requisite, 
for  submission  to  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

14.  At  meetings  of  the  working  committees,  three 
members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Working  Svh -Committee. 

15.  The  duties  of  the  working  .sub-committee,  con- 
stituted Tinder  Rule  3,  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

To  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  general  work  of 
the  Association. 

To  pass  orders  for  office  requirements,  such  orders 
to  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  working 
committee. 

To  report  generally  on  all  matters  of  accoimt  or 
procedure,  for  the  information  of  the  working 
committee. 

16.  The  working  sub-committee  shall  meet  once  e\ery 
month  (or  oftener  if  required),  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  may  be  submitted  to  it ;  and  shall  examine, 
and  compare  with  each  other,  the  books  and  accoxmts  of 
the  past  month  ;  and  any  error  then  detected  shall  be 
at  once  rectified.  The  various  accounts  shall  then  be 
signed  or  initialled  by  one  or  more  of  the  said  committee, 
and  thus  verified  as  far  as  possible. 

17.  At  meetings  of  the  working  sub-committee,  two 
members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

SECTION  IIL 
Rules  Relating  to  the  Secretary  and  his  Office. 

18.  The  Secretary  shall  be  an  officer  who  has  served  in 
the  Army  ;  and  shall,  on  first  appointment,  be  under  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  shall  not  (except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances) retain  his  office  after  attaining  the  age  of 
sixty. 
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19.  The  Secretary  shall  give,  and  shall  receive,  three 
months'  notice  of  the  termination  of  his  tenure  of  office. 

20.  He  will  have  charge  of,  and  be  responsible  for,  all 
books,  records,  and  property  belonging  to  the  office  ; 
and  will,  under  the  supervision  of  the  working  committee, 
have  the  general  management  of  the  office,  its  establish- 
ment, work,  and  correspondence. 

21.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Association  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  branch 
associations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

22.  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  visit  individuals  or  firms  in  the  London  district, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  But  a  diary  of  such  visits, 
their  objects,  results  (if  any),  and  the  expenses  caused 
by  them,  shall  be  kept,  for  submission  to  the  working 
committee. 

23.  All  donations,  subscriptions,  or  other  moneys  re- 
ceived shall  be  paid  into  the  bankers  of  the  Association  ; 
printed  receipts  being  given  to  the  senders,  and  counter- 
foils of  such  receipts  being  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

24.  The  Secretary  shall  receive,  from  time  to  time, 
cheques  for  current  office  expenditure  ;  and  shall  keep 
an  account  of  such  expenditure,  and  vouchers  for  all 
payments  made  by  him.  He  shall  also  keep  an  account 
of  all  incidental  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

25.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  and  regularly  make  up 
the  several  books  and  accounts  specified  in  Para.  26  of 
these  Rules  ;  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  complete- 
ness and  correctness  of  the  same,  and  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  office. 

Books  and  Accounts. 

26.  The  following  books  and  accounts  shall  be  kept 
up  in  the  office  of  the  Association  in  London  : 

1.  List  of  Subscribers.        6.  Postage  Book. 

2.  List  of  Life  Members    7.  Receipt  Book. 

and  Donors.  8.  Committee  Book. 

3.  Cash  Book.  9.  Sub-Committee  Book. 

4.  Ledger.  10.  Diary  of  Visits  to  Em- 

5.  Petty  Cash  Book.  ployers. 

27.  The  above-mentioned  books  and  accounts  shall  be 
examined  monthly  by  the  Working  Sub-Committee.  {See 
Rules  15, 16.) 

28.  An  annual  statement  of  receipts,  expenditure,  and 
out-standings,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  ;  and 
shall,  together  with  the  accounts  themselves  and  all 
receipts,  bills,  and  vouchers,  be  submitted  for  professional 
audit,  at  least  a  month  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Association. 

29.  A  copy  of  the  audited  statement  of  account  shall  be 
furnished  to  each  Member  of  the  Working  Committee,  at 
least  one  week  before  each  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association. 

SECTION  IV. 
Branch  Associations. 

30.  Branch  Associations  should  be  established,  at  the 
chief  commercial  and  industrial  centres  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  subordinate  agencies  at  smaller 
places. 

31.  Each  Branch  Association  to  be  established  on  an 
independent  and  self-supporting  basis,  and  to  frame  its 
own  rules  (which  should,  however,  be  in  harmony  with 
those  adopted  by  the  Central  Association).  It  should 
work  in  concert  with  the  Military  Authorities  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance afforded  by  the  central  association  should  be  con- 
sidered as  of  a  temporary  nature.  When  applying  for  a 
Grant,  a  statement  of  accounts  to  date  should  be  attached 
"to  the  application. 

32.  The  Secretary  of  each  branch  association  should 
forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  in  London, 
on  or  before  April  15th  of  each  year,  a  statement  of  work, 
done  up  to  March  31st,  and  a  return  of  applicants  regis- 
tered and  of  men  placed  in  situations  ;  also  an  Annual 
Statement  of  all  funds  received  and  expended,  with  a 
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balance  sheet  duly  audited,  and  a  list  of  donors  and 
subscribers  for  the  current  year  for  publication  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Association. 

33.  Applications  from  employers  which  cannot  be 
complied  with  by  any  Branch  Associations  should  be  noti- 
fied at  once  to  other  neighbouring  Branch  Associations, 
and  also  to  the  London  office. 

SECTION  V. 

General  Rules  as  to  the  Registration  of  Applicants 


FOR  Employment. 

34.  No  man  shall  be  registered  on  the  Books  of  the 
Association  whose  parchment  certificate  A.F.B.  2077  does 
not  show  his  character  as  at  least  "  Good." 

35.  In  the  case  of  ne^v  applicants  for  registration  v^ho 
have  already  been  in  civil  employment  since  leaving 
the  Colours,  investigation  shall  be  made  as  to  their  conduct 
and  service,  and  their  reason  for  leaving  such  employ- 
ment, and  unless  these  reasons  appear  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  the  applicant  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
registration  on  the  books  of  the  Association. 

36.  A  man  who  has  obtained  regular  employment  in 
civil  life  through  the  Association,  and  who  has  been 
dismissed  from,  or  resigned  his  situation  without  due 
cause,  or  who  has  failed  to  take  up  his  employment  when 
engaged,  shall  not  be  again  entitled  to  be  assisted  by 
the  Association. 

37.  Names  of  men  shall  be  removed  from  the  books 
of  the  Association  : — 

(1)  Who  have  declined  aU  suitable  work  offered 
to  them  during  a  period  of  three  months  from  date 
of  registration. 

(2)  For  whom  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  any  regular  employment  during  a  period  of 
six  months  from  date  of  registration,  unless  adequate' 
explanation  has  been  a£ford,ed  to  the  Secretary. 

38.  Applicants  for  registration  must  attend  at  the 
registering  office,  in  person,  bringing  with  them  their 
discharge  certificates,  and  any  testimonials  they  may 
hold  (in  original).  These  testimonials  are  to  be  entered 
by  the  applicant  on  Form  B.,  and  the  originals  retained 
by  the  applicant.  Original  testimonials  are  on  no  account 
ever  to  be  retained  in  the  registration  office. 

39.  The  Secretary  in  charge,  after  carefully  scrutinising 
the  documents  tendered,  and  satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
applicant's  identity  and  character,  shall  enter  and  number 
his  name  in  the  register  (Form  A.) ;  and  the  applicant 
shall  then  fill  in  and  sign  the  form  of  ai>plication  (Form  B.). 

40.  The  register  nrunber  shall  be  noted  on  the  applica- 
tion, which  shall  then  be  placed  in  an  envelope  marked 
with  the  same  number,  and  deposited  in  the  office. 

41.  The  same  register  number  shall  be  noted  on  the 
applicant's  parchment  certificate,  together  with  an 
office  private  mark,  and  a  copy  of  the  Rules  contained 
in  Form  C.  shall  then  be  given  to  the  applicant. 

42.  All  applicants  are  to  be  advised  by  the  Secretary 
to  look  out  for  advertisements,  and  enquire  for  situations 
themselves,  and  the  Secretary  is  to  render  them  every 
assistance  in  his  power  in  obtaining  the  situation.  Appli- 
cants are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  office  and 
wait  for  situations. 

43.  A  Diary  of  men  recommended  for  situations,  and 
a  Return  of  men  for  whom  situations  are  obtained  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

44.  Employment  will  be  classified  as  "  Permanent " 
or  "  Temporary "  according  to  the  definition  of  the 
employer  ;  it  will  fiurther  be  defined  as  "  Permanent  " 
when  the  employment  lasts  over  three  months,  or  is  of 
a  nature  that  a  man  can  retain  for  a  period  not  limited 
as  "  Temporary,"  when  the  employment  is  terminable 
within  three  months  from  its  commencement. 

45.  Whenever  the  name  of  an  applicant  is  removed 
from  the  register  for  misconduct,  the  circumstances, 
with  full  information  as  to  the  regiment,  names,  and 
regimental  and  register  number  of  the  individual,  are 
to  be  notified  to  each  Branch  Association,  and  each  branch 
should  in  like  manner  notify  to  the  Central  Office. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAINED  CHARWOMEN. 


7,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  Strand,  W.C. 

November  Gth,  1907. 
Dear  Mrs.  Macdonald, — Thank  you  for  your  letter. 

(1)  The  regular  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen 
members  on  the  Register  of  Trained  Charwomen  number 
fifty-one,  in  addition  to  forty-two,  some  of  whom  have 
permanent  work  and  others  who  have  not  recently  applied 
for  work  ;  making  a  total  of  ninety-three  members. 
There  are  232  names  on  the  supplementary  list,  and  a 
number  of  these  workers  have  filled  permanent  and  other 
situations  which  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen 
members  were  unable  to  take. 

Besides  these  there  are  close  on  100  well-recommended 
workers — since  July — not  yet  indexed,  for  several  of 
whom  work  has  been  found. 

(2)  I  enclose  the  Report  and  Circular  re  terms,  etc. 

(3)  As  a  rule  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen 
members  apply  for  work  when  their  work  ceases,  from 
any  reason  such  as  their  family  going  away  ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  left  as  caretakers,  one  or  two  ladies  con- 
tinue the  wages,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  women  come  here  for 
work  when  their  employer  is  away  and  return  when  the 
house  opens  again.    I  have  several  such  arrangements. 


(4)  I  don't  think  the  wages  have  gone  up,  and  few  em- 
ployers are  willing  to  pay  fares.  I  consider  half-days  or 
early  morning  and  Saturday  afternoon  office  work  is  the 
most  wretchedly  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
some  excellent  and  most  considerate  employers,  and 
many  women  get  help,  clothes,  sheets,  etc.,  apart  from 
their  wage  and  fare  and  food. 

(5)  I  should  think  that  flats  have  increased  the  number 
of  charwomen  on  the  whole,  but  much  of  it  is  not  very 
good  work,  often  only  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  I  have 
two  or  three  members  in  good  regular  all-day  work  in 
flats.  Most  of  the  people  who  are  recommended  here  for 
work  ask  for  office  cleaning,  a  thing  I  rarely  get  as  it 
appears  to  be  passed  on  from  one  woman  to  another,  and 
for  any  advertisement  for  office  cleaning  there  would  be 
countless  applicants.  This  work  is  considered  less 
arduous  than  house  work  and  I  may  say  from  experience, 
office  work  as  a  rule  is  not  efficiently  done,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  worker. 

I  hope  this  is  in  order,  and  anything  else  I  can  do  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  if  you  will  let  me  know. 

I  think  bad  servants  have  increased  the  demand  for 
charwomen  and  the  supply  servant. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  F.  Potter. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAINED  CHARWOMEN,  CARETAKERS,  SUPPLY  SERVANTS,  LAUNDRY 
WOMEN,  JOBBING  DRESSMAKERS,  UPHOLSTERESSES,  CARPET  MENDERS,  AND  WOMEN 
FOR  ODD  JOBS. 


I. — Object  and  Methods. 


The  Staff. 

The  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen,  etc.,  is  a  labour 
bureau,  not  a  registry  office.  It  has  on  its  staff,  various 
classes  of  workers,  such  as  caretakers,  charwomen  of 
many  different  grades,  daily  and  temporary  servants, 
upholsteresses,  carpet-menders  and  makers,  dressmakers, 
and  needlewomen,  and  a  tailoress  who  can  renovate  men's 
clothes  or  convert  them  into  clothes  for  boys.  The 
Association  of  Trained  Charwomen  docs  not  undertake 
the  supply  of  permanent  servants,  but  a  few  who  have  been 
recommended  have  been  placed  with  encouraging  results. 

Object. 

It  was  founded  in  1898  by  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council,  with  the  object  of  helping  one  of  the  most  helpless, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  the  commimity ; 
women,  who,  handicapped  perhaps  by  age  and  lack  of 
training,  have  in  most  cases  to  earn  enough,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  support  of  their  children  also, 
and  only  too  often  for  an  "  unemployed  "  husband  as  well. 
Many,  too,  are  widows,  left  with  children  to  bring  up, 
some,  with  quite  young  children.  Such  women  are 
quite  unable  themselves  to  stand  out  for  fair  wages  and 


fair  hours.  The  homes,  too,  are  often  far  enough  from 
the  employer's  house,  whatever  efforts  the  Hon.  Secretary 
makes  to  arrange  the  service  locally,  and  the  expenses  and 
difficulties  of  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  work,  re- 
duce very  considerably  even  a  fair  nominal  wage. 

The  Need  Supplied. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  growing  scarcity  of 
servants,  the  Association  is  increasingly  required.  There 
need  be  no  limit  to  its  growth,  and  if  it  grows,  the  servant 
difficulty,  at  least  for  those  who  live  in  flats  and  are 
willing  to  be  content  with  daily  servants,  would  be  met. 
Such  people  are  an  ever  increasing  part  of  the  population, 
and  to  them  the  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen 
specially  appeals  for  support. 

Conditions  of  Membership. 

The  Association  only  accepts  women  who  are  recom- 
mended to  it  by  responsible  persons  or  institutions,  as 
women  of  really  good  general  character,  whose  reputation 
for  honesty,  sobriety  and  cleanliness  is  well  established. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  been,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  domestic  servants  in  good  situations. 


Appendix  N°  :SC1I1. 

Handed  m  by  M"^  W.  G.  Mart/ey,  Pop/sr  (Q.820II.) 

The  Residuum. 

A  A/  ARGUMENT  GRAPHICALLY  PRESENTED 


The  shading  thusWM^\  ^^ows  the  estimated  proportion  oF  character  in  each  class. 

^^^^j      -        "  "  "  "    efficiency.    Where    these  are 

combined  the  tendency  is  upwards:  ^here  they  are  separated  >t  downy^ards.  The  Residuum 
is  made  up  of  all  classes. 

A.B  &C  are  at  3  ^reat  disadvantage  ,n  bargainmg .  There  is  a  permanent  economic 
residuum  due  to  this  cause. 


/2ii.  e .  Ob 


V^elleri<  Graham.  L^-^  Litlio  Loiidoiv 
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Such  charwomen  as  the  Association  under  these  con- 
ditions accepts  for  membership  of  the  Association  of 
Trained  Charwomen  are  placed  on  a  probationary  list 
for  one  month  and  are  then  required  to  undergo  a  week's 
training  in  household  work  under  a  certificated  teacher  of 
domestic  economy,  partly  that  their  work  may  be  tested 
and  they  themselves  placed  on  the  classified  list  according 
to  their  capabilities,  partly  that  those  whose  period  of 
domestic  service  is  remote,  may  be  reminded  of  much 
that  they  have  forgotten  and  shown  the  best  modern 
methods  of  cleaning  and  polishing.  Other  classes  of 
Workers,  i.e.,  needle  women,  upholsteresses,  etc.,  are 
selected  and  tested  with  equal  care. 

Training. 

The  person  or  institution  who  introduces  the  worker  and 
who  guarantees  her  as  regards  character,  honesty  and 
sobriety,  pays  10s.  for  this  training.  It  is  unfortunately 
impossible  to  reduce  the  amount  as  the  teacher  can  only 
take  a  very  small  number  of  women  at  a  time,  and  under 
a  quota  of  10s.  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  her  fee.  In  a 
few  cases  of  exceptionally  qualified  workers  the  training 
has  not  been  considered  necessary,  and  the  lady  recom- 
mending, or  the  worker  herself,  has  given  a  small  donation 
on  admission  in  lieu  of  the  training  fee. 

Character  Book. 

On  the  teacher's  Report  the  women  are  classified 
according  to  kinds  of  work,  quality  of  work,  district  in 
which  they  live,  and  special  circumstances  (such  as,  that 
they  can,  or  cannot  sleep  in).  They  are  then  given  an 
engagement  register,  in  which  the  rules  of  the  Association 
are  clearly  written.  This  book  they  take  with  them 
and  every  employer  is  asked  to  write  and  sign  remarks 
as  to  work  done.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  series  of  char- 
acters, and  shows  what  emplojTnent  the  worker  has  had, 
and  how  she  has  acqviitted  herself  therein.  Some  of  the 
older  members  have  more  than  one  such  volume  and  are 
justly  proud  of  their  record. 

The  women  are  expected  to  pay  Id.  on  every  six  day's 
work  {i.e.,  on  a  minimum  of  15s.  earned)  and  should  they 
obtain  a  permanent  situation  through  the  Association  of 
Trained  Charwomen,  to  give  Is.  after  three  months  in  the 
place.  As  quickly  as  possible  the  women  are  provided 
with  permanent  engagements  on  certain  regular  days  a 
week  for  those  who  prefer  it,  or  who  have  too  many  home 
duties  to  enable  them  to  do  daily  work.  As  it  is  thought 
necessary  that  the  Association  should  remain  closely  in 
touch  with  the  workers,  which  would  not  be  possible  unless 
it  was  able  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  work,  new 
members  are  only  admitted  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  employers.  The  Association  does  not 
therefore  have  a  very  large  number  of  women  on  its 
books,  but  it  is  in  close  touch  with  its  staff,  and  can  in 
most  cases,  offer  them  a  supply  of  Work  suited  to  their 
needs. 

The  question  of  the  standard  of  wages  and  hours  was  a 
very  serious  one,  but  after  much  consultation  with  other 
societies  and  ample  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to"  fix  the 
standard  at  2s.  6d.,  with  keep,  for  a  ten  hours  day,  or 
3s.  6d.  without  keep,  or  by  the  hour,  6d.  for  the  first  hour, 
and  4d.  for  each  succeeding  hour  up  to  five  hours,  which  is 
counted  as  half  a  day.  It  is  believed  that  this  standard 
has  now  become  fairly  general  and  if  it  should  appear 
to  any  readers  unduly  high,  they  are  asked  to  remember 
that  for  that  they  get  a  really  good  worker  and  that  it  has 
to  provide  the  living  of  one,  and  in  most  cases,  of  several 
persons. 

Fares. 

Employers  are  also  asked  to  consider  the  fares  which 
are  incurred  when  a  worker  does  not  live  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  her  employer,  and  in  a  place  where  class 


separation  according  to  districts  is  so  marked  as  it  is  in 
London  this  is  sometimes  unavoidable.  As  a  rule  the  fares 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  4d.,  but  in  the  cases  when  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  worker  disengaged  living  close  at  hand 
and  the  fares  amount  to  say  6d.  or  8d.,  this  sum,  which 
involves  no  particular  '  going  without '  to  most  employers 
reduces  the  workers'  means  of  living  considerably,  entailing 
much  pinching  and  often  real  loss  of  food  to  the  children. 

Terms. 

As  far  as  the  employer,  too,  is  concerned,  the  Associatiorr 
conducts  the  work  very  economically,  charging  only  6d. 
up  to  a  week  and  a  Is.  up  to  a  month's  engagement  for  a  . 
charwoman  or  a  caretaker,  this  fee  being  doubled  in  the 
case  of  a  dressmaker,  upholsteress  or  supply  servant. 
When  a  permanent  engagement  has  been  effected,  em- 
ployers are  asked  to  give  a  donation  according  to  their 
means.  For  the  small  yearly  subscription  of  five  shillings 
an  employer  can  make  as  many  engagements  with  every 
class  of  worker  as  she  desires,  and  this  arrangement  is 
usually  found  most  convenient  to  both  parties,  as  it  saves 
the  trouble  of  paying  and  collecting  small  amounts. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Association, 
readers  are  referred  to  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  this 
Report,  and  are  at  the  same  time  reminded  that  this  is  only 
the  third  year  of  the  Association's  existence  as  a  separate 
financial  entity. 

Supplementary  List. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  detailed  Report  of  the  past 
year's  work,  the  organisations  committee  of  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council,  which  is  responsible  for  the  founding  - 
and  for  the  work  of  the  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen,, 
would  ask  its  women  readers  to  consider  if  there  is  not 
any  way  in  which  they  could  help  the  Association  in  its 
work  on  behalf  of  the  numbers  of  women  who  apply  and 
are  recommended  to  the  Association,  and  of  whom  only  a 
small  number  can  be  supplied  with  work,  as  the  Association 
of  Trained  Charwomen  must  provide  work  for  its  own 
members  first.  It  has  been  possible  without  prejudice 
to  our  members,  to  provide  work  for  a  number  of  women 
whom  for  one  reason  or  another  it  has  not  been  considered ' 
advisable  to  enrol  as  members,  but  who  have  been  per- 
sonally recommended  to  the  Association  by  employers 
and  others.  The  division  of  the  workers  into  members 
and  non-members  gives  greater  elasticity  to  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  enables  it  to  meet  many  more 
of  the  extremely  varied  needs  of  employers  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

How  to  help  the  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen. 
Meanwhile,  the  Hon.  Secretary  would  ask  readers  of  this 
Report  to  give  a  little  thought,  and  perhaps  a  little  time 
to  :— 

(1)  Finding  superior  women  as  members,  more 
especially  permanent  servants,  or  those  who  are  well 
trained  and  able  to  sleep  in  the  house  of  an  employer 
for  a  short  time. 

(2)  Fresh  employers  in  London  and  environs. 

(3)  Lists  taken  from  private  address  books  of 
friends  to  whom  the  circular  of  the  Association  (copy 
enclosed  in  this  Report)  might  usefully  be  sent — 
especially  if  such  lists  were  accompanied  by  permission 
to  use  the  sender's  name  and  by  small  donations  for 
postage. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Trained  Char- 
women would  welcome  any  plan  for  making  theAssociation 
more  widely  known  among  suitable  employers  ;  the  best 
work  is  derived  from  personal  recommendations,  and  it 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  finances  do  not  admit  of 
advertising  on  a  large  scale. 
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II. — Extract  fkom  Report  and  Table  of  the  Work  fob  the  Year  1905-6. 


The  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen  has  this  year 
gained  a  larger  number  of  new  employers  than  during 
any  previous  year.  There  are  now  1,290  names  of  em- 
ployers on  the  books.  The  regular  members  now  number 
seventy-five,  an  increase  of  seven  workers,  aU  of  whom 
have  b:en  trained,  and  there  are  139  names  on  the 
supplementary  list. 

In  March  last,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Central 
Unemployed  Committee,  asking  that  six  women  shovdd 
be  trained,  and  if  found  suitable,  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Association.  This  was  done,  and  they  have  been 
regularly  employed. 

What  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  advertisement, 
has  been  done.  The  paragraph  in  Women's  Employment 
has  been  taken  for  a  second  year,  and  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement has  been  secured  in  the  Finger  Post.  A  letter 
was  sent  to  twenty-six  leading  DaUies  last  December 
and  again  in  October,  and  both  times  the  result  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  applications,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  for  permanent  servants,  clearly  showing 
the  opening  there  is  for  unattached  women.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  wiU  be  glad  to  have  some  permanent  servants 
recommended  to  her. 

Ths  London  County  Council  have  registered  the  Associa- 
tion as  an  employment  agency,  but  not  under  the  by-laws 

Work  of  the  Association  of  Trained 
November,  1905, 


as  preliminary  fees  are  not  taken.  Inspection  has  already 
taken  place. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  Miss  Hilda  Buxton  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
of  Trained  Charwomen. 

It  has  this  year  been  found  possible  to  pay  the  Councfl 
a  rent  of  £5,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  the  work  which  was 
very  kindly  undertaken  by  Miss  H.  F.  Harvey  during 
the  Hon.  Secretary's  absence  abroad  in  the  Easter  and 
August  vacations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  amounts  to  £25  18s.  3d., 
the  Committee  have  decided  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
take  a  small  step  towards  the  realisation  of  their  original 
aim  of  paying  an  adequate  salary  for  the  work  done, 
and  the  amount  allowed  for  secretarial  expenses  will 
henceforth  be  increased  by  £10. 

A  table  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  is  given 
below.  There  are  no  visits  tabulated  in  August,  as  the 
ofBce  was  closed,  and  the  numbers  for  that  month,  there- 
fore, represent  applications  by  letter  only.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  tabulation  of  work  done,  as  both 
employers  and  workers  constantly  omit  to  inform  the 
Secretary  of  engagements  that  have  taken  place.  The 
above  figures,  therefore,  represent  the  minimum  of  work 
done. 

Charwomen,  etc.,  for  Twelve  Months. 
to  October,  1906. 


No.  of  Fresli 
Situations  offered 

No.  of  Fresh  Applications 
of  workpeople  seeking 

No.  of  Workpeople  engaged 
by  Employers. 

by  Employers. 

situations. 

Permanently 

Temporarily 

November  

46 

63 

14 

42 

December    .      .      -      -  ^ 

70 

40 

12 

48 

January   

53 

72 

21 

50 

February     -      -      -  - 

44 

65 

19 

47 

March  

70 

64 

22 

54 

62 

46 

22 

43 

May  

56 

59 

22 

43 

June  

56 

51 

16 

42 

July  

50 

50 

14 

60 

August  ------ 

23 

12 

17 

September  ----- 

49 

64 

18 

43 

October       .      -      ,      -  - 

115 

62 

24 

53 

694 

648 

204 

542 

Summary  of  Occupation  for  Twelve  Months. 

Charwomen        -      -      -  - 

276 

391 

102 

295 

Servants  ----- 

246 

119 

52 

105 

Dressmakers       .      -      .  - 

91 

44 

31 

96 

Upholster  esses  and  Carpet  Makers"! 

and  Needlewomen   -      -  / 
Tur  Sewer  

28 
1 

13 

11 

27 
1 

Tailoress  

Caretakers  

24 

29 

6 

16 

Housekeepers      .      -      -  - 

21 

40 

2 

2 

Laundry      -      -      .      -  - 

3 

5 

Nursing  - 

3 

4 

Useful  Maid       -      .      .  . 

1 

Clerk   -      -      -  - 

1 

Lady  Waitresses  -      -      -  - 

2 

694 

648 

204 

542 
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III. — ClECTTLAR  TO  EMPLOYEES. 


The  Afisociation  of  Trained  Charwomen  consists  of  a 
large  staff  of  women,  all  of  whom  are  thoroughly  recom- 
mended from  personal  experience  for  honesty,  sobriety, 
general  character,  and  knowledge  of  their  work.  The 
charwomen  are  women  who  have  been  in  good  service, 
and  who,  when  necessary,  have  been  further  trained 
under  a  certificated  teacher  of  domestic  economy.  The 
jobbing  dressmakers  and  others  are  workers  of  skill  and 
experience,  who  have  been  selected  and  tested  with  great 
care.  The  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen  is  thus 
able  to  offer  to  employers  in  every  district  of  London 
and  neighbourhood,  assistance  in  all  domestic  emergencies. 
Compliance  with  demands  under  forty-eight  hours  notice 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  If  shorter  notice  is  given,  an 
extra  shilling  for  telegraph  charges  should  be  sent,  and 
a  worker  then  can  then  usually  be  supplied  within  a  few 
hoviTs.  j 

Employers  are  asked  to  wi'ite  by  return  when  they 
have  completed  arrangements  with  a  worker.  By  this 
means  others  are  saved  from  disappointment. 


Terms. — 6d.  for  an  engagement  of  a  week  or  less ; 
Is.  up  to  a  month.  For  supply  servants,  needlewomen, 
and  upholsteresses  the  fees  for  the  week  and  the  month 
are  doubled.  Amounts  up  to  one  shilling  should  be 
sent  in  half -penny  stamps.  Fee  for  permanent  engage- 
ments by  arrangement  with  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

A  subscription  of  5s.  covers  all  engagements  with  every 
class  of  worker  for  a  year. 

Hours. — Not  to  exceed  10  hours  a  day. 

Wa^es. — To  be  paid  direct  to  the  worker — 2s.  6d.  per 
day  with  food  ;  3s.  6d.  per  day  without  food.  A  minimum 
of  12s.  a  week,  or  by  arrangement,  if  for  a  permanency. 
Wages  of  dressmakers  and  upholsteresses,  etc.,  3s.  a  day, 
with  fares  and  food.  These  workers  are  able  to  stay  in 
the  house  if  required  to  do  so. 

When  names  and  addresses  of  workers  are  furnished 
to  employers  unable  to  make  immediate  arrangements, 
6d.  or  a  week's  fee,  is  charged,  pending  an  engagement. 
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APPENnCES  : 


APPENDIX  No,  XCV.  (B.). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.    {Q.  82864.) 


AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS. 
(Established  Janxjary  1st,  1851.) 


EXTRACTS  PROM  RULES  AS  REVISED  AT  THE  TWELFTH  DELEGATE  ItfEETING  HELD  AT 
LONDON,  1907.    IN  PORCE  ON  AND  PROM  JANUARY  1st,  1908. 


Name. 


Trades  to 
■which  mem- 
bers may 
belong. 


Objects. 


stewards  ; 
number  and 
duties  of. 


Rttle  I. — Name,  Objects,  and  Constitution. 

1.  The  society  formed  under  these  rules,  hereafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  shall  be  known  by  the  title  of  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  members  belonging  to, 
and  earning  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  district  com- 
mittee for  the  following  trades  or  branches  :  Smiths,  ship 
smiths,  angle  iron  smiths,  ships'  plumbers,  fitters  or 
turners  or  either  of  these,  or  others  here  mentioned  as 
seagoing  engineers,  roll  turners,  pattern  makers, 
machinists,  millwrights,  mechanical  draughtsmen,  planers, 
borers,  Blotters,  machine  drillers,  milling  machine  workers, 
shapers,  and  other  machine  men  ;  brass  finishers  and 
coppersmiths  employed  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades ;  armature  winders  and  electrical  engineers 
generally,  mechanical  and  scientific  instrument  makers, 
machine  joiners  employed  in  the  construction  of  cotton, 
silk,  flax,  woollen,  or  other  machinery ;  die  sinkers,  press 
tool  makers  and  stampers,  or  drop  hammer  forgers 
employed  in  the  engineering  and  kindred  trades. 

3.  The  objects  for  which  the  society  is  established  are  : 
By  the  pro\ision  and  distribution  of  fimds  and  by  the 
other  means  hereafter  mentioned  on  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  these  rules,  to  protect  and  regulate  the  conditions 
of  labour  in  the  trades  in  the  last  clause  mentioned,  and 
the  relation  of  its  members  with  them  ;  to  promote  the 
general  and  material  welfare  of  its  members ;  to  assist 
them  when  out  of  work  or  in  distressed  circumstances  ; 
to  assist  such  of  them  as  desire  it  to  acquire  possession 
of  their  dwellings  ;  to  provide  them  with  legal  assistance 
in  obtaining  redress  for  accidents  ;  to  support  them  in 
case  of  sickness,  accidents,  and  by  superannuation ; 
also  to  provide  for  their  burial  and  for  the  burial  of  their 
wives,  and  compensation  for  loss  of  tools  by  fire  or  water  ; 
to  aid  by  federation  other  societies  which  do  not  come 
under  preamble  of  our  rules,  and  other  trade  societies 
having  for  their  objects,  or  one  of  them,  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  workmen  ;  and,  by  extending  our  system 
of  investments  for  co-operative  productive  purposes,  to 
assist  in  altering  the  competitive  system  of  industry  for 
a  co-operative  system  in  order  to  secure  a  full  share  of 
the  fruits  of  our  labour.  But  before,  however,  any 
money  can  be  invested  by  the  executive  council  for  the 
last-named  pui'pose  the  object  and  amount  proposed  to 
be  invested  shall  be  clearly  defined  by  them  and  a  vote 
of  the  members  taken,  when  the  majority  for  or  against 
shall  decide  whether  the  society  adopt  the  proposal  or  not. 

Rule  IX. — Sick  Stewards. 
3.  Branches  shall  have  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the 
number  and  mode  of  appointing  their  sick  stewards,  and 
any  full  member  shall  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
as  such  v/hen  he  has  been  in  the  society  twelve  months. 
A  sick  steward  shall  visit  the  sick  once  in  each  week,  or 
oftener  if  the  branch  think  it  necessary,  except  in  cases 
where  the  member  is  afflicted  with  an  infectious  disease, 
in  which  case  his  medical  attendant  shall  be  consulted. 
But  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  infectious  disease  the 
sick  member  must  be  seen  by  the  sick  visitor.  The  sick 
steward  shall,  when  necessary,  remit  sick,  superannu- 
ation, or  donation  benefit,  and  shall  receive  2d.  for 
each  remittance,  but  the  cost  of  remitting  donation  and 
superannuation  benefits,  must  be  deducted  from  those 
benefits.  They  shall  report  every  visit  personally,  or 
in  writing,  to  the  secretary  once  in  each  week,  and  to  the 
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branch  on  the  meeting  night.  They  shall  be  provided 
with  a  book,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  sick  member 
each  time  he  is  visited  (or,  if  he  is  not  able  to  sign,  by  his 
friends  in  his  presence),  the  date  he  is  visited  being  noted 
therein.  They  shall  pay  the  sick  member  as  early  as 
possible  on  Priday  evening,  unless  he  reside  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  clubhouse,  in  which  case  he  shall  be 
paid  not  later  than  Saturday  at  6  p.m.  But  if  a  sick  member 
resides  over  two  miles  from  his  own  or  any  other  branch, 
his  sick  pay  may  be  sent  by  post.  Por  neglecting  any 
of  the  duties  enumerated  in  this  clause  a  fine  of  6d.  will 
be  imposed. 

4.  A  sick  steward  shall  receive  3d.  for  each  visit  paid 
to  a  sick  member,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all 
moneys  entrusted  to  him.  He  shall  attend  on  regular 
meeting  nights  at  the  time  appointed  by  each  branch, 
report  how  he  found  the  sick,  and  produce  the  sick  book 
to  the  president,  who  shall  examine  and  sign  the  same. 
Por  non-attendance  he  shall  be  fined  Is.,  unless  a  satis- 
factory reason  be  given  to  the  members  on  the  following 
meeting  night,  but  should  be  he  unable  to  fulfil  his  duties 
through  sickness,  leaving  the  district,  or  any  other  cause 
the  secretary  shall  appoint  another  member  to  fill  his 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  branch. 

Rule  XII. — Vacant  Books. 

1.  Each  branch  shall  be  provided  with  a  vacant  book  How  kept, 
which  shall  be  kept  as  the  branch  may  direct,  and  in 

which  there  shall  be  kept  a  list  of  shops,  and  the  address 
of  the  registrar.  A  list  of  shops  and  meal  hours  shall 
also  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  each  branch,  except  in 
towns  where  more  than  one  branch  exists,  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  district  committee 
how,  and  in  what  place,  such  list  shall  be  kept. 

2.  Every  member  out  of  employment  who  is  in  receipt  When 
of  donation,  and  residing  within  two  mi'es  from  the  signed, 
clubhouse  or  vacant-book  ofiice,  must  each  day  (Sundays 

and  usual  district  holidays  excepted)  sign  his  name  and 
place  the  number  of  his  contribution  card  in  the  vacant 
book,  in  ink,  or  answer  to  the  vacant-book  keeper  where 
the  vacant  book  is  so  kept ;  but  should  any  member 
reside  more  than  two  miles  from  any  clubhouse  or  vacant- 
book  office,  he  shall  sign  every  alternate  day  (Sundays 
and  the  usual  holidays  of  the  district  excepted),  at  such 
hours  as  each  district  committee  may  appoint,  but  not 
later  than  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  twelve  o'clock 
on  Saturday.  If  the  member  reside  five  miles,  but  less  Exemptions, 
than  ten,  from  the  clubhouse  or  vacant-book  office,  the~ 
regulation  of  his  case  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  branch  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  sifch  member  sign 
less  than  once  a  week.  In  the  case  of  members  distant 
ten  miles  and  upwards,  the  branch  may  use  ils  discretion 
but  in  eveiy  such  case  the  member  must  send  in  a  cer- 
tificate weekly,  signed  by  two  members  or  two  respectable 
householders,  testifying  that  he  is  unemployed.  In 
countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  district  com- 
mittees shall  have  power  to  regulat3  the  time  of  attei- 
dance  and  distance  to  travel  to  sign  the  vacant  book. 
In  the  event  of  a  member  having  contagious  sickness 
in  his  family  he  shall  be  exempt  from  signing  for  the 
time  being,  on  the  production  of  satisfactory  evidence  strange 
to  the  secretary.  Any  strange  member  wishing  to  use  members 
the  vacant  book  shall  produce  a  travelling  card  or  a  signing, 
certificate  of  membership  before  being  allowed  to  do  so. 
No  secretary  shaU  be  allowed  to  grant  leave  to  any 
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member  to  omit  signing  the  vacant  book,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  as  may  be  going  a  distance  in  search  of 
emplo3rment.  Any  member  neglecting  to  sign  as  specified 
shall  for  each  neglect  lose  his  day's  allowance. 

3.  The  vacant  book  shall  be  brought  up  each  branch- 
meeting  night,  and  the  names  of  the  members  signing 
the  same  read  over  at  the  meeting,  and  all  members 
signing  must  attend  the  branch  meeting  at  least  once 
each  month  or  be  fined  Is.  Whenever  a  member  knows 
of  a  vacancy,  or  leaves  one  situation  to  go  to  another, 
or  if  he  give  or  receive  notice  to  leave  his  employment, 
he  shall  give  information,  in  writing,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  the  nearest 
branch  secretary  or  vacant-book  keeper,  withiu  twenty- 
four  hom-s,  or  be  fined  2s.  6d.  for  each  neglect,  unless 
a  satisfactory  reason  be  given  to  the  branch.  Any 
member  commencing  work  must  inform  his  branch 
secretary,  also  the  nearest  branch  secretary  where  he 
is  at  work,  in  writing,  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  also 
give  his  rate  of  pay  within  three  days  after  receiving 
the  same  or  be  fined  Is.  The  last  sentence  relating  to 
members  notifying  secretaries  shall  be  printed  on  pence 
cards. 

4.  There  shall  be  central  vacant-book  offices  in  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  There  may  be  also 
central  vacant-book  offices  established  in  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Bolton,  Birmingham,  Oldham, 
ilelboinne  and  Sydney,  or  at  either  of  those  places, 
provided  that  a  majority  of  the  members  in  either  of 
them  vote  in  favour  of  such  at  any  time.  In  each  case 
the  duties  of  the  vacant-book  keeper  shall  be  to  forward 
to  each  branch  secretary  in  his  district  a  statement  of 
the  attendance  at  vacant  book  of  their  respective  members 
once  each  week  ;  he  shall  also  post  in  the  vacant-book 
office  a  record  of  the  members  sent  to  situations  and  the 

c  Accoimts.  branch  to  which  they  belong. 

***** 

5.  Where  practicable  all  branches  within  two  miles 
of  vacant-book  office,  shall  hold  their  meeting  therein, 
in  preference  to  any  other  premises.  Vacant-book  offices 
may  be  connected  Avith  the  central  telephone  office  of 
their  district,  if  approved  of  by  the  executive  coimcil. 

6.  In  any  town  where  there  are  three  or  more  branches, 
but  no  vacant-book  office,  a  register  shall  be  kept,  which 
shall  contain  the  names  of  members  out  of  employment, 
their  address  and  the  branch  they  belong  to,  also  class 
of  work  accustomed  to,  the  same  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  local  district  committee,  who  shall  appoint  an 
officer  to  attend  the  same,  and  whose  name,  address, 
and  place  where  register  is  kept  shall  be  placed  in  list 
of  corresponding  officers.  His  duties  shall  be  to  answer 
any  application  for  men  that  may  be  wanted. 

Districts  in  towns  of  large  area  (where  no  vacant-book 
office  exists)  shall  have  power  to  appoint  more  than  one 
central  register  if  requisite.  The  member  or  membei-s 
appointed  thereto  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  for 
each  branch  per  ciuarter  comprising  such  central  register, 
the  appointment  and  payment  to  be  made  by  the  district 
committee. 

The  register  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner  and  place 
as  the  district  committee  may  annually  determine,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  will  best  serve 
the  objects  intended  by  this  clause,  namely,  getting 
members  speedily  into  situations. 

Rule  XX. — Admission  of  Full  Mehbees. 
1.  The  scale  of  entrances  for  full  membership  : — 
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5.  Each  candidate  for  admission  under  this  rule  must 
be  qualified  for  membership  under  the  following  con- 
ditions :  He  shall  have  served  five  years  at  one  or  more 
of  the  trades  mentioned  ia  these  rules,  except  in  coxmtries 
where  a  less  number  of  years'  apprenticeship  is  the  estab- 
lished rule  ;  or  he  shall  have  served  three  years  in  the 
workshop  in  addition  to  at  least  four  years  previously  ia 
the  engineering  department  of  a  technical  school ;  or  he 
shall  have  been  a  full  member  of  another  society,  and 
having  paid  up  aU  arrears  in  that  society  joins  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  within  six  weeks  afterwards 
in  which  case  he  shall  be  entitled  to  immediate  benefits. 
In  the  latter  event,  however,  the  previous  membership  in 
the  other  society  wiU  not  be  reckoned  as  qualifying  for 
superannuation.  He  shall  be  at  least  nineteen,  and  less 
than  forty  years  of  age,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates 
who  have  previously  been  members  and  excluded  for 
arrears,  who  may  be  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five. 
If  he  has  been  out  of  his  apprenticeship  for  two  years 
he  shall  be  in  receipt  of  the  rate  of  wages  ordinarily  paid 
to  the  trade  in  the  district,  and  if  less  than  two  years 
out  of  his  apprenticeship  he  shall  be  in  receipt  of  the 
wages  laid  down  by  the  district  committee.  He  must  be 
of  good  ability  £ls  a  w  orkman,  of  steady  habits,  and  of  good 
moral  character.  If  an  otherwise  legally-qualified  can- 
didate falls  out  of  work  between  the  date  of  proposition 
and  the  date  fixed  for  entrance,  such  fact  shall  not  prevent 
his  admission.  Smiths,  having  served  their  time  ia  other 
than  engine  or  machine  shops,  shall  be  eUgible  for  ad- 
mission if  they  have  worked  five  years  at  the  trade  and 
are  good  workmen  and  earning  the  minimum  wage  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  employed.  Members  of  other 
societies  can  be  admitted  in  groups  of  not  less  than  five, 
under  conditions  as  set  out  in  Rule  XIV.  Any  apprentice 
may  join  as  a  full  member  within  the  last  twelve  months 
of  his  apprenticeship,  provided  he  is  at  least  nineteen 
and  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  has 
already  served  four  years'  apprenticeship.  Any  such  ap- 
prentice shall  pay  entrance  fees  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  and  contributions  in  accordance  with  Rule 
XXV.,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  any  levies,  except 
superannuation,  until  he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship, 
but  shall  be  in  all  other  respects  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  joining  the  Society  as  full  members. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  another  trade  society,  except  such 
membership  of  another  societj'  be  but  honorary,  or  except 
in  the  case  of  associated  trades  formed  for  their  general 
protection.  Any  member  enteriag  aay  other  kindred 
trade  society  shall  be  excluded,  and  forfeit  all  he  has  paid 
into  this  Society  except  under  special  circumstances, 
when  permission  must  be  granted  by  the  executive  council. 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  deaf  or 
dimib,  or  who  is  ruptured,  or  has  lost  a  limb,  or  who  is 
subject  to  fits,  or  who  is  through  imperfect  vision  obliged 
to  wear  glasses  at  his  work,  or  who  has  last  more  than 
two  whole  fingers  from  one  hand,  unless  he  can  produce 
a  medical  certficate  to  the  effect  that  his  failing  is  not 
detrimental  to  him  ia  his  capacity  as  a  workman.  Persons 
who  have  lost  one  eye  may,  if  the  remaining  one  be  good, 
be  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  but  must  pro- 
duce a  medical  certificate  in  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  remaining  eye.  In  all  these  cases  the  medical 
certificates  must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  cotmcil 
prior  to  the  admission  of  the  candidates. 

10.  The  candidate  before  being  admitted  shaU,  if  the 
branch  deem  it  necessary,  produce  a  certificate  of  health 
from  such  surgeon  as  the  branch  may  appoint,  th& 
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Re  Provision  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Society.  If  it  be  certified 
for  unfit.  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  sick  benefit,  he  may 
be  admitted,  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  but  that  of 
sick,  and  shall  pay  into  the  society  the  sum  of  2d.  per 
week  less  than  is  paid  as  full  contributions,  and,  when 
unable  to  follow  his  employment  through  sickness,  he 
shall  be  exempt  from  pajTnent  of  contributions  altogether. 
The  same  examination  and  condition  shall  apply  to 
members  of  societies  not  having  a  sick  fund  joining  this 
Society,  who  may  be  certified  to  possess  a  constitution 
imfitting  them  to  be  members  of  a  sick  society.  If  at  any 
subsequent  period  a  member,  after  medical  examination, 
be  declared  to  be  of  sound  health  and  fit  to  be  a  member  of 
a  sick  society,  he  shall  be  admitted  and  entitled  to  the 
sick  benefit  after  having  paid  the  full  contribution  for 
a  period  of  fifty-two  weeks. 

12.  Any  member  being  single  when  admitted,  and 
marrying  at  some  future  time,  shall  give  notice  to  the 
secretary  of  his  branch  within  four  weeks  or  be  fined 
2s.  6d.,  and  shall  have  no  claim  for  funeral  money  for  his 
wife  until  he  produces  proof  of  his  marriage. 

Rule  XXI. 

Any  person  working  at  any  of  the  departments  of 
trade  mentioned  in  Rule  I.,  and  not  provided  for  in 
Rule  XX.,  may  become  a  member  if  he  has  worked  five 
years  at  the  trade,  and  is  in  receipt  of  the  usual  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  his  class  in  the  district,  or  if  be  conforms 
to  the  conditions  attached  to  admission  under  the  terms 
of  the  rules  here  following : — 

SIachinist  Section  :  For  Machinemen  not  Otherwise 
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2s.  6d.  shall  be  paid  on  night  of  proposition,  together  with 
4d.  for  a  copy  of  rules,  and  2s.  6d.  on  night  of  admission, 
the  remainder,  if  any,  to  be  paid  within  a  period  of  ten 
weeks  from  the  later  date. 

The  contributions  shall  be  lOd.  per  week,  subject  to 
proportional  increase,  as  per  Rule  XXV.  Levies  shall 
also  be  charged  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
charged  to  full  members,  excepting  in  the  case  of  super- 
annuation levy,  which  shall  be  a  fixed  one  of  9d.  per 
quarter,  and  of  accident  levy,  which  shall  be  half  the 
amoimt  charged  upon  full  members. 

Every  person  joining  this  section  must  have  been  em- 
2)loyed  for  two  j^ears  consecutively  as  a  machinist  in  the 
engineering  trade.  He  must  be  at  least  twenty,  and  not 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  earning  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  as  fixed  for  his  class  by  the  local 
district  committee,  such  wage  rate,  however,  to  be  not 
less  than  70  per  cent.,  of  the  standard  rate  as  fixed  for  full 
members. 

The  members  of  this  section  shall  become  free  and 
entitled  to  benefit  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  months  from 
date  of  admission.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  donation, 
sick,  accident,  superannuation,  and  funeral  benefits, 
according  to  the  scale  here  following,  as  well  as  to  benevo- 
lent, contingent,  emergency,  and  legal  defence  fund  bene- 
fits proportionate  to  amount  of  levy  paid : — 

If  unemployed,  to  10s.  per  week  for  ten  weeks  ;  5s. 
per  Meek  for  twelve  weeks  ;  and  2s.  6d.  per  week  for 
fourteen  weeks. 

If  a  member  of  ten  years'  standing  is  sick,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  10s.  per  week  for  ten  weeks  ;  5s.  per  week 
for  sixteen  weeks  ;  and  2s.  6d.  per  week  as  long  as  he 
remains  ill. 

If  he  has  been  a  member  less  than  ten  years,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  10s.  per  week  for  ten  weeks  ;  5s.  per  week  for 
sixteen  weeks  ;  and  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
when  the  benefit  shall  cease. 

If  a  member  of  twenty-five  years"  standing  has  attained 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  is,  by  reason  of  ago  and  infirmity. 


unable  to  earn  his  living,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  5s.  per 
week  ;  if  he  has  been  a  member  thirty  years,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  6s.  per  week ;  if  thirty-five  years  a  member. 
7s.  per  week ;  and  if  forty  years,  8s.  per  week. 

A  member  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  £50  on  Accident 
meeting  with  an  accident,  or  on  becoming  afflicted  in  such  benefit'^ 
a  manner  as  to  totally  incapacitate  him  from  earning  his 
living,  providing  such  accident  or  affliction  is  not  the  result 
of  his  own  misconduct. 

On  the  death  of  a  free  member  of  this  section,  £8  shall  Funeral 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXXII.  benefit. 
Any  free  member  shall,  on  the  death  of  his  lawful  wife,  be 
entitled  to  the  sum  of  £3,  leaving  £5  to  be  paid  for  his  own 
funeral. 

Any  member  of  this  section  who  has  worked  five  years  Transfer 
at  the  trade,  and  is  in  receipt  of  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  to  full 
the  District  Committee  for  full  members,  shall  be  trans-  membership, 
ferred  to  full  membership.    He  shall  then  pay  full  contri- 
butions and  levies,  and  shall,  after  twelve  months,  be 
entitled  to  full  benefits ;   but,  in  computing  qualifying 
time  for  superannuation  benefit,  only  70  per  cent,  of  his 
membership  vmder  this  rule  shall  be  credited  to  him. 
No  further  entrance  fee  shall  be  required  on  being  trans- 
ferred. 

Rule  XXII. — Admission  of  Apprentices. 

1.  Any  apprentice  who  has  worked  two  years  at  any  of  Qualifica- 
the  trades  mentioned  in  Rule  I.,  and  who  is  not  less  than  tion  of. 
seventeen  or  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  (except  in 

the  United  States  Canada,  and  Australasia, 

where  such  may  be  admitted  into  this  section  up  to  the 
age  of  23),  may  be  admitted  as  a  probationary  member, 
provided  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  good  health,  and 
of  average  promise  as  a  workman. 

3.  Any  member  of  this  section  who  shall  have  been  in  Benefits, 
the  Society  at  least  twelve  months,  and  who  is  not  dis- 
entitled to  benefit  according  to  the  foregoing  clause, 

being  prevented  from  following  his  employment  through 
sickness  or  accident,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  5s. 
per  week  for  twenty -six  weeks,  and  2s.  6d.  per  week  for 
fifty-two  weeks,  when  the  benefit  shall  cease.  Any 
member  unable  to  work  through  sickness  must,  if  claiming 
sick  pay,  inform  his  secretary,  in  writing,  within  two 
days  ;  failing  to  do  so,  his  claim  shall  only  hold  good 
from  the  day  preceding  the  actual  giving  of  notice.  He  Contingent, 
shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  contingent  benefit,  as  specified 
in  Rule  XXVII. ,  and  exempted  from  payment  of  con- 
tributions in  the  event  of  suspension  for  six  days  or  more 
provided  that  such  suspension  is  caused  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  On  the  death  of  a  member  not  disentitled  Funeral, 
to  benefit,  his  nominee  or  next-of-kin  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  £5  as  funeral  allowance. 

4.  Any  free  probationary  member  being  a  pattern-  j^^gg  (.^^jj^ 
maker,  millwright,  or  machine  joiner,  not  disentitled  by 

arrears  of  contributions,  who  shall  lose  his  tools  by  fire 
or  ^Yater  shall  receive  compensation  to  the  amoimt  of 
(not  exceeding)  £5,  provided  in  such  cas5  the  member  has 
taken  reasonable  precautions  for  their  safety,  and  his 
branch  is  satisfied  he  has  done  so. 

5.  Any  apprentice  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  Transfer 
years,  and  has  been  at  least  four  years  at  the  trade  and  t° 

twelve  months  as  a  probationary  member,  may  apply  to  membership, 
his  branch  to  become  a  full  member. 

Rule  XXIII. — Admission  of  Trade  Members. 

1.  The  scale  of  entrances  for  trade  membership  shall  be 
half  the  amoimt  paid  by  full  members  of  same  age,  as  per 
scale : 

Scale  of 
entrance. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

not 

exceeding 

the  age  of  31 

-  0 

14 

6 

;  J 

32 

-  0 

16 

0 

99 

33 

-  0 

18 

0 

99 

99 

34 

-  1 

0 

0 

99 

35 

-  1 

2 

0 

9r 

99 

36 

-  1 

3 

6 

99 

99 

37 

-  1 

5 

0 

99 

99 

38 

-  1 

6 

s. 

99 

99 

39 

-  1 

8 

0 

99 

40 

-  1 

10 

0 
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lalifica- 
ns  re  age 
d  wages. 


mation 
ttefit. 


2s.  6d.  shall  be  paid  when  proposed,  together  with  4d. 
for  a  copy  of  the  niles,  2s.  6d.  on  night  of  admission,  and 
the  remainder  within  fourteen  weeks  from  date  of  admis- 
intribu-       sion.    Contributions  to  be  lOd.  per  week,  subject  to  a 
lis.  proportional  increase  as  per  Clause  1  of  Rule  XXV. 

3Iode  of  proposition  shall  be  the  same  as  laid  down  in 
Clause  2  of  Rule  XX. 

2.  Every  person  joining  this  section  must  have  been 
employed  for  five  years  consecutively  at  one  or  other 
of  the  trades  mentioned  in  Rule  I.,  and  must  not  be  less 
than  thirty  or  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  earning 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  the  district  in  which  he 
is  working. 

3.  Any  trade  member  who  has  been  twelve  months 
in  the  Society,  and  whose  arrears  of  contributions  do  not 
amount  to  5s.,  leaving  his  situation  under  circumstances 
satisfactory  to  his  branch,  shall  be  entitled  to  10s.  per 
week  for  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  per  week  for  fourteen 
weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for  twenty-four  weeks,  when 

srinination  this  benefit  shall  terminate.  On  coming  on  benefit 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  those  amounts  if  he  has  not 
received  any  benefit  for  the  twelve  months  before,  but 
if  he  has  received  any  portion  of  the  benefits  stated  above 
he  shall  be  entitled  only  to  as  much  more  as  will  make  up 
fifty-two  weeks,  when  the  benefit  will  terminate.  He 
shall  not  then  be  again  entitled  to  donation  until  he  has 
worked  eight  consecutive  weeks  at  the  trade  and  received 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  of  the  shop  or  district  in  which 
he  is  employed. 

5.  IMembers  of  this  section  are  not  entitled  to  sick 
or  superannuation  benefit,  but  if  twelve  months'  members 
they  are  exempt  from  payment  of  contributions  when 
prevented  from  following  their  employment  through 
sickness  (but  shall  comply  with  nile  governing  all  other 
sick  members)  or  want  of  emplojnnent,  after  receiving  fifty- 
two  weeks'  donation  benefit,  upon  production  to  the 
branch  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  that  effect. 

6.  Jlembers  of  this  section  will  be  entitled  to  contingent 
benefit  in  accordance  with  Rule  XXVII. 

7.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member  of  this  section,  £5 
funeral  benefit  will  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  Clause  1, 
Rule  XXXII.,  provided  the  arrears  of  said  member  do 
not  exceed  lOs.  In  the  case  of  a  registered  member  the 
arrears  must  not  exceed  25s. 

11.  Any  member  of  this  section,  under  the  age  of  forty 
years,  desiring  to  become  a  full  member  may  apply  at  a 
meeting  of  his  branch  for  liberty  to  do  so. 


Rule  XXIV. — Trade  Protection  Members. 

1.  Persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  following 
any  of  the  branches  of  trade  mentioned  in  Rule  I.,  Clause  2, 
may  be  admitted  members  of  this  section  provided  they 
have  worked  at  least  five  years  at  any  of  the  branches  of 
trade  mentioned  in  Rule  I.,  Clause  2,  and  are  not  eligible 
to  join  as  full  members  under  Rule  XX.,  but  must  be 
■working  under  conditions  sanctioned  by  the  district 
committee.  Members  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled 
to  benefit  in  times  of  trade  disputes,  and  to  funeral  benefit. 
Mode  of  proposition  to  be  governed  by  Rule  XX. 

2.  Candidates  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  7s.  6d., 
2s.  6d.  of  which  shall  be  paid  on  the  night  of  proposition, 
together  with  4d.  for  a  copy  of  rules,  2s.  6d.  on  the  night 
of  admission,  and  the  balance  within  four  weeks  of  date 
of  admission.  They  shall  pay  a  contribution  of  4d.  per 
week,  and  shall  be  in  the  Society  twelve  months  before 
being  entitled  to  the  benefits  hereinafter  set  forth. 

.3.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  this  section  leaving 
his  situation  by  order  of  the  district  committee  or  execu- 
tive council,  or  being  locked  out  for  refusing  conditions 
which  are  considered  unsatisfactory  by  those  bodies,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  dispute  benefit  at  the  ra^e  of  10s.  per 
week  for  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  5s. 
for  twenty-four  weeks,  when  this  benefit  shall  terminate. 
Non-free  members  will  be  treated  the  same  as  non-free 
members  in  Clause  9,  Rule  XXVI.  No  member  will  be 
entitled  to  benefit  whose  arrears  exceed  3s. 


4.  Upon  the  death  of  any  free  member,  having  joined  Payment  to 
before  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  nominee  or  nearest  of  kin  relatives 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  £5,  provided  the  ^    ®*  • 
said  member's  arrears  of  contributions  do  not  exceed 

the  sum  of  5s.,  but  for  any  member  joining  after  the  age 
of  fifty-five  years,  £2  10s.,  as  funeral  benefit,  shall  only  be 
paid. 

5.  Members  of  this  section  shall  participate  in  Contigent,  Levies. 
Emergency,  Benevolent,  and  Legal  Assistance  Funds,  and 

shall  pay  all  levies  imposed  for  those  purposes. 

6.  When  unable  to  follow  their  employment  through  Exemption 
sickness  they  shall  be  exempt  from  payment  of  contri-  while  sick, 
butions  upon  production  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  their 

branch,  but  shall  comply  with  rule  governing  all  other 
sick  members,  and,  in  the  event  of  losing  or  leaving  situa- 
tions imder  circumstances  satisfactory  to  the  branch, 
shall  also  be  exempt  from  contributions  if  unemployed 
for  six  or  more  days,  provided  they  sign  the  vacant  book 
as  directed  by  the  branch. 

Rule  XXV. — Contributions  and  Arrears. 

1.  Every  full  member  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  Rate  of 
per  week,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  these  rules  ;  ^p^itribu- 
but,  when  the  general  fund  is  reduced  to  £4  per  member,  ^°  ^' 
the  contributions  shall  be  increased  by  such  sum  per  week 

as  will  sustain  the  funds  at  not  less  than  that  amount. 
At  any  time  when  5  per  cent.,  or  less,  of  our  members  are  When 
unemployed,  the  executive  coimcil  shall  take  the  votes  increased, 
of  the  members  as  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
reserve  fund  by  extra  contribution,  and  such  extra  con- 
tributions shall  not  continue  in  force  longer  than  twelve  ''?"bject 
weeks  withoiit  a  second  vote  of  the  members  being  taken.  vote. 

2.  Any  member  neglecting  to  pay  on  the  branch-meeting  Arrears 
night  when  he  owes  10s.  contributions  shall  forfeit  all  disentitling 
claim  to  donation,  sick,  and  superannuation  benefits,  until  benefit, 
lie  reduces  his  arrears  below  that  amount,  and  keeps  them  j. 

below  for  four  weeks  thereafter  ;  and  the  heirs  of  any  7^ 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  moneys  which  the  said  advance 
member  had  paid  in  advance  at  the  time  of  death,  plus  ^^^J 
the  ordinary  funeral  benefit.    Any  non-free  member  ' 
rmder  thirty-five  years  of  age  allowing  his  arrears  to  exceed 
40s.,  or  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  to  exceed  50s.,  shall 
be  excluded,  but  all  non-free  members  must  reduce  their 
arrears  below  10s.  one  month  before  becoming  free,  or 
be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  free  members.  Should  -^^^  ^^^^ 
any  non-free  member  be  thro\vn  out  of  employment  under  ^j^embers' 
circumstances  satisfactory  to  his  branch,  and  be  unable  contribu- 
to  pay  his  contributions,  they  shall  remain  in  abeyance  tions  re 
until  he  again  obtains  employment ;  branches  to  have  a  benefit, 
discretionary  power  to  grant  extension  for  the  payment 
of  arrears  accrued  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  be  receive  benefit 
until  he  has  paid  fifty-two  weeks'  contributions,  unless 
withdrawn  from  his  employment,  or  is  involved  in  a  strike 
or  lock-out,  and  he  must  then  pay  contributions  and  levies. 

3.  All  contributions  owing  by  members  after  the  books  When 
are  closed  on  ordinary  meeting  nights  shall  be  considered  ^^^^^ 
arrears,  and,  as  herein  specified  will  render  members 
liable  to  penalties  under  certain  conditions.  In  case  of 
claims  for  benefit,  contributions  accruing  from  members 
between  ordinary  branch-meeting  nights  shall  not  be 
deemed  arrears,  but  simply  moneys  owing,  and,  together 

with  arrears,  if  any,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to. 

4.  Free  members  in  receipt  of  benefit  shall  be  exempt  Exemptions 
from  payment  of  contributions  in  proportion  to  the  froj"i  eon- 
number  of  days  they  may  be  in  receipt  of  same.    Members  J^^^^  time  ^ 
systematically  earning  wages  for  half  the  weekly  hours  of 

the  district  (through  slackness  of  work  or  systematic 

short  time),  or  members  who  may  be  suspended  for  six 

days  and  who  do  not  get  donation  benefit,  through  the 

holidays  of  the  district  intervening,  shall  be  exempt  from  Holidays. 

contributions,  provided  he  or  they  inform  the  secretary 

in  less  than  two  days  from  the  close  of  each  week  in  which 

exemption  is  claimed.    Members  giving  up  their  situation 

to  seek  employment  in  British  Colonies  or  other  countries 

shall  not  be  exempt  from  contributions,  but  members  on 

travelling  card  going  to  or  returning  from  employment  to 

or  from  the  British  Colonies  or  other  countries  shall  be  '^^^ 

exempt  from  payment  of  contributions  during  time  of 
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Be  Benefits  voyage.  Any  member  having  received  the  full  amount 
terminated,  of  donation  benefit  entitled  to,  and  whose  benefit  has 
terminated,  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  contributions 
and  levies  until  he  again  obtains  employment  of  any  kind. 
But  he  must  sign  the  vacant  book,  as  directed  by  the 
branch  to  which  he  belongs. 

5.  All  levies  must  be  entered  in  the  conntribution  cards 
as  soon  after  such  levies  are  made  as  practicable,  but  they 
shall  not  be  charged  until  the  end  of  the  quarter  during 
which  they  are  imposed,  and  shall  then  be  charged  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  weeks  members  paying  them 
have  been  pa3ang  contributions  during  the  quarter. 
Non-free  members  during  apprenticeship  shall  be  free 
from  all  levies  except  superannuation  reserve  levy. 
Levies  must  be  considered  arrears  of  contribution,  but 
shall  not  exclude  a  member  or  disentitle  him  to  benefits 
until  the  close  of  the  books  on  the  following  meeting 
night.  But  should  any  secretary  or  auditors  neglect  to 
add  any  levies  to  a  member's  arrears  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  such  omissions  shall  not  afterwards,  by  special 
audit  or  otherwise,  disentitle  him  to  benefit. 

6.  Any  member  having  improperly  received  any  benefit, 
contributions       amount  of  such  shall,  if  not  paid  within  fourteen  weeks 


Levies,  when 
charged. 


Apprentices 
and  levies. 


When  levies 
count. 


Members' 


who  have  from  the  date  of  receiving  notice  from  the  secretary  of 
obtained  his  branch,  be  placed  to  his  arrears  of  contributions  ; 
benefit  but  if  the  amount  to  be  refunded  exceed  £3  10s.  the  branch 

improperly,  may  grant  an  extension  of  time  to  enable  the  member  to 
repay  the  same.  Any  member  having  to  refund  money 
through  coming  too  soon  on  either  donation,  sick,  or  super- 
annuation benefit,  shall  only  be  called  upon  to  refund  the 
actual  numbei  of  weeks'  or  days'  benefit  which  he  ought, 
according  to  rule,  to  have  remained  out  of  benefit,  and 
shall  pay  contributions  only  for  such  period  ;  the  amount 
of  such  benefit  shall  not  prejudice  his  claim  to  benefits 
he  may  have  afterwards  received ;  'but  any  member 
being  placed  on  benefit  who  through  arrears  of  contribu- 
tions is  disentitled  to  the  same,  and  has  not  reduced  his 
arrears  below  10s.,  shall  refund  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
Befundino'  received  by  him.  This  must  be  refunded  within  fourteen 
of  such  weeks  after  receiving  notice  to  do  the  same,  and  shall  not 

benefit.  be  considered  arrears  of  contributions  until  the  termination 

of  that  period  ;  but  should  the  member  who  has  moneys 
to  refund  declare  on  benefit  at  any  time  during  the  fourteen 
weeks,  he  must  clear  off,  from  his  own  means,  the  full 
amount  of  what  he  was  called  upon  to  refund,  before  he 
is  entitled  to  benefit. 
Contribution  7.  Every  member  shall  be  supplied  annually  with  a 
card,  pay-  card  (for  which  he  shall  be  charged  Id.,  payable  the  first 
ment  for.  quarter)  on  which  shall  be  entered  his  contributions  and 
arrears  ;  any  member  losing  or  defacing  his  card  shall  be 
supplied  with  another,  for  which  he  shall  pay  Id.  A 
member's  card  shall  stand  as  a  statement  of  his  financial 
position,  but  the  member  shall  be  held  responsible  for  its 
regular  presentation.  In  any  case  where  members'  cards 
are  not  produced,  the  Society's  books  shall  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  decide  in  case  of  dispute.  For  the  yearly  report 
the  members  (except  those  on  superannuation  and  those 
on  the  lowest  scale  of  sick  benefit)  shall  be  charged  6d. ; 
the  same  shall  be  placed  against  them  as  arrears  of  con- 
tributions at  the  end  of  the  September  quarter. 

8.  All  members  owing  15s.  or  upwards  as  arrears  of  con- 
tributions shall  be  notified  by  the  secretary  (by  circular), 
such  members  to  defray  the  cost  of  postage  ;  their  names 
shall  also  be  read  and  posted  in  the  branch  every  meeting 
night  by  the  president.  This  to  be  sufficient  notice  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  Members  shall  not  be  again 
notified  unless  their  arrears  have  been  reduced  below  10s. 
Members  allowing  their  arrears  to  exceed  26s.  after  having 
Penalties  j^^^j  notice  as  above  shall  be  excluded.  Any  member 
for  arrears'""  having  been  excluded  for  arrears  may,  if  he  give  notice 
to  the  secretary  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  appeal  to  the 
committee  of  his  branch,  within  eight  weeks  after  being 
apprised  of  the  same,  to  ascertain  if  his  exclusion  is  in 
accordance  with  rule,  and  any  such  ex-member,  if  xmder 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive  council,  be  reinstated  as  per  Rule  XX.,  Clause  4. 
Arrears.         AH  free  members  must  reduce  their  arrears  below  10s. 

on  the  last  meeting  night  in  June  and  December  (in 
Australasia  in  March  and  September)  or  be  fined  Is.  for 
each  neglect,  sea-going  and  registered  members  and 
outworkers  going  abroad  excepted. 


Yearly 
Report, 
payment  for, 


Arrears. 


RuLK  XXVI. — Donation  Benefit. 

1.  Should  any  member  of  ten  years'  standing  be  dis-  When 
charged  or  leave  his  employment  under  circumstances  entitled, 
satisfactory  to  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  and  not 
disentitled  to  benefit,  in  accordance  with  Rule  XXV.,  or 
a  non-free  member  (who  has  paid  the  whole  of  his  entrance 
money)  be  withdrawn  from  his  situation  by  a  branch, 
district  committee,  or  executive  council,  and  continue 
out  and  sign  the  vacant  book  for  three  consecutive  days, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  benefit  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  week  ^j^^^j^jg^ 
for  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  per  week  for  thirty  weeks,  and  a 
further  sum  of  6s.  per  week  as  long  as  he  remains  out  of 
employment ;  but  in  no  case  shall  he  receive  more  than 
£19  18s.  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks.  Members  who  Lgu^tij  qJ 
have  not  been  in  the  Society  ten  years,  but  who  have  membership, 
not  less  than  five  years'  membership,  shall  be  entitled  to 
10s.  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  per  week  for  thirty 
weeks,  and  6s.  per  week  for  thirty-four  weeks,  when  this 
benefit  shall  terminate,  and  in  no  case  shall  a  member  of 
less  than  ten  years'  membership  receive  more  than  seventy- 
eight  weeks'  donation  benefit  in  succession,  except  with- 
drawn by  the  executive  council,  district  committee,  or 
branch.  Members  who  have  not  been  in  the  Society 
five  years  shall  be  entitled  to  10s.  per  week  for  fourteen 
weeks,  7s.  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  6s.  for  twenty-four 
weeks,  when  this  benefit  shall  terminate,  and  in  no  case 
shall  a  member  of  less  than  five  years'  membership 
receive  more  than  fifty-two  weeks'  donation  benefit  in 
succession,  except  he  be  withdrawn  by  the  executive 
council,  district  committee,  or  branch. 

2.  Any  member  who  has  made  forty-eight  hours  Hours 
(overtime  included)  in  any  week  between  Friday  and  worked 
Friday,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  donation  benefit  between  per  week, 
those  days,  and  any  member  claiming  donation  shall  be 
compelled  to  state  to  the  branch  the  number  of  hours  he 

has  worked  (including  overtime)  in  the  week  for  which 
he  claims  donation,  and,  failing  to  give  a  correct  statement, 
he  shall  be  fined  5s.  Any  member  commencing  to  work 
on  a  night  shift  shall  be  entitled  to  benefit  for  the  day 
preceding  the  night  on  which  he  may  start  work,  provided 
he  has  signed  the  vacant  book,  but  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  for  the  day  on  the  morning  of  which  he  may 
cease  work.  In  the  case  of  young  free  members  being 
withdrawn  from  their  situations  through  not  receiving 
the  rate  of  wages  laid  down  by  their  branch  or  district 
committee,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  donation  benefit. 
If  a  member  who  has  been  working  in  a  district  other  than 
that  in  which  the  branch  of  which  he  is  a  member  is 
situated,  and  claims  benefit,  he  must  produce  a  note  to 
his  branch  secretary  from  the  secretary  of  the  nearest 
branch  to  where  he  has  been  working,  bearing  out  the 
statements  of  such  member,  before  such  benefit  can  be 
paid. 

3.  The  amount  of  benefit  to  which  a  member  is  entitled 
on  claiming  and  sustaining  claim  to  donation  shall  be 
determined  as  follows.  If  he  has  had  no  benefit  during 
the  twelve  months  before,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
terms  of  benefit  as  laid  down  in  Clause  1  of  this  rule, 
according  to  length  of  membership.  If,  during  the 
twelve  months  prior,  he  has  received  full  benefit  of  10s. 
per  week  for  any  period  short  of  fourteen  weeks,  he  shall 
be  entitled  only  to  a  continuation  of  such  benefit  for  a 
further  period  which  will  make  up  fourteen  weeks.  If, 
during  the  twelve  months  prior  to  claiming  benefit,  he  has 
already  had  fourteen  weeks'  full  benefit,  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  any  further  full  benefit,  but  to  short  benefit 
only.  If,  during  the  twelve  months  prior  he  has  had 
fourteen  weeks'  full  and  part  of  short  benefit,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  short  benefit  for  a  further  period  which 
will  make  up  the  number  of  weeks  as  laid  down  in  Clause  1, 
to  which  according  to  length  of  membership  he  is  entitled 
to  such  short  benefit.  Any  member  having  received  full 
term  of  fourteen  weeks'  full  donation  benefit  shall  not 
again  be  entitled  to  full  donation  benefit  until  he  has 
worked  eight  successive  weeks  at  the  trade,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages  of  the  shop  or  district  in  which  he  is  employed. 

4.  Any  free  member  not  disentitled  in  accordance  Suspension*, 
with  Rule  XXV.,  who  has  not  worked  during  the  week 

more  than  a  number  of  hours  (including  overtime)  equal 
to  half  the  working  hours  of  a  full  week,  being  suspended 
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for  not  less  than  three  days  for  stocktaking,  breakdowns, 
or  slackness  of  work,  and  having  signed  the  vacant  book 
in  accordance  with  rule,  or  without  signing  it  if  ha^  ing 
contagious  sickness  in  his  family,  shall  be  entitled  to 
donation  benefit. 

5.  Members  being  suspended  for  holidays  for  a  number 
of  days  in  excess  of  ten  in  any  one  year  shall  be  paid 
donation  benefit  for  such  days,  providing  they  sign  their 
own  branch  or  district  vacant  book  according  to  rule, 
if  such  district  or  branch  vacant  book  be  open  to  them. 
The  ten  days  in  question  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
district  committee,  and  the  members  may  be  paid  for 
the  days  at  any  holiday  period  in  excess  of  the  number 
allotted  by  the  committee  for  such  period.  Immediately 
upon  these  rules  coming  into  operation  the  district  com- 
mittees shall  clearly  allocate  the  holidays  over  the  year. 
Any  suspended  member  having  signed  the  vacant  book 
for  twelve  consecutive  days  prior  to  a  holiday  to  be 
treated  as  discharged,  and  paid  for  the  same. 

6.  Any  member  losing  his  employment  through  neglect 
of  work,  drunkenness,  or  disorderly  conduct,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  donation  imtil  he  has  again  been  in  employ- 
ment at  the  trade  eight  consecutive  weeks  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages  of  the  shop  or  district  he  may  be  working 
in,  and  any  member  leaving  one  job  to  go  to  another 
under  circumstances  not  satisfactory  to  his  branch,  and 
not  keeping  it  for  six  successive  weeks,  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  donation  until  he  again  obtains  employment  and  works 
four  successive  weeks  at  the  trade. 

7.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  member  obtaining 
donation  improperly,  the  applicant  must  state  to  the 
secretary,  in  writing,  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  employ- 
ment, within  twenty-four  hours,  and  attend  the  branch 
meeting  next  following  to  make  his  claim.  Should  he 
not  claim  within  f^jur  weeks  of  leaving  work,  he  shall 
be  disentitled  to  donation  benefit ;  this  shall  apply  to 
non-free  members  also.  If  unable  to  attend  through 
unavoidable  circumstances,  he  shall  make  the  claim  in 
writing,  unless  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  he  was  on 
sick  benefit,  but  must  claim  donation  benefit  immediately 
on  his  recovery.  If  any  non-free  full  member  who  is 
on  donation  or  contingent  benefit  obtains  employment, 
but  loses  the  same  within  four  weeks  under  circumstances 
satisfactory  to  his  branch,  he  shall  be  still  entitled  to 
the  benefit  he  was  previously  in  receipt  of.  If  a  member 
leaves  his  employment  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  Board 
of  Trade  examination  for  certificate,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  donation  at  the  conclusion  of  such  examination,  pro- 
viding he  claims  benefit  within  four  weeks  after  leaving 
his  emplo3anent,  but  he  must  pay  contribution  and 
levies  while  preparing  for  examination. 

8.  If  any  member  from  private  objections  refuses 
work  when  it  is  offered  to  him,  or  neglects  to  apply  when 
informed  of  a  vacancy,  he  shall  forfeit  his  donation  until 
he  again  obtains  employment  at  his  own  trade  and  receives 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  four  successive  weeks, 
except  he  can  show  sufficient  reason  to  the  branch  com- 
mittee, or  a  majority  of  the  members  present  on  the 
next  branch  meeting  night.  If  he  be  found  in  any  way 
imposing  on  the  Society,  he  shall  forfeit  his  donation 
and  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  branch  or  branch 
committee  may  consider  his  case  deserves. 

Any  member  who  is  in  receipt  of  benefit,  and  gives 
preference  to  a  person  not  belonging  to  the  Society,  to 
ask  for  or  accept  a  situation,  shall  be  suspended  from 
benefit  for  six  months.  If  any  member  gets  a  situation, 
or  uses  his  influence  in  getting  one,  for  any  person  not 
belonging  to  the  Society,  without  the  consent  of  the 
secretary  and  president,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  2Gs. 

9.  Any  member  in  receipt  of  donation  wishing  to  travel, 
shall  make  application  for  a  travelling  card  to  the  president 
or  secretary,  and  such  card  shall  then  be  filled  up  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  existing  rules  for  that  purpose. 
Branch  committees,  with  approval  of  their  branch,  shall 
have  power  to  compel  members,  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  on  donation  to  use  travelling  cards,  and  any  memher 
so  compelled  failing  to  obtain  employment  in  the  district 
within  four  weeks,  must  proceed  elsewhere  in  search  of 
the  same.  The  card  shall  contain  the  member's  name, 
the  amount  he  has  received  as  benefit,  and  the  depart- 


ment of  trade  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  be  sent  to 
the  general  office  to  be  registered  before  being  issued  to 
the  member.  He  shall  call  upon  the  secretary  of  one  Conditions 
of  the  branches  at  least  once  in  two  days,  or  failing  to  of  travel, 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  neglecting  this,  shall 
be  disentitled  to  benefit  for  that  time.  Failing  to  obtain 
a  situation  within  three  months  he  may  deliver  his  travel- 
ling card  or  certificate  to  the  nearest  branch  secretary 
and  sign  the  vacant  book.  Any  member  who  has  been 
on  travel  six  months  arriving  at  any  branch,  his  case 
shall  be  investigated  by  the  branch  committee,  and  the 
result  of  committee's  finding  entered  on  the  card.  The 
secretary  of  the  branch  at  which  any  member  arrives 
when  on  travel  shall  direct  him  to  the  place  he  considers 
most  likely  to  give  employment. 

10.  Any  member  with  a  travelling  card  stopping  in  a  Traveller 
town  where  there  is  a  branch  more  than  one  day  must  sign  signing, 
the  vacant  book,  according  to  Clause  2  of  Rule  XII.,  and 

give  up  his  travelling  card  to  the  secretary  during  such 

stay.    Any  non-free  full  member  who  has  paid  the  whole 

of  his  entrance  money,  and  is  not  10s.  in  arrears,  shall  "^'i '^^''ds. 

be  allowed  ?d.  for  a  bed  when  on  travel  and  in  a  town 

where  there  is  a  branch,  but,  in  towns  where  there  are  two 

or  more  branches,  payment  for  a  bed  for  six  nights.  Each 

non-free  member  shall  produce  a  certificate  showing 

the  time  it  was  granted,  also  the  amount  he  may  have 

received  for  beds  at  all  branches  he  may  have  called  at ; 

the  secretary  of  each  branch  must  enter  on  such  certificate  Certificates.. 

the  amount  he  has  paid  to  the  member  in  each  case. 

Members  disentitl3d  to  benefit,  desiring  to  travel,  shall 

have  a  special  travelling  card  as  proof  of  membership,  with 

provision  made  for  payment  of  contribution  into  any 

branch.    To  prevent  imposition  the  date  and  amount  of 

subscriptions  received  by  members  on  travel  shall  be 

entered  on  their  cards  or  certificates. 

11.  Wlien  any  member  on  travel  obtains  employment,  Intimating^ 
he  shall,  within  three  days,  deliver  his  travelling  card  or  employment, 
certificate  to  the  secretary  of  the  branch  nearest  to  the 

place  of  such  employment,  and  pay  his  contributions 
into  that  branch  ;  if  he  neglects  to  deliver  up  his  card 
or  certificate  within  three  days  he  shall  be  fined  sixpence 
for  each  day  exceeding  that  time.  When  the  secretary 
receives  the  travelling  card,  he  shall  forward  the  same  ^^^^^'^ 
to  the  general  office,  and  in  American-Canadian  and 
Colonial  branches  to  their  respective  councils  within 
seven  days,  but  if  within  that  period  the  member  again 
falls  out  of  employment,  the  secretary  may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, re-issue  the  travelling  card  again  to  the  member. 
Should  it  be  proved  that  a  member  in  receipt  of  donation, 
or  on  travel,  does  not  exert  himself  to  obtain  employment, 
he  shall  forfeit  the  benefit. 

12.  A  discretionary  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  officers  Powers  of 
of  each  branch  to  detain  a  member  on  travel  for  a  short  officers  re 
time  for  investigation  of  his  case  by  the  branch  committee,  travellers, 
or  if  they  see  a  prospect  of  obtaining  employment  for  him, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  member  in  receipt 

of  donation  ;  but  no  member  on  travel  shall  remain  in  a 
town  where  a  dispute  is  pending.  Wherever  a  branch 
holds  its  meetings,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  branch  officers 
where  practicable  to  see  that  there  is  sleeping  accommo- 
dation at  a  reasonable  cost  for  members  on  travel. 

13.  Any  member  leaving,  or  being  discharged  from,  his  Traveller 
emploj-ment  must  notify  his  branch  secretary  within  getting 
twenty-four   hours  in  accordance   with   the   following  employment, 
form  : — 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

The       day  of       19    .  ^ 

SiE, — This  is  to  inform  j'ou  that  I  {left  or  was  discharged  Notice. 
from)  the  employment  of  {firm's 
name)  on  the  day  of  on  account 

{state  reason). 

(Signed) 

Name —  ■= — 


A  ddress- 
No.  of  Card 


429.— VIII. 


Members  must  state  whether  they  left  or  were  dis- 
charged in  the  first  space,  and  the  reason  for  such  in  the 
space  cifter  "  account," 
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KuLE  XXVII. — Contingent  Benefit. 

1.  Should  any  member  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
from  any  of  the  following  causes,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
Contingent  Benefit  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week,  probation- 
ary members  2s.  6d.  per  week,  upon  production  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  council ;  the  application  for  the  benefit 
to  be  made  to  the  branch  within  eight  weeks. 

2.  Any  shop  or  district  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
or  for  advance  of  piece  prices  or  other  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  labour,  entered  into  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  council,  or  members  being  compelled 
to,  cease  work  owing  to  disputes  or  causes  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  shall  be  entitled  to  contingent  benefit. 

3.  Any  strike  or  withdrawal  of  members  against  a 
reduction  of  wages,  or  against  reduction  of  piece  prices, 
entered  into  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  district 
committee. 

4.  Any  strike  entered  into  or  discharge  of  a  member 
or  members  in  resistance  of  an  extension  of  hours  of 
labour,  or  encroachments  upon  existing  conditions  of 
overtime,  or  the  rates  paid  for  working  away  from  tie 
shop. 

5.  Any  strike  against  the  introduction  or  retention 
f  f  piece-work  or  task-work  that  is  contrary  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  district  committee, 

6.  Any  strike  or  lock-out  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
the  two-lathe  or  other  machine  system,  encroachment  on 
the  trade,  or  the  introduction  of  labourers  to  do  the  work 
of  mechanics. 

7.  Any  lock-out  or  discharge  of  members  simply 
because  they  are  members  of,  or  refuse  to  leave,  the 
Society. 

8.  Any  general  strike  or  committee  withdrawal,  ap- 
proved by  the  council,  against  the  imposition  of  unjust 
or  tyrannical  rules  or  conditions  of  labour. 

9.  Members  discharged  for  acting  as  members  of 
legitimate  shop  deputations  authorised,  or  afterwards 
sanctioned,  by  the  branch  or  district  conamittee. 

10.  Members,  acting  on  instructions  from  district 
committee,  refusing  to  do  work  coming  from  shops  where 
members  are  on  strike,  or  refusing  to  work  with  non- 
society  men. 

11.  Members  in  any  shop  being  compelled  to  take 
action  in  conjunction  with  other  trades,  and  who  stop 
work  before  it  is  possible  to  consult  the  district  committee 
or  the  executive  council,  shall,  in  the  event  of  their  action 
being  afterwards  approved  by  the  council,  be  entitled  to 
contingent  benefit. 

12.  No  members  will  be  entitled  to  contingent  tenefit 
who  at  any  time  fail  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  ordinary 
wages  or  other  conditions  of  working,  as  laid  down  by  the 
district  committee,  of  the  shop  in  which  they  may  start 
or  be  working,  except  in  cases  where  their  position  has 
heea  affected  or  changed  by  a  general  advance  of  wages 
movement,  as  per  Clause  I  of  this  rule  ;  nor  will  any  mem- 
bers be  entitled  for  refusing  conditions  previously  accepted 
by  them,  or  which  they  have  assisted  to  establish. 

13.  In  case  a  member  in  receipt  of  contingent  obtains 
employment,  and  does  not  work  four  successive  weeks, 
or  loses  such  employment  again  while  the  strike  or  lock-out 
which  occasioned  his  being  on  the  benefit  is  in  progress, 
he  shall  still  be  entitled  to  this  benefit.  Delegation  on 
Society's  business  not  to  be  considered  as  such  employ- 
ment. 

14.  No  member  shall  receive  contingent  benefit  for  a 
longer  period  than  fifty-two  weeks. 

1.5.  The  case  of  any  member,  which  does  not  come  under 
any  of  the  clauses  of  this  rule,  being  recommended  by 
his  branch,  such  case  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  by  the 
executive  coimcil ;  and  if  a  member  be  discharged  for 
slackness,  or  other  reasons  satisfactory  to  his  branch 
and  the  council  while  a  general  strike  or  lock-out  is  in 
progress,  and  not  being  able,  owing  to  such  strike  or  lock- 
out, to  find  employment,  he  shall,  on  production  of 
^afsfactory  evidence,  be  entitled  to  contingent  benefit. 


Rule  XXVIII. — Sick  Benefit. 

1.  Any  full  member  not  disentitled  to  benefit,  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  XXV.,  when  visited  by  mental  disease, 
bodily  sickness,  or  lameness  (not  occasioned  by  drunken- 
ness, disorderly  conduct,  or  any  disease  improperly  con- 
tracted) must,  within  two  days  from  the  time  of  his 
indisposition,  give  notice  to  the  secretary,  in  writing, 
according  to  the  form  placed  at  the  end  of  this  rule,  and 
shall  then  be  entitled  to  benefit  as  laid  down  in  this  rule  ; 
failing  to  do  so,  his  claim  shall  only  hold  good  from  the 
day  preceding  the  actual  giving  of  notice.  The  secretary 
shall  then  order  the  stewards  to  visit  the  sick  member, 
who  shall,  if  he  has  been  a  member  ten  years,  be  entitled 
to  10s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week 
as  long  as  he  continues  ill ;  making  a  total  of  £19  10s.  in 
the  first  fifty-two  weeks.  If  he  has  under  ten  and  not 
less  than  five  years'  membership,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
10s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for 
seventy-eight  weeks,  when  th:8  benefit  shall  terminate. 
If  he  has  imder  five  years'  membership,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  10s.  per  week  for  twenty  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for 
thirty-two  weeks,  when  this  benefit  shall  terminate. 
The  member,  on  his  recovery,  must  send  notice,  in  writing, 
to  the  secretary  within  two  days,  or  be  fined  Is.  No 
member  shall  receive  benefit  for  less  than  three  days,  and 
no  member  shall  receive  sick  benefit  for  any  day  that  he 
has  worked  part  of. 

2.  If  any  doubt  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  branch  to  which  a  sick  member  belongs  as  to  the  state 
of  his  health,  they  shall  appoint  a  physician  or  surgeon 
who,  accompanied  by  two  members  of  the  branch,  shall 
investigate  his  case,  and  give  a  certificate  as  to  his  state 
of  health,  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  society.  Should 
it  be  proved  that  such  member  has  been  imposing  on  the 
society,  he  shall  pay  all  expenses  consequent  on  such 
inquiry,  and  such  penalty  as  the  branch  may  deem  neces- 
sary, even  to  exclusion.  Should  any  member  in  receipt 
of  sick  benefit  refuse  to  sign,  or  cause  to  be  signed,  the 
sick  steward's  book,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  visit  of  a 
physician  or  surgeon,  such  member  shall  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  sick  benefit  mitil  he  conforms  thereto.  Any 
member  knowing  of  a  member  imposing  on  this  benefit 
and  not  reporting  the  same  to  the  secretary  or  branch  to 
which  the  sick  member  belongs  shall  be  fined  5s. 

3.  The  amount  of  benefit  to  which  a  member  is  entitled 
on  making  and  sustaining  his  claim  shall  be  determined 
as  follows : — 

If  it  be  found  that  he  had  received  no  sick  benefit  during 
the  twelve  months  before,  and  is  otherwise  entitled,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  amounts  as  laid  down  in 
Clause  1,  according  to  duration  of  membership. 

If  a  member  of  ten  years'  standing,  and  it  be  foimd 
that  he  had  received  full  benefit  in  the  twelve  months 
before  for  a  period  short  of  twenty-six  weeks,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  further  period.of  full  benefit  which  will 
make  up  twenty-six  weeks.  If  it  be  found  that  such 
member  had  received  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  twelve 
months  before,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
full  benefit. 

If  a  member  of  less  than  ten  years'  and  more  than  five 
years'  standing,  and  it  be  found  that  during  the  twelve 
months  before  he  had  received  full  benefit  for  a  period 
short  of  twenty-six  weeks,  he  shall  be  entitled  only  to 
such  full  benefit  for  a  further  period  which  will  make  up 
twenty-six  weeks.  If  he  had  received  twenty-six  weeks' 
benefit  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  any  more  full  benefit,  but  only  to  a  shoit 
benefit  of  5s.  per  week  for  a  period  which,  together  with 
former  period  of  receiving  benefit,  will  make  up  104  weeks 
in  all,  when  benefit  will  terminate. 

If  a  member  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and  it  be 
found  that  he  had  received  twenty  weeks'  benefit,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  further  full  benefit.  If  it  be  found 
that  he  had  received  full  benefit  for  a  period  short  of 
twenty  weeks,  he  shall  be  entitled  only  to  a  further 
period  which  will  make  up  twenty  weeks.  And  if  the 
member  of  less  than  five  years  had  received  twenty  weeks' 
full  and  a  certain  period  of  short  benefit  in  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  claiming  benefit,  he  shall  be  entitled 
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to  short  benefit  of  5s.  per  week  for  a  further  period  which 
will  make  up  thirty-two  weeks  of  such  short  benefit, 
when  his  sick  benefit  shall  terminate. 

On  sick  benefit  terminating,  no  member  shall  be  again 
entitled  to  further  benefit  until  he  has  worked  eight  weeks 
at  the  trade  or  occupation  he  was  following  prior  to  sick- 
ness, but  shall  be  entitled  to  exemption  of  contributions 
during  remainder  of  sickness. 

aess  4.  Any  member,  not  disentitled  to  benefit  through 

l^e  abroad,  arrears,  being  ill  in  any  foreign  place  where  there  is  no 
branch,  shall,  on  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
same  to  his  branch,  be  entitled  to  his  sick  benefit  from 
the  time  he  is  so  left  iintil  his  recoveiy,  but  in  all  cases 
he  shall  send  a  surgeon's  or  consul's  certificate  once  a 
month  to  entitle  him  to  benefit,  with  the  exception  of 
[deuce.  the  South  African  branches,  which  shall  have  discretionary- 
power  to  grant  sick  benefit  to  members  residing  ten  miles 
and  upwards  from  any  branch,  and  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  claim  owing  to  distance,  accidents,  and  sudden 
attacks  of  illness,  but  upon  recovery  and  giving  proof 
of  such  sickness  and  length  of  time  ill,  such  may  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  to  entitle  them  to 
benefit. 

5.  Should  a  sick  member's  case  be  such  as  to  require 
a  change  of  air  the  member  shall  cause  to  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  his  branch  a  note  from  his  medieal  attendant 
stating  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  removed  to  the 
country.  If  the  notice  be  satisfactory  to  the  secretary 
and  sick  stewards,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go,  and  they 
shall  likewise  have  the  power  to  grant  him  one  fortnight's 
sick  pay  in  advance  if  he  require  it.  Should  he  remain 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  secretary  of  the  branch  to  which 
he  belongs  shall  write  to  inform  the  secretary  of  the 
nearest  branch  to  where  he  has  removed,  and,  if  practi- 
able,  he  shall  instruct  the  sick  stewards  to  visit  him  and 
pay  him  his  sick  benefit.  But  in  districts  where  there  is 
no  branch  the  member  shall  send  a  note  to  his  own 
secretary  with  information  as  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  shall  do  so  every  fortnight  he  continues  there  ;  failing 
to  do  so  he  shall  forfeit  all  benefits  until  such  time  as  he 
conforms  to  rale.  The  note  aforesaid  must  be  signed 
by  a  surgeon,  or  two  respectable  householders,  who  must 
give  their  addresses.  Any  member  being  ordered  to  take 
a  sea  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  shall  be  allowed 
to  go  on  producing  a  certificate  from  a  surgeon  recom- 
mending such  as  being  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
member,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  benefit  during  such 
voyage.  Secretaries  may,  if  desired,  send  clearances 
for  members  on  sick  benefit. 

6.  Any  member  shall  be  entitled  to  sick  benefit, 
although  he  may  have  been  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment through  misconduct  and  so  not  entitled  to  donation  ; 
providing  that  such  ailment  was  not  brought  about  by 
misconduct,  and  that  he  produces  medical  evidence 
thereof  satisfactory  to  his  branch. 

7.  Any  member  making  a  false  declaration  of  sickness 
shall  refund  all  moneys  received  in  such  case,  and  shall 
forfeit  all  benefits,  except  funeral  benefit,  for  fourteen 
weeks.  If  detected  a  second  time,  he  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  Society. 

8.  Any  member  receiving  sick  benefit  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  be  out  of  his  residence  earlier  than  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  nor  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from 
the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of  September,  nor 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  from  the  last  day  in  September  to  the 
first  day  of  April,  unless  the  branch  decides  that  an  ex- 
tension of  time  wouldnot  be  injurious  to  the  member's  case. 
Branches  outside  the  United  Kingdom  to  arrange  these 
times  suitably  to  their  seasons.  Any  member  acting 
contrary  to  the  above  shall  not  be  paid  for  the  days  he 

lember  so  violates  rale.  If  any  member  be  proved  to  a  branch 
intoxicated,  or  branch  committee's  meeting  to  have  been  intoxicated 
while  receiving  sick  benefit,  or  before  sending  in  lis 
declaring-ofi  note,  or  detected  doing  any  kind  of  work, 
he  shall  forfeit  one  week's  sick  allowance,  or  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  £2.  Should  any  member,  by  persisting 
in  staying  out  after  the  proper  time,  or  other  misconduct, 
prolong  his  ailment  or  disease,  he  shall  forfeit  entirely 


his  claim  to  benefit  for  any  such  ailment  or  disease  until 
he  is  restored  to  health.    Any  member  so  misconducting 
himself  shall  not  be  again  entitled  to  benefit  until  he  has  Or  mis- 
worked  twelve  consecutive  weeks  at  the  trade,  and  received  'conducting 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  shop  or  district  '^'"'sd  ■ 
he  may  be  working  in. 

9.  If  any  member,   through  accident,   be  rendered  Accident, 
unconscious  or  otherwise  mentally  deranged  (the  same 
not  being  caused  by  misconduct),  and  he  is  thereby 
unable  to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  his  declaration  of 
sickness  to  his  branch,  or,  if  he  be  on  travel,  he  shall, 
on  the  production  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  nearest 
branch  or  branch  committee,  be  entitled  to  benefit  from  the 
time  he  met  with  the  accident  or  was  otherwise  mentally 
afflicted.    If  any  member  entitled  to  benefit  fall  sick 
or  lame  on  travel,  by  sending  a  declaration  of  sickness 
to  the  nearest  branch,  he  shall  be  relieved  in  accordance  g.^^^ 
with  this  rule.    The  stewards  shall  visit  the  member  gi;o,ya,-  (ig 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  his  notice, " 
but,  if  his  case  be  dangerous  and  they  are  aware  of  it, 
they  shall  visit  him  without  delay.    They  shall,  if  the 
member  require  it,  give  notice  to  his  relatives  or  friends, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  shall  be  removed  to  his  friends  at 
the  Society's  expense  ;    but  in  no  case  shall  more  than 
£3  be  allowed  for  that  purpose.    He  shall  then  be  relieved 
by  the  branch  nearest  to  his  residence.    The  stewards 
shall  be  paid  all  reasonable  expenses  for  their  attendance. 

Form  of  Declaration  on  Sick  Benefit. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

The  day  of  ,  19  . 

Sm, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  became  on  the  Notice, 
day  of  ,  19    ,  incapable  of  working  at  my  trade 

on  account  of  ,  and  I  therefore  request  sick 

benefit  on  and  from  that  date,  not  having  worked  any 
portion  of  that  day. 

(Signed) 

Name  


Ita  voyage. 


Ifember 
Ifscharged 

rough 
lisconduct. 


Jfalse 

(eclaration. 


rimes  out 
Bf  doors. 


Address  

No.  of  Card  

Note. — Any  member  claiming  sick  benefit  must  send 
a  copy  of  this  form  to  the  branch  secretary  within  two 
days  from  the  time  of  his  indisposition,  or  sick  benefit 
will  only  be  given  for  one  day  previous  to  that  on  which 
the  form  was  sent.  This  intimation  must  be  entered 
in  the  branch  minute  book,  and  read  out  to  the  subseciuent- 
branch  meeting. 

Form  of  Declaration  off  Sick  Benefit. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

The  day  of  ,  19  . 

Sib, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  became  on  the 
day  of  )  19    ,  again  able  to  work  at  my  trade,  and 

was,  therefore,  on  and  from  that  day  disentitled  to  sick 
benefit. 

{Signed) 


Registration 
of  notice. 


Name  

Address  — 
No.  of  Card- 


Note. — Any  member  in  receipt  of  sick  benefit  becoming 
capable  of  resuming  work,  and  not  sending  a  copy  of  this 
form  to  the  secretary  of  his  branch  within  two  days  of 
such  time,  will  be  fined  Is.  for  every  day  or  part  of  a  day's 
neglect  to  do  so.  This  intimation  must  be  entered  in 
the  branch  minute  book,  and  read  out  to  the  subsequent 
branch  meeting. 

RULE  XXIX. — Members  sent  for  in  Cases 
of  Emergency. 

1.  Any  secretary  on  receiving  notice  from  the  general  Men  sent  for. 
s^cretary,  vacant-book  keeper,  any  of  the  branch  sscre- 
taries,  secretary  of  any  recognised  mutual  aid,  anyregistrar, 
or  any  member  or  employer,  that  men  are  wanted  in 
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a  particular  district,  shall,  immediately  on  receiving  such 
notice,  send  any  members  in  receipt  of  donation  or  con- 
tingent benefit,  or  non-free  members  whom  he  considers 
qualified,  and  are  out  of  employment,  direct  to  the  district 
where  such  men  are  required  ;  ani  the  men  so  sent  shall 
receive  their  fare  by  the  most  convenient  route.  Pattern- 
makers, millwrights,  and  machine- joiners  shall,  in  addition 
to  their  railway  fare,  be  remunerated  for  any  legitimate 
Removal  expense  that  they  may  be  put  to  in  removing  their  tools 
•f  tools.  *o  and  from  the  railway  stations.  No  member's  railway 
fare  shall  be  paid  from  one  district  to  another,  provided 
suitable  men  may  be  obtained  from  the  Society's  books 
in  the  district  where  such  men  are  required.  If  they 
fail  to  obtain  the  situations,  and  desire  to  return  to  the 
place  from  which  they  were  sent,  or  if  they  fail  to  retain 
situations  for  three  months  (unless  discharged  or  leaving 
under  circumstances  satisfactory  to  their  branch),  their 
Travelling  fare  shall  be  paid  back  to  the*  Society.  The  travelling 
expenses.  expenses  incurred  shall  not  be  counted  as  benefit,  but 
must  be  repaid  to  the  Society  by  the  member,  provided 
he  receives  the  fare  from  the  person  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed or  was  sent  for.  Any  member  entitled  to  benefit 
shall,  if  sent  to  a  situation  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going, be  paid  his  travelling  fare,  although  he  may  not 
have  been  out  of  emplojonent  for  three  days,  in  no  case 
shall  he  receive  more  than  £1  10s.  Members  on  donation 
benefit  who  seek  and  obtain  employment  for  themselves 
in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  residing 
shall,  on  producing  bona  fide  proof  of  such  to  their  branch 
secretary,  be  entitled  to  their  railway  fare  to  the  place 
where  such  employment  has  been  obtained  ;  providing 
there  are  no  suitable  men  there  signing  the  vacant-book. 

2.  Any  member  under  fifty  years  of  age  who  is  on 
donation  benefit,  refusing  to  remove  to  other  places, 
shall  be  suspended  from  donation,  when  the  branch  or 
branch  committee  shall  at  once  investigate  the  case, 
and  decide  upon  his  claim  to  donation,  and  what  other 
penalty,  if  any,  shall  be  imposed.  In  no  case  shall  a 
member  refuse  to  go  to,  or  start  at,  a  situation  in  which 
he  will  receive  the  usual  conditions  of  the  district  he  is 
sent  to.  Should  any  member  receive  notice  of  a  situation 
in  any  district  where  there  is  no  branch,  and  the  same 
be  approved  of  by  the  secretary  and  president  (where 
it  is  practicable  to  consult  them),  such  member  shall 
receive  the  same  benefit  as  those  sent  for  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Any  secretary  neglecting  to  attend  to 
this  rule  shall  be  fined  5s.  for  each  neglect,  except  a 
satisfactory  reason  be  assigned  to  the  branch. 

Rule  XXX. — Accident  Benefit. 

Qualifica-  1.  Any  full  member  not  in  arrears  more  than  16s.,  or 

tion.  trade  member  not  being  more  than  8s.  in  arrears,  who, 

by  losing  a  limb,  or  having  one  disabled  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  or  through  blindness,  imperfect  vision, 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  may  be  rendered  per- 
manently unable  to  follow  any  of  the  departments  of 
trade  mentioned  in  Rule  I.,  provided  such  was  not  the 
To  what  result  of  intemperance  or  other  improper  conduct,  shall 
entitled.  receive  the  sum  of  £100  on  the  production  of  medical 
or  other  testimony  of  such  permanent  disablement  satis- 
factory to  the  Executive  Council.  Any  member  re- 
ceiving this  benefit  must  first  sign,  or  cause  to  be  signed, 
an  agreement  binding  himself  to  refimd  the  same  should 
he  afterwards  resume  work  at  the  trade,  and  in  such 
event,  if  necessary,  proceedings  shall  be  taken  against 
him  or  his  sureties  to  recover  the  amount  received  or  any 
portion  thereof.  Any  free  full  member  being  permanently 
disabled  from  working  at  the  trade  through  any  of  the 
aforementioned  causes,  and  not  having  been  in  the  Society 
twenty-five  years,  or  attained  the  age  of  fifty-five  at  the 
time  of  such  disablement,  must  accept  this  benefit  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

Notice  to  2.  Any  member  meeting  with  an  accident,  or  being 

be  given.        afflicted  in  such  a  manner  as  would  entitle  him  to  the 
benefit  of  this  rule,  shall  give  notice  of  the  accident  or 
affliction  to  the  secretary  (who  shall  cause  the  same  to 
„         ,        be  entered  in  the  minutes  as  soon  as  possible).  The 
Entry  of        council  in  all  cases,  if  they  consider  there  is  a  probability 


of  restoring  him,  shall  have  the  power  to  place  the 
member  under  whatever  professional  man  they  may 
think  proper,  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
accident  fund.    If  declared  incurable  the  money  shall  be 
paid  to  him  within  eight  weeks  of  the  decision  of  the 
council  entitling  him  to  that  benefit.    Any  member  Position  of 
having  received  disablement  benefit  since  1885  shall  member 
not  qualify  for  any  further  benefit,  with  the  exception  receiving 
of  funeral,  for  which  he  shall  pay  2d.  per  week.    His  benefit, 
relations  shall  not  be  entitled  thereto  if  more  than  e'ghteen 
weeks  in  arrears,  and  he  shall  be  excluded  when  5s.  in 
arrears  ;  but  in  all  cases  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  secre- 
tary, at  the  time  when  he  receives  the  benefit,  of  his 
intention  to  remain  a  member  imder  this  provision. 
Those  who  received  the  benefit  prior  to  1885  must  pay 
6d.  per  week,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sick  pay  if  arrears 
are  kept  imder  5s.,  and  their  relatives  to  funeral  benefit 
if  arrears  are  under  8s.  at  time  of  death.    They  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  levies  except  benevolent,  and  shall 
be  excluded  if  owing  13s. 

3.  Any  member  claiming  accident  benefit  shall  produce  Certificate, 
or  send  to  his  branch  such  medical  certificates  and  other 
evidence  relating  to  his  case  as  he  is  possessed  of,  and 

shall  himself,  unless  incapacitated  by  his  ailment,  attend 
the  meeting  and  answer  all  questions  put  to  him.  The 
branch  shall  then  investigate  his  claim,  and  if  satisfied  Investiga- 
as  to  its  validity  shall  instruct  the  branch  secretary  tion. 
to  at  once  apply  to  the  general  office  for  a  form  of  applica- 
tion, which  he  shall  fill  in  and  return,  together  with  all 
certificates  furnished  by  the  member.  He  shall  also 
give  all  the  requisite  information  on  the  case,  and  the 
council  shall,  after  receipt  thereof,  decide  whether  the 
claimant  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit ;  and  should 
the  council  decide  he  is  not  entitled,  they  shall  clearly 
state  their  reason  for  such  decision. 

4.  Should  any  free  full  member  meeting  with  an  acci-  Recovery  of 
dent,  or  being  afflicted  with  any  of  the  aforementioned  member, 
diseases,  be  so  far  recovered  that  he  considers  himself  fit 

to  work  at  any  department  of  trade  mentioned  in  Rule  I., 
and  resume  work,  but  through  the  effect  of  the  said 
accident  or  affliction  is  compelled  to  leave  his  employ- 
ment, and  evidence  be  given  satisfactory  to  the  council 
of  his  permanent  unfitness  for  work,  the  member  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  rule. 

5.  Any  member  who,  by  reason  of  accident  or  affliction  Non-free 
sustained  before  he  is  free,  becomes  permanently  in-  member, 
capacitated  from  following  his  employment,  shall  have 

the  whole  of  the  moneys  he  may  have  paid  into  the  society 
returned  to  him,  and  shall  then  cease  to  be  a  member. 

6.  The  amount  expended  in  paying  claims  imder  this  jj^,^  f^^^j 
rule  shall  be  raised  by  levy  upon  all  members  not  on  raised, 
any  of  the  Society's  benefits. 

7.  Any  free  member  not  disentitled  to  benefit  in  accord- 
ance with  Clause  1  of  this  rule  meeting  with  personal 
injuries  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  or  when  going  to 
his  employment,  or  returning  from  his  employment,  or 
in  search  of  employment,  or  engaged  on  the  society's 
business,  will  be  entitled  to  legal  aid  to  get  damages  for 
such  injuries,  and  proceedings  may  be  taken  under 
any  Act  of  Parliament  which  may  be  deemed  best  in 
the  interests  of  the  member.  The  member  meeting 
with  such  personal  injuries  may  have  the  cause  of  his 
accident  inquired  into  by  the  officers  of  his  branch,  and 
if  the  said  accident  shall  have  occurred  so  as,  in  their 
opinion,  to  entitle  him  to  compensation  under  any  Act  I'^^ 

of  Parliament,  the  officers  of  his  branch  shall,  with  the  proceedings. 

consent  of  the  executive  committee,  institute  proceedings 

to  obtain  such  compensation.    Any  member  or  members 

having  any  deduction  made  in  their  wages,  or  dismissed 

from  their  employment  for  reasons  which  may  form  good 

ground  for  legal  assistance,  may  be  assisted  to  recover 

what  may  be  involved  in  the  case.    The  member,  in 

the  event  of  legal  action  being  successful,  shall  be  required 

to  refund  to  the  society  such  expenses  as  may  have  been 

incurred  on  his  behalf,  but  he  shall  not  be  required  to 

pay  the  whole  amount  of  such  expenses  if  they  exceed 

the  amount  received  by  him  under  an  award. 
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jOss  of  tools. 


Arrears. 


Jualifiea- 
ion. 


To  what 
entitled. 


When 
entitled. 


Private 
means. 


Not  allowed 
to  work. 


Other 
benefits. 


Parish 
relief. 


8.  Any  member,  being  a  patternmaker,  millwright,  or 
machine  joiner,  losing  tools  by  fire  or  water,  or  any  sea- 
going member  losing  tools  or  effects,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  sustained  if  satisfactorily  proved, 
to  the  branch  committee  and  executive  council ;  such 
compensation  t*  be  the  amount  required  to  purchase 
new  tools  or  replace  those  destroyed  ;  but  in  no  case  shall 
a  greater  sum  than  £10  be  awarded.  Millwrights,  pattern- 
makers, and  machine  joiners,  when  removing  from  one 
shop  to  another,  shall  be  allowed  the  cost  of  the  convey- 
ance of  their  tools  when  the  distance  exceeds  one  mile, 
such  expenditure  to  be  submitted  to  the  first  meeting  of 
Lis  branch  for  approval  or  otherwise.  No  member  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  enumerated  in  this  clause  if 
more  than  10s.  in  arrears,  excepting  seagoing  members, 
who  may  be  14s.  in  arrears.  All  compensation  for  losses 
embraced  by  this  clause  shall  be  paid  from  the  fxmd 
raised  for  accident  benefit. 

Rule  XXXI. — Supeeannttation. 

1.  Any  member  fifty-five  years  of  age  who  has  been 
twenty-five  years  successively  in  the  Society,  who  is  not 
out  of  benefit  through  arrears,  and  who  through  old  age 
or  infirmity  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordiaary  rate  of  wages, 
or  (in  the  case  of  members  who  have  left  the  trade)  who 
is  unable  to  follow  his  usual  occupation  and  applies  for 
superannuation  benefit,  shall  state  his  case  to  a  summoned 
meeting  of  his  branch.  Should  a  member  be  confined  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  or  otherwise  incapacitated  from  claiming 
personally,  his  claim  may  be  made  by  a  wife  or  dependent 
relative.  Should  the  meeting  be  satisfied  with  the  validity 
of  his  claim,  the  branch  secretary  shall  furnish  all  evidence 
to  the  executive  council,  who  shall  have  power  to  grant 
the  sum  of  7?.  per  week  ;  or,  if  thirty  years  a  member,  8s. 
per  week  ;  if  thirty-five  years,  9s.  per  week  ;  and,  if  forty 
years  or  upwards,  10s.  per  week. 

2.  Superannuation  benefits  shall  be  payable  from  the 
time  when  the  member  has  established  his  claim  thereto 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  executive  council.  If  at  any 
future  time  the  evidence  given  should  be  found  to  have 
been  false,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  benefit  until  his 
case  is  investigated  and  decided  on  by  his  branch  and  the 
council.  In  all  cases  wherein  the  council  may  decide  that 
a  member  has  not  established  his  claim,  they  must  furnish 
the  branch  to  which  he  belongs  with  particulars  of  such 
decision  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  He  shall  be 
entitled  to  superannuation  benefit  irrespective  of  any 
income  he  may  derive  from  private  means,  and  no  inquiry 
shall  be  made  with  reference  to  a  member's  private 
income. 

3.  Any  member  whilst  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  rule 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  department  of  trade 
mentioned  in  Rule  I.  Should  he  do  so,  he  shall  not 
receive  superannuation  benefit  whilst  so  employed,  and 
shall  pay  contributions  and  levies.  Any  such  member 
whilst  working  at  the  trade  being  paid  off  or  falling  sick 
must  notify  the  secretary  as  per  Rules  XXVI.  and 
XXVIII. 

4.  Any  member  having  received  superannuation  benefit 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  receive  or  qualify  for  other 
benefits  except  benevolent  and  funeral.  But  should  any 
member  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  twenty-five  years 
successively  in  the  Society  be  permanently  disabled  from 
following  his  employment  through  any  of  the  causes 
mentioned  in  this  rule,  he  shall  have  the  choice  of  accepting 
either  superanmiation  or  accident  benefit.  All  members 
of  societies  amalgamating  with  this  Society  shall  date 
their  entrance  from  the  time  they  joined  their  respective 
sectional  societies,  and  members  thereof  not  already  free 
shall  stand  in  the  same  position. 

5.  If  a  member  in  receipt  of  any  benefit  vmder  these 
rules  obtain  parish  relief  or  become  an  Inmate  of  any 
lunatic  asylum,  his  branch  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  pay  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  benefit  for 
any  period  that  would  have  otherwise  been  payable  to 
such  member,  to  hs  wife,  or  any  of  his  relatives  who  are 
legally  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 


Superannuation  Reserve  Fund. 

6.  Each  full  number,  except  those  whose  benefits  have  Special  levy, 
terminated,  and  superannuated  members  shall  pay  Is. 

levy  per  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  Superannua- 

tion  Reserve  Fund  ;  and  a  further  sum  of  6d.  per  quarter 

may  be  imposed  if  at  any  time  the  executive  council  C-ouncil  s 

consider  it  necessary  to  augment  the  fund,  but  such  P°^®^^* 

augmentation  shall  be  subject  to  vote  of  the  members. 

and  shall  not  be  imposed  for  more  than  twelve  months 

without  a  further  vote  being  taken. 

7.  All  moneys  raised  by  above  levy,  and  interests  To  what 
accruing  therefrom,  shall  be  invested  apart  from  the  general  applied, 
fund  of  the  Society.    They  shall  be  invested  in  municipal 
corporation  or  county  council  bonds,  or  on  mortgage 

of  freehold  and  leasehold  property  submitted  by  our 
members,  or  in  building  and  acquiring  clubrooms  for  the 
business  of  the  Society  in  districts  with  over  500  members, 
the  district  committee  and  members  guranteeing  one- 
third  of  the  cost.  In  all  such  cases  the  moneys  must  be 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  general  trustees,  who  shall 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  as  provided  for  in  Rule 
XXXIII.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  to  members  who 
borrow  on  the  security  of  freehold  or  leasehold  property 
shall  continue  at  5  per  cent  for  the  first  five  years  if  the 
money  is  borrowed  on  a  twenty  years'  scale,  or  until 
repayments  corresponding  to  the  same  if  the  money 
is  being  repaid  on  a  scale  based  on  a  less  number  of  years. 
After  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  4  per  cent. 

The  numbers  only  of  borrowers  from  the  fimd  shall 
be  published  in  quarterly  and  yearly  reports. 

8.  No  part  of  this  fund,  or  interest  accruing  therefrom,  For  how 
shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  except   re-investment  long  so 
until  otherwise  provided  for  by  rule.    A  statement  shall  applied, 
be  furnished  the   members,  through  the  quarterly  and 
annual  reports,  of  all  accumulations  and  transactions  in 
connection  therewith. 


Rule  XXXII. — Funeral  Benefit. 

1.  On  the  death  of  any  free  full  member  whose  arrears  To  how  mach 
at  the  time  of  death  do  not  exceed  16s.  (except  registered  entitled, 
members  whose  arrears  shall  not  exceed  50s.,  or  those  pro- 
vided for  in  Clause  3),  £12  shall  be  paid  to  defray  his 

funeral  expenses.    Notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary, 

who,  on  the  production  of  the  registrar's  or  surgeon's 

certificate  of  death,  shall  give  his  order  on  the  treasurer 

within  twenty-four  hours.    After  such  order  has  been      o  en  i  e 

received,  he  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  widow, 

nominee,  or  nearest  of  kin  lawfully  appointed  to  receive 

the  same,  the  sum  of  £12  (less  any  arrears  or  other 

money  owing),  on  receiving  a  stamped  receipt  for  the 

same.    The  widow  or  nominee  of  any  other  member 

shall,  on  death  of  such  member,  be  entitled  in  like  manner 

to  the  sum  as  specified  by  rule. 

2.  Each  branch  shall  be  provided  with  a  declaration  Declaration 
book,  in  which  any  member  can  enter  as  his  nominee  book, 
(such  nominee  not  being  an  officer  of  the  Society),  the 

name  of  the  person  to  whom,  at  his  death,  the  funeral 
benefit  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  Section  10  of  the 
Trade  Union  Act  Ammendment  Act,  1876.  The  particu- 
lars of  such  declaration  or  registration  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  clearances  of  members  removing  from  one  branch  to 
another.  Any  member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  change  the 
name  of  his  noniinee. 

3.  Any  free  member,  if  not  more  than  16s.  in  arrears  Wife's 
(or  registered  member  whose  arrears  do  not  exceed  50s.),  death, 
shall,  on  the  decease  of  his  lawful  wife,  by  applying 

at  the  time  specified,  receive  the  sum  of  £5  ;  £7  to  remain 
for  his  own  funeral  expenses.  But  any  member  having 
received  fimeral  allowance  previous  or  subsequent  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  various  societies,  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  for  any  succeeding  wife,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  members  who  have  only  received  £3  or  £4 
for  a  first  wife,  who  may,  if  the  second  wife  die,  receive 
as  much  as  will  make  up  £5,  leaving  £7  for  his  own  funeral. 
No  member  shall  have  more  than  £12  as  funeral  benefit 
both  for  himself  and  wife.  In  every  case  in  which  the 
declaration  book  has  not  been  filled  in  and  signed  by 
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Dying  when 
on  travel. 


a  member,  a  certificate  of  marriage  or  other  proof  of  next 
of  kinship  must  be  produced  before  this  benefit  is  paid. 

4.  Should  any  member,  being  entitled  to  the  fxmeral 
benefit,  die  when  on  travel  in  search  of  work,  and  his 
friends  be  unable  to  remove  him  to  his  proper  home,  the 
officers  of  his  branch,  or  the  nearest  branch  to  where 
he  died,  shall  cause  him  to  be  decently  interred ;  the 
expenses  of  his  fimeral  shall  not  exceed  £7,  and  should 
his  widow,  nominee,  or  next-of-kin  apply  for  the  surplus,  it 
shall  be  paid.  In  the  case  of  any  member  dying,  and 
there  being  difficulty  in  determining  who  is  to  receive 
the  funeral  money,  the  branch  shall  pay  the  expenses 
of  funeral,  which  shall  not  exceed  £7  ;  the  residue  to  be 
paid  to  the  legal  claimant. 


Form  G.    Reg.  10. 

TRADE  UNION  ACTS,  1871  AND  1876. 

Certificate  of  Registry  of  Complete 
Alteration  of  Rules. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  a  Trade  Union. 
Begister  No.  424  T.U. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  set  of  Rules,  copy  whereof 
is  appended  hereto,  has  been  registered  under  the  above 
mentioned  Acts,  in  substitution  for  the  set  of  Rules 
already  registered  for  the  above-mentioned  Trade  Umon» 
this  15th  day  of  August,  1907. 

J.D.S.S. 

Copy  kept.— J.D.S.S. 
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Accidents  at  Various  Ages. 


Are  men  as  they  grow  older  more  liable  to  accidents  ? 
It  is  said  that  they  are,  and  therefore  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  employment. 

.  On  February  9th,  1906,  the  ages  of  5,715,  or  very 
nearly  all  the  company's  -workmen,  were  obtained, 
the  youngest  being  fifteen  and  the  oldest  seventy-six. 
The  average  is  about  thirty-two  and  a  half  years,  which 
cannot  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year. 

The  accidents  in  the  last  eight  years  number  2,284, 
and  the  ages  when  the  acc  dents  happened  to  2,114  of 


these  men  have  been  ascertained.  Dividing  them  into 
periods  of  ten  years — that  is,  up  to  and  including  twenty, 
over  twenty  and  including  thirty,  and  so  on  up  to  sixty, 
and  then  those  over  sixty — the  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  men  and  the  accidents  that  happened  at  the 
various  ages.  Probably  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  have 
less  dangerous  work  than  the  others,  but  this  does  not 
account  for  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  accidents  to 
the  older  men.  Their  greater  knowledge  and  experience 
make  them  more  careful : — 


Age. 


Not  over  20  -  - 
Over  20,  not  over  30 
„  30,  „  „  40 
„  40,  „  „  50 
„  50,  „  „  60 
„    60  - 


Number  of 

Percentage  of  Accidents 
to  Men. 

Accidents  per 
1,000  Men. 

Men. 

Accidents  in 
Eight  Years. 

Eight  Years. 

Average  per 
Year. 

Average  per 
Annum. 

398 
1,742 
1,941 
1,016 
427 
191 

117 
718 
734 
389 
128 
28 

29-4 
41-2 

37-  8 

38-  3 
30 
14-7 

3-  7 
5-2 

4-  7 

4-8  , 

3-7 

1-8 

37 
52 
47 
48 
37 
18 

5,715 

2,114 

37 

4-6 

46 

P  Periods  of  ten  years  have  been  taken  in  the  table,  but 
if  five-year  periods  had  been  taken  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  any  difference  excepting  for  men  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  which  is  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  most  dangerous  age.  In  those  five  years  the  acci- 
dents average  5-5  per  cent.,  or  55  per  1,000  men  per 
annum.  This  is  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  18  per 
1.000  to  men  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

It  therefore  seems  quite  clear,  in  all  the  operations  of 
gas  manufacture,  which  are  many  and  various,  with  much 


machinery,  that  advancing  age  does  not  make  men  more 
liable  to  accidents.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  consider- 
ably less  liable  as  they  grow  older.  I  may  here  say  that 
the  company  never  discharges  any  man  because  he  is 
growing  old.  ■ 
There  is  only  one  man  who  has  been  permanently 
injured,  and  this  happened  twelve  years  ago  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

George  Livesey. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  THE   RULES   OF  THE    NAVVIES',   BUILDERS'    LABOURERS   AND  GENERAL 

LABOURERS'  UNION. 


RtTLE  2. — Objects. 
The  object  of  this  Union  is  to  form  a  working  organisa  - 
tion,  to  procure  for  members  : 

(1)  Better  wages. 

(2)  Shorter  hours. 

(3)  More  certain  employment,  by  establishing  a 
labour  bureau. 

(4)  More  perfect  education  by  means  of  books, 
readings,  lectures,  and  to  regulate  the  relations 
between  workmen  and  employers. 

The  object  for  which  the  sick  fund  is  established  is  to 
assist  its  members  in  search  of  work,  to  support  its 
members  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  the  burial  of  its 
members  and  their  wives,  and  the  general  protection  of 
their  interests. 

RrTLE  8. — EXTEAXCE  FeE  AilD  CONTEIBTJTIOUS. 

The  entrance  fee  shall  be  Is.  6d.,  with  Id.  for  card  of 
membership  and  2d.  for  a  copy  of  General  Rules,  wnich 
must  be  supplied  to  all  members.  The  contributions 
shall  be  4d.  per  week,  and  3d.  per  quarter  as  remuneration 
for  the  Branch  Secretary.  Branch  Secretaries  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  amount  of  quarterage  collected  from 
the  members  ;  such  quarterage  to  be  entered  separately 
on  the  income  and  expenditure  sides  of  the  branch 
quarterly  returns ;  such  remuneration  not  to  be  con- 
sidered due  untU  the  Branch  Secretary  has  forwarded  all 
entrance  fees  contributions,  etc.,  together  with  a  connect 
quarterly  balance-sheet  to  the  General  Secretary  at  the 
Registered  Office,  as  per  Rule  20. 

Rule  9. — Accident  and  FtrxEBAL  Benefits. 

Clause  1. — Members  of  twelve  months  standing,  whose 
contributions  are  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  arrears,  and 
who  are  prevented  from  following  their  employment 
through  an  accident  received  whilst  at  work,  or  on  their 
way  to  or  from  work,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  10s.  per 
"week  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks.  HaK  the  above  accident  benefits  wiU  be  paid  to 
fuU  six  months'  members  who  are  not  more  than  six 
weeks  in  arrears  with  their  contributions. 

Clause  2. — In  case  of  death  from  accident,  or  natural 
causes,  funeral  benefits  of  £5  will  be  paid  for  a  full  twelve 
months'  member,  who  is  not  more  than  six  weeks  in 
arrears  with  his  contributions,  and  £2  10s.  for  a  member's 
wife,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  proved  that  such  member's 
wife  was  unhealthy  at  the  time  of  enrolment.  Half  the 
above  funeral  benefits  only  will  be  paid  to  members  who 
join  over  forty-five  years  of  age.  Any  member  in  arrears 
with  his  dues  to  the  union  amoimting  to  over  six  weeks' 
contributions,  shall  be  out  of  funeral  benefit  for  one 
month  from  the  date  such  arrears  are  fully  paid  up.  Only 
one  wife's  benefit  will  be  paid  to  any  member. 

Clanse  3. — Any  member  entitled  to  benefit,  under 
Clause  1,  on  meeting  with  an  accident,  shall  at  once  give 
notice  of  such  accident  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch 
to  which  he  belongs,  in  the  following  form  : — 

Notice  Claiming  Accident  Benefit. 

Date. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

Sib  and  Bbothee,  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
met  with  an  accident  while  at  work  [here  insert  time  and 
■place,  cause  and  circumstances']  and  am  unable  to  follow 
my  employment.  I  therefore,  claim  accident  benefit, 
being  a  months'  member,  with  my  contribu- 

tions paid  up  to  the  day  of  year. 

[Here  sign  full  name  and  address,  and  enclose  7nembership 
card  and  doctor's  certificate  stating  the  nature  of  in- 
juries]. 


The  Branch  Secretary  shall,  upon  receipt  of  such 
accident  notice  and  doctor's  certificate,  immediately 
forward  the  same  to  the  General  Secretary,  with  the 
member's  contribution  card,  and  such  other  information 
as  he  may  have  at  his  disposal.  The  General  Secretary 
shall,  upon  receiving  such  notice  from  the  Branch  Secre- 
tary (unless  any  objection  is  raised  to  payment  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  or  imposition),  forward  to  the  Branch 
Secretary  each  week  sufficient  money  to  pay  any  member 
or  members,  entitled  to  accident  benefit.  Similar  notice 
WiU  be  required  in  case  of  a  death  claim  for  a  member,  or 
his  wife,  to  be  accompanied  with  the  death  and  marriage 
certificates. 

Any  member  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  accident  benefit 
shall,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  work,  give  written  notice 
thereof  to  the  Branch  Secretary  in  the  following  form 
with  a  surgeon's  certificate,  within  one  day  or  be  fined 
Is.  6d. 

Notice  Declaring  off  Accident  Benefit, 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

Sir  and  Beothee, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  recovered  from  my  late  injuries,  and  was  able 
to  resume  work,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  benefit 
from  the    j  day  of  year. 

[Here  sign  full  name  and  address.] 
This  notice  must  also  be  sent  to  the  Gfeneral  Office. 
Clause  4. — Every  branch  shall  keep  a  declaration  book 
in  which,  for  a  fee  of  Id.,  any  member  may  write  down 
the  name  of  any  one  person  he  pleases  to  receive  his 
funeral  benefit.  No  branch  officer  (imless  a  relative) 
shall  be  nominated.  The  Branch  Secretary  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  to  the  General  Office  within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  nomination,  or  for  each  neglect  be 
fined  Is, 

Copy  of  Declaration. 

Branch. 

I,  of  ,  a 

member  of  the  Navvies,  Builders'  Labourers,  and  General 
Labourers'  Union,  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint 
of  to  receive  all 

monies  payable  at  my  decease  by  the  said  Union  under 
the  Rules  thereof. 

As  witness  my  hand  this  day  of 

year 

Signature 

Witnesses. 

Any  member  doing  anything  which  would  tend  to 
prolong  his  iUness  shall  be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  his 
branch  or  the  Executive  Council,  not  more  than  10s. 

Branches  shall  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members 
to  visit  members  in  receipt  of  accident  benefit.  Such 
visitors  must  report  to  the  branch,  and  for  each  neglect 
of  duty  may  be  fined  6d. 

Clause  5. — If,  in  any  case  of  accident  claim,  occasion 
should  arise  to  doubt  the  justification  of  such  claim, 
either  through  drunkenness  or  wUfxil  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant,  the  emergency  committee  shall  have 
power  to  deal  with  the  case  in  question,  and  if  it  be  con- 
sidered necessary  "  on  any  technical  point  that  may  be 
raised,"  they  may  refer  the  same  to  the  Executive  Council, 
and  faQing  the  Executive  Council  to  give  satisfaction 
the  whole  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  general  body  of 
the  members. 

Rule  9a. — Peemanent  Accident  Geatuities. 
Clause  1. — There  shall  be  a  permanent  accident  Gratuity 
Fimd  established  by  deducting  |d.  per  week  from  tlia 
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weekly  contribution  of  4d.  per  member.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  deduct  one-eighth  of  all 
moneys  received  at  the  General  Office  as  contributions, 
and  banji  the  same  upon  deposit  account  in  the  names  of 
the  officers  and  trustees.  Such  moneys  to  be  known  as 
the  Permanent  Accident  Fund,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  such  fund  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpose 
than  expressed  in  this  Rule. 

Clause  2. — Members  of  twelve  months'  standing  in 
the  trade  section,  who  at  the  time  of  accident  are  not 
in  arrears  with  their  dues  to  the  Union,  amounting  to 
more  than  six  weeks'  ordinary  contributions,  who 
are  injured  by  accident  while  following  their  employment 
in  such  manner  as  to  totally  permanently  disable  them  for 
life  from  following  any  ordinary  employment,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  Permanent  Accident  Fund 
the  sum  of  £100. 

Clause  3. — Members  of  twelve  months'  standing  in 
the  trade  section  who,  at  the  time  of  accident,  are  not 
in  arrears  with  their  dues  to  the  Union,  amounting  to 
more  than  six  weeks  ordinary  contributions,  who  are 
injured  by  accident  while  following  their  employment 
in  such  manner  as  to  permanently  partially  disable 
them  for  life  from  earning  full  average  wages  in  any 
ordinary  employment,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Permanent  Accident  Fund  the  sum  of  £50.  No 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  any  benefit  under  this 
Rule  if  such  accident  was  caused  by  his  own  misconduct, 
wilful  neglect  or  intemperance. 

Clause  4. — Every  member  must  give  notice  to  his 
Branch  Secretary  of  such  accident  ^vithin  one  month, 
stating  all  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  occurrence, 
and  forward  such  medical  certificates  or  other  evidence 
as  he  has  relating  to  his  case.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
and  not  exceeding  four  months  (except  in  the  case  of 
amputations  of  leg,  hand  or  arm,  which  can  be  made  at 
once),  he  shall  make  formal  application  for  benefit  in  the 
following  manner  ; 

Date  190 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

Sib  and  Brother, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
met  with  an  accident  while  at  work  (here  insert  name  of 
employer)  at  (here  insert  place)  on 

day  of  19  ,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  perman- 

ently (here  insert  totally  or  partially)  disable  me  from 
following  any  ordinary  employment,  and  I  therefore 
claim  benefit  under  Rule  9a. 

(Signed  (full  name.) 
All  notices,  certificates,  and  other  information  must 
be  forwarded  by  the  Branch  Secretary  to  the  General 
Office  within  seven  days.  The  General  Secretary  shall 
at  once  make  all  enquiries  into  the  case,  and  lay  the 
same  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Clause  5. — The  Executive  Council,  in  considering  claims 
under  this  Rule,  shall  have  full  power  to  investigate,  and 
employ  expert  medical  or  legal  advice,  the  same  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  fund.  They  shall  have  power  to  make 
any  order  they  choose  upon  all  such  claims,  but  if  they 
eonsider  the  claim  well  established  they  shall  order  the 
benefit  to  be  paid.  £100  shall  be  the  full  sum  which 
any  member  can  obtain  from  this  fund.  Except  in  case  of 
"  amputation  of  leg,  hand  or  arm,"  no  benefit  shall  be 
paid  until  twelve  months  after  the  accident  which  caused 
the  injury.  Every  member  who  has  received  total  benefit 
of  £100  under  the  Rule  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
benefit  from  the  Union. 

Clause  6. — Definitions  :  The  term  "  twelve  months' 
standing,"  Clauses  2  and  3,  means  one  years'  full  member- 
ship in  this  fund. 

The  term  "  total  permanent  disablement,"  in  Clause 

2,  means  some  permanent  injury  which  prevents  the 
possibility  of  ever  doing  any  kind  of  manual  work. 

The  term  "  permanent  partial  disablement,"  in  Clause 

3,  means  the  loss  of  one  leg,  or  one  arm,  the  irrecoverable 
loss  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  or  somp  equivalent  permanent 
injury. 

Rui^E  10.— Strike  Pay. 
Strike  pay  at  the  rate  of  10s,  per  week  will  be  paid,  but 
in  s|)ecial  cases,  ^{  tl^e  state  of  the  fuuds  will  warrant  it 


the  Executive  shall  have  power  to  increase  that  sum. 
Any  member  who  shall  be  more  than  six  weeks  in  arrears 
shall  receive  no  strike  benefits  from  the  Union,  unless 
it  be  satisfactorily  explained  that  such  arrears  are  un- 
avoidable. Members  must  be  financial  members  oi  at 
least  six  months'  standing  before  they  be  entitled  to 
strike  pay. 

Rule  11. — Lock-otjt  Pay. 

Members  of  six  months'  standing,  who  are  forced 
out  of  employment  through  the  enforcement  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  shall  receive  ordinary  benefits 
as  per  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.-— Trade  Privileges  and  Strikes. 
No  official  notice  for  advance  of  wages,  reduction  of 
working  hours,  or  alteration  of  working  rules  shall  be 
presented  in  any  town  or  district  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Any  branch  or  branches 
making  a  demand  for  advance  of  wages,  reduction  of 
working  hours,  or  alteration  of  working  rules  shall  give 
the  Executive  Council  special  notice  of  then  intention, 
ar  least  three  months  before  their  notice  to  the  employers 
terminates.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  no  strike 
against  a  breach  of  working  rules  wiU  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Executive  Council  unless  three  clear  days'  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  General  Secretary.  No  strike 
pay  will  be  paid  to  any  member  unless  the  strike 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Council  or  the 
emergency  committee. 

Rule  25. — Accidents  and  Detention  of  Waqes. 

All  members,  after  paying  their  entrance  fee,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Union  in  getting  com- 
pensation under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  Workmen  s 
Compensation  Act,  Employers  and  Workmen's  Act,  or 
the  Factory  Acts.  Any  member  meeting  with  an  accident, 
or  sustaining  any  injuries,  M'hile  following  his  usual 
employment,  is  expected  to  report  the  same  to  his  branch 
secretary,  stating  the  nature  of  his  injuries,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  injuries  were  received,  and  any 
other  information,  and  the  branch  secretary  shall  at 
once  take  the  proper  steps  to  procure  legal  assistance 
for  such  member. 

Rule  26. — Notice. 

Any  member  employed  by  the  hour  wishing  to  leave 
his  employment  shall  give  one  hour's  notice  of  his  intention 
either  to  his  foreman  or  employer.  The  employer  shall 
also  give  one  hour's  notice  to  any  member  before  dis- 
charging the  same.  Members  employed  by  the  day  to 
give  one  day's  notice  and  receive  the  same,  before  leaving 
work.  Where  there  was  no  stated  conditions  of  em- 
ployment except  that  the  member  shall  receive  so  much 
per  week  as  wages,  he  shall  be  considered  to  be  employed 
by  the  week,  and  shall  give  one  week's  notice  to  his 
employer  or  foreman,  and  receive  the  same  before  accept- 
ing his  discharge  All  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration 
of  notice.  All  officials  or  servants  of  this  union  to  give 
or  to  be  given  one  month's  notice  to  leave,  or  in  default 
to  forfeit  or  claim  one  month's  salary,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Rule  29. — Refractory  Members. 

Any  member  who  is  three  months  in  arrears  with 
his  contributions  shall  be  fined  6d.,  and  any  member 
failing  to  pay  up  his  contributions  at  the  end  of  six 
months  shall  be  erased  from  the  membership  of  the  union. 
And  any  person  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  union  so 
erased  may  be  again  admitted  as  a  new  member  upon 
payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.  Such  special  fee 
(which  may  be  paid  by  instalments  of  not  less  than 
6d.  per  week),  to  be  marked  upon  the  member's  card 
and  duly  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  branch,  Thcf 
re-entrance  fee  in  this  Rule  is  to  be  permissive  and  enforced 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Traraiteli  committee.. 

Rule  36.^ — QuALiFrcATiONS  of  Candidates. 
The  following  persons  may  be  admitted,  as  membersr 
of  the  Union  : — 

(a)  All  labourers  in  good  health,  who  can  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  meeting  of  the  branch 
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•(or  in  the  case  of  new  branches,  the  Executive 
Council)  that  they  are  between  sixteen  years  and 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

(b)  All  labourers  who  are  working  or  who  have 
worked  as  a  laboui'er  in  some  trade  or  occupation. 

EuLE  37. — Entrance  of  New  Members. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Union  shall 
"be  proposed  and  seconded  at  an  ordinary  branch  meeting 
verbally  by  two  members  who  shall  also  personally 
Tecommend  him  for  admission.  Any  member  who 
proposes  or  seconds  a  candidate  to  his  knowledge  not 
duly  qualified  shall  be  fined  5s. 

2.  Such  candidate  may  be  elected  the  same  night  if 
he  specially  wish,  or  on  any  of  the  four  meeting  nights 
within  the  month  of  his  nomination.  Any  candidate 
^hall  be  present  on  election  nights,  and  he  must  state 
his  correct  age,  as  no  benefit  will  be  paid  if  it  is  discovered 
an  incorrect  age  has  been  given,  and  shall  answer  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  all  questions  put  to  him 
Ijy  the  branch  president. 

(rt)  Shall  if  married,  produce  a  surgeon's  certificate 
as  to  the  state  of  his  wife's  health,  if  required  by 
the  meeting,  but  the  wife's  ill-health  shall  not  debar 
the  candidate  from  becoming  a  member,  on  con- 
dition of  his  consenting  to  forego  his  wife's  funeral 
benefit. 

(b)  Shall  procure  a  surgeon's  certificate  as  to  the 
state  of  his  own  health,  and  the  meeting  may  post- 
pone an  election  for  fourteen  days  for  that  purpose. 
The  candidate  shall  pay  for  such  certificate. 

3.  Every  candidate  who  obtains  the  vote  of  the  majority 
<if  the  members  present  at  the  branch  meeting  shall  be 
■declared  a  member  upon  his  signing  his  full  name  to  the 
following  form : — 

I,  ,  residing  at 

,  hereby  declare  that  my  general  health  is 
good  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  myself  to  be  afflicted  with  any 
complaint  or  constitutional  disease  of  such  kind  as  to 
prevent  my  working  as  a  labourer.  My  age  is  years 
and  months,  and  I  have  worked  as  a  labourer 
years.  I  hereby  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  the  rules  of 
the  society  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

Signature  of  Member. 

The  above-named  person  was  elected  a  member  on 
this       day  of  19    ,  having  been  duly 

proposed  by  and  seconded  by 

Branch  Secretary. 

The  particulars  in  tbis  form  mentioned  must  be  entered 
in  the  branch  roU  book,  and  the  form  itself,  with  doctor's 
•certificate,  sent  to  the  general  office. 

4.  If  any  member  has  been,  or  shall  hereatter  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  union,  he  shall  only  be  re-admitted  on 
payment  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  £1  as  the  branch  or 
•executive  cotmcil  may  decide,  and  also  undergo  the 
usual  probation  of  a  new  member. 

Rule  38. — Transfer  of  Members. 

1.  Any  free  member  clear  on  the  books  may  change 
his  branch  by  obtaining  a  clearance  transfer  from  the 
secretary  of  his  branch  to  the  secretary  of  the  branch 
lie  wishes  to  join.  The  secretary  to  whom  such  clearance 
is  sent  shall  enter  the  particulars  of  the  same  in  his  con- 
tribution book,  and  within  fourteen  days  send  such 
clearance  transfer  to  the  general  office. 

2.  All  members  working  in  a  town  or  district  \^here 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  union  shall  report  themselves 
to  the  secretary  or  branch  within  fourteen  days,  or  be 
fined  Is.  per  week  for  neglecting  to  do  so. 

Rule  39. — Exclusion  and  Suspension  of  Members. 

1.  Any  member  shall  cease  to  belong  to  the  union 
and  shall  forfeit  all  money  he  has  paid  thereto : — 

(a)  If  he  is  in  arrears  twenty-six  weeks  of  his 
ordinary  contributions. 

(b)  If  he  has  disobeyed  any  order  authorised  by 
the  rules  (given  either  by  the  executive  council  or 
any  brtmch  meeting),  for  three  months  after  it  has 
been  issued. 


(c)  Who,  being  a  member  or  officer  of  any  brancfi, 
tries  to  obtain  possession  of  any  money  or  other 
property  not  authorised  by  the  branch  meeting  or 
executive  council. 

(d)  Or  any  person  whatsoever  attempts  to  falsify, 
after,  abstract,  withhold,  or  in  any  way  tamper  with 
the  books,  forms,  or  ballot  papers  connected  with  the 
funds  or  elections. 

2.  Any  member  or  officer  charged  with  any  of  the 
offences  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  expelled,  and 
forfeit  any  claim  he  might  have  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Union  without  prejudice  to  prosecution  : — 

(a)  To  have  obtained  admission  into  this  section 
of  the  union  by  his  own  or  any  other  member's  mis- 
representation of  his  age  or  other  qualification,  to 
have  made  a  fraudulent  claim  for  any  benefit  of  this 
section  of  the  imion. 

(6)  Attempt  or  encourage  the  breaking  up  of  any 
branch  of  the  union,  or  is  convicted  by  a  court  of 
law  as  a  felon,  or  misapplied  any  money  entrusted 
to  him  on  behalf  of  as  candidate,  without  prejudice 
to  any  prosecution  their  misbehaviour  may  warrant. 

3.  Every  member  not  married  when  initiated  into  this 
section  of  the  Union,  shall,  within  six  weeks  alter  he  has 
married,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary  at  his  branch 
or  be  fined  Is.  6d.  Any  member  changing  his  residence 
shall  inform  his  secretary  of  his  new  address  within  four- 
teen days  or  be  fined  3d  : — 

(a)  If  any  fines  under  these  rules  directed  to  be 
imposed  be  not  paid  within  three  months  of  their 
imposition,  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  arrears  of 
contributions. 

(b)  No  member  out  of  benefit  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  any  branch  upon  any  matter  affecting  this  section 
of  the  Union. 

Rule  40. — Entrance  Fees  and  Contributions. 

The  entrance  fee  shall  be  3s.  for  all  members  joining 
this  section  of  the  union,  Is.  to  be  paid  on  nomination 
night,  the  remainder  on  the  night  of  election,  and  to 
include  a  book  of  rules  and  contribution  card.  Members 
who  join  under  forty-five  years  of  age  to  be  half  free  to 
sick  benefits  in  six  months,  and  entitled  to  full  sick  and 
funeral  benefits  in  twelve  months.  Members  joining  over 
forty-five  years  of  age,  no  haK  benefits. 

The  following  scale  of  contributions  to  this  fund  is 
compulsory  on  all  members  entering  this  section  of  the 
union : — 

16  to  25  years  of  age  at  entrance.  .4d.  per  week. 

25  to  35       „  „  „     .  .5d.  „ 

35  to  45       „  „  „  ..6d. 

45  to  50       „  ,,  „     .  .7d.  „ 

with  2d.  per  quarter  for  branch  management.  All 
members  who  pay  their  contributions  at  branches  other 
than  their  own,  or  by  money  orders,  or  have  remitted 
to  them  their  cards  or  notices  of  arrears,  shall  pay 
for  such  remittances,  letters  or  notices ;  in  default  the 
branch  secretary  to  charge  such  expenses  to  such  mem- 
ber's account.  And  no  portion  of  the  fees,  contributions 
or  other  funds  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose 
which  is  not  provided  for  in  these  rules. 

Rule  41. — Suspension  from  Benefits. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  any  branch  meeting  any  member 
is  in  arrears,  together  with  all  moneys  due  from  him  to 
this  section  declared  to  be  arrears  of  contributions  (in 
accordance  with  rule  39)  amounting  to  sixteen  weeks  of 
his  ordinary  contributions,  such  member  is  hereby  declared 
out  of  benefit  for  four  weeks  ;  if  it  exceeds  eighteen  weeks' 
contributions,  out  of  benefit  for  eight  weeks  ;  if  it  ex- 
ceeds twenty  weeks,  out  of  benefit  for  fourteen  weeks  , 
if  it  exceeds  twenty-six  weeks,  he  is  hereby  declared 
excluded  from  this  section  of  the  union. 

Every  member  not  clearing  the  books  on  quarterly 
nights  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  6d. 

Any  member  who  has  paid  all  dues  and  demands  for 
twenty-five  years  consecutively,  and  is  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  shall,  upon  an  order,  be  allowed  a  reduced  rate 
of  contributions,  viz.,  2d.  per  week,  and  be  entitled  to  all 
benefits  as  before. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  M.P.    {Q.  83667.) 


Rule  51.— Branch  Sick  Visitobs. 

1.  The  sick  visitors  shall  visit  all  members  in  receipt 
of  sick  benefit  (or  the  medical  attendant  in  infectious 
cases)  at  least  twice  a  week.  They  shall  be  provided 
with  a  book  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name  of  the 
member  entitled  to  sick  benefit,  and  such  member  (or 
other  person  on  his  behalf)  shall  sign  his  name  in  a  sick 
form,  together  with  the  date  of  each  visit. 

2.  They  shall,  when  requested  by  the  branch  secretary 
visit  any  member  claiming  sick  paj,  and  leport  his  case 
to  the  branch  secretary,  from  whom  he  shall  receive  a 
order  on  the  branch  treasurer  for  the  amount  payable  to 
such  member  or  members.  They  shall  give  a  receipt  for 
■such  amount,  and  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  sick  members 
as  early  as  possible  every  Friday  evening,  except  the  dis- 
tance be  over  2  miles,  when  it  shall  be  paid  on  Saturday. 

3.  They  shall  report  all  the  facts  and  results  of  all 
visits  paid  by  them  to  sick  members  at  least  once  a  week 
to  the  members  present  at  the  ordinary  branch  meeting,  or 
be  fined  Is.  They  shall  visit  any  member  of  the  Union  on 
travel  failing  ill  near  the  branch,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  visiting  such 
member  or  in  getting  him  removed.  If  there  is  no  branch 
near,  a  doctor's  certificate,  signed  by  one  or  more  house- 
holders, shall  be  considered  sufficient., 

4.  For  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  this 
rule  (not  otherwise  provided  for),  each  sick  visitor  shall 
be  fined  6d. 

Rule  55. — Sick  and  Funeral  Benefits. 

1.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  this  section  who  is  under  any  of  these  rules  declared 
out  of  benefit. 

2.  The  benefit  shall  be  for  a  free  twelve  months'  member 
who  joins  under  forty-five  years  of  age  :  12s.  for  thirteen 
weeks,  6s.  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  3s.  per  week  for  two 
years.  Should  such  illness  or  any  similar  affliction 
continue  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  last 
lowest  scale  payment,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
lowest  scale  benefit  for  a  further  two  years.  This  shall  be 
full  sick  or  accident  benefit  for  same  illness  for  a  free 
member.  Members  who  are  full  six  months'  members 
to  be  entitled  to  half  sick  benefits.  Contributions  to  be 
paid  while  in  receipt  of  any  benefit.  The  benefit  for  free 
twelve  months'  member  who  joined  over  forty-five  years 
of  age  shall  be  10s.  for  thirteen  weeks  and  5s.  for  thirteen 
weeks.    This  shall  be  full  sick  pay. 

3.  On  the  death  of  a  full  twelve-months'  member 
who  joins  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  funeral  benefit 
at  the  rate  of  £10  will  be  paid,  and  £5  for  a  free  member's 
v/ife.  For  members  who  join  over  forty-five  years  of  age 
funeral  benefit  of  £5  for  free  member,  and  £2  for  free 
member's  wife. 

4.  No  member  to  receive  sick  or  accident  benefit 
unless  certified  by  duly  qualified  surgeon's  or  physician's 
certificate,  nor  to  receive  any  benefit  (except  funeral) 
where  the  illness  is  venereal,  or  caused  by  drink,  or  the 
accident  caused  by  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct. 
Members  may  receive  their  sick  pay  in  special  cases 
through  the  post. 

5.  No  member  shall  receive  sick  or  accident  benefit 
at  the  rate  as  per  Clause  2  of  this  Rule  for  twelve  calendar 
months  after  he  has  declared  off  the  funds,  unless  he  has 
not  run  the  full  twenty-six  week's  term,  when,  if  he  again 
fall  sick  before  the  twelve  months  have  expired,  he  shall 
be  placed  upon  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  he  was  receiving  at 
the  termination  of  his  former  illness,  and  shall  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  full  term  as  per  rule.  Any  branch 
committee  may  employ,  at  the  branch's  expense,  an 
independent  surgeon  or  physician  to  certify  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  member's  illness,  or  whether  it  is  a  genuine 
case  of  sickness,  when,  if  they  find  any  of  the  rules  are 
not  compiled  with,  they  shall  stop  payment  and  order 
all  money  wrongfully  obtained  to  be  at  once  returned. 

6.  Any  member  claiming  sick  pay  shall  give  notice 
thereof  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Notice  of  Claim  for  Sick  Benefit. 
To  the  secretary  of  the  branch. 

Sir  and  Brother, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
ill  and  incapable  of  following  my  employment  through 


and  therefore  request  the  sick  benefit- 
from  the  day  of  19 

(Here  sign  full  Name  and  Address.) 
With  this  must  be  sent  the  medical  attendant's  certifi- 
cate to  the  branch  secretary  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  the  claim  will  only  be  allowed  from  the  date  of  the 
certificate. 

7.  If  any  member  refuse  to  receive  visits  from  the 
sick  visitors,  or  refuse  to  sign  or  cause  to  be  signed  the 
sick  visitor's  book,  as  by  these  rules  required,  or  refuse 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  surgeon  or  physician  as  per 
clause  5  of  this  rule,  such  naember  shall  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  sick  benefit. 

8.  If  any  member  make  a  false  declaration  of  sickness- 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  for  three  months. 
If  any  member  in  receipt  of  sick  benefit  is  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  to  be  guilty  of  the  following- 
practices,  he  shall  forfeit  sick  benefits  for  the  following- 
periods  : — • 

(a)  To  have  been  out  of  his  residence  without 
permission  of  his  branch  committee  before  6  a.m. 
or  after  8  p.m.  from  April  1st  to  September  30th, 
or  before  8  a.m.  and  after  6  p.m.  from  October  Ist 
to  March  31st,  such  member  shall  forfeit  one  day's 
sick  benefit  for  every  day  he  was  so  out,  and  be 
fined  2s. 

(6)  To  have  been  drunk,  such  member  shall 
forfeit  the  amount  of  his  sick  benefit  for  that  week^ 
and  be  fined  2s. 

(c)  To  have  by  any  misconduct  prolonged  hia 
illness,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  benefit  for  such 
ailment,  and  in  no  case  to  be  again  entitled  to  any 
benefit  till  he  has  worked  as  a  labourer  for  two- 
calendar  months. 

(d)  To  have  sought  for  work ;  to  have  been  seen, 
gambling  or  doing  anything  for  profit,  shall  for.'^eit 
all  claim  to  future  sick  benefit  for  such  ailment, 
and  be  fined  7s.,  and  shall  in  no  case  again  be  entitled 
to  sick  benefit  until  he  has  worked  as  a  labourer 
for  three  calendar  months. 

(c)  If  any  member  is  proved  to  have  been  aware 
of  any  member  of  his  branch  committing  any  of 
the  offences  in  this  rule  mentioned  and  not  to 
have  reported  the  same  to  next  ensuing  branch 
meeting,  he  shall  be  fined  2s.  6d. 

9.  If  any  sick  member  in  receipt  of  benefit  sends  to- 
the  branch  secretary  a  doctor's  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  such  member  requires  change  of  air,  if  such  certificate 
is  satisfactory  to  the  secretary,  sick  visitors,  and  branch 
committee,  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  go  to  such 
place  as  his  medical  attendant  may  indicate,  and  the 
secretary  of  his  branch  may  advajice  such  member  the 
amovmt  payable  to  him  for  sick  benefit  for  any  timo 
not  exceeding  a  fortnight.  If  a  branch  exist  near  th& 
place  to  which  he  has  removed,  that  branch  shall  be 
considered  his  own  branch  for  all  purposes  of  this  rule, 
and  shall  receive  his  sick  visitors  and  pay  from  that 
branch.  But  if  no  branch  exists  within  three  miles,  he 
shall  every  fourteen  days  send  to  his  branch  secretary  a 
■written  statement  of  his  health,  signed  by  a  doctor, 
whose  address  must  be  given,  or  payment  will  cease. 

10.  If  any  member  falls  sick  while  on  travel  he  shall 
send  his  declaration  to  his  branch,  but  shall  be  paid 
from  the  nearest  branch,  if  within  tlu-ee  miles.  Such 
member  may  be  removed,  if  he  desire,  at  the  expense 
of  this  section  (as  per  rule  51,  clause  3).  But  if  no 
branch  is  near,  clause  9  of  this  rule  shall  apply  as  to 
sending  certificate. 

11.  If  under  this  rule  any  member  receives  any  benefit 
(except  travelling)  from  another  branch,  the  branch  to 
which  he  belongs  shall  refund  all  such  benefits  to  the 
paying  branch  within  one  month. 

12.  Any  member  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  sick  benefit 
shall,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  work,  give  -written  notice 
thereof  to  the  branch  secretary  in  the  following  form,, 
with  a  sui'geon's  certificate,  within  one  day,  or  be  fined 
2s.  6d. 
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Notice  of  Declaring  Oft  Sick  Benefit. 

To  the  secretary  of  the  branch. 

Sir  and  Brother, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
liave  recovered  from  my  late  illness,  and  was  able  to 
resume  work,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  benefit  from 
the  day  of  19 

(Here  sign  jvll  Name  and  Address.) 

13.  The  expense  attending  payments  made  to  members 
entitled  to  sick  benefit  through  the  post  shall  be  borne 
by  the  branch. 

14.  Should  any  member,  being  entitled  to  the  funeral 
benefits,  die  when  on  travel  in  search  of  work,  and  his 
friends  bo  unable  to  remove  him  to  his  proper  home,  the 
officers  of  his  branch,  or  the  nearest  branch  to  where 
he  died,  shall  cause  him  to  be  decently  interred.  The 
expenses  of  the  funeral  shall  not  exceed  £6.  Should 
Ids  widow,  nominee,  or  next-of-kin  apply  for  the  balance 
dt  shall  be  paid. 

15.  Every  branch  shall  keep  a  declaration  book  in 
which  any  member  may  write  down  the  name  of  any  one 
person  he  pleases  to  receive  his  funeral  benefit.  No 
branch  officer  (unless  a  relative)  shall  be  nominated.  A 
copy  of  the  declaration  shall  bo  sent  to  the  general 
office  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  entry  by  the 
branch  secretary,  or  for  each  neglect  be  fined  2s.  6d. 

Copy  of  Declaration. 

Branch. 

I,  of  ,  a 

member  of  the  Navvies,  Builders'  Labourers,  and 
Oeneral  Labourers'  Union,  do  hereby  nominate  and 
appoint  of  to  receive 

all  monies  payable  at  my  decease  by  the  said  union 
Tinder  the  rules  thereof. 

As  witness  my  hand  this         day  of 
19  . 

Signature 

Witnesses. 

10.  No  funeral  benefit  to  be  paid  either  for  a  free 
member  or  free  member's  wife,  unless  written  notice  is 
received  from  those  interested,  together  with  a  certificate 
of  the  date  and  cause  of  death,  signed  by  the  public 
registrar,  or  a  duly  qualified  surgeon,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  No  money  to  be  paid  for  death  of  member's  wife 
imless  the  marriage  certificate  is  produced,  and  it  shall  be 
paid  to  the  member  entitled  thereto,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  member,  to  the  person  named  in  the  declara- 
tion. But  where  such  member  dies  intestate  the  majority 
of  the  executive  council  shall  decide  who  is  the  proper 
person  or  persons  to  receive  the  same. 

17.  If  no  application  is  made  for  the  funeral  benefit  of 
a  member's  wife  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
same,  the  money  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  union. 


18.  Should  a  member,  after  receiving  funeral  benefit 
for  his  wife,  desire  to  marry  again,  and  wishes  to  bring 
his  second  wife  into  compliance  with  these  rules,  he 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  5s.,  and  also  produce  a 
medical  certificate  that  she  is  of  soimd  bodily  health,  and 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  until  they  have  been 
married  one  year,  such  benefit  to  be  £3. 

RtjLB  56. — Travelling  Benefit. 

1.  Any  full  free  member  owing  to  the  union  arrears  of 
contributions  not  exceeding  four  weeks  .shall  be  entitled 
to  travelling  benefit  when  on  travel  in  search  of  work. 

2.  Any  such  member  wishing  for  travelling  benefit 
shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  branch  secretary  his 
contribution  card  and  travelling  cheque  containing  a  list 
of  places  where  travelling  benefit  is  paid.  Such  cheque 
shall  run  for  eight  weeks,  but  no  member  shall  receive 
more  than  eight  weeks'  travelling  benefit  during  any  one 
year.  Any  member  finding  employment  shall  deposit 
or  send  to  the  nearest  branch  his  contribution  card  and 
travelling  cheque  within  forty-eight  hours,  or  be  fined  Is. 

3.  Any  member  complying  with  these  rules  and  in 
possession  of  a  travelling  cheque  shall  be  entitled  to  Is.  4d. 
per  day  for  the  first  five  days,  or  a  portion  thereof,  and 
23.  8d.  for  Saturday. 

4.  No  cheque  to  be  issued  to  any  member  by  any  branch 
secretary  during  the  months  of  Jime,  July  and  August, 
and  no  relief  to  be  paid  during  that  period  every  year. 

5.  The  branch  treasurer  shall  be  the  relieving  officer, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  relieving  officers  shall 
be  printed  on  the  cheque.  All  relief  to  be  paid  by  6.30 
p.m.,  and  the  relieving  officer  to  mark  .the  relief  on  the 
member's  card  and  enter  all  details  relating  thereto 
in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose.  All  arrears  of 
contributions  and  fines,  to  be  deducted  from  the  relief 
and  forwarded  to  the  branch  to  which  such  member 
belongs. 

6.  Any  member  who  has  taken  out  a  travelling  cheque 
and  not  used  it  within  seven  days  from  its  date  of  issue, 
or  when  last  relieved,  shall  give  or  send  such  travelling 
cheque  to  the  secretary  of  his  branch,  or  be  fined  Is. 

7.  If  any  member  obtains  travelling  benefit  by  a  false 
statement,  or  leaves  work  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
travelling  cheque,  or  refuse  to  continue  work  after  having 
obtained  the  same,  shall  be  fined  5s.,  and  be  out  of  benefit 
until  such  fine  is  paid. 

8.  No  member  on  travelling  benefit  shall  call  upon  any 
branch  officer  while  they  are  at  work  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  benefit.  For  a  breach  of  this  clause  such 
member  shall  be  fined  Is.,  such  fine  to  be  paid  before 
travelling  benefit  is  given. 
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Handel  in  hij  Sir  Thomas  Thornhill  Shann,  Manchester  {Q.  83858  (S5) ). 


STATEMENT    OF    SIR  T.    THORNHILL   SHANN    TO   MANCHESTER   COUNCIL   ON  PRESENTINOT 
REPORT  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  NOVEMBER  21st,  1906. 


In  presenting  the  First  Report  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  a  few 
of  the  main  features.  The  Report  covers  a  period  between 
October  and  the  end  of  June,  when  operations  were  sus- 
l^ended.  During  this  period  the  Distress  Committee 
met  twenty-three  times. 

In  dealing  with  the  operations  of  the  Committee  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  refer  to  the  work  done  under  three 
main  heads. 

1.  Labour  Registry. — The  Committee  took  over  the 
Labour  Registry  and  extended  its  use  by  admitting  women. 
Four  clerks  (and  one  woman)  have  been  appointed,  and 
the  expenditure  has  been  £309. 

The  number  of  unemployed  on  the  register  fluctuated. 
The  highest  total  number  of  men  was  2,016  in  December, 
and  it  fell  gradually  month  by  month  until  in  June  it 
was  478. 

The  total  number  of  women  who  registered  (November, 
1905,  to  June,  1906)  was  692,  and  in  June  there  were  still 
207  on  the  list. 

By  means  of  the  registry,  work  has  been  secured  in 
three  ways  : — 

(1)  Through  ordinary  employers,  who  have  engaged 
477  men  and  414  women. 

(2)  By  means  of  work  provided  by  various  Cor- 
poration departments  giving  employment  to  1,031 
men. 

(3)  By  reclaiming  land  at  Chat  Moss.  In  this 
work  252  men  were  engaged. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  altogether  work  was 
obtained  for  1,760  men  and  414  women,  total,  2,174 
persons ;  most  of  the  work  was  of  a  temporary  character, 
for  when  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Committee  it 
can  only  extend  over  a  period  at  the  most  of  sixteen  weeks 
for  each  individual,  the  scheme  being  not  to  promote 
permanent  employment,  but  to  tide  over  periods  of  dis- 
tress. In  this  direction  it  is  certain  that  the  Distress 
Committee  have  done  good  work. 

2.  Farm  Colony. — During  the  year  the  Committee  have 
given  long  and  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of 
buying  land  for  colony  purposes,  which  can  be  done  by 
aid  of  a  loan  approved  by  the  Council,  but  they  have  been 
unable  to  draw  up  a  scheme  simply  for  Manchester.  The 
Committee  were  urged  to  undertake  the  experiment  of 
finding  work  on  the  land,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  digging  of  certain  land  belonging  to  the  Cleansing 
Committee  at  Chat  Moss. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  experiment  is  that  it 
provided  wages  for  252  men  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
The  work  was,  however,  attended  by  great  expense  owing 
to  railway  fares,  provision  of  shelters,  etc.,  whilst  no 
remunerative  return  was  secured  by  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee as  a  set-off  against  the  wages  paid. 

3.  (a)  Finance. — Apart  from  the  cost  of  carrying  on  thg 
Labour  Registry  all  the  assistance  the  Distress  Committee 
have  been  able  directly  to  secure  for  the  unemployed 
has  been  (1)  by  means  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
generously  given  to  establish  a  fund  for  wages  ;  and  (2) 
by  the  somewhat  restricted  facilities  offered  by  the  Cor- 
poration departments  for  providing  work  of  a  public 
character. 

(b)  Whether  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Corporation 
I  do  not  wish  to  say,  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  making  work  for  the  unemployed  we  run  the 
danger  of  depriving  others  ;  so  that  it  must  follow  that 
till  such  work  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  distinctly  special 
character  and  of  a  nature  not  always  easy  to  find. 


(c)  At  the  beginning  of  our  operations  we  made  an  appeal 
for  subscriptions.  The  balance  sheet  attached  to  the 
Report  shows  that,  including  a  grant  of  £1,507  10s.  from 
the  Queen's  Fund,  we  received  £5,060  lis.  8d.,  and  of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  £475  was  derived  from  collections  in 
places  of  worship.  For  work  done  the  Corporation  de- 
partments paid  a  sum  of  £1,023.  Our  total  income  was- 
£6,103.  This  enabled  the  Committee  to  pay  in  wages 
£5,350,  the  balance  of  £753  being  paid  away  in  other 
directions. 

(d)  Generally  we  supplied  work  for  three  days  per  week, 
and  such  employment  was  subject  to  the  sixteen  weeks 
limit  imposed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  regulations, 
the  men  being  encouraged  to  use  their  surplus  time  in 
seeking  permanent  employment. 

Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  our  work  up  to  the  end  of 
last  season. 

(e)  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  experiment  tried  during  the 
summer  of  finding  work  for  women.  We  made  application 
to  a  large  number  of  factories  and  workshops  for  the 
washing  and  repairing  of  men's  slops  and  overalls,  thus 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
Committee. 

After  three  months  trial  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned,, 
as  we  did  not  find  that  there  was  sufficient  response  to 
our  appeal  for  work  of  this  description.  The  cost  was- 
£39  13s.  5d.,  and  of  this  amount  £11  5s.  2d.  was  paid 
to  the  women  for  washing,  etc.,  the  balance  of  £28  8s.  3d. 
going  for  cost  of  carriage  of  articles,  materials,  and  use 
of  waslihouses.  We  received  £13  2s.  lOd.  for  work  done^ 
and  the  loss  was  £26  10s.  7d. 

General. 

4.  (a)  The  Distress  Committee  have  now  resumed  their 
meet  .ngs,  and  the  first  business  was  to  consider  a  letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
distribution  of  the  recent  grant  of  £200,000  made  by 
Parliamsnt  for  assisting  the  operations  of  the  Distress- 
Committees  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Committee  were  asked  to  formulate  a  scheme  for 
the  ensuing  winter,  and  were  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  again  obtaining  subscriptions,  as  any  mone}?- 
allotted  to  Manchester  from  the  Parliamentary  grant 
will  only  be  of  a  limited  character  given  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Committee  have  very  fully  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  their  difficulties,  and  whilst  assuring 
the  Board  of  their  earnest  desire  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  best  of  their  ability  state  that  what  is  needed 
is  a  national  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  whole  of  the  country — a  scheme  with 
adequate  funds  at  its  back  so  that  it  may  work  automati- 
cally to  suit  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  a> 
scheme  which  shall  deal  particularly  with  that  large  class- 
of  people  who  are  unable  to  perform  work  of  a  character 
at  all  equal  to  the  barest  wage  which  may  be  paid  to 
them.  The  so-called  "  unemployed  "  are  composed  of 
men  and  women,  some  of  whom  are  able  and  willing  to 
to  work,  others  who  are  willing  but  unfit  to  work,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  a  proportion  who  do  not  want  to  work. 
The  Committee  also  think  that  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  want  of  control  of  the  "  tramp  "  element  call  for 
urgent  attention. 

(b)  The  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  these  outlines 
comprehend  a  vast  amount  of  work,  but  they  are  firmly 
convinced  that  if  the  real  difficulty  of  the  want  of  em- 
ployment has  to  be  grappled  with,  it  must  be  by  means  of 
a  national  scheme,  rather  than  by  local  and  spasmodic 
efforts  to  alleviate  distress  by  finding  employment  at  a 
time  when,  owing  to  the  weather  or  want  of  trade,  the 
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demand  arises  for  something  to  be  done — always  of  a 
tentative  character  and  not  designed  to  deal  effectually 
with  the  diiiEiculties  and  needs  of  persons  suffering  from 
want  of  employment. 

(c)  Apart  from  these  considerations,which  the  Committee 
consider  are  of  the  first  importance,  if  the  question  of  the 
unemployed  is  to  be  grappled  with  in  a  permanent  manner, 
we  have  now  again  before  us  the  problem  of  last  winter 
s.nd  we  find  ourselves  in  exactly  the  position  of  a  year 
ago.  We  are  without  resources  to  pay  wages  for  work 
which  must  fall  far  short  of  a  remunerative  character. 

We  are  again  about  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  I  would  strongly  urge  the  various  Corpora- 
tion Departments  to  help  us  in  the  supply  of  work  of  a 
kind  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  during  the 
coming  winter  will  look  to  us  for  help. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  adminis- 
tered our  resources  with  both  economy  and  discretion. 
Our  administrative  work  has  been  carried  on  by  officials 
who  have  given  their  services,  and  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  establish  expensive  machinery  for  relief  pur- 
poses. 


All  who  have  received  help  from  us  have  had  to  per- 
form work  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  by  means  of 
the  methods  we  have  employed  we  have  avoided  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  mere  giving  of  assistance  with- 
out the  equivalent  of  work  being  enforced. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  receive  such  support  as  will  enable 
us  to  carry  on  during  the  winter,  and  I  would  emphasise 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  we  carry  on  our  operations,  without 
such  voluntary  help  our  work  must  come  to  an  end. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  a  calamity  which  should  not 
occur  in  Manchester. 

(d)  We  rigidly  exclude  from  our  scheme  all  those  who 
have  not  been  resident  here  for  twelve  months,  and 
consequently  we  offer  no  inducements  for  persons  to  come 
here  with  the  object  of  being  helped  by  oui'  funds. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Council  for  their  attention  to 
what  I  have  said,  and  I  confidently  appeal  for  support 
and  encouragement  for  a  Committee  whose  work  is  so 
greatly  beset  with  difficulties.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Government  will  produce  a  national 
scheme  which  shall  effectively  deal  with  the  problem  we 
all  earnestly  desire  to  see  wisely  solved. 
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MANCHESTER  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


On  April  24th,  1906,  the  Distress  Committee  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  consider  and  report  on  certain  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  a  deputation  for  providing  work 
for  unemployed  women. 

The  sub-committee,  after  much  consideration  and 
inquiries  from  employers  of  labour,  reported  oh  June  19th, 
1906,  and  asked  to  be  empowered  to  commence  work 
(as  an  experiment)  of  washing  and  repairing  overalls, 
aprons,  etc.,  of  workmen.  The  Distress  Committee 
approved  of  the  experiment  being  tried,  and  voted  a 
sum  of  £25  for  the  purpose. 

From  June  23rd  to  September  22nd,  1906,  twenty- 
three  women  were  found  employment  under  this  scheme 
for  periods  varying  from  half  a  day  to  twenty-five  days. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  this  work  for  thirteen  weeks 
was  as  follows  : — 

£    s.  d. 

AVages  of  women  -  -  -  -  .  -11  52 
Collection  and  delivery  of  articles  -       -       -  14    0  6 

Cost  of  materials  9310 

Use  of  wash-houses  450 

Travelling  expenses  (tram  fares)    -       -       -    0  18  11 


Total  expenditure  as  above  ... 
Less  amounts  received  from  various  works 

Loss  ..... 


39  13  5 

-  39  13  5 

-  13    2  10 

£26  10  7 


On  October  16th  the  Chief  Constable  reported  in  con 
nection  with  the  Women's  Registry  that  during  the  three 
months  ended  September  30th,  1908,  108  employers  had 
applied  to  the  registry  for  workers,  and  that  122  women 
had  been  found  employment  as  follows  : — ■ 

Permanent.    Temporary.  Total. 

Machinists  and  dress- 
makers   -      ■      -        21  1  28 

Clerks,  housekeepers, 
companions,  wait- 
resses, etc.       -       -        24    24 

Servants  (domestic)     -        61  —  51 

Charwomen  -       -       -        17  2  19 


Totals 


119 


122 


That  there  were  on  October  13th  seventy  nine  persona 
whose  names  were  on  the  register,  classified  as  follows 
Machinists  and  dressmakers  -  -  -  4 
Clerks,  housekeepers,  companions,  etc.  -  24 
Servants  (Domestic)  -  -  .  .  n 
Printers  and  Fieach  pohshers  -  .  -  3 
Charwomen  .37 


Total 


-  79 


Of  the  seventy-nine  persons  left  on  the  register,  twenty- 
seven  were  married,  thirty-one  single,  and  twenty-one 
widows. 
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MANCHESTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 


THE  FEEDING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


The  Education  (Peovisio: 

MEMORANDUM  from  Sir  Thomas  Thomhi]!  Shami, 
Chairman  of  Manchester  Education  Committee, 
I  f  ■     giving  particulars  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
;     .   neglected  or  badly  nourished  school  children  in 
Manchester — prepared    for    the    information  of 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
Sir  Thomas  Thornhill  Shann  desires  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  following  statement, 
and,  in  doing  so,  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  all 
matters  dealing  with  the  administration  of  relief  to  school 
children  (on  the  lines  of  The  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Act,  1906.)  should  continue  in  the  hands  of  local 
education  authorities,  and  the  poM'er  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  Poor  Law  guardians. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  statement  regard- 
ing proceedings  against  negligent  or  cruel  parents, 
referred  to  on  page  5  of  this  Memorandum. 

Historical  Survey. 

The  feeding  of  destitute  and  badly  nourished  school 
children  is  no  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  education 
authorities  in  Manchester.  As  far  back  as  1879,  when 
Mr.  Herbert  Birley  was  Chairman  of  the  School  Board, 
the  work  began,  and  up  to  1905  was  continued  by  means 
of  voluntary  effort.  The  historical  survey  of  the  work 
in  Manchester  between  1879  and  1905  is  of  interest,  and 
the  following  particulars  thereof  are  given  : — • 

The  giving  of  free  meals  during  the  winter  to 
destitute  children  attending  the  day  schools  was 
commenced  b^'  the  School  Board  in  1879,  and  was 
continued  by  the  Education  Committee  up  to  1905. 

The  work  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  was  restricted  to  schools  controlled  by  the  late 
School  Board,  and  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  such  expenses  not  being  a  legal 
charge  upon  the  School  Fund.  The  work  was  also 
a^isjsted  by  the  proceeds  of  school  concerts,  etc., 
promoted  by  the  teachers. 

The  operation  of  the  fund  was  considerably  ex- 
tended during  the  winter  of  1903-4.  This  was 
in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  scheme  to 
include  some  of  the  non-provided  schools  of  the  city, 
which  came  under  the  control  of  the  authority  under 
the  Education  Act,  1902.  The  extended  provision 
was  also  maintained  during  1904-5,  and  applied  to 
twenty-three  municipal  schools  and  eighteen  non- 
provided  schools  ;   total,  forty-one  schools. 

In  1904-5  the  experiment  was  tried  of  charging 
one  penny  each  for  dinners,  whilst  cases  of  necessity 
were  furnished  to  the  office  by  the  teachers.  The 
demand  for  penny  dinners  gradually  decreased  and 
when  the  number  of  meals  supplied  was  at  the 
highest  point,  there  were  about  200  paying  pennies 
and  2,300  who  were  on  the  free  list.  (One  meal  per 
day  for  five  days.) 

The  meals  consisted  of  pea  soup  and  bread,  varied 
in  certain  cases  by  the  provision  of  milk  and  bread 
on  Fridays. 

The  meals  were  served  in  the  schoolrooms  on  the 
school  desks,  and  the  teachers  kindly  gave  voluntary 
assistance  in  serving  the  children. 

Therd  was  no  expense  of  administration  other 
than  a  small  allowance  made  to  the  school  care- 
takers, and  practically  the  whole  of  the  money 
raised  was  spent  upon  the  relief  of  the  children. 

In  all  cases  where  relief  was  afforded,  enquiry 
was  made  through  the  school  attendance  officers  into 


r  OF  Meals)  Act,  1906. 

the  circumstances  of  the  parents  and  due  care  was 
taken  that  only  really  necessitous  children  were 
relieved. 

A  poverty  scale  was  applied  in  dealing  with  each 
case  and  the  cases  were  revisited  monthly. 
It  may  here  be  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  evil  of  overlapping  the  sub-committee  during 
the  winter  of  1904-5  arranged  a  conference  of  re- 
presentatives of  various  organisations  dispensing  relief 
to  children,  and  well-attended  meetings  were  held  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  winter  months. 

The  monthly  conferences  thus  held  with  representa- 
tives of  various  voluntary  bodies  giving  relief  to  children, 
though  tentative,  were  in  many  respects  satisfactory, 
and  the  sub-committee  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  attempt  to  organise  the  work  of  giving  relief 
from  charitable  sources.  It  is  true  that  no  binding 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  yet  by  the  full  and  free 
discussion  at  these  monthly  conferences  much  valuable 
information  was  obtained  ;  and,  apart,  from  the  new 
position  of  affairs  created  by  the  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  future  better 
results  would  have  ensued  in  the  distribution  of  charitable 
aid  by  means  of  improved  organisation  for  dealing  with 
the  general  relief  of  distress,  particularly  in  the  direction 
of  avoiding  overlapping  in  the  work  of  the  different 
voluntary  bodies. 

The  particulars  here  set  forth  as  to  past  procedure  show 
that  the  education  authority  in  Manchester  has  for  almost 
thirty  years  been  fully  cognisant  of  the  vital  need  of 
supplementing  school  instruction  by  the  feeding  of  hungry 
children.  This  voluntary  work  was  discontinued  in  1905 
owing  to  the  issue  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
the  Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905,  which  made 
the  Poor  Law  guardians  primarily  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  relief  to  necessitous  children.  The  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  guardians  upon  their  own  lines  up 
to  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act, 
1906,  which  gave  permissive  powers  to  local  education 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Powers  undeA  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
Act,  1906. 

Under  the  powers  of  The  Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
Act,  1906,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1st  in  the 
present  year,  local  education  authorities  may,  on  adopting 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  meals  for  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  :— 

Administration. — The  local  education  authority 
may  associate  themselves  with  any  committee,  on 
which  they  shall  be  represented,  who  vnll  undertake 
to  provide  food  for  the  children.  The  title  of  the 
committee  to  be  "  The  School  Canteen  Committee." 

Financial  aid  may  be  given  by  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  provision  of  land,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  and  officers  necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration and  service  of  meals,  but,  save  as  provided,* 

*The  local  education  authority  may,  under  special  con- 
ditions, subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the  Board  of  Educati  in, 
spend  out  of  the  rates  such  a  sum  not  exceeding  an  annual 
rate  of  ^d.  in  the  pound  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
cost  of  food  furnished  for  meals  for  school  children. 
(Section  3.) 
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the  authority  shall  not  incur  any  expense  in  respect 
of  the  purchase  of  food  to  be  supplied  at  such  meals. 
(Section  1.) 

Payment  for  Meals. — Parents  to  be  charged  such 
an  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  in  respect  of  every  meal  furnished  to 
a  child,  and  unless  the  authority  are  satisfied  that 
the  parent  is  unable  to  pay,  they  must  require  such 
payment,  and  the  same  may  be  recovered  summarily, 
when  the  meals  are  furnished  through  a  canteen 
committee  the  local  education  authority  to  pay  over 
to  the  committee  such  an  amount  recovered  as 
represents  the  cost  of  food  furnished  by  the  committee. 
(Section  2.) 

Franchise  of  Parent. — The  franchise  of  a  parent  is 
not  to  be  affected  by  relief  granted  under  this  Act 
unless  during  the  qualifying  period  the  parent  has 
been  convicted  of  cruelty  or  neglect  in  respect  of  a 
child  to  whom  a  meal  has  been  furnished.  (Section  4.) 

The  Manchester  City  Coimcil  passed  such  a  resolution 
on  January  9th,  1907,  and  it  then  became  necessary  for 
the  education  committee  to  appoint  a  canteen  committee 
and  carry  out  the  Act. 

In  a  Report  presented  to  the  education  committee  by 
the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  on  January  28th, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  committee  resolved  to 
advise  the  council  that  there  are  children  resident  within 
their  area  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  education 
provided  for  them,  and  that  fimds,  other  than  public 
fimds,  are  not  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  authority  to  spend  money  out  of  the  rates.  The 
amount  provided  by  the  Act  is  not  to  exceed  the  proceeds 
of  an  aimual  rate  of  Jd.  in  the  pound.  Subsequently,  this 
course  was  adopted,  and  after  some  correspondence  the 
committee  received  the  following  authority,  dated  May 
13th,  1907  :— 

"  The  Board  of  Education  hereby  authorise  the 
Coimty  Borough  Council  of  Manchester,  being  the 
local  education  authority,  to  spend  out  of  the  rates 
during  the  year  endmg  March  31st,  1908,  such  sum 
(not  exceeding  the  amount  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  rate  of  |d.  in  the  pound  over  the  area  of  the 
authority  in  the  financial  year)  as  will  meet  the  cost 
of  the  provision  of  food  furnished  in  meals  under  the 
Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906." 

In  the  same  Report  it  was  also  suggested  that  generally 
the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  Report  on  the  feeding  of  chil- 
dren, presented  to  the  council  in  October,  1905,  should  be 
followed.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  Report  was  drawn 
up  by  the  education  committee  at  the  time  when  a  scheme 
for  combined  action  (under  the  Local  Government  Board's 
Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905)  between  the  educa- 
tion committee  and  the  various  boards  of  guardians 
having  jurisdiction  in  Manchester  had  been  under  con- 
sideration— without,  however,  any  practical  result  being 
attained. 

As  already  stated,  the  committee  in  October,  1905, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  under  which  it 
had  unavoidably  been  necessary  to  administer  relief  to 
necessitous  children  were  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  the  schoolrooms  for  serving  the 
food,  and  in  placing  an  undue  taslc  upon  the  teachers  in 
the  supervision  of  the  meals.  The  Director  in  his  Report 
of  January  28th,  1907,  advised  that : — 

(1)  Within  a  prescribed  area,  covering  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  city,  there  should  be  established 
centres  for  the  serving  of  the  food. 

(2)  Ill-nourished  or  necessitous  children  reported 
by  the  teachers,  etc.,  to  be  certified  by  the  committee's 
medical  ofiicers,  and  to  be  dealt  with  acceding  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents.  Some  would  require 
food,  and  there  would  be  many  cases  where  the 
parents  would  be  required  to  pay  the  charge  of  one 
penny  per  meal.  The  services  of  the  school  attendance 


officers  being  utilised  for  the  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents,  etc. 

(3)  The  food  to  be  all  cooked  at  a  temporary 
kitchen  fitted  up  in  premises  belonging  to  the  educa- 
tion committee  in  Lloyd  Street,  Deansgate,  and 
conveyed  to  the  different  centres  by  means  of  milk 
carts  hired  for  the  purpose. 

(4)  The  food  to  be  supplied  as  a  mid-day  meal 
on  each  of  the  five  school  days,  and  varied  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  outline  of  a  week's  supply  : — 
Monday :  Pea  soup  and  bread.  Tuesday  :  Hot-pot  and 
bread.  Wednesday  :  Suet  pudding  and  treacle. 
Thursday :  Irish  stew.  Friday  :  Hot  milk  and 
bread  and  jam,  or  bread  and  cheese.  An  estimate 
was  given  of  the  cost  of  hot-pot,  with  approximate 
cost  of  materials.  The  cost  slightly  exceeds  one 
penny  per  meal.  For  the  other  kinds  of  foods 
specified  in  the  foregoing  list  the  cost  wiU  probably 
not  reach  this  cost  per  head. 

The  scheme  came  into  operation  on  January  29th, 
1907,  and  all  the  children  relieved  have  been  certified 
by  the  committee's  medical  officers  to  be  badly  nourished 
or  in  need  of  food.  All  the  cases  have  been  visited  by 
the  school  attendance  officers,  who  have  gone  to  the 
homes  and  reported  on  the  circumstances.  For  ad- 
mission the  income  of  the  family,  after  payment  of  rent, 
must  come  within  the  following  scale  : — 

per  head, 
s.  d. 

5  or  more  in  family        -       -       -  -26 

3  or  4  in  family  2  9 

1  or  2  in  family  3  0 

Where  the  income  of  the  family  is  over  this  scale, 
one  penny  is  charged  for  each  meal  supplied. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  over  this  scale,  when  it 
has  been  intimated  to  the  parents  that  payment  must 
be  made  for  the  food  supplied,  "the  children  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  dinners.  So  far  it  has  been  felt 
that  the  work  this  year  must  be  of  a  tentative  characier 
so  that  the  committee  may  gradually  develop  a  sound 
scheme,  and  no  accion  has  yet  been  taken  in  what  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  delicate  and  responsible  portion 
of  the  work  of  feeding  necessitous  and  neglected  children, 
namely,  the  bringing  home  to  careless  criminal  parents 
the  responsibility  for  feeding  their  children  when  the 
income  of  the  family  is  equal  to  the  expense.  The  Rfc)rt 
of  the  special  committee  of  October,  1905,  already  referred 
to,  touches  upon  the  prosecution  of  delinquent  parents  and 
the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  supplying  food.  Whilst  the 
Act  of  1906  simply  refers  to  the  recovery  of  the  cost  by 
summary  procedure  before  the  magistrates,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act,  1894,  can  be  put  in  force  in  ths  case  of  persons  who 
criminally  neglect  to  feed  their  children,  such  cases 
coming  within  the  provision  of  Section  1  ( 1 )  of  the  Act, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — • 

"  If  any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who 
has  the  custody,  charge  or  care  of  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  wilfully  assaults,  ill-treats, 
neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes  such  child,  or  causes 
or  procures  such  child  to  be  assaulted,  ill-treated, 
neglected,  abandoned,  or  exposed  in  a  manner  likely 
to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering  or  injury 
to  its  health  (including  injury  to  or  loss  of  sight 
or  hearing,  or  limb,  or  organ  of  the  body,  and  any 
mental  derangement)  that  person  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour.'' 
The  penalty  on  conviction  is  subject  to  the  disci'etion. 
of  the  Court,  a  fine  not  exceeding  £25  or  in  default,  or 
in  addition  thereto,  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Work  of  the  School  Canteen  Committee. 
The  school  canteen  committee  have  appointed  iL'ss^ 
Alice  Frost  as  superintendent.    The  food  is  all  cooked 
on  the  premises  adjoining  the  offices  ot  the  educatioa 
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committee  in  Lloyd  Street,  where  a  temporary  kitchen 
has  been  fitted  up  with  a  gas  oven,  etc.  (provided  by  the 
gas  committee)  and  boilers.  The  cooking  is  all  done 
by  gas.  During  the  summer  months,  when  the  numbers 
having  dinners  had  somewhat  decreased,  a  large  quantity 
of  jam  has  been  made  for  use  at  the  meals.  The  food 
is  all  carried  by  milk  carts  to  the  various  centres,  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  firm 
of  milk  sellers  who  can  spare  their  carts  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Although  some  of  the  centres 
are  several  miles  from  the  kitchen,  the  food  can  be  delivered 
quite  hot  for  the  dinners,  which  are  served  at  12.30  p.m. 
on  the  five  school  days  of  the  week. 

The  following  places  are  used  for  serving  the  dinners, 
and  women  are  employed  two  hours  each  day  for  serving 
the  food,  washing  utensils,  and  keeping  the  rooms  clean  : — 

(1)  Parade  Room,  Albert  Street  Police  Station. 

(2)  Parade  Eoom,  Cavendish  Street  Police  Station, 
All  Saints. 

(3)  Parade  Room,  Mill  Street  Police  Station, 
Bradford. 


(4)  Room  at  New  Islington  Hall,  Ancoats. 

(5)  Rooms  at  62,  Shakespeare  Street,  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock. 

(6)  Room  at  Chorlton  Street. 

(7)  Rooms  at  Sunday  School,  Great  Jones  Street, 
West  Gorton. 

The  first  six  centres  are  held  in  premises  belonging  to 
the  city  council.  They  are  conveniently  situated  and  are 
in  every  way  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  has  only  been 
foiind  necessary  to  hire  premises  for  one  centre,  viz.. 
No.  7  in  the  list,  where  a  very  reasonable  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the 
premises. 

During  the  coming  winter  the  number  of  centres  will 
need  to  be  extended.  At  the  present  time  (October  15th) 
there  are  745  children  having  dinners. 

In  the  financial  estimate  for  the  year  ended  March  3 1st, 
1908,  the  city  council  have  allowed  a  sum  of  £1,500  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school  canteen. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  TRADES  AND  LABOUR  COUNCIL. 


To 

The  Royal  Commission,  on,  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
of  Distress. 

Scotland  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

5,  Repton  Street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester, 
November  23rd,  1907. 
My  Loed  and  Gentlemen. — Referring  to  my  promise 
to  your  Commission  that  I  would  furnish  some  statistics 
re  Unemployment  in  the  Manchester  District,  in  the 
metal  trades,  I  fin,d  that  there  are  no  separate  records  kept 


by  the  societies  for  the  Manchester  district  only,  these 
being  incorporated  in  a  National  Report  of  the  various 
societies.  I  have  a  letter  to  hand  from  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  stating  that  their  General  Secretary 
Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  will  deal  with  this  phase  of  imem- 
ployment  when  he  gives  evidence  before  your  Commission. 

I  enclose  a  Return  from  the  Ironfounders  Trade  Society 
containing  statistics  from  their  society  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  re  unemployment,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Tom  Fox. 

Enclosure. 


164,  Chorlton  Road,  Brooks  Bar,  Manchester. 
November  18th,  1907. 

Mr.  Tom  Fox. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  15th  inst.,  the  following  are  our  average  unemployed  and  cost  of  same  for  the  past 
fifteen  years : — 


Year. 

Aggregate  cost. 

Average  per 
member  per  year. 

£      s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1891 

Average 

number  unemployed  throughout  the  year 

-  713 

15,196  15  2 

19  10 

1892 

»)            »                »         ))  " 

-  1,328 

29,600    8  10 

38  5i 

1893 

» 

»                     ))                            H               "  " 

-1,544 

32,480    2  9 

43  2 

1894 

1) 

))                         1)                                  )>                )!  )) 

- 1,555 

37,388    7  4 

49  2| 

1895 

)) 

))                         )>                                  H                J'  » 

- 1,237 

25,750    3  3 

33  llj 

1896 

'J 

))                         ))                                  ))                ))  !) 

-  471 

10,417    3  6 

13  23 
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TABLE  IX. 


Showing  the  number  of  members  unemployed,  and  on  the  various  scales  of  Donative  Benefit,  at  the  end  of  each 
month  in  the  years  stated  ;  also  the  mean  average,  and  the  percentage  throughout  the  year,  during  the  last  decade, 
including  the  years  1897  and  1906. 


Years. 

Mon 

ths. 

Mean 
average 
through- 
out the 

year. 

Per 
cent. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

age. 

1897 

525 

523 

581 

679 

408 

688 

864 

1,567 

1,848 

2,143 

2,134 

2,211 

1,181 

7-1 

1898 

2,048 

1,095 

662 

451 

349 

335 

345 

317 

334 

318 

345 

436 

586 

3-5 

1899 

484 

291 

265 

240 

289 

276 

274 

277 

298 

293 

290 

404 

307 

1-7 

1900 

356 

326 

.337 

377 

327 

443 

454 

496 

625 

657 

773 

1,009 

515 

2-8 

1901 

1,081 

1,032 

1,095 

1,076 

1,029 

1,198 

1,033 

1,063 

1,089 

1,130 

1,348 

1,628 

1,151 

6-3 

1902 

1,645 

1,654 

1,442 

1,261 

1,149 

1,273 

1,057 

1,078 

1,208 

1,386 

1,318 

1,480 

1,329 

7-3 

1903 

1,340 

1,176 

a33 

888 

755 

978 

852 

1,000 

1,147 

1,347 

1,511 

1,813 

1,146 

6-2 

1904 

1,733 

1,572 

1,535 

1,481 

1,553 

1,785 

1,610 

1,805 

1,892 

2,123 

2,131 

2,433 

1,804 

9-8 

1905 

1,955 

1,764 

1,690 

1,633 

1,275 

1,220 

1,060 

1,263 

987 

925 

795 

977 

1,295 

71 

1906 

713 

591 

554 

612 

502 

525 

586 

660 

661 

689 

733 

1,327 

679 

36 

TABLE  1.  (a.) 

Showing  amounts  paid,  and  averages  per  Member  for  Donation  and  Superannuation  each  year  during  the  last 

decade,  including  the  years  1897  and  1906. 


Donation. 

Superannuation. 

m 

<D 

Members 
jf  Year. 

Year. 

o 
a 

03 
i-t 

pq 

Average  per 
Member. 

Average  per 
Member. 

OT3 

Amount. 

Amount. 

o 

.  a 

O  03 

d 

Per 
Year. 

Per 
Week. 

Per 
Year. 

Per 
Week. 

1897 

125 

16,915 

£     s.  d. 

*30,300  13  3 

s. 

36 

d. 

H 

s. 

0 

d. 

H 

£  8. 

12,314  15 

d. 

7 

s. 
14 

d. 

91 

d. 

3i 

1898 

125 

17,295 

tl6,836  10  10 

19 

^\ 

0 

4i 

12,856  4 

7 

15 

11 

3i 

1899 

125 

17,971 

6,628  17  10 

7 

9 

0 

If 

13,235  11 

8 

15 

01- 

3^ 

1900 

126 

18,357 

11,172  14  1 

12 

3f 

0 

2? 

13,937  5 

5 

15 

4 

3J 

1901 

127 

18.268 

§24,922  19  9 

27 

31 

0 

6^ 

15,081  11 

3 

16 

6 

3£ 

1902 

127 

18,287 

J28,670  12  6 

31 

4i 

0 

'i 

16,350  19 

8 

17 

10|- 

4J: 

1603 

128 

18,427 

**24,457    4  10 

26 

0 

6i 

17,526  8 

11 

19 

1 

4^ 

1904 

128 

18,426 

1139,476  10  11 

42 

9| 

0 

10 

19,662  7 

6 

21 

32 

5 

1905 

128 

18,474 

27,404    2  4 

29 

8 

0 

19,870  14 

7 

21 

6 

4i 

1906 

128 

19,264 

17,682  14  2 

18 

9 

0 

4i 

19,879  7 

3 

21 

Of 

4|- 

*  £6,131  9  0  Extra  Donation  by  Special  Vote, 

t  £3,301  1  0  „ 

§  £167  9  0  „ 

+  £289  0  0  „  ,. 

**  £390  3  0  „ 

II  £303  0  0  „  „ 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  not  the  percentages  worked  out  for  the  first  six  years  ;  and  it  would  take  more 
time  to  work  it  out  than  I  have  to  spare,  as  I  am  very  much  pressed  for  time  at  present  and  likely  to  be  so,  so  that 
you  must  do  your  best  with  the  figures  supplied. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  MADDISON. 


429— VIII. 
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*  The  idea  for  holding  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
re-organising  labour  at  the  docks  emanated  from  Colonel 
Hornby  and  Mr.  Grisewood.  At  their  suggestion  the 
distress  committee  called  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  large  employers  of  labour  at  the  docks  and  also 
representatives  of  the  dock  labourers. 

June  8th,  1906. — The  first  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  held  on  this  date  and  a  scheme  was  submitted.  The 
conference  approved  of  the  main  principles  embodied 
in  the  scheme  and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  details  and  report. 

June  2^th,  1903. — A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
on  this  date  and  the  scheme  received  careful  consideration. 
The  following  resolution  was  also  passed :  "  That  it  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  between  employers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  that  no  man  shall  work  more  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  except  in  the  case  of 
finishing  oft"  a  ship  for  tide." 

This  resolution  was  sent  subsequently  by  direction  of 
the  conference  to  employers  of  labour  at  the  docks,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  dock  labourers. 

July  20th,  1906. — A  further  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  held  on  this  date.  A  scheme  for  the  re-organisation 
of  stands  was  approved  anc^  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
draft  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference. 

The  question  of  classific£ttion  of  workmen  was  post- 
poned to  await  a  scheme  to  be  prepared  by  Colonel  Hornby 
and  Mr.  Grisewood. 

October  12th,  1906. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
held  on  this  date,  the  following  draft  report  for  presen- 
tation to  the  conference  was  approved  : — ■ 

Obqanisatiok  of  Labour  at  the  Docks. 

Repokt  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Conference. 

The  Committee  begs  to  report  that  it  has  held  three 
meetings  and  taken  into  consideration  the  matters  referred 
to  it  by  the  Conference. 

(1)  Re  Organisation  of  Stands. 

A  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  R.  Rathbone,  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  Sexton  wa;s  considered  clause  by  clause  and 
discussed  very  fully,  with  the  result  that  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  following  recommendations  : — 

(a)  That  each  employer  shall  hold  his  stand  or 
stands  as  at  present. 

•  (b)  That  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Distress 
Committee  whereby  convenient  offices  may  be  pro- 
vided along  the  line  of  docks  at  the  following  places  : — 

(1)  At  the  foot  of  Horsfall  Stieet. 

(2)  At  the  foot  of  Hill  Street. 

(3)  At  the  foot  of  James  Street,  near  the 
harbour  master's  office. 

(4)  At  the  Clarence  Dock,  undar  the  Overhead 
Railway. 

(5)  No.  1,  Huskisson  Dock. 

(6)  Alexandra  Dock,  Detween  Nos.  1  and  2 
branches,  and  that  the  said  offices  be  connected 
with  each  other  and  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Distress  Committee  by  telephone,  and  further  that 
faciUties  be  provided  by  notice  boards  or  other- 
wise, for  the  publication  of  particulars  with 
regard  to  dock  laboiu-. 

(c)  That  employers  be  requested,  as  far  as  possible 
to  inform  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  nearest  office,  say 
at  about  5  o'clock  p.m.,  how  many  men  they  are  likely 
to  want  at  their  own  stand  or  stands  next  day,  such 
information  to  be  posted  by  the  clerk  on  the  notice 
boards  and  communicated  to  the  head  office. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  office? 
established  by  the  Committee  be  opened  each  day 
(Sunday  excepted)  from  6.30  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  from 
12  noon  to  1.30  p.m.,  from  4  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m., 
except  Saturday,  when  the  office  will  close  at  1.30 
p.m. 


It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  office  at  the  bottom  of  James  Street,  but  the 
other  offices  could  be  efficiently  staffed  by  youths  of  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  It  might  be  roughly 
estimated  that  the  wages  will  amount  to  £6  lOs.  per  week, 
and  beyond  this  and  the  initial  outlay,  which  should  not 
be  great,  there  should  be  practically  no  additional  ex- 
penditure. 

(2)  Excessive  Overtime. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Commit- 
tee with  regard  to  this  question :  "  That  it  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  between  employers  and  representatives  of  work- 
men that  no  man  shall  work  more  than  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours  except  in  the  case  of  finishing  off  a  ship  for 
tide." 

(3)  Classification  of  Workmen. 

This  question  is  of  a  very  intricate  character,  and  the 
Committee  have  it  under  careful  consideration  and  hope 
to  report  further  at  a  later  date. 

November  23rd,  1906. — At  a  meeting  of  the  conference 
on  tjiis  date  the  consideration  of  paragraph  1  of  the  report 
relating  to  the  re-organisation  of  stands  was  postponed 
until  a  report  upon  the  classification  of  workmen  was 
submitted. 

December  I4th,  1906. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
held  on  this  date  draft  proposals  prepared  by  Colonel 
Hornby  and  Mr.  Grisewood,  and  also  draft  proposals 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  were  submitted.  Neither 
of  these  met  with  the  approval  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Sexton,  however,  stated  that  he  thought  he  could  devise 
a  scheme  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  both 
the  employers  and  workmen  and  a  special  sub-committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  his  scheme. 

June  2lst,  1907. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held 
on  this  date,  Mr.  Sexton  said  he  had  not  been  able  to 
devise  such  a  scheme  as  he  had  thought  possible,  and  the 
committee,  therefore,  have  to  report  to  the  conference 
that  they  are  unable  to  devise  a  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  classification  of  workmen. 

The  organisation  of  labour  at  the  docks  is  a  question 
which  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Rathbone  took  a  great  interest  in  the  matter  and 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  docks  and  Miss  Rathbone  has  also  closely  identified 
herself  with  the  question.  The  question  was  prominently 
before  the  public  during  the  Lord  Mayoralty  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bowring,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  This  con- 
ference at  this,  its  last  meeting,  has  also  to  confess  its 
failure  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  problem.  It 
would  appear  that  neither  the  employers  nor  the  workmen 
desire  any  change  in  the  present  conditions,  and  i  ntil  the 
desirability  of  making  some  change  is  brought  home  to 
them  both,  especially  the  employers,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  those  who  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  question, 
however  good  their  intentions  are,  to  bring  about  any 
reforms. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  after  giving  the  question 
its  most  careful  consideration  regrets  that  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  classification  of 
workmen  which  is  acceptable  both  to  employers  and 
workmen. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Conference  at  the 
Meeting  held  on  Friday,  June  28th,  1907. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  stands  at  the  docks 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  unless  some  scheme  for  the 
classification  of  workmen  can  be  agreed  upon  to  work 
in  conjunction  therewith  and  as  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  conference  to  consider  this  question  have  reported 
their  inability  to  devise  any  scheme  for  the  classification 
of  workmen  this  conference  has  with  regret  to  record  its 
failure  to  find  any  remedy  for  the  present  system  cf 
employment  of  labour  at  the  docks. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Bolton  Smart.  (Q.  84537) 


Staff  at  Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  - 

Farm  manager  - 
Store-keeper 

Shorthand-typist  and  clerk 
House : — 

Cook  -       -       -  - 

Baker 

Coachman  - 
Stableman  - 

Farm  : — 
Hands 

Garden : — 

Head  gardener  - 
Three  assistants 
Labourer  - 
Salesman  - 

Small  holders  - 

Estate      .       .       .  . 

Works'  Department:  — 
Works'  manager- 
Hands 


£175  per  year,  and 
board  and  residence. 

£80  per  year,  and 
board  and  residence. 

£182  per  year. 

£120 

30s.  per  week. 

30s.  per  week. 

28s. 

20s. 

18s. 

£21  17s.  lOd.  per  week. 

£2  per  week. 
£2  18s.  per  week. 
lOo  pgj.  vyeek. 

per  week. 
x.£7         per  week. 

-  £1  per  week. 

-  £2  12s.  per  week. 

-  £7  9s.  per  week. 


-  12s.  ^ 

-  £2  10.. 

-  £9  12s. 


Admissions,  Discharges,  Etc. 

Total  number  of  admissions  1,711 

Number  of  discharges  : — 
Reasons  for  leaving : 

Time  expired  262 

Migrated  24 

Emigrated  146 

Got  work  (known  cases)  -       -       -  338 
Failed  to  return  from  furlough    -  221 
Discharged  for  misconduct      -       -  119 
*  Various  reasons      ....  409 

  1,519 

Number  of  men  in  residence   -       .       -       -  192 
Average  age  of  the  men         -     '  -       -       -  35|-  3  ears. 
Average  number  of  children    -       -       -       -  3  •  75 
Number  of  men  country  born         -       -       -  258 
Average  length  of  residence  in  London      -  19  years  j 
Average  length  of  residence  on  colony        -  10  weeks. 
Weekly  cost  of  food  per  man  -       -       -       -  5s.  9d. 
Weekly  cost  of  necessaries  per  man   -       -  lOd. 

*  Include  :  Took  discharge  voluntarily,  medically  unfit 
transferred  to  another  colony,  etc. 


List  of  Previous 


Bricklayers   32 

,,         labourers      -       -       -       -  16 

Builders'          „            ....  147 

General            „           ....  493 

Brickmaker   1 

Painters   130 

„       labourers   36 

Carpenters   30 

„        labourers       ....  5 

Excavators   35 

Scafi'olders   13 

Plasterers    9 

Slaters     .......  2 

„      labourers     -       .       .       .       .  1 

Smiths   3 

Smiths'  fitters   15 

Gas  fitters   2 

Labourers       ......  4 

Fitters'  mates   3 

Blacksmiths   9 

Hammermen   12 

Drillers   2 

Stone  masons   2 

„     labourer   1 

dresser  l 

Marble  masons   3 

Handymen   39 

Carmen   172 

Horse  keepers   33 

Coachmen   3 

Stablemen   7 

Grooms  2 

Engine-drivers   6 

Stokers  .       .       .       .       .  -11 

Engineer   1 

Engineers'  labourers        ....  30 

Storekeeper   1 

Warehousemen   15 

Cooper    1 

Packing-case  maker        ....  3 

Box-maker      -       -       .       .       .       .  4 

Tank-maker   9 

Oil  and  colourmen   2 

Swimming  instructor      ....  1 

Potman  -       -   7 

Coal  porters   2 


Occupations. 


French  polishers   9 

Costers   25 

Bakers  and  confectioners        -       -       -  7 

Telephone  man   1 

Moulders   5 

Skin  and  leather  dressers       .       .       .  g 

Tinman   5 

Commercial  traveller       ....  1 

Photographer   1 

Electric  wiremon     .....  4 

Pressmen   1 

Tanners   .......  2 

Gardeners   13 

Potter   1 

Army  and  Navy  Steward       -       -       -  1 

Chemical  worker     .....  l 

A.  B.  Seaman   1 

Private  servants   2 

Waiters   2 

Plumber   1 

Plumbers'  mates   5 

Fence  maker   1 

Silk  tie  cutter   1 

Mill  hands   4 

Machinist   1 

Machine  hand   1 

Boot-makers,  etc.   18 

Barge-builder   1 

Harness-makers   3 

Plate-layer       -       .       -       -       -       -  2 

Brush-maker   1 

Type  founders         -       -       -       -       -  3 

Window  cleaner      .....  l 

Bookbinders    ......  5 

Oven-builder   1 

Firemen   5 

Clerks   14 

Attendant   1 

Porters    .......  7 

Timekeeper     ......  \ 

Telegraphist   ] 

Gun-maker  1 

Insurance  collector        ....  \ 

Fishmongers'  assistants  -       -       .       .  5 

Printers'  labourers        ....  5 

Farriers  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  3 


429_VIIL 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Bolton  Smart  (Q.  84509.) 


Metal  worker 
Tent-makers  - 
Butcher  - 
Grocer  - 
Cellarmen 
Lightermen  - 
Corn  miller  - 
Dock  labourers 
Metal  polisher 
Stevedores 
Chair-makers  - 
Packers 
Cabinet-makers 
Basket-makers 
Wire -workers  - 
Sawyers 
Wheelwriglit  - 
Miner 

'Bus  conductors 
Glass-workers 
Picture-frame  makers 
Brass  finishers 
Stick  mounter 
Lamp-fitter 
Sewermen 
Cooks 

Railway  men 
Farm  labourers 
Saddlers 
Bottlewashers 
Hearth-tile  fixer 
Chemist 

Printers  -       -  . 


1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
27 
1 
4 
3 
1.5 
17 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
8 
6 
7 
1 
2 
2 

1 

o 


Pipe  jointer  - 

Milkman 

Draper 

Window-cleaner 
Furniture  remover 
Umbrella  frame  maker 
Commission  agent 
Pewterer 
Cycle  maker  - 
Cable  layers  - 
House-breaker 
Turner 

Wax  doll  maker  - 
Walking-stick  maker 
Engraver 
Tobacconist  - 
Carriage  cleaner 
Pavior  - 
Tailor  - 
Cowman 
Caretaker 
Meat  preserver 
Laundry  man  - 
Pipe  mounter 
Copper  plate  printer 
Telephone  fitter 
Telegraph  operator 
Gold  and  silver  refiner 
Art  metal  worker  - 

Total 


1,711 


APPENDIX  No.  CII. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  J.  Hall  Richardson  {Q.  85633). 


CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   THE    DAILY    TELEGRAPH    AND    ITS    ALMONERS    AS    TO  THE 

RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


The  Daily  Telegraph, 

Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

September  2lst,  1907. 

My  dear  Sir, — At  this  interval  you  will  probably  be 
able  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  efi^ects  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  West  Ham  Fund.  I  have  a  special 
reason  for  asking  whether  you  will  favour  me  in  writing 
with  replies  on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Do. you  consider  that  the  relief  of  distress  is  best 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  officials  ? 

2.  If  not,  what  classes  of  people  are  best  relieved  by 
charity  ? 

3.  Should  relief  take  the  form  of  doles  in  food  or  cash  ? 

4.  Is  any  permanent  good  done  by  winter  relief  at 
wood  chopping  yards,  or  in  artificially  created  work  ? 

5.  By  making  a  practice  of  relieving  families  (women 
and  children)  in  periods  of  distress,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  man  weakened  and  does  he  become  slack  and 
careless  as  a  consequence  ? 

6.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  emigra- 
tion as  conducted  by  our  fund  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  J.  Hall  Richardson. 


From  Rev.  T.  H.  Gilbert, 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  Victoria  Docks,  E. 

The  Ascension  Vicarage,  Baxter  Roal, 

Victoria  Docks,  E. 

October  21st,  1907. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  21st  re  effects 
of  distribution  of  West  Ham  Fund.  I  beg  to  give  my 
answers  as  follows  : — 


1.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  all  relief  left  entirely  to 
the  Poor  Law  officials,  as  the  most  deserving  would 
be  omitted,  on  account  of  their  not  appl3dng  through 
fear  of  being  bullied. 

N.B. — Poor  Law  officials  should  remember  every 
one  has  a  right  to  make  application  even  if  not 
qualified  to  receive  relief,  and  should  treat  applicants 
all  alike  as  to  behaviour  and  courtesy.  The  best 
do  not  apply  because  of  this. 

2.  ChS,rity  Organisation  Society  methods,  and  their 
visitor. 

3.  Certainly  not  in  form  of  doles,  as  +he  recipient  can 
lay  the  money  out  best. 

4.  Certain  cases  have  been  tided  over,  but  the  appli- 
cants for  admission  have  been  chiefly  the  same  as  applied 
in  former  winter. 

5.  Not  if  cautiously  distributed,  and  if  work  of  some 
form  can  be  given. 

6.  So  far  I  have  heard  little  of  those  who  have  emi- 
grated, but  the  dislike  to  work  on  farm  in  Canada  is 
prevalent.  People  emigrating  chiefly  hoping  to  work 
in  a  factory  in  Toronto  or  elsewhere. 


St.  James'  Vicarage, 

Forest  Gate,  E. 

October  1th,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Richardson, — Our  harvest  festival  last 
Thursday  and  yesterday,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I 
sail  to-morrow  for  Palestine,  must  be  my  excuse  for  not 
calling  as  I  said  I  would  do.  I  will  give  myself  that 
pleasure  on  my  return — meanwhile  I  have  answered 
tersely  the  questions  you  asked. — Believe  mc. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  W.  Hanford, 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Hall  Richardson.    {Q.  85633.) 


1.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  volxmtary  system 
to  take  in  hand  Poor  Law  administration.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  in  times  of  exceptional  distress  Poor  Law 
officials  are  such  fair  and  considerate  almoners  as  the 
clergy  and  their  district  visitors. 

2.  The  respectable  working  man's  family,  where  the 
breadwinner,  either  from  sickness,  or  temporary  mis- 
fortune, is  unable  to  support  them. 

3.  Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  should  cash  be  given 
and  never  to  the  man  himself.  We  make  a  point  of 
pajring  the  person  who  demands  the  cash,  or  in  purchasing 
what  cash  is  required  to  purchase. 

4.  Yes,  certainly ;  but  the  wages  paid  for  such  labour 
should  be  less  than  the  man  would  earn  if  in  regular 
employment. 

5.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  so  much 
depending  on  the  man  himself.  In  some  cases  yes,  and 
in  such  cases  we  decline  to  give  relief  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  Poor  Law  officials,  but  surprise  visits  to  the 
home,  and  careful  observation  soon  leads  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  case.  We  keep  lists  of  all  cases  relieved 
each  month  with  notes  and  a  black  list  for  suspected 
people. 

6.  I  regret  to  say  that  although  nearly  all  you  kindly 
sent  out  from  this  parish  promised  to  write,  only  four 
have  done  so.  They  are  all  doing  ivell,  very  well.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  have  a  report  from  some 
one  in  authority  relative  to  all  those  who  emigrated. 
If  this  was  dissected  and  each  parish  received  informa- 
tion concerning  its  emigrants  it  would  be  a  useful  guide 
to  us  in  future. 


Daily  Telegraph  Enquiry. 

1.  No,  the  relieving  officers  are  often  harsh,  and  even 
cruel,  and  not  always  honest. 

2.  (a)  Deserving  widows  with  families.  (6)  Those  most 
in  want,  about  whom  something  is  known.  Indis- 
criminate relief  is  bad. 

3.  Food  or  clothing  of  some  description.  Very  rarely, 
cash. 

4.  No  permanent  good,  but  temporary  relief  is  often 
effectively  given  in  this  way. 

5.  In  some  cases,  but  by  no  means  in  all. 

6.  I  beheve  properly  organsed  emigration  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  ways  of  dealing  with  distress,  which  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  over-population. 

{Signed)  H.  R.  Dodd, 

Curate  of  St.  Mary's, 

{Signed)  S.  J.  A.  Dean, 
Senior  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Plaistow,  E. 

{Signed)  T.  Given  Wilson, 

Vicar. 


Daily  Telegraph  Enquiry. 

The  consideration  of  relief  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  class  of  people  to  be  dealt  with. 

Two  divisions : — 

(1)  Those  whose  character  for  work  is  still  unim- 
paired. 

(2)  Professional  parasites  of  Society. 

So,  1  and  2. — The  classes  of  people  best  dealt  with  by 
charity  are  those  of  the  first  class.  For  a  satisfactory 
distributicn  of  alms  of  any  kind,  personal  knowledge  of 
cases  is  essential.  This  the  Poor  Law  officials  are  not  in  a 
position  to  acquire.  Furthermore,  the  genuine  cases  of 
distress  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  willing  to  apply  for 
relief,  and  in  consequence  the  Poor  Law  officials  do  not 
always  have  the  best  material  to  work  on. 

3.  Money  should  never  be  given,  but  in  extremely 
exceptional  cases,  implying  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  character  and  circumstances. 

4.  Little  permanent  good  is  done  by  artificially  created 
work,  which  can,  at  best,  be  only  a  stop-gap. 


5.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  practice  for  impairing 
the  self-respect  and  character  of  a  man  than  relieving 
his  wife  and  children,  if  relief  is  at  all  continual. 

6.  Emigration  is  at  present  the  only  remedy  for  con- 
tinued distress,  and  then  only  if  the  character  is  still 
unimpaired.  It  does  little  to  touch  the  professional 
out-of-work. 

{Signed)  G.  V.  Daisley, 

Curate  of  St  Mary's,  Plaistow,  E. 

{Signed)  T.  Given  Wilson, 

Vicar. 


Daily  Telegraph  Enquiry. 

1.  No. 

2.  The  respectable  poor  who  require  work,  and  are 
willing  to  v/ork,  but  who  will  very  rarely  apply  to  the 
Poor  Law  official. 

3.  Food. 

4.  The  good  done  by  artificially  created  work  is  that 
the  man  is  not  allowed  to  contract  habits  of  idleness, 
which  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  unemploya.bles. 

5.  Not  xmless  the  relief  is  long  continued. 

6.  The  chief  objection,  to  my  mind,  is  that  we  are 
emigrating  some  of  our  best  material,  and  filling  their 
places  with  pauper  aliens  and  half-castes. 

{Signed)  H.  Johnson. 
Curate  in  charge  of  St.  TJiomas' 
Mission  of  St.  Mary,  Plaistow,  E.) 

Signed)  T.  Given  Wilson, 

Vicar. 


St.  Andrew's  Vicarage, 

Plaistow,  E. 
September  23rd,  1907. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  quite  glad  to  answer  your  questions 
as  to  relief,  especially  as  we  in  West  Ham  agree  mostly 
that  your  fund  for  relief  was  the  only  one  that  did  good 
without  much  harm  to  the  people,  for  which  we  are  still 
grateful.  Our  experience  in  this  parish  certainly  Las 
been  that  no  single  case  was  demoralised  by  what  j-ou 
gave  through  us. 

1.  I  think  that  the  relief  of  distress  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  officials  in  the  case  of  those 
people  who  like  being  relieved  by  charitable  people. 

2.  The  only  people  I  would  relieve  by  charity,  i.e. 
churches  and  private  individuals,  would  be  those  who 
require  saving  from  the  terrible  fate  of  sinking  down  &nd. 
down  through  trade  depression  or  temporary  trouble. 

3.  These  people  I  should  always  relieve  by  cash,  cer- 
tainly not  by  food  tickets,  which  lower  people's  self- 
respect.  Only  those  who  can  make  proper  use  of  money 
would  thus  receive  relief  from  charity. 

4.  I  never  can  see  that  artificially  made  Work  to  relieve 
distress  is  ever  of  real  use,  for  it  seems  to  help  people 
to  work  without  the  right  spirit,  and  the  same  need  ^vill 
arise  continually,  as  such  creating  of  work  to  supjDly 
people  with  food  contradicts  the  laws  of  supply  jnd 
demand,  and  people  should  rather  be  induced  to  go 
where  work  is  to  be  found,  Mhich  is  the  reason  vLy 
originally  they  came  to  these  crowded  parts. 

5.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  the  man,  and  this  is  where 
the  method  of  relief  is  so  important  so  as  not  to  demoralise 
people  by  degrading  them. 

6.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  dislike  emigration  entirely, 
as  it  drains  the  best  of  our  men  away,  leaving  us  the 
loafers.  I  wish  people  could  be  moved  to  other  paits 
of  England  where  there  is  work,  and  into  the  conrstry 
where  possible.  I  hope  you  will  find  good  come  of  the 
various  answers  you  will  receive  to  your  qucsticns.  I 
should  like  to  hear  working  men's  a,nswers  to  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 
{Signed)  Harry  S.  Carpenter. 
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Handed  in  by  Sir  B.  C.  Browne,  Newcastle.    {Q.  86265.) 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1908. 
CONTRACTING-OUT  SCHEME.* 
St.  Petss's  Works  Accident  Compensation  Fund. 


1.  This  fund  is  established  in  order  to  provide  for  each 
workman  and  apprentice  compensation  in  case  of  accident, 
which  will  he  paid  to  him  without  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  accident. 

2.  The  scale  of  contributions  by  the  workmen  and 
apprentices  shall  h?  : — 

For  men  fd.  per  week. 

For  apprentices        -       -       -  Jd  „ 

The  contributions  to  bs  deducted  from  the  wages  monthly, 
in  advance. 

3.  The  company  will  contribute,  in  each  year,  to  the 
fund  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  workmen  and  apprentices  in  such  year. 

4.  Tiie  administration  of  the  fund  shall  be  entrusted 
to  a  committee  of  six  members,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  company  and  four  by  the  workmen. 
These  latter  shall  retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election. 

5.  The  scale  of  compensation  Avill  be  as  follows  : — 

Fatal  Accidents. 

£ 

Men  leaving  dependants    -       -       -       .  210 

But  if  a.  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  earnings,  and  his  earnings  during  the  three  years 
next  preceding  the  injury  have  amounted  to  more  than 
£210,  then  the  compensation  payable  under  this  scale 
upon  his  death  shall  be  the  larger  sum,  but  shall  not  in 
any  case  exceed  £300. 

If  the  period  of  the  workman's  employment  by  the 
company  has  been  less  than  three  years,  then  the  amount 
of  the  said  earnings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  1.56  times  his 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  actual  employment. 

£ 

Apprentices  70 

But  if  an  api:)rentice  leaves  any  dependants  wholly  de- 
l>end6nt  upon  his  earnings,  then  the  compensation  payable 
under  this  scale  upon  his  death  shall  be  £150. 

£10  to  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
immediately  on  iiroof  of  death  ;  and  the  balance  after 
deducting  any  weekly  or  other  payments  that  may  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  decease  of  the  injured  person,  in 
weekly  payments  or  in  one  or  more  sums,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  may  consider  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
case  of  no  dependants,  as  construed  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  £10  only  shall  be  paid. 

Non-Fatal  Accidents. 

An  allowance  for  men  at  the  rate  of  17s.  per  week. 
An  allowsince  for  apj^rentices  at  the  rate  of  5s.  8d. 
per  week. 

Such  allowances  to  be  made  during  such  period  (not, 
however,  exceeding  twenty-six  weeks)  as  the  injured 
j^erson  is  incapacitated  from  following  his  employment. 
After  making  twenty-six  weekly  pa3'ments,  or  earlier 
if  they  deem  it  advisable,  the  committee  shall  consider 
the  case,  and  if  they  are  of  ojjinion  that  the  injured  person 
is  permanently  incapable  of  following  his  usual  occupation, 
they  shall  award  him  such  a  sum  as  they  may  think 

*  'J'he  same  scheme,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  in  operation  at 
the  Forth  Banks  Works. 


fit,  but  which  with  the  weekly  allowances  he  has  already 
received  shall  not  exceed  : — 

£ 

For  men  105 

For  apprentices  35 

Or,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  injured  person  is  per- 
manently disabled  from  following  any  occupation,  they 
shall  award  him  a  sum  which,  with  the  weekly  allowances 
already  received,  shall  be  equal  to  : — 

£ 

For  men  210 

For  apprentices  70 

Such  sum  may  be  paid  in  weekly  amounts  or  in  a  lump 
sum,  or  in  such  other  way  and  at  such  times  as  the  com- 
mittee may  determine  ;  and  the  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  bar  any  further  claims  upon  the  fund  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  injured  person,  in  the  event  of  his 
decease. 

The  doctor  will  attend  every  week  at  the  factory  to 
examine  and  report  on  all  accident  cases. 

A  fully-equipped  ambulance  chest  and  appliances  will 
be  provided. 

In  view  of  the  special  character  of  an  accident  entailing 
the  loss  of  an  eye  (total  or  partial  disablement  not  being 
the  effect),  all  such  claims  may  be  met  by  the  payment 
of  £50  for  men,  and  £17  for  apprentices  ;  this  sum  to 
include  any  amounts  the  committee  elect  to  pay  weekly, 
and  to  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  present  and  future  claim 
in  respect  to  that  particular  accident. 

6.  No  accident  shall  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  claim  on  the  fund  which  is  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
prevent  the  injured  person  from  ccming  to  his  work  for 
at  least  three  clear  days. 

7.  Any  person  intending  to  claim  on  the  fund  must 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  within  three  days 
after  the  acc'dent ;  and,  in  case  of  further  delay,  the 
committee  may  date  the  payment  from  the  time  of  the 
accident^  or  from  three  days  prior  to  the  receipt  of  such 
notice  at  their  discretion. 

8.  Any  case  of  accident,  claiming  on  the  fund,  must 
be  certified  by  a  surgeon  approved  by  the  committee. 

9.  The  Committee  have  power  to  increase  the  contri- 
butions to  the  extent  of  doubling  them  when  necessary, 
or  of  diminishing  or  temporarily  suspending  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  fund.  The  Committee  may,  if 
they  consider  it  desirable,  and  the  state  of  the  fund  admits 
of  it,  increase  the  amounts  named  above  for  fatal  accidents 
or  for  permanent  disablement  from  following  usual  occu- 
pation, or  for  permanent  disablement  from  following  any 
occupation  ;  due  notice  of  any  such  alteration,  signed  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  posted  in  the  Time  Office,  seven 
d%ys  before  such  alteration  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  as  a  partial  amendment 
of  the  scheme  ;  but  any  such  alteration  shall  not  apply 
to  any  accident  which  shall  take  place  before  such  altera- 
tion was  made. 

10.  This  agreement  being  a  mutual  one  between  the 
company  and  their  workmen,  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  a  six  months'  notice  from  either  side  ;  and  in 
ca'^e  of  such  termination  tne  balance  in  hand,  after  pro- 
viding for  all  claims  on  the  fund,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
medical  charities  of  Newcastle  in  such  manner  as  the 
Committee  may  decide,  such  notice  on  the  part  of  the 
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workmen  to  be  under  the  hands  of  the  then  members  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  workmen. 

II.  The  acceptance  of  this  scheme  does  not  form  a 
condition  of  hiring  :  and  no  workman  shall  be  required 
to  remain  a  party  thereto,  after  one  month's  notice  has 
been  given  by  him  in  writing. 

[Copy.] 

No.  7  under  the  Act  of  1897,  re-certified  as  No.l07  . 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 
R.  &  W.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  Limited,  Employee. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foregoing  Scheme  (No.  7 
imder  the  Act  of  1897)  provides  scales  of  compensation 


not  less  favoural  b  to  the  workmen  and  their  dependents 
than  the  corresponding  scales  contained  in  the  Woiknien's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  that  the  scheme  confers  benefits 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  contributions  of  the  worlnnen 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  to  which  the  Workmen  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  said  Act,  rnd  that  a  majority 
(ascertained  by  ballot)  of  tJie  workmen  in  the  employment 
of  the  company  at  St.  Peter's  Works,  to  whom  tlie  Fchemo 
is  applicable,  are  in  favour  of  stxch  scheme. 

If  not  renewed  this  certificate  is  to  expire  on  the  .'^Oth 
day  of  June,  1913. 

Registry  of  Friendly  Societies,  Central  Office, 

(!^{gned)    J.  D.  S.  S.  J] 

Dated  the  18th  October,  1907. 
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LEICESTER   DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


I— REGISTRATION  STATISTICS. 


14th  November,  1905,  to  31st  January,  1906. 


Total  number  registered   1,387 

Number  resident  in  Borough  less  than  a  year     -  34 

„       more  than  1  year    -  175 

„             „        2  years  -  153 

»             11        3    „      -  112 

4     „      -  110 

„        5     „      -  803 

Number  married   988 

„      widowers   81 

„      single  men   318 

J,      with  1  child  dependent  -      -      -      -  211 

2  children  dependent      -      -      -  185 

3  „            „             -       -       -  152 

4  „             „             ...  124 

5  „            „             ...  76 
.6                    „             ...  104 

renting  1  room       .      -      .      .       _  5 

„      2  rooms      -       ...       -  153 

„      3     »   73 

„      4    „    and  upwards         -      -  759 

lodgers   388 

not  specified  in  record  papers  -  -  -  9 
who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  during 

the  past  12  months  -      -      -      -  102 
who  have  been  during  the  past  12  months 

or  are  now  on  labour-test        -      -  284 

ages  under  20   43 

„   between  20  and  25  -      -      -      -  145 

„       25    „   35  -       -       -       -  366 

35    „   45    374 


Number  ages  between  45  and  55  - 
,,  ,,  „  55  65  - 
„         „     over  65  

Classification  of  Trades  and  Occupations. 

Boot  trades  

Hosiery  trades  

„         „      labourers      -       -  - 
Framework  knitters 

Bricklayers  -      -  - 

„  labourers  

Carpenters    -      -  - 

Stonemasons  

Engineering  trades  -  

„  labourers  

Navvies  and  excavators  

Carters  and  ostlers  

Miscellaneous  trades  -  -  -  -  -  ^  - 
General  labourers  ...... 


Total  - 

Particulars  of  Wm^k  found  for  AjypUcants. 

Highway  and  Sewerage  Committee,  tributary 
sewer  works  and  on  farm    .       -       -  . 
Private  employers,  regular  work  -       -      .  . 
Casual  work 

Number  resumed  work  on  their  own  a-^count  (so 
far  as  known)       ...  .  . 


309- 
130  ■ 
20^ 


516' 
21 

■■•26 
11 
23- 
64 
16 
5 
14 
15 

102 
34 
58 

492 

1,387 


40' 
21 
14 

7.1 
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II.— REGISTRATION  STATISTICS. 
Up  to  31st  January,  1907. 
Total  number  registered  to  31st  January,  1907    -  2,415     Of  this  number  there  are  now  employed  :— 


Number  on  Register  1st  January,  1907 
„      registered  during  the  month 
„  re-registered 


Number  resumed  work  on  their  own  account 
„      on  Register  31st  January,  1907 


327 
91 


933 


418 

1,351 
28 

1,323 


On  Gilroes  Cemetery  extension  - 
„  Tributary  sewers   (St.  Margaret's 

Ward)  

„  Western  Park  

„  Gilroes  land  

Number  for  whom  temporary  work  was 
found  with  private  employers 


131 

115 
40 
4 


Number  of  married  men 
„  widowers  - 
„        single  men  - 


1,323 

"Number  of  wives  895 


Classification  of  Trades  and  Occupations. 


children 
other  dependents 


Ages,  20  years  and  under 

20  „  „  30 
30  „  „  40 
40  „  „  50 
50  „  „  60 
GO  and  over 


2,299 
34 


916  I 

312  :  Boot  and  shoe      .       -  - 
Hosiery-      .      -      .  . 

„      Dyers  and  Labourers 
Building      .      .      .  . 
„  labourers 

 Engineering  -      -      -  - 

3,228    ^Miscellaneous  ... 
Navvies  and  excavators 

33 

Carters  and  ostlers 

322    General  labourers  -      -  - 

354  ' 
245  i 
79 


290 
6 


395 
26 
22 
46 

104 
31 
79 

125 
29 

466 


1,323 


Number  who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief- 


1,323 


293 


To  23rd  November,  1907 
Less  duplicates 


III.— REGISTRATION  STATISTICS. 
To  23rd  November,  1907. 


Total  number  registered  .  -  .  . 
Number  resident  in  Borough  less  than  a  year 

more  than  1  year 
„         2  years 


2,959 
30 

2,929 
50 
216 
192 
156 
138 
2,177 


Number  married   1,987 

widowers        -   179 

single  men   763 

with  1  child  dependent  -      -      -      -  426 

„   2  children  dependent     -      -      -  490 

n   3      „           „            ...  297 

„    4       „             „             ...  258 

„    5       „             „             ...  153 

.6       „            „             -       -       -  181 

renting  1  room   16 

„      2  rooms      -----  262 

„      3     „   120 

„      4    ,,    and  upwards  -      -      -  1,556 

lodgers    -      -   967 

not  specified  in  record  papers  -      -      -  8 
who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief] 
during  the  past  12  months      -  I 
who  have  been  during  the  past  12 1 
months  or  are  now  on  labour-test  J 
ages  under  20-      -      -      -      -  -105 

,,   between  20  and  30  -      -      -      -  762 


588 


Number  ages  between  30  and  40  - 
„  „  „  40  „  50  - 
„  „  „  50  „  60  - 
„         „        „      60   „  over 

Classification  of  Trades  and  Occupations. 

Boot  trades  -  - 

Hosiery  trades  -  - 

„         „     labourers      -      -      -      -  . 

Framework  knitters  

Bricklayers  --  

„  labourers  

Carpenters  

Stonemasons  

Engineering  trades  -  

,,  t  labourers  

Navvies  and  excavators  ----- 
Carters  and  ostlers      -      -      -      -      ^  - 

Miscellaneous  trades  

General  labourers  

Total  - 

Particulars  of  Work  found  for  Applicants. 

Highway  and  Sewerage  Committee,  tributary 
sewer  works  and  on  farm      -      -      -  - 

Private  employers,  regular  work  -      -      -  - 

Casual  work  -------- 

Number  resumed  work  on  their  own  account  (so 
far  as  known)  


765 
696 
435 
166 


940 
38 
49 
20 
53 

163 
31 
13 
29 
53 

263 
76 

212 

989 


2,929 


40 
21 
14 

73 


IV.— REGISTRATION  STATISTICS. 
October,  1907. 


Number  on  Register  1st  October,  1907 

„  of  new  applications  -  -  -  55 
„      of  renewals   -----  67 


Number  of  applications  cancelled  during  the  month 
Number  on  Register  31st  October,  1907 


913 

122 

1035 
107 
928 


Number  remaining  on  the  Register  31  st  October, 
1906,  as  a  result  of  a  special  investigation 
during  the  month  

Number  of  men  employed  one  week  each  on 
Gilroes  Cemetery  -      -  "      "  .  ' 

Number  of  men  emijloyed  by  Sanitary  Committee 
„        „  „  Distress  Committee 

(two  weeks) 
„        „  „  by  private  employers 

for  regular  work  (temporary)  -      -      -  - 


735 

10 

5 

27 
2 
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Ages,  under  20  years  - 

20  years  and  under  30 
30  „  „  40 
40  „  „  50 
50  „  „  60 
60       „    and  over 


Number  of  married  men 
„  widowers  - 
„        single  men  - 


Number  of  wives 

Number  of  children  dependent  - 
„  „      partly  dependent 


IV.— REGISTRATION  STATISTICS— C'o«<«iMec?. 

Classijicntion  of  Trades  and  Ocnqyations. 

October,  October, 


23 
201 
200 
248 
186 

70 


654 
73 
201 

928 

641 

1228 
308 


Boot  and  Shoe 

Hosiery       .      -      -  - 

„  Dyers  and  Labourers 
Building      .      -      -  - 

„  Labourers 
Engineering 

Miscellaneous      -      -  - 
Navvies  and  Excavators 
Carters  and  Ostlers 
General  Labourers 


1907. 

1906. 

294 

256 

4 

13 

20 

7 

40 

23 

54 

44 

23 

14 

50 

38 

87 

61 

22 

19 

334 

260 

928 

735 

2,177 
293 
246 


Of  the  9^:8  names  now  on  the  register  426  were  registered 
prior  to  the  31st  March,  1906. 


Number  of  wives  in  work    -      .      .      -  . 
„       children  living  with  parents,  but  not 
dependent   

The  number  on  the  register  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Class  1 — Regular  artisan  170 

„    2 — Casual  artisan  and  regular  labourer      -  473 


Number  who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief 


Class  3— Casual  labourers  - 

„  4— Cannot  or  will  not  work  - 
Not  classified       .      .      -  - 


175 


227 

9 
49 


In  the  Registration  Statistics  for  the  period  to  23rd  November,  1907,  the  nmnber  of  duplicate  registration.^ 
have  been  deducted  from  the  total. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  years  for  the  ages  are  stated  differently. 

Alleged  Causes  of  Uneiaployment. 

Introduction  of  machineiy   159 

Left  on  own  account                                                                                    -  143 

Trade  depression  -   1,923 

Failure,  removal  or  retirement  of  firms   247 

Illness  or  accident   161 

Dismissed  from  various  causes  -   203 

Discharged  from  the  Army   68 

Miscellaneous  causes        -      -   -25 

2,929 

As  only  the  present  address  and  the  one  immediately  preceding  are  entered  on  the  recoixi  paper  it  ought  not 
to  be  assumed  that  the  applicants  have  only  lived  in  Leicester  for  the  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years  respectively,  as 
many  of  them,  although  natives  of  Leicester,  are  entered  as  residents  in  the  town  for  one  or  more  years. 


v.— WEEKLY  INCOME  OF  APPLICANTS. 
The  weekly  total  income  per  head  of  504  families,  based  on  the  average  amount  of  wages  earned  by  the  applicant 
during  the  past  two  years,  also  the  earnings  of  wives  and  children  as  stated  in  the  record  papers,  the  amount  paid 
for  board  only  being  reckoned  in  the  cases  of  the  children  not  dependent  but  who  are  living  with  their  parents. 


s. 

d. 

S, 

d. 

Average  weekly  income  of  4  families  per  head  - 

1 

Average 

weekly  income  of  6  families  per  head  - 

8 

6 

J)  )) 

10 

55 

15 

1 

6 

11 

11 

9 

55  51 

9 

))  15 

25 

15 

15 

2 

11 

5J 

6 

»  >1 

9 

6 

n  )1 

34 

51 

51 

2 

6 

55 

51 

8 

55  11 

10 

)5  )) 

58 

15 

11 

3 

55 

11 

3 

51  55 

10 

6 

5>  )J 

38 

15 

11 

3 

6 

55 

1) 

5 

51                   5  5 

11 

"  )) 

70 

11 

51 

4 

55 

51 

3 

15  55 

11 

6 

"  )) 

27 

)1 

11 

4 

6 

51 

11 

2 

55  55 

12 

"  » 

55 

11 

11 

5 

51 

51 

2 

11  11 

12 

6 

))  )! 

22 

11 

11 

5 

6 

51 

51 

1 

51  55 

13 

))  )) 

32 

51 

11 

6 

15 

11 

1 

11  11 

14 

25 

15 

11 

6 

6 

51 

11 

2 

11  11 

15 

>5  51 

27 

1) 

15 

7 

11 

11 

1 

51  15 

15 

6 

51  i: 

13 

)1 

55 

7 

6 

11 

11 

2 

15  11 

18 

55  55 

13 

11 

11 

8 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  38  widowers  who  have  no  family  and  of  203  single  men  are  not  included  in  the 
above.  The  income  of  168  others  cannot  be  stated  because  the  applicants  have  only  done  casual  v,'ork 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  periodically  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

Number  of  families  504 

Total  number  of  persons       -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -  2,177 

Average  size  of  family   ...      -      -  4"31 

Total  average  weekly  earnings  £519   -  - 

Average  weekly  family  earnings  £1-7 

Average  weekly  earnings  per  head  £-49 


429-17  III. 


4  P 
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Return  Showing  the  Occupations  of  some  of  the  Applicants  who  Registered  at  the  Leith  Distress 

Committee's  Office  during  1905-1906. 


-  50 

(masons) 

-  1 

(general)  - 

-  4 

Biscuit  brakesman         .       .       .       .  - 

(dock)  - 

-  60 

(shipyard) 

-  7 

(light)  - 

-  2 

(sawmill) 

.  2 

Watchman  or  checker    .       .       .       .  - 

(handv)  -       -  - 

-  4 

(engineers) 

-  2 

Waiter  or  barmen  -       -       -       -  - 

(painters) 

-  1 

(bricklayers)  - 

-  2 

Grocers  

(engineers  or  firemen) 

-  1 

Tailors  

Masons  

-  11 

Rubber-worker  

Bricklayers 

.  2 

Seaman  

Horseshoers    -       -       .  . 

-  1 

Gardeners  

Blacksmith     -       -       .  - 

-  1 

French  polisher  

(appr.)  - 

-  1 

Ironmoulders  -       -       -  - 

-  3 

Caulkers  (ship) 

-  3 

Railway  servant  ------ 

Riveters  (ship) 

.  2 

Carpenter  (ship)  

Shipyard  helper 

-    1  • 

Engineman     .       -       .  - 

-  3 

Warehouseman  

Engineer  (marine)  - 

-  1 

Brass  finisher  

Eireman  (marine)  - 

-  1 

Slater   

Joiners  (ship)  -       -       -  - 

-  8 

Groom  

„  (house) 

-  6 

Plumbers        .       .       .  . 

-  2 

(appr.)  - 

.  2 

Servants  (domestic)       -    .  - 

Lithographer  -       -       -  - 

-  1 

Steward  (assistant)         -       -       .       -  - 

Clerks  

.  2 

Stonebreaker  

Pavior  

-  1 

-  4 

Letterpress  printer  

Oilcake  pressman    -       .  - 

-  1 

Steeple-jack  

Packing-case  maker 

-  1 
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Appendix  Vol.  XXXV.— Index  to  the  Repoet  on  England  and  Wales 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXVI. — Some  Industries  Employing  Women  Paupers. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Report  (Appendix  Vol.  XVII.)  by  Miss  Constance  Williams 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
of  Employment. 
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LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  EEPOETS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  I.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days;  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906:  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.  —English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  1.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  .July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  II. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.— Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days : 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.— Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
8:Jth  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.— Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,.348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046 ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  Vf. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
vritnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.— Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Ajjpendices)  relating  to  Ireland.    157th  and  159th  Days: 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 
Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XL — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII. — Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commi^ioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII. — Diooesan  Eepoets. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  thb 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Eepoets. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  bv 
Dr.  McVail. 

AppENiix  Vol.  XV. — Investigators'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  LaM',  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitiand  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII.— Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports.— Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX.— Investigators'  Reports.— Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Refi'sal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII.— Investigators'  Reports.— Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  iielief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certam  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.- Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  i)r.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical.  ,    ,      ,  -^r  , 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVL— Charities.  •  n   .  .i,         •  ■  .  r  ^ 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Chanties. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIL— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII. — Visits.  .         i       r  ■ 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Loi^al 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland.^ 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland.  •  „  .  o  j 

Documents  relating  specially  to  bcotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI.— Ireland.  j  m  i-i      i  i.-     4.   r  i    j  * 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXII.-Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  n^    ■    n  f  .v,  n 

■^"^  Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 

to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXHI.-- -Foreign  ^Poo|  ^el^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 

Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vox.  XXXIV.-  "L-^^, -^SfSts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 


